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MURILLO,  BARTOLOMEO  ESTEBAN.  the  most  emi- 
nent artist  of  the  school  of  Seville,  and  the  most  distin- 
guished colourist  of  the  Spanish  painters,  was  horn  at 
Seville  in  the  year  1G13.  As  he  manifested  at  a  very  early 
age  an  inclination  to  painting,  he  was  placed  under  his 
uncle,  Juan  del  Castillo,  an  artist  of  merit,  whose  favourite 
subjects  were  fairs  and  markets,  and  whose  pupils,  Alonso. 
Cano,  Murillo,  and  Pedro  Moya,  rank  as  the  best  Andalu- 
sian  artists.  Under  him  Murillo  made  rapid  progress,  and 
painted  several  pictures  while  he  remained  with  his  uncle. 
After  leaving  him  he  continued  to  improve  in  drawing  as 
well  as  in  painting.  For  some  time  he  painted  in  the  Flo- 
rentine st vie,  which  then  prevailed  in  Spain,  and  several 
works  of  this  his  first  period  are  still  preserved  at  Seville. 
In  order  to  improve  himself  in  drawing,  he  was  on  the  point 
of  going  to  England  to  see  Vandyck,  when  he  heard  of  the 
death  of  that  great  master.  He  then  applied  with  great 
diligence  to  the  painting  of  small  pictures  of  saints,  for  the 
trade  with  America,  by  which  he  obtained  funds  sufficient 
to  undertake,  in  1643,  a  journey  to  Madrid.  Here  he  de- 
rived great  advantage  from  the  instruction  of  his  country- 
man Velazquez,  who  likewise  obtained  for  him  permission 
to  copy  the  master-pieces  of  Titian,  Rubens,  Vandyck,  and 
Kibera,  in  the  royal  collection.  Returning  to  Seville  in 
1645,  he  excited  general  admiration  by  his  paintings  in  the 
convent  of  St  Francis.  They  were  in  the  style  of  Spagno- 
leto  (Jose  Ribera)  and  Velazquez,  then  unknown  at  Se- 
ville, ami  procured  him  many  commissions.  He  painted 
several  historical  pictures  for  the  king  of  Spain,  which 
gained  him  great  reputation  in  his  own  country,  and,  being 
sent  to  Rome  as  a  present  to  the  pope,  so  highly  pleased 
the  Italians,  that  they  called  him  a  second  Paul  Veronese, 
lie  likewise  painted  many  grand  altar-pieces  for  the 
churches  and  convents  in  Madrid,  Seville,  Cordova,  Cadiz, 
and  Granada.  Among  these  are  eight  large  pictures  repre- 
senting the  works  of  Mercy,  for  the  church  or  St.  George  in 
the  hospital '  De  la  Caridad'  of  Seville,  which  are  distin- 
guished for  their  admirable  composition  and  force  of  colour- 
ing. Other  equally  excellent  works  adorned  the  church  of 
L  >s  Venerable*  and  the  Capucin  convent,  for  which  latter 
he  painted  twenty-eight  pictures,  which  were  afterwards 
sent  to  America.  He  was  engaged  on  an  altar-piece  repre- 
senting the  marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  for  the  Capucin 
convent  at  Cadiz,  when  he  met  with  an  accident  on  the 
sen  Holding,  from  which  he  never  recovered,  and  he  died  at 
Seville,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1685. 

But  though  Murillo  was  thus  eminent  in  the  higher  de- 
partments of  the  art,  his  favourite  subjects  were  beggar 
boys  as  large  as  life  engaged  in  various  amusements,  which 
he  generally  designed  after  nature.  His  pictures  of  such 
subjects  are  highly  esteemed  for  their  merit,  and  may  be 
Keen  in  the  collections  of  the  English  nobility;  but  there 
arc  numberless  copies.  Murillo  excelled  likewise  in  por- 
traits and  landscapes.  His  works  are  distinguished  by 
their  striking  character  of  truth,  nature,  and  simplicity ;  by 
the  entire  absence  of  the  servility  of  imitation;  and  by  the 
delicacy  of  his  touch,  and  the  mellowness  of  his  colouring, 
which  in  fact  seem  perfect  in  every  particular.  Among  his 
finest  pictures  are  'Moses  striking  the  Rock,'  and  'Christ 
feeding  the  Five  Thousand,'  in  the  convent  of  St.  Francis',  at 
Seville;  and '  St  Antony  of  Padua,'  in  the  cathedral  of  that 
1\C  No.  977. 
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city  and  in  the  National  Museum  at  Madrid.  Many  of  his 
works  are  in  France,  particularly  in  the  collection  of  Mar- 
shal Soult,*  and  in  the  collections  of  the  English  nobility 
and  gentry.  The  Dresden  Gallery  has  a  fine  *  Virgin  and 
Child*  by  his  hand.  Several  of  his  pictures  are  at  Munich, 
and  others  at  Vienna,  in  the  possession  of  Prince  Esterhazy. 
By  the  collection  of  several  Munllos  from  the  convents  of 
Seville,  a  museum  has  recently  been  formed  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  that  city;  and  there  are  many  more  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Madrid.  The  picture  which  Murillo  preferred 
to  all  his  other  works  was  that  of  *  St.  Thomas  de  Villa 
Nueva  distributing  Alms  to  the  Sick  and  the  Poor.'  This, 
we  presume,  is  the  picture  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Well*, 
of  which  Dr.  Waagen  says,  ■  This  fine  picture  was  for- 
merly in  the  church  of  the  Franciscans  at  Genoa.  The 
subject  was  a  peculiarly  happy  one  for  Murillo.  In  the 
head  of  the  saint,  in  which  priestly  dignity  and  gravity  are 
admirably  expressed,  he  proves  his  ability  in  treating  such 
religious  subjects  from  the  legends  of  the  monkish  saints. 
The  cripples  and  the  sick  afforded  him,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  ample  field  to  show  his  skill  in  representations  from  com- 
mon life,  which  we  so  highly  admire  in  his  beggar  boys.'  Dr. 
Waagen  describes  likewise  another  picture  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, 10  feet  high  and  6  feet  wide,  now  in  Lord  Ashburton's 
collection,  purchased  by  his  lordship  of  General  Sebastiani, 
and  which  was  formerly  at  Seville.  We  refer  to  Dr.  Waagen 's 
work  on  '  Arts  and  Artists  in  England '  for  descriptions  of 
the  numerous  pictures  by  Murillo  in  our  English  collections. 
Murillo  raised  the  art  of  paintiug  in  Spain  not  only  by  his 
own  works,  but  by  founding  an  academy  at  Seville,  of  which 
he  was  president  from  the  year  1660  till  his  death.  (Cean 
Bermudez,  Dicctort.  de  Prqfes.  Espano.  de  Bellas  Artes; 
Ponz,  Viage  de  EspaTta ;  El  Artista,  1835;  LaRevistade 
Madrid,  Enero,  1839.) 

MURPHY,  ARTHUR,  a  dramatic  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  born  near  Elphin,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon, 
Ireland,  December  27,  1730.  His  father  was  a  merchant 
in  Dublin.  In  1740,  Arthur  Murphy  was  entered  at  the 
college  of  St.  Oraer,  where  he  remained  nearly  seven  years, 
and,  on  his  return  to  Ireland,  passed  two  years  in  a  mer- 
chant's counting-house  at  Cork.  From  thence  he  came  to 
London,  and  obtained  a  situation  as  clerk  in  a  banking- 
bouse,  shortly  after  which  he  commenced  his  career  as  a 
publio  writer.  On  the  21st  of  October,  1752,  he  started 
'  The  Gray's  Inn  Journal,'  a  periodical  in  the  style  of  the 
'Spectator/  which  he  carried  on  to  October  12th,  1754. 
On  the  18  th  of  the  same  month  he  tried  his  fortune  as  an 
actor  on  the  stage  of  Covent  Garden,  and.  in  the  character 
of  Othello.  His  success  was  but  moderate,  and  after  a 
second  season,  during  which  he  acted  at  Drury  Lane,  he 
quitted  the  boards  for  ever,  and  resumed  his  former  occu- 
pation as  a  writer  by  commencing  a  periodical  political 
journal  called  'The  Test.'  He  also  began  to  study  the 
law,  hut  was  refused  admission  to  the  societies  of  the 
Temple  and  of  Gray's  Inn  on  the  ground  of  his  having  been 
an  actor.  He  succeeded  finally  in  obtaining  admission  to 
Lincoln's  Inn,  was  called  to  the  bar,  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner of  bankrupts,  and  died  at  Knightsbridge,  June  18th, 
1805,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  principal  works 

•  Two  of  these,  the  '  Prodigal  Son  *  and  « Abraham  and  the  thro*  Angels 
have  been  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland. 
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were  a  translation  />(  Tscitos,  which  is  in  a  dilate  style, 
•ml  is  •  somewhat  loo**  fend  inaccurate  performance ;  the 
Li  vim  of  Fielding  f  whose  work*  be  edited),  Johnson,  and 
Garrick;  end  upward*  of  twenty  dramatic  piece*.  The 
most  esteemed  of  his  dramatic  pure*  are  the  comedies  of 
'The  Way  to  keep  him/  'AH  in  the  wrong/  'Know  your 
own  Mind/  apd  *  Three  Week*  after  Marriage/  Hm  plays, 
poems,  ami  miscellanies,  in  7  vol*.  8vo.,  edited  by  himself, 
were  published  In  I7M, 

MURRAY  KIVKR,    [Avituaua] 

MURRAY,  W     fMAWiKLf*,  Loan.] 

MURRAY,  JAMES  HTUART,  KARL  OF,  known 
in  Hr/ii ti*h  history  by  the  name  of  the  '  Good  Recent/  wan 
the  eldest  of  three  il  legitimate  brothers,  children  of  King 
James  V,  His  mother  was  the  Lady  Margaret,  daughter  of 
John  lord  Krskme  of  Mar,  a  nobleman  of  rank  and  in- 
II i ii* ore  at  court,  and  one  of  those  to  whom  the  custody  of 
the  king,  when  an  infant,  hail  been  committed. 

II«  ta  supposed  to  have  been  horn  about  the  year  1533, 
but  the  precis*  time  of  bin  birth  in  not  known,  nor  any  par- 
tirtjlftr*  of  his  early  life,  except  only  this,  that  when  but  a 
few  yrnrs  old,  his  father  made  him  prior  of  8t  Andrew's, 
with   all   the  revenues  of  that  rich  benefice.     He  after- 
wards ar/juired  also  the  priory  of  Pitteiiweem,  and,  after 
obtaining  a  dispensation  from  the  holy  see  to  hold  three  be- 
jteflriM  tether,  that  of  Mascon  in  France  in  commendam; 
and  in  J.'#  14  he  to. A  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Pope  Paul  III.  In 
1  ">  t H  however  he  gave  proof  of  that  intrepidity  and  military 
genius  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  distinguished.    This 
was  on  or ramon  of  the  descent  into  Scotland  by  the  lords 
Onvy  de  Wilton  and  Clinton.     When  the  fleet  of  the  latter 
landed  at  Ht.  Monan  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  the  lord  James 
(as  he  was  then  called;  collected  a  little  band  as  determined 
as  birnwlf,  and,  id.icing  himself  at  their   head,  attacked 
the  intaders  and  drove  them  back  to  their  ships.     Shortly 
before  this  he  hail  been  in  France,  having  gone  thither  in 
the  retinue  of  his  youthful  sifter  Queen  Mary,  when  it  was 
resolved  sho  should  be  sent  over  to  the  Continent  for  her 
education;  and  at  different  times  afterwards  we  find  him 
again  abroad.   He  was  also  present  at  Mary's  marriage  with 
the  dauphin  of  France- ;  and  was  soon  afterwards  deputed 
to  carry  to  the  latter  the  crown  and  other  ensigns  of  royalty. 
Circumstance*   occurred  however  in   Scotland  which  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  this  appointment:  the  Reformation 
was  now  rapidly  diffusing  itself  among  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  dissolving  in  it*  mighty  progress  the  nearest 
and  fenderest  ties.    In  these  struggles  the  prior  of  St.  An- 
drew's joined  the  reformers,  or,  as  they  were  called,  the  con- 
gregation, among  whom,  by  his  courage  and  military  skill, 
the  success  of  his  undertakings,  tlie  sanctity  or  rather  au- 
sterity of  his  character,  and  the  blunt  nets  of  his  manner, 
aided  by  the  advantages  of  birth,  countenance,  and  person 
which  he  possessed,  he  gradually  acquired  a  very  high  de- 
gree of  consideration.    The  queen  regent  (to  whom  he  was 
op|to«ed)  of  course  endeavoured  to  destroy  his  influence, 
representing  him   in  particular  as  an  aspiring  ambitious 
man  who,  under  pretence  of  a  reformation  in  religion,  sought 
to  overturn  the  existing  government    That  argument  how- 
ever had  little  weight,  or  rather  it  worked  a  contrary  way : 
his  influence  continued  to  increase;  and  when,  in  the  end 
of  tlie  year  1>VJ,  the  congregation  revived  on  taking  the 
government  into  their  own  hands,  he  was  one  of  the  coun- 
cil appointed  for  civil  affairs.    On  the  death  of  the  queen 
recent  tie  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  the  articles ;  and  on 
the  dauphin's  death  he  was  directed  by  the  convention  of 
•states  to  proceed  to  France  and  invite  Mary  to  return  to 
her  native  country.    Such  an  appointment  suited  the  views 
of  the  prior  well :   for  previous  to  the  death  of  Francis  the 
lord  Jarnes  had  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the 
young  queen,  soliciting  the  renewal  of  his  French  pension, 
and  in  p'ply  Mary  had  assured  him  not  only  of  that,  but  of 
the  highcit  favours,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  which  could  be 
conferred  upon  him,  provided  he  would  return  to  his  duty. 
lie  had  also  at  the  same  moment  applied  through  Throck- 
morion  toOcil,  the  Kn^Iii»li  minister,  requesting  home  pen- 
sion or  allowance  in  rcc 'in pence  for  the  lomes  he  lad  sus- 
tained  in   tho  cause  of  the   Reformation.     He   therefore 
Willingly  undertook  the  proponed  tni**ion,  and  setting  out 
on  the  *mico  according,  reached  the  palace  and  quickly 
gained  adiiiiltah'c  to  the  queen.     He  then  found  that  an 
envoy  from  the  Roman  Catholic   party  in  Scotland   had 
"*  hd  him;  nod  in  the  interview  which  the  prior  had 
bis  sister,  he  learnt  that  the  disturbed  state  of  the 


country  and  his  own  ambit  roes  views  bad  been  r.nmgly  in- 
sisted on.  Mary  however  adopted  her  brother's  suggestions, 
and  agreed  to  return  to  Scotland  wuhosrt  that  armed  force 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  envoy  bad  laun,  suited  as  wholly 
indispensable.  The  lord  James  immediately  communicated 
the  result  of  tbe  conference  to  Throckmorton,  the  English 
ambassador,  bat  in  *  secret  manner ;  and,  eentrary  to  Mar; '» 
express  wishes,  io  returning  home  be  waited  en  Elizabeth, 
to  strengthen,  no  doubt*  the  friendship  which  subsisted  be- 
tween her  and  the  reformers  in  Scotland,  and  no  doubt  al*o 
to  acquaint  her  with  the  determination  whuth  Mary  had 
been  induced  to  form.  It  h  observable  that  the  letters  from 
Throckmorton  at  this  period  strongU  urge  upon  Elizabeth 
to  secure  the  lord  James's  regard;  and  from  one  -of  them  it 
may  even  be  inferred  that  Elizabeth  had  done  htm  some 
'good  turn/  at  Throckmorton  expreasea  it,  for  this  very 
end. 

The  lord  James  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  the  beginning 
of  June,  1661,  having  been  absent  on  bis  mission  about  two 
months.  In  ten  weeks  after,  Mary  embarked  from  Calais, 
and  after  a  voyage  of  five  days  arrived  in  the  port  of  Leith. 
On  her  arrival  she  found  tbe  prior  among  the  first  men  in 
tbe  kingdom;  and  be  then  naturally  became  her  prime 
minister,  confidant,  and  adviser.  In  this  situation  he  acted 
with  great  tact  and  judgment,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
much  tenderness  to  the  queen.  He  protected  her  in  the 
exercise  of  her  own  religion,  and  in  return  obtained  from  her 
a  proclamation  highly  favourable  to  the  reformers:  be  re- 
strained tlie  turbulence  of  the  borders*  moderated  the  teal 
of  the  people  against  popery,  and  at  once  kept  down  the 
enemies  of  Mary's  dynasty  and  strengthened  the  attachment 
of  her  friends.  Mary  rewarded  his  services  by  conferring 
on  Inm  the  title  of  Earl  of  Mar,  and  honoured  bis  marriage 
with  the  lady  Agnes  Keith,  eldest  daughter  of  tbe  earl  ma* 
rischal,  which  took  place  about  the  same  time,  with  a  series 
of  splendid  entertainments.  The  greatness  of  tbe  banquet- 
ing indeed,  and  the  vanity  thereof,  offended  tbe  more  strict 
of  the  reformers,  and  Knox  took  occasion  to  read  tbe  loid 
James  a  solemn  admonition ;  '  Cor  (said  the  preacher)  unto 
this  day  the  kirk  of  God  hath  received  comfort  by  vou  and 
bv  your  labours,  in  tbe  which  if  hereafter  ye  be  found  fainter 
than  before,  it  will  be  said  your  wife  bath  changed  your  na- 
ture.* 

The  earldom  of  Mar,  which  the  prior  bad  just  obtained 
from  Mary,  having  been  claimed  by  Lard  Erskine  as  his 
peculiar  right,  was  soon  after  resigned  with  the  property 
belonging  to  it;  but  in  its  place  tbe  prior  received  the  earl- 
dom of  Murray,  which  had  been  long  the  favourite  object  of 
his  ambition.  This  grant  was  scarcely  a  less  matter  of 
jealousy  to  the  prior's  great  rival,  tbe  Roman  Catholic  earl 
of  Huntly,  than  tbe  grant  of  Mar  was  to  the  lord  Erskine. 
But  all  dispute  on  that  head  was  soon  ended:  for  Huntly 
was  shortly  after  proclaimed  a  traitor  for  various  overt 
acts  of  insubordination  and  rebellion,  originating  in  disap- 
pointed ambition ;  and  not  long  after  that  he  suddenly  ex- 
pired. Murray  was  now  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
chief  authority  in  tbe  kingdom  next  to  tbe  queen,  who 
reposed  in  him  almost  unlimited  confidence.  An  incident 
occurred  about  this  period  which  showed  the  influence  he 
possessed  in  the  government,  and  at  the  same  time  how  he 
was  thought  occasionally  to  use  it  His  services  in  tlie 
cause  of  tbe  Reformation  were  manifest  and  important,  yet 
the  lord  James  was  not  all  that  the  reformers  wished ;  his 
religious  zeal  was  not  hot  enough ;  and  they  lamented  the 

£rotcctk>n  be  afforded  to  tbe  queen  in  her  use  of  the  mass. 
tut  they  were  not  prepared  to  find  him  now  extending  bis 
protection  to  ber  and  her  ladies  in  what  Knox  calls  '  the 
superfluities  of  their  clothes,'  which  be  said  would  bring  down 
the  vengeance  of  God  '  not  only  on  the  foolish  women  but 
on  tbe  whole  realm.'  Knox  imputed  Murray's  conduct  on 
this  occasion  to  a  selfish  fear  of  offending  the  queen,  lent 
she  should  repent  of  her  munificence  and  refuse  to  confirm 
her  grant  of  the  new  earldom ;  and  denouncing  such  motives 
in  strong  terms,  accused  him  of  sacrificing  truth  to  conve- 
nience, and  tbe  service  of  God  to  the  interests  of  bis  ambi- 
tion. Murray  was  so  incensed  at  this  attack,  that  for  a  year 
and  a  half  Knox  and  be  scarcely  exchanged  words  together. 
The  queen's  marriage  with  Darnley  teems  to  have  been 
among  the  first  things  to  bring  them  together  again ;  as 
it  was  also  tbe  first  step  in  the  subsequent  estrangement 
between  Murray  and  the  oueen.  To  this  marriage  Murray, 
Knox,  and  Elizabeth,  ana  their  respective  followers,  were 
all  opposed.    Knox  and  the  reformers  were  opposed  to  it 
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Mir  it  of  the  Flight  u.d.  $40).  Ho  seems  to  have  made 
hit  first  campaigns  under  hit  rather,  and  to  have  boon  pro- 
■ont  at  oltnoit  oil  tbo  btttloo  then  fought  by  the  Moslems. 
Hit  bravery  and  the  military  talents  w  men  no  displayed  on 
several  occasions  made  htm  a  fhvourite  with  'Abd«el-*asfa 
lbn  Merwen,  a  prince  of  tbo  royal  family,  then  governor  of 
Kgypt,  who  attached  him  to  hia  person,  railed  htm  in  com- 
mand* and,  having  previously  obtained  leave  from  his  bro- 
ther the  khalif,  appointed  him  general  of  the  armiea  destined 
to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Africa,  in  the  year  79  of  the 
Plight  (a.o.  698*9).  What  the  first  expeditions  of  Musa 
were,  is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  Arabian  writers 
say,  in  vague  terms,  that  he  pushed  his  conquests  far  into 
the  West,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  return- 
ing with  a  rion  spoil  and  thousands  of  captives.  But  ho 
seems  to  have  achieved  nothing  brilliant  until  the  year  88 
(a.d.  707),  when  the  khalif  Al-waltd  named  him  governor 
of  Mauritania,  with  instructions  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
the  country. 

Mdsa  took  his  departure  from  Egypt  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  and,  partly  by  persuasion,  partly  by  force, 
suoceeded  in  reducing  to  obedience  the  motley  tribes  that 
inhabited  the  northern  shores  of  Africa.  He  seems  to 
have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  uniting  under  his  standard 
men  whoso  habits  were  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the 
Arabs,  and  who,  relying  on  antient  traditions  current  among 
them,  beliovcd  themselves  to  be  sprung  from  the  same  stock 
as  their  invaders.  [Berbers. ]  Under  such  a  belief,  which 
Mdsa  dexterously  tried  to  strengthen,  whole  tribes  docked 
to  his  banners,  embraced  the  religion  of  the  Prophet,  and, 
led  by  his  Mou  ten  ants,  marched  to  new  conquests.  Tan- 
gier*, Arsilla,  and  Ccuta,  three  insulated  fortresses  which 
still  hold  out  for  the  Goths,  were  speedily  reduced ;  a  fleet 
commanded  by  Abdullah,  Mdsa*s  eldest  son,  scoured  the 
Mediterranean,  and  ravaged  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
and  Mallorca ;  and  in  the  year  91  of  the  Flight  (a.d.  709) 
the  whole  of  northern  Africa,  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
to  tbo  delta  of  Egypt,  acknowledged  the  laws  of  the 
connueror. 

At  this  critical  moment,  when  the  restless  ambition  of 
the  African  governor  bad  been  stimulated  by  so  much 
success,  a  favourable  occasion  presented  itself  to  satisfy  his 
appetite  for  conquest  Gothic  Spain  was  a  prey  to  the 
most  horrible  anarchy.  After  the  death  of  King  Wittira, 
Roderic,  the  son  of  a  provincial  governor,  had  usurped  the 
throne  to  tho  prejudice  of  Kba  and  8isebuto,  the  two  sons 
of  that  monarch,  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  support  of  their 
rights.  Unable  however  to  keep  the  field  against  Roderic, 
the  sonsof  Wittisa  and  (he  noblemen  who  followed  their 
party  fraong  whom  was  a  certain  Julian  or  Uyan)  de- 
spatched a  messenger  to  Mdsa,  inviting  him  to  invade  Spain, 
and  promising  to  aid  him  in  his  enterprise. 

No  sooner  was  Mdsa  made  acquainted  with  the  divi- 
sions among  the  Goths,  than  he  eagerly  seized  on  the  oppor- 
tunity of  interfering  in  them.  By  his  orders  Tarif  lbn 
Malik,  one  of  his  servants,  made  a  slight  incursion  in  the 
month  of  Ramadhan,  a.h.  91  (July,  a.d.  710),  and  re- 
turned to  Africa  loaded  with  spoil.  A  second  expedition, 
commandod  by  T&rik  lbn  Zeyad,  landed  on  the  coast  of 
8 pain,  in  April,  711,  and  two  months  afterwards  [Moors] 
Roderick  was  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle  of  Gua- 
dalete. 

On  tho  news  of  this  signal  victory  reaching  Africa,  Mdsa, 
who  was  far  from  expecting  so  complete  success,  felt  a 
desire  to  share  in  the  laurels  reaped  by  his  lieutenant ;  and 
while  he  hastily  made  tho  necessary  preparations  to  cross 
ovor  into  8pain,  he  sent  orders  to  Tank  not  to  move  from 
lus  position,  and  to  wait  for  further  instructions.  But  the 
Arabian  general  had  gone  too  fax  to  be  stopped  bv  a  mere 
mossage  from  his  master.  Esger  for  plunder,  and  bent  on 
the  subjugation  of  the  whole  country,  he  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  Spain,  and,  before  his  master  Mdsa  had  set 
his  foot  on  the  peninsula,  the  opulent  city  of  Toledo,  the 
capital  of  tho  Gothic  monarchy,  together  with  an  immense 
booty,  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 

At  this  period  Mdsa  arrived  in  Spain,  breathing  venge- 
ance agaiust  the  man  who,  by  disobeying  his  commands,  had 
deprived  him  of  so  rich  a  harveat  of  glory  and  wealth.  He 
landod  at  Algosiras,  in  Juno,  ad.  712,  at  the  head  of  18,000 
men.  He  took  with  him  threo  of  his  sons,  Abdulaxix, 
Mrrwnn,  and  Abdulola,  leaving  his  eldest  son  Abdullah  to 
govern  Africa  in  his  stead.  His  first  step  was  to  subdue  such 
iMtovincos  as,  by  Torik*s  precipitate  march  upon  Toledo,  had 


remained  untouched.  Ho  laid  siege  to  Seville,  which  ho 
reduced  in  a  month  (July,  712).  Carmona  and  other  neigh- 
bouring oitios  shared  tho  same  fate.  Thence  ho  passed 
into  Luaitania,  and,  almost  without  halting  in  his  rapid 
march,  seized  on  NieUa,  Beja,  and  other  considerable 
eities  (August,  712).  His  victorious  career  was  stopped  for 
a  time  before  the  walls  of  Merida,  which  ho  reduced,  after 
an  obstinate  defence  on  tho  part  of  the  garrison,  towards 
the  end  of  November,  712.  From  Merida  Mdsa  marched 
to  Toledo,  where,  having  had  an  interview  with  Tank,  he 
publicly  reproached  him  with  his  disobedience,  caused  him 
to  bo  beaten  with  rods,  confiscated  his  property,  and  had 
him  oast  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  remained  until  orders 
oame  from  the  khalif  to  release  him,  and  give  him,  as  be* 
fore,  tho  command  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  army. 

The  remainder  of  Spain  was  speedily  subdued.  Tajik, 
at  tho  head  of  his  troops,  marched  eastwards,  and,  after  re- 
ducing the  intermediate  provinces,  laid  siege  to  8aragoesa. 
Musa  took  a  northern  direction,  reduced  Salamanca,  ad* 
vanoed  as  far  as  Astorga,  and  thence,  returning  to  the 
Douro,  followed  the  course  of  that  river  to  Seria,  passed  the 
mountains,  and  arrived  in  sight  of  8aragossa,  which  Tank 
was  then  investing,  and  which  surrendered  in  July,  713. 

From  thence  Tank  proceeded  to  Valencia,  which,  toge- 
ther with  Murviedro,  Xativa,  and  other  considerable  cities 
of  those  districts,  were  reduced  with  amasing  rapidity; 
while  Musa  himself,  after  detaching  some  forces  under  the 
command  of  his  son  Abdulazii  to  subdue  and  plunder  the 
plains  of  Muroia,  marched  towards  the  Pyrenees,  reduced 
on  his  passage  the  cities  of  Calahorra,  Lerida,  Barcelona, 
and,  crossing  that  mountain  barrier,  penetrated  into 
France. 

How  far  Mdsa  advanced  into  that  country  is  not  satis- 
factorily ascertained.  According  to  Al-makkari,  an  Arabian 
writer,  who  compiled  a  history  of  Spain  from  the  best  sources 
(Arab.  MSS^  in  the  Brit  Mus.,  7334),  Mdsa  subdued  not 
only  Narbonne,  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  province  known 
by  the  name  of  Gallia  Gothioa ;  but,  as  other  Arabian 
historians  are  silent  on  the  subject,  and  as  the  Christian 
chroniclers  of  France  have  not  made  the  slightest  mention 
of  this  invasion,  we  are  authorised  in  thinking  that,  if  Musa 
did  really  cross  the  Pyrenees,  his  invasion  was  unattended 
with  any  important  results.  On  his  return  from  this  ex- 
pedition to  the  Pyrenees,  a  messenger  from  the  khalif  AI- 
walid,  who  now  became  alarmed  at  Mtisa's  increase  of 
power,  reached  his  camp,  and  summoned  him,  together 
with  Tank,  to  the  royal  presence. 

Tank  hastened  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  khalif,  and  de- 
parted immediately  for  the  East  (Sept.,  713);  but  Miisn, 
who,  if  any  faith  can  be  placed  in  the  Arabian  writers,  had 
conceived  the  ambitious  project  of  subduing  Gaul,  Italy,  and 
Germany — and  forcing  his  way  from  Spain  to  Constantinople, 
thus  connecting  the  eastern  and  western  possessions  of  the 
Arabs — refused  to  comply  with  the  summons.  Having 
prevailed  upon  the  envoy  Mugheyth  to  accompany  him  iu 
his  conquests,  by  promising  him  a  large  share  of  the  spoil, 
he  directed  his  course  towards  Asturias  and  Gellicia,  which 
the  Moslems  had  not  yet  visited.  But  his  reluctance  to 
obey  the  imperial  mandate  added  to  the  suspicions  already 
entertained  about  his  views,  which  were  represented  as 
aiming  at  independence,  and  a  more  peremptory  order  was 
sent  for  his  return.  The  khalifa  second  messenger,  whose 
name  was  Abd  Nasr,  reached  him  at  Lugo,  in  Gallicia, 
caught  the  bridle  of  hisliorse,  and,  in  presence  of  the  army, 
commanded  him  to  repair  to  Damascus.  Mdsa  did  not 
venture  to  disobey  the  order  of  the  khalif,  and,  entrusting 
the  government  of  Spain  to  his  son  Abdulazii,  reluctantly 
commenced  his  journey,  in  March,  714. 

On  arriving  in  Africa,  where  he  made  some  stay,  he  con 

firmed  his  son  Abdullah  in  his  government  of  Cairwan, 

gave  to  his  son  Abdulola  the  command  of  Tangier  and 

other  important  fortresses  on  the  coast,  and  taking  the  road 

to  Egypt,  proceeded  to  Syria  with  a  numerous  escort,  an  i 

long  trains  of  camels  heavily  laden  with  the  spoil  of  ths 

conquest,  besides    being  followed  by  thousands  of  en  - 

tires,  among  whom  were  400  Gothio  nobles,  sumptuous 
arrayed. 

Mdsa  did  not  reach  Syria  until  the  end  of  714  or  the 
beginning  of  715.  "Tank  had  arrived  many  months  before. 
and  not  only  had  justified  himself  against  the  charts 
brought  against  him,  but  bad  succeeded  in  throwing  all  tl»* 
blame  upon  Mdsa.  To  this  must  be  added  that  Al-waini 
was  then  suffering  under  an  acute  disease,  which  socc 


weighing  30,  GO,  tnd  80  lb*.,  of  various  colours,  and  of 
great  diversity  of  form.  It  usually  is  long  and  narrow, 
of  a  pale-yellow  or  dark-rod  colour,  with  a  yellow  farinaceous 
flesh.     But  in  form  il  varies  to  oblong  and  nearly  spherical ; 


and  in  colour  it  offers  all  the  shades  and ' 
that  the  combination  of  yellow  and  red,  in  different  pro- 
portions, can  produce.  Borne  sorts  are  said  always  to  be  of 
a  bright  green  colour.  In  general,  the  character  of  the 
fruit  to  an  European  palate  is  that  of  mild  insipidity  ;  some 
sorts  are  even  so  coarse  aa  not  to  be  edible  without  prepa- 
ration. Hie  greater  number  however  are  used  in  their 
raw  state,  and  some  varieties  acquire  by  cultivation  a  very 
exquisite  flavour,  even  surpassing  the  finest  pear.  In  the 
better  sorts  the  flesh  has  the  colour  of  the  finest  yellow  but- 
ter, is  of  a  delicate  taste,  and  melts  in  the  mouth  like  mar- 
malade. To  point  out  all  the  kinds  that  are  cultivated  in 
the  East  Indies  alone  would  be  as  difficult  as  to  describe 
the  varieties  of  apples  and  peart  in  Europe,  for  the  names 
vary  arcording  to  the  form,  sise,  taste,  and  colour  of  tlie 
fruits;  sixteen  principal  kinds  are  described  at  length  by 
Rumphiu*  from  which  all  the  others  seem  to  have  diverged. 
Of  these  the  worst  are,  Piiang  Steangi,  P.  Tando,  and  P. 
Oabba-Oabba;  and  the  best  ore  the  round,  soft,  yellowish 
sorts,  called  P.  Medji  and  P.  Radja.  Some  cultivators  at 
Batavia  boast  of  having  eighty  sorts.  Rheedo  distinguishes 
fourteen  varieties  by  name,  as  natives  of  Malabar.  In 
Sumatra  alone  twenty  varieties  are  cultivated,  among  which 
the  Piiang  Amat,  or  small  yellow  plantain,  is  esteemed  the 
most  delicate,  and  next  to  that  the  P.  Raja,  P  Dingen,  and 
P.  Kalli.  In  the  West  Indies,  plantains  appear  to  be  even 
more  extensively  employed  than  in  the  Eastern  world. 
The  modes  of  eating  them  are  various.  The  best  sorts  are 
served  up  raw  at  table,  as  in  the  East  Indies,  and  have 
been  compared  fur  flavour  to  an  excellent  rcinette  apple 
after  its  sweetness  has  been  condensed  by  keeping  through 
the  winter.  Sometimes  they  are  baked  in  their  skins,  and 
then  they  taste  like  the  best  stewed  pearsof  Europe.  They 
are  also  the  principal  ingredient  in  a  variety  of  dishes,  par- 
ticularly in  one  called  manlegue,  which  is  made  of  slices  of 
them  fried  in  butter  and  powdered  over  wilh  line  sugar. 
Of  the  many  cultivated  sorts,  that  called  by  tlie  French 
La  Bunaiie  mutquie  is  considered  the  best ;  it  is  less  than 
the  others,  but  has  a  more  delicate  flavour.  There  are  un- 
coloured  figures  of  the  plantain  fruit  in  Rheode 'a  '  Hortua 
Mataboricus,' vol.  i..  plates  12,  13,  and  14;  and  coloured 
ones  in  Tussac's  '  Flore  des  Antilles,'  plates  1  and  2.  All 
hat  climates  seem  equally  congenial  to  the  growth  of  this 
plant:  in  Cuba  it  is  even  cultivated  in  situations  where 
the  thermometer  descends  to  seven  centesimal  degrees  (45° 
Fahrenheit),  and  sometimes  nearly  to  the  freezing  point. 
There  is  a  hardy  variety  called  Cambur^  which  is  grown 
with  success  at  Malaga. 

The  plantain  prefers  a  rich  fat  soil ;  for  in  sandy  places, 
where  it  flowers  abundantly,  it  produces  no  fruit. 

In  the  climates  that  suit  it,  there  is  no  plant  more  ex- 
tensively useful,  independently  of  its  being  an  indispensable 
article  of  food.  A  tough  fibre,  capable  of  being  made  into 
thread  of  great  fineness,  is  obtained  from  its  stem ;  and  the 
leaves,  from  their  breadth  and  hardness,  form  an  excellent 
material  lor  the  thatch  of  cottages.  An  intoxicating  liquor 
is  also  made  from  the  fruits  when  fermented,  and  the  young 
shoots  are  eaten  as  a  delicate  vegetable. 

The  banana  of  hot  countries  is  a  more  variety  of  the  plan- 
tain, distinguished  by  being  dwarf,  with  a  spotted  stem  and 
a  more  delicate  fruit.  Botanists  call  it  Mum  paraditiaca, 
in  allusion  to  an  eld  notion  that  it  was  the  forbidden  fruit 
of  Scripture;  it  has  also  been  supposed  to  be  what  was 
intended  by  the  grapes,  one  bunch  of  which  was  borne 
upon  a  pole  between  two  men,  that  the  spies  of  Moses 
brought  out  of  the  Promised  Land.  The  only  argument 
of  any  importance  in  support  of  the  latter  opinion  is,  that 
there  is  no  other  fruit  to  which  the  weight  of  the  fruit  of 
Scripture  will  apply. 

All  the  genua  is  Asiatic ;  the  wild  plantain  is  found  in 
the  forests  of  Chitlagone,  where  it  blossoms  during  the 
rains;  Muta  coceinea,  a  dwarf  sort,  wiih  a  stem  not  more 
than  three  or  four  feet  high,  is  found  in  China;  M.  ornata 
and  tuptrba  inhabit  the  forests  of  Bengal ;  M.  glauea  is 
from  fegu;  M.  Uxtilti  is  from  the  Philippines,  where  il 
furnishes  the  valuable  thread  called  Manilla  hemp.  There 
is  also  in  the  gardens  of  England  a  plant  called  M.  Caveit- 
oViAi't,  not  above  three  feet  high,  and  fruiting  abundantly  at 
that  site,  the  origin  of  which  it  said  to  be  the  Isle  of  France. 


M  U  S 

MUSA'CEjE  are  a  natural  order  of  Endogena,  of  which 
the  last  genus  is  the  representative.  They  are  generally 
stately  and  always  beautiful  herbaceous  plants  with  (bo 
aspect  of  a  plantain,  and  with  large  bracts  or  apatites,  which 
are  usually  coloured  of  some  gay  tint.  Hie  characteristic 
marks  of  the  order  are  to  have  an  inferior  ovary,  with  very 
irregular  and  unsymmetrical  flowers,  whose  sexual  appara- 
tus is  not  consolidated.  It  is  chiefly  by  these  distinctions 
that  it  is  known  from  Amaryllidaceai.  In  some  the 
fruit  is  fleshy,  as  in  the  plantain  ;  in  others  it  is  dry  and 
capsular.  Only  four  genera  are  known  of  Ibis  order  ;  all 
consisting  of  species  of  striking  beauty.  The  Helicr 
mat  are  the  principal  American  form,  nearly  all  the 
others  being  found  in  the  Old  World;  of  these  the  specie* 
are  conspicuous  for  their  brilliantly  coloured  rigid  boat- 
shaped  bracts,  sometimes  yellow,  sometimes  scarlet,  and 
even  a  mixture  of  both.  The  Strelilxia*  are  Cape  plant. 
with  rigid  glucous  leaves,  and  singularly  irregular  flowers 
of  considerable  sise,  coloured  yellow  and  blue,  or  pure  white. 
Finally,  the  Ravanala  of  Madagascar,  Urania  rpeciosa,  a 
noble  palm-like  plant,  is  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  blue 
colour  of  the  lacerated  pulpy  aril  which  envelopes  the  seed*; 
the  latter  are  used  for  dyeing  in  Madagascar,  but  none  of 
the  order  are  of  any  important  use  to  man,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Musaa  themselves. 


6,  Tin-  um«  eat  through  uuwttwly. 

MUS^'US.  Two,  if  not  more/ Greek  poets  of  th,, 
name  are  known .  1.  The  oldest  of  them  lived  in  the  mi  - 
thic  ages  of  Greece,  and  is  said  to  have  been  by  birth  an 
Athenian,  and  the  son,  or  at  least  the  disciple,  of  Orpheus. 
Plato  and  Herraesionax,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Atlientpus 
(xiii.  £97),  state  him  to  have  beeu  the  sou 'of  Selene,  or  the 
moon.  Diogenes  Lacrtius  says  that  he  was  buried  at  Pho.li> 
rum,  and  mentions  his  epitaph.  His  works,  which  arc  lust, 
have  been  quoted  by  Plato,  Philostralus,  Pausanias,  Clem  on, 
Alexsndriuus,  and  other  antient  writers:  they  consist ed  oi 
religious  hymns,  a  poem  on  the  war  of  the  giants,  alheogony. 
a  work  on  mysteries,  and  moral  precepts  to  his  son.  A  f</w 
scattered  lines,  gathered  from  the  quotations  of  tlie  above 
writers,  were  inserted  by  Henri  Etienne  in  his  collection  of 
philosophical  poem*.  2.  Muss  us,  styled  the  Grammarian 
in  the  MSS,,  is  the  author  of  the  verv  interesting  GtvcL 
poem  entitled  'Hero  and  Leander.'  The  age  in  which  the 
author  lived  baa  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute.  Scaligt-r, 
against  all  probability,  ascribed  the  poem  to  the  Musa-ii* 
of  the  mythic  ages.  The  most  general  opinion  is,  that  be 
'"— * :"  the  lower  ages  of  the  Roman  empire.  SchratW. 
and  other  critics  suppose  him  to  have  lived  in  the 
tury  of  our  ajra,  and  to  have  been  a  contemporary 
ius,  the  author  of  the  '  Dionysiacs. '  (Scliradt-r  . 
his  edition  of  M usae us,  Leeu warden,  174-2.) 
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the  thirteenth  century.  It  consists  of  340  hexameter  lines, 
which  contain  the  whole  account  of  the  beginning  of  the 
loves  of  Leander  and  Hero,  the  daring  of  the  former  in  swim- 
mi  ng  by  night  across  the  strait  from  Abydos  to  Sestos  to 
visit  his  mistress,  and  the  tragical  end  of  both  lovers.  Ovid 
has  treated  the  same  subject  in  Latin  verse  in  one  of  his 
Heroidos,  in  which  Hero  writes  to  Leander  to  urge  him  to 
swim  across  the  Hellespont,  as  formerly,  although  the 
winter  had  set  in,  and  vet  at  the  same  time  expresses  her 
fears  of  his  risking  his  life.  The  story  appears  to  have 
been  an  old  tradition  of  a  real  fact. 

The  poem  of  Musjbus  has  been  a  favourite  with  scholars, 
and  has  been  repeatedly  published,  commented  on,  and 
translated  into  various  languages.  Heinrich's  edition, 
Hanover,  1793,  and  Schafer's  edition,  Greek  and  Latin, 
Leipzig,  1825,  which  is  an  improved  republication  of 
Schrader's  edition  already  mentioned,  are  among  the  best. 
The  poem  has  been  translated  into  Italian  by  Salvini, 
Porapei,  and  others ;  French  by  Marot,  Gail,  and  Molle- 
vant,  Paris,  1805;  English,  with  notes  by  Stapylton,  in 
H>4(jt  and  again  in  1797;  and  into  German  by  Passow, 
Leipzig,  1810. 

MUS^EUS,  JOHANN  KARL  AUGUST,  the  admired 
author  of  the '  Volkmiirchen  der  Deutschen,'  or  'Popular 
Legends  of  Germany/  was  born  at  Jena  in  1 735,  in  which 
university  he  studied  theology  with  the  intention  of  taking 
orders,  but  did  not  do  so.  His  first  literary  production, 
which  appeared  in  1760,  was  his  'Grandison  the  Second,'  a 
parody  on  Richardson's  celebrated  novel,  at  that  period  ex- 
travagantly admired  in  Germany.  This  satirical  perform- 
ance was  so  well  received  as  to  pass  through  several 
editions;  yet,  notwithstanding  its  success,  several  years 
elapsed  before  the  author  resumed  his  pen  as  a  candi- 
date for  literary  fame ;  for,  in  order  to  eke  out  his  small 
salary  as  a  professor  at  the  gymnasium  of  Weimar,  he 
took  pupils  into  his  own  house,  and  had  consequently 
little  leisure  for  studiouB  occupation.  At  length,  after  an 
interval  of  eighteen  years,  he  published  his  '  Physiognomi- 
cal Travels,'  intended,  if  not  as  a  satire  upon  Lavater*s 
system,  to  correct  by  wholesome  ridicule  the  extravagant 
abuse  of  it  into  which  his  countrymen  had  fallen.  The 
success  of  this  work  induced  him  to  throw  off  his  incognito 
and  avow  himself  the  author ;  whereupon  he  became  the 
literary  idol  of  the  day,  and  was  for  awhile  an  object  of 
attraction  to  '  lion-hunting  *  visitors  anxious  to  have  a 
sight  of  the  retired  schoolmaster  who  had"  mystified  them 
by  his  pleasantry.  This  sudden  acquisition  of  celebrity  and 
importance  had  no  other  effect  upon  Museus  than  to  en- 
courage him  to  proceed.  Accordingly,  he  forthwith  set 
about  bis  '  Volksmarchen/  which  were  actually  what  they 
professed  to  be,  for  he  is  said,  while  composing  them,  to 
have  collected  all  the  stories  Of  the  kind  be  could,  from  old 
women  at  their  spinning-wheels,  and  even  from  children  in 
the  street.  But  if  this  circumstance  in  some  measure  deprives 
him  of  the  merit  of  invention,  the  fascinating  charm  of 
narrative  with  which  he  dressed  up  such  homely  materials, 
the  humour  and  naivete  which  he  imparted  to  them,  were 
all  his  own.  The  success  of  these  popular  tales  was  com- 
plete, for  they  have  become  a  classical  and  standard  work 
of  their  kind,  while  a  legion  of  original  novels  and  romances, 
all  favourites  with  the  public  for  awhile,  have  now  sunk 
into  utter  oblivion.  His  next  production  was  that  entitled 
*  Freund  He  ins  Erscheinungen,  in  Holbeins  Manier,'  a 
kind  of  literary  'Dance  of  Death*  (Freund  Hein  being  a 
jocose  appellation  for  that  grim  personage),  where,  in  a 
series  of  moral  and  satirical  sketches,  he  shows  how  many 
human  projects  and  follies  are  suddenly  cut  short  by  the 
unwelcome  yet  inevitable  visitor.  Excepting  a  collection 
of  novellettes  and  tales,  entitled '  Straussfedern,'  and  another 
for  the  use  of  children,  *  Freund  Hein '  was  his  last  work, 
for  he  himself  had  his  summons  from  him  about  two  years 
after,  October  28,  1787. 

In  1791  a  collection  of  his  posthumous  pieces,  to  which 
was  prefixed •  Some  Traits  of  the  Life  of  the  Good  Musaaus,' 
was  published  by  his  pupil  Augustus  von  Kotzebue.  To 
the  epithet  so  markedly  bestowed  upon  him  few  have  had 
a  better  claim  than  Muscbus  :  a  mild  philosophy,  of  which 
his  own  life  furnished  a  practical  example,  together  with 
shrewd  good  sense  and  quiet  humour,  pervades  all  bis  writ- 
ings. 

MUSCA  (the  Fly),  a  constellation  so  called  by  Lacaille, 
being  the  Apis  of  Bayer.    It  is  situated  immediately  below 
Crux,  and  between  the  latter  and  the  South  Pole. 
P.O.   No.  978. 
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MUSCAT,  or  MUSKAT.    [Arabia.] 

MUSCHELKALK,  a  calcareous  rock  interposed  in  the 
midst  of  the  new  red-sandBtone  system,  receives  this  name 
in  Germany,  and  though  it  is  not  more  carboniferous  than 
some  other  limestones,  yet  it  is  much  richer  in  organic 
remains  than  the  average  of  the  strata  with  which  it  is 
associated.  This  rock  occupies  a  considerable  space  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Harz,  Schwarzwald,  and  Vosges  Mountains, 
but  is  unknown  in  the  British  Isles,  though  several  small 
bands  of  calcareous  rock  interlaminate  the  variegated  clays 
of  the  red-sandstone  system.  Brown  ('  Litheea  Geognostica  * j 
presents  the  following  synopsis  of  the  strata  in  this  forma- 
tion, as  it  appears  on  the  flanks  of  the  Black  Forest : — 

Keuper  formation. 

Dolomite  (Nagelfels,  Malbstein). 
Pectinite  limestone. 
Roge  ostein  (oolitic). 

{Ehcrinitic  limestone. 
Palinurenkalk. 
Encrinitic  limestone. 
Dark  clay  and  anhydrite,  with 
dolomite,    swinestone,    and 
rock-salt. 
•        Limestone  and  dotoraitic  marls, 
with  gypsum  and  rock-salt. 

Banter  Sandstein. 

The  fossil  remains  of  the  muschelkalk  participate  in  the 
more  common  species  of  the  Bunter  sandstein  below,  and 
the  Keuper  above ;  but  among  the  peculiar  species  may  be 
reckoned  Encrinus  moniliformis  and  Ammonites  (ceratites) 
nodosus.     Saurian  reptiles  occur  in  this  rock. 

MUSCI,  or  MOSSES,  constitute  a  group  of  cryptogamic 
or  flowerless  plants,  of  considerable  extent  and  of  great  in- 
terest on  account  of  their  very  singular  structure.  They 
are  in  all  cases  of  small  size,  never  exceeding  a  few  inches 
in  height,  and  though  often  of  almost  microscopical  minute- 
ness, are  furnished  with  leaves  arranged  over  a  distinct 
axis  of  growth,  and  are  propagated  by  means  of  reproductive 
apparatus  of  a  peculiar  nature.  They  have  no  trace  of  spiral 
or  other  vessels  in  their  tissue,  but  are  formed  entirely  of 
cellular  tissue,  in  the  stem  lengthened  into  tubes.  For 
long  time  they  were  thought  to  be  destitute  of  a  breathing 
apparatus,  but  the  apertures  through  which  this  function  is 
performed  have  at  length  been  discovered  by  Treviranus 
and  Un^er,  and  especially  by  Mr.  Valentine.  ( Transactions 
of  the  Ltnnean  Society,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  239.)  It  is  however 
remarkable  that  they  should  be  confined  to  the  orgaus  of 
fructification,  and  not  found  on  those  of  vegetation. 

The  organs  of  fructification  are  of  two  Kinds;  the  most 
universal  and  most  conspicuous  is  the  urn  (sporangium,  or 
theca)  in  which  the  spores,  or  seed-like  bodies,  are  generated. 
If  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  a  moss  are  examined  at  the 
proper  season  of  the  year,  there  will  be  found  in  some  of 
them  clusters  of  articulated  filaments  swollen  at  the  base, 
from  among  which  some  one  will  be  larger  than  the  remain- 
der, and  go  on  growing,  while  they  are  arrested  in  their  de- 
velopment. After  awhile  this  body  is  found  to  have  an 
exterior  membranous  coating,  which  separates  from  the 
base  by  a  circular  incision,  but  which  otherwise  adheres  to 
the  part  beneath  it.  The  latter,  which  is  the  young  urn, 
gradually  acquires  a  stalk,  called  the  seta,  upon  which  it  is 
elevated  above  the  leaves,  carrying  the  outer  membrane  up- 
wards on  its  point,  so  that  when  full  grown  it  is  covered  by 
it  as  with  a  cap ;  then  called  a  calyptra.  The  urn  itself  is 
closed  by  a  lid,  or  operculum,  and  contains  the  spores 
arranged  in  a  cavity  surrounding  a  central  column,  or 
columella.  Its  rim  is  bordered  by  a  double  row  of  processes. 

Vol.  XVI^-C 
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oliea  reaecnMiiXf  jointed  teeth,  and  called  lb*  peristome ;  one 
set  of  which  inctn  to  belong  to  Ibe  outer  shell  of  tbe 
ova,  ud  Ibe  other  to  Ibe  inner.  Usaally  the  ara  grow. 
from  •  fleshy  'uberck  railed  ibe  arm?***",  (he  station  of 
which  u  in  meet  cms  it  tbe  hue  of  Ibe  mU,  bat  in  Splanch- 
nnn  form*  a  carioo*  process  *l  ibe  apex  of  tbe  seta,  imme- 
diate); below  lb*  urn 


f  (       > 


In  tome  mosses  there  occur  organs  of  a  second  kind,  by 
some  supposed  lo  be  male,  but  whose  Die  ii  really  unknown, 
lo  which  the  name  of  anlheridia  or  itamiaidta  has  been 
applied.  These  are  also  found  clustered  in  the  axil*  of 
leaves  ;  they  consist  or  membranous,  cylindrical,  jointed 
juintless  bodies,  irregularly  opening  at  the  point,  and  dis- 
charging a  mucous  turbid  fluid ;  they  are  surrounded  by 
parafJiytet,  or  jointed  filaments,  like  the  urns  themselves. 

When  the  spore*  of  mosses  germinate,  they  produce  i 
Jointed  filament  from  any  part  of  their  surface,  of  which  om 
pari  rites  upwards,  forming  the  beginning  of  a  stem,  while 
the  other  is  directed  downwards  as  a  rout ;  from  the  axils  of 
tbe  branches  or  the  stem-filament  the  leaves  ate  eventually 
developed. 


The  genera  of  moases  are  principally  characterised  by 
peculiarities  in  the  peristome,  or  by  modification*  of  the 
relyptra,  and  of  the  position  of  the  urn.  Linnatus  admitted 
fery  few  genera,  but  modem  muscobigista  bare  elevated 
Is*  number  to  mora  than  1 20  ;   concerning 


which  there  is  hawser  aoswe  difference  of  opinion.  In  (be 
most  recent  ennmermtkra  of  the  genera  the  old  order  Hosci 
■a  broken  up  into  three:  of  which  Asramcil  hare  id  urn 
•pliumg  into  four  valve* ;  Si-bag  *ick.«,  a  valrrleas  urn,  a 
caJyptra  separating  in  the  middle,  and  a  toothed  ring  sur- 
rounding the  peristome;  Bbtacsa  avalvelea*  um,  acalyp- 
tra  aeparaimg  at  the  base,  and  a  ringlet*  peristome. 

Moeet  are  among  the  first  plant*  that  spring  up  on 
the  surface  of  inorganic  matter,  at  first  appearing  like  a 
men  stain,  when  they  merely  consist  of  germinating  spores, 
but  soon  clothing  themselves  with  leave*  and  then  bj  their 
decay  producing  the  earliest  portion  of  decomposed  vegeta- 
ble matter  with  which  tbe  soil  n  fertilised.  (Bridel,  Brynl/t- 
gia  Unirertatit;  Hedwig,  Theoria  Generation**.  ojc.  Plan- 
tarum  Cryptnsatmcarum ;  Endlicber,  Genera  Plantar-urn 
Hooker  and  Taylor,  Muecoiogia  Brilanmca.) 


MUSCICA'PIDjB,  Flycatcher*;  a  family  of  insectivorous 
nirda,  so  named  from  their  mode  of  taking  their  prey. 
Thus,  M.  Temminck  states,  that  tbe  Flycatcher*  (Gobe 


mouchet)  feed  entirely  on  flies  and  other  winged  insects, 
which  they  catch  a*  they  fly  (Manuel  d'Orm'tkotagie) ;  and 
our  countryman  White  says,  'There  is  one  circumstance 
characteristic  of  this  bird  (tbe  Spotted  Flycatcher,  Mutci- 
capa  gtitoM  whichseems  to  hare  escaped  observation  ;  and 
that  is,  it  take*  it*  stand  on  the  top  of  some  stake  or  post, 
from  whence  it  springs  forth  on  its  prey,  catching  a  fly  in 
the  air,  and  hardly  ever  touching  the  ground,  but  returning 
still  to  the  same  stand  for  many  times  together.*  (Nat. 
Hist  of Selborne.) 

Linnseus,  in  bis  last  edition  of  the  St/itema  Natur-e, 
places  the  genus  Mtadcapa,  containing  the  true  flycatchers, 
the  Tyrants  (Muteieapa  Tyraniuu),  and  several  other  spe- 
cies, to  the  amount  of  twenty-one,  between  tbe  genera 
FritigtltaanA  Motadlla. 

Ctirier  places  the  Gobermiachei  (Muteieapa,  linn.)  be- 
tween the  Pitt  Gritehet  ( Butcher-birds,  Lattiia,  Linn.)  and 
the  Cotinga*  (Ampcli*.  Linn.). 

He  describes  the  group  as  having  tbe  bill  depressed  hori- 
tontally,  and  furnished  with  hairs  or  vibrinte  at  its  base, 
and  its  point  more  or  less  hooked  and  notched;  and  he 
mnkes  the  Flycatchers  consist  of  the  Tyrant*  (Tyrannut, 
Linn-);  tbe  Mouekernle*  (Mutcipeta,  Cuv.);  the  Ptaty- 
rhynque*  or  Broad  bill* ;  certain  species  high  on  the  legs 
and  with  ■  short  tail  (Tardus  auritu*.  Gm.~Ctmopophaga, 
Vietllot);  the  True  Flycatcher*  (Muteieapa,  Cuv.);  and 
other  variations  of  form,  principally  in  the  bill,  which  be- 
comes more  Mender  in  some,  thus  approximating  to  the 
Ftguiert,  and,  in  others,  has  the  arlte  a  little  more  elevated. 
whilst  it  is  curved  towards  the  point,  thus  leading  to  Sn  t- 
cola.  Ciivier  finishes  by  observing  that  there  are  various 
genera  or  subgenera  which  come  very  near  to  certain  links 
of  the  series  of  Flycatchers,  though  they  much  surpass  those. 
birds  in  size,  such  as  the  Bald  Tyrants  (GymnoeepkaJus, 
Geoff.),  and  Cephalnpterut  (Geoff).  [Coracina,  vol.  viii., 
pp.  4,  S.) 

M.  Temminck  places  his  genus  Gobe^mouekelMutctcapa, 
Linn.)  between  Laniu*  (Linn.)  and  Turdu*  (Linn.). 

M.  Vieillot  places  the  Myothire*  or  Flycatchers  between 
the  ChcKdon*  (Swallows  and  Goolsuckers)  and  the  Caliu- 
Hon*  (Butcher-birds). 

Mr.  Vigors,  at  the  commencement  of  the  section  treating 
of  tbe  order  Dentirostrei,  observes  that  the  depressed 
bill  and  insect-food  of  the  TodiAr  introduce  us  at  once  t.. 
the  Muicicapidce,  with  which  they  are  immediately  con- 
nected by  the  genu*  FlalyrhyrKhu*.  Desm.  The  specks 
that  compose  the  latter  group  were,  he  remarks,  originally 
included  in  the  genus  Todui,  and  were  separated  from  1* 
only  on  account  of  the  comparative  strength  of  their  legs. 
"The  whole  of  tbe  Mutcicapida.  indeed,'  continues  Mr.  Vi- 
gors, *  with  which  family  Ptatyrhyneku*  U  now  united,  hav  e 
a  decided  affinity  to  the  last  tribe,  or  tbe  birds  which  fiid 
upon  the  wing,  in  their  broad-based  hills,  the  ribristtr  thai 
surround  them,  and  their  similar  habits  of  darting  upor. 
their  prey  while  on  the  wing.  Separated  from  them  chiettv 
by  tbe  strength  and  more  perfect  structure  of  the  leg  aiil 
foot,  they  form  the  extreme  of  the  succeeding  tribe,  in  which 
they  are  numbered  in  consequence  of  tbese  distinguish  in _■ 
characters.  Tbe  line  of  affinity  between  tbe  two  tribes  mr.  \ 
thus  be  sasumed  as  established.'  Mr.  Vigor*  then  stau  > 
that  the  families  composing  the  order  Dtntirnttre*  appear 
to  succeed  each  other  as  follow*: — Muscicapidte;  Lamia/it*  : 
Merulida';  Sylviadir;  Ptpridtr.  Thesu  ftirailiei  sire  thus 
grouped  by  him  in  their  typical  disposition :— 
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Normal  Group 

Rostris  fortioribus      .     . 

Aberrant  Group. 
Rostris  debilioribus  .     . 


(  Laniadee. 
\  Merulidve. 


{SylviacUe. 
Piprida*. 
muscicapidee. 


He  further  remarks  that  the  Muscicapidee  contain  a  mul- 
titude of  species,  diffused  over  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
3ml  differing  in  many  points  of  generic  distinction  ;  but 
hitherto  so  ill-defined,  and  so  unsatisfactorily  grouped,  that 
any  attempt  to  trace  them  in  detail  through  their  affinities 
in  their  present  confusion  would  be  hopeless.  They  are  all 
however,  he  adds,  well  united  together  by  the  essential  cha- 
racters which  distinguish  the  type  of  the  group— the  notched, 
depressed,  and  angular  bill,  and  the  strong  hairs  or  vibrissa 
that  surround  its  base.  In  these  characters,  as  well  as  in 
their  manners,  they  partially  correspond  with  the  Laniadce, 
from  the  earlier  families  of  which  they  chiefly  differ  in  their 
inferior  power  and  robustness.  Mr.  Vigors  then  enters 
among  the  Laniadce  by  the  genus  Tyrannus,  Cuv.,  which, 
in  his  opinion, unites  them  with  the  Muscicapidee,  in  which 
family  indeed  that  genus  has  generally  been  classed,  and 
from  which  he  would  separate  it,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
strength  of  the  bill,  wherein  the  character  of  a  Shrike  is 
more  conspicuous  than  that  of  a  Flycatcher. 

M.  Lesson  makes  the  Muscicapidee  consist  of  the  genera 
Tyr annus,  Monacha,  Eurylaimus,  Platyrhynchus,  Todus, 
Myiagra,  Muscicapa,  Alectrurus,  Drymophila,  Formicivora, 
l\hifidura%  Seisura,  Psophodes,  and  Enicurus. 

Mr.  Swainson  (Classification  0/ Birds)  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Water-chats  (Fluvicolince)  seem  to  connect  the  Tyrant 
Shrikes  with  the  Fly  catching  family,  or  Muscicapidee,  the 
most  insectivorous  of  the  Dentirostres ;    a  group,  he  re- 
marks, hardly  less  numerous  than  that  of  the  Warblers, 
pi  id  composed,  like  them,  almost  entirely  of  small  birds. 
Both  families,    he  continues,   are   insectivorous,  that  is, 
habitual  devourers  of  insects ;   but  very  many  of  the  War- 
blers (even  in  the  more  typical  genera)  feed  also  upon  fruits, 
of  which  the  robin,  the  blackcap,  and  the  whitethroat  are 
notable  examples.    'The  Flycatchers  however,'  adds  Mr. 
Swainson,  'properly  so  called,  seem  to  be  strictly  and  ex- 
clusively insectivorous,  or,  at  least,  it  has  not  yet  been  as- 
certained that  any  of  the  species  composing  the  typical 
group  Muscicapince  ever  partake  of  fruits.  This  peculiarity 
of  diet,  independent  of  many  others,  separates  them  from 
the  warblers  on  one  side,  and  from  the  Ampelidce,  or  Chat- 
terers, on  the  other :  while  another  is  to  be  found  in  the 
mode  or  manner  of  their  feeding.    The  warblers  fly  about, 
hunting  down  their  prey,  searching  among  trees,  and  roam- 
ing from  place  to  place  after  their  favourite  food ;  hence 
they  become  ambulating  flycatchers,   and   their  feet  are 
consequently  large  and  strong  in  comparison  to  the  size  of 
their  bodies.    We  need  only  look  to  the  gold-crested  and 
wood,  warblers  as  exemplifications  of  this  remark,  even 
among  those  species  which  frequent  trees  ;  but  in  such,  as 
in   the  Stonechats,   Saxicolinee,  and  Motacillince,  as  ha- 
bitually walk,  the  feet  are  much  stronger  and  the  shanks 
inure  lengthened.     Now,  the  very  reverse  of  this  structure 
is  the  typical  distinction  of  the  Flycatchers ;  their  legs  are 
re  111  ark  ably  small  and  weak, — more  so,  perhaps,  than  those 
of  any  dentirostral  birds, — showing  at  once  that  their  feet 
are  but  little  used;  and  such  we  find  to  be  the  case.    The 
Kly  catchers  constitute  the  fissirostral  type  of  form  among 
the  leading  divisions  of  the  Dentirostres,  and  they  conse- 
quently exhibit  all  the  chief  indications  of  that  primary 
type  of  nature,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  feathered  creation. 
These,  as  the  intelligent  ornithologist  already  knows,  are 
manifested  in  a  large  and  rather  wide   mouth  and  bill; 
short,   feeble,  and  often  imperfect  feet;    great  powers  of 
ii  1  <^ht  and  often  a  considerable  length  of  wing :  the  develop- 
ment of  this  latter  structure  is  not  always  apparent,  but  it 
is  the  peculiar  power  of  their  flight  upon  which  they  chiefly 
•Icpend  for  procuring  subsistence.    They  are  mostly  seden- 
tary, and  only  dart  upon  such  insects  as  come  within  a  sud- 
<lcn  swoop,  without  attempting  to  pursue  their  game  further, 
if  unsuccessful  in  the  first  instance:   they  return,  in  fact, 
to  the  spot  they  left,  or  to  another  very  near,  and  there  await 
patiently  until  another  insect  passes  within  the  proper  dis- 
tance.    This  habit  of  feeding  at  once  explains  the  reason 
of  the  feet  being  so  small  ana  weak,  by  showing  that  they 


are  merely  used  to  support  the  body ;  or,  at  least,  that  they 
are  not  employed  in  constant  exercise  or  exertion,  as  in  the 
generality  of  other  birds.  Other  characters  accompany 
these,  no  less  indicative  of  birds  which  feed  exclusively  upon 
the  wing :  the  bill  is  always  considerably  depressed  or  flat- 
tened, particularly  at  its  base ;  and  the  sides  of  the  mouth 
are  defended  with  stiff  bristles,  to  confine  the  struggles  of 
their  prey.' 

Mr.  Swainson  thinks  that  the  primary  divisions  appear  to 
be  represented  by  the  genera  Eurylaimus,  Muscicapa, 
Fluvidola,  Psarts,  and  Querula,  and  these,  according  to  his 
views,  constitute  the  types  of  so  many  subfamilies,  very  un- 
equal indeed,  in  their  contents,  yet  blending  sufficiently 
into  each  other  to  point  out  their  circular  succession.  He 
considers  the  first  two  of  these  to  be  the  typical  and  sub- 
typical  groups ;  and  the  three  next  to  be  aberrant. 

The  Prince  of  Musignano  (Geographical  and  Compara- 
tive List)  places  the  Muscicapidee  between  the  Turdidce  ana 
the  Laniadce;  and  he  makes  the  Muscicapidee  consist  of 
the  following  subfamilies  and  genera, 

a, 

Muscicapince. 

Ger\em:—Setophaga,8vr.  Tyrannula,  Sw.  Tyr annus, 
Vieill.  Milvulus,  Sw.  Butalis,  Boie.  Muscicapa,  Linn. 
Erythrosterna,  Bonap. 

b. 

Vireonince. 

Genera* — Icteria,  Vieill.  Vireo,  Vieill.  Vireo&ylva, 
Bonap. 

In  considering  this  arrangement,  the  student  should 
remember  that  it  only  applies  to  the  birds  of  Surope  and 
North  America. 

Mr.  Swainson  thus  defines  the  family:— 

Stature  small.  Bill  considerably  depressed  its  entire 
length,  broad :  the  edge  of  the  upper  mandible  folding  over 
that  of  the  lower ;  the  tip  abruptly  bent  and  notched.  Ric- 
tus wide,  defended  with  strong  rigid  bristles  pointing  for- 
wards. Feet  almost  always  short  (except  in  the  rasorial 
types,  where  of  course  they  are  longer),  small,  and  weak. 
Feed  solely  upon  insects  captured  during  flight  Habits 
sedentary. 

Subfamily  Querulince. 

Bill  strong,  broad,  much  depressed ;  gape  wide.  Rictus 
with  strong  bristles,  Feet  short,  resembling  those  of  the 
typical  Ampelince.    Lateral  scales  minute.    (Sw.) 

Mr.  Swainson  is  of  opinion  that  the  genus  Querula  is  the 
type  of  this  family,  and  he  observes  that  by  some  of  the  Lin- 
nean  writers  this  remarkable  bird  is  classed  as  a  Muscicapa  ; 
while  by  others,  even  among  the  moderns,  it  is  considered 
an  Ampelis  ;  and  he  thinks  that  both  of  these  opinions  may 
be  reconciled,  by  viewing  it— as  it  stands  in  his  arrange- 
ment—as the  connecting  link  between  these  families.  He 
remarks  that  all  the  other  Flycatchers,  according  to  his 
system,  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  feed  entirely  upon  insects ; 
but  there  is  unquestionable  testimony  that  this  species  lives 
also  upon  fruits,  thus  uniting  in  itself  the  characteristic. of 
the  two  families  which  it  connects.  In  the  bill,  he  adds, 
there  is  much  of  the  form  and  strength  of  that  of  Psaris, 
but  it  is  wide  and  more  depressed;  whilst  the  stiff  bristles 
at  the  rictus  betray  its  insectivorous  habit:  the  feet  are 
remarkably-  short  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  are  calculated 
only,  like  those  of  the  Ampelidce,  for  perching.  All  these 
characters,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Swainson,  not  only  point 
out  this  genus  as  the  fissirostral  type,  but  perfect  the  union 
of  the  families  of  Muscicapidee  and  Ampelidce, 

Genera. 

Querula,  Vieill.  and  Lathria,  Sw.  Of  these  we  select  the 
former  as  an  example. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  large,  broad,  and  strong.  Gonys 
long  and  straight.  Nostrils  concealed  by  incumbent  re- 
flected feathers.  Wings  long  and  broad,  fourth  quill  longest. 
Toes  unequal ;  inner  toe  shortest,  of  equal  length  with  the 
hind  toe.    Tail  even. 

Example,  Querula  rubricollis,  The  Common  Piahau. 

Description.— Black  with  a  purple  throat.  It  is  the 
Muscicapa  rubricoUis  of  Gmelin. 

Locality  and  Habits. — America,  where  they  go  in  troops 
in  the  woods  in  pursuit  of  insects. 
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Ptariante. 

Bill  Urge,  thick,  aubcylindrical.      Culmen  convex,  Mid 
without   any  ridge ;    the   tip  abruptly  bent   and   notched. 
Head  large,  depressed.      Mouth  very  wide.      **"  " 
lateral  toe*  unequal ;  interior  scales  of  the  to 
lateral  scales  small,  numerous.     Wioga  long. 


Feet  weak 


Mr.  Swainson  (who  give*  the  above  as  the  characters  of 
the  subfamily  to  which,  in  his  opinion,  Alectrura  imme- 
diately leads)  states  that  in  the  Ptarian/z  there  are  but 
three  ascertained  genera.  '  Tbese  birds,'  saj*  Mr.  Swain- 
son,  '  like  their  representative*,  Monacka  and  Ptarisoma, 
depart  considerably  from  the  types  of  this  family :  the  bill 
is  less  depressed  than  in  any  other  of  the  flycatchers,  and 
its  structure  is  altogether  stronger  and  thicker ;  tbey  are  all 
natives  of  Tropical  America,  and  are  generally  found  only 
in  thiok  forests.  Gubernele*  is  tlie  genna  by  which  they 
appear  to  be  connected  with  the  walerchata,  through  the 
medium  of  Alectrura.  One  species  only  is  yet  known,  the 
Gubenutet  for/lcalut,  remarkable  for  its  long  forked  tail: 
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to  this  succeeds  Piarit,  where  we  Qtid  nearly  all  the  specie* 
coloured  alike;  that  is,  tbey  are  more  or  less  of  a  grey  or 
pearl  white,  with  black  bead,  wings,  and  tail :  they  remind 
us  immediately  of  the  gull*,  and  this  analogy  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  when  worked  out.  in  the  whole  family.  Tbe 
smaller  birds  of  the  genus  Pachyrynchut  immediately  fol- 
Two  or  three  already  prepare  us  for  the  next*  diw- 
(Queruliiice),  by  the  great  depression  of  their  bills,  and 
the  singularly  formed  red  feathers  on  the  throat.'  iClatti- 
jtcaiion  of  Bird*,  part  iii.)  In  the  Synoptit  (part  iv.)  only 
two  genera  ere  given,  Piarit,  Cuv.,  and  Paehyrynchut, 
Spix.     Of  these  we  select  Ptari*  as  an  example. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  large.  The  rictus  smooth,  often 
iked  round  the  eve.     Wings  lengthened  ;   the  first  quill 
equal  to  or  longer  than  the  fourth.    Tail  short,  even.    Inner 
toe  shorter  than  the  outer.    (Sw.) 
Example,  Ptari*  Cayanewi*. 

Dctcriplton.— Ash-coloured-  head,  wings,  and  tail  black. 
This  is  the  Laniut  Cayanensit  cintreu*  of  Briason ;  Lamm 
Caytmut  of  Linnnus  and'  Gmelin;  Pie-griiehe  grite  d' 
Cayenne  of  Buflbn ;  Cayenne  Shrike  of  Latham ;  and  is  the 
type  of  Cuvier'a  genus  Piarit. 

Locality  and  Habit*. — South  America .  Cayenne  par- 
ticularly. Cuvier  says  that  its  manners  are  those  of  the 
Shrike*. 

Fluvicolitue. 
Legs  farmed  for  walking.    Tarsi  lengthened,  strong.    In- 
habit the  sides  of  marshes  and  rivers  in  Tropical  America. 
Seitura  alone  is  Australian.     (Sw.) 

Mr.  Swainson  stales  that  the  Fluvicotina,  or  walercriats, 
with  the  exception  of  one  genus,  whose  situation  is  Mill 
somewhat  doubtful,  are  entirely  restricted  to  the  warn)  lati- 
tudes of  America,  where  thoy  seem  to  represent  the  stone- 
chats  and  the  wagtails  of  Ihe  Old  World.  '  They  are,'  con- 
tinues this  author, 'strictly  ambulating  Flycatchers,  and  con- 
stitute the  rasorial  division  of  this  family.  Tbe  legs  are  con- 
sequently very  long,  and  formed  especially  for  walking  ;  the 
toes  are  also  long,  quite  divided  to  their  base,  and  furnished 
with  long  and  slightly  curved  claws.  This  structure  enable* 
these  birds  to  run  with  great  celerity ;  and  they  are  gene- 
rally seen  on  the  sides  of  streams  and  rivers,  feeding  upon 
flying  insects  which  resort  to  such  situations ;  for  they  never 
hunt  among  trees,  and  rarely  perch ;  such  at  least  are  the 
manners  of  the  typical  species;  but  there  are  of  course 
various  modifications  of  habit,  corresponding  to  those,  which 
will  now  be  glanced  al,  in  their  structure.  Mr.  Swainson 
exhibits  some  variation  in  bis  views  as  to  this  group  in  tbe 
third  and  fourth  parts  of  the  Clattification  qf  Bird*.  In 
the  third  part  the  first  genus,  with  which  he  begins  the 
series,  is  that  of  Seitura,  differing  only  from  Rhiptdura  by 
its  more  lengthened  bill  and  feet :  indeed  he  by  no  mean< 
fuels  satisfied  that  Seitura  is  naturally  separated  from  Rhi- 
pidura,  although,  for  the  present,  he  adopts  the  group  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Horsfleld.  He  neverthe- 
less expresses  his  suspicion  that  all  the  genera  of  tbe  Flu 
vicolinte  may  prove  to  be  natives  of  Tropical  America,  and 
that  Seitura  is  only  composed  of  aberrant  species  of  tthipi- 
dura  which  pass  into  the  Ftuvicolina.  Both  these  divisions 
(Seitura  and  Rhiptdura),  as  well  as  that  of  Seidrcut.  have 
broad  fan-shaped  tails,  which,  he  observes,  plainly  indicate 
the  type  to  which  they  belong,  although  the  rank  tbey 
respectively  bold  cannot,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge, 
be  clearly  ascertained.  '  Leaving  this  group,'  says  Mr. 
Swainson  in  continuation,  '  we  reach  that  of  Pluvieola,  by 
means  of  certain  black  and  glossy  birds  of  Brazil,  some  of 
which  have  distinct  crests :  these  latter  conduct  us  to  the 
typical  Fluricota,  having  the  legs  unusually  lone,  tlte  bill 
depressed,  the  tail  lengthened,  and  tbe  plumage  differently 
varied  with  white  and  black.  One  of  Ihe  most  charac- 
teristic of  these  singular  birds  is  the  Fluviooia  curtoria,  of 
the  sue  of  a  lark ;  but  some  are  nearly  equal  lo  a  small 
thrush.  Pertpicilla,  so  called  from  the  naked  fleshy  lobe 
which  surrounds  tbe  eyes  like  spectacles,  is  the  next  genua 
this  is  succeeded  by  Aleclrura,  one  of  the  most  distinct  and 
well  defined  group*  in  the  whole  circle  of  ornithology :  the 
remarkable  development  of  tbe  tail-feathers  in  this  group 
only  finds  a  parallel  in  the  genus  Vidua  among  the  finches 
and  that  of  Galiut  on  the  rasorial  circle.  Besides  these 
genera,  there  are  several  black  and  white  coloured  birds 
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having  a  general  resemblance  to  the  foregoing,  which  would 
seem  to  enter  among  the  waterahats ;  yet.  u  we  have  not 
sutikiently  analyzed  the  group,  we  must  leave  this  point 
undetermined :  among  these  are  the  white-headed  tody  of 
1  lie  old  writers,  which  u  either  a  Tyrannula  or  an  aberrant 
Fturicola,  as  well  as  the  Mutcieapa  Itucodlla  of  Hahn, 
which,  in  outward  appearance,  so  much  resembles  a  mana- 
kin,  that  it  may  possibly  prove  a  representative  of  that 
family  in  tbe  present  circle.'  In  the  fourth  part  the  sub- 
family is  made  to  consist  of- the  following  genera,  arranged 
in  the  order  here  given : — 

Guhernetet,  Vie.-  Attetrurut,  Vieill.  Fluvieola,  Sw.  (with 
it-  subgenus  Blechroput,  8*.  Pcpoasca, D'Arar.).  Seitura, 
Horsf.  and  Vig.  Pertpicilla,  Sw.  Of  these  we  select 
Gitbemetet. 

Generic  Character.— Bill  thick,  subdepressed,  raised  at 
the  base,  culmen  rounded;  upper  mandible  slightly  notched 
at  llie  apex;  nostrila  rounded;  the  rictus  furnished  with 
close-set  rigid  vibrissa.  Wingt  moderate;  quills,  from  the 
1  it  to  the  9lh  nearly  equal,  the  first  the  shortest,  the  second 
the  longest;  the  external  beards  (pogoniisi,  except  the 
beards  of  the  first  feather,  notched  in  tbe  middle ;  internal 
beards  entire.  Feet  with  moderate  tarsi ;  the  acrotarsia  and 
pnralarsia  seutelleled;  soles  reticulated  with  oval  scales. 
Tail  very  long  and  forked.    (Vig.) 

Kxarople,  Gubemetet  Curminghami. 

Description. — Ash-coloured,  longitudinally  lineated  with 
brown,  throat  and  rump  white,  lunula  ted  pectoral  band  pur- 
plish-brown, wings  and  tail  brownish-black;  quills  longi- 
tudinally banded  with  ferruginous. 


OotxrnelH  CneolniAiml-    (Vtg.,Z«d.  Jom.) 

Mr.  Vigor*,  whose  generic  and  specific  descriptions  we 
have  (riven  above,  says  that  this  bird,  which  he  named  after 
Colon tl  Cunningham  of  Rio  Janeiro,  appears  to  have  a 
considerable  affinity  to  the  genus  Psarit  of  Cuvier  in  the 
structure  of  its  bill  and  wings,  but  that  it  differs  from  it  by 
oilier  such  essential  characters,  as  to  have  induced  Mr. 
Vigors  to  place  it  in  a  separate  genus.  Besides  the  differ- 
ence in  the  structure  of  the  tail,  en  important  character,  be 
ub-,t:rvc*,  in  the  group  of  the  Lant'adtv,  which  still  retain 
Mime  of  the  powers  of  flight  belonging  to  the  Fiuirmlree, 
lie  notes  the  following  differences  between  the  two  forme. 
The  i  ictal  bristles  of  his  bird  are  strong  and  numerous 


while  in  Psaris  they  are  scarcely  perceptible.  The  tarn, 
though  somewhat  wea'ker  than  those  of  Plant,  are  in  a 
slight  degree  weaker,  while  the  toes  are  longer  and  stronger 
The  lateral  scales  of  the  tarsi  are  square  and  far  asunder, 
while  in  Pram  they  are  rounded  and  numerous.  The 
binder  scales  also  are  lese  rounded,  less  close,  and  less  con- 
spicuous than  in  the  latter  genus.  {Zool.  Journ.,  vol.  il)  , 
Mutcicapinar. 

Feet  weak,  formed  only  for  perching,  generally  short 
(excepting  in  Todut),  but  always  very  slender,  and  often 
syndactyly  Bill  more  or  less  depressed.  Gape  with  stiff 
bristles.  Claws  small,  considerably  curved.  Lateral  toea 
unequal.  Inhabits  warm  and  tropical  latitudes,  bnt  ex- 
cluded from  North  America.     (Sw.) 

This  extensive  subfamily  contains  the  ordinary  Flycatchers, 
the  generality  of  which  do  not  exceed  the  dimensions  of 
Mutcieapa  gritola.  Mr.  Swainson  remarks  that  tbe  bill, 
although  it  is  rarely  so  broad  as  in  the  Kurylaiffiina,  is 
much,  more  flattened,  and  the  bristles  at  the  gape  are  more 
developed.  '  Their  whole  structure  also,'  continues  Mr. 
Swainson, '  is  more  slight  and  delicate ;  but  their  colouring, 
although  sometimes  elegant,  is  almost  devoid  of  vivid  tints. 
The  different  form  and  length  of  the  bill  and  feet  furnish 
the  characters  by  which  the  genera  and  subgenera  are  dis- 
tinguished; while  the  species,  which  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  with  the  exceptwn  of  the  genus  Todui,  are  only 
found  in  tbe  Old  World.  The  typical  genera  are  Todut 
and  Mutcieapa;  the  aberrant  are  Megalophut,  Mnnacha, 
and  Rkipidura:  the  two  first  are  so  numerous  in  aperies  aa 
to  contain  subgenera.'  Mr.  Swainson  then  enters  into  a 
lengthened  notice  of  the  different  genera  and  subgenera; 
exhibits  the  circle  of  Todut,  which  ne  considers  to  be  com- 
plete with  that  of  Mutcieapa ;  and  gives  the  following  aa  a 
table,  showing  the  comparison  of  Todur  with  the  orders  of 
birds,  and  the  tribes  of  the  Perchers. 
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This  illustration  Mr.  Swainson  considers  to  be  perfect. 
(Clattijication  of  Birds,  part  in.) 

The  genera  and  subgenera  of  the  Muscicapinte  are,  in 
the  fourth  part  of  the  work  last  quoted,  placed  in  the 
following  order: — 

Rhipidura,  Horsf.  and  Vie.  ;  Monacka,  Horsf.  and  Vig. ; 
Megalophut,  Sw. ;  Todut,  Auct.  (with  the  following  sub- 
genera:— Conopcphaga,  Vieill.;  Platyrhynchia,  Desm.; 
Todut,  Linn. ;  Lepturut,  Sw. ;  Platystera,  Jard.  and  Solby) ; 
Mutcieapa,  Linn,  (with  the  following  subgenera :— Crmito- 
loplia,*  Sw. ;  Muteipeta,  Cuv. ;  Myiagra,  Horsf.  and  Vig. ; 
Mutcieapa,  Linn. ;  and  Hyliota,  Sw.). 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  more  than  a  selection  of  Home 
of  these  forms,  and  we  must  confine  ourselves  in  this  article 
to  an  attempt  to  illustrate  those  of  Rhipidura,  Todut,  and 
Mutcieapa. 

Rbipidura. 

Generic  Character.-- -Bill  short,  depressed,  brood  at  the 
base,  compressed  at  tbe  apex,  the  culmen  arched ;  upper 
mandible  notched  at  the  apex;  notlrilt  basal,  oval,  nearly 
covered  with  bristles  and  plumules;  rictut  furnished  with 
close-set  bristles,  generally  exceeding  the  mandible*  in 
length.  Wingt  moderate,  subacuminate ;  the  first  quill 
shortest,  the  second  longer  by  twice,  the  third  and  fourth 
(which  last  is  the  longest  J  gradually  longer.  Tail  elongated, 
patulous,  rounded  at  the  lip.  Feet  moderate,  slender;  the 
aerotartia  and  pvralarsia  entire.     (Vig.  and  Horsf.) 

Example,  Rhipidura  ftahellif era. 

Description.— Brown-black;  superciliary  and  postocular 
spot,  throat,  points  of  the  wing-coverts,  and  stems  and  tips 
of  the  tail-feathers  white;  abdomen  inclining  to  ferruginous. 
(V.  and  H.)  This  is  the  Mutcieapa ftabeU\feraot  Gmelin; 
the  Fan-tailed  Flycatcher  of  Latham. 

Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Horsfteld  remark  that  the  figure  of 
this  species  given  by  Dr.  Latham  has  much  more  while  on 
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th,  lateral  tail-feathers  than  the  bird  described  by  thein, 
but  they  add  that  ths  Dr.  affirm*  that  the  species  U  subject 
to  much  variation. 

Habit*.—  Mr.  Caley,  speaking  of  tbia  species  under  the 
name  of  fan-tail,  says,  'There  u^melhing  singular  in  the 
habit*  of  this  bird-  It  frequents  the  small  trees  and  bushes, 
from  whence  it  suddenly  darta  at  ita  prey,  spreading  out 
its  tail  like  a  fan,  and,  to  appearance,  turning  over  Tike  a 
tumbler  Pigtott,  and  then  immediately  reluming  to  the 
tame  twig  or  bough  from  whence  it  sprung.  These  action* 
it  continue*  constantly  to  repeat  The  skin  ii  very  tender ; 
and  it  is  difficult,  after  having  taken  it  off  the  body,  (o 
restore  it  again  to  ita  proper  shape.' 

LoealitUi  —  Australia.  Mr.  Caley  lays  that  the  species 
i*  very  common  about  Paramatta,  and  he  does  not  recollect 
having  missed  it  at  any  period  of  the  year.  Qmelin, 
quoting  Fowler,  gives  New  Zealand  at  the  habitat. 
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Todies,  he  add*,  are  varv  small  birds  of  America,  living 
ipon  insect*  which  they  "catch  in  the  mud  or  in  the  water. 
They  are,'  says  lie, '  in  truth,  water  MoueherniUi ;  their 
wide  and  flattened  bill,  furnished  with  asperities,  or  teeth, 
permit*  them  to  sift  the  mud  and  retain  their  prey:  they 
also  seek  for  small  insect*  under  the  moss  and  on  tb* 
banks  of  small  streams.' 

The  bird  is  placed  by  Mr.   Vigors  among  the    Putt- 
nttru. 

Locality.— The  Antilles. 


Usftena  art«ul*m. 
Todus. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  lengthened,  broad  throughout, 
contracting  suddenly  at  the  tip,  very  flat  Bristles  short, 
weak,  or  none.  Tail  short,  very  slender,  rounded.  Legs 
long,  weak.  Toe*  short ;  the  outer  more  or  less  united  to 
the  middle  one.  Tropical  America  only.  (Sw.) 
Example,  Todun  viridit. 
Description.—  Bright-green    above,    whitish   beneath 


vol.  2,  p.  306  ;  Ray,  Sun.  Amend.,  p.  1ST) ;  Todu*  viridit, 
pectore  rubra,  rottro  recto  uf  Brown  \Jam.,  p.  476)1  Todier 
die  St.  Domingae  of  Button;    the  Green  Tody  of  English 


author*. 

Habit*,  Food,  Sfc.— Sloano  says  of  this  specimen  that  the 
belly  or  stomach  was  pretty  thick,  and  very  well  filled 
with  eimiae*  and  small  vermin  of  the  like  kind.  It  lores, 
he  add*,  melancholy  places,  and  scarce  will  stir  from  any 
one  till  they  take  it  '  It  is,'  says  Sloaue  in  conclusion, 
'  one  of  the  most  beautiful  small  bird*  I  ever  saw.'  Browns 
stats*  that  it  is  a  very  familiar  and  beautiful  bird,  and  will 
often  1st  a  man  come  within  a  few  feet,  and  look  for  minutes 
together  at  it,  before  it  moves.  '  It  keens,'  he  adda, '  much 
about  bouses  in  the  country  parts,  flies  very  slow,  and  pro- 
bably may  be  easily  tamed.' 

M.  Lesson,  who  planes  the  genua  with  doubt  between 
Ptatyrhynchu*  and  Myiagra,  says  that  the  birds  composing 
the  genua  hare  the  greatest  approximations  to  the  King- 
fishers, near  which,  and  in  the  syndactylous  tribe,  Cuvier 
has  arranged  them.  M.  Lesson  is  of  opinion  that  they  are 
united  to  the  Kingfisher*  by  his  genus  Todiramphui, 
though  he  at  the  same  lime  observes  that  M.  Temminck 
admits  only  one  Tody,  vis.  Todu*  viridit,  placing  it  near 
Piaiwrkynchut  and  before  the  Moucheroilee,  an  opinion 
which   appears  I     "    '  "    "  ™" 


Muscicapa.    (Butali;  Boie.) 

Generic  Character.—Bill  moderate,  triangular,  and  nst 

much  dilated  at  the  base,  which  is  furnished  with  long  and 

stiff  hairs.     Nostril*  basal,  lateral,  ovoid,  partially  covered 

with  hairs  directed  forwards.     Wing*  rather  pointed ;  ar> 

3 oil!  small  and  spurious,  second  rather  shorter  than  th« 
lird  and  fourth,  which  are  the  longest.  Tail  rather  sbo:; 
or  moderate,  even  or  slightly  forked.  Feet  rather  strong 
tarsus  and  middle  toe  lengthened ;  inner  toe  almost  as  Ion.- 
as  the  outer  toe. 

Example,  Muteieapa  griiola. 

Description. — All  the  upper  parts  ash-brown ;  forehen  : 
approaching  to  whitish  ;  a  longitudinal  stripe  of  a  d«y 
brown  on  the  head ;  throat  and  middle  of  the  belly  white 
sides  of  the  neck,  breast  and  aides  sprinkled  with  longuu- 
dinal  stains  of  ash-brown. 

This  is  the  Gobe-mouehe  propremeat  dit  of  BubVi- 
Gobe-mouche  gri*  of  Temminck ;  Ftiegenfdnger  and  (*■>- 
Jttcktef  Fticgenfanger  of  the  Germans;  Stoparola of  \\&n>- 
vundus  ana  Ray;  y  Gtoybedog  of  the  antient  British. 
Spotted  Flycatcher  and  (provincial)  Beam-bird,  Raflc 
Poet-bird,  &c,  of  the  modern  British. 

Geographical  Distribution,  Food,  Habit*.  Rcproducti.*- 
— The  Spotted  Flycatcher,  one  of  the  latest  of  our  sumnw-r 
visitants,  rarely  arrives  in  those  islands  before  the  latter  psr. 
of  May,  when  its  insect  food,  which  consists  principally  ■.' 
fliea  and  other  dipterous  insects,  abounds.  Ita  mode  of  esp- 
turing  them  is  well  described  by  White  in  the  rsassan 
quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this  article.  Temmmck 
say*  that  it  rarely  eats  caterpillars  and  ants.  Pennant  atalr- 
tbat  it  is  very  fond  of  cherries ;  but  Mr.  Selby  say  a  that  ti 
has  not  been  able  to  verify  this,  and  that  he  is  inclined  '>' 
believe  that  the  Greater  Petty  chaps  {Sylvia  hortenstn,  i 


.  Lesson  to  be  well  founded.    The 


MU  S 

keen  devonrer  of  all  the  smaller  fruit*,  has  in  most  in- 
stances been  mistaken  for  the  present  bird.  Toe  same 
author  tells  us  that  it  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  Scotland;  Mr. 
Gould  Bays  that  it  is  found  throughout  England  and  a  por- 
tion at  Scotland,  wherever  there  exists  a  locality  suitable  to 
its  economy.  It  quits  us  in  September  and  October,  having 
bred  and  brought  up  its  young  here.  M.  Temminck  says 
that  it  is  spread  in  Europe  as  far  as  Sweden,  and  that  it  is 
found  in  tha  temperate  provinces  of  Russia;  but  that  it  f 
rare  in  Holland.  Mr.  Selby  states  that  its  summer  or  poll 
migration  extends  as  far  as  Sweden  and  Norway.  Tt 
Prince  of  Husignano  ISpecchio  Comparative)  notes  il  t 
rare  in  the  summer  near  Rome ;  and  as  found  in  Europ 

generally.  {Geographical  and  Comparative  Litt.)  Ml 
ould  says,  'The  Spotted  Flycatcher  appears  to  enjoy  a 
wide  range  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  being  generally 
dispersed  from  the  border  of  the  Arctic  circle  to  its  most 
southern  boundary:  and  we  have  also  frequently  observed 
it  among  collections  from  India.'  The  nest,  loosely  con- 
structed of  moss,  fibres,  catkins  of  the  haiel,  or  small  twigs 
lined  with  straw  and  wool  or  hair  and  feathers,  is  often 

E  laced  upon  the  jutting  ends  of  beams  and  rafters  in  tool- 
ouses,  or  other  garden  or  farm  buildings,  whence  its  name 
of  Beam-bird.  The  four  or  five  eggs  are  greyish-white, 
with  pale  orange-brown  spots.  When  the  young  are  able 
to  leave  the  nest,  the  parents  lead  them  to  some  place  where 
insects  abound.  There  the  young  soon  learn  to  capture 
their  prey  after  the  manner  of  the  old  birds. 

The  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage.  The  young,  for  a  short 
time  after  they  begin  to  fly,  have  the  feathers  tipped  with 
yellowish- white,  which  gives  them  a  mottled  appearance. 
The  chirp  of  (bis  Flycatcher,  its  only  note,  a  weak. 


broad;  the  upper  mandible  convex  above,  dilated 
base,  and  the  margins  folding  over  those  of  the  upper  man- 
dible; the  tip  abruptly  hooked.  Wings  rather  short.  Feet 
strong,  moderate.  The  outer  toe  connected  for  half  its 
length  to  tbe  middle  toe ;  hinder  toe  long ;  inner  toe 
shortest. 

Mr.  Swainson,  who  gives  this  as  the  character  of  the  sub- 
family, observes  that  the  Eurylaimina  are  the  most  re- 
markable birds  of  the  whole  family ;  the  species  are  very 
few,  and  thair  geographical  limits  seem  to  be  restricted  to 
the  hottest  parts  of  India,  where  they  inhabit  tha  forests. 
'  In  fiie,'  continues  Mr. Swainson,  '  they  exceed  all  others, 
>ave  the  genus  Querula,  in  this  family,  being  about  the  size 
of  starlings,  while  the  enormous  breadth  of  their  bills  and 
the  peculiar  brightness  of  their  colouring  render  it  impos- 
sible for  the  student  to  mistake  them  for  any  other  genus. 
Tbe  bill  is  not  only  excessively  broad,  hut  the  margins  of 
the  base  are  so  dilated  that  they  often  project  over  those  of 
lbs  lower  mandible,  while  its  substance  seems  much  more 
■olid  than  in  the  ordinary  Flycatcher*.  Although  very  few 
iper.ies  have  hitherto  been  discovered,  it  is  quite  clear  that 


tho  Ave  leading  tvpea  have  come  to  light,  although  only 
one  example  of  the  genera  Serihphut,  Ptoritoma,  and 
Platystoma,  are  yet  known.  It  may  here  be  observed  that 
notwithstanding  the  great  width  of  the  bill  In  all  these 
birds,  it  is  nevertheless  much  more  convex  above,  and  in 
some  instances  is  even  more  raised  on  the  culmen  than  any 
of  the  others ;  the  feet  also  and  tbe  whole  structure  of  the 
body  are  more  robust  Hence,  although  the  width  of  the 
mouth  and  tbe  great  siie  of  the  head  would  indicate  this  to 
be  the  pre-eminent  typical  group,  yet  all  tbe  other  charac- 
ters would  place  it  as  the  typical.  Scrilophu*  is  evidently 
tne  rasorial  or  crested  type;  and  it  departs  considerably 
from  the  others  by  the  only  species  yet  known  being  very 
fond  of  fruits;  this  is  in  conformity  with  the  strong  and 
remarkable  analogy  it  shows,  even  in  its  outward  appear- 
ance, to  the  wax-winged  chatterers  (Bombyalla}.' 

The  genera  given  by  Mr.  Swainson  in  the  'Synopsis'  are-  . 
—  Btayiaimiu,  Horsf. ;  Cymbirhynchui,  Vig. ;  Platyttomut, 
Sw.  (both  of  which  are  placed  by  M.  Lesson  in  his  genus 
EroUa);  Piaritomut,  Sw.;  and  Serilaphu*.  6w.  Mr. 
Swainson  considers  Eurylaimus  to  be  the  pre-eminent 
type;  Cymbirhynchui  the  subtypical  type;  Platystomu*  the 
nssirostral  type ;  and  Senlophut  the  rasorial  type ;  by  which 
and  Megalophut  regiut  he  considers  that  tbe  Eurylai 
v  and  Sbudoapina  are  united.    Of  these  genera  we 

Eurylaimus. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  broader  than  tbe  head;  under 

mandible  very  thin,  particularly  at  the  base.   Nostrils  basal, 

transverse,  oval;  the  aperture  naked.     First  quill* slightly, 

id  almost  imperceptibly  graduated.  Tail  short, rounded. 


fc   UU  t*  BanbfeM  Janata  M  I*  urnSl.1   t,  M 
itariortweftti*  una,  loituw  Unit  [e1*|I»  «»«*«.    { 

Example,    Eurylaimus   Jdvaniciu    (EuryU 
Jteldii,  Temm.). 

Description.— Entire  length  eight  inches.     Head,  si 

of  the  neck,  and  the  whole  of  the  neck  and  body  underneath 
violet,  or  rather  vinous,  varying  in  intensity.  The  part  of 
the  forehead  around  the  bill  nearly  black.  Upper  part  of 
the  neck  brown,  darker  towards  the  back,  where  the  tint  is 
sooty.  Wings  very  deep  blackish-brown  above,  more  in- 
tense near  lb*  shoulder,  and  lighter  towards  the  extremity. 
A  yellow  streak  between  the  coverts  and  secondary  quills. 
Wings  beneath  from  the  aiillaa  to  the  shoulder  yellow, 
which  borders  the  wing  externally.  Tail-coverts  black  at 
the  base  and  yellow  at  tbe  tips,  so  that  the  rump  appears 
yellow,  which  is  the  colour  at  the  vent.  Two  intermediate 
tail-feathers  black,  four  next  on  each  side  black,  with  a 
white  transverse  band  near  the  extremity.  On  tbe  two 
external  feathers  tbe  band  is  near  tbe  middle,  and  rather 
broader.  Bill  reddish-brown  at  tbe  base,  with  both  man- 
dibles irregularly  variegated,  and  striped  towards  the  ex- 
tremity; culmen  yellowish;  cutting-edges  intensely  black 
and  shining.  Tarsi  and  toes  dusky  yellowish;  claws  brown, 
inclining  to  black. 

Geographical  Distribution  and  Habiti.—Dr.  Horetkld 
is  of  opinion  that  from  tho  observations  of  Sir  Stamford 
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of  those  parts  of  animals  which  are  most  exercised ;  though 
for  cooking  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  toughness  of  fibre 
which  usually  coincides  with  great  strength  and  a  large 
quantity  of  fibrine. 

The  colour  of  the  muscles  is  dependent  partly  on  the 
blood  which  they  contain,  but  chiefly  on  a  peculiar  colouring 
matter,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  blood,  which  is  fixed  in 
their  tissue.  Their  colour  is  distinctly  though  remotely 
connected  with  the  quantity  and  condition  of  red  blood  in 
the  system,  and  its  depth  is  one  of  the  best  signs  of  robustness 
nnd  lull  health.  Thus  in  all  quadrupeds  and  birds  the  mus- 
cles are  more  or  less  red,  and  the  colour  is  deepest  in  the 
parts  which  are  most  actively  employed,  but  pale  and  scarcely 
perceptible  in  those  which  nave  not  been  frequently  exerted, 
and  also  in  those  animals  which,  by  being  closely  stalled  and 
stabled,  are  killed  in  a  condition  of  great  debility ;  hence 
the  difference  between  red  and  white  meats.  In  amphibia, 
which  have  less  red  blood  than  mammalia  and  birds,  the 
muscles  are  usually  pale:  in  fish,  which  have  still  less,  they 
are,  with  the  exception  of  the  heart,  and  those  which  move 
the  fins  and  are  particularly  exerted,  quite  white.  There 
are  however  some  exceptions,  as  the  salmon  and  tunny. 
In  animals  of  a  still  lower  order,  the  muscles,  though  still 
preserving  the  same  structure,  are  all  quite  white. 

The  peculiar  vital  power  of  the  muscular  tissue  is  its  con- 
tractility ;  that  is,  the  power  which  its  fibres  possess,  when 
stimulated  by  the  will  or  other  means,  of  shortening  them- 
selves, and  thus  approximating  the  points  to  which  their  ex- 
tremities are  attached.   'When  muscles  contract,  they  become 
shorter,  harder,  and  thicker,  but  their  actual  size  remains 
the  same,  for  what  they  lose  in  length  they  exactly  gain  in 
breadth  and  thickness.      The  fasciculi  are  also  wrinkled 
or  thrown  into  undulated  lines,  which  are  most  visible  when 
the  contraction  is  least  powerful  and  rather  trembling,  and 
the  fibres  vibrate  so  as  to  produce  a  distinct  sound.    The 
more  powerful  the  contraction,  the  more  rapid  are  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  muscular  fibres,  the  higher  the  note  which  they 
produce,  and  the  greater  the  difficulty  of  perceiving  them 
with  the  eye.    The  simplest  method  of  observing  the  sound 
of  muscular  contraction  is  that  which  Dr.  Woliaston  pointed 
out  ('  Croonian  Lecture,'  1809) ;  when  the  tip  of  the  thumb 
or  of  one  of  the  fingers  is  put  into  the  external  ear,  while 
some  of  the  muscles  of  the  former  are  in  a  state  of  contraction, 
a  sound  is  heard  like  that  of  carriages  running  rapidly  over 
a  distant  stone  pavement  This  sound  is  not  heard  when  the 
same  degree  of  pressure  is  applied  to  the  same  part  by  any 
ot  her  means  than  those  in  which  muscular  contraction  is  con- 
cerned.    By  rubbing  a  piece  of  stick  over  the  notched  edge 
of  a  board  so  as  to  produce  a  similar  sound,  and  counting 
the  number  of  notches  whose  edges  were  struck  in  a  given 
time,  Dr.  Woliaston  concluded  that  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions of  a  contracted  muscle  is  between  twenty  and  thirty 
in  a  second.    The  sound  thus  produced  has  acquired  great 
importance  from  its  application  in  auscultation.    It  is  the 
cause  of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  [Heart],  and  as  some 
modification  in  its  tone  and  intensity  must  be  produced  by 
the  morbid  changes  to  which  that  organ  is  subject,  it  affords 
one  of  the  indications  for  the  diagnosis  of  its  diseases. 

The  relaxation  of  a  muscle  presents  jphenoraena  exactly 
the  converse  of  those  of  its  contraction.  The  power  by  which 
the  voluntary  muscles  are  lengthened  after  having  contracted 
is  generally  the  extension  to  which,  when  they  cease  to  act, 
they  are  subjected  by  some  other  muscles  (their  antagonists), 
whose  action  is  the  opposite  of  their  own.  The  hollow  in- 
voluntary muscles  are  usually  extended  after  contraction  by 
lie  accumulation  of  fluids  or  other  substances  forced  into 
heir  cavities  by  some  external  power.  It  maybe  yet  a 
juestion  whether  muscles  have  a  vital  and  independent 
>ower  of  dilatation  as  well  as  of  contraction,  but  on  the 
vliole  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  their  possessing  such  a 
tower,  for  the  heart  will  contract  and  dilate  when  empty,  if 
xfernal  stimuli  are  applied,  and  the  hearts  of  reptiles  when 
iiing  in  the  air  will  sometimes  go  on  contracting  and  dilat- 
n'jr  till  they  are  nearly  dry  and  stiff.  Were  there  no  vital 
ower  of  dilatation,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  heart 
r  any  other  muscle  when  separated  from  the  body  should, 
fier  having  once  contracted,  be  dilated  so  as  to  be  able  to 
i  ii tract  again. 

When  muscles  shorten  however  it  is  not  always  by  an 
Kt-rciso  of  their  peculiar  vital  contractility,  but  often  by 
ieir  elasticity,  by  which,  like  all  the  other  tissues,  they  are 
[ways  maintained  in  a  certain  degree  of  tension.  Thus 
lion  a  muscle  is  divided,  its  ends  retract  as  well  after 
P.  C,  No.  979. 


death,  or  when  its  nerves  are  cut,  as  during  life  and  health. 
It  is  by  this  power  that  muscles,  after  having  been  much 
extended,  generally  return  to  their  natural  size ;  thus  when 
a  muscle  on  one  side  of  the  joint  of  any  limb  shortens,  it  is 
evident  that  its  antagonist  on  the  opposite  side. must  be 
lengthened  in  the  same  proportion,  and  when  the  contract- 
ing muscle  ceases  to  act,  the  elasticity  of  the  extended  one 
(increased  by  the  tension  to  which  it  haB  been  subjected) 
will  be  alone  sufficient  in  most  cases  to  restore  the  limb  to 
its  position  of  rest. 

The  actual  power  with  which  a  muscle  contracts  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  fibres  and  inversely  as 
their  length.  Hence  in  all  the  muscles  in  which  great 
strength  is  required,  as  in  the  chief  muscles  of  the  shoulder 
and  hip,  the  fibres  do  not  run  straight  from  the  general  point 
of  origin  to  that  of  insertion,  but  the  whole  mass  of  the  muscle 
is  divided  into  a  number  of  small  portions,  in  which  a  multi- 
tude of  short  fibres  are  attached  to  separate  points  within 
the  muscle,  so  that  they  may  act  separately,  or,  when  great 
exertion  is  necessary,  altogether,  and  with  far  greater  power 
than  a  smaller  number  of  long  straight  fibres  could.  The 
strength  of  a  muscle  is  very  commonly  increased  by  its 
fibres  not  running  parallel  to  the  line  in  which  the  muscle 
has  to  draw  the  part  to  which  it  is  attached,  but  with  vari- 
ous degrees  of  obliquity  to  that  line.  Thus  in  many  muscles 
the  fibres  and  fasciculi  are  attached  obliquely  to  one  or 
both  sides  of  a  tendon,  as  the  fibres  of  a  feather  are  attached 
to  its  shaft ;  by  which  arrangement,  though  each  muscular 
fibre  contracts  in  its  own  direction,  the  general  result  of 
their  contraction  and  the  direction  in  which  the  resistance 
will  act  upon  them  forms  an  oblique  angle  with  their  direc- 
tion and  much  of  the  danger  of  their  being  ruptured  is 
removed.  There  are  indeed  but  few  instances  of  rectilineal 
muscles  in  the  body ;  in  nearly  all,  the  fibres  are  placed 
more  or  less  obliquely  to  the  line  in  which  they  have  to 
draw  the  part  to  which  they  are  attached ;  a  plan  by  which, 
though  individually  they  lose  in  active  power,  they  gain  in 
resistance,  and  by  which  a  far  greater  number  may  in  the 
the  same  space  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  given  point. 

An  almost  infinite  variety  of  arrangement  is  found  in 
the  muscular  fibres  adapted  to  the  especial  purpose  which 
each  muscle  has  to  fulfil,  whether  it  be  chiefly  strength  of 
action,  or  rapidity  or  extent  of  motion ;  and  all  are  guided 
by  the  nicest  mechanical  rules.  Wherever  strength  is  more 
necessary  than  a  wide  extent  of  motion,  the  fibres  are  in- 
creased in  number  and  placed  obliquely  to  the  direction  of 
the  resistance ;  wherever  extent  of  motion  is  more  needed 
than  strength,  the  fibres  are  long  and  ran  almost  straight 
from  one  point  to  the  other,  so  as  to  give  the  full  benefit  of 
their  contraction ;  where  velocity  is  required,  they  are  placed 
at  a  part  of  a  lever  close  by  the  centre  of  motion,  the  resist- 
ance being  placed  on  a  part  more  distant  from  the  centre. 
In  general  the  absolute  power  exerted  by  a  muscle  in  con- 
tracting is  much  less  than  its  efficient  power,  a  great  part  of 
its  force  being  lost  in  its  being  inserted  obliquely  on  the 
lever  which  it  has  to  move,  or  in  the  distance  of  the  resistance 
from  the  centre  of  motion,  or  in  the  resistance  which  other 
muscles  and  the  adjacent  tissues,  which  have  to  be  extended, 
present,  &c.  But  it  is  constantly  found  that  where  power 
is  lost,  a  corresponding  gain  of  velocity  or  extent  of  motion, 
or  of  convenience  and  compactness  of  form,  and  readiness  of 
action,  is  obtained. 

MUSCLE,  or  MUSSEL.    [Mytilidx.] 

MUSES  (Mustv,  in  Latin ;  Moumu,  in  Greek),  the  name  of 
certaiu  sister  goddesses  in  the  Greek  mythology,  who  were 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music,  and 
the  sciences  of  history  and  astronomy.  The  original  concep- 
tion of  the  Muses  must  be  sought  for  in  that  disposition  of 
the  human  mind  which  prompts  us  to  embody  abstract  ideas 
in  a  sensuous  form.  Such  seems  likewise  to  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  Graces,  Fates,  Furies,  and  other  mythological 
personages  of  that  class.  [Graces.]  In  the  instance  of  the 
Muses,  the  powers  of  memory,  music,  and  song  were  per- 
sonified into  individual  goddesses,  who  were  supposed  to 
inspire  men  with  these  gifts.  At  first  the  Muses  were  said 
to  be  only  three :  Mneme,  that  is,  •  memory  ;*  Melete,  or  •  me- 
ditation ;'  and  Aoide,  or  '  song ;'  and  they  resided  of  old  on 
Mount  Helicon  in  Boeotia.  (Pausanias,  ix.  29.)  Accord- 
ing to  the  poet  Alcman,  they  were  the  daughters  of  Uranus 
and  Geea,  or  the  earth.  Cicero  (De  Natura  Deorum,  ,iii. 
21)  mentions  four,  namely,  Thelxinoe,  'mind-soother; 
Arche,  or  '  beginning  ;*  Aoide  ;  and  Melete ;  and  he  says 
,  that  they  were  the  offspring  of  the  second  Jupiter.  [Jupi- 
1  Vot.XVI.-D 
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tbb.]  He  goes  on  to  say  that  there  were  other  Muses,  nine 
in  number,  born  of  the  third  Jupiter  (the  son  of  Saturn) 
and  of  Mnemosyne ;  and  also  a  third  family  of  Muses,  called 
Pierides  by  the  poets,  who  were  the  daughters  of  the  third 
Jupiter  and  Antiope,  and  were  similar  in  their  names  and 
equal  in  number  to  the  preceding.    Hesiod,  in  his  '  Theo- 

fony'  (A3),  reckons  nine  Muses,  daughters  of  Zeus  and 
1  nemosyne,  and  gives  their  names  as  follows :— Calliope, 
Olio,  Melpomene,  Thalia,  Euterpe,  Terpsichore,  Erato, 
Polyhymnia,  and  Urania,  and  he  says  that  Pieria  in  Ma- 
cedonia was  their  first  dwelling-place.  These  are  the 
Muses  generally  alluded  to  by  the  poets.  It  appears  that 
the  worship  of  the  Muses  was  introduced  from  Macedonia 
into  BcBotia,  Phocis,  and  other  parts  of  Hellas.  The  story 
of  the  contest  of  the  Muses  with  the  nine  daughters  of 
Pierus,  a  Macedonian,  who  pretended  to  rival  the  Muses  in 
tinging,  but  were  vanquished  and  changed  into  magpies 
(Ovid i us,  Metamorph.tv.)  may  have  been,  as  some  critics  nave 
conjectured,  an  allegory  originating  in  the  national  vanity 
of  the  Greeks,  to  show  their  superiority  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  over  their  Macedonian  neighbours.  The  Thracian 
bard  Thamyris  tried  a  like  chance,  with  a  like  result  *  he 
had  his  eyes  put  out  and  was  deprived  of  his  lyre. 

Homer  mentions  the  Muses  as  the  goddesses  of  song, 
who  inhabited  lofty  Olympus,  but  he  does  not  specify  their 
number  or  names.  In  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad  he  in- 
vokes them, '  to  whom  all  things  are  known/  to  assist  his 
memory  while  he  is  enumerating  the  leaders  of  the  Greek 
threes  at  Troy.  The  occupations  of  the  Muses  were  sing- 
ing, dancing,  and  attending  the  banquets  of  the  Gods. 
They  were  the  attendauts  of  Apollo  and  also  of  Bacchus. 
The  name  Musa  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  a 
Greek  verb  which  means  '  to  discover,'  because  the  Muses 
were  said  to  be  acquainted  with  recondite  mysteries  and 
future  events ;  but  this  etymology  is  mere  trifling,  and  the 
origin  of  the  name  is  unknown.  They  were  represented  as 
handsome  and  modest  virgins,  dressed  in  long  tunics,  with 
wreaths  of  laurel,  ivy,  or  palm  leaves  on  their  heads.  It 
was  only  in  later  ages  that  peculiar  attributes  were  given  to 
each  of  them  by  the  artists,  and  a  peculiar  department  of 
science  was  assigned  to  each  by  the  poets.  In  several 
paintings  of  Herculaneum  they  are  represented  with  their 
respective  attributes,  and  with  their  respective  names  writ- 
ten under  each.  By  comparing  these  with  several  rilievos, 
medals,  and  mosaics,  their  identity  becomes  confirmed. 
(Millin,  GalSrie  Alytholoeique,  plates  19  to  23,  and  expla- 
nation thereof.)  The  following  is  a  list  of  them,  with  the 
allegorical  meaning  of  their  names : — 

Clio,  from  cleio,  '  to  celebrate  glorious  deeds,'  is  repre- 
sented with  a  scroll  in  her  hand,  and  also  sometimes  with  a 
•scrinium'  to  keep  MSS.  in,  by  her  side.  She  has  been 
styled  the  Muse  of  History. 

Calliope, '  fine  voice,'  is  represented  with  tablets  and  a 
style ;  sometimes  with  a  trumpet  in  her  hand ;  in  some  in- 
stances, as  at  Herculaneum,  with  a  scroll  like  Clio.  She 
was  the  Epic  Muse. 

Melpomene,  '  the  singer,*  wears  a  royal  diadem  round 
her  head,  and  a  wreath  of  vine  leaves,  with  cothurni  on  her 
feet ;  a  mask  in  one  hand,  and  a  olub  in  the  other.  She 
was  the  Muse  of  Tragedy. 

Thalia, '  the  joyous,'  the  Muse  of  Comedy,  is  also  crowned 
with  vine  leaves,  has  a  crook  in  one  hand  and  a  grotesque 
mask  in  the  other. 

Euterpe,  a  the  pleasing,'  carries  a  double  flute.  She  pre- 
sided over  music. 

Terpsichore,  •  dance-loving,'  carried  a  lyre,  and  presided 
over  lyric  poetry  and  dance. 

Erato, '  the  lovely,'  carries  also  a  lyre.  She  was  the  Muse 
of  elegy  and  amatory  song. 

Polyhymnia,  *of  many  songs,'  is  represented  wrapped  up 
in  her  cloak,  and  buried  in  meditation,  with  the  fore-finger  of 
her  right  hand  across  her  mouth,  in  token  of  reserve  and 
caution.  She  was  the  Muse  of  religious  song,  allegories, 
and  mythical  strains. 

Urania,  '  the  heavenly,'  has  the  globe  and  compasses  in 
her  hands,  which  are  the  emblems  of  her  calling,«astronomy. 

The  corruption  which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  pervaded 
mythological  symbols,  did  not  spare  tlie  Muses,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  their  chastity  denied  by  several  writers. 
According  to  Apollodorus,  Ovid,  and  others,  Clio  had  Or- 
pheus by  Apollo,  Euterpe  had  Rhcesus  by  the  Strymon, 
Calliope  was  the  mother  of  the  Sirens  by  Achelous,  &c. 

The  favourite  haunts  of  the  Muses  were,  Mount  Parnas- 


sus in  Phocis,  Helicon  in  Boaotia,  Pierius,  Pindus,  and 
Olympus,  in  Thessaly,  &c.  The  swan,  the  nightingale 
and  the  grasshopper  were  sacred  to  them.  The  Roman 
poets  called  the  Muses  Cements,  an  Etruscan  name — for  it 
appears  that  the  Etruscans  had  also  their  Muses  (Micah) — 
and  also  Pierides. 

(Creuzer,  Symbolik  und  Mytkologie  ;  Petersen,  De  Mu- 
sarum  Origine*  in  Miinters  Miscellanea  Hafniensia; 
H  ermannus,  De  Musis  Jhtvialibus  ;  Millin,  Galerie  MyUiolo  - 
gique  ;  Keightley's  Mythology  qfAniient  Greece  and  Italy. ) 

MUSE'UM,  a  place  dedicated  to  the  Muses,  from  the 
Greek  Mouseion  {Uovciiov) ;  hence  any  place  where  learn- 
ing is  pursued,  or  which  is  set  apart  as  a  repository  for 
things  that  have  some  immediate  relation  to  the  arts,  is 
so  termed.  The  earliest  institution  we  are  acquainted  with 
which  received  this  appellation  was  the  museum  founded  at 
Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  The  buildings  of 
this  institution  were  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  emperor 
Claudius.     (Suet,  Claud.,  42.) 

MUSGRAVE,  WILLIAM,  born  in  1657,  in  the  county 
of  Somerset,  studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree 
of  M.D.  In  1684  he  became  secretary  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London.  In  1691  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Exeter, 
where  he  practised  as  a  physician,  and  where  he  died  to 
1721.  Dr.  Musgrave  was  a  good  scholar,  and  well  versed  in 
antiquity.  He  published— 1,  *  Geta  Britannicus,'  being  th< 
life  of  Gfeta  by  Uapitolinus,  with  notes,  to  which  he  added 
a  dissertation  by  way  of  commentary.  2,  'Julii  Vital  i* 
Epitaphium,  cum  Notis  Criticis  H.  Dodwelli,  et  Commen- 
tary Guil.  Musgrave/  This  is  a  commentary  on  a  Roman 
epitaph  found  near  Bath.  3, 'De  Aquilis  Romania  Epis- 
tola.'  4,  '  De  Legionibus  Epistola.'  5, '  Belgium  Britan- 
nioum,  in  quo  illius  limites,  Fluvii,  Urbcs,  Vim  Military 
Populus,  Lingua,  Dei,  Monumenta,  aliaque  nermulta  cU- 
rius  et  uberius  exponuntur,'  8vo„  1719.  He  wrote  aU« 
several  medical  works. 

MUSGRAVE,  SAMUEL,  M.D.,  the  grandson  of  th. 
above,  also  practised  as  a  physician  in  Exeter,  and  tU 
there  in  1782.  Besides  a  few  works  on  medical  subjecw 
he  was  the  author  of  '  Exercitationes  in  EuripidenV  ftvo . 
Leyden,  1762;  '  Animadversiones  in  Sophoclem,'  3  wLs 
8vo„  Oxford,  1800 ;  and  'Two  Dissertations— I,  On  the  My- 
thology of  the  Greeks ;  2,  An  Examination  of  Sir  I<w.i 
Newton's  Objections  to  the  Chronology  of  the  Olympiads 
He  also  assisted  in  the  edition  of  Euripides,  4  vols.  b>  - 
Oxford,  1778.  Schweigbaiiser,  in  his  edition  of  Appu.. 
has  cited  many  of  Musgrave's  emendations  and  conjectbrv 
on  that  author  from  the  marginal  notes  in  Muagrave'»  <x>\ 
of  Appian.  Schweigbaiiser  justly  calls  him  a  good  Grvt* 
scholar  and  an  acute  critic. 

MUSHROOM.  The  species  of  mushroom  usually  cus 
tivated  is  the  Agaricus  campestris.  Iu  the  order  of  fin . 
which  includes  that  plant,  most  species  are  poisonous,  a  . 
fatal  consequences  have  resulted  from  ignorance  of  i  • 
characters  by  which  the  wholesome  mushroom  is  dis!.,- 
guished  from  such  allied  species  as  are  liable  to  be  &*»> 
taken  for  it  These  characters  have  been  already  pou.M 
out  [Agaricus.]  What  remains  to  \>e  noticed  relate  . 
cultivation. 

Mushrooms  are  indigenous;  they  spring  up  abundau  ■ 
in  fields  where  cattle  have  been  pastured,  if  the  soil  «  I 
temperature  prove  favourable  for  the  development  of  i 
spawn,  a  term  which  is  applied  to  the  substance  in  w  I 
the  reproductive  principle  is  embodied,  which  uresenis  i 
the  naked  eye  the  appearance  of  whitish  moulaineea,  .  I 
which  is  in  reality  the  floeculent  subterranean  stem.  « . 
the  mushroom  itself  is  the  fruit  In  this  state  spawn  r  | 
be  kept  for  years  if  moisture  be  withheld;  but  if  tbe  U 
be  supplied,  in  conjunction  with  a  proper  degree  of  :«.->* 
perature,  it  is  further  developed  into  white  filaments  . 
tubercles,  which  ultimately  rise  above  the  soil  in  tbe  :. 
of  mushrooms.  These  spring  up  sometimes  singly,  but 
quently  in  a  gregarious  manner. 

Mushrooms  appear  in  the  fields  chiefly  after  Mid< 
mer,  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  moat  abund? 
in  September.    On  a  ten  years'  average  the  temper  at  la 
these  months  respectively  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lot*- 
has  been  found  to  be  64°,  62°,  and  57°;  and  in  tbe  w- 
periods  the  temperature  of  the  earth  one  foot  below  tbe  > 
face  is  a  few  degrees  higher ;  but  at  the  depth  of  t  v 
three  inches,  where  the  vegetating  spawn  is  situated 
temperature  in  hot  sunny  weather  is  frequently  aa  h*£t. 
80°.    Whilst  such  hot  weather  continues,  mushroom* 
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ing  its  performance ;  but  it  can  only  express  passion  and 
■entimont  very  generally,  and  commonly  fails  when  it 
attempts  to  particularise.  This  want  of  absolute  decision 
in  what  is  called  musical  language  is  by  some  writers 
reckoned  among  its  advantages,  because  it  gives  the 
hearer  great  latitude  in  interpreting  it,  which  he  usually 
does  in  a  manner  as  congenial  as  possible  to  his  own 
feelings  at  the  time.  Madame  de  Stael  goes  so  far  as 
to  prefer  instrumental  to  vocal  music,  on  account  of  the 
vagueness  which  she  thinks  one  of  the  attributes  of  the 
former— that  very  same  vagueness  which  Fontenelle  meant 


opinion 

if  it  did  not  actually  prompt  it.  He  says,  *  the  passions  may 
be  considerably  operated  unon,  without  presenting  any  image 
at  all,  by  certain  sounds  adapted  to  that  purpose,  of  which 
we  have  a  sufficient  proof  in  the  acknowledged  and  power- 
ful effects  of  instrumental  music'  He  however  soon  after- 
wards adds,  that '  in  reality  a  great  clearness  helps  but  little 
towards  affecting  the  passions,  as  it  is  in  some  sort  an  enemy 
to  all  enthusiasm  whatever/  This  is  rather  startling  as  a 
general  proposition :  if  we  admit  it  as  applied  to  vocal  music, 
we  must,  d  fortiori,  allow  that  the  finest  compositions  of 
that  kind,  which  certainly  leave  nothing  to  the  imagination 
of  the  hearer,  exercise  little  if  any  influence  over  the  pas- 
sions. But  being  decidedly  opposed  to  such  an  opinion,  we 
must  condemn  it,  though  advanced  by  the  eminent  writer 
of  the  Enquiry  concerning  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  and 
supported  by  tne  distinguished  author  of  Allemagne,  No 
one  has  written  in  a  more  enthusiastic  strain  on  tne  power 
of  music  in  imitating  than  Rousseau.  The  reader  of  the 
article  '  Imitation,*  in  his  Dictionary,  will  find  little  diffi- 
culty in  believing  all  that  is  said  of  Orpheus  and  Amphion, 
if  he  suffers  himself  to  be  convinced  by  the  florid,  declama- 
tory, extravagant  passage  to  which  we  allude.  The  writer 
of  the  first  Bridgewater  Treatise,  Dr.  Chalmers,  has  argued 
no  less  earnestly  in  favour  of  that  musical  language  of  winch 
we  are  speaking.  *  Music,'  he  says,  '  apart  from  words,  is 
powerfully  fitted  both  to  represent  and  awaken  the  mental 
processes,  insomuch  that,  without  the  aid  of  spoken  cha- 
racters, many  a  story  of  deepest  interest  is  most  impressively 
told,  many  a  noble  or  tender  sentiment  is  most  emphati- 
cally conveyed  by  it  ....  .  The  power  and  expressiveness 
of  music  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  most  beauteous  adap- 
tation of  external  nature  to  the  moral  constitution  of 
man Its  sweetest  sounds  are  those  of  kind  affec- 
tion: its  sublimest  sounds  are  those  most  expressive  of 
moral  heroism,  or  most  fitted  to  prompt  the  aspirations  and 
resolves  of  exalted  piety.'  Fontenelle,  on  ono  side,  and 
Rousseau,  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  on  the  other,  are  at  the  two 
extremes  on  this  question :  the  one,  from  a  deficiency  of 
musical  feeling,  granting  too  little ;  the  others,  from  an  ex- 
cess of  it,  admitting  too  much. 

A  musical  sound, — which  is  a  curious  compound  of  other 
sounds,  called  harmonics,  resulting  from  a  number  of  vibra- 
tions in  equal  times,— when  produced  by  a  fine  voice,  a  rich- 
toned  violoncello,  or  a  '  mellow  horn,  excites  in  all  who 
possess  a  moderate  share  of  nervous  sensibility,  a  pleasurable 
sensation  ;  and.  this,  Sir  John  Herschel  observes, '  is  per- 
haps the  only  instance  of  a  sensation  for  whose  pleasing 
impression  a  distinct  and  intelligible  reason  can  be  as- 
signed.* 

Dr.  Beattie  does  not  think  it  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
body  may  be  mechanically  affected  by  sound.  'If,'  he  says, 
•  in  a  church  one  feels  the  floor  and  the  pew  tremble  to  certain 
tones  of  the  organ ;  if  one  string  vibrates  of  its  own  accord 
when  another  is  sounded  near  it,  of  equal  length,  tension, 
and  thickness ;  if  a  person  speaks  loud  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  harpsichord,  and  often  hears  the  strings  of  the 
instrument  murmur  in  the  same  tone,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  some  of  the  finer  fibres  of  the  human  frame  should  be 
put  in  a  tremulous  motion  when  they  happen  to  be  in  unison 
with  any  notes  proceeding  from  external  objects.'  Most 
persons  must  have  witnessed  the  effect  of  a  street-organ  on 
some  of  the  canine  species,  apparently  willing  auditors,  who, 
if  not  driven  away,  continue  to  howl  all  the  while  the  in- 
strument is  playing.  Whether  they  are  painfully  affected, 
and  their  tones  those  of  distress,  or  agreeably,  and  they 
become  responsive,  does  not  appear;  though  if  distressed, 
the  probability  is  that  they  would  fly  from  the  cause.  But 
Dr.  Mead  tells  us  that  a  celebrated  violinist  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, perceiving  th*t  his  dog  betrayed  symptoms  or  great 


suffering  on  hearing  a  certain  passage  performed,  repeated 
it  for  some  time,  in  order  to  try  the  result,  and  the  experi- 
ment proved  fatal  to  the  poor  animal,  who  '  dropped  down 
at  the  feet  of  his  master,  where  in  a  few  seconds  he  died  in 
the  most  horrid  convulsions.'  The  surprising  and  hitherto 
unexplained  connection  between  form  and  vibrations  pro- 
ducing musical  sounds,  so  beautifully  shown  in  Cbl  acini's 
experiments  on  plates  of  glass  strewed  with  sand,  and  put 
into  sonorous  vibration,  thereby  throwing  the  sand  into 
various  symmetrical  figures,  may  be  here  incidentally  men- 
tioned, though  it  does  not  now  seem  to  shed  any  new  light 
on  the  subject  before  us ;  nevertheless  by  proving  some* 
thing  like  sympathy,  and  of  a  much  more  extraordinary 
kind  than  that  between  two  strings,  in  mere  matter,  it  may 
at  a  future  period  lead  to  interesting  discoveries. 

The  effect  of  Rhythm,  or  measure,  is  universally  felt  and 
admitted :  the  most  polished  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and 
the  most  barbarous  natives  of  the  arctic  regions,  are  alive  to 
its  influence ;  it  is  that  which  reduces  unmeaning  sounds 
to  order,  converts  them  into  melody,  and  bestows  on  them 
proportion  and  a  power  to  charm.  The  chirping,  or  whistling, 
or  singing  as  it  is  called,  of  most  birds,  being  devoid  of 
rhythm,  affords  no  pleasure  but  what  is  derived  from  asso- 
ciation ;  while  the  single  note  of  a  drum  beaten  in  time, 
combining  sound  and  measure,  is  gratifying  in  a  certain 
degree  to  every  hearer.  Indeed,  with  the  antients  rhythm 
was  of  paramount  importance,  if  not  almost  everything,  in 
what  they  denominated  music,  a  term  under  which  was 
included  much  that  it  does  not  imply  in  modern  lan- 
guage. Aristides  Quintilianus,  the  best  of  the  seven  Greek 
writers  on  music  collected  by  Meibomius,  remarks  that 
rhythm  is  the  object  of  three  senses,  namely,  the  sight,  as  in 
dancing ;  the  hearing,  as  in  music ;  and  the  touch,  as  in  the 
pulsations  of  the  arteries. 

Much  of  the  effect  of  music  on  the  mind  to  ascribed  to 
Imitation,  which  is  either  direct  or  indirect.  And  it  must 
be  understood  that  we  are  still  speaking  of  music  strictly 
instrumental,  not  vocal.  The  power  of  direct  imitation  is 
confined  within  very  narrow  limits  indeed,  though  com- 
posers have  often  attempted  to  enlarge  the  boundaries,  ex- 
posing their  own  weakness  and  that  of  their  art  The  song 
of  some  birds,  the  whistling  of  winds,  the  roaring  of  the 
tempest,  the  sound  of  cannon,  the  ringing  nnd  tolling  of 
bells,  and  perhaps  the  tones  of  the  human  voice  expressive 
of  certain  emotions,  are  legitimate  objects  of  direct  imita- 
tion ;  but  the  rattling  of  hail,  the  fall  of  snow,  the  motions 
of  animals,  actions  at  sea,  battles  on  land,  &c.f  arc  not  only 
unrepresentable  by  any  kind  of  musical  instrument  at  pre- 
sent known,  but  unfit  for  imitation  if  instruments  could  be 
constructed  for  the  express  purpose.  Greatly  we  admire 
the  introduction  to  the  oratorio  of  The  Creation,  considered 
as  a  most  original  and  ingenious  composition,  but  cannot 
bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  any  idea  of  chaos  is  to  be 
excited  by  exquisite  harmony.  Still  less  can  we  be  con- 
vinced that  silence  can  be  imitated  by  sound,  though  the 
author  of  this  musical  solecism  (which  appears  in  a  sym- 
phony intended  to  bo  descriptive)  is  a  man  of  rare  talent, 
whose  works  are  highly  esteemed  in  England,  and  still  more 
so  where  better  known,  in  Germany,  nis  native  country. 
Music  can  imitate  in  a  direct  manner  only  by  its  actual  re- 
semblance to  the  sound  of  the  thing  imitated.  Of  all  the 
Sowers  of  music,  in  the  opinion  of  an  admirable  critic,  the 
Lev.  Thos.  Twining,  that  of  raising  ideas  by  direct  resem- 
blance is  the  weakest  and  least  important  '  It  is  indeed 
so  far  from  being  essential  to  the  pleasure  of  the  art,  that 
unless  used  with  great  caution,  judgment,  and  delicacy,  it 
will  destroy  the  pleasure  by  becoming  offensive  or  ridi- 
culous. The  highest  power  of  music,  and  that  from  which 
it  derives  its  greatest  efficacy,  is  undoubtedly  its  power  of 
raising  emotions.' 

Professor  Hutcheson,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
expressed  nearly  the  same  opinion.  What  he  adds. con- 
cerning the  imitation  of  the  human  voice  and  accents 
is  entitled  to  particular  attention.  He  says, '  There  is  a 
charm  in  music  to  various  persons  which  is  distinct  from 
the  harmony  occasioned  by  its  raising  agreeablo  passions. 
The  human  voice  is  obviously  varied  by  all  the  stronger  pas- 
sions: now,  when  our  ear  discerns  any  resemblance  between 
the  air  of  a  tune,  whether  sung  or  played  on  an  instrument, 
either  in  its  time  or  modulation,  or  any  other  circumstance, 
and  the  sound  of  the  human  voice  in  any  passion,  we  shall  be 
touched  by  it  in  a  very  sensible  manner,  and  have  melan 
choly,  joy,  gravity,  thoughtfulness,  excited  in  us  by  a  son 
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of  sympathy  or  contagion.'    {Enquiry  into  our  Ideas  of 
Beauty,  <J»c.) 

Plato,  in  the  third  hook  of  his  '  Republic,'  speaks  of  a 
warlike  air  inspiring  courage,  because  imitating  the  sounds 
and  accents  of  the  courageous  man ;  and  of  a  calm  and 
sedate  air  producing  tranquillity  and  gravity,  on  the  same 
principle.  This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  indirect 
imitation,  to  which  part  of  our  subject  it  perhaps  more  pro- 
perly belongs. 

Indirect  Imitation  is  that  by  which  some  quality  common 
to  music  and  the  thing  imitated  is  indicated  by  sounds, 
strong  or  weak,   quick  or  slow.    Rage  is  loud,  anger  is 
harsh,  love  and  pity  are  gentle ;  therefore  loud  and  harsh 
sounds  raise  ideas  of  the  former  passions  and  others  of  the 
same  class  ;  soft  and  tranquil  sounds  raise  ideas  of  the  latter 
and  others  of  a  similar  character.    Hence  it  will  be  seen, 
a*  before  observed,  that  the  hearer  may  interpret  music  in 
a  manner  corresponding  in  some  degree  to  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  it  shall  find  him,  but  under  certain  restrictions 
from  which  he  cannot  be  released.    If  agitated  by  any  tur- 
bulent passion,  he  will  find  it  impossible  to  convert  smooth 
and  delicate  music  into  a  language  in  unison  with  his  irritated 
feelings;    and  if  under  the  softening  influence  of  some 
tender  attachment,  or  of  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  one  beloved 
or  valued,  he  will  be  unable  to  construe  bold  and  brilliant 
sounds  as  expressions  of  sympathy.    But  music  that  is  not 
of  a  decided  character  will  prove  more  or  less  convertible. 
And  it  is  to  this  latter  kind  probably  that  Mr.  Twining 
alludes,  when,  speaking  of  good  instrumental  music  '  ex- 
pressively •  performed,  lie  says,  •  the  very  indecision  of  the 
expression,  leaving  the  hearer  to  the  free  operation  of  his 
emotion  upon  his  fancy,  and,  as  it  were,  to  the  free  choice  of 
such  ideas  as  are  to  him  most  adapted  to  react  upon  and 
heighten  the  emotion  which  occasioned  them,  produces  a 
pleasure  which  nobody,  I  believe,  who  is  able  to  feel  it  will 
deny  to  be  one  of  the  most  delicious  that  music  is  capable  of 
affording.'    {Dissertation  on  the  word  Imitative \  <J*c.) 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  this  very  learned  and  able  com- 
mentator on  Aristotle  considers  the  word  imitative  inappli- 
cable to  music,  and  proposes  instead  of  it  the  term  sug- 
gpstive.  This  is  perhaps  an  amendment  in  the  case  of  what 
wo  have  called  'indirect  imitation;'  but  direct  imitation 
does  more  than  suggest  the  idea ;  it  may  be  said,  without 
any  violent  distortion  of  language,  to  represent  it. 

Association,  which  has  so  large  a  share  in  the  operations 
of  the  human  mind,  often  contributes  much  to  the  effect  of 
music.  Indeed  some  airs  possessing  no  intrinsic  merit  owe 
Their  influence  solely  to  this  principle,  and  among  these  the 
famous  Bans  des  Vaches,  which,  in  times  happily  gone  by, 
acted  with  such  irresistible  force  on  the  expatriated  Swiss 
soldier.  It  was  many  years  after  the  battle  of  Cull o den,  and 
not  till  all  fears  of  the  Pretender  had  subsided,  that  the 
Scotch  bagpipers  ventured  to  play  any  of  the  Jacobite 
1  unes,  which,  when  revived,  were  heard  with  delight,  though 
hardly  one  of  them  would  have  continued  to  be  listened  to 
but  as  connected  with  the  history  of  the  country.  When 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  at  Venice— we  are  told  by  Mr. 
M alone — •  in  compliment  to  the  English  gentlemen  then 
residing  there,  the  manager  of  the  opera  one  night  ordered 
t  he  band  to  play  an  English  ballad- tune.  Happening  to  be 
the  popular  air  which  was  played  or  sung  in  almost  every 
street,  j  ust  at  the  time  of  their  leaving  London,  by  suggesting 
to  them  that  metropolis  with  all  its  connections  and  en- 
<1  caring  circumstances,  it  immediately  brought  tears  into 
the  artist's  eyes,  as  well  as  into  those  of  his  countrymen 
who  were  present.'  To  compositions  of  a  very  ordinary 
kmd,  association,  Dr.  Beattie  remarks,  gives  a  significancy. 
'  We  have  heard  them,'  be  says, '  performed,  some  time  or 
other,  in  an  agreeable  place  perhaps,  or  by  an  agreeable 
person  ;  or  have  heard  them  in  our  early  years,  a  period  of 
''fe  which  we  seldom  look  back  upon  without  pleasure. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  that  such  melodies  or  harmonies  should 

have   much    intrinsic  merit.    .    . If  a 

song,  or  piece  of  music,  should  call  up  only  a  faint  remem- 
brance that  we  were  happy  the  last  time  we  heard  it,  nothing 
more  would  be  needful  to  make  us  listen  to  it  again  with 
peculiar  satisfaction.'  To  this  latter  part,  however,  we  can 
only  give  our  assent  generally:  painful  experience  has 
taught  many  that  there  is  an  exception  to  the  rule.  A 
composition  which  had  been  listened  to  with  unalloyed 
pleasure  when  executed  by  one  possessing  all  our  tenderest 
and  warmest  affection,  only  excites  the  idea  of  lost,  of  irre- 
coverable happiness,  if  heard  when  death  has  deprived  us 


of  the  performer  who  had  imparted  to  the  music  its  greatest 
charm.  Except  in  this  particular  instance,  we  fully  agree 
with  the  elegant  author  of  Essays  on  Poetry  and  Music, 
in  the  preceding  observations;  though  Boethius,  in  his 
treatise '  De  Consolatione  Philosophise,*  and  after  him  Dante, 
in  his  Inferno — both  high  authorities — express  the  opposite 
opinion,  namely,  that  in  distress  and  adversity  the  greatest 
misery  is  the  recollection  of  former  happiness.  But  the 
poetical  notion  of  the  Hindus  regarding  musical  effect; 
which  they  strictly  connect  with  past  events,  seems  tq  us 
the  finest  that  ever  was  conceived ; — they  say  that  it  arises 
from  our  recalling  to  memory  the  airs  of  Paradise,  heard  in 
a  state  of  pre-existence. 

After  all,  however,  that  has  been  written  and  said,  from 
the  days  of  Aristotle  down  to  the  present  period,  of  r^usic 
as  an  imitative  art,  it  must  be  conceded  that  modulated 
sounds  please,  by  Borne  mysterious  means,  many  to  whom 
they  present  no  imitation  of  anything  material  or  immaterial, 
ana  who  associate  with  them  no  other  idea  than  that  of 
melody  or/  of  harmony.  These  are,  probably,  the  persons 
whom  Rousseau  had  in  view  when,  mistaking  the  exception 
for  the  rule,  it  seems  to  have  been  his  design,  in  one  of  his 
wayward  moments,  to  reduce  that  which  is  at  once  an  art 
and  a  science,  to  the  low  rank  of  a  sensual  gratification. 
But  in  justice  to  that  eloquent  writer,  it  should  be  added* 
that,  in  his  Essai  sur  POrigine  des  Langues,  he  at  once 
demolishes  his  own  definition — which,  unfortunately,  has 
been  so  widely  circulated — by  the  interposition  of  a  simple 
negative :  e.g. — *  La  musique  n'est  pas  Tart,  de  combine* 
des  sons  d'une  maniere  agreable  a  Toreille.' 

Thus  far  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  instrumental 
music,  or  that  which  is  dependent  on  no  auxiliary  for 
effect,  on  no  words  to  explain  its  meaning,  on  no  gesticu- 
lation or  scenery  to  illustrate  it  We  have  now  to  consider 
music  as  produced  by  the  human  voice  in  alliance  with 
language,  whether  poetical  or  prose,  and  with  or  without 
instrumental  accompaniment. 

Vocal  music  is  entirely  devoid  of  that  ambiguity  which 
some  think  a  merit  in  instrumental  music,  and  some  con- 
sider a  defect.  Words  fix  the  intention  of  musical  sounds, 
leaving  nothing  for  the  hearer  to  conjecture ;  for  though 
the  more  or  less  of  truth  in  the  expression  will  depend  on 
the  skill  of  the  composer,  yet  he  must  be  utterly  destitute 
of  reason  to  give  to  revenge  the  tones  of  love,  or  to  joy 
those  of  despair.  It  is  true  that  he  does  not  always 
read  with  discriminating  judgment  the  words  selected  by 
him,  or  committed  to  bis  charge — that  in  emphasis  he 
is  sometimes  erroneous,  and  in  accentuation  frequently 
faulty ;  and  for  these  failings  in  the  artist,  the  art  itself 
has  been  unjustly  condemned  by  writers  whose  repute 
gives  weight  to  their  censure.  But  the  heaviest  charge 
brought  against  composers  of  vocal  music,  and  that 
which  has  exposed  them  to  the  keenest  ridicule,  is  their 
eagerness  to  express  the  literal  meaning  of  a  particular 
word  rather  than  the  sentiment,  the  sense  of  the  entire 
passage.  This  exceedingly  vulgar  kind  of  imitation,  which 
nas  not  unaptly  been  called  musical  punning,  may  be 
traced  to  a  gross  misapprehension  of  the  rule,  that  '  the 
sound  should  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense,'  and  is  the  vice 
not  only  of  composers  of  an  inferior  order,  but,  occasion- 
ally, of  some  of  the  highest  class.  The  great  Handel 
himself  is  not  wholly  exempt  from  its  influence.  In  the 
fine  chorus,  *  Wretched  lovers,  quit  your  dream '  (in 
Acis  and  Galatea),  when  the  line  *  Hark !  how  the  thun- 
dering giant  roars '  occurs,  he  makes  the  bases  roar  in  a 
long  division,  till  they  nearly  gasp  for  breath.  But  this  is 
a  verb  that  proves  very  seductive  to  composers ;  in  two  of 
our  best  glees  it  sets  the  voice  a-roaring  through  several 
bars : — in  the  one,  because  the  poet  (Ossian)  asks, '  Who 
comes  so  dark  from  ocean's  roar  t '  In  the  other,  because 
the  poet  (Gray)  says, '  The  rocks  and  nodding  groves  re- 
bellow to  the  roar  ! '  Handel's  favorite  air, '  What  passion 
cannot  music  raise  and  quell  ? '  from  Dryden's  Ode  to  St, 
Cecilia's  Day,  sends  the  voice  tumbling  down  a  full  octave 
at  the  words  '  faces  fell.*  In  the  same  work  the  singer  is 
condemned  to  ascend  to  a  note  which  few  can  reach,  and 
none  can  sustain  without  lungs  of  very  unusual  capacity, 
merely  because  the  author  says,  'The  trumpet  shall  be 
raised  on  high*  Our  greatest  English  composer,  Purcell, 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  offered  by  the  words  '  They 
that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,'  from  the  107th  Psalm,  in 
setting  which  he  commits  the  base  voice  to  so  very  low  a 
deep,  that  there  was  only  one  man  in  his  day  who  could 
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•tog  the  anthem.  *  Some  eminent  musicians,'  Sir  William 
Jones  observes,  'have  been  absurd  enough  to  think  of 
imitating  laughter  and  other  noises ;  but  if  they  had  suc- 
ceeded, they  would  not  hare  made  amends  for  their  want 
of  taste  in  attempting  it;  for  such  ridiculous  imitations 
must  necessarily  destroy  the  spirit  and  dignity  of  the  finest 
poems.*  This  discerning  and  elegant  writer  most  likely 
points  at  the  song  and  chorus, '  Haste  thee,  nymph,*  in 
Handel's  setting  of  Milton's  Z\*f/kgro,  in  which  is  the  line, 

•  And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides.'  The  singers  in 
this,  it  must  be  allowed,  never  baulk  the  intention  of  the 
composer,  but  affect  to  laugh  almost  convulsively.  To 
carry  out  the  design  to  its  utmost  extent,  they  should 
east  away  their  books,  press  their  ribs  firmly  with  both 
hands,  and,  by  adding  action  to  sound,  complete  the  living 
picture.  In  another  song  by  Handel,  which  was  once  very 
popular,  in  the  oratorio  of  Semele,  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  a  mistaken  attempt  at  imitation.    The  words  are — 

•  The  mor&ing  lark  to  mine  accords  hit  note, 
A  ad  tone*  to  my  dlitre*  hu  warbling  throat.' 

These  lines  (foisted  into  Congreve's  poem)  are*  silly 
enough;  but  the  composer  has  rendered  them  perfectly 
ludicrous,  by  one  of  those  long-winded  divisions  which  were 
the  besetting  sin  of  the  age,  on  the  word  '  warbling.*  In 
the  midst  of  her  distress,  Semele  and  two  fiddles— the  latter 
representing  the  bird — strive  who  shall  best  mimic  the 
soaring  songster,  till  the  lady  is  obliged  to  yield,  from  pure 
exhaustion.  The  mention  of  the  lark  has  entrapped  many  a 
composer ;  the  musical  follies  committed  in  his  name  are 
innumerable.  Handel's  song,  '  Sweet  Bird,'  from  Jl  Pen- 
seroso,  always  has  been,  and  most  likely  always  will  be, 
admired  as  music,  and  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  talent  in  the  singer  and  the  flute-player,  but  it 
cannot  stand  the  test  of  criticism.  The  same  objection 
exists  to  this  as  to  the  air  just  noticed;  the  divisions  are  in 
themselves  absurd,  but  as  imitations  are  still  more  so. 
Surely  the  composer  must  have  been  aware  that  the  note  of 
the  nightingale  is  the  simplest  that  is  practised  by  the 
feathered  race,  yet  he  has  nere  given  the  melancholy  bird 
sounds  which,  as  regards  variety,  rapidity,  and  compass, 
only  able  performers  can  produce  from  a  fine  voice  and  a 
perfect  instrument.  Handel's  supremacy  in  the  art  renders 
him  especially  liable  to  animadversion  when  misled  by  an 
erroneous  conception  of  the  words ;  but  he  has  been  charged 
with  many  supposed  imitations  which  he  never  contemp- 
lated, such  as  the  whipping-chorus,  the  rocking-chorus, 
&c.  We  have  however  said  as  much  as  is  necessary  on  this 
part  of  our  subject 

In  the  accompaniment  to  vocal  music,  much  greater  free- 
dom of  imitation  is  allowable  than  in  the  voice  part :  kept 
within  those  bounds  which  good  sense  and  cultivated  taste 
prescribe,  it  affords  very  efficient  aid,  by  giving  greater  force 
to  the  poetry,  and  contributing  to  the  completion  of  the 
general  design.  It  also  adds  harmony  to  song,  a  most  im- 
portant, if  not  an  indispensable  support  Nearly  all  that 
imitation  can  do,  should — as  the  elder  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  some  admirable  remarks  on  music  has  observed — 
be  assigned  to  the  accompaniments,  as  these,  on  account  of 
the  greater  compass  and  variety  of  instruments,  are  better 
adapted  to  such  a  purpose  than  the  voice,  which  ought  to 
be  left  at  liberty  to  express  the  sentiments.  If  Handel  has 
sometimes  failed  in  imitations  by  the  voice,  he  has  often 
succeeded  in  those  by  the  accompanying  instruments.  We 
need  but  refer  in  proof  to  his  beautiful  song  in  XL  Pen- 
seroso— 

*  Oft  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground 
t  baar  the  far-off  oarfew  toond,'— 

where  he  has  imitated  the  bell  by  the  deep-toned  strings  of 
the  bases,  confining  the  voice  to  those  notes  of  pleasing, 
contemplative  melancholy,  the  idea  of  which  the  words  so 
completely  excite.  The  same  skill  and  discrimination  are 
shown  in  the  song  of  Galatea, '  Hush !  ye  pretty  warbling 
quire,'  in  which  the  flute  imitates  the  oirds,  leaving  the 
singer  to  express  in  simple  sounds  that  languishing  tender- 
ness indicated  by  the  poetry.  Handel  was  the  first  who 
endeavoured  to  excite  the  idea  of  light  through  the  agency 
of  musical  sounds :  his  chorus  in  the  oratorio  of  Samson, 

*  O  first  created  beam  V  was  written  with  this  design ;  and 
moreover  suggested  to  Haydn  that  grand  composition  on 
the  same  subject  which  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  his  noblest 
triumphs.  But  the  still  bolder  attempt  of  the  former  great 
master  was  to  convey  to  the  mind,  tnrough  the  same  me- 
dium, a  notion  of  darkness.    With  this  view  he  composed 


the  sublime  chorus  in  Israel  in  Egypt,  beginning, '  He  sent 
a  thick  darkness  over  all  the  land,  the  accompaniments  to 
which,  assisted  by  the  words,  produce  on  persons  suscepti- 
ble of  musical  impressions,  all  that  solemnity  of  effect,  not 
unmixed  with  awe,  intended  by  the  author. 

Haydn,  though  sometimes  ambitious  of  achieving  by 
musical  means  more  than  the  art  can  accomplish,  was  often 
most  happy  in  indirect  imitation  by  instrumental  accom- 

Saniments ;  witness  the  magnificent  burst  of  sound  in  the 
rst  chorus— to  which  we  have  just  alluded— in  The  Crea- 
don, at  the  words,  *  and  there  was  light.'  Witness  also  hi* 
musical  picture,  in  the  same  oratorio,  of  the  rising  sun,  the 
slow  swell  of  the  instruments  in  ascending  notes  describing 
the  gradual  progress  of  the  luminary  towards  the  horizon, 
and  the  full  power  of  the  band  depicting  its  refulgent  splen- 
dour. And  now  beautifully  the  composer  contrasts  witu  the 
solar  blaze,  the  soft,  serene  beams  of  the  comparative!? 
small  orb  which  reflects  its  borrowed  light!  Madame  de 
Stael  heard  the  first  of  these  moBt  masterly  compositions 
performed  at  Vienna,  *  in  a  manner,*  she  tells  us, '  worthy 
of  the  great  work,'  and  describes  the  sound  of  the  combined 
voices  and  instruments  as  a  terrible  noise  t  She  adds, 
that  at  the  appearance  of  light  it  was  necessary  to  st^< 
on€s  ears.  We  forgive  the  Bad  taste  for  the  sake  of  the 
Wit  This  generally  sagacious  and  acute,  and  always  bril- 
liant, writer,  is  quite  an  Italian  in  her  musical  criticism 
she  says  that  the  Germans  '  put  too  much  mind  in  their 
works ;  they  reflect  too  much  on  what  they  are  doing/  0i" 
Mozart,  whose  illustrations  of  the  poet  are  enumerated 
among  his  excellencies  by  most  critics,  Madame  de  Start 
speaks  in  what  we  consider  highly  laudatory  terms,  but  br 
which  she  means  to  express  some  degree  of  disapprobation 
She  thinks  that '  of  all  musicians  he  has  shown  most  skill 
in  "  marrying "  the  music  to  the  words  :*  that  in  his  opens, 
particularly  Don  Giovanni,  he  makes  us  sensible  of  all  the 
eftVct  of  dramatic  representation :  that  '  this  ingenious 
alliance  of  the  musician  and  poet  gives  us  a  sort  of  pleasure, 
but  it  is  a  pleasure  which  springs  from  reflection,  and  Ma' 
does  not  belong  to  the  wonaerful  sphere  of  the  arts,'  (Z> 
TAUemagne.)  The  '  alliance '  here  complained  of  could  c/. 
have  been  alleged  as  a  fault  in  Rossini's  earlier  worLs 
beautiful  as  some  of  them  are  in  other  respects;  though  tk 
air  '  La  Calunnia,'  the  first  finale  in  Otellof  and  two  cr 
three  other  things,  offer  as  fine  examples  of  what  is  meat  * 
by  musical  imitation  as  can  be  found.  But  in  his  '  secoc- 
style' — the  manner  in  which  his  later  operas  are  written - 
he  seems  to  have  been  infected,  as  Madame  de  Stael  vouU 
have  said,  by  German  intellectuality.  We  know  not  if  lb 
highly-talented  lady  whose  judgment  in  music  we  ha< 
ventured  to  impugn  was  acquainted  with  the  composition 
of  Weber ;  if  she  ever  heard  his  Freischutz  or  Oberon,  L 
must  have  been  placed  bv  her  very  high  on  the  list  of  tW 
who  damage  and  degrade  music  by  rendering  it  eipr>- 
sive,— who,  as  Pope  ironically  says,  in  some  lines  com;* 
mentary  to  Handel, 

•  — —  meanly  borrow  aid  from  aaaae.' 

Music,  which  is  both  a  science  and  an  art,  is  divide, 
into  Speculative  or  theoretical,  and  Practical.    Speculate 
Music  explains  the  nature  of  musical  sounds;   ahow>,  r-- 
demonstrating  their  ratios,  how  they  are  related  to  t» . 
other ;  and  investigates  their  physical  and  moral  effects  wo*, 
in  a  simple  or  in  a  combined  state :   it  is,  in  few  word*,  u- 
philosophy  of  the  art.    Practical  Music  is  the  application 
theoretical  principles, — the  proper  conduct  of  sounds  &» 
their  progression,  duration,  union,  and  adaptation  to  wu* 
voices,  and  instruments,  and  is  the  art  of  composition.    T 
performer,  who  merely  executes,  stands  in  the  same  relat 
to  music  as  the  actor  does  to  the  drama,  or  the  reciter 
the  poem:  though  he  requires,  in  order  to  excel,  const- 
able knowledge  of  the  subject  and  superior  taste,  yet  he 
but  an  operator — a  singer  or  a  player,  and  not,  sir*  * 
speaking,  a  musician. 

Speculative  Music  is  subdivided  into  Acoustical,  Hatha. 
Jical  and  Metaphysical.  [Acoustics;  Harmonics;  Sov> 
Temperament.]    Practical  Music,  into  Vocal  and  Instr. 
mental,  the  several  kinds  of  which  are  noticed  under  ti, 
respective  heads.    The  chief  component  parts  of  prac   . 
music  are,  Melody,  Harmony,  and  Rhythm,  to  which  v< 
refer.    See  likewise  Accent,  Air,  Chord,  Composite  > 
Counterpoint,    Modulation,    Thorough-Bask,    Ti\ 
&c  i 

MUSIC,  HISTORY  OF    The  origin  of  music  is  invoi . 
in  an  obscurity  which  no  ingenuity,  no  labour!  has  hither. 
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to  mention,  melody  ( Melopcnar-WtenlU  the  making,  or  com- 
position, of  the  song)  and  poetry.  Ihere  is  no  one,  M. 
Villoteau  remarks,  who,  after  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
antient  writers,  is  not  convinced  that  eloquence,  poetry,  and 
melody  were,  in  early  times,  governed  by  musical  princi- 
ples ;  that  they  were  taught  by  the  same  master,  and  that 
the  three  arts  were  but  one  science.  'The  goddess  Per- 
suasion,' says  Lord  Shaftesbury,  •  must  have  been  in  a 
manner  the  mother  of  poetry,  rhetoric  music,  and  the  other 
kindred  arts;'  and  tradition,  he  adds,  'could  not  better  re- 
present the  first  founders  of  large  societies  than  as  real 

songsters. Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the 

same  artists  who  so  industriously  applied  themselves  to  study 
the  numbers  ot  speech,  must  have  made  proportionable  im- 
provements in  the  study  of  mere  sounds  and  natural  har- 
mony.' The  Greeks  never  separated  poetry  from  melody ; 
the  poet  himself  set  the  notes  to  his  own  verses,  and  in  the 
early  times  sang  them  at  the  public  games  and  festivals. 
The  Greek  tragedies  were  operas,  observes  Payne  Knight, 
meaning,  we  presume,  that  they  were  in  a  kind  of  reci- 
tative ;  and  he  is  borne  out  in  his  assertion  by  the  best 
authorities.  Aristotle,  in  his  treatise  on  poetry,  considers 
the  music  of  tragedy  as  one  of  its  most  essential  parts. 
The  nature  of  this  music  is  indicated  by  several  writers, 
but  is  more  clearly  pointed  out  by  Philodemus  than  by  any 
other,  in  his  work  in  abuse  of  music  (one  of  the  Papyri 
found  in  Heroulaneum,  unrolled  and  published  at  Naples 
in  1793),  wherein  it  is  described  as  a  melody  nearly  ap- 
proaching ordinary  speech ;  that  is  to  say,  recitative.  Ho- 
race calls  Apollo  the  singer.  The  antient  poets  give  us  to 
understand  that  their  verses  were  sung,  and  this  is  to  be 
construed  literally  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  poets.  Homer, 
according  to  tradition,  sang  his  own  epics.  But  it  is  need- 
less to  multiply  proofs  of  a  feet  so  generally  received. 

Admitting,  then,  that  Greek  poetry  of  all  kinds,  religious, 
epic,  dramatic  &c,  was  really  sung,  and  perhans  granting, 
what  many  believe,  that  oratory  partook  much  of  the  nature 
of  song,  let  us  inquire  what  was  meant  by  the  word  singing. 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  Homer,  Tyrtssus,  Pindar,  &c. 
-were  singers,  in  our  acceptation  of  the  word ;  the  supposi- 
tion is  too  absurd  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment  But  even 
allowing  them  to  have  been  as  perfect  in  the  vocal  art  as  the 
moderns,  are,  would  they  have  condescended  to  deliver  their 
poetry  in  long  flights  of  notes,  in  divisions,  in  trills,  and  in 
passages  that  render  it  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible, 
to  get  at  the  sense  ?  If,  however,  they  had  attempted  to  make 
their  '  heaven-bred  poesy '  subservient  to  song,  would  they 
have  found  a  patient  audience  ?— Assuredly  not ;  tor  the  ani- 
mating appeal,  the  interesting  narrative  clothed  in  poetical 
language,  the  pathetic  description,  were  what  the  Greeks  de- 
lighted in,  ana  certainly  would  not  have  surrendered  for  the 
sake  of  a  tune.  Moreover,  it  must  be  recollected,  and  is  a  very 
important  consideration,  that  when  the  art  of  printing  was 
unknown,  and  manuscript  copies  of  poems,  &c.  were  un- 
attainable by  the  people  at  large,  on  account  of  the  expense, 
the  multitude  had  no  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  productions  of  their  poets  but  by  hearing  them  recited ; 
and  as  crowds  assembled:  for  this  purpose,  the  best  mode  of 
rendering  the  voice  of  the  reciter  audible  to  many,  and 
these  congregated  in  open  places,  was,  to  pitch  it  rather 
high,  and  confine  it  to  a  small  number  of  fixed  musical 
notes.  8uch  is  still  the  practice,  and  with  the  same 
intent,  in  all  cathedrals,  and  is  called  chanting,  a  usage 
which  has  doubtless  been  transmitted  from  the  remotest 
ages.  Such  too  is  the  method  adopted  by  the  improvvi- 
mUori,  whose  art,  we  are  persuaded,  is  of  the  highest  an- 
tiquity, and  whose  singing,  it  is  our  belief,  much  resembles 
that  of  the  ancient  Greeks  in  delivering  their  verses.  Those 
extemporaneous  poets  always  require  an  instrumental  ac- 
companiment of  a  simple  kind,  to  keep  the  voice  in  tune, 
and,  as  they  confess,  to  animate  them.  The  Greek  re- 
citers «3so  were  accompanied,  either  by  the  lyre  or  the 
flute,  and  probably  for  the  same  purposes.  The  flute  was 
the  companion  of  elegiac  poetry ;  the  lyre  of  the  epic  and 
the  ode. 

By  what  i»  called  Greek  music,  therefore,  we  understand 
the  union  of  poetry  and  music  the  former  of  the  two  exer- 
cising the  greatest  sway  over  the  mind,  because  expressing 
noble  sentiments — gracefully  inculcating  religion  and  mo- 
rality— teaching  obedience  to  the  laws— exciting  generous 
feelings— and  inspiring  patriotism  and  courage  by  the  praise 
of  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  t>y  their  public 
services  and  their  valour.    It  is  thus  we  account  for  the 


effects  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  antient  music ;  for  'ft 
is  impossible  that  Plato  should  have  been  thinking  of  mere 
vocal  melody  and  the  sounds  of  mean  and  imperfect  in- 
struments, when  he  said  that  no  change  can  be  made  in 
music  without  affecting  the  constitution  of  the  state,  an 
opinion  in  which  Aristotle  acquiesced,  and  Cicero  after- 
wards adopted:— it  is  not  to  be  credited  that  the  laws 
of  Lycnrgus,  set  to  measured  sounds  by  Terpander,  wen 
turned  into  a  song,  or  that  this  Lesbian  musician  quelled 
a  sedition  in  Sparta  by  singing  some  pretty  air  to  th- 
mob: — it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  when  Polybius  tola 
us  of  a  savage  nation  civilised  by  music,  he  means  to  saj. 
by  coarse  pipes  and  guitars; — and  not  less  ridiculo^ 
is  it  to  imagine  that  men  were  raised  to  the  rank  u' 
chiefs  and  the  dignity  of  legislators,  solely  on  account 
of  their  taste  in  singing,  or  their  skill  on  the  lyre  and 
the  flute. 

We  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  the  vocal  music  of  Greece, 
without  adding  a  few  words  concerning  the  Greek  Nonu  > 
and  Scolia.  The  former  (from  t'6/ioc,  nomos,  a  law)  weri 
so  called,  says  Plutarch,  because  they  were  not  allowed  u 
transgress  certain  melodic  rules  by  which  they  were  charac- 
terised, and  were  at  first  hymns  to  the  Gods.  The  latu 
were  songs  of  a  less  restrained  kind,  sung  at  banquets  air. 
entertainments,  by  great  proficients ;  hence  Hesychius  de- 
rives the  term  from  rcoXiAc  (skolios,  difficult  to  sing-).  But 
others  think  that  the  word  should  be  rendered  literally,— 
crooked,  following  a  tortuous  course — because,  at  table,  ,: 
did  not  pass  regularly,  but  only  to  those  who  were  skilful 
singers.  Plutarch,  on  the  authority  of  Pindar,  tells  t> 
that  the  scolia  were  invented  by  Terpander.  Dr.  Burner 
has  an  entertaining  chapter  on  the  subject,  vol.  i,  464;  bi' 
the  reader  will  find  it  more  learnedly  discussed  in  Potter'; 
'  Antiquities,'  ii.  403. 

As  to  the  instrumental  music  of  the  Greeks,  we  cont- 
our inability  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
The  accounts  given  of  it  by  the  ancient  writers  are  either 
so  suspicious  or  so  indefinite,  that  nearly  all  our  labour  - 
endeavouring  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  its  nature  has  bee: 
expended  in  vain.  Having  Bianchini's  learned  work  c: 
ancient  instruments  before  us,  we  are  enabled  to  form  sotn< 
opinion  of  their  capabilities,  and  our  opinion  is  not  in  the  • 
favour.  They  appear  to  have  been  rude,  and  suited  only  t 
music  of  the  simplest  description. 

The  Musical  scale  or  disdiapason,  of  the  Greeks  com- 
prised two  octaves,  the  lowest  note  of  which  was  a,  the  frs 
space  in  the  base  of  the  moderns.    This  was  divided  in: 
five  Tetrachords,  or  subdivisions  of  four  sounds  in  each,  tr 
extremes  being  at  the  distance  of  a  fourth.    [Tstrachor: 
And  it  must  here  be  observed,  that  the  antient  lyre  had  l>-" 
four  strings ;  the  first  and  fourth  fixed,  the  middle  ones  ad- 
mitting of  being  tightened  or  relaxed  according  to  the  gen-- 
of  the  melody.    Two  conjoint  tetrachords,  with  one  adi- 
tional  note,  formed  the  Octachord,  or  octave,  to  which  t: 
improved  lyre  extended.    The  three  different  divisions  ' 
the  tetrachord  produced  as  many  Genera  [Gbnkba],  ti 
Diatonic,  the  Chromatic  and  the  Enharmonic ;  which  s» 
The  first  was  composed  of  the  sounds  which  the  moderr- 
name  b,  f,  o,  a;  the  second  of  b,  f,  f&,  a;   the  third 
x,  k  X ,  f,  a.    The  notes,  or  sounds,  were  represented  l  - 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  great  and  small,  which,  in  oni 
to  extend  their  application  and  distinguish  the  van.^- 
modes,  were  placed  in  different  positions — the  direct,  ihr 
averted,  the  inverted,  and  the  horizontal ;  and  these  wer? 
as  occasion  required,  altered  in  form.    The  time,  or  dorz 
tion,  of  the  notes  was  known  by  the  long  and  short  syllab  - 
to  which  they  were  set ;   the  long  syllable  was  in  durat  * 
as  two;  the  snort  as  one.  But  we  know  only  the  comparai 
times  of  these ;  of  the  positive  lengths  of  notes  we  rema- 
in ignorance.    The  movement  however  of  Greek  musir 
supposed  to  have  been  slow.    The  Modes  were,  accord. 
to  Alypius,  fifteen  in  number:  Aristoxenus  makes  xl 
thirteen,  each  a  semitone  distant  from  the  next  in  o: 
Under  the  word  Mode  we  have  given  the  table  of  Al%v  * 
we  here  insert  that  of  Aristoxenus,  the  oldest  of  the  G; 
writers  on  music,  which  commences  with  the  Hyp<xk»j\i 
the  lowest. 


Hypodorian 
Hypophrygian,  Grave 
Ditto  Acute 

Hypolvdian       Grave 
Ditto  Acute 


B 
C 

C* 

D 
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Dorian                         .         # 

• 

• 

X 

Ionian                  n         •          . 

• 

• 

F 

Phrygian             « 

• 

• 

F 

^fiolian,  or  grave  Lydian    . 

• 

• 

6 

Lydian               Acute 

■ 

• 

o# 

Mixolydian       Grave 

• 

■ 

A 

D.tto                 Acute           . 

• 

• 

A* 

H  y  per  mixolydian 

• 

• 

B 

It  will  be  here  observed,  tbat  what  may  be  called  the 
key- note  of  the  various  modes  does  not  agree  with  that  in 
t  he  table  before  given.  In  the  above  we  have  followed  the 
Abbe  Barthelemy,  after  having  in  vain  resorted  to  numerous 
authorities  for  some  means  of  reconciling  the  discrepancy. 
No  two  writers  on  this  obscure  subject  are  thoroughly  agreed, 
ar^l  it  is  probable  that  none  in  future  will  attempt  to  explain 
that  which  holds  out  so  little  hope  to  labour  and  patience, 
and  of  Vers  so  small  a  reward  for  success.  The  three  prin- 
cipal and  most  antient  modes  had  different  characters :  the 
Dorian  was  grave  and  majestic;  the  Lydian,  soft  and  com- 
plaining; the  Phrygian,  bold,  enthusiastic,  and  used  in 
[ vligious  ceremonies.  Plato  banished  the  Lydian  and  Ionian 
modes  from  his  Republic,  because  exciting  the  enervating 
passions;  but  the  Dorian  and  Phrygian  he  allowed,  as 
manly  and  decent.  Pindar  set  his  fourteenth  Olympic  ode 
:o  the  Lydian,  as  being  addressed  to  the  Graces.  Accord- 
ing to  Lucretius,  the  Phrygian  was  employed  in  the  horrid 
solemnities  of  Cybele ;  and  Statius  introduces  it  in  the 
funeral  rites  of  Archemorus. 

By  the  word  pi\oc  (melos)  the  Greeks  generally  signified 
vhat  we  call  air,  or  something  like  it;  but  sometimes, 
iVining  remarks,  'they  used  it  in  the  sense  of  appovia, 

e.  melody  abstracted  from  rhythm,  or  time:  sometimes  for 
'neamred  melody;  and  sometimes  as  equivalent  to  song, 
n eluding  melody,  rhythm,  and  words.'  By  appovia  (har- 
nofiia)  they  intended  simply  to  express,  as  we  have  in  a 
former  article  observed,  tho  proper  relationship  of  one 
»ound  to  another— the  pleasing  agreement  of  intervals ; 
hat  is  to  say,  melody.  Metastasio  believes  that  by  this 
crm  the  Greeks  signified  what  we  mean  by  melody,  found- 
ing his  opinion  on  the  following  passage  from  Plato  (De 
Itgib.,  lib.  ii.) : — The  regulation  of  the  movement  is  called 
hythra ;  but  the  regulation  of  the  voice  is  called  harmony. 
Rousseau  says — *The  sense  given  by  the  Greeks  to  this 
void,  in  their  music,  is  the  more  difficult  to  ascertain  be- 
cause, having  originally  been  a  proper  name,  it  has  no  roots 
>y  which  it  can  be  decompounded  in  order  to  arrive  at  its 
tymology.  In  the  antient  treatises  which  remain,  harmony 
teems  to  be  that  which  had  for  its  object  an  agreeable  suc- 
•  ess  ion  of  sounds  as  regards  high  or  low,  in  opposition  to  the 
>ther  parts  called  rhythmica  and  metriea,  which  relate  to 
inic  and  measure.'  But  though  very  difficult  to  determine 
vith  exactness  the  meaning  of  the  word  harmony  as 
applicable  to  Greek  music,  yet  this  difficulty  does  not  arise 
i \>m  the  cause  assigned  by  the  French  writer. 

The  long-contested  question,  whether  the  Greeks  under- 
tood  counterpoint,  or  music  in  parts,  seems  now  to  be  set 
it  rest,  and  determined  in  the  negative  by  a  preponderating 
veight  of  authority  and  a  large  majority  of  voices.  To  what 
ve  have  before  remarked  on  this  subject  [Harmony],  we 
tow  add,  that  further  inquiry  and  reflection  have  only 
onfirmed  the  opinion  we  have  long  entertained,  namely, 
hat  though  the  antients,  by  mere  accident,  if  not  from  ex- 
leriment,  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  effect  of 
imultaneous  sounds,  nevertheless  that  which  we  call  har- 
nony  formed  no  part  of  their  musical  art,  either  theoreti- 
ally  or  practically.  And  we  repeat  our  belief,  that  in  the 
in  ion  of  poetry  and  song,  which  undeniably  operated  with 
»i<-h  amazing  force  on  all  classes  of  the  people, — which  in- 
lamed  them  with  ardour,  softened  them  into  obedience, 
,iul  melted  them  into  pity, — music  was  but  the  ally  of  verse. 

Of  their  instrumental  music,  or  music  without  the  voice, 
ve  are  told  that  the  flute-players  by  profession — who  cer- 
;iinly  were  exceedingly  encouraged  and  most  extravagantly 
mid  for  their  services  in  the  later  times  of  Greece — piqued 
hemselves  chiefly  on  the  strength  of  the  sounds  they  could 
iroduce  from  the  instrument;  and  that  the  trumpeters 
hought  themselves  fortunate  if,  in  their  contests  at  the 
>ublic  games,  they  escaped  without  the  rupture  of  a  blood- 
vs.se  1  by  the  violence  of  their  exertions.  It  is  to  such  per- 
> nuances  Aristotle  must  allude  in  saying,  (I  disapprove 
.1  kinds  of  difficulties  in  the  use  of  instruments,  and,  in- 
Iced,  in  music  generally;  I  mean  such  tricks  as  are  prac- 
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tised  at  the  publio  games,  where  the  musician,  instead  of 
recollecting  what  is  the  true  object  of  his  art,  endeavours 
only  to  flatter  the  corrupt  taste  of  the  multitude.'  Facta 
and  remarks  like  these  do  not  lead  to  any  favourable  opinion 
of  Grecian  performers.  It  is  likely  however  that  they 
pleased  most  when  they  played  the  airs  set  to  the  favourite 
poems  and  popular  verses.  And  there  seems  some  reason 
to  believe  that  they  extended  these  by  additions,  sometimes 
studied,  but  often  extemporaneous,  resembling  what  are  in 
modern  language  called  variations,  or  an  amplification  of 
the  theme. 

It  was  a  tradition  that  Cadmus,  with  his  Phoenicians,  in- 
troduced music  into  Greece.  But  Plutarch,  in  his  •  Dialogue 
on  Music,'  first  makes  Lycias,  a  professor  of  the  art,  repeat 
the  statement  of  Heraclides,  that  Amphion,  the  6on  of 
Jupiter  and  Antiope,  taught  the  Greeks  to  compose  and  sing 
lyric  poetry:  then,  by  a  second  interlocutor,  Soterichus,  con- 
tradicts the  first,  assigning  to  Apollo  the  merit  of  having 
converted  Greece  into  a  musical  nation.  The  invention  of  the 
lyre  of  three  strings  is  given  to  the  Egyptian  Mercury,  or 
Tboth ;  that  of  seven  strings,  to  the  second  or  Grecian  Mer- 
cury. Chiron,  the  centaur,  taught  Achilles  music.  Orpheus 
was  the  musical  pupil  of  Linus,  and  master  of  Hercules. 
Then  came  Olympus,  Terpander,  and  others.  Terpander  is 
said  to  have  appeased  an  insurrection  in  Laced aemon  by  his 
songs.  He  rendered  a  most  important  service  to  the  art  by 
inventing  a  method. of  representing  musical  sounds.  Till 
his  time  music  was  quite  traditional,  and  depended  on  the 
memory,  and  sometimes  the  caprice,  of  the  performer. 
Plutarch  says  of  him,  on  the  authority  of  Alexander,  an 
historian,  that  he  took  Homer  for  his  model  in  versification, 
and  Orpheus  for  the  style  of  his  melodies.  The  musical 
compositions  of  Orpheus,  the  same  writer  adds,  were  wholly 
original. 

Many  very  celebrated  players  on  the  flute  are  mentioned 
in  musical  history.  Damon  taught  Pericles  and  Socrates  the 
use  of  this  instrument.  Antigenides  and  Dorion  Were  also 
renowned  for  their  talents.  But  the  performer  who  excited 
most  admiration  was  of  the  gentler  sex.  Lamia  was  no  less 
distinguished  by  wit  and  ability  than  by  personal  charms. 
After  captivating  many  by  her  skill  as  a  flute-player,  and 
by  her  beauty,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  became  violently 
enamoured  of  her,  and,  through  her  influence,  conferred 
such  extraordinary  benefits  on  the  Athenians,  that  they 
dedicated  a  temple  to  her.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
style  of  flute-playing,  or  of  the  music,  it  is  certain  that  in 
Greece  the  performers  were  in  great  favour.  Xenophon 
says,  that  if  an  indifferent  player  wished  to  pass  for  one  of 
superior  talent,  he  must  furnish  his  house  richly,  and  appear 
abroad  with  a  large  retinue  of  servants,  as  the  great  perfor- 
mers do.  It  is  said  that  a  flute  used  by  a  celebrated  The- 
ban  musician,  Ismenias,  cost  nearly  six  hundred  pounds 
sterling. 

Pythagoras,  of  whom  an  idle  story  was  long  current, 
about  a  blacksmith's  shop,  hammers,  and  anvils,  contributed 
much  to  the  improvement  of  music  by  bis  calculations  and 
philosophical  experiments.  To  him  also  is  attributed  the 
addition  of  an  eighth  string  to  the  lyre.  His  notion  con- 
cerning the  music  of  the  spheres— music  produced  by  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies — was  one  of  those  whims  in 
which  great  geniuses  are  apt,  now  and  then,  to  indulge.  He 
was  of  the  sect  of  severe  musicians,  of  those  who  reduced 
music  to  mathematical  precision,  and  regulated  all  sounds 
by  calculations,  allowing  no  licence  to  the  ear.  Of  an  op- 
posing school  was  Aristoxenus,  born  at  Tarentum  in  Italy, 
about  350  years  B.C.,  who  thought  the  ear  entitled  to  share 
with  mathematical  principles  in  determining  the  effect  of 
modulated  sounds.  He  was  a  most  voluminous  writer  on 
many  learned  subjects.  Of  these  his  Elements  of  Harmonics 
are  all  that  have  reached  us,  and  stand  first  in  the  col- 
lection published  by  Meibomius.  Next  in  that  excellent 
work  is  an  Introduction  to  Harmonics,  by  Euclid,  the 
geometrician ;  and  this  is  followed  by  his  Section  of  the 
Canon,  containing  short  and  clear  explanations  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  Greek  music.  Ptolemy,  an  Egyptian,  and 
not  the  astronomer,  wrote  a  treatise  in  three  books  on  Har- 
monics, which  Dr.  Wall  is  printed,  with  a  Latin  version,  a 
Sreface,  and  appendix,  in  1682.  He  enters  at  large  and 
ecply  into  the  subject,  and  his  principles  have  a  ten- 
dency to  reconcile  the  hostile  sects  of  Pythagoreans  and 
Aristoxenians.  This  object  was  pursued  with  success,  by 
Sir  F.  H.  Styles,  in  his  paper  published  in  the  51st  volume 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,    In   Plutarch's  '  Dia- 
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logue  on  Music'  much  information  concerning  antieat 
Greek  music  is  to  be  found,  but  not  of  the  most  valuable 
kind.  Aristides  Quintilianus  wrote  a  treatise  on  music, 
printed  in  the  collection  of  Meibomius,  which  has  proved  a 
useful  work  to  all  subsequent  writers  on  the  subject  He 
-was  enthusiastic  and  fanciful,  but  in  matters  of  mot  and 
calculation  is  worthy  of  confidence.  • 

The  Romans  acquired  all  their  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  from  the  Greeks ;  their  music  therefore  in  no  way 
differs  from  that  of  the  latter ;  though  they  must  have  had 
some  kind  of  song  before  any  direct  intercourse  had  taken 
place  between  them  and  the  polished  nations  of  Greece. 
It  is  certain  that  the  art  was  never  advanced  by  that  war- 
like people,  notwithstanding  the  share  it  had  in  all  their 
religious  ceremonies  and  public  games,  and  the  use  made  of 
it  to  animate  their  troops  and  add  effect  to  their  triumphs, 
and  though  it  formed  an  essential  part  of  their  theatrical 
exhibitions  of  every  kind,  and  was  even  adopted,  or  affected 
to  be  adopted,  as  a  profession  by  one  of  their  emperors. 

Tbe  importance  of  music  in  the  estimation  of  the  early 
Romans  is  shown  by  a  regulation  attributed  to  Servius 
Tullius,  who,  in  dividing  the  people  into  classes,  directed 
that  two  whole  centuries  should  consist  of  trumpeters, 
blowers  of  the  horn,  &c,  and  of  such  as,  without  any 
other  instrument,  sounded  the  charge*  It  is  further 
proved  by  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  limited 
the  number  of  players  on  the  flute  at  funerals  to  ten. 
And  another  of  those  laws  enacted,  that  at  the  praises 
of  honoured  men  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  there 
should  be  mournful  songs  accompanied  by  a  flute.  But 
a  passage  in  Livy  leaves  no  doubt  on  this  subiect,  and 
being  as  curious  as  it  is  illustrative,  we  shall  give  it 
entire,  availing  ourselves  of  Dr.  Burney's  translation.  •  I 
should  omit  a  circumstance,'  he  says,  '  hardly  worth  men- 
tioning, if  it  did  not  seem  connected  with  religion.  The 
Tibicines  (or  flute-players),  taking  offence  at  the  preceding 
censors  for  having  refused  them  tbe  privilege  of  eating  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  according  to  custom,  withdrew  m  a 
body  to  Tibur  (TivoU),  go  that  there  were  no  performers  left 
to  play  before  the  sacrifices.  This  created  religious  scruples 
in  the  minds  of  the  senators,  and  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
Tibur  to  persuade  tho  fugitives  to  return  to  Rome.  The 
Tiburtines  promised  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  this 
end,  and  first  summoning  the  discontented  band  before  their 
senate,  exhorted  them  to  return  to  Rome :  but  finding  them 
deaf  to  reason  or  entreaty,  they  had  recourse  to  an  artifice 
well  suited  to  the  dispositions  of  these  men ;  for,  on  a  cer- 
tain festival,  they  wore  all  invited,  under  pretence  of  assist- 
ing in  the  celebration  of  a  feast.  As  men  of  this  profession 
are  generally  much  addicted  to  wine,  they  were  supplied 
with  it,  till,  being  quite  intoxicated,  they  fell  fast  asleep, 
and  m  this  condition  were  flung  into  carts,  and  carried  to 
Romet  where  they  passed  the  remaining  part  of  the  night 
in  the  Forum,  without  perceiving  what  had  happened.  The 
next  day,  while  full  of  tbe  fumes  of  their  debauch,  upon 
opeuing  their  eyes  they  were  accosted  by  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, who  flocked  about  them,  and  having  been  prevailed 
upon  to  stay  in  their  native  city,  they  were  allowed  the 
privilege  of  strolling  through  all  the  streets  in  their  robes, 
three  days  in  every  year,  playing  on  their  instruments,  and 
indulging  in  those  licentious  excesses  which  are  practised 
on  the  same  occasion  to  this  day'  (that  is,  to  the  time 
of  Augustus).  *  The  privilege  of  eating  in  the  temple 
was  also  restored  to  such  as  should  be  employed  in  playing 
before  the  sacrifices.'  This  happened  309  B.C.  'The  Ro- 
man flute-players,'  Burney  adds,  '  were  incorporated,  and 
formed  into  a  college  or  company.'  Ovid,  in  his '  Fasti,' 
(lib.  vi.),  acknowledges  tho  importance  of  the  Tibicines,  and 
repeats  in  verse  the  above  story  of  Livy,  but  drops  the 
fccruples  of  the  Fit  res  Conscripti. 

That  tho  Roman  drama  was  in  some  way  musical,  is 
proved  by  the  title,  or  didascalia,  prefixed  to  each  of 
Terence**  plays.  A  further  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the 
Institutes  of  Qu  in  til  tan,  where,  after  showing  the  necessity 
of  instructing  children  in  inu&ic,  he  adds, '  that  he  does  not 
desire  that  ihcy  should  learn  such  music  as  prevails  on  the 
sta^<\  the  modulations  of  which  are  so  intermixed  with 
impudence  and  wantonness,  that  they  may  justly  be 
charged  with  having  extinguished  the  poor  remains  of 
manly  courage  which  had  been  left.'  That  the  theatrical 
music  of  tho  Romans  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Greeks 
it  to  be  little  doubt ;  that  it  was  distorted  by  the 
iu  Quintilian's  time  is  very  likely. 


It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Burney,  that  even  during  the 
Augustan  age  the  Romans  had  no  sculptor,  painter,  or 
musician,  and  but  one  architect,  Vitruvius ;  those,  be  says, 
'who  have  been  celebrated  in  the  arts  at  Rome  haying 
been  Asiatics  or  European  Greeks,  who  came  to  exercise 
such  arts  among  the  Latins  as  the  Latins  bad  not  among 
themselves.  This  custom  was  continued  under  the  succes- 
sors of  Augustus ;  and  those  Romans  who  were  prevented 
from  going  into  Greece  contrived  in  a  manner  to  briug 
Greece  to  Rome,  by  receiving  into  their  service  the  most 
able  professors  of  Greece  and  Asia  in  all  the  arts.' 

The  Roman  writers  on  music  are  few,  and  almost  worth- 
less. Vitruvius,  in  his  work  on  architecture,  treaU  of  the 
sound  of  the  voioe,  of  reverberating  vases,  and  of  a  water- 
organ;  hut  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  discover  what  he 
means  by  this  instrument.  He  also  endeavours  to  make 
plain  the  harmonica!  system  of  Aristoxenus,  though  he 
acknowledges  the  difficulty  of  the  task.  St,  Augustia 
wrote  on  rhythm  and  metre;  Boethius  devotes  five  books 
to  music,  merely  to  explain  the  principles  of  harmonics ; 
and  Aureliua  Qassiodorua  treats  of  music,  among  other 
things,  but  his  work,  or  sketch,  is  said  to  consist  of  little 
more  than  some  general  definitions  and  divisions. 

There  is  every  season  to  conclude  that  music  remained 
stationary  till  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century.  The  Romans, 
having  borrowed  the  art  from  Greece,  seem  to  have  been 
convinced  of  its  perfection  in  the  stale  in  which  they  received 
it,  for  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  having  attempted  to 
enlarge  its  narrow  boundaries,  or  in  any  way  to  improve  it; 
though  a  people  of  more  ingenuity  and  taste  would  nan 
advanced  it  at  least  a  few  steps  towards  that  point  which  it 
slowly  has  attained. 

In  the  primitive  Christian  church  the  service  consisted 
partly  of  music,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  chiefly  that 
of  the  Greeks,  with  an  admixture  of  Hebrew  melody.  Me- 
nestrier  conjectures  that  the  early  ecclesiastical  manner  el 
singing  was  like  that  of  the  ancient  theatre,  and  Pr.  Burney 
concurs  in  this  opinion;  though  we  .cannot  bus  think  n 
more  likely  that  the  *  songs  of  Zion,'  as  performed  in  tbs 
Jewish  temple,  and  the  chanting  of  the  hymns  at  the  Fagmn 
altars,  were  chosen  as  vocal  models  for  devotional  purpose* 
rather  than  the  airs,  or  recitatives,  in  which  the  oomedm 
of  Plautus  and  Terence  were  delivered.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  St  Ambrose  digested  a  nautical 
service  for  the  church  of  Milan*  which  is  called  the  Am- 
brosian  chant,  and  was  founded  on  four  of  the  Greek  modes. 
About  tbe  year  600  Gregory  the  Great  enlarged  and  much 
improved  the  chant  of  the  church,  by  the  admission  of  four 
other  modes,  and  gave  it  that  form  which  it  still  retains  la 
the  Catholic  service,  and  in  which  it  is  known  by  hm  name. 
According  to  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  music  waa  introduced 
into  the  English  church  by  St.  Augustin,  in  the)  latter 
part  of  the  sixth  century,  and  was  subsequently  much  im- 
proved by  SU  Dunstan,  an  excellent  muaiotan,  who*  it  » 
said,  furnished  some  few  churches  with  an  esgao. 

The  organ— the  moat  majestic  and  comprehensive  of  all 
musical  instruments  in  its  present  almost  netfoot  state -a 
supposed  to  have  been  an  improvement  of  the  hydraubcos. 
or  water-organ,  of  the  Gueeks.  The  first  mentioned  is 
musical-history  was  sent,  in  757,  as  a  present  to  King  Pepin, 
from  the  Bysaniine  emperor  Coastanttne  Copronymux 
In  tbe  tenth  century  the  organ  was  in  use  in  several*  parts 
of  Europe ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  waa  thca 
exceedingly  simple,  possessing  little  power,  and  rude  is 
mechanism :  nevertheless,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that 
the  invention  of  the  organ  hastened  the  discovery  or  prac- 
tice of  harmony.    [Oman.] 

To  Guido,  of  Areaso,  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  those 
improvements  in  music  which  led  to  our  present  system : 
though  the  origin  of  counterpoint  has  been  eoeneoush 
ascribed  to  that  active  and  ingenious  ecclesiastic,  [Guukx 
Magieter  Franco,  a  member  of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne 
in  the  eleventh  century,  is  considered  as  tbe  inventor  oi 
what  in  the  middle  ages  was  called  Cantos  Memeuralniu, 
which  meant,  notes  showing,  by  their  forms,  their  time  or 
duration.  Most  of  those,  however,  have  follen  into  ifansn 
for  the  shortest  in  his  table  is  the  semibreve.  Neverthe- 
less bis  system,  carried  out  further  by  Da  Muria*  end  bj 
degrees  extended,  till  it  has  proceeded  to  an  extravagant 
length— is  that  of  the  present  day,  and  is  so  sound  iu  prin- 
ciple that  it  probably  will  never  be  abandoned. 

From  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  century,  aesueery 
anything  is  known  of  the  progress  of  music,   For  tie  huton 
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it  6*  isAxtitM  %t*  U-%%  9LS.U  m  ^ted  ivr  ti<«e  fi&e  fabrics 
«,  £«n^  «ui  mu*h  »  Uvud^t  fr«xa  AaerMa  and  from 
Ccff^  Tlu*  «iA^l>L^e  of  lt>dza  moUiat  is  vwio%  to 
lJL-e  •^(v.mm  tvl  ftt-i>t^r*  of  tL*e  *|r>Lner»  acd  vearer^in 
tfc»i  <Mvjvtry .  Vxju*  of  : m;  u. u ^.ui  of  loda,  and  c^edallj 
fu*«  of  liac«a,  at*  ^  tbe  nott  *kisjunh:n%  degree  of  ine- 
MMw  vtmto  jUMi-ff  \ixir  pettjcal  deMrr;pU^o  a*  •  w«i»  of 
«**va  vir.d'  h^r^  tovmem  baa  bees  tbe  mult  of  tbe 
tm>h»r.,'*l  %u%«**\*xa  of  ErtzluA  m  this  brancb  of  indos- 
1*7,  ti«ai  i*»x  oci/  a#e  a»c*^r>^  of  Bn(i*h  manidacture  nov 
•i*4  at  Jta*a*%  to  tbe  ea^.v^^o  of  tbote  woren  in  India,  bat 
\aryt  ^-^ax.t.Uk*  are  *\yjru*l  to  ali  oartt  of  tbe  raid,  and 
i*d  tbeu  vaf  eve*  far  into  tbe  interior  of  India. 

Tbe  great  teat  of  :L*  iot%iio  nanufacture  in  tbis  country 
ia  VaA^j  t**r(j >**)><,*.  Tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  wn  used 
1m  Ik***  %uk  fabrws*  m  byon  in  tbe  caottonHttiUs  of  Mancbes- 
fer,  N^.fj  «i^tb«  are  both  plain  and  figured.  Bj  a  late 
jfetefcU'/a  u-ry  are  aometimea  embroidered  by  means  of 
ta**h,L*ry. 

MtnX/MU8  RUFU8,  CAIUS,  a  Stoic  pbilowpberof 
tbe  f/tt  eefitiiry  of  our  awa,  is  mentioned  with  praise  fay 
Ta^rctM*  iAnn^  »it,  v>>,  and  also  by  Pliny  tbe  younger, 
pL.**tratte*,  Tbeisifctiuft,  aud  others.     He  was  a  native  of 
Voi».i,iJ  iii  Ktruria,  and  belonged  to  the  Equestrian  order. 
He  was  a  Utend  of  Tbrasea  Paetus,  Bare*  Soranus,  Rubel- 
U*  PUutus,  and  other  stoics,  who  were  the  victims  of 
Ne/r/f  ftuspurjoo  and  cruelty.     Musonius  was  banished  to 
liyur**,  where  be  is  said  to  have  been  visited  by  many 
Or«*ks  t/r  the  purpose  of  listening  to  his  lessons.     Being 
r«**Wl  after  Nero  s  death,  he  lived  at  Rome  under  Vespa- 
s+sn,  who  excepted  him  from  tbe  sentence  of  exile  pro- 
Aouwtd  by  that  prince  against  the  Stoic  philosophers.  Tbis 
t*atUv  uifc/rtoatiun  is  all  that  we  have  concerning  the  bio- 
graphy of  Musonius  Rufus.    (Nieuwland,  Distertatio  de 
Afus'/nio    Itufo,  Philotopho   Stoico.)    Fragments  of  his 
works  are  found  in  Stobsdus,  and  have  been  collected  and 
published,  with  tbe  above  dissertation  and  copious  notes, 
under  tbe  title  of  '  C.  Musonii  Rufi,   Philosophi   Stoici, 
JUuquisft,  et  Apophtbegmata,  cum  Annotatione,  edidit  T. 
Venbuiien  Peerlkamp,  Conrector  Gymnasii  Harlemensis,' 
nvo.,  HaarWm,  1622.    These  fragments  of  Musonius  are 
full  of  tbe  purest  morality  and  wisdom. 

MUSOPHA'GlDiB  (Plantain-eaters).  Mr.  Vigors* 
notices  the  genera  Muiophasa  and  Coryihaix  as  nearly 
nod  evidently  allied  to  the  Gallinaceous  families,  and  as 
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exetsf  L&ad  m  sarS  bads  asBaoercs  gaisafat,and  procU- 

the  a£n:tv  of  the  Pi<smzjia-tmtert  to  the  HormbilU. 

Mr.  Swainson  f&rtber  naiiili  that  the  economy  of  the- 
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MrawopAoga  appeal  to  him  to  _ 

ealhnaeeous  bads,  and  paiticalarry  with  the  Hoecoa.  Ttx 
nave  the  wings  and  the  tail  of  those  birds,  and,  like  tkes 
keep  011  trees;  their  mil,  he  contmnes,  is  abort,  and u 
upper  mandible  convex;  their  met  have  *  abort  membra; 
between  tbe  anterior  toes;  bat  it  is  tree  that  the  extent. 
toe  is  often  diieetedfasekwardalte  TU 

nostrils  also  are  simply  placed  in  the  horn  of  the  bill,  u 
edges  of  the  natndibks  are  dentilated,  and  the  sternum  ^ 
least  that  of  the  Touraco)  has  not  the  great  notches  wh^. 
are  ordinary  in  the  GaHinanrooi  birds.     Mr.  Swainson  c- 
serves  that  this  admission  of  Cuvier,  that  Corythmx  a: 
MuMophaga  only  present  4quelque  amalogie  avec  les  gx 
linaces,'  and  that  they  have  not  the  notched  sternum  of  t. 
latter,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  theory  of  these  birds  lead  u 
to  the  GaUinaeea,  a  view  of  the  subject  which  is  confirm*. 
by  Mr.  Yarrell  s  observations.    The  latter  zoologist  de- 
lected a  Touraco  (Coryihaix  Pma)  which  had  died  in  ti* 
menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,   and  1 
found  the  general  appearance  of  the  inside  of  the  bod* 
the  bird  inclining  rather  to  that  of  the  Perchers  than  of V. 
GalUnaf.  iZoot.  Journ^  vol  iv„  p.  313.)    Mr.  Swainson  * 
parates   the  family  into    the  following    subfamilies  1^. 
genera:  — 

Phytoiomnaf,  Plant-cutters. 

Bill  serrated,  but  not  swollen.    Feet  with  two  or  tbrr 
toes  forward  and  one  backward.  (Sw.) 

Genera. 

Phytotoma,  Molina.     Hyretu,  Stevens.     Of  these  '• 
select  Phytotoma. 

Generic  Character.— Bill  short,  compressed,  the  to* 
widened;  high  at  the  base, and  gradually  curved;  the  lovt 
mandible  much  weaker,  straight ;  the  commissure  slight  • 
arched,  with  the  margins  created.  Tongue  short,  point*. 
Nostrils  basal,  small,  rounded.  Wings  moderate ;  the  t« 
first  quills  graduated;  tail  moderate,  even.  Feet  stronc 
Lateral  toes  unequal,  the  inner  shortest-  Claws  slendti 
•lightly  curved,  (Sw.) 


vus 

Etumpie,  Fhytoloma  rata. 

iJrtrnftion,  iliibiu,  $c. — Molina  describee  Hie  Kara  i 
'Viiliim  Plant- cutler  os  nearly  of  the  size  of  a  quail,  with 
i]u  bill  rather  large,  conical,  straight,  a  Utile  pointed,  aer- 
ated, and  hair  an  inch  in  length ;  the  tongue  very  short 
Mid  obtuse,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  brown.  Three  well  pro- 
mrtioncd  anterior  toes,  the  fourth  posterior  and  a  little 
.hotter.  The  tail  moderate,  but  rounded.  The  colour  is  art 
b-i'ure  grey  upon  the  back,  rather  brighter  on  the  belly ; 
he  paints  of  the  quills  and  of  the  tail  are  black.  The 
jund  of  its  voice  is  hoarse  and  interrupted,  and  seems  to 
•x press  its  name.  It  feeds  on  plants,  but  previously  has 
lie  destructive  habit  of  cutting  them  off  close  to  the  root, 
nd  often  capriciously  cuts  off  a  quantity  of  them  without 
niichiug  them  further.  For  this  reason  the  peasants  per- 
ocute  this  species,  and  carry  on  a  continual  war  against 
lifif  birds;  moreover  children  who  destroy  their  eggs  are 
ewurded.  The  nest  is  built  in  obscure  and  but  little  fre- 
ncntod  places  on  the  most  lofty  trees,  and  thus  these 
'hi'tt-BUUen  escape  the  persecutions  or  their  enemies. 
■io  I  withstanding  such  precautions  however,  their  numbers 
re  considerably  diminished.  'I  do  not  know,'  says  Molina 
1  conclusion,  '  whether  this  is  because  a  price  is  set  on  its 
fad,  or  on  account  of  its  naturally  small  degree  of  fecun- 
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PatahttU.  They  build  their  nests,  which  are  spacious  and 
round,  in  little  groups;  and  Le  Vaillant  affirms  that  tbey 
sleep  suspended  with  their  heads  downwards,  and  that, 
when  it  is  cold,  they  are  found  so  benumbed  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  they  may  be  taken  one  after  the  other.  The 
number  of  eggs  is  generally  five  or  six,  and  the  flesh  of  the 
birds  is  said  to  be  delicate.  (Lesson.) 

Example,  Coliut  Senegalentit.  (Latham.) 
Description. — Round  the   eye   a  naked,   reddish  skin ; 


This  appears  to  be  the  Coliut  Qmritea—  the  trivial  name 
is  taken  probably  from  its  note — of  Le  Vaillant;  and  the 
Coliou  huppt  dit  S&ntgal  of  Buffon. 


Mr.  Swainson  observes  that  in  Phylotoma  the  four  toes 

(ipear  to  be  arranged  as  in  the  Finches,  but  in  Hyreus  the 

ik's  nre  only  three.   He  compares  the  size  and  entire  aspect 

f  Phytatoma  to  that  of  a  Bullfinch. 

Colina.     Colies. 

The  only  definition  of  this  subfamily  given  byMr.  Swain- 
i.n  is  'all  the  four  toes  placed  forward,'*  and  the  only 
mi  us  coil  tiinud  in  it  is 

Colius.   (Brisson  and  Gmehn.) 

Generic  Character. — Bill  short,  strong,  conical,  slightly 
.impressed,  entire,  with  the  mandibles  equal  and  the  edges 
iulii.il;  nostrils  rounded;  nails  arched  and  long,  that  of 
he  liiml-loe  shortest;  wings  short;  third  quill  longest;  tail 
raduatcd  and  very  long. 

Httbitt,  Geographical  Distribution,  tyc.  of  the  Genu*. — 
'lie  plumage  of  the  species  is  soft  and  silky,  and  the  colours 
i  ne rally  sombre,  whence  they  are  called  at  the  Cape,  ac- 
urding  lo  Le  Vaillant,  Oiseaux  Sourit  (Mouse-birds). 
Vfrica  and  the  East  Indies  are  the  localities  where  they 
lave  been  found,  the  Coliut  viridit  of  Latham,  said  lo 
>i!  from  New  Holland,  belonging  probably  lo  another 
fining.  The  Colies  are  gregarious,  live  upon  fruits,  and 
re  the  scourges  of  gardens.  They  walk  badly,  but  they 
■limb  almost  continually  on  the  branches  of  trees,  where 
liuy  hold  on,  assisting  themselves  with  their  bills  like  the 


Coital  Stuijfulcniu. 

Mtaophagin/z.  Plant  a  in -eaters. 

Three  toes  forward  and  one  backward;  the  outer  toe 
placed  obliquely.  (Sw.) 

Genera.    Corythaix.  (111.) 

Generic  Character.— BUI  short,  rather  small,  high,  and 
greatly  compressed.  The  frontal  feathers  reposing  over  and 
concealing  the  nostrils.  Culmen  high,  curved  to  the  tip. 
Lower  mandible  narrow ;  both  mandibles  distinctly  notched 
at  the  lip  and  finely  serrated.  Wings  short,  rounded;  the 
three  first  quills  graduated.  Tail  long,  broad,  rounded. 
Feet  short,  strong.  Middle  toe  longer  than  the  tarsus; 
lateral  toes  equal,  hind-toe  shortest ;  external  toe  capable  of 
being  turned  a  quarter  of  the  way  backward.  Claws  short, 
thick,  and  much  compressed. 

The  Touracos  are  most  elegant  birds,  and  feed  princi- 
pally on  soft  fruits.  The  prevailing  colour  of  these  birds  is 
green,  varied  in  some  species  with  purple  on  the  wings 
and  tail.  They  are  natives  of  Africa,  whore  tbey  perch 
on  the  highest  branches  of  the  forest  trees,  and  thus  keep 
out  of  gun-shot,  ss  Le  Vaillant  found  to  his  cost.  Hav- 
ing at  last  succeeded  in  bringing  one  to  the  ground,  he 
could  not  find  it,  and,  stamping  in  his  rage  at  the  loss,  ho 
broke  through  into  one  of  the  covered  pits  which  the  Hot- 
tentots employed  to  catch  ferocious  animals,  particularly 
elephants.  This  accident  might  have  been  fatal.  'When, 
I  recovered  my  first  surprise,'  says  be,  '  I  began  to  consider 
how  I  should  extricate  myself  from  this  embarrassment,  ex- 
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Befcejsn!  specimens  of  Touricos  are  to  be  found  in  «■ 
museums,  and  there  ore  at  present  (September,  IS331  w 
(Cvrytkatx  Buffbmi)  living  at  the  gardens  of  the  Zx-- 
ftort  Society,  Regent's  Park. 

Chiaerhu.  (Wagler.) 

Gtmric  C/iaraeter.—B3[  large,  high  and  thick  at  I? 
base,  compressed  beyond.  Culmen  thick,  convex,  cmf 
deraHy  arched.  Lower  mandible  not  half  bo  high  as  fr 
upper ;  the  tips  of  both  deeply  notched,  with  their  marc-r 
finely  crenated.  Nostrils  basal,  placed  close  to  the  tor 
the  bill,  naked,  htnular,  and  pierced  in  the  substance  of  th 
bill.  Wings  lengthened;  the  four  first  qoilfe  grarlus'^ 
Tail  lengthened,  slightly  rounded:  the  tipa  very  obtuse 
FM  •>  tst  Oorythaix.  (Bw.)  ' 

Example,  Chixxrhit  vuriegala.  ■ 


;  front,  top  of  the  head,  chin,  tad  threat  m  far 
as  the  breast,  chestnut-brow  a ;  under  plumage  beyond  the 
breast  while,  but  each  feather  «Uh  a  dark  Middle  stripe; 
primary  and  secondary  quilt*  blackish,  with  a  spot  of  pttra 
while  varying  in  sue  in  the  middle  of  'licit  inner  weba; 
tertiaries  and  middle  lail-feathers  grey,  tipt  with  black ; 
lateral  tail-feathers  black ;  hill  yellow ;  feet  gwty.  Crest 
placed  very  far  back  on  the  nape.  Total  length  about  84 
inches. 

This  appears  to  be  the  Touruco  huppi-col  of  Le  Vaillanl ; 
Pbasiantu  tfrioaaus  of  Latham,  uidMusopnagavariegaia 
of  VieiUot. 

Lucaiity,  Africa, 


Muaophaga.  (Isert.J 
Generic  Character. — Bill  resembling  that  of  Ghixarhu; 
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hot  As  base  enormously  dilated,  w  M  to  spread  like  % 
casque  or  helmet  over  tho  fore  part  of  the  head  a*  far  u  th« 
crown,  where  ila  thickened  tide*  form  a  temicircle.  Naa- 
UiU  naked,  oral,  open,  placed  nearer  to  the  tip  than  to  the 
eyas,  and  pierced  in  the  substance  of  the  bilL  Wings,  (Wet, 
and  tail  as  in  the  Cotythaix.  (Sir..} 

Kxample,  Mumphaga  vioiacea. 

Dsseri  ption.— Bill  rich  yellow,  passing  into  crimson; 
orbits  naked,  and,  like  the  compact  velvetty  feathers  of  the 
crawn,  glossy  crimson  ;  a  white  stripe  beginning  below  the 
eye  and  extending  above  the  ear;  secondary  and  part  of 
the  primary  quills  carmine,  with  lilac  reflections,  margined 
and  tipped  with  blackish  violet,  which  is  the  general  colour 
of  the  plumage,  only  thai  it  changes  into  a  very  deep  green 
on  the  under  parts,  and  is  very  rich  on  the  toil;  legs. strong 
and  black;  gape  wide,  opening  beneath  the  ayes. 

This  magnificent  bird  appears  to.  be  the  CttctUm  regims  of 
Shaw. 

Locality,  Africa :  Gold  Coast  and  Senegal. 

MUSQUASH,  the  Cree  same  for  the  Tibet  Zibelhictu 
of  Cuvter  (Ondatra  of  I^ccpede),  a  genua  belonging  to.  the 
family  Castorida. 

Df.  Richardson  {.Fauna  Boreali-Americana).  gives  the 
following  synonyms  of  this  rodent : — 

Rat-Musmd  of  Sagard  Theodat;  Castor  ZibHhkus  of 
I  Bum ;  L 'Ondatra,  of  Button;  SZu&k-Ral  of  Lawaon; 
Musk-Beaua;  of  Pennant;  Musqwish  of  Josselyu;  M"1 
Zibethieua  of  Lin-,  Guielin ;  Fiber  Zibethicu*  of  Sabine  and 
Harlan;  Afiuft-iiaf  of  Godmau;  Qndathra,  of  the  Hurons; 
Mmipuick,  Waiiiutt  or  Waehuth^  also  P»e*mttae-Tupeyeu> 
(the  animal  that  sits  on  the  ice  in  a  round  ferine  of  the 
Cree  Indians. 

In  a  tract  which,  has  for  its  title  'A  Perfect  Description 
est  Virginisv'  ig-19,  we  find  among  the  'Beasts  great  and 
small.'  'A  Huske  Rat,  so  cabled  for  bis  great  sweetnesse 


Dental  Formula-— Incisors,  ^;  Molars,  — 
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IhUi  of  Miaqra.li.  [F.  Oui.1 

Description. — Head  short  Body  thick  and  rather  flat ; 
legs  very  short ;  hind-feet  large,  not  webbed.*  Dark  umber 
brown  above ;  sides,  anterior  part  of  belly,  middle  of  breast, 
lateral  part  of  neck  and  cheeks,  shining  yellowish  -brown  ; 
chin,  throat,  sides  of  the  chest,  and  posterior  part  of  the 
abdomen,  ash-grey;  tail  compressed,  convex  on  the  sides, 
with  its  acute  edges  in  a  vertical  plane,  ooyertd  with  a  thin 
sleek  coat  of  short  hairs,  which  allow  a  number  of  small 
roundish  scales,  well  separated  from  each  other,  and  which, 
as  well  as  the  hair,  are  dusky-brown,  to  appear  through 
them ;  acute  margins  of  the  tail  (which  is  rather  thicker  in 
the  middle  than  at  the  root,  and  tapers  gradually  from  its 
middle  to  its  extremity,  which  is  not  acute)  covered  with  a 
close  line  of  longer  hairs  dark  brown  on  the  upper  edge 
and  soiled  white  on  the  under  one.  Length  of  bead  aud 
body  14  inches;  of  the  tail  8  inches  6  lines. 

The  fur,  which  much* resembles  that  of  the  Beaver,  but 
is  shorter,  resists  the  water  during  the  life  of  the  animal, 
but  is  easily  wetted  immediately  after  death. 

Habits ;  Utility  to  Man ,  Qeographictii  Distribution, 
4«.— Charlevoix  states  that  the  Musk-Rat  takes  the  Held  in 
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March,  ftt  which  trme  its  food  consists  of  bite  of  wood,  which 
it  peels  before  it  eats  them.  After  the  dissolving  of  the 
mows,  he  says  that  it  Uvea  upon  the  roots  of  nettles,  and  after- 
wards on  the  stalks  aud  leaves  of  that  plant.  In  summer  il 
feeda  on  strawberries,  &c,  to  which  succeed  the  autumnal 
fruits.  During  Ibis  time,  be  stales  that  the  male  and  female 
are  rarely  seen  asunder.  According  to  the  same  author,  they 
separate  in  winter,  when  each  takes  up  its  lodgings  apart, 
in  some  hole  or  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  without  any  provi- 
sion; and  the  Indiana  declared  that  not  the  least  morsel 
of  anything  is  eaten  by  them  whilst  the  cold  continu< 
'They  likewise,'  adds  Charlevoix,  'build  cabins  nearly 
tbe  form  of  those  of  the  beavers,  but  far  from  being  so  well 
executed.  As  to  their  place  of  abode,  it  is  always  by  the 
water-side,  so  that  they  have  no  need  to  build  cause- 
ways. .  .  The  flesh  is  tolerably  good  eating,  except  in 
the  time  of  rut,  at  which  season  it  is  impossible  to  cure  it"' 
a  relish  of  musk,  which  is  far  from  being  as  agreeable 
the  taste  as  it  is  to  the  scent' 

Dr.  Richardson  {/buna  Boreali-Americana).  from  whom 
the  abridged  description  is  taken,  and  to  whose  details  we 
refer  the  reader,  states  that  the  Musquashes  vary  consider- 
ably in  sue,  and  that  though  they  have  a  strong  musk] 
smell,  particularly  the  males,  in  spring,  their  flesh,  whicr 
somewhat  resembles  flabby  pork,  is  eaten  by  the  Indians, 
who  prise  it  for  a  time  when  it  is  fal,  but  soon  tire  of  " 
They  have,  according  to  this  author,  three  litters  in  I 
course  of  the  summer,  producing  from  three  to  seven  at 
litter,  in  53°N.  laL,  andbegin  to  breed  before  they  attain  their 
full  growth.  Great  numbers  are  destroyed  by  the  inunda- 
tions which  cover  the  low  grounds  where  they  haunt,  and 
in  severe  winters  they  are  almost  extirpated  from  some  lo- 
calities by  the  freezing  of  the  swamps  inhabited  by  them. 
Famine  in  sucb  cases  drives  tbem  to  destroy  each  other.  A 
great  mortality,  the  cause  of  which  is  unknown,  also  sweeps 
them  away,  and  the  deaths  at  such  periods  (which  are  un- 
certain) are  so  numerous,  that  a  fur-post,  where  the  Mus- 
quash is  the  principal  return,  is  not  unfrequently  abandoned 
till  the  fecundity  of  the  animal  has  repaired,  which  it  does 
in  a  very  few  years,  the  ravages  of  disease. 

Dr.  Richardson  places  the  southern  limit  of  the  Mus- 
quash about  30°N.lat.  According  to  Barlrarn,  they  are  found 
in  the  north  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  and  Dr.  Richardson 
ascertained  that  thoy  extended  northwards  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie,  60°  N.  fat.  Small  grassy  lakes  or  swamps,  or  the 
grassy  borders  of  sluggish  streams  with  muddy  bottoms,  are 
favourite  haunts,  ana  there  they  feed  chiefly  on  vegetables. 
In  the  northern  districts  the  roots  and  shoots  of  the  bulrush 
and  reed-mace,  and  tbe  leaves  of  various  carices  and  aq 
tic  grasses,  form  their  staple.  Pennant  states  Ibat  they 
very  fond  of  tbe  Sweet-flog  (Acvrus  Calamus),  which, 
cording  to  Dr.  Richardson,  does  not  grow  to  the  northward 
of  lake  Winnipeg.  The  last-named  author  often  saw  small 
collections  of  fresh-water  mussel-shells  {Unto),  on  the  ani- 
mals of  which  they  are  said  to  food,  and  which,  he  was  in- 
formed, had  been  left  by  tbem. 

The  habitations  of  the  Musquashes  and  the  mode  of 
hunting  them  are  thus  described  by  the  Doctor : — '  In  the 
autumn,  before  the  shallow  lakes  and  swamps  freeze  over, 
tbe  Musquash  builds  its  house  of  mud,  giving  it  a  conical 
form,  ana  a  sufficient  base  to  raise  the  chamber  above  the 
water.  The  chosen  spot  is  generally  amongst  long  grass, 
which  is  incorporated  with  the  walla  of  the  house,  from  the 
mud  being  deposited  amongst  it,  but  the  animal  does  not 
appear  to  make  any  kind  of  composition  or  mortar  by  tem- 

S Bring  the  mud  and  grass  together.  There  is  however  a 
ry  bed  of  grass  deposited  in  the  chamber.  The  entrance  is 
under  water.  When  ice  forms  over  the  surface  of  the 
swamp,  tbe  Musquash  makes  breathing-boles  through  it, 
and  protects  them  from  the  frost  by  a  covering  of  mud.  In 
severe  winters  however  those  bales  freeze  up  in  spite  of 
their  coverings,  and  many  of  the  animals  die.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  small  grassy  lakes  selected  by  the  Mus- 
quash  for  its  residence  are  never  so  firmly  frozen  nor 
covered  with  such  .thick  ice  as  deeper  and  clearer  water. 
The  Indians  kill  these  animals  by  spearing  them  through 
the  walls  of  their  houses,  making  their  approach  with  great 
caution,  for  the  Musquashes  take  to  the  water  when  alarmed 
by  a  sound  on  the  ice.  An  experienced  hunter  is  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  direction  of  ihe  chamber  aud  the  posi- 
tion in  which  its  inmates  lie,  that  he  can  transfix  four  or 
five  at  a  time.  As  soon  as,  from  the  motion  of  the  spear,  it 
'  evident  that  the  animal  is  struck,  the  house  is  broken 
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down  and  it  is  taken  out  The  principal  seasons  for  taki« 
the  Musquash  are,  the  autumn  before  the  snow  talk,  uA 
the  spring,  after  it  has  disappeared,  but  while  the  ice  is  iti 
entire.  In  the  winter  time  ihe  depth  of  snow  prevents  ti» 
houses  and  breathing-holes  from  being  seen.  One  of  tin 
first  operations  of  the  hunter  is  to  stop  all  the  holes  with  ii< 
exception  of  one,  at  which  he  stations  himself  to  spear  IL- 
animals  that  have  escaped  being  struck  in  their  houses  tai 
come  hither  to  breathe.  In  the  summer  the  ldusquut 
burrows  in  the  banks  of  the  lakes,  making  branched  cam. 
many  yards  in  extent,  and  forming  its  nest  in  a  chamber  a 
the  extremity,  in  which  the  young  are  brought  forth,  Who 
its  house  is  attacked  in  the  autumn,  it  retreats  to  these  pi- 
sages,  but  in  the  spring  they  are  froxen  up.  The  Musquui 
is  a  watchful  but  not  a  very  shy  animal.  It  will  come  tin 
near  to  a  boat  or  canoe,  but  dives  instantly  on  perceivm; 
the  flash  of  a  gun.  It  may  be  frequently  seen  sitting  .- 
the  shores  of  small  muddy  islands  in  a  rounded  form,  si: 
easily  to  be  distinguished  from  a  piece  of  earth,  until  u. 


the  approach  of  danger,  it  suddenly  plunges 

'"  '' '  of  diving,  when  surprised,  it  gives  a  smart  bios: 


In  the  ai 


the  w 


with  its  tail.' 


Varietitt. —  Dr.  Richardson  records  three  varieties  br 
sides  that  above  described. 

1.  The  Black  Musquash,  rare. 

2.  The  Pied  Musquash,  with  dark,  blackish-brown  patcbr 
on  a  white  ground. 

3.  The  White  Musquash  (Fiber  Zibethieut-aibus,  Si- 
bine).    This  Albino  is  not  unfrequent.     Dr.  Richard*: 

According  to  Henrnc,  the  Musquash  is  easily  tamed,  tit.- 
becomes  attached,  and  U  cleanly  and  playful. 

The  fur  is  used  in  hat-making,  and  there  is,  according 
Dr.  Richardson,  an  annual  importation  of  between  four  a: 
five  hundred  thousand  into  Great  Britain  from  Nur 
America  for  that  manufacture.  Charlevoix  also  notices  ti 
employment  of  the  fur  in  the  bat  trade. 
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MUSSCHENBROEK,  PETER  VAN,  was  bore  i 
Leydert,  March  14lh,  1692.  'He  received  a  good  class:, 
education  in  Ihe  university  of  his  native  city,  beintr  a  bit 
of  Peritonitis  and  Gronovius,  and  afterwards  applied  Li 
self  to  tbe  study  of  medicine,  which  science,  as  well  as  lb  - 
of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  he  studied  under  Sr 
guerd,  Bidloo,  Le  Clerc,  Burnard,  Albinus,  Bocrbauave.  i 
Rau.  He  was  excessively  fond  of  the  mathematical  acteot- 
In  1717  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  celebrated  s'Gn< 
aande,  and  their  tastes  being  similar,  they  pursued  it 
studies  together.  The  introduction  into  Holland  of  -. 
Newtonian  system  of  philosophy,  and  the  science  of  ex. 
rimental  physics,  was  principally  owing,  to  the  labour* 
these  two  men.  They  worked  together  with  equal  xeal  t 
tss,  but  in  different  paths;  rGravesande  look  the  c- 
lOtical  or  theoretical  part  of  physics,  while  MTussrr 
broeck  applied  himself  more  particularly  to  expetriro*: 
physics,  in  which  he  excelled,  and  in  which  ho  made  a  e- 
many  discoveries. 

On  the  occasion  of  taking  his  degree  of  doctor  of  m> 
cine,  in  1718,  Musscbenbroek  wrote 
tioii, '  Do  aeris  pranentia 
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flew  production,  which  contains  a  description  ot  many 
caof'ul  experiments,  from  which  accurate  conclusions  were 
<li  awn,  and,  though  published  more  than  a  century  ago,  it 
may  Mill  be  read  with  interest.    The  author  showed  in  this 
(limitation  both  a  fondness  and  talent   for  experimental 
philosophy,  and  he  was  luckily  placed  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances for  the  development  of  this  talent.    At  the 
commencement  of  his  career  the  speculations  of  Descartes 
wore  rapidly  dissipating  before  the  lights  of  the  Newtonian 
philosophy,  but  they  still  retained  some  supporters;  Mus- 
schenbroek therefore  determined  to  visit  England,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  Newton  and  making  himself  fully  ac- 
quainted with  his  system.    While  in  London,  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Dr.  Desaguliers,  and  other  scientific  men  besides 
Newton  ;  and  on  his  return  to  Holland,  he  soon  came  into 
public  notice.    In  1719  he  was  appointed  professor  of  phi- 
losophy and  mathematics,  and  professor  extraordinary  of 
medicine  in  the    university  of  Doesburg  on  the  Rhine, 
w  here  he  gained  great  reputation  by  his  lectures.     In  1723 
ho  was  invited  to  fill  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  mathe- 
matics in  the  university  of  Utrecht,  which  had  been  long 
distinguished  as  a  school  for  legal  studies,  and  which  Mus- 
schenbroek soon  rendered  equally  well  known  in  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  philosophy.   He  remained  at  Utrecht  many 
years,  and  this  city  was  the  seat  of  his  principal  labours. 
The  curators  of  the  university  were  so  fully  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  keeping  his  services,  that  they  conferred 
on  him,  in  1732,  the  professorship  of  astronomy.     In  1737 
George  II.  of  England,  elector  of  Hanover,  offered  to  Mus- 
schenbroek a  professorship  in  the  newly  established  univer- 
sity of  Goitingen.    The  offer  was  refused,   but  two  years 
afterwards  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  mathematics  in 
Ins  native  city,  Ley  den,  which  had  become  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Witlichius.    Musschenbroek  remained  attached  to 
the  university  of  Leiden   for   the  remainder   of  his  life, 
though  he  was  successively  invited  to  fill  other  appointments 
hy  t he  kings  of  Prussia  and  Spain,  and  by  the  emperor  of 
Russia.     He  died  on  the  19th  tf  September,  1761,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  bis  age. 

The  following  are  Musschenbroek's  principal  works:— 
I,  '  Epitome  elementorum  physico-mathcmatlcorum,, 
1-Jmo..  Leyden,  1726.  This  work  went  through  several  edi- 
tions, each  succeeding  edition  being  considerably  altered 
and  improved.  It  was  reprinted  in  1734,  under  the  altered 
title  of  'Elementa  Physicso,'  8vo.,  Leyden.  An  English 
translation  is  mentioned  as  having  been  made  of  this  work 
hy  Colson,  in  1744,  2  vols.  8vo.,  but  we  have  not  been  able 
m  meet  with  it.  The  last  edition  of  this  work  appeared 
after  ihe  death  of  the  author  in  1762,  and  was  named  *In- 
tnxluctio  ad  Philosophiam  Naturalcm.'  This  edition  is 
much  more  complete  than  either  of  the  former,  and 
contains  a  very  good  summary  of  all  that  was  then  known 
mi  natural  philosophy.  These  three  editions  are  often 
spoken  of  as  distinct  works,  though  it  is  only  the  titles  that 
aie  different. 

This  introduction  to  natural  philosophy  (the  last  edition 
is  here  referred  to,  which  is  the  most  complete)  contains 
many  original  researches,  on  the  cohesion  of  bodies,  on  the 
phosphorescent  properties  which  many  substances  acquire 
from  exposure  to  light,  and  on  various  points  in  experimental 
]ih\sies.  It  also  includes  a  much  more  complete  table  of 
specific  parities  than  had  before  been  published,  entirely 
l)i  med  from  the  author's  own  investigations.  Rigaud  de 
Lafund  translated  the  *  Introductio  ad  Philosophiam'  into 
French  (1769,  3  vols.).  This  translation  must  not  be  con- 
/ ninded  with  another  which  appeared  at  an  earlier  date 
M739)  with  the  title  of 'Essai'de  Physique,'  which  was 
t  i  an -dated  by  Dr.  Massuet  from  a  Dutch  edition  of  the  same 
vtork,  published  by  Musschenbroek,  which  Dutch  edition 
rr.mtaining  many  researches  which  were  not  included  in 
the  later  Latin  ones)  was  written  in  a  popular  style  for  the 
purpose,  which  it  fully  answered,  of  diffusing  a  taste  for 
natural  philosophy  in  Holland  among  those  who  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  learned  languages. 

2.  The  work  which  has  gained  the  author  most  celebrity 

•>  his  *  Physic©  Experimentales,  et  Georaetricao  Disserta- 

:  imcs,"  Leyden,  1729,  4to.    This  work  consists  of  four  trea- 

\ '.  m\s  :  one  on  the  magnet,  one  on  capillary  attraction,  one 

<n  the  size  of  the  earth,  and  one  on  the  cohesion  of  bodies. 

\  11  these  dissertations  contain  many  interesting  researches 

■  •  id  new  experiments,  which  were  conducted  with  great  care. 

i  ho  labours  of  Musschenbroek  on  the  power  of  cohesion 

i.;tweun  different  bodies  were  very  great ;  and  he  afterwards 
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rendered  his  observations  on  this  subject  more  complete  in 
the  introduction  to  natural  philosophy  mentioned  above. 
He  greatly  extended  the  science  of  magnetism  by  his 
memoir  in  the  present  work,  though  be  improved  his  know- 
ledge at  a  later  period  respecting  the  laws  of  magnetic 
attraction,  and  in  1754  published, 

3,  *  Disscrtatio  Physica  Experimental  de  Magnete,'  4to. , 
Vienna. 

4.  In  1731  Musschenbroek  published,  at  Leyden,  in  4to.v 
a  Latin  translation  of  the  '  Saggi  di  Naturali  Esperienze 
fatte  nelP  Accademia  del  Cimento,'  which  appeared  at  Flo- 
rence in  1667.  This  work,  valuable  in  itself,  was  rendered 
much  more  so  in  the  translation  by  the  numerous  notes  and 
additions  of  Musschenbroek,  which  contain  an  account  of 
some  new  experiments  on  the  dilatation  of  different  bodies 
by  heat,  and  also  a  description  of  a  pyrometer  which  he  had 
invented,  and  which  was  the  first  instrument  of  the  kind 
which  had  been  made. 

Besides  the  above  works  Musschenbroek  delivered  seve- 
ral public  orations,  which  have  been  published.  He  also 
wrote  many  papers  on  meteorology  (a  subject  to  which  he 
paid  considerable  attention),  some  of  which  appeared  in  the 
•  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences/  and  some  in 
the  'Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.'  He 
published  some  observations  on  the  Leyden  phial,  in  the 
'Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences'  for  1746; 
and  a  •  Dissertation  on  Barometers,'  which  was  printed  in 
the  •  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg.' 

MUSSELBURGH,  an  antient  burgh  of  royalty  in  the 
parish  of  Inveresk  and  shire  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  seated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Esk,  near  the  confluence  of  that  river 
with  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  is  about  five  miles  east  from 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  with  which  communication  is  kept 
up  by  stage-coaches.  The  name  is  supposed  to  refer  to  a 
mussel-bank  near  the  mouth  of  the  Esk. 

The  monks  of  Dunfermline  were  the  sole  proprietors  of 
all  the  territory  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  burgh, 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  After  that  event  the 
property  came  into  the  possession  of  the  king,  James  VI., 
by  whom  the  lordship  and  royalty,  together  with  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  church  of  Inveresk,  were  conferred  upon  his 
chancellor,  Lord  Thirlstane,  from  whom  they  have  de- 
scended, by  inheritance  and  purchase,  to  the  family  of 
Buccleuch,  the  present  proprietors. 

The  high  street  is  spacious,  and  contains  many  good 
houses,  and  the  town  is  surrounded  by  gardens  and  villas. 
To  the  south  is  the  suburb  of  Newbigging,  which  branches 
off  to  the  church  of  Inveresk.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Esk  is  the  suburb  of  Fisher-row,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
fishermen,  who  supply  the  markets  of  Edinburgh  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  There  is  a  stone  pier,  and  the 
harbour,  though  small,  is  convenient.  The  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  town  and  suburbs  is  vested  in  a  council  of 
18  members,  of  whom  10  are  chosen  from  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  Musselburgh,  and  the  rest  from  those  of  Fisher- 
row.  The  tanning  of  leather,  making  of  sailcloth,  hats* 
bricks,  earthenware,  &c,  and  the  manufacture  of  fishing- 
nets  by  looms,  constitute  the  principal  business  of  the  place. 
The  salmon-fishery  is  carried  on  by  '  stake-nets,'  but  is  not 
very  productive.  A  branch  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of 
Edinburgh  has  been  established,  and  elegant  gas-works  for 
the  supply  of  the  town  have  recently  been  erected. 

Four  bridges  cross  the  Esk,  two  of  which  are  of  stone ; 
the  uppermost  is  of  considerable  antiquity ;  the  new  bridge 
is  a  handsome  structure  erected  from  a  design  by  Rennie. 
In  1831  the  population  of  the  burgh  and  the  rest  of  the 
parish  of  Inveresk  was  8961.  By  the  Reform  Act,  Mussel- 
burgh, Lcith,  and  Portobello  were  erected  into  a  parliamen- 
tary district  which  now  returns  one  member. 

For  a  description  of  Pinkie  House,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  and  now  the  abode  of  Sir 
John  Hope,  bait.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Chambers's 
Gazetteer  of  Scotland,  8vo.,  1832 ;  from  which,  and  the  Par* 
liamentary  Report  on  Scotch  Burghs,  this  notice  is  chiefly 
drawn.  In  the  former  work  will  be  found  many  interesting 
particulars  relative  to  the  antiquities  of  the  place  and  the 
historical  events  with  which  it  is  connected. 

MUSSULMAN.    [Mohammed.] 

MU  STAPH  A  I.,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  succeeded,  in 
1617,  his  brother  Ahmed  I.,  but,  a  few  months  after,  was 
deposed  by  the  janizaries,  who  placed  on  the  throne  his, 
nephew  Othman.  A  few  years  later  the  janizaries  revolted, 
again,  deposed  Othman,  put  him  to  death,  and  recalled 
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Mustapha  to  the  throne  in  1622.  Soon  after  a  fresh  revolt 
deposed  him  again,  and  he  was  taken  to  the  castle  of  the 
Sevon  Towers,  in  1623,  where  he  was  strangled  some  years 
Afterwards.    (Knolles;  Rycaut.) 

MUSTAPHA  II.,  son  of  Mahomet  IV..  succeeded  his 
uncle  Ahmed  II.  in  1695.  In  the  following  year  he  defeated 
the  Austrians  at  the  hat  tie  of  Temeswar,  hut  was  defeated 
in  September,  1697*  by  Prince  Eugene,  near  Zenta  in  Hun- 
gary. The  seraskier  in  the  mean  time  had  reconquered 
Chios  from  the  Venetians.  By  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  in 
1699,  the  sultan  acknowledged  the  dominion  of  Venice  over 
the  Morea  and  several  districts  in  Dalmatia,  and  gave  up 
Aiof  to  Russia,  and  Kaminiek  to  Poland. 

Mustapha  then  withdrew  to  Adrianople,  where  he  gave 
himself  up  to  sensuality.  His  neglect  of  the  public  affairs 
caused  a  formidable  revolt  to  break  out  in  the  capital,  and 
the  insurgents  marched  upon  Adrianople,  and  at  the  same 
time  offered  the  throne  to  Ahmed,  Mustapha's  brother,  who 
took  the  title  of  Ahmed  III.  Mustapha  died  in  confine- 
ment, it  was  reported  by  a  natural  death,  six  months  after 
his  deposition,  in  1703. 

MUSTAPHA  III.,  son  of  Ahmed  III.,  succeeded  his 
cousin,  Oth man  III.,  in  1757.  Ho  had  been  strictly  con- 
fined in  the  seraglio  ever  since  the  deposition  of  his  father 
in  1730,  but  after  ascending  the  throne  he  showed  consi- 
derable firmness  of  character,  and  effected  several  reforms 
in  the  administration.  He  engaged,  in  1769,  in  an  unlucky 
war  against  Russia,  in  which  he  lost  the  Crimea  and  Bess- 
arabia, but  did  not  live  to  see  its  termination.  He  died  in 
1774,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Abdul  Ham  id. 
His  son  Selim  afterwards  succeeded  Abdul  Hamid,in  1789. 
[Selim  III.j 

MUSTAPHA  IV.,  son  of  Abdul  Hamid,  was  placed  on 
the  throne  by  the  janizaries,  who  had  deposed  sultan  Selim 
III.,  in  May,  1807.  Mustapha  was  ignorant,  weak,  and 
cruel,  and  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  janizaries.  Mustapha 
Bairactar,  pasha  of  Rudshuk,  and  a  friend  of  Selim,  col- 
lected an  army  and  marched  to  the  rescue  of  his  master. 
Ho  entered  Constantinople  and  attacked  the  seraglio,  de- 
manding that  Selim  should  be  restored  to  him.  Mustapha 
gave  him  up,  but  it  was  only  the  dead  body  of  Selim,  for  he 
had  been  strangled  by  order  of  Mustapha  at  the  approach 
of  bis  deliverers.  Bairactar  deposed  Mustapha,  and  placed 
his  brother  Ma h mood  on  the  throne,  in  July,  1808.  In 
the  following  November  a  revolt  of  the  janizaries  broke 
out,  which  lusted  three  days,  and  a  great  part  of  Constan- 
tinople was  burnt  down.  Bairactar,  Mahmood's  grand- 
vizier,  perished  in  the  flames;  and  the  janizaries,  being 
triumphant,  were  shouting  for  the  deposed  Mustapha  when 
Mali  mood  gave  orders  to  put  his  brother  to  deatti.  Mah- 
mood  was  now  the  sole  remaining  prince  of  the  Ottoman 
dynasty,  and  the  janizaries  submitted  to  him,  after  making 
their  own  conditions.  A  vivid  uccount  of  these  fearful 
transactions  is  given  by  Macfarlane  in  his  'Constantinople 
in  1828.' 

MUSTARD.    [Sinapi.] 

MUSTE'LA.    [Weasels.] 

MUSTE'UDiB.    [Weasels.] 

MUSU'RUS,  MARCUS,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Can- 
dta,  emigrated  to  Venice  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  taught  Greek  in  that  city  with  great  success. 
He  edited  several  Greek  works,  which  were  printed  by 
AldiH  Manutius.  Afterwards  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where 
Leo  X.  showed  him  crcat  favour,  and  nominated  him  bishop 
of  Kpidaurus  in  the  Morea.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1517.  He 
published  the  first  edition  of  Athenians,  printed  by  Aldus, 
Venice,  1514.  Musurus  published  also  the  '  Etymologi- 
cum  Magnum  Grrccum,'  folio,  Venice,  1499,  reprinted  in 
1549,  in  1594,  and  1710;  and  some  Greek  epigrams  and 
other  poetry,  among  others  a  poem  in  praise  of  Plato, 
which  no  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  that  philosopher's  works, 
and  which  was  t  ran  Muted  into  Latin  verse  by  Zenobio  Ac- 
ciaioli,  •  Carmen  in  Platonem,'  Cambridge,  1797. 

MUTK.    [Dkaf  and  Dumb.] 

MUTINA.    [Modena.] 

MUTINY  ACT  is  a  scries  of  regulations  which,  from 
year  to  year,  are  enacted  by  the  British  legislature  for  the 
government  of  the  military  force  of  the  country. 

Laws  have,  at  various  times,  been  made  by  the  authority 
of  the  crown  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  in  the  army 
when  in  garrison,  on  a  march,  and  in  the  presence  of  an 
enomv ;  theso  have  been  briefly  hinted  at  in  the  article 
on  Military  Law,  and  may  bo  seen  at  length  in  Grose's 


•History  of  the  English  Army*  (vol.  ii.);  but   the   cou-: 
which  is  now  in  use  is  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  Rev  "lo- 
tion in  1688.    Previously  to  that  event  the  crown,  e.vx;: 
during  the  civil  wars  and  the  subsequent  protectorate,  hu' 
at  least  practically,  the  supreme  power  over  the  militia  (th  t: 
is,  over  the  whole  military  force),  which,  with  or  with;..: 
the  consent  of  the  nation,  might  be  called  out  and  empl<m-~ 
as  long  as  pay  and  quarters  could  be  obtained  for  the  tro.;  v 
But  the  efforts  then  recently  made  to  carry  on  a  seriv? 
measures  tending  to  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  an 
trary  power  in  the  crown,  joined  to  the  increasing  jeal  l  ? 
of  the  people  for  their  civil  and  religious  liberties,  led   fl 
two  houses  of  parliament  to  take  the  earliest  opportuiw:i. 
after  the  new  king  had  been  colled  to  the  throne,  oft* 
pressing  in  some  public  act  of  legislation  their  author." 
over  the  regular  troops  of  the  nation ;  and  an  opportuu: 
almost  immediately  presented  itself,  on  a  serious   act  . 
mutiny  taking  place  in  the  army.    The  Royal  Scotch  a-  • 
Dumbarton's  regiments,  under  Marshal  Schomberg,  in  ibv*: 
progress  to  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  being  embarked  f.  - 
Holland,  being  quartered  at  Ipswich,  a  large  body  of  nu;, 
refusing  to  proceed  to   their  destination,  disarmed  tin 
officers,  seized  the  military  chest,  and,  with  four  pieces 
cannon,  began  their  march  for  Scotland.    Being  pursued  t . 
General  Ginckel,  with  three  regiments  of  Dutch  draqou  j\ 
they  surrendered  at  discretion  ;  but,  in  consequence  uf  lii 
event,  and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  a  bill  was  pa$>^- 
(April  12th,  1689)  by  which  the  army  was  put    at   o-:-> 
under  the  control  of  the  law  with  respect  to  discipline,  ;-^ 
under  its  protection  with  respect  to  pay  and  quarters. 

The  enactments  of  this  bill  were  particularly  diicu. 
against  the  crimes  of  mutiny  and  desertion,  for  which  :Lt 
bill  was  immediately  required;  but  the  Act  itself  begins  i\ 
laying  down  as  maxims  that  the  raising  or  keeping  a  stand 
ing  army  in  the  country  in  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  w.- 
the  consent  of  parliament,  is  against  law ;  and  that  no  u.  * 
can  be  forejudged  of  life  or  limb,  or  subject  to  any  kind 
punishment  in  any  other  manner  than  according  to  :  •■ 
established  laws  of  the  realm.    It  then  states  that  it 
judi;ed  necessary,  by  their  majesties  and  tbc  parlmroc  ; 
during  the  present  time  of  danger  and  for  the  defence 
the  Protestant  religion,  to  continue  and  augment  the  for^ 
which  arc  now  on   foot.     Avoiding  the  acknowledgiu. 
that  any  power  exists  in  the  crown  for  the  appointment 
courts- martial,  it  authorises  their  majesties  to  grant  o 
missions  to  general  otlicers  to  assemble  such  courts  for  '. 
purpose  of  ti)ing  and  punishing  such  offences  as  iut.:< 
and  desertion.      Provisions   are  also  made   that    nol'u   . 
in  the  Act  shall  exempt  an  officer  or  soldier  from  the  u: . 
nary  processes  of  law ;  that  it  shall  not  concern  the  n».. . 
troops,  and  that  it  shall  only  continue  in  force  till  ibe  .« 
of  November  in  the  same  year.    The  Act  has  ever  su. 
with  one  exception,  been  annually  renewed:   after  the  > 
which   passed  in  April,  1697,  for  one  year  as  usual,  1. 
expired,  no  other  was  passed  till  March,  1702;  and,  o; 
few  occasions,  the  bill  has  been  suffered  to  expire  for  se\cu 
days  before  the  following  one  received  the  royal  a&seni. 

The  Mutiny  Act  has,  with  time,  varied  in  manv  |>ari.  . 
lars  from  that  which  was  first  passed,  but  it  has  been  l. 
form  in  all  its  principal  points;  such  as  the  dependence  . 
a  standing  army  on  the  consent  of  parliament,  and  : 
subjection  of  military  men  to  all  the  processes  of  ord.i.-' 
law.    Instead  however  of  the  original  formula  above  rn>. 
tioned,  by  which  the  reason  of  keeping  up  a  nidi  tan  f  . 
was  expressed,  the  Act  now  asserts  that  it  is  judged  iko^ 
sary  by  the  crown  and  parliament  to  continue  a  bod* 
forces  (the  number  being  exactly  specified)  for  the  safe:* 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  preservation  of  the  balance 
power  in  Europe.    In  all  the  Acts  which  passed   down 
the  commencement  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  the    aru.- 
were   few  in   number,   and  some  of  them   were    ver>  : 
defined  ;  but,  from  that  time,  parliament  seems   to  tu 
intended  to  exercise  a  general  legislative  jurisdiction  «  •». 
the  army.    Many  new  articles  were  then  inserted  ;  otl.c 
have  since  been  added,  as  the  want  became  apparent;  ;• 
the  Mutiny  Act  may  now  be  considered  as  a  good  gem  .. 
code  of  law,  in  which  are  defined  strictly  but  brienS  . 
military  offences  of  the  higher  class,  and,  as  precisei}  •< 
possible,  nearly  all  those  of  minor  importance.  The  milr'-ir  > 
offences  of  the  higher  class,  thirteen  in  number,  consist  in  . 
commissioned  or  non-commissioned  officer,  or  a  soldier,  ex- 
citing mutiny,  or  not  using  his  best  endeavours  to  suppo- 
rt; in  misbehaving  before  an  enemy;  abandoning  or  deUw. 
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^»/*/*  x.'-i'Litr  .;4.n«»   .^4t?»i  r::i  n:is?n*r.  It  lias  a  grrei:  fc- 
•*    .u*  n{»r*.i-"»i-t  i.i«i.ii  inn  1  i»:&u»m  tuwanLi  t-i4»  n 
^»<r,  Tli«%  t*,nr  «^^*»  h  SiniHft  ir*  *tto  massrve  uprLih;  b.  •  . 
-*f  <r^o«i.  .-r.'-^rvt  •»  *.i  incTjer  Trrnufa  3  15  feet  Urc.  -4   • 
*./>,  a...t  -i  i»«sc  7  a-.i!s«  ai'i     Upott  tl:»  stard-  a  :* 
ji  -.•/■. -tf  *v.r.e  if  r^»?n  lasa.*:  .  i  reuc  LJoc.  Irt  leet  h.^fa.  - 
i  f«  <f  »h.rk.  upi.n  \*.e  iu-e  iwj.ch  ire  represented  in  :■-■ 
ff..**f  ta«,  ijf.ca  -«Tar.*:.r^  on  their  mmi  L-i«s»oneon  eacL  - 
of  a  rour.rl  t.-.  .ar  or  a.'it  C3i:n  winch  ineT  rest  their  I 
pa**.     T.".«*  pi.Iir  hecr.nie5  brca»ier  toward*  the  top  a* 
■  4i«rm<»uri*<*'i  w.th  2  ear.raL  Sina^i  of  m  row  of  four  c:.     * 
i  r.uc\ft*-<\  betw^^n  two  [ariilel  fii  <?fck     Below  the  Am». 

in  the  'tir^fi,',n  of  the  m-xlorn  village  of  Kharvati,  ar-  ** 
1  .S , » ,  1 .  '1 ,  r>  r  *u bterraneoua  chare  ber?,  known  in  the  time  o  t  r 
I  <ifinisit  hv  the  name  of  the  treasury  of  Atreus.  The  laxei*'. 
tl»#*4«  chau»her»,  which  is  of  a  conical  form,  is  about  C»v  :« 
in  flmrnct&r  at  the  base.    The  door-ways  are  ornanw: 
Willi  hni  f-colurans  of  a  style  resembling  the  Tuscan,  anti .  . 
•orni!  othf  r  peculiar  ornaments,  minutely  described  by  L* 
who  ^'ivi-4  H<:<!tions  of  the  chambers,  as  well  as  a  plan  i>: 
ni  iiih  of  Mycenae.  ( Travels  in  the  Morea,  vol.  ii.)  •  Notlv 
(»h««frvmi  Jwcakc, '  can  more  strongly  show  the  extreme 
liquify  of  the  remains  at  Mvcen®  than  the  singular/ 
»*o  11 10  purtfl  of  them  and  their  general  dissimilarity  to  1  • 
Ilnllmiicromains.  We  find  nothing  in  Greece resembhr.^ 
holm  or  the  columns  before  the  gate  of  the  great  The<a  . 
or  iho  trcaMuries  themselves.     In  the  military  part  ot  . 
urchittHMure  there  is  not  so  remarkable  a  difference  betu, 
tho  C'yclopcan  ruins  and  the  other  roost  antient   r     1 
rtMnnining  in  Greece.    In  the  walls  are  found  specimer  - 
mint  ruction  of  various  ages,  but  the  later  reparation  > 
loftily  recognised  from  the  oldest  part,  which  is  of  the  V    1 
fuUml  Cyclonean;  and  with  this  exception,  everything      ! 
nt  MycvnuD  (lutes  of  the  heroic  ages.    Notwithalandu  j  * : 
ivmoto  antiquity,  the  description  of  Pausanias  shc»«>      j 
M\ivua9  has  undergone  less  change  since  be  travelled  : .  - 
any  place  in  Greece.' 
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MYCETES.  Illiger's  name  for  a  gent 
consisting  of  (lie  largest  monkeys  of  America,  remarkable 
for  Hi*  powerful  development  of  the  organ  of  the  voice. 
The  species  ore,  as  the  name  implies.  Holders,  and  the 
horrible  yells  sent  forth  by  these  animals  from  the  depths  of 
the  forests  are  described  by  those  who  have  heard  the 
mournful  Bounds  as  surpassingly  distressing  and  unearthly. 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland  heard  the  Araguato,  one  of  the 
species,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  league. 

The  genus  is  distinguished  by  *  pyramidal  head  with  the 
upper  jaw  descending  much  lower  than  the  cram'um,  «  bile 
the  lower  has  its  ascending  rami  very  high,  to  afford  room 
for  the  bony  drum  formed  by  a  convexity  of  the  os  hyo'ides, 
which  communicates  with  the  larynx,  and  gives  to  the  voice 
the  enormous  volume  above  alluded  to.  Humboldt  gives 
the  following  as  the  external  form  of  the  drum  in  this 
genus. 
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Dram  CI  HfHrHDi  Monkey 

The  tail  in  this  genus  is  prehensile,  and  the  part  applied 
by  the  animal  when  laying  bold  of  a  branch  or  other  body 
is  naked  below;  so  that  such  portion  must  have  a  higher 
sensibility  of  touch.  H.  F.  Cuvier  gives  the  following  as 
the  dentition  of  the  Howling  Monkeys,  from  tbe  Alouale 
fauve. 


T»lli  *f  HwrHm  Ucakty.    (P.  Cniim.) 


specially  noticed  the  remarkable  size  of  the  canine  teeth  in 
the  Howlers,  which  he  says  are  uncommonly  large;  and  adds 
that  in  a  specimen  before  him  when  he  wrote,  they  are 
nearly  six  times  bigger  than  the  cut  ting- teeth,  a  structure 
which  at  once  separates  this  group  from  the  genus  Cebus. 
Facial  angle  about  30°. 

Cuvier,  in  common  with  most  other  zoologists,  places  the 
genus  at  the  head  of  the  monkeys  of  tbe  New  Continent. 

Mr.  Gray  (Annals  of  Phil.,  1825)  places  the  form  among 
the  Anthropomorphous  Primates  in  the  second  family 
(Sarigmdiv},  and  as  the  sole  genus  of  its  first  subfamily 
Mycetina. 

M.  Lesson  arranges  it  between  Lagotkrix  and  Cebus. 

Mr.  Swainson  makes  Mycetes  the  first  genus  of  the  Cebidtt, 
the  second  family  of  his  first  order  Quadrumana. 

Mr.Ogilby  observed  in  the  summer  of  1829  that  two 
living  individuals  of  Mycetes  ssniculus  did  not  use  the  ex- 
tremities of  their  anterior  limbs  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
objects  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  as  is  common  among 
the  Quadrumana ;  and  he  ascertained  also  on  closer  exami- 
nation that  the  thumb,  as  it  has  generally  been  considered, 
was  not  in  these  animals  opposable  to  the  other  fingers,  but 
originated  in  the  same  line  with  them.  Struck  with  the 
apparent  singularity  of  the  fact,  he  was  induced  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  all  the  other  ajiimals  referred  by  zoolo- 
gists to  the  Quadrumanous  family  to  which  he  had  atcess  ; 
and  the  continued  observation  of  more  than  six  years 
assured  him  that  the  non-opposable  character  of  the  inner 
finger  of  the  anterior  extremities,  w hie h  he  first  observed  in 
the  specimens  referred  to,  is  not  confined  to  the  genus  My- 
cetes, but  extends  throughout  the  whole  of  the  genera  of 
the  South  American  monkeys,  individuals  of  all  of  which 
had  been  seen  by  him  in  a  living  state.  He  remarked  that  a 
true  thumb  existed  on  the  anterior  limbs  of  none  of  them, 
and  that  consequently  Ibey  have  been  incorrectly  referred 
to  the  Quadrumana  by  zoologists  generally.  [Cheiropoda  ; 
Quadrumana;  Simiad«,] 

The  habits  of  these  animals  are  social,  and  most  of  them 
have  thick  beards.  Their  deep  and  sonorous  yells  are  sup- 
posed to  be  a  call  to  their  mates ;  in  short,  to  be  a  hideous 
love-song.  In  their  gregarious  habits  and  howlings  they  may 
be  considered  as  bearing  some  analogy  to  the  Gibbons  of 
the  Old  World  [Ape,  vol.  ii„  pp.  149,  ISO  ;  Hylobaths}; 
whilst  their  low  facial  angle  has  induced  some  to  look  upon 
them  as  representing  the  baboons  of  the  anlient  continent. 

Geographical  Distribution  o/  the  Genus.  —  South 
America. 

Example,  Mycetes  Ur sinus  (Stentor  Urrinus  of  Geof- 
frey).   The  Araguato. 


My«LM  (.'nines.    Ancosio, 

Description,  Uabiti.^c. — Length  nearly  three  feet,  with - 
ut  including  the  tail.    Hair,  which  is  longer  than  that  of 
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*.^n    r  i    u.  M.*e*icniu*:  anu  me  cmrum- 

i*j«>  i>uert  tut  itaif  *»  rod  ib  &Jm/  phier.  Hum- 

i:    :*>-.  *-»t  >u«ce.atiG  pail  ueuoit  niejax.cbah'. 
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...«   ir-Ji.«ru:  uj  il  toe  Indian  hirtt.  vLieh    teas  another 
~-    ;...■*•     *.:**    ii*e    t^gj*tu.     'J*cCHT.'fe~      Ufl**  tit    cnbantr  i 
_r-.    p^-^^     a'    in*  ./tnerauia    Of  »l*  Cttmanentc*  as    insisted  on  a* 
n  -        '  -•  !*•  »    ■    *  mat-  u«t:  uearc  iff  a  gua^  ax*a  a  grave        Mr.  Darwix: 
u-^-r-„  •       J  :_:  M  .*M  lot  MftLVtit  trf  pam*  funs  tbeirijod,    oamnKio 

i-   --J.  r-  :i#»  \uunjr  upul  Hit  biu»Li(2cr.  Huuiixudl    lasn.  vae»  c 
-•    _.•«*   :.»~  *  .:'j:    im*  in*  auc  lit  d.**  not  uoubt 
^_    .  ,._•.  *  *   ^r>  accrue  of  iue  vac  countries  irequtrxted 
■«k**-   ,c  \-  .r    ;i  .'^aLiiit  ma*  ue  iuuud. 
-•=>  ^ssc  >-•..*  ui  smgnaiE  w 
-*  *'  *  i> 

1      _*  .  .'  *'.,~r.   *  Ji\  _£*.*  ^PT"k  a  pern*  of  eon- 
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of  tm*  animal  it  wiR  he  aoond  that  he  .» > 
ttf  i  met  mmMely  deaermine-t  :♦  - 
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uf  ibeavjoc  of  the  ^^-V"  and  head  of  i    . 
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J'nrviW  amd  rrmarkti  sabres  this  rod*:.:  i 
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MYOSD'RnL 

MYOTHE  2A. 
M.  V  ellir»:  bas  rbamrec  Ur&  name  into. 

MYOXIS     TS^m 

MYRAF8A,  Dr.  Hur^elfs  namefcr  a  genus  of  tr- 
arrarr^d  b»  Mr.  Svuiam  ac  a  snbgenos  of  Calmdul^  .. 
ibe  $.Lt.fan.7v  af  Aloud****  i»f  ibe  suaulj Fkoocuxidx. 

MYRLAl*  jTF.^uiru  ibe  Greek  leram  aar  ten  ibot«: '. 
C5c^"-T«r;.i.nt<c  zl  tan  iLinm  for  an  indefinite  but  v,  . 

MYRieA'CEJE  are  TiiiiTits  constitnting  a  very  %mz 
saii^ral  order  of  ane^bn*  Esugens.  vitb  separate  st-vs. 
Tr*e  iDjst  essexiial  pz^rt  of  u*e~r  cbaraefer  ia  expresfted  ^ 
Erjiiirber  m  ibe   iaJrv-mr  term*:    'Flowers  uoiseiu. 
3f— >».-    Brar.ieis,  f:    calrs,   C.    Aoaai^a.-   Hipop-iuJ 
scales  frtcz  f  it-  t>:  prarc  ciie-oe'iifid.  wish  2  st\ie»:  ctu> 

m 

1.  ertrM.  c*nh:itr:'p:«iif> :  dr^i«  ane  seeded;  seed  erect;  cl- 
brro  mrLb:♦«•:  i-Mimer. ;  racirje  siiTerior.*  In  general  tVr 
tjwer*  a^e  arrai^rd  .r  a  roirwr  fjmibr  to  tnose  of  Be- 
kr<»  aDi  SL^rn.<eafi.  wJi  vijr^  latter  however  ther  set" 
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■i.  .  -*••*  it  :'  i*^»  i»*r4»"jt:  »  tti*es.  aiid  t?  fcaTc  no  retl  aff.r.  rr.  Ftmb  Cascameeaa,  mrvMis  Ne# 
-r*  *  •-.:  -i^  r -***?-«  i.^  Kfc*.*:"*  »b.  -vr-jitd  H:»I-ar>i  trees,  viu.  j.mted  Wafless  stems,  like  \bosc  ^ 
^'...-f*i    i*ljj^^  u.*»-  -u.  ^i^t  its-**  fc-i^ixB  of    E^~is#r»TiL  Ttinr  are  :>ii-j  c^sr^^iprtttbed  by  their  erect  vu  . 

j  ai.  1  ortrj>tr  ipoas  seeds.    Tbey  are  common  in  the  tempene 

I  z>*its  of  ihe  w.r'id,  esprraul.T  in  Nonh  Amenrs  and  :. 

\  C&pe  il  Gxd  Hkfje.     W.ib  as  the  ooij  species  is  ;' 

1  $x**t  GjSf,  a  c^ZDznyn  frazraat  hnsb  inhabiting  w«t  r.  r- 

1  a  ns.    T^ej  are  al.  more  or  jess  rVagrani  and  arooit. 

I  and  one  uf  tbern  is  caiiaa  \!rrjca  <vrrr>ro»or  the  v«\  Ur 

itie,  from  the  drcri«  being  cohered  mnib  a  wnxy  secret.! 

aL/cb  mar  lie  iva£  >  fcerit rated  and  maanmrturr>l  :* 

ca  ndles ;  «  hence  has  ar.se n  11s  p.  puiar  name  of  CaruL  '<<'• 
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r   >»*•??'-  .»n>  .     _ . 

y  i# *  fc   '    -***  *.  '.«.  ija  iij.-e  it'-uls^L     Trje  planii  ' 

i«?«*r-.n.  .1  X'  •♦•rvjigft  trt  v:^f»i  ttr.'Ji  of  Imlc  interest, 
.u*   a  1.--.  1...I  r    rvji  :.s  a.*  d  c»* her  parts  of  the 
:.-:i  ^;  Jt'x     T^t  a'^rf  reti.arkaw.e  tb:ng  ron- 
l    ^-j,  »  liitr  proper.**  of  ci*t$  of  al  in  ibeir 
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*»r«-*»  »..,'-l  :^rtj*%  Lt^tra  d^r^ed  sTruei^re.  Tbe  White 
X .  f ..  .•«  t  t  -  -  r-*  1 .5-' :  r...  *  :^jr  1 . 2,  -d.  :*  a  rurk  us  *pecies. 
I  . .  1  '.***. -.jtr*  iu  tjj-.k  ft*  rrwep^ir  to  a  conKderable  dis- 
•  «.  ane;  k  ».n«  ttrtr  tr^^^d  as  much  as  sjx  feet 
..-*x-*  -.rt.  at.d  iLr^a.Eg  i-p  naked  dickers 
—  t;  tt:  a*,  -^itite,  wi.^b  look  bke  shoots 
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•  >    I    ^  •  .■¥  a^erjL-^i  that  tbe  Covpou  ha*  a  /#Vov 

.  '•   '*•*%      !•   Or.r>-r,  l^u,  Mr.  Owen  exhibited^ to 

;.*x    k^^<?  of  ly.r.d^n  a  preparation  of  that  liga- 

ut  t    n.  .  »:,.-.:]  be  hid  receirel  from  Mr.  Oiley 

i.  .c  real  u*  f.^j+z^  extract  in  a  letter  from 


tbizh-bone,  and  tbe  sea- 


; .  ^  '.»•'*   u-  c  A«i-w*ru«  <if  a  Covpou,  which  came  into 
u»  :...•—*  i'  v  1 1*  >  ?  tjtfcc  mangiwi  by  a  stuffer  of  ani» 
a  ..-. -  ..w!   br'f.  jreMrivtrd  alive  for  some  weeks 


1?  k  t-  ..-aaij  uT  tLofc  p.ace.  i  beheve  that  not  manv  op- 
V  ~  •.  *r*  Li't  or*"-ru--  t»f  djA^t:n^  ibis  animal  in  kug- 
*•.:!'..  «.tic  a»  I  I,.:  d  a  c.fereLu?  between  tbe  specimen  in 
\  ++  j-  *u*  'uj:  de^-j  -*ei  by  Mr.  Martin,  I  thought  the 
y.-  .  .-  ►  J  ui:\*  !  jraarOA-1  riii^fit  be  interesting  to  vou,  had 
/  us  !•.  ^-l  v.  >  rj  to  d.sae-t  one  of  tbe«  animals.  Mr, 
w  t."  •  ►  «**  ••.fc«  t»^  I'^b-bvrtie  had  no  round  ligament! 
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v      «>  •..».:  :*^fe  «.]***  a  » ell -developed  one  in  this, 
-i .••  tj»,  vi»  v,  ttMr  o:»^r  th.gli-bone/ 

vMrritc,  u-fct,  on  refemng  to  his  account  of 
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1, «  ■»*!«  flower;  *  m  •rvy ;  3^  a  drape  ml  om  Tertaea)tT  to  i)w«  l« 
tr»ot  po«iuoii  of  Uw  M«d  « iUaa  ic 

MYRl'STICA  MOSCHATA,ThunbergOhe  M.  ctf 
ntlu  of  Una,  but  not  01  Martius),  a  tree  natire  of  the  M 
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-ticca  islands,  especially  of  Bands,  but  cultivated  in  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  elsewhere  in  the  East,  and  lately  in  Cayenne 
and  several  of  the  We*t  India  Islands.     It  yields  nutmegs 
•nd  mace,  the  be*t  of  which  are  produced  in  the  Bret-men 
tioned  Islands.    The  fruit  is  of  the  size  and  form  of  a  poach. 
and,  when,  ripe,  the  fleshy  part  separates  into  two  nearly 
•qua)  halves,  exposing  the  kernel  surrounded  by  an  arilius, 
Ihe  former  being  the  nutmeg,  the  latter  ibe  mace.   The  ari' 
ins- is  red  when  gathered,  but  being  sprinkled  wuhsea-wati 
and  dried,  it  assumes  an  orange-yellow  colour.     It  has 
fatty  shining  appearance,   yet  is  horny  and  brittle.      Tl 
odour  is  strongly  aromatic ;  Ihe  taste  aromatic,  but  sharp  and 
acrid.     It  contains  both  a  fixed  oil  (in  small  quantity)  and 
volatile  oil.     One  pound  of  mace  yields  by  distillation  on 
ounce  of  the  latter.   The  former  is  not  an  article  of  European 
commerce,  and  what  is  termed  the  expressed  oil  of 
obtained  from  the  nutmeg,  and  should  bear  its  nam 
interior  mace  is  obtained  from  various  species  of  Myristica, 
especially  the  M.  tomentosa  and  M.  officinalis  (Martins), 
which  is  a  Brazilian  tree.      The  properties   of   mace  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  nutmeg. 

On  the  removal  of  Ihe  mace  is  seen  the  shell,  of  an  oval 
or  ovate  shape,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  in  which  to 
contained  the  seed  or  nut.  This  is  closely  invested  by  an 
inner  shell  or  coat,  which  dips  down  into  the  substance  of 
the  albumen  of  the  seed,  and  gives  it  the  character  which  to 
termed  ruminated.  Two  or  three  gatherings  of  the  nutmegs 
are  made  in  the  year,  generally  in  July  and  August,  in 
December,  and  in  April.  The  third  period  yields  ihe  best 
nutmegs.  The  collected  .nuts  are  dried  in  the  sun  or  by  the 
heat  of  a  moderate  Ore,  till  ihe  shells  split :  they  are  then 
■oried  and  dipped  in  lime-water,  to  preserve  them  From  the 
ttiack  of  insects.  The  nuis  are  about  an  inch  long,  of  the 
lire  of  a  hazel  nul,  but  with  a  furrowed  or  sculptured  si 
Tace.  Those  of  good  quality  should  be  heavy,  each  weighing 
in  an  average  90  grains.  The  internal  aspect  is  marbled 
and  of  a  fatly  appearance.  The  substance  is  grey,  but  the 
reins,  which  are  of  a  reddish-brown,  consist  of  cellular  tissue 
(bounding  in  oil,  and  are  the  processes  of  the  internal  coat 
ilready  mentioned.  Odour  agreeable,  strongly  aromatic. 
Taste  warm,  aromatic,  oily. 

Besides  the  fixed  oil,  it  contains  a  volatile  oil,  lighter  than 
water,  being  of  the  specific  gravity  of  0-931-47,  while  a 
ipuriousoil  of  nutmeg  is  only  D -871.  By  keeping  it  deposits 
i  slearoplen,  or  Muscat-camphor,  called  Myrislicine.  The 
lolid  or  fixed  oil  consists  or  stearinc  and  elaiue,  with  a  slight 
portion  of  volatile  oil  intermixed.  Both  the  fixed  and 
volatile  are  used  for  medical  purposes.  Of  the  fixed  there 
ire  two  varieties,  the  English  and  Dutch,  of  which  the  former 
s  the  better.  It  occurs  in  pieces,  wrapped  in  leaves  of  ihe 
tanana,  weighing  about  three-quarters  of  a  pound.  When 
nit  into,  it  has  a  uniformly  reddish-yellow  colour.  The  Dutch 
art  to  in  larger  pieces,  wrapped  sometimes  in  leaves,  some- 
imes  in  paper,  and  of  a  lighter  yellow  colour.  Both  are  fre- 
|uently  adulterated.  The  volatile  oil  is  also  mixed  with 
>u  rifled  oil  of  turpentine.  Nutmegs  are  frequently  either 
ligcsled  in  alcohol  or  distilled  to  abstract  ihe  volatile  pil, 
ind  then  passed  off  as  fresh.  Such  nutmegs  are  lighter,  and, 
vhen  a  hot  needle  is  inserted,  do  not  give  an  oily  coating  lo 
t.  Old,  norm-eaten,  or  wild  nutmegs  should  DO  rejected. 
i  ermine  or  cultivated  nutmegs  are  called  female,  to  disiin- 
uish  them  from  the  male  or  wild  nutmegs,  which  are  the 
iroducc  either  of  the  M.  moschala,  Var.  tphenocarpa,  or  of 
H.  tomentosa,  Tbunb.  These  arc  longer,  heavier,  weighing 
;enerally  110  grains,  and  of  inferior  quality.  They  are 
nore  apt  to  cause  narcotic  symptums,  giddiness,  &c,  than 
he  true  sort. 

Nutmegs  and  mace,  from  the  large  quantity  of  volatile 
iii,  are  decidedly  stimulant,  and  when  used  in  abundance, 
iroduce,  by  exciting  the  circulation,  narcotic  effects.     In 


e  put  on  sugar,  they  relieve  flatus  and  colicky  pains.  They 
ire  chipHy  used  as  additions  to  other  medicines,  to  quicken 
heir  action  or  cover  their  laste.  They  should  he  entirely 
ibslained  from  by  persons  having  a  tendency  to  apoplexy. 
Aromatics.]  The  fixed  oil  is  employed  externally  as  a 
'ubefacienl  in  rheumatism  and  other  diseases. 

MYRISTICA'CEjE  are  tropical,  flagrant,  aromatic 
:ree?,  with  an  astringent  juice,  alternate,  coriaceous,  simple 
caves,  without  stipules,  and  dioecious  flowers.  Of  tbe  flowers 
the  males  have  monadelphous  alamens,  the  females  a  single 
ino-celled  ovary,  containing  an  erect  seed,  and  both  have 


for  calyx  a.  tubular,. coriaceous  envelope,  with  from  2  to  4, 
usually  3',  valvule  teeth.  Their  fruit  is  a  two-valved  suc- 
culent capsule,  containing  a  single  seed  enveloped  in  on 
aril,  and  consisting  of  ruminated  albumen,  abounding  in  a 
powerful  and  agreeable aromatic  secretion;  tbe  embryo  U 
very  small,  and  placed  in  a  cavity  at  ihe  base  of  the  albumen. 

The  order  is  nearly  allied  to  Anonacea,  from  which  how- 
ever it  differs  very  remarkably  in  the  total  want  of  a  co- 
rolla, ana  in  Ibe  reduction  of  the  number  of  carpels  to  one. 
To  station  it  in  the  artificial  division  of  apeialous  Exogena, 
as  to  usually  done,  is  to  violate  every  principle  of  natural 
classification. 

The  Nutmeg  of  the  shops,  which  is  the  seed  of  Myris- 
tica Moschata,  is  the  only  product  of  ihe  order  employed 
officially.  [Myristica  Moschata.]  Other  species  bear  fruit 
that  may  be  employed  as  a  substitute,  but  fhey  are  all  infe- 
rior to  the  real  oriental  Myristica.  Three  genera  of  the 
order  have  been  distinguished,  namely,  Myristica,  inhabit- 
ing the  tropical  woods  of  Asia  aud  America,  with  Knema 
and  Pgrrhota,  both  confined  to  the  tropics  of  India, 


MYRMECO'BIUS.     [Marsh  pi  alia,  vol.  xiv,  p.  «6.1 

MYRHRCO'PHAGA.    [An*-Eatkr/[ 

N.B.  In  November,  1831,  a  tetter  from  Sir  R  Ker  Porter 

is  read  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  giving  a 
detailed  description  of  the  Myrmecophaga  jubata,  Linn., 
under  the  name  of  Or&o  Harmeguzro,  or  Ant-Bear,  accom- 
panied by  a  drawing  of  the  full-grown  individual  from 
which  the  description  was  taken.  The  writer  was  particu- 
larly struck  with  tbe  difference  in  structure  which  exists 
between  the  fore  and  hinder  feet,  and  with  the  curious 
disposition  of  tbe  parts  of  the  former  in  the  act  of  progression, 
which  has  been  slightly  referred  to  by  D'Azara.  In  tho 
figure  (in  which  the  animal  is  represented  in  a  standing 
position)  the  claws  of  tbe  fore-feet  do  not  project  in  front, 
but  are  doubled  backwards  under  the  wrisl,  evincing  a  mode 
of  progression  in  the  Myrmecophaga  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed by  Colonel  Sykes  as  existing  in  ihe  speciws  of 
Manit.  [Pangolin.]  To  receive  the  additional  length 
nd  point  of  the  middle  toe,  according  to  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter, 
protruding  mass  of  hard  ttesh  stood  out  from  ihe  wrist, 
wherein  was  a  cavity  destined  for  ilia  reception  of  Ihe 
ungulated  elongation  when  the  animal  was  in  a  standing 
position,  and  as,  from  the  awkward  formation  of  the  fore- 
feet, quickness  of  motion  becomes  impossible,  these  animals 
may  be  caught  in  the  smallest  open  apace  (when  seen)  with 
little  difficulty. 

Fossil  Myrmkcophag*. 

See  the  article  Megatherium,  vol.  xv.,  pp.  €9,  1% 
and  ?3. 
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MYRMOTHE'RA.  [Myothbba.] 
MYROSPERMUM,  or  Myroxylon  Perviferum,  yields 
the  balsam  of  Peru,  and  probably  also  the  balsam  of  Tolu, 
though  this  is  generally  referred  Id  M.  Tolutfervm.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  these  are  distinct  species,  or  the  same  tree 
•lightly  differing,  from  circumstances  connected  with  the 
place  of  growth.  The  two  kinds  of  balsam  are  so  similar 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  the  differences  be- 
tween them  to  be  owning  to  a  difference  of  age  in  the  in- 
dividual trunk  from  which  each  was  obtained,  or  to  differ- 
ences in  the  mode  of  extraction  or  of  preparation. 

Balsam  of  Peru  occurs  in  two  states;  one  called  the 
while,  the  other  the  black.  The  former  results  either  from 
spontaneous  exudation  from  the  bark,  or  from  incisions 
made  in  it;  it  is  also  found  in  the  inside  of  the  seed-vessel 
wrapping  the  seed.  At  first  it  is  liquid,  of  the  consistence 
of  recent  honey,  of  a  light-yellow  colour,  of  an  agreeable 
odour,  resembling  vanilla,  and  a  somewhat  acrid,  bitterish, 
but  aromatic  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  less  than  that  of 
water.  Healed  in  a  platinum  spoon  it  burns  with  a  while 
smoke  (which  reddens  litmus  paper),  and  leaves  no  residual 
ash.  It  is  completely  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  also  in  aether, 
except  some  white  material  which  separates  from  it.  It 
contains  much  benzoic  acid.  By  distillation  with  water  it 
yields  a  volatile  oil.  By  exposure  to  the  air  it  hardens,  and 
is  then  termed  Opobalsamum  siccum,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  true  Opobalsamum.  .  [Balsamodbn- 
dboh.]  Balsam  of  Tolu  is  also  sometimes  called  Opobal- 
samum. 

Black  balsam  of  Peru  is  slated  to  be  procured  by  boiling 
the  resinous  bark  of  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree. 
Th.  Marlins  conjectures  that  it  is  procured  by  subjecting 
these  parts  and  the  pods  lo  a  kind  of  dry  distillation,  or 
diitiUatio  per  deicemum,  similar  to  that  by  which  lax  is 
obtained  from  pine-trees.  This  balsam  has  the  consistence 
of  syrup,  but  does  not  solidify  with  age,  is  scarcely  tenacious, 
of  a  blackish -brown  colour,  and  not  transparent,  somewhat 
oily  to  the  touch,  odour  agreeable,  balsamic,  resembling 
vanilla,  taste  acrid,  balsamic,  bide n ill,  and  enduring. 
Scarcely  igniting  when  in  contact  with  flame;  not  yield- 
ing by  distillation  with  water  any  volatile  oil,  and  not 
perfectly  soluble  even  in  absolute  alcohol.  Its  chief  con- 
stituents are  the  oil,  which  cannot  be  termed  volatile,  two 
kinds  of  resin,  and  benzoic  acid. 

Bulb  sorts  are  extensively  adulterated,  chiefly  with  tur- 
pentines, copaiva,  or  volatile  oils.  One  test  of  genuine 
black  balsam  is,  when  lout)  parts  of  balsam  saturat 
parts  of  pure  crystallized  carbonate  of  potass- 
Balsam  of  Tolu  flows  from  incisions  in  the  tree,  and  is 
of  the  consistence  of  a  strong  turpentine.  It  is  sent  to 
Europe  in  earthenware  jars  or  tin  cases.  It  becomes  tena- 
cious with  age,  and  in  cold  weather  may  be  fractured,  but 
melts  again  in  summer,  or  with  the  warmth  of  the  hand. 
It  it  of  a  yellow  or  brownish  colour,  transparent,  with  the 
taste  and  odour  of  the  white  balsam  of  Peru.  This  balsam 
likewise  is  much  adulterated.  All  the  three  forms  possess 
the  ordinary  qualities  of  balsamic  substances,  and,  either  in 
the  slate  of  syrup  or  tincture,  are  employed  where  such  medi- 
cines are  indicated.  These  have  been  already  detailed  [Bal- 
sams], and  it  is  only  necessary  to  slate  here,  that  then 
fragrance  renders  them  pleasant  adjuncts  to  cough  mix- 
tures, when  the  acute  or  active  stage  is  passed,  while  the 
difference  of  price  is  the  only  reason  for  preferring  one  kind 
to  another. 
MYRRH.  [Balsamodkvdbox) 
MYRS1N  A'UEJi  are  chiefly  subtropical  plants  of  tbe 
Exogenous  class,  so  nearly  the  same  in  their  fructi Seal  ion 
as  the  Primulaceous  species  of  northern  climates,  that 
scarcely  any  valid  mark  of  distinction  can  be  found  between 
them.  The  indehiscent  fruit  in  Myrsinaceat  i»  chiefly  relied 
Upon  for  the  means  of  separating  them.  The  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  iwi)  orders  is  however  widely  different; 
Pnmulacen  cunamimz  uf  herbs  with  no  development  of 
•oody  matter,  while  M>rsinuce;p,  in  all  cas«  yet  observed, 
lie  shrubs  or  trees.  Many  of  the  species  have  handsome 
(ullage  and  gaily-ejL >ured  flowers,  im  which  account  they 
are  frequent*)  met  « i.h  in  cat  duns,  but  tlwy  are  of  n< 
(lOrtancc  furute.ul  purees.  Ard.-:a  a:;d  Jac'iuiriL 
the  two  c.>ratuoi>m  uei.era. 
MYRTA'CE.E  »i«  o.,ly;c-::.:..M  Eweus,  fornix::  a 

extensive  and  uupurlai.i  iiVtur.il  i.i-let  of  plants,  cxtn.- 
inhabiting  warm  cutintii..-.,  mJ    in  all  cases  either  shrubs 
or  trees;  an  berWcuu*  t-,na  of  the  older  is  uukuuwn. 
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most  northern  station  of  the  species  is  the  south  of  Eui  .. 

where  the  commonMyrtle  grows  apparently  wild.  If  th.i ;  - 

is  taken  as  the  type  of  the  order,  it  might  be  said  tu  n» 

of  aromatic  plants  with  opposite  leaves,  dotted  with  Ir. 

rent  o il- cysts,  bearing  icosandrous  monogynous  polyit . 

flowers,  succeeded hy  an  inferior  succulent  fruit;  tiw. 

is  the  character  rather  of  a  section  of  tbe  order,  un. 

Myrtaceso  considered  osa  whole.  In  this  division  arc  1.  , 
ncluded  nearly  all  the  species  employed  for  the  use  >.!  . 

Among   the   table-fruits   of  the   tropics  *ara  -tbe  'j: 

yielded  by  different  species  of  Psidium ;  tbe   Rate  .! 

and  JamTomde,  produced  by  Eugenia  Malaectniu 

Jumbos  ;  of  spices,  Cloves  are  the  flower-buds  of  C. 

p/tgllut  Aromalicus ;  and  Allspice  is  the  dried  beri... 
Eugenia  Pimenta:  all  which  are  obtained  from  ; 
belonging  to  the  same  section  as  the  common  Myrtle ; 
aromatic  fruits  of  that  plant  were  indeed  used  a=  ;  • 
before  cloves  and  allspice  became  common. 

The  deviations  that  take  place  from  the  typical  s'r 
of  the  order  consist  partly  in  the  fruit  being  dry  and . . 
lar,  instead  of  fleshy  and  indehiscent,  and  partly  : 
organization  of  the  interior  of  the  fruit  being  reduce 
stale  of  great  simplicity ;  besides  which  the  leaves  j  e 
alternate  instead  of  opposite.  Some  of  the  species  hi 
corolla,  and  there  is  in  many  cases  a  very  singular  lt_. 
to  consolidate  the  floral  organs  of  all  kinds. 

The  species  with  capsular  fruit  are  principally  !"-■ 
New  Holland,  where,  in  tbe  form  of  Eucalyptus  an: . 
tospermum,  they  constitute  one  of  the  most  strikers 
tures  of  the  vegetation.  [Eucalyptus.]  These  j 
abound  in  a  powerful  astringent' secretion,  chiefly  !■.• 
bark,  on  which  account  they  are  found  valiua! 


purposes;  while  the  aromatic  principle  : 


the  tanner     ... 

abundantly  secreted  in  other  cases,  as,  for  example. 
leura  Cajtputi,  from   which  the  green  stimulating 
Cujeput  is  procured. 

It  is  more  particularly  among  these  species  tbst  ar 
Ions  conditions  of  the  floral  organs  occur.  In  EbN/u 
there  is  no  corolla,  and  the  segments  of  tbe  calyx  a. 
completely  united  to  each  other  as  to  form  a  CesLi 
thrown  off  by  the  flowers  when  the  time  arrives  for  ei: 
in.q  the  stamens.  In  Melaleuca,  Calothanmut.iad  «. 
others,  the  stamens  are  united  to  each  other  by  Ibe 
tneiils,  so  as  to  form  showy,  petal-like,  fringed  expat  - 
and  in  Eudesmia  the  petals  themselves  are  united  .- 
cap,  thrown  off  upon  the  expansion  of  the  flower. 


The  most  singular  form  of  Myrtacete  is  that  wb.it 
t*  name  from  a  New  Holland  plant,  called  CAirv.u 
n  which  the  interior  of  the  ovary  contains  but  . 
•ith  from  two  to  five  ovules  rising  up  obliqLc.y 
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when  Tippoo  was  killed.  Upon  this  event  the  English 
government  placed  on  the  throne  the  Maha  Rajah  Krishna 
Udiaver,  then  a  child  only  six  years  old,  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  antient  rajahs  of  Mysore,  whose  dynasty  had  been 
displaced  by  Hyder  AIL  Irurneah,  who  had  been  one  of 
Trppoo's  ministers,  was  at  the  same  time  entrusted  with  the 
government,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  whereby  the  Eng- 
i:-h  undertook  to  maintain  a  military  force  for  the  defence 
of  Mysore  against  all  invaders,  for  which  service  an  annual 
pigment  was  to  be  made  to  the  Company's  government  of 
seven  laes  of  pagodas  {2 30,000/.).  This  treaty  has  continued 
it  operation  to  the  present  time.  The  Rajah  Krishna 
V  ?  .irer.  having  been  brought  up  under  European  guardian- 
«L  ;,  ust^Ly  dispenses  with  much  of  the  ceremony  that  is 
^a.:Is>^Iy  Observed  at  the  courts  of  the  native  princes  of 
I  li,  bJt  on  state  occasions  he  goes  abroad  with  much 
p- — -  in  a  carriage  capable  of  holding  thirty  persons,  and 
dnra  by  elcp'ianis. 
The  *:>vn  of  Mysore,  the  antient  capital  of  the  province, 
*  ab-  Jt  1 770  superseded  in  this  respect  by  Seringapatam, 


\*  A  it  a^ain  became  the  seat  of  government  on  the  fall  of 
ih  ,1  fortress  in  17S9.  It  is  situated  in  1*2°  19'  N.  lat.  and 
;f "  42'  E.  long.  It  occupies  a  considerable  space  of  ground, 
ar.d  is  enclosed  by  a  wall.  The  streets  are  laid  out  with 
some  regard  to  regularity,  and  the  houses,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  whitened,  are  intermingled  with  temples  and 
trees.  The  fort  is  separated  from  the  pettah,  or  town,  by 
an  esplanade,  and,  besides  the  rajah's  palace,  contains  the 
dwellings  of  the  principal  merchants  and  bankers. 

MYSTERY  (pvoriipiov).  In  the  religion  of  the  Greeks 
there  were  rites  and  doctrines  which  were  kept  secret  from 
the  mass  of  the  people  and  only  communicated  to  a  chosen 
few.  These  things  were  called  mysteries.  This  word  has 
been  adopted  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  who 
apply  it  to  things  which  are  kept  secret  for  a  time  and 
anerwards  revealed,  or  to  things  which  are  kept  secret 
from  some  persons  though  they  may  be  revealed  to  others,  or 
lastly*  to  things  which,  though  not  kept  perfectly  secret,  are 
only  made  known  by  symbols.  Thus  the  term  answers  pretty 
well  to  the  English  word  secret.  It  is  frequently  opposed 
to  words  which  imply  discovery.  Thus  the  New  Testament 
writers  speak  of  a  mystery  revealed  (/ivorqptov  dnoKa\v<p6tv) 
or  brought  to  light  (<pu>ru>Qiv)  or  made  known  (yvutpiahiv). 
They  call  the  gospel  a  mystery,  as  being  a  system  which 
had  formerly  been  kept  secret,  but  was  now  revealed  to 
the  in,  and  through  them  to  the  world  (Rom,  xvi.  25,  26 ; 

1  Cor.  ii.  7-10 ;  Ephes.  iii.  9  ;  vi.  19 ;  Coloss.  i.  26,  27 ;  ii.  2 ; 
iv.  3).  So  Christ  said  to  his  disciples,  '  To  you  it  is  given 
to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  to 
them  it  is  not  given*  (Matt  xiii.  11 ;  Mark,  iv.  11 ;  Luke, 
viii.  10),  that  is,  you  are  permitted  to  understand  those 
doctrines  which  are  at  present  kept  secret  from  others. 
But  afterwards  they  were  commanded  to  proclaim  these 
secrets  to  the  world  (Matt.  x.  26,  27 ;  xxviii.  19,  20  ;  Mark, 
iv.  ii;  xvi.  15;  1  Cor.  iv.  1).  It  is  also  applied  to  individual 
facts  or  doctrines.  Thus  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to 
the  privileges  of  the  Christian  religion  is  called  a  mystery, 
because  it  had  never  before  been  understood  by  the  Jews 
(Horn.  xi.  25 ;  Ejhes.  iiL  3-5).  The  fact  that  the  living  will 
undergo  a  change  at  the  resurrection  is  also  called  a  mys- 
stery  (1  Cor.  xv.  52).  To  the  same  class  belongs  the  only 
passage  in  which  the  word  might  perhaps  be  understood  to 
imply  something  not  merely  unknown  but  actually  incom- 
prehensible, namely,  )  Tim.  iii.  16,  '  Great  is  the  mystery 
of  godliness  (or  religion,  t6*<0c<ac) ;  God  was  manifest  in 
the  flesh,'  &c,  which  means, '  Great  is  the  secret  which  our 
religion  discloses—God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,'  &c.    In 

2  T/wss.  ii.  7,  •  the  mystery  of  wickedness1  is  '  wicked- 
ness which  is  already  secretly  at  work  in  the  church/  and 
of  which  the  revelation  is  predicted  in  vcr.  8  (to  yap  ^vut^oiov 

itftl  ivipyiirat  n}c  dvo/uac tal  rort  aTTOKaXvpOrjairai  6 

avopoc).  The  word  is  u»ed  in  rather  a  singular  way,  but 
still  with  the  same  meaning,  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  2,  where  it  is 
said  of  a  person  who  speaks  in  an  unknown  tongue,  *  in  the 
spirit  he  speaketh  mysteries1  that  is,  he  communes  with 
God  in  language  unintelligible  to  those  around.  We  have 
examples  of  the  use  of  the  word  to  denote  the  ferret  mean- 
ing of  a  figure  or  symbol  in  Ephes.  v.  2 ;  Rev.  i.  20 ;  xvii.  5, 
7-  This  general  si^nifi  ation  of  a  secret  i*  the  only  one  in 
'vhich  the  word  rajstery  is  u*ed  in  the  New  Testament.    In 

Septuagint  its  meaning  in  ihe  same  (Danitf,  iL  \\  19, 
W,  29,  30,  47;  iv.  9).  The  early  eccle*»aMiral  writers 
ied  the  word  to  solemn  religious  ntes,  and  this  is  pro- 


bably the  reason  why  pvarriptov  is  translated  in  the  Volga** 
by  sacramenium.  In  modern  usage  a  mystery  is  a  doftr.i  * 
which  is  incomprehensible  by  the  human  understand  in?, .  r 
which  appears  to  involve  facts  irreeoncileable   with  e*-. 
other.    Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  union  of  \U 
divine  and  human  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ,  the  <vo 
sistency  of  God's  perfect  foreknowledge  and  fixed  plac  •/ 
providence  with  the  free-will  of  man,  are  spoken  of  as  mw 
teries.    Not  that  these  doctrines  are  considered  as  self-t-v  • 
tradictory ;  for  if  such  contradiction  be  proved,  the  doctns* 
is  no  longer  mysterious  but  impossible.    We  believe  ih.- 
they  can  be  explained,  though  our  mental  powers  are  r. 
strong  enough  to  explain  them.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  t'r 
mysteries  (in  the  modern  sense)  are  found  in   philoso;  -• 
and  natural  religion  as  well  as  in  revealed  religion. 
(Campbell  On  the  Gospels, — Dissertation  on  the  tr*  * 

LLVffTTJptOV.) 

MYSTERIES,   or   MIRACLE- PL AY8.       [Engl..' 
Drama,  p.  426.J 

MYSTICS,  a  Christian  sect  which  arose  in  the  sec- ' 
century,  and  whose  principles  are  probably  to  be  Irac^ J  * 
the  philosophy  of  the  Christian  Platonists  of  AlexatKr 
Ammonius  Saccas  and  his  followers.     Tbey  first  ay;-  ' 
as  a  distinct  sect  in  the  fourth  century,  under  the  t*a<\: i . 
of  a  Grecian  fanatic,  who  gave  himself  out  to  be  Dionv 
the  Areopagite,  one  of  St.  Paul's  converts  {Aet9,  xvii  * 
and  who  is  generally  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  se;; 
the  Mystics. 

Adopting  the  Platonic  doctrine,  that  the  human  sou!  * : 
portion  of  the  divine  nature,  they  held  that  every  man 
a  divine  light  within  him  which  is  sufficient  for  his  gunh. 
to  present  and  future  happiness,  but  that  this  light 
obscured  by  the  grossness  of  our  material  bodies  and  lm 
the  influence  of  external  objects.    To  shake  off  these  e  • 
influences,  and  thus  to  keep  the  soul  in  as  close  con  net*, 
as  possible  with  its  divine  original,  they  considered  n  • 
the  essence  of   religion;    and  this  they  endeavoured 
accomplish   by  constant  meditation  on  spiritual  cVu^ 
secret  communion  with  God,  and  an  austere  discipline 
the  body.     As  they  considered  everything  external  to  :  « 
soul  as  only  calculated  to  obscure  the  divine  light  »ii**- 
they  set  no  value  upon  accurate  systems  of  doctrine  nor  t; 
religious  observances  as  contributing  to  the  advance, 
of  religion.    One  of  their  leading  doctrines  was  that  k. 
love  to  God   must    necessarily  be  disinterested,   that 
uninfluenced  by  the  expectation  of  reward  or  punish ror  - 

The  austere  lives  and  apparent  devotion  of  the  M}** 
caused  their  principles  to  spread  extensively  in  the  E-^  * 
church.     In  the  ninth  century  they  were  introduced  ■ 
the  West  by  a  present  which  the  Grecian  emperor  Mr 
Balb us   made  to  Louis   le  Debonnaire,  of  the  wort- 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  which  however  are  undouht 
spurious.    The  book  was  translated  into  Latin  by  the   r 
of  Louis,  and  the  principles  contained  in  it   soon   ?  - 
many  followers.     In    the  thirteenth   century   the   M .* 
were  the  most  formidable  opponents  of  the  schoolmer 
gradually  many  eminent  men  who  were  disgusted  w;r. 
puerile  conceits  and  lifeless  religion  of  the  latter,  aUj- 
themselves  to  the  Mystics  (among  these  may  be  me:.\ 
Thomas- a- Kem pis) ;    and   just    before    the    Reform 
nearly  all  the  friends  of  spiritual  religion  were  incliui 
this  sect.      In   the  seventeenth  century  the  doetnn. 
Mysticism  were  advocated  by  a  Spanish  priest,  Michi. 
Molinos,  from  whose  representations  of  religion,  as  cor.*  - 
in  the  perfect  tranquillity  of  a  mind  always  engage: 
communion  with  God,  the  sect  obtained  the  new  can 
Quietists.    At  the  end  of  the  same  century  atteutc:. 
called  to  Mysticism  in  France  by  the  writings  of  M.» . 
Guyon,  whose  sentiments  were  opposed  by  Bossuvi 
defended  by  Fendlon. 

(Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  the  works  qL 
by  him.) 

M  YTHO'LOGY  (fiv9o\oyta).  The  mythology  of  a  y 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  those  legends  and  tradition^  v. 
have  been,  at  some  period  or  other,  usually  believed  ' 
majority  of  the  nation,  but  which  cannot  be  reg^Lri 
historical    truths  on  principles  of  sound  criticism, 
term  therefore  is  not  confined  to  the  religious  system*     * 
Pajjan  nations;    it  includes  everything  that  has   tv    . 
object  of  popular  belief,  not  merely  respecting  the    «.    . 
attributes,  and  adventures  of  the  gods,  but  also  cone. 
the  early  heroes,  migrations,  and  exploits  of  a  people.      » 
historical  inquirer  has  frequently  great  difficulty  iuc, 
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tint  they  are  related  to  posterity  a* 

red  and  bettered,  not  then  for  tbe  first 

to  saaokind.  Aod  this  it  is  which 

in  my  eyes,  as  being  neither 

by  tbe  poets  thisai tires,  nor  belonging  to  their 

tbe  light  airs  of  better  ages, 
;  through  tbe  traditions  of  earlier  nations,  have 
mto  the  trumpets  and  pipes  of  these  Grecians.* 
of  Mythology  has  been  adopted  and  carried  out 
byCrenxer,  in  his  'Symbolik  und  Mytho- 
ahes  Votlcer,  besunders  der  Grieehen.' 
4,  T%*  Physical  theory  ;  according  to  which  the  elements 
r.  fee.  were  originally  the  objects  of  religious 
tbe  principal  deities  were  personifications  of 
of  aatssre.  Tons  the  antient  mythology  of  the 
\  developed  in  the  Veda*,  personifies  the  elements 
the  planets,  aod  dnters  essentially  from  the  hero  wor- 
st* laser  times.  The  transition  from  a  personification 
si  tbe  etesnents  to  the  notion  of  a  supernatural  being  pre- 
and  goreroiur  the  different  objects  of  nature 
and  natural;  and  thus  we  find  in  the  Greek  and 
Italian  mythology  that  tbe  deities  presiding  over  the  sun, 
the  saoao,  tbe  sea,  Itc,  and  not  the  objects  themselves,  are 
the  subject*  of  religious  adoration.  The  Greeks,  whose 
isnssjmauon  was  lively,  peopled  all  nature  with  invisible 
beings,  and  supposed  that  every  object  in  nature,  from  the 
asm  and  sea  to  the  smallest  fountain  and  rivulet,  was  under 
the  ease  of  some  particular  divinity.  Wordsworth,  in  his 
*  Escwnioa/  has  beautifully  developed  this  view  of  Grecian 
Mythology. 

*  I  •  tfttt  frit  'Kin.  Ute  Ion*]?  HenfasMfi.  strvtehad 
Cto  tfc#»  «rft  frx—  ih'onah  K«lf  a  annmfr'i  day, 
WiXit  m  w  .jlled  h;«  indolent  rrpute ; 
A»i.  in  *ovw»  it  of  w^niwM,  if  he. 
WWn  hi*  wwn  breath  was  nlewi.  rhaoeed  to  hear 
A  Aawat  strata,  ft*  iverter  than  the  mauds 
Which  his  poor  skill  con  Id  m«ke,  hi*  ttnry  fetched 
Esm  ftnm  ihr  hUx'Bg  chariot  of  the  Sao 
A  bearrfieMs  yonih.  •bo  toocbed  a  jjo'oVn  lots, 
A  ad  S.lrrl  the  UiamiaM  grove*  with  ravishment. 
Hooter,  lifting  tip  hi*  eyes 


7v  m  r  tty  Hooter,  hftioz  tip  hit  eyes 

Towards  the  crescent  Moon,  with  gratefal  heart 

Called  on  the  lonely  Wa...«Vrer  who  bestowed 

That  timely  light  to  share  hi*  joyoos  sport : 

And  nenee  a  braarfag  Goddess  with  her  nymphs 

Aeros<  the  lawn  and  through  Ihe  darksome  grove 

{Not  nnarcompnajed  with  tuneful  notes 

By  echo  multiplied  from  rack  or  care) 

Swept  in  the  storm  of  chase,  at  moon  and  stars 

Glance  rapidly  along  the  cfcmded  heaven 

When  winds  are  blowing  stxoog.    The  Traveller  slaked 

His  Urirat  frum  rill  or  cashing  fount,  aud  thanked 

The  Naiad.    Sunbeams  upon  distant  hills 

Gliding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  train. 

Might,  with  smalt  help  from  fancy,  be  transformed 

Into  fleet  Oreads  sporting  visibly. 

The  Zephyrs,  fanning,  as  they  passed,  their  wings. 

Lacked  not  for  love  lair  objects  whom  they  wooed 

With  geotlo  whisper.    Withered  boughs  grotesque, 

Stripped  of  their  loaves  and  twigs  by  hoary  age. 

From  depth  of  shaggy  covert  peeping  forth 

In  the  low  vale,  or  on  steep  mountain-side ; 

And  sometimes  intermixed  with  stirring  horns 

Of  the  live  deer,  or  goat's  depending  beard ; 

These  were  the  lurking  Satyrs,  a  wild  brood 

Of  gamesome  deities ;  or  Pan  himself, 

The  simple  shepherd's  awe-inspiring  God.' 

Almost  all  the  theories  that  have  been  brought  forward, 
either  in  antient  or  modern  times,  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  mythology,  may  be  classed  under  one  of  these  four 
divisions ;  but  not  one  of  them  taken  by  itself  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  all  tbe  mythological  traditions  of  a  nation. 
The  error  of  most  writers  on  ray  thology  consists  in  referring 
the  origin  of  all  mytbs  to  one  common  source ;  whereas  tbe 
mythology  of  almost  all  nations  has  arisen  from  various  and 
distinct  sources.  All  the  theories  which  have  been  men- 
tioned above  are  true  to  a  certain  extent.  Even  that  mode 
of  interpretation  which  we  have  ventured  to  call  the  Scrip- 
tural theory,  perhaps  the  most  unsound  and  unsatisfactory 
of  all,  will  serve  to  throw  light  upon  some  myths  which  would 
otherwise  be  unaccountable.  For  instance,  the  legends  which 
we  find  in  the  mythology  of  almost  every  people,  respecting 
a  period  in  which  the  world  was  covered  with  water,  can 
hardly  be  explained  upon  any  other  hypothesis  than  that 
such  an  event  actually  took  place  as  is  recorded  in  tbe  Mosiac 
books.  It  would  therefore  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the 
mythology  of  a  nation  has  arisen  from  all  the  causes  which 
have  been  mentioned,  rather  than  from  anyone  in  particular; 
but  it  must  also  be  recollected  that  there  are  many  myths 
the  origin  of  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  of  tbe 
hypotheses  that  have  been  proposed.  A  great  number  of 
legends  in  all  countries  have  arisen  from  the  desire  of  man 
to  account  fur  those  natural  phenomena  which  be  cannot 


understand :  and  not  a  few  have  had  their  rise  from  a  srm  i*ir 
desire  of  giving  a  reason  for  the  names  of  places  and  person*. 
The  '  Metamorphoses'  of  Ovid  will  supply  numerous  ei 
ample*  of  such  myths. 

The  preceding  observations  are  only  intended  to  five  t 
general  view  of  mythology,  and  of  the  principal  system 
which  have  been  proposed  in  antient  and  modern  times  \* 
account  for  its  origin.  The  particular  mythology  of  any  m 
tion  must  be  acquired  by  aid  of  tbe  articles  in  other  paru 
this  work,  such  as  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Fajtues,  Ht» 
Gknii,  Jupiter,  Juno,  Apollo,  Arbs.  Mars,  Bkllo>« 
&c^  and  more  particularly  by  the  help  of  such  works  • 
reference  as  are  enumerated  below. 

(Scriptores  Rerum  Mythicarum,  edited  by  Bode ;  6  - 
chart's  Phaleg  and  Canaan  ;  Rudbeck's  Atlantica  ;  Barm 
On  the  Wisdom  of  the  Antient*;  Banter's  Mythology  <s 
FabUi  explained  by  History ;  Bryant's  Analysis  of  Antt** 
Mythology  ;  Sir  W.  Jones,  On  the  Qods  of  Greece.  Its*, 
and  India  ;  Moor's  Hindu  Pantheon ;  Coleman's  Mythol  r, 
of  the  Hindus;  Rhode,  Ueber  religiose  Bildung,  M$t  ■ 
logie,  und  PMlosnphie  der  Hindus ;  Creuzer's  SymboliM  v  - 
Mythologie  der  alien  Volker,  besonders  der  Cfrieehen  ;  K 
O.  Mullens  Prolegomena  zu  einer  wissenschaftUchen  M< 
thologie;    Buttmann's  Mythologus,  oder  Abhandlun^ 
und  Aufsatze  iiber  die  Sagen  der  Grieehen,  Romer,  w. 
Hebraer;    Lobeck's    Aglaophamus,    sive    de    Theolrr 
Myslicce  Grtecorum  Causis;   Grimm's  Deutsche  Myt* 
logie.  The  English  reader  may  refer  to  Keightley's  MytA- 
logy  of  Antient  Greece  and  Italy.) 

MYTILA'CEA.    [Mytilid*.] 

MYTI'LID^B,  a  family  of  marine  conchifers. 

The  Linnean  genus  Mytilus,  as  it  was  left  by  the  au:b  - 
in  his  last  edition  of  the  '  Systems  Naturae,*  was  div:  j  - 
into  three  sections.    The  first,  *  Parasitica,  unguibus  aflh 
consisted  of  those  species  which  are  affixed  by  unguicuin 
appendages  to  Gorgon  iss  and  other  submarine  bodies,  b.  •. 
organic  and  inorganic,  such  as  Mytili  Crista  Gallic  Hyr*t\ 
and  Frons,  which  have  been  since  restored  to  the  ger . 
Ostrea.    The  second, '  Plani  s.  compressi,  ut  plani  af.  «-.• 
reant  et  subauriti,'  consisted  of  the  Pearl-bearing  AIt^>  • 
'Matrix  perlarum,'  under  the  name  of  Mytilus  margar'* 
ferus,  now  separated  generically  under  the  names  of  i/V  - 
ogrifta  and  Margarita  [Avicula;  Malleacka;  M  **<'*- 
ritacea],  and  Mytilus  unguis,  a  species,  if  it  be  one,  ■  * 
larger  than  the  human  nail.    The  third,  *  Ventrieosiusr^ 
comprised  not  only  the  true  Mytili,  of  which  Mytilus  ed. 
the  Common  Muscle,  may  be  considered  as  the  type.  ■» ' 
also  the  Mytilus  Lithophagus,  the  Modiolce,  the  true  Ar- 
eola {Mytilus  Hirundo),  and  tbe  fresh- water  muscles  (J  - 
don).    The  generic  definition  of  this  heterogeneous  a^-> 
blage  was,  'Mytilus.    The  animal  an  ascidia?    The  *' 
bivalve,  rough  (rudis),  most  frequently  affixed  by  a  by*-.-* 
The  hinge  toothless,  marked  (distinctus)  by  an  exeat  a': ' 
longitudinal,  subulate  line.'   Linnrous  placed  this  gene*  >  * 
tween  Anomia  and  Pinna, 

Authors  soon  perceived  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  ::i 
arrangement,  and  the  position  which  the  genus  occu  A 
in  the  systems  of  the  leading  raalacologists  of  more  un-i  n 
date  will  be  found  in  the  article  Malacology,  vol.  xit-  * 
318,  319,  324. 

The  genus  Pinna  of  Linnnus  ends  the  *  Bivcdvia^  roc  -? 
of  that  author.  I 

Cuvier  makes  the  Mytilaces  the  second  family  of  his  7s> 
taceous  Acephalous  Mollusks.     He  characterises  the  ^ 
as  having  the  mantle  open  in  front,  but  with  a  sey 
aperture  for  the  excrements,  adding  that  all  these  bm 
have  a  foot  serving  the  purpose  of  creeping,  or  at  1*24 
draw  out,  direct,  and  fix  the  byssus.    They  are,  he  s:  J 
in  conclusion,  known  under  the  generic  name  of  3/ 
(Muscles). 

This  family  Cuvier  subdivides  into 

I.  The  True  or  Marine  Muscles  (Moules  proprv 
Moules  do  raer.    Mytilus,  Linn.). 

In  this  subdivision  are  placed  Mytilus  (Mytilus  v 
and  its  congeners) ;  Modiola  (Lam.) ;  and  Lithodomus  a 

II.  The  Anodotits  {Anodontes,  Brug.),  vulgar! v  1 
Muscles  (Moules  d'Etan^). 

III.  Lcs  Muletes  (Univ.,  Brug.),  commonly  caV.t-Ji 
Painters'  Muscles,  including  Hyria  ana    Co*. 
Lamarck. 

IV.  Cardita.    (Brug.) 

V.  Cvpricardia.     (Lam.) 

VI.  ties  Coralliopbages.    (De  Blainv.) 
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Venericardia  he  considers  as  differing  but  little  from 
Cirdita,  and  he  observes  that  both  the  one  and  the  other 
Approach  Cardium  in  general  form  and  the  direction  of  the 
i  ibs  (cotes).  He  states  his  suspicions  that  this  is  the  place 
for   Crassatella. 

This  family  is  placed  by  Cuvier  between  the  OstracSs  and 
the  Camacces. 

The  genus  Pinna  is  placed  by  this  zoologist  between  Avi- 
*///«  and  Area, 

Lamarck  characterised  his  Mytilacces  as  having    the 

Inline  with  a  sub-internal,  marginal,  linear,  very  entire 

lament,  occupying  a  great  part  of  the  anterior  border,  and 

iie  shell  rarely  foliated.    In  this  family  he  places  the  ge- 

HM-a  Modiola,  Mytilus,  and  Pinna. 

M.  Deshayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck's  work, 
i Hows  that  nearly  all  conchologists  have  admitted  the 
anhly  of  Mytilaceans  or  Mytilidce,  either  as  it  was  consti- 
uttd  by  Lamarck,  or  after  having  made  it  undergo  some 
nodifications  of  little  importance.  M.  Deshayes  remarks 
hat  ho  himself  adopted  it  in  the  4  Encyclopedic'  having 
> oppressed  the  genus  Modiola,  which,  in  his  opinion,  has 
ioi  sufficient  characters,  and  supplied  its  place  by  Avicula. 
-Jut,  setting  aside  all  former  opinion,  M.  Deshayes,  in  the 
ist  edition  of  Lamarck,  enters  into  an  examination  whether 
ne  family  ought  to  be  preserved.  The  genus  Mytilus,  he 
>h*erves,  has  always  two  adductor  muscles,  the  anterior  one 
♦•ry  small,  and  the  posterior  much  larger;  the  lobes  of  the 
naiule  are  united  posteriorly  at  a  single  point,  so  that 
here  exists  but  a  solitary  siphon  for  the  anus.  The  aper- 
urc  of  the  mouth  is  not  papillose  within.  The  Modiolce, 
le  continues,  differ  in  nothing  from  the  Mytili;  their  an- 
erior  muscle  is  indeed  in  some  species  rather  larger,  and 
tie  anterior  extremity  of  the  animal  is  a  little  prolonged 
H'youd  the  umbones.  These  differences  are,  in  his  opinion, 
•vithout  importance,  for  we  pass  from  one  genus  to  the  other 
>y  insensible  gradations.  In  the  genus  Pinna  we  no  longer 
hid  the  mantle  with  a  posterior  commissure ;  consequently 
here  is  no  anal  siphon;  there  are  two  unequal  muscles, 
uid  the  mouth  as  well  as  the  lips  are  covered  internally 
a  ith  membranous  papillae.  The  ligament  of  the  Mytili  is 
eternal  and  convex,  like  that  of  the  Uniones  (Mulettes), 
vc. ;  that  of  the  Pinnae  is  very  narrow,  elongated  over 
i early  the  whole  of  the  posterior  border,  and  often  covered 
a  ith  a  delicate  testaceous  lamina,  losing  nearly  all  the  cha- 
aclcrs  of  external  ligaments.  The  Aviculce  have  no  ante- 
]<>r  adductor  muscles,  but,  like  the  Pinna,  their  mantle 
ias  no  posterior  commissure  ;  the  mouth  is  furnished  with 
npillao ;  the  ligament  has  none  of  the  characters  of  exter- 
tal  ligaments,  but  is  sunk  in  a  superficial  gutter,  and  takes 
til  the  characters  of  the  ligaments  of  the  Ostraceans  and 
ther  Monomyaria.  If,  says  M.  Deshayes,  in  conclusion,  a 
jrcat  value  is  attached  to  the  existence  of  the  siphons  and 
heir  number,  it  is  evident  that,  in  following  the  rules  laid 
lown  lor  classification,  the  Mytili  should  be  separated  from 
he  Pinna*,  and  that  weought  to  constitute  from  them  two  very 
ipproximating  families.  Between  the  Pinna  and  the  Avi- 
nice  there  would  seem  to  be  more  analogy  than  between 
ne  Mytili  and  Pinna.  Nevertheless,  in  this  last  genus  there 
ire  two  adductor  muscles,  whilst  in  the  Aviculce  there  is 
jut  one.  Then  we  ought  to  remember  that  the  character 
csting  upon  the  number  of  the  muscles  is  very  important, 
md  if  we  here  apply  that  character,  we  shall  be  led  to  make 
he  Avicula*  a  small  family  separate  from  the  Pinna. 

M.  de  Blainville  thus  characterises  the  Mytilacea,  which 
ie  places  between  the  Margaritacea  and  the  Arcacea  or 
n"li/oftonta.  The  genus  Avicula  among  the  Margaritacea 
hus  immediately  precedes  the  Mytilacea. 

Character. — Mantle  adhering  towards  the  borders,  slit 
hi  oughout  its  inferior  borders,  with  a  distinct  orifice  for  the 
mus  and  an  indication  of  the  branchial  orifice  by  the  more 
-  >usiderable  thickening  of  its  posterior  borders;  a  canalicu- 
itcd,  linguiform  foot,  with  a  byssus  backwards  at  its  base ; 
>\o  adductor  muscles,  the  anterior  of  which  is  very  small, 
•elides  the  two  pair  of  retractor  muscles  of  the  foot. 

Shell  regular,  equivalve,  often  furnished  with  an  epider- 
ihs,  or  corneous,  with  a  toothless  hinge,  and  a  linear,  dorsal 
.^anient. 

The  genera  placed  in  this  family  by  M.  de  Blainville  are 
7y,'//W,  with  its  subdivisions,  and  Pinna. 

M.  Rang  gives  the  following  as  the  characters  of  the 
i  mil  y  My  tit  aces  : — 

Animal  having  the  mantle  open  throughout  its  inferior 
[in,  and  adhering  towards  the  borders;  a  separate  apertuie 


behind  for  the  excrements,  forming  very  rarely  a  tube; 
the  foot  linguiform,  canaliculated,  and  furnished  with  a 
byssus  behind. 

Shell  rather  delicate,  generally  with  an  epidermis,  or  cor- 
neous, equivalve,  but  very  inequilateral ;  the  hinge  toothless ; 
the  ligament  linear;  anterior  muscular  impression  very 
small ;  the  posterior  one  rather  large. 

Marine  (the  genus  Mytilus  alone  presents  a  species  which 
is  said  to  live  in  fresh  water).    {Manuel ',  &c.) 

The  genera  arranged  by  M.  Rang  under  this  family  are, 
Mytilus,  with  its  subdivisions,  including  Modiola,  Lithodo- 
mus  (Cuv.),  and  Pinna. 

Mr*  6.  B.  Sowerby  (Genera),  after  remarking  that  the 
Linnean  genus  Mytilus,  on  account  of  its  principal  charac- 
ter being  its  want  of  hinge  teeth,  consists  of  several  forms 
that  are  widely  distinct  from  each  other,  and  which  have 
well  served  as  the  types  of  several  Lamarck i an  genera,  such 
as  Avicula,  Modiola,  Anodon,  and  others,  in  connection 
with  the  present  genus,  which  deservedly  retains  the  name 
of  Mytilus,  both  on  account  of  its  form*  and  the  priority 
of  its  claim,  proceeds  to  ouserve  that  the  other  genera  which 
have  been  united  with  it,  but  from  which  it  appears  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  it,  because  of  a  certain  degree  of  general 
resemblance,  are  Modiola  and  Lithodomus :  from  Anodon 
and  Avicula,  together  with  Lamarck's  Meleagrina,  it  is,  he 
adds,  obviously  distinct ;  whilst  one  character,  namely,  the 
pointed  terminal  umbones,  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  Mo- 
diola and  Lithodomus. 

Mr.  Garner,  in  bis  paper  '  On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Lamel- 
libranchiate  Conchifera'  (Zool.  Trans.,  vol.  ii),  is  disposed 
to  regard  the  disposition  and  form  of  the  branchia  and 
siphons  as  being  of  great  use  in  the  classification  of  those 
animals ;  and  he  instances  Anomia,  Pecten,  Area,  Modiola, 
Unio,  &c,  &c,  as  each  having  a  particular  disposition  of 
the  branchice,  sac  of  the  mantle,  valves,  siphons,  &c,  giv- 
ing rise  to  particular  modifications  of  the  course  of  the 
aerating  currents  of  water  to  the  branchice.  He  observes 
that  in  the  genera,  some  of  which  arc  above  mentioned,  no 
complete  division  of  the  sac  of  the  mantle  exists,  while  in 
Solen  Hiattlla,  Pholas,  &c,  a  different  disposition  takes 
place.  With  regard  to  the  Excretory  system,  he  found  the 
oviduct  distinct  from  the  sac  in  Modiola,  Mytilus,  Lithodo- 
mus, &c,  whilst  in  Telling  Cardium,  Mactra,  Pholas,  Mya, 
and  most  others,  the  ova  are  discharged  into  the  excretory 
organs.  With  reference  to  the  Reproductive  system,  Mr. 
Garner  remarks  that  the  ovaries  of  the  Lamellibranchiate 
Conchifera  differ  much  in  their  situation :  sometimes  they 
form  distinct  parts,  sometimes  they  are  found  in  the  foot, 
sometimes  they  are  ramified  in  the  mantle,  which  last  dis- 
position is  present  in  Modiola,  Anomia^  Lithodomus,  Hi  a- 
tella,  and  the  like. 

The  same  author  in  his  'Anatomical  Classification  of  the 
Lamellibranchiata'  Hoc.  cit),  thus  arranges  the  genera 
Mytilus,  Modiola,  Pinna,  Lithodomus,  and  Unio. 
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Genera.    Mytilus. 


This  genus  is  abundant  on  most  rocky  coasts,  where  the 
species  are  to  be  found  moored  by  their  coarse  filamentous 
byssus,  generally  to  such  rocks  or  other  submarine  bodies 
as  are  exposed  at  some  periods  of  the  tide,  where  tides  exist, 
and  covered  by  the  sea  at  high  water.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby 
does  not  think  that,  after  being  once  attached,  they  habitually 
disengage  themselves,  though  it  appears  to  him  probable 
that,  when  disengaged  by  the  force  of  the  sea,  they  may  live 
for  some  time  without  being  in  any  manner  affixed. 

M.  Deshayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  thus  de- 
scribes the 

Animal.— Oval,  elongated;  the  lobes  of  the  mantle  sim- 
ple or  fringed,  united  posteriorly  in  a  single  point  so  as  to 

*  The  name  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  fancied  resemblance  bctweon  the 
shell  of  this  Aceph-ilan  and  a  Mouse.  The  Greek  word  Mvq  is  used  to  signify 
both  a  Mouse  and  a  Muscle  (Mytilus). 
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4f**f  </*ks  \rtrn*,  m*v  *  flw^u**.  fr<»  '/  If;     -.■  *■*: :'.«,    ' 

A,  f&0  +A*  '4     +**-**     \r  •»/>-    a     <#•••••  JT     T!.  ?•** 
S9  v*  ^       It  9  v  ' *v       "      ' *     *'*  ,.•-,.       ^    %..t  *  • 

4**m  .  *  v«r^  * « ,  4,  %/».  w.  *,  i  »'A  •'  ■-•  «  •  7  .*?  .•>»•?  ^  nur.*  of 
ft*  %,a  kt  .  m'/  «  *-  « .  ,  v* ..  *r* .  >#  v  '  >►  -./  .a+  etrxrv-e?  -'***- 
J,  .*, **,..  v  «•. 

Tb*  •£»*"  >*•  »r«?  fi  ..".'♦",  -».  ar.d  rf*t  of  tT'.^m  are  u^ei  as 
f //J ;  b.t  t;,-7  */,,..*;  \-,  +,.'*.%  *.  *.  ea.\,a,  f>r  *erv,u* 
iho'««  wA  k>':u  'J'^'h  j,'*v«?  H'.K^i  ft'sTa  %  rzcal  made  on 
^/tA#  //f  U+'u.  7l.*r  h;**-«  or  l/<"ir'lt  as  it  i*  p-cpf-!a'!v 
th\>A,  th/,,'1  f/'?  *.*nt*„y  ty-irr:  away,  ar.-i  tLey  ttould 
b«  y*t\.' >*>*t\)  st'»'„'l<?\  *..».:•  c,.'/^-;a  i*  ai»^t, cr  even  when 

C«i/,  -i  i'.  1'.  K.r,^f  R.N.  <V',t/agt$  of  th»  Adctnture 
and  Jfc'jfU,  >',\.  1  1,  ix.  ',!.,:,« *h«;  C'r.vro  (SfyUtu*  Ch/,ro*  of 
M '/<■''«♦;  *«  4//.Mf/  ti«/  <j  »•  «..j-f.«.h  of  the  *-.^nd  of  Chiloe 
whi'l*  Htn  ut',:t  y*r\t<:  Antly  *\*%*:r*  >u%  of  n';*.'X*.  Speaking 
Ct/  I/.J4  U'g<;  rnu«/>;t  C-i;/!i»ri  Kir,^  ti>i,  'Molina  has  de- 
9*ii$it"l  t»»<:  *  w»i<*  hi  Lot  ''j-.tf.'ju,  ykh,r\i  \%  not  ataJl  different 
ff'/u  ti.  »•  '/f  (,f.,/^r.  it  ;i  oiu.n  f^Lud  seven  or  eight  inches 
|ssi»g,  7«^;  tin  is  w  lar/e  a*  a  g'X/«e%  egg,  and  of  a  very 
fM  !•  flat'/ur ;  Ibf:  are  two  k.h<L»,  one  of  a  uark  brown,  and 
Ujii  oO^rr  of  a  ytu.'f*  cAwr;  hut  the  la«t  is  most  esteemed. 
7b«r<i  m  al^i  anoth'^r  tV/it,  much  lar^^r  than  the  choro,  yet 
«/ju»Jj y  «H*'  *tij  uri'l  ^vl,  the  fi'h  of  whi^h  is  as  large  at  a 
•»*tt'»  #Kg ;  it  i»  ^aii<;d  chol/ia;  but  as  the  shells  seem  to 
t*  of  th*  »«in«  »oe/-' s  I  tlimk  the  distinction  can  only  be 
ewiiijf  t/i  »/jm#-  In  F'hr^'s  "  Uidiouary  of  the  Clnleno  Ian- 
%n*%*"  lh«  word  rholchua  in  rendered  info  Spanish  by  ••  cas- 
i'Atu  1U  i\u/tm  Manr/^s,"or  shell  of  the  white  muscle.  Chol- 
Imj«,  m  f'holgtja  (thn  letters  ^  and  h  are  indiscriminately 
fj«*d;#  most  V**5  a  vrit\\\>U'>\\  \  tut  it  is  now  used  in  Chil6e  to 
(\nUni'/n%\i  i)m?  I»r/fl  from  tli<;  small  choron.  The  manner 
In  wh.'h  \U*  na<iVi-4  of  U»«*««  i-lan'U,  both  Indians  and  de- 
v+t,<\.tu1*  tff  f(>Tinvn*'T*,  <*><fk  hhdl-fWti  is  very  similar  to 
thMt  u**A  tnf  tmkiny  in  the  South  8ca  hl:>n<li  and  on  some 
|/*rU  of  Um  '"r-i*\  hi  New  Holland,  A  hole  is  dug  in  the 
ground,  mi  witch  hir^o  smooth  stonrM  are  laid,  and  upon 
Hi'  m  m  flr«  is  kttu\Ui'\,  When  they  are  sufficiently  heated, 
1h«  *•!»«•  or"  'h  iixd  away,  and  shell  fi^h  are  heaped  upon 
th«  %\hUf%,  and  eo%ered  ftrt.t  with  leaves  or  straw,  and  then 
Willi  thrill.  TIm*  fish  thus  baked  ore  exceedingly  tender 
and  pood  {  and  Ibis  mode  of  cooking  thorn  is  very  superior 
to  any  other,  os  I  hey  retain,  within  tlio  shell,  all  their  own 

JlltelfM'SS/ 

(Jthgraphirnl  Ihntrtbutitm.  —  Very  whlo.  Few  rocky 
Aoasfs  nrit  wilh'Mit  imhthi  of  llm  H]>er|t:<«,  which  nre  all  littoral. 
1hny  sr*t  soiiiufiifMM  found  a(li\ed  to  crustaceans,  shells, 
ami  floruit. 

MWiIi  with  a  «niooih  shell. 

V,tniti\i]f,  Mt/tthit  rri.th*  -Cnmmhii  N»ilt-irat*r  Munch. 

'I  hl«  i|M-r  •«  «  (•I'.owrll  kn'V\nt<>  ie«piire  description:  the 
fltf  ore*  will  »Im*w  the  *  I  wipe-  of  the  il.rll,  wlueli  in  Strang* 
*a(m<o  fie«d  ff.io  (hi  1  j.  -I.  f  1 11  m  and  p'h  Ih-'I,  the  under  sur- 
"S«  ♦!  of  the  *    ••  Mini  p.if  of  ih«  nil*  !l  1*  exponed,  nntl  is  of  a 

•phlo*',  In  thi«  (itiMt  i«  oiifii  olfi  imI  lor  Hiile  at  watering 

r**,    T\n>  in»id«'  of  the  tutve»  i«  white  with  u  dark  rim. 
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£.-e>:  mosses 


ia  just: 
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•  HamtfHyz  H'*ULtr%.  £rcca  a  rlli^e  m  lint  eoonty.    1  •. 

are  taken  ocx  c^  ure  sea  azi  po>x  i  ia  the  xirer  Wt 

within  reach  of  :be  tile.  ^Lg>e  tkey  prow  very  Hi  and  . 

lkious.'     In  *Tr^  Ferae  of  CtrV  tiJ9t>  »  a  reeei; *. 
'  dre^in?  'M:iste<  m  Drewct,1  ani  aUo  coe  tor  inak 

'  Cawdel  of  Mtt^L^' 

Small  or  seed  pearls  frequently  occur  in  this  specie*, 

some  yean  ago  these  were  employed  Car  —**<«■*•  pur:  - 


Mytilas  edulis. 
«,  d*Ufchpd  ralT«»  •  -  ilie  animal  in  situ  wilh  b\Musr-1ho  TxuintV  »" 
oontimrted ;   6.  vnlves  conjutned ;— nnimiil  w  Men  when  tbe  *hcli  ^ 
forced  opeu,  ^  ith  by «stu. 


Shell  of  Mjiiloieri.uli. 
i,  t.ilee.  rlowd.  <■  ilVi  brim  ;*,  riiernitl  view  of  one  of  die  nlve*  i  t.  Inter 

Iii  tba  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  {Phy- 
molngical  Series,  No.  9-1)  is  one  of  the  valves  of  this  species, 
ivIih-Ii  has  been  steeped  in  an  ncid  to  dissolve  and  separata 
ilie  earthy  part  (carbonate  of  lime)  and  show  the  animal 
part  retaining  the  membranaceous  form. 

Hytili  with  the  shell  striated  longitudinally. 

Example,  Mytilu*  Ma^eltanieu*. 

Di'-icrifition. — Shell  oblong  ;  whitish  below,  purple  violet 
above,  wilh  long  think  undulated  furrows;  the  umbonea 
acute,  and  nut  much  curved.  Length  varying,  generally 
from  four  to  five  inches. 

Localities. — Straits  of  Magalhaena,  CttitAe,  &c. 
The  Hush   is  well-flavoured  and  nutritious.     The  shells 
or  old  individuals,  when  polished,  are  brilliant,  with  a  na- 
crcoui  deep  purple  tinged  with  violet. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  specie's  ministered  in  a  de- 
gree to  the  wuful  want*  of  Byron  and  his  wretched  com- 
panion! after  the  wreck  of  the  Wager.  'Having  thus 
I  established,'  says  that  officer,  'some  sort  of  settlement,  wo 
had  the  more  leisure  to  look  about  us,  and  to  make  our  re- 
|  searches  wilh  greater  accuracy  than  wo  had  before,  after 
such  supplies  as  the  most  desolate  coast*  are  seldom  unfur- 
nished wilh.  Accordingly  we  soon  provided  ourselves  with 
some  sea-fowl,  and  fuund  limpets,  muscles,  and  other  shell- 
fish in  tolerable  abundance;  but  this  rummaging  of  the 
ainiru  was  now  became  extremely  irksome  to  those  who  had 
any  feeling,  by  the  bodies  of  our  drowned  people  thrown 
among  the  nicks,  some  of  which  were  hideous  spectacles, 
from  the  mangled  condition  they  were  in  by  the  violent  surf 
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that  drove  in  upon  the  coast  These  horror*  were  overcome 
by  the  distresses  of  our  people,  who  were  even  glad  of  tha 
occasion  of  killing  the  gatlinazo  (the  carrion  crow  of  that 
country)  while  preying  on  these  carcasses,  in  order  to  make 
a  meal  of  them. 


Mitilui  Magellulcin— attached  to  a  lock  b/Uibjuua. 
Here   raav  be  introduced  (he  Mytilu*  poftmiarphut   of 
Pallas,  Gmeliii,  and  others,  thus  characterised  as  a  genus  by 
Dr.  Yauhencden, under  Ihe  name  of 

Animal. — Mantle  entirely  shut,  presenting  three  aper- 
tures, one  of  which  is  furnished  wilh  a  siphon.  Anterior 
extremity  of  ihe  body  bifurcated  and  lodging  in  the  middle 
of  the  division  the  transverse  anterior  muscle.  Abdomen 
depressed ;  extremities  of  the  branchiae  floating  in  their 
posterior  half. 

Shell.— Regular,  equivalve,  inequilateral,  umbo  wilh  a 
septum  in  its  interior.  Three  muscular  imptessiona,  the 
middle  one  unique  and  linear. 

Nerooui  Syttem, — This  consists  of  two  pairs  of  gang- 
lions and  a  great  single  ganglion ;  they  are  all  united 
together,  and  represent  a  true  chaplet  (chapelel).  The 
fust  pair  of  nerves,  Ihot  which  represents  the  brain,  ii 
situated  on  the  lateral  parts  of  the  buccal  opening  between 
(he  two  labial  tentacles,  but  more  approximated  to  the  an- 
terior tentacle.  It  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  placed  above 
the  oesophagus,  for  it  is,  if  anything,  below  it.  The  skin, 
which  forms  the  upper  wall  of  Ihe  ossophagus,  covers  it,  and 
it  is  placed  between  this  skin  and  the  anterior  retractor 
muscle.  The  second  or  mesial  pair  is  situated  at  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  base  of  the  retractor  muscle,  between  it 
and  the  liver.  The  third  pair  is  represented  by  a  singia 
ganglion,  which  occupies  the  mesial  line,  and  of  which  the 
volume  U  considerable.  It  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
posterior  transversa  muscle. 

The  muscular  system  is  much  the  same  as  in  Mytilus. 

Dr.  Vanbcncdcn  thinks  that  the  organ  of  the  byssus, 
which  he  designates,  after  Poli,  by  the  name  of '  languctie,' 
has  been  erroneously  taken  for  the  foot.  The  true  foot,  he 
observes,  consists  of  a  muscular  tunic  more  or  less  thick, 
which  covers  Ihe  abdomen  of  the  animal,  and  serves  it  as 
■  n  organ  of  progression;  whilst  Ihe  organ,  which  always 
accompanies  the  byssus,  possesses  no  character  in  common 
with  the  foot  excopt  iis  mobility.  Instead  of  covering  the 
abdomen  as  a  muscular  tunic.it  forms  a  part  of  Ihe  retractor 
muscle,  from  which  it  cannot  be  separated.  At  the  base  of 
this  organ,  with  which,  when  the  byssus  is  torn  away,  Ilia 
animal  seems  to  explore  the  bodies  in  its  neighbourhood,  is 
[be  sheath  in  which  the  byssus  is  lodged. 

The  mantle  entirely  envelops  the  animal,  and  forms  three 
apertures,  one  of  which  serves  for  the  passage  of  the  byssus 
and  the  '  languelte;'  the  second  terminates  [he  animal  in 
the  siphon ;  Ihe  third  is  placed  on  the  back,  and  gives  pas- 
sage to  the  excrements.  The  aperture  of  the  siphon  is 
elongated  many  lines  in  respiration,  and  can  be  bent  in  dif- 
ferent directions. 

Place  in  the  Animal  Series.— Dr.  Vanbeneden  comes  to 
the   conclusion,  from  the  anatomical   and  physiological 

*  Named  from  M.  ©nlmeiuof  MaMjk(pioTtno»otLiBkanjJi 


ii/f  Him 
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ttnn-ture  of  me  ioim.il.  that  its  place  b  between  Vi/titm  . 

*  i*  •gritfai-til  Dtstr'butfin. — Tbe   author  above  quoted 
>:i'us  .uj!  tins  lor  hi  is  tiiuiiU  ihruuirhout  fcurore.  and  ifuit  1 
Alien™  |»-v*««  iti.LtiduaU  which  ai>P 
r-<-«itvM,  KaSiiesnue.  Swm 

Dr.  Y.uilwiied'-U   tvcunU  two    recent    species,   DmUttna 

K\i'iii'iu.  pr"i..wnu  p-Iqirwrj/i*.  This  appear*  ti>  be 
Hm  Mi  p'u  /(...-.*•,  Uwiuil;  .V/.  (VMtMiteu.  l"er.:  _W. 
H-twntt.  LHi  ba<ir;  >/.  u/ualus.  Wunienbunc.  and  3/. 
.*,-..  IL.ekx. 

/.  ■.•■n  in. v.  —  Inhabiting  MB,  lake*,  rivers,  anil  to ar-hei :  all 
thvwcuiiuitiuin  win  tiivuurublo  to  IL  Dr.  Vanbeueden  jive* 
tnu  li.iuwiii|{  lueiiliLiw*: -tint  Caspian  Seu.  the  Black  Sea. 
*:<ti  :itu  Baita-.  ill.  Dmiune.  tile  W..lmiind  the  Rhine,  where 

Si-tna  it.ii.  P-iUtniiMifi.  tlw  tumif  Uutt/jumr  i  Bel_ium.l. 

lite  iaitu-  of  Hat  iotn  .  H  li'umU  the  Lea  lour  river  Lea.  we 
-;i|>tiuu*i.  ih  annum,  ihe  WwvUbs  Commercial  Docks,  Loq- 
.Ii-ii.  tirubauiv  >,  jrtd  uie  mi  ii;"  hour  hood  of  Kdinburjhi  Union 
t,'-»iiiii>  ,  vi  liiut  tii>»  thrill  eiteuds  nearly  over  the  whole 
-itnn.-u  ii  '•"urviie  ihira  Int.  W  N.  to  in' :  Turkey.  Austria. 
It  i»miu  i-ioriiuiiv.  Belgium.  UoikmiL  and  Eiij; land.     (VaJt- 
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im  been  the  Brst  who 
f  Commercial  Ducks, 
of  jpiuion  thai  they 


«d.     Dr.  V.n- 

ertiaps  l)v  such 
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vol.  iii.  (1*33),  allow*  (hat  the   animal   does   not    (-:■.' 
resemble  Ihe  marine  mytiii.  ahicli  have  ihe  mau''( 

nearly  throughout  ilscireumference.aiidonlj haver  tLv  . 
tinned  poster.orly  in  a  smsU  point,  to  »»  to  f->iij 
against  tbe  anusasroail  canal  lur  the  issue  of  tbe  •■■ 
meiits.  The  principal  difference^  be  remarks,  cui  -  •: 
the  Mftilus  y,lynt,nj<ku*  bavip^  two  pustefior  a.* 
mitead  of  one  :  the  second  aperture,  larger  than  tLc  . 
prolonging  itself  into  a  short  =:phon  destined  to  runi,  ■ 
water  over  the  brancbis.  With  regard  to  tbe  otl.cr  ; 
he  observes  that  they  du  not  differ  from  the  oilier  ; 
except  by  gradations  similar  to  those  which  are  found  . 
marine  species.  Thus  the  retractor  of  the  foot  is  ii  ■;« 
divided,  and  leaves  only  a  single  narrow  and  ismlatc'. 
pression  on  the  valves.  M.  E>esbayes  slates  thai  h-:  i 
an  aualoeous  dispositioa  in  the  marine  -pecies.  Tht  : 
of  the  luot,  the  position  of  the  bissus.  the  f>m  <.i 
mouth  and  of  tbe  labial  palps,  and  the  interior  d.-"  - 
of  those  unjans,  resemble  the  same  parts  in  tLe  r... 
Some  »l.s;ht  differences  may  perhajM  be  fonnd  in  tbe  ; 
button  of  tbe  nerves ;  but  11.  IXshayes  inqukws  «^-r*_- 
is  clearly  made  out  that  this  distribution  does)  B.: 
as  much  in  the  marine  muscles.  He  then  adder's  1. 
small  transverse  septum  in  each  valve,  the  external  •-: 
of  which  arives  attachment  to  the  anterior  adiiuctur  ■-. 
of  the  valves,  and  he  allows  that  if  tbu  character  s  l-  . 
to  be  round  in  this  species,  coexisting  with,  two  r*  »■ 
apertures  m  the  mantle,  a  small  generic  Rroup  m  . 
founded  on  this  type ;  but  he  praceeds  to  state  ilj:  -_ 
marine  species,  Jili/tilut  bti .ciilun*,  tiir  evampie.  ■_■■!;: 
same  character,  whuh  loses  its  impiirtaace  when  ae  i  . 
estabiisued  by  decrees,  commencing  in  some  spo\c>  sj 
to  be  scan-ely  perceptible,  increasing  in  aihers,  i"  i  »r  i 
itseif  nt  its  greatest  Je^elopment  m  the  spefhes  la*t  . . 
he  adds,  the  animal  of  Myttltm  dt-:--ii.  .-■ 
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increased;  the  bowels  sometimes  obstinately  constipated. 
Kpilnptic  symptoms,  or  delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma 
have  appeared  in  Iho  greater  number  of  Altai  cases,  rather 
than  Inflammatory  action. 

Emetics,  tuch  a*  sulphate  of  tine,  which  acta  quickly, 
have  ucon  of  servico ;  but  other  seems  the  molt  effectual 
meant  of  relieving  t  ho  difficulty  of  breathing  and  the  other 
norvoui  symptoms.  Purgative*  were  found  of  no  avail  in 
some  of  iho  fatal  omu  accompanied  by  constipation  ;  yat 
in  general  aulphace  of  magnesia  (Epiora  tnlti)  in  a  huge 
quantity  of  Iliml,  acidulated  with  dilute  aulphurio  acid, 
taken  in  ant  all  and  frequent  dote*,  is  very  efllcueiuus  in  re- 
Moving  the  eruption  of  tieUlo-rash.  (Combe,  in  Edin. 
AM.  ami  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  mix,  and  Chris  tison  On 
*V**>«*.1     JMvTiUlV*.  p.  «.] 

MY  Xl'NK,  a  remarkable  tlah  belonging  to  the  order  Cy- 
nl.vtr.wti,  family  *Vrrnmy,rt<i>.  and  genus  Gattrobrtmehut 
arcvv  Jinj  to  Bl.vh.  It  is  the  Mirine  glutinosa  of  Linnaeus, 
«fc,\  fiwoi  i(*«Mrui-likr  fiirax,  placed  it  in  the  class  Vermes. 

TV  Myvitw  is  usually  about  a  foot  in  length,  of  a  slender 
aaJ  ncarl;  cUmdncal  form,  compressed  toward*  the  tail;  the 


dorsal  fin  is  very  narrow  and  continued  round  the  tr. '. 
the  tail  to  the  vent;  on  the  head  is  a  aingle  spiracle  ■ 
communicates  with  the  interior ;  the  head  ia  rounded  . 
destitute  of  eye* ;  eight  rim,  or  feelers,  have  their  one:: 
the  lips ;  the  mouth  is  large;  on  each  aide  of  the  i-  . 
there  are  two  rows  of  strong  pectinated  teeth;  the  pa., 
furnished  with  a  single  hooked  tooth :  the  branchial  is 
ings  are  two  in  number,  and  aituated  on  the  abdomen  i . 
beyond  one-fourth  of  the  entire  length. 

This  remarkable  fish  frequents  the  northern  seas,  an.: 
ours  also  on  our  own  coast.  It  is  found  in  the  bodm 
other  fishes,  especially  the  cod  and  haddock,  and  sotut'  - 
five  or  six  specimens  are  found  in  one  fish.  Pennant  - 
'it  enters  the  mouths  of  other  fish  when  on  the  hooks  alt; 
to  the  lines  which  remain  a  tide  under  water,  and  i 
devours  the  whole  except  the  skin  and  bones.'  It  it  %. 
times  called  the  Hag,  and  also  Borer,  because  it  is  si;. 
some  that  the  myxine  pierces  a  small  aperture  in  ibt  ■> 
and  thus  makes  its  way  into  the  body  of  the  cod  or  ii 
fishes  which  it  at  lacks. 

HYZOME'LA.    [Mkliphagid*,  vol.  xv.,  p.  82  ] 
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___. ,  Nicholas,  100 

!  Mercfctort  Projection,  IvO 
Xercenaria,  102 
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Xeiita.SC  83 

Xeaxophiins  [Menfiis;  Syi-  '  Mercator,  Gerard.  100 

Tixdaj 
XeLiiite.  S3 
Xelltte,  S3 
Xe4arwaTUtei] 
XeIioa.Si 

Xeiwch,  Wlliiaa,  83 
XeLnso^h.  WiLoaa%  83 
Xeio  "A'oitrta] 
Xe.ob^ia,  64 
X^octuos.  84 
Xeiodrasaa    [SoglsJi 

p.  Av$"  ,  Xergns  [Meigsiuiis] 

Xe^Mij.  g4  '  Xerian.  Xaria  Sibylla,  1 

Xekie  veskalonns  [Canthan]     Xerida,  109 
Xeioaraluc    Aod    [Metagauic     XeridiaD,  110 

Acid  f  Xeriao  [Sheep] 

XeLk^ihidsv  S4  Xe^ones  [Xartds] 

X  >lon.  S5  Xerioaethshire*  l\Q 

Xcxsia  fFecuasiifam,  faLa^    X«rlin,  116 
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Xercnzj,  or  QnickailTef .  \ ' 
:  Xercnrj,  planet,  106 
.  McrcuTT,  Transit  ofTXacrT 
I      Venns,  Transit  off 
:  XersanhiK,  107 
I  X«gn.  :Tenas««rim] 

Xergohxs.109 
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p.  34Sf 
XrLophas,  S6 

Xelos  ;x^u: 
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Xelivase    Raxbangnabirel 
Xeit«i   Itavbray    [ 

shire] 
Xelua.  $6 
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Xerion  [Ep— kment] 
j  Xerlacraa,  117 
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Xeroe  rXile] 
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XeiiLie.  Asdrcv.  ?6 
.w^flBoraae.  3« 
Xembrau  pcra  »1\*Ypuria 

Xembra^iceaj      " 
Xeeoen  licear,  SS 
MemeLRiw  [N 

!  Mem<rl.  SS 

I  Xemtnaa  'Motschidsi] 
•: ..— r«nf.*.  v?L  ri.     X  emnon .  S8 

Xrmnon  of  Rhodes.  59 
Xemaoa.  Gf«ek  k  «**m  \m  89 
X^motrs.  >^ 

■  Meaicr-U  'Anacirr? 

j  Meiory.  SO 

•  Xeoa.  Juxs.  ^0 
!  X«oj«e.  Gu^a.  90 
XenaT  Bnd^a>  91 
X«OAnd^r.  ?i 
Xenaud^r  Prut«toc.  9i 
X«nA>%«h,  B«a  Israei.  92 
Xt-ttd<*ls»obD.  X«M«a»  >2 
Xende    L«Mrr«v 
Meudxttv  vP»upeneai} 
Mtau'p  HiJ.v.  ^»i 
Xea^tvvuKk  C^pe  ~C*if.rcu*l 
.  Mes.i  »4a.  U"t>rJi.  *?4 
M*r  t.  tx.  l><ro  U^rtaLK  *4 
X*u  '*zt  kP.*ta»  La* 
>I  v  j  c  ..v  ^.w.  So^a»  ^X 

M«^Jb:.a  sUt*<L  95 
Xex^«X«««A.SQ 
X'aucua    Le=a_ 
[  X<=->^e-3540fa^  94 
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XetthyrTpfrnl.  120 
Xertoa  Co.^^a,  1^0 
Xeri^dax  120 
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X«rro?th«nBBC  124 
Xenuaktfr*  124 
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Methodism,  140 
Methodius  and  Cyrillus,  143 
Aft'thone,  Modon  [Messinia] 
Mi-tius,  Adrian,  143 
Mi-tins,  James,  143 
Mcton,  Metonic  Cycle,  144 
'  1 « t  o  pe  [  Basso-Riiie  vo] 
'M  Utopia.  144 
Metre,  144 
Metriorhynchus,  144 
Metronome,  144 
Metropolis  [Colony,  p.  359 J 
M-tz,  144 

Meudon  [Seine  et  Oise] 
Meulan  ^  Seine  et  Oise] 
Meulen,  Van  der,  145 
■  i»-uu  [Loiret] 
Wer.rsius,  John,  146         * 
M»«urthe,  146 
'•louse, or  Maag  [Rhine] 
vf.mse,  department,  148 
low,  150 

.U'xican  States,  150 
i  nxiciin  Architecture,  165 
'Mexico,  Gulf  of,  167 
Wcyer,  James,  168 
VU-yer,  Felix,  168 
*»  zereum  [Daphne] 
1  n'/erai,  168 
W  .'zieies,  168 
MtzzoUnto,  169 
M  hey  sir  [Hindustan,  p.  211] 
Hi  ami  [Ohio] 
Miasma,  170 
Miazzi,  Giovanni,  171 
'- 1  tea  TLnpidolite ;  Margarita  ; 
[ica  Schist,  171  [Oderit] 

Micah,  17) 

Michael's  Mount  [Cornwall] 
Michael,  St.  [Azores] 
M  ichaelis,  John  David,  172 
M  ichaelis,  John  Benjamin,  173 
Michaelmas,  173 
Michaux,  Andre,  173 
'I.chaux,  Francois  Andre1,  173 
Michclozzi,  173 
Michigan,  173 
Michigan,  Lake  [Canada] 
•Iicippa  [Maiidse,  p.  300] 
1 1 ickle,  William,  174 
Mico,  175 
1 1 1  croc  ub  us  175 
Mierodaetylus  [Cariama] 
Microglossus  [  Ps\ttacidflB  | 
Micrometer,  175 
Mioropo^on,  176 
Micropterus,  176 
Micrupus,  177 
Microscope,  177 
M  icroscopium,  188 
I:cr6tus,  188 
Microzoaria,  188 
Mi  crura  [Viperide)] 
Mictyris  [Pinnotherians] 
Midas  (Zoology;,  189 
M  >  d  as*  s  Ear  [  Auricula] 
M:iMclburg  [Zeeland] 

I  ..Idle  Latitude,  190 
Middle  Voice,  190 
Mi  i.  dieses,  290 

M  iddleton,  Thomas,  202 
Middleton,  Sir  Hugh,  202 
Mddleton,  Conyers,  203 
Middleton,  Thomas  F.,  205 

II  lalewich  [Cheshire] 
1-1  heaven, '205 

M-.iiaiiites,  205 
MuKhipmen,  206 

M. dbtimraer  Eve,  206 

Miel,  Jan,  206 

\!  .eris,  Francis,  the  Elder,  206 

Mirris,  William,  206 

Mieris,   Francis,  the  Younger, 

M  ^uard,  Peter,  207  [206 

!  :-ri.ei,  San  [Mexican  States] 

d.hiel,  St.  [Sleuse] 

li.ino, province,  207 
lil'ino,  city,  207 

•I Mew,  '209 

d-le,  210 

-:  ulord  Uaven[Pembrokeihire] 
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Milhau,  213 

Miliola  [Foraminifera,  p.  348] 
Military  Frontier,  214 
Military  Positions,  214 
Militia,  216 
Milfzia,  Francesco,  217 
Milk,217 
Milky  Way,  218 
Mill,  John,  219 
Mill,  James,  219 
Millar,  John,  221 
Millennium,  221 
Millep6ridfle,  222 
Miller,  Sir  Thomas,  224 
Mdler,  John  Martin,  224 
Milles,  Jeremiah,  224 
Millet,  225 

Millin,  Audin  Louis,  225 
Million  [Numeration] 
Millstone  Grit,  225 
Milner,  Joseph,  225 
Milner,  Isaac,  226 
Mil6v  Melt*,  226 
Milonov,  Michael,  227 
Miltiades,  227 
Milton  [Kent] 
Milton,  John,  227 
Milvus  [Faiconida,  p.  187] 
Mime,  229 
Mimnermufi,  230 
Mim6sea>,  230 
Minangkahou  [Sumatra] 
Minaret,  230 
Minas  Geraes  [Brasil] 
Mincio  [Po] 

Mindanao  [Philippine  Islands] 
Minden,  government,  230 
Minden,  town,  230 
Mfndoro  [Philippine  Islands] 
Mine,  231 
Minellius,  231 

Mineral  Veins  [Veins,  Mineral] 
Mineral  Waters  [Water] 
Mineralogy,  231 
Minerva,  232 
Mines,  Military,  232 
Mingrelia  [Georgia] 
Minho,  River  [Portugal] 
Miniature,  233 
Minieh  [Egypt] 
Minim,  234 

Minims,  or  Minimi,  234 
Mining,  234 
Mining,  Coal,  247 
Minium  [Lead,  vol.  ziiL,  p.  370] 
Mink  [Weasels] 
Minnow  [Leuciscus] 
Minor,  248 
Minorca  [Menorca] 
Minos,  218 
Minotaur,  248 
Minsk,  248 
Minstrel,  249 
Mint,  250 

Minucius,  Felix,  253 
Minuet,  253 

Minute  [Angle;  Time;   Sexa- 
Mtnx,  253  [gesimals] 

Minx-Otter,  253 
Minz6ni,253 

Miosen,  Lake  [Christiania] 
Mirabaud,  254 
Mirabeau,  254 
Miracles,  259 
Mirage,  261 
Miranda,  263 
Miranda,  Sade,  263 
Miranda,  Francisco,  264 
Mirande  [Gers] 
Mirandola  [Modena  ;  Pico 

della  Mirandola] 
Mirecourt  [Vosges] 
Mire-Drum  [Bittern] 
Mirepoix  [Arriege] 
Mirevelt,  Michael  Jansen,  264 
Mirounga  [Phocida] 
Mirror,  264 
Mischna  [Mishna] 
Misdemeanor,  264 
MisenamTNapleil 
Mithna  [Hebrew  Language] 
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Misilua  [Foraminifera] 

Misitra,  (_Laconica;  Sparta] 

Misprision,  265 

Missal,  265 

Missel-Thrush  [Thrash;   Me- 

Misseltoe,  265  [rulidas] 

Missions,  266 

Mississippi,  River,  277 

Mississippi,  State,  285 

Mississippi  Company  [Law,  J.] 

Missouri  [Mississippi,  River] 

Missouri,  State,  286 

Mist,  288 

Mistonusk,  288 

Mitau,  Mittau,  or  Mietau,  288 

Mithradates,  or  Mithridites,  289 

Mithras  [Mithradates] 

Mithrax  [Maud®,  p.  299] 

Mitra  (Zoology)  [Volutaj 

Mitral  Valve  [Heart] 

Mitre,  290 

MitreMla  [Voluta] 

Mitreoia[Voluta] 

Mittimus,  290 

Mitu  [Cracidw,  p.  129] 

Mitylene  [Lesbos] 

Mixtures,  in  pharmacy,  291 

Mnemia  [Ciliograda,  p.  165] 

Mnemonics  [Memory] 

Mnem6*yne  [Muses] 

Moab,  291 

Moallakat  [Arabia,  p.  219] 

Mobile  [Alabama] 

Mocarangua  [Sofala] 

Mocha  [Arabia] 

Mocking-Bird,  291 

Modbury  [Devonshire] 

Mode,  in  Music,  293 

Models,  Architectural,  294 

M6dena,  Duchy  of,  294 

Modena,  Town  of,  295 

Modes,  Ecclesiastical,  296 

Modillion,  296 

Modiola  [Mytilidss] 

Modulation,  296 

Modules,  297 

Maris,  Lake  [Egypt] 

Mmsis,  297 

Moffat  [Dumfriesshire] 

Mogadore  [Maroceo] 

Mogul  Empire,  297 

Mogulbundi  [Hindustan,p.  2 1 0 1 

Mohammed,  298T  [rature] 

Mohamudgara  [Sanscrit   Lito- 

Mohawk,  River  [New  York] 

Mohawks  [Iroquois} 

Mohilew,  or  Mogilew,  303 

Mohilla  [Comoro  Islands] 

Mohsite,  303 

Moidore  [Money] 

Moissac,  303 

Moivre,  De  [De  Moivre] 

Mola,  303 

Molasses,  303 

Mold  [Flintshire] 

Moldavia,  303 

Mole  [Tulpidae] 

Molecularity  [Theories  o f  Mole- 

Moliere,305  [cularity] 

Molina,  Louis,  307 

Molinists  [Molina] 

Mollebart  [Barren  Land] 

Mollusca  [Malacology ;  Con- 
chology ;  Conchifera,  &c.J 

Molossi,  307 

Molothrus,  307 

Molsheim  [Rhin,  Bas] 

Molton,  South  [Devonshire] 

Molucca  Isles,  308 

Molybdenum,  310 

Molyneux,  William,  310 

Mombaca,  or  Mombas,  311 

Momentum,  or  Moment,  311 

Momentum,  or  Moment  of  In- 
ertia, 311 

Mom6rdica  Elaterium,  312 

Momot,  or  Motmot  [Prionites] 

Mompax  [Granada,  New] 

Mona  [Anglesey ;  Man,  Isle  of] 

M6nacna  [Muscicapidee] 

M6nachiam,312 
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Monaco,  Principality  of,  315 

Monaghan,  315 

Monarchy,  320 

Monas  [Microsoaria] 

Monassa  [Kingfishers,  p.  227  J 

Monastereven  [Kildarej 

Monastery  [Monachism;  Monk] 

Monboddo,  Lord,  321 

Mondego,  River  [Portugal] 

Mondovf,  321 

Money,  322 

Monferrato,  327 

Mongault,  327 

Monge,  327 

Monghir  [Hindustan,  p.  218] 

Mong61ia,  328 

Mongols  and  Tartars,  330 

Mongoose,  or  Mongooz,  331 

Monimiacess,  331 

Monitors,  331 

Monk,  332 

Monk,  Doke  of  Albemarle,  332 

Monkey,  334 

Monmouth,  Duke  of  [Charles 

II. ;  James  II.] 
Monmouth,  334 
Monmouthshire,  334 
Monoceros  [Kntomostomata, 

vol.  ix.,  p.  458] 
Mon6ceros,  constellation,  340 
Monochord,  340 
Monocondylea,  340 
Monocotyledons,  340 
Mon6culus  [Binoculus,  p.  410]> 
M6nodon,  340 
Monodonta,  340 
Monogram,  340 
Monoica,  341 
Monolepis,  341 
Monomania  [Insanity] 
Monomyaria,  34 1 
Monongahela  [Mississippi,  R.'J 
Mon6p horns  [Salpidw] 
Monophyllus  [Cheiroptera,  23 
Monophysites  [Eutychiansl 
Monopleurobranchiata,  341 
Monopoly,  341 
Monosyllable  [Syllable] 
Monothal&mia,  342 
Monothelites  [Eutychians] 
Monotigma,  342 
Monotremes,  342 
Monotrop&cesa,  342 
Monro,  Alexander,  342 
Monroe,  James,  342 
Monrovia  [Massurada,  Cape] 
Mons,  343 
Monsoon,  343 
Monster,  345 
Monstreiet,  350 
Mont  de  Marsan  [Landes] 
Mont  de  Piete,  351 
Mont  d'Or  [Puy  de  Dome] 
Mont  Louis  [Pyrenees  Orien- 

tales] 
Mont  Lucon  [Allicr] 
Montagna,  351 
Montagu,  Lady  M.  W.,  351 
Montagu,  Edward  Wortley,  352 
Montaigne,  352 
MontanistB,  354 
Montanus  T  Arias  Montanus] 
Montargis  [Loiret] 
Montauban,  354 
Montbeliard  [Doubs] 
Montbrison  [Loire] 
Montcalm,  Marquis  de  [Wolfe] 
Montdidier  [Somme] 
Montecasino,  354 
Montecuculi,  355 
Mont  ego  Bay  [Jamaica] 
Montelimar,  356 
Montem  Custom,  356 
Montenegrins  [Montenero] 
Montenero,  356 
Montereau  [Seine  et  MaraeJ 
Monterey  [Mexican  States] 
Montesquieu,  357 
Montevideo,  358 
Montesuma  [Mexico] 
Montfaucoiif  358 
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Montferrand  [Clermont] 
Montflanauio  [Lot  et  Garonne] 
MontfortTllleet  Vilaine;  Seine 

etOiseJ 
MontfortJSimon  de[Henry  III.] 
Montgolfier  [Balloon] 
Montgomery  [Montgomery- 
Mootgomerysnire,  358   [•hire] 
Month  [Moon;  Year] 
Monti,  viucenso,  365 
Monticularia  [  MadrephvlHosa] 
Montlivaltia  [Matlrephylliaa] 
Montmartre  |  Parii] 
Mootmcdy  [Meu>eJ 
Montmirail  [Marne] 
Montmorency,  367 
Montmorillou  f  Vienne] 
Montpellier,  367 
Montreal,  district,  368 
Montreal,  island,  368 
Montreal,  town,  368 
Montreuil  [Pas  tie  Calais] 

Montrose  [Forfarshire] 
Montrose,  Marquis  of,  368 
Montserrat,  370 
Montucla,  370 

Monsa  [Milano,  Province  of] 
Mood  or  Mode  [Verb] 
Mooltan  [Hindustan,  p.  221] 
Moon,  371 

Moon,  Kclijise  of  the  [Moon] 
Moon,  Superstitions  respecting 
Moon  Seed,  378  [the,  378 

Moor,  378 
Moor-Buzzard,  379 
Moor-Cock,  379 
Moor-Fowl,  379 
Moor-Hen,  379 
Moor-Titling,  379 
Moore,  Edward,  379 
Moore,  Dr.  John,  380 
Moore,  Sir  John,  380 
Moorish  Architecture,  381 
Moors,  394 

Moorshedabad,  district.  390 
Moorshedabad,  town,  391 
Moose  Deer  [Deer,  p.  351] 
Moral  Sense,  391 
Morales,  Ambrmio.  391 
Morales,  Cristobal.  392 
Morales,  Luis,  392 
Moralities,  or  Moral  Plays  [En- 
glish Drama,  vol.  is ,  p.  427] 
Morals,  392 
Morass  [Marshes] 
Moratin,  Nicolas,  395 
Moratin,  Leandro,  396 
Mora?  ia,  396 

Moravian  Mountains[Qennany] 
Moiavians,  397 


Murillo,  page  1 
Murphy,  Arthur,  1 
Murray  River  [Australia] 
Murray,  W.  [Mansfield,  Lord] 
Murray,  Earl  of,  2 
Murray,  Sir  Robert,  3 
Murray,  P.,  Lord  Elibank,  4 
Murray,  Dr.  Alexander,  4 
Murrhine  Vases,  5 
Murviedro  [Saruntum] 
Mus  [Muridn] 
Mfisa,  Ibn  Nosseyr,  5 
Muse,  Mohammed  Ben,  7 
Musa,  Antonius,  7 
Musa,  7 
Musaces,8 
Musss'ua,8 

Mueaius,  Jobann  Karl  Aug.,  9 
Musca  (constellation),  9 
Muscat,  or  Muskat  [Arabia] 
Muschdkalk,  9 
Mutci,  or  Mosses,  9 
Muecicapida,  10 
Muscida,  16 
Muscle,  16 
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Moray,  or  Murray  Frith,  398 

Morayshire  [Elginshire] 

Morbeya  [Marocco] 

Morbihan,  399 

Mordants  [Dyeing] 

Mordaunt,  Charles,  401 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  40 1 

More,  Henry,  403 

More,  Hannah,  403 

Morea,  403 

Moreau,  Jean  Victor,  404 

Morel,  405 

Morales  [Mexican  States] 

Morell,  Thomas,  405 

Morena,  Sierra  [Spain] 

Moreri,  Louis,  405  [shire] 

Moreton    Hampstead  [Devon* 

Morgagni,  G.  B.,  405 

Morgarten  [Zug] 

MoriUon,  406 

M6rio,  406 

Moriscoes,  406 

Morlaix,  407 

Morland,  Sir  Samuel,  407 

Morland,  George,  409 

Morley,  Thomas,  409 

Mormon  [Auk,  pp.  100,  101] 

Mormops  [Cheiroptera,  p.  24  J 

Mornington,  Earl  of,  409 

Morocco  [Marocco] 

Moro»ini,  410 

Moroxylic  Acid,  410 

M6rphia,  410 

Morphnut  [Falconidss,  p.  176] 

Morphology  [Metamorphosis  of 

Morris  Dance,  4 1 1        [Plants] 

Morrison,  Robert,  411 

M6rrhua,  412 

Morse,  413 

Mortagne  [Orno] 

Mortal  a  [Mmche] 

Mortality,    Bills    of   [Bills  of 

Mortality] 
Mentality,  Law  of,  413 
Mortar,  419 
Mortar,  420 
Moitara,  420 
Mortars.  420 
Mortage,  420 
Mortification,  423 
Murtificatiou  [Mortmain] 
Mortimer,  John  H.,  423 
Mortmain,  423 
Morton,  Earl  of,  425 
Morton,  Archbishop,  426 
Mortuary,  426 

Morveau  [Guyton  de  Morveau] 
Moras  Alba,  427 
Moras  Nigra  [Mulberry] 
Morvan,  or  Morvant,  Le,  427 
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Moryson,  or  Morison  J"ynes,  427 
Mosaic,  427 

Mosaisk,  orMoshaisk,  428 
Mozambique  [Mozambique] 
Mosasaurus,  428 
Mosch&ta,  429 
Moscherosch,  J.  M.,  429 
M6schide,  430 
Moschopulua,  433 
Moschus,  433 
Moscow,  government,  433 
Moscow,  city,  434 
Moselle,  river,  436 
Moselle,  department,  436 
Moses,  439 
Mosheim,  446 
Mosque,  447 
Mosquito,  447 

Mosquito  Shore  [Central  Arae- 
Moss  [Christiania]  [rica] 

Mosses  [Musci] 
Mosul,  or  Moosul,  447 
Motacilla  [Sylviadss] 
Motala-Klf  [Sweden] 
Motet,  447 
Moth  [Lepidoptera] 
Mothe-le-Vayer,  447 
Mother-of-Pearl  [Shell] 
Mother-Water,  448 
Motion.  448 

Motion,  Direction  of,  450 
Motion,  Laws  of,  450 
Motion  of  the  Earth,  454 
Motions  of  Plants,  458 
Motril  [Granada] 
Motte,  A.  H.  de  la,  460 
Motteux,  P.  A.,  460 
Motto,  460 
Mouldioess,  460 
Mouldings,  461 
Moulins,  462 
Moultan  ( Hindustan] 
Moultinc  [Birds  p.  426] 
Mount  Vernon  [Virginia] 
Mountain  Limestone,  462 
Mountains,  462 
Mount  Sorrel  [Leicestershire! 
Moursuck  [Fezsan] 
Mouse  [Murida] 
Movement,  in  Music,  464 
Moving  Force,  464 
Mowbray,  Sir  Roger  de,  464 
Moxa,  464 

Mozambique,  town,  465 
Mozambique,  Coast  of,  4o*5 
Mozambique,  Channel  of,  466 
Moxart,  466 

M(icius    [Justinian*!    Legisla- 
Mucus,  468  [tion] 

Kudar  [Calotropis] 
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Muscle,  or  Mussel  [Mytilida] 
Muses,  17 
Museum,  18 
Musgrave,  William,  18 
Musgrave,  Samuel,  18 
Mushroom,  18 
Music,  19 

Music,  History  of,  22 
Musk  rMoschidn] 
Musk,  Medicinal  Properties,  27 
Muskerry  Mountains  [Cork] 
Musket  [Arms,  p.  373J 
Muskingum  [Mississippi,  river] 
Muslin,  28 
Musonius,  28 
MusophigidsB,  28 
Musquash,  31 
MusBchenbroek,  32 
Musselburgh,  33 
Mussulman  [Mohammed] 
Mustapha  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  33 
Mustard  [ Sinapi] 
Mustek  [Weasels] 
Musurus,  Marcus,  34 
Mutiny  Act,  34 


Muttra  [Hindustan,  p.  219 1 

Muzarab,  35 

Mya  [Pyloridea] 

Myana,  36 

My'cale  [Ionia] 

Mycen»,  36 

Mycetcs,  37 

Mycetopoda,  38 

My'conos,  Myconi,  38 

Mycteria  [Jabiru] 

Mydaus  [ Weasels] 

M  y'gale  [Soricidw]   [  potamia] 

Mygd6nia  [Macedonia;  Meso- 

Myiagra  [Muscicapid»] 

Mylodon  [MegatheriidiaB] 

Myocincla  [Merulid®] 

My6phonus  [Merulida] 

Myoporacea,  38 

Myop6tamus,  38 

Myos6rex  [Soricida] 

Myothera  f  Merulida] 

Myoxus  [Murida] 

Myrafra,  38 

Myriad,  38 

Myricacea,  38 
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Mudstone,  468 
Muezzin,  458 
Muffle,  469 
Mufii,  469 
Muggletonians,  469 
Mugilida,  469 
Muhlhausen,  in  France  [Mv 

hsusen] 
Muhlhausen,  469 
Mulberry,  469 
Mulcaster,  Richard,  470 
Mule,  470 
Mulhausen,  471 
Mulioia,471 
Mull,  471 

Muller  [Regiomontanut] 
Mtlller,  Otho  Frideric  47  J 
Muller,  John,  473 
Muller,  Wilhelm.  473 
Mulleria  [Osiracea] 
Mullet  [Heraldry] 
Mullinger  [Meath,  West: 
Midlion,  473 

Multinomial  [Polynomial] 
Multiple,  Submultiple,  Hu*\ 

cation,  474 
Multiple  Points,  475 
Multiplication  [Multiple,  ae 
Multivalves,  475 
Mulwia  [Marocco] 
Mummius,  L.  [Corinth] 
Mummy,  475 
Mumps,  477 

Munchhausen,  Baron,  477 
Munda  [Casar,  C.  J.,  p.  I-'*' 
Mundleysir  [Hindustan,  p.  -. 
Muneepoor,  477 
Munich,  479 
Municipium,  486 
Muniments,  486 
Munster,  487 
Mu  nster,  government,  488 
Munster,  town,  488 
Minister,  Sebastian,  488 
Muntjac,  or  Muntjak,  488 
Muonio-Klf  [Bothnia] 
Murid  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  4i. 
MureVnida,  490 
Murat,  Joachim,  490 
Murat6ri,  491 
Muraviev,  492 
Morchisonite,  492 
Murcia,  province,  492 
Murcia,  city,  493 
Murder,  493 
Mure,  Sir  W.,  495 
Muret  (Muretu*),  496 
Murex  [Siphonostomata~ 
Muriatic  Acid  [Chlorine] 

urida,  496—518 


Myrf  stica  Mosch&ta,  33 

Myristicicea,  39 

Myrtnectibius  [Maraupia.1. 

Myrmecophaga,  39 

tyfyrmothera  [Myothera] 

Myrospermum,  40 

Myrrh  [BalsamodendroiT 

Myrsinacea,  40 

Myrtacea,  40 

My'rtea,  41 

Myrtle,  41 

Myrtus  Pimento  [Pimento 

Mysca,  41 

My'sia,  41 

Mysis  [Stomapodes] 

Mysore,  41 

Mystery,  42 

Mysteries  [English  Dram*  - 

Mystics,  42 

Mythology,  42 

MytiUcea  [Mytilidst] 

MytMda,  44 

My'tilusEdulis,51 

Myxine,  52 

Mysore  61a  [Meliphagidar.  ; 
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N. 


N  is  one  of  the  liquid  or  trembling  series  of  letters.  It  is 
formed  with  the  tongue  at  the  point  where  the  teeth  and 
palate  meet,  and  the  sound  passes  chiefly  through  the  nasal 
passage.  For  the  characters  by  which  this  letter  »  repre- 
sented, see  Alphabet. 
X;\e  letter  n  is  subject  to  the  following  changes:— 

1.  It  is  interchangeable  with  nd.  Thus  the  Latin  roots 
mm,  fini,  gen  (genus),  appear  in  Saxon  English  as  mind, 
hind  or  bound,  kind  or  kin.  The  converse  change  is  com- 
mon in  the  provincial  dialect  of  Somersetshire,  where  the 
English  words  wind,  hind  (behind),  find,  round,  and,  are 
pronounced  trine,  hine,  vine,  rnon,  an ;  while  on  the  con- 
trary, manner  is  changed  to  mander.    [D.] 

2.  Before/,  n  was  silent  in  Latin.  Hence  the  town  Con- 
thirntes,  at  the  junction  of  the  Moselle  and  Rhine,  is  now 
railed  Coblenz.     So  the  German  filnf  is  in  English^'*. 

3.  N  final  often  becomes  a  more  complete  nasal,  and  is 
equivalent  to  ng.  Thus  the  German  infinitive  in  en 
appears  to  be  the  parent  not  only  of  the  participle  in  end, 
hut  of  the  substantive  in  ung,  with  which  are  connected 
the  English  participle  and  substantive  of  the  same  form  in 
i/t*f.  The  Somersetshire  dialect  prefers  the  n  without  g, 
,v>  stanin,  sjparklin,  starvin,  for  standing,  sparkling,  starv- 
ing- The  Sanscrit  alphabet  has  a  particular  character  for 
tn is  sound. 

t.  Ni  or  ne  before  a  vowel  often  forms  but  one  syllable 
with  that  vowel,  the  t  or  e  being  pronounced  like  the  initial 
t/.  This  sound  is  represented  in  Italian  and  Frencb  by  gn, 
is  Sig-nnr,  Seigneur;  in  Spanish  by  n,  as  Seiior;  and  in 
Portuguese  by  nh,  as  Senhor  •  all  derived  from  the  Latin 
senior,  elder. 

5.  A7  is  interchangeable  with  /.  Hence  the  double  form 
jf  luncheon  and  nunchion;  but  see  L. 

6.  N  with  m,  particularly  at  the  end  of  words.     [M.] 

7.  On  and  o  are  frequently  interchanged.  Hence  the 
disappearance  of  the  final  n  in  the  Latin  nominatives  ratio, 
•>n/o,  Laco.  The  Portuguese  also  often  discard  an  n  so 
placed.  On  the  other  hand  the  Greek  neuter  nominative 
'.ikes  an  n  to  which  it  is  not  entitled,  as  ayaBov.  It  is 
;  -rubablv  from  a  confusion  between  the  two  sounds  that  the 
juestion  has  arisen,  whether  the  letter  ain  of  the  Hebrew 
Wphabet  is  an  o  or  an  n. 

8.  R  final  with  rn.  Hence  the  double  forms  of  the  Latin 
/orbs  cer  and  cern,  separate ;  ster  and  stern,  strew ;  sper 
md  spern,  kick,  despise.  Again  star  (and  the  Latin  must 
>ncc  have  had  stera  in  order  to  form  from  it  the  diminutive 
>  triht,  as  from  puera  comes  puella)  is  in  German  stern.  Spur 
ii  English  is  sporn  in  German,  and  of  the  same  origin 
perhaps  is  the  name  of  the  Spurn  Head,  at  the  mouth  of 
he   II umber,  as  well  as  the  Latin  spern-ere.    The  Latin 

>'//•  (seen  in  com-bur-o)  is  the  same  word  as  the  English 
\ji/m  ;  and  even  the  Latin  curr-ere,  to  run,  has  in  Gothic 
he  form  urn-an,  just  as  the  south-western  dialect  of  Eng- 
,uk1  has  him,  and  the  ordinary  English,  by  a  slipping  of 
he  r  [\i],run.  In  the  same  south-western  dialect  beforne, 
m turn,  orn,  norn,  ourn,  are  the  forms  employed  for  before, 
//'/re,  or  or  either  (Germ,  oder)  nor  or  neither,  our. 

i).  iVwith*.  This  change  will  not  be  readily  admitted 
mi  limit  consideration,  as  the  sounds  appear  so  different. 
I  lie  change  however  is  very  parallel  to  the  admitted  change 
f  /  and  d;  and  indeed  as  the  two  latter  letters  are  formed 
it  the  same  part  of  the  mouth,  so  are  n  and  s.  The  close 
"innection  of  the  two  letters  will  be  most  forcibly  demon- 
r  rated  by  examples  of  suffixes  in  which  the  change  occurs. 
lii  us  the  English  language  has  a  double  form  of  the  plural 
,utiix  in  en  and  es,  as  in  oxen  and  asses.  The  Greek  verb 
ia»  the  same  variety;  first,  in  rvirrofitv  and  Twrofitg; 
ocondly,  in  rtrcrrertc,  which  must  have  been  the  older  form 
.['  rvTTiTt,  and  the  so-called  dual  rvxrtrov.  The  Latin 
,-uin  has  the  s  suffix  in  scribimus  scribitis,  but  the  n 
.i    scribunt.    Again   the    Latin   comparative   has  for  its 

•  lest  suffix  ios,  as  in  mclios,  whence  both  melior  and 
-.'•fius ;  or  a  better  example  occurs  in  ple-ios  and 
i.''(av,  whence  the  latter  fprms  pious ^nd  plus.  On  the 
•  :!ier  hand  the  Greek  suffix  is  ton,  as  *rXf-iov  and  *\tov, 
i .  <>m  the  same  root  as  the  Latin  plus,  and  with  the  same 
meaning.  The  old  genitive  plural  suffix  in  Latin  appears  to 
P.  C  No.  934. 


have  been  sum,  as  servosum,  whence  servorum.  The  suffix  for 
a  female  in  Greek  is  either  na  or  sa,  with  perhaps  an  i  pre- 
fixed, as  fiafftXtwa,  peXaiva,  Xcatva,  or  fiaGiXtaaa,  rvirrovaa 
and  in  English  we  nave  ess,  while  the  Germans  have  inr, 
Lastly,  such  verbs  as  apcv-wpi  have  epev  for  the  radical  part, 
which  often  takes  the  form  crjfoc,  as  a-a/fca^roc ;  and  the  samo 
change  appears  in  <ru<ppov,  Nom,  auxpptov  and  (roxppocrvvrj.  If 
the  change  be  admitted,  we  see  the  cause  of  the  anomaly  in 
the  Latin  pon-o,  poswi,  pos-itum. 

10.  N  before  *  silent,  but  lengthening  the  preceding 
vowel.  This  fact  is  well  exemplified  throughout  the  gram- 
mar of  the  Greek  language.  The  Latin  had  the  same  pe- 
culiarity. Hence  consul  was  sometimes  written  cosol,  and 
when  abbreviated  was  always  represented  by  the  three  first 
of  the  sounded  letters,  viz.  cos.  So  censor,  infans,  viciens, 
vicensumus,  are  often  found  in  the  form  cesor,  infos,  vicies, 
vicesimus.  We  see  too  why  the  Greeks  wrote  the  Latin 
words  Kvvtrtop,  Kutvtrravrivoc,  with  a  long  vowel  in  the  first 
syllable.  Lastly,  while  the  Germans  write  gans,  wunschen, 
the  English  have  goose,  trish. 

11.  N  silent  at  times  before  t  and  th.  The  English  word 
mutton  is  derived  from  the  French  mouton  and  the  Italian 
montane  ;  and  our  word  tooth  in  the  older  Gothic  dialects 
was  teenth,  thus  corresponding  as  nearly  as  it  ought  to  do 
with  the  Greek  oSovr,  and  Latin  dent. 

1 2.  N before  v  silent.  Thus  the  Latin  convention,  assembly 
became  covention  (as  it  occurs  in  one  of  the  oldest  inscrip- 
tions), before  it  was  reduced  to  contion,  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  a  word  which  modern  editors,  in  spite  of  all  the  best 
MSS.  and  of  etymology,  persist  in  writing  with  a  c  for  the 
fourth  letter.  Similarly  from  conventu  came  the  French 
convent;  and  though  the  English  generally  say  convent, 
yet  the  name  Covent  Garden  is  a  proof  that  the  n  was  not 
always  pronounced  even  here. 

An  initial  n  is  sometimes  prefixed  to,  and  sometimes  taken 
from  words  by  error.  Thus  nadder,  a  snake,  has  now  lost 
its  n  through  a  confusion  of  the  phrase  a  nadder  with  an 
adder.  On  the  other  hand,  the  phrase  for  then  once,  i.e. 
for  this  once,  in  which  the  article  has  its  old  accusative  form 
then,  is  now  written  for  the  nonce.  Is  it  in  this  way  that 
we  should  account  for  the  prefixed  n  in  the  diminutives  Ned, 
Nol,  Nan,  Nelly,  for  Edmund  or  Edward,  Oliver,  Anne, 
Ellen,  as  if  the  original  phrases  mine  Ed,  mine  Anne,  had 
been  confounded  with  my  Ned,  my  Nan  f  At  any  rate, 
mine,  thine,  an,  were  severally  the  original  forms  of  my,  thy, 
a,  and  used  even  before  consonants ;  nay,  in  Somersetshire 
they  have  changed  aunt  to  ndnt,  uncle  to  nuncle,  awl  to 
nawl.  Very  similar  is  the  prevailing  error  of  calling  the 
Greek  negative  particle  alpha  privative  instead  of  an  pri- 
vative; the  latter  of  which  corresponds  so  accurately  with 
the  Latin  in  and  the  English  un,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Greek  avtv,  and  the  German  ohne.  In  fact,  n  at  the  end 
of  words  is  often  pronounced  very  faintly. 

The  Somersetshire  dialect  has  been  referred  to  because 
its  peculiarities  have  been  recorded  with  great  care  in  Mr. 
Jennings's  'Observations.' 

NABATHiEI.    [Arabia,  p.  215.] 

NAB  IS,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  attained  the  supreme  power 
after  the  death  of  the  tyrant  Machanidas,  who  was  killed 
about  206  B.C.  He  proved  a  cruel  despot,  and  put  to  death 
a  number  of  citizens.  He  had  an  ingenious  engine  of  tor- 
ture, described  by  Polybius  (xiii.),  which  was  called  Nabis's 
wife,  and  which  he  applied  to  those  who  would  not  deliver 
up  their  money  to  him.  He  allied  himself  with  Philip  II.  of 
Macedon,  and  took  possession  of  Argos  and  other  parts  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  After  the  defeat  of  Philip,  and  the 
peace  which  followed  between  him  and  Rome,  the  consul 
Flamininus  marched  against  Nabis,  defeated  him,  but  af- 
terwards granted  him  peace,  taking  his  son  a3  hostage  to 
Rome.  After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  Nabis  having 
begun  to  annoy  his  neighbours  afresh,  the  Acheeans  sent 
against  him  their  general  Philopcemen,  who  defeated  him 
and  drove  him  back  into  Sparta,  where  Nabis  was  soon 
after  treacherously  killed  by  his  own  ^Etolian  auxiliaries, 
b.c.  192.  (Livy,  xxv.  35.)  He  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
able  commander  in  war. 

NABLOUS.    [Syria.] 
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NABOB,  or  NABAB,  a  corruption  of  tbe  Hindustani 
Xowwab.  which  was  the  title  of  the  governor  of  a  province 
under  tbe  Mogul  empire,  such  as  the  Nuwwab  of  Arcot,  of 
Oudc,8te.  (Gilchrist,  Vocabulary.)  Several  of  these  became 
gradually  independent  during  the  decline  of  the  empire,  and 
•re  now*  either  allies  or  dependents  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
government.  Tbe  word  Nabob  is  sometimes  used  in  Europe 
to  mean  a  wealthy  man  who  has  made  bis  fortune  in  India. 

NABOXASSAR,  jERA  OF.  [Periods  of  Revolu- 
tion] 

XABOPOLASSAR.    [Babylon.] 

NACHITOCHES.    [Louisiana.] 

NACRE.    [ShjlliJ 

NACRiTE,  a  mineral  usually  occurring  in  mica  slate. 
Uk.ng  the  |lace  of  the  mica ;  so  that  the  rock  becomes  a 
mixture  of  quartz  and  nacrite.  It  is  also  found  crystallized 
n  granite.  It  occurs  in  four-sided  prisms.  Hardness  275. 
Colour  silvery,  or  ligbt  greenish  white.  Lustre  pearly, 
suky.  splendent  Translucent.  Specific  gravity  from  2788 
to  2793.  It  occurs  in  Wicklow,  Ireland,  and  in  North 
America. 

A  specimen  from  Brunswick,  Maine,  analyzed  by  Dr. 
Thomson,  gave — 


Silica     .     .     • 

• 

64*440 

Alumina 

• 

28*844 

Protoxide  of  Iron 

• 

4*428 

Water     .     .     . 

• 

1- 

98712 

Tbe  crystals  from  Wicklow  contained  less  oxide  of  iron, 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  lime  and  of  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese. 

NADIR.    [Zenith.] 

NADIR  SHAH  was  born  on  the  1 1th  of  November,  1688, 
at  the  small  village  of  Abuver,  near  Killaat,  about  30  miles 
north-east  of  Mushed  in  the  province  of  Khorassan.  He 
was  originally  called  N&dir  Kouli,  that  is,  'a  slave  of  the 
Wonderful,' or  *  of  God.'  When  he  entered  the  service  of 
Timdap,  king  of  Persia,  he  assumed  the  name  of  TdmeUp 
Kouli  Khan,  that  is,  'Khan,  slave  of  Tim  asp;'  but  on  his 
accession  to  tbe  throne  he  resumed  his  original  name  of 
Nadir. 

The  mther  of  Nftdir  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Afesh&r, 
which  was  one  of  the  seven  Turkish  tribes  which  bad  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  kings  of  Persia.  He  was  a  person 
of  no  note  or  rank,  and  earned  his  livelihood  by  means  of 
making  coats  and  caps  of  sheep-skins.  NSdir,  after  his  ele- 
vation to  the  throne,  used  frequently  to  allude  to  his  low 
birth.  When  the  royal  house  of  Delhi  required  that  his 
son,  who  was  about  to  marry  a  princess  of  that  family,  should 
give  an  account  of  bis  male  ancestors  for  seven  generations, 
Nidir  exclaimed,  'Tell  them  that  he  n  the  son  of  NSdir 
Shah,  the  son  of  the  sword,  the  grandson  of  the  sword,  and 
so  on  till  they  have  a  descent  of  seventy  instead  of  seven 
generations.' 

N&dir  was  distinguished  in  early  years  by  bis  boldness 
and  intrepidity.    At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  taken 

Srisoner  by  the  Usbegs,  who  made  annual  incursions  into 
luorassan ;  but  he  effected  bis  escape  after  a  captivity  of 
four  years.  On  his  return  to  Khorassan,  he  entered  the 
service  of  a  petty  chief  of  his  native  country ;  but  be  became 
soon  afterwards  the  leader  of  a  formidable  band  of  robbers. 
From  this  employment  he  rose,  by  a  transition  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  the  Bast,  to  a  high  rank  in  the  service  of  the 
governor  of  Kliorassan ;  but  having  displeased  his  master, 
he  was  degraded  and  severely  punished.  After  this  be 
resumed  bis  occupation  as  a  robber;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  he  acquired  in  a  sliort 
time  no  small  degree  of  power.  In  order  to  understand 
clearly  the  circumstances  which  facilitated  tbe  rise  of  Naldir, 
it  ia  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  internal  state 
of  Persia  at  that  time. 

In  the  early  pari  of  tbe  eighteenth  century,  Persia  was 
attacked  and  eventually  conquered  by  the  Affgbans.  In 
1722  Shah  Hussein,  the  Buffavean  monarch  of  Persia, 
abdicated  the  crown  to  Mahmud,  tbe  Affghan  conqueror. 
Mabmud  was  succeeded  in  1 725  by  Ash  riff;  who  reigned 
at  Ispahan  and  had  the  supreme  power,  though  Tfim&sp, 
the  son  of  Hussein,  maintained  a  precarious  independence 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  empire.  Though  the  power  of  the 
~  ~*veen  monarchs  bad  been  entirely  overthrown  by  tbe 


Affgbans,  yet  tbe  latter  bad  not  been  able  to  estst! 
their  own  authority  in  the  distant  provinces  of  the  king ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  Khorassan  and  other  r?.: 
provinces  were  left  without  any  regular  government.  V 
was  thus  enabled  to  prosecute  bis  schemes  without  icu- 
tion ;  and  having  at  length  raised  a  body  of  5000  me:: 
ioined  T&mdsp  in  1727,  and  declared  his  intention  of  u; 
ling  the  Affgbans  from  his  native  country.     The  opprt* 
rule  of  the  Affgbans  and  tbe  renown  of  NSdir  qc- 
brought  great  numbers  to  his  standard ;  and  havinr 
invested  with  the  supreme  command  by  Tfimfisp,  vhw 
acquired  by  putting  to  death  Futteh  Alt,  who  had  ptew 
commanded  the  forces  of  the  king,  he  marched  agaitw  :i| 
Affgbans  and  took  Mushed  in  the  same  year.     He  full 
up  bis  first  success  with  several  brilliant  victories ;  hu 
fell  into  bis  power ;  AshrSff  was  taken  and  put  to  a  a 
and  by  the  close  of  the  year  1729  few  if  any  Affghao  < 
left  in  Persia. 

Such  sudden  and  unexpected  success  rendered  N£4i* 
ceedingly  popular ;  and  he  appears  from  this  time  to  ; 
resolved  upon  seizing  the  royal  power  aa  soon  as  nr<; 
stances  would  allow  him  to  do  so.  In  1 730  he  received  :ral 
T&m&sp  a  grant  of  the  four  finest  provinces  of  the  kine ' 
Khorassan,  Mazanderan,  Seistan,  and  Kerman;  and  .4 
requested  at  the  same  time  to  assume  the  title  of  it.    ; 
This  honour  however  he  declined ;  but  at  the  same  tin    1 
ordered  money  to  be  struck  in  his  own  name,  which  .;    1 
East  is  regarded  as  a  virtual  assumption  of  the  soveri..  J 
of  the  country. 

In  1731  Nfidir  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Tiot 
whom  he  defeated  on  tbe  plains  of  Hamadan ;  but  tu 
been  obliged  to  march  to  Khorassan  to  quell  a  rebt 
T&mfisp  seized  the  opportunity  of  assuming  the  comtr. 
of  the  army,  and  marched  himself  against  tbe  Turks.  Bt 
defeated  in  battle,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Turk* 
which  he  ceded  to  them  several  provinces  of  the  Per-, 
empire.    As  soon  as  N&dir  heard  of  this  treaty,  he  u 
advantage  of  the  discontents  which  it  excited,  to  cam  \: 
execution  the  plans  he  had  long  meditated  for  seisin ; 
royal  power.    He  published  a  proclamation,  in  whir!. 
bitterly  inveighed  against  the  peace,  and  announced 
intention  of  prosecuting  the  war.    Having  thus  secured  < 
good  will  of  the  people,  he  invited  Tfim&sp  to  his  camp :  - 
on  his  arrival,  he  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  earned  *• 
to  Khorassan.      Instead  however  of  proclaiming  h.r-. 
king,  he  considered  it  more  prudent  for  the  present  to  r 
on  the  throne  the  son  of  T&mfisp,  who  was  an  infant  <. . 
months  old. 

Having  completed  these  arrangements.  Nidi r  contr. . 
tbe  war  against  the  Turks,  and  after  experiencing  * " 
reverses,  he  obliged  them  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  gra- 
in 1735.    The  infant  sovereign  of  Persia  having  die<i  r 
the  same  time,  N&dir  summoned  a  grand  council,  coi>  * 
of  almost  every  person  of  rank  and  consideration  a 
kingdom,  to  meet  in  the  plaint  of  Chowal  Motrim.  « 
extend  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ardebil  to  the  moui . 
the  Cyrus,  in  order  to  lake  into  consideration   the  tin:; 
the  kingdom.     Upwards  of  100,000  persons    are  s*  . 
have  attended  this  assembly,  in  which  the  sovereign! 
offered  to  Nidir,  who  accepted  it  with  apparent  reluc 
on  the  26th  of  February,  1736,  on  condition  that  tbe  S: 
sect,  which  had  hitherto  been  supported  by  the  irreat  = 
jority  of  tbe  Persians,  should  be  entirely  abolished.  *xs.  '- 
sect  of  the  Sunees  established  in  its  place.     He  also>* ; 
lated  that  the  Imaum  Jaafter  should  be  placed  at  tbe  '• 
of  the  national  religion  ;  and  that  as  there  were  four  em ' 
dox  sects  among  the  Sunees,  the  Persians  should  W 
sidered  as  a  fifth,  under  the  name  of  the  sect  of  Jh.* 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  reasons  which  induced  N 
to  make  this  violent  change  in  the  religion  of  the  cour  ir 
but  it  appears  most  probable  that  be  wished  to  destrv)  ■ 
Sheah  sect,   since  it  had  always  warmly  supported  i 
dynasty  of  the  Suftavean  princes.  All  the  religious  prop* 
of  this  sect,  which  was  very  considerable,  was  confiscated 
Nadir,  and  this  impolitic  attack  upon  the  established  ref- 
unded to  produce  discontents  at  the  very  commencement 
his  reign*    Nidir  himself  appears  to  have  possessed  liri* 
no  religion;  and  the  Kor£n  as  well  as  tbe  Gospels,  vs 
were  translated  into  Persian  by  his  order,  were   frequr 
tbe  subjects  of  his  merriment  and  sarcasm. 

Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  NSdir  made  \  ^ 

ous  preparations  for  the  extinction  of  the  Afighant  1 

I  separate  power;  and  as  this  object  could  not  be  act. 
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suiu re»  [Hars-Lip]  through  parts  of  their  substance,  or  by 
placing  setons  in  them.  The  circumstances  of  each  case 
must  decide  the  choice  between  these  several  means,  and 
the  mode  in  which  that  which  is  selected  may  be  best  ap- 
plied. Should  complete  removal  be  deemed  necessary,  nrovi 
may  be  either  cut  out,  or  made  to  slough  by  tying  them 
round  the  base.  For  the  third  kind  of  warty  nsvi,  excision 
is  at  once  the  simplest  and  the  most  secure  means. 

It  is  a  popular  belief  that  n»vi  and  some  other  malfor- 
mations in  infants  are  consequent  on  an  impression  made 
on  the  mind  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy,  and  that  the 
mark  always  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  object  by  which 
the  impression  was  excited.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that 
among;  the  many  cases  of  naevi,  some  singular  coincidences 
of  the  kind  have  occurred,  and  that  in  some  of  these  the 
malformation  might  be  deemed  to  have  some  connection 
with  the  object  of  the  mother's  fear  or  anxiety ;  but  till  it  be 
determined  that  the  number  of  these  coincidences  is  greater 
than  would  occur  according  to  the  common  laws  of  chances 
i  »l;  cb  is  a*  yet  far  from  being  proved),  the  hypothesis  of  a 
er,rtr.*r.*if,n  between  the  state  of  the  mother's  mind  and  the 
i^al  cvr» format  ion  of  the  child,  which  is  totally  opposed  to 
a*:  >:.v*io>/7iral  probability,  cannot  be  admitted. 

NAOASAKL     [Japax.1 

.V  A';ORK.    [M  \ttWARj 

N  v',?ORE,     [BjEftAR.] 

>  \(*bhjRV*.  a  Ur^e  town  in  the  dominions  of  the  Rajah 
/.*  f>r*f,  v  .S*sr.ofe,  situated  in  21°  9'  N.  lat.  and  79u  10' 
£   s'.t     I*  %ur,'i%  on  a  plain  1 100  foot  above  the  level  of 

*  *  «**V.  TV-*  Mfi,  wriHi  is  of  very  irregular  form,  is  about 
7  -a  -*»  ,'.  *  .•'.  ,r;jfcr«:nce#  the  buildings  being  placed  in  a 
*«•**  v:\;;  .;  i  tbitii.ni.  a*  in  often  Keen  in  India.  The 
7'»4>rv»'*  ##MK«r  dw«:l|jri(r»  are  small  thatched  cottages. 
V.-  \+  'A  :^  ?'  u«t  a  habitants  have  large  brick-built  houses 
«  ?  •.  .".*«♦.  /'•„'•,  t*  A  tuts  number  of  these  is  small,  and  is  con- 

*  .*.  i  t/'f*.**,t,%  through  the  declining  condition  of  the 
w,  A'"<t<\  (>-,:  to  nn  «r numeration  made  in  1825,  Nag- 
y.t\  v,  %  *  **u*A  a  1 1  ha  t  time, 

M-.  .*a%  1,-jilt  of  brink  .         .         •  1,301 

V    •  *?  x.t/ tu'%       •  •  •  •  •        11,120 

T    .♦>?"!  '://ttagf*s  or  huts    .  .  .        14,680 

*?♦'••'!  huts  of  tbo  lowest  description  •  48 


Total 


27,149 


7'*  filiation  at  the  same  time  amounted  to  115,228. 

7  i*  p*.*/*  of  the  rajah  is  a  large,  heavy,  and  very 
y  «.»  b-vi.i^  of  brick,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  lowest 
y  r.d  of  huu»*»  or  hovels:    it  has  never  been  completely 

7  ij«s  trade  of  Nagpore,  which  was  at  no  time  very  con- 
»/V**bl.%  has  declined  since  the  fall  of  Appah  Sahib,  and 
U>*-  n'wA'A  of  the  seat  of  government. 

A*  '*"  enumeration  in  1825,  it  appeared  that  there  were 
««,/,t  30U0  domestic  slaves,  chiefly  females,  who  had  been 
j,  „«<  i.Aw-d  when  children  from  their  parents.  The  condi- 
\,,u  -A  blavery  in  this  region  does  not  bear  much  analogy  to 
it*  »ute  of  degradation  which  is  elsewhere  implied  in  the 
«*«Li»e,  since  the  severest  punishment  that  can  be  indicted 
t'/r  tinv  crime  committed  by  a  slave  is  expulsion  from  the 
f*!u.j>  of  the  master,  and  consequent  manumission.  On  the 
otiter  hand  it  would  appear  that  the  condition  of  free  la- 
bourer* is  one  of  great  hardship,  so  that  life  has  little 
value  in  their  eyes.  Suicide  is  of  very  common  occur- 
/*»<-*,  being  resorted  to  upon  the  slightest  occasions  of  do- 
uu'hXic  quarrel,  or  of  real  or  supposed  injury:  the  more 
u»u*l  modes  employed  for  self-destruction  are  poison,  drown- 
mi;  in  veils,  and  hanging. 

N  *- pore  is  distant  733  miles  from  Calcutta,  577  miles 
from  Bombay,  673  from  Madras,  486  from  Poonah,  and  631 
flout  Delhi,  travelling  distances.     {Report  of  Committee  of 
Home  of  Common*  in  1832;  Rennelr*  Memoir  of  a  Map 
oj  Hindustan.) 

NAHUM  (OVUi  Naofyi),  one  of  the  twelve  minor  He- 
brew prophets,  was  called  the  Elkoshite  Ctfp^KTl  Nahum, 

*  :  v  t 

I.  1 ),  probably  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Elkosh,  a  village 
in  Galilee  (Hieronymus,  Prooem  in  Nahum;  Eusebius, 
Onomasticont  art.  •  EXct<m').  He  prophesied  in  the  king- 
dom of  Judah,  whither  we  may  suppose  he  had  gone  after 
~>w  of  Israel.  His  age  can  only  be  conjectured 
\  indications  contained  in  his  prophecy,  from 


which  it  appears  that  both  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  a  ] 
Judah  had  been  subject  to  severe  attacks  from  the  A^ .  r  .-, 
(chap.  i.).  and  that  the  captivity  of  Israel  had  ahead >  u>. _ 
place  (chap.  ii.  2).  He  is  thought  to  allude  to  the  de»:r  a- 
tion  of  Sennacherib's  army  (i.  11-14),  as  having  occur:. i 
recently  (ii.  I).  He  also  prophesies  the  speedy  restore 
of  Judah  to  prosperity  (i.  15;  ii.  7),  which  happened  id  v 
reign  of  Josiah.  These  circumstances  would  place  hi*  ;.*- 
phecy  towards  the  close  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  about  ; 

B.C. 

Some  suppose  that  the  destruction  of  Thebes  and  t  - 
captivity  of  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  spoken  of .. 
Nahum  (ii.  8-10),  are  the  same  events  to  which  Isaiah  n.i 
(chap,  xx.) ;  but  this  is  uncertain. 

His  prophecy  is  a  complete  poem,  the  subject  of  *h.v_ 
'  the  burden  of  Nineveh'  (L  1),  that  is,  the  destruct^L 
Nineveh  and  the  Assyrian  empire,  as  the  punishment  •.!'  * 
wickedness  and  oppression.    The  prophecy  commence^  <-  . 
a  sublime  description  of  the  power  of  Jehovah  in  pum* ,  . 
his  enemies  and  protecting  his  people,  and  proceeds  to  :  - 
tell  the  impending  destruction  of  Nineveh  (chap;.  >    . 
which  is  described  in  the  most  vivid  poetry  in  chap.  iu.  I 
event  which  he  prophesies  took  place  in  the  year  6:3  ». 
in  the  reign  of  Chyniladanus,  king  of  Assyria,  when  Xir.-> 
was  destroyed  and   the  Assyrian  empire   overthrow  l   . 
Cy  ax  ares  I.  and  Nabopolassar. 

•  None  of  the  minor  prophets  seem  to  equal  Nahum  ; 
boldness,  ardour,  and  sublimity.     His  prophecy  too  f  r 
a  regular  and  perfect  poem;  the  exordium  is  not  mt. 
magnificent,  it  is  truly  majestic;  the  preparation  for  •: 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  and  the  description  of  its  d^uL 
and  desolation,  are  expressed  in  the  most  vivid  coluur>, 
are  bold  and  luminous  in  the  highest  degree.'     (Bp.  L-:. 
Pnrlect.,  xxL)     Some  expressions  and  images,  which  . 
peculiar  to  him,  occur  in  i.  10;  ii  4-9;  ui.  17. 

The  canonical  authority  of  Nahum's  prophecy  is  ul.  - 
puted. 

(Rosenmuller,  Sch:iiain  Vet  Test.;  Winer's  fit o/r»<** 
Rej'tcorterhurh  ;  the  Introductions  of  Eichhorn, Berths 
J  aha.  De  YYette,  and  Home.) 

NAIA,  Laurenti's  name  for  a  genus  of  highly  vcuuil 
serpents,  Ura±*  and  Affis  of  Wagler. 

Cuv.er  }Ia?es  the  form  next  to  the  Vipers  (Vijer* 
Daudin;,  ar.d  ^n mediately  preceding  Elaps  (Schn..  :  .: 
Mr.  Gray  cakes  Mai  ma  the  second  subfamily  of  hi>  V\ 
nJsr.  f'if+rtr.a  bemg  the  first     Naiina,  which  is  <:!.-■ 
tensed  by  Mr.  Gray  as  having  the  'head broad  behind,  • 
plates,'  is  immediately  succeeded  by  E  lap  hi  no,  and  tr.> 
genus  A"-ici.  in    his  arrangement,  stands  between  / 
(Merremi  ar.i  S*;  tJ  >n  of  the  same  author.  (On  the  G 
of  He;  u;*m,  \n  Antu's  of  Phil.,  1S25.) 

Mr.  Swair.^ju.  in  his  •  Classification  of  Reptiles  *  (.V-* 
Ih%Ury  of  F**h**t  Amphibians*  and  Reptiles,  vol.  n.i.  i 
the  genus  Xaia  among  the  Crotaiidcp,  his  second  fa:. 
QrhiJei,  or  -erpents,  and  arranges  it  between  Cer<**!'<  - 
PJ.tturut.     He   gives   the  following  as   the   suhger.tr. 
A'n/a,  S+piion,  and  Elaps,  and  thus  characterise*  ilie  • 
genus  Xaij  .-—Neck  capable  of  being  dilated  ;  head  n  :r 
dorsal  scales  linear;  tail  conical;  subcaudal  plates  an—  . 
in  two  rows. 

Geographical  Distribution. — This  fo;m  appears   I. 
confined  to  the  Old  World. 

The  Asiatic  species,  Coluber  Aujci  of  LintifiDus,  C 
arrus  of  Gmelin  ?  J'ipera  Xaja  of  Daudin,  Kaja  tni  . . 
of  Mcrrcrn,  Xaja  lutescens  of  Lauren ti.  Cobra  de  *(.'. 
ladder  with  a  hood)  of  the  Asiatic  Portuguese,  Ser 
lunettes  of  the  French,  Spectacle-snake  of  the  En^l.-h.  .* 
and  C  hint  a  nagoo  of  the  natives,  may  be  considered  i* 
type  of  the  genus. 

Generic  Character. — Head,  with   nine   plates    K 
broad ;  neck  very  expansile,  covering  the  head  like  at.. 
tail  round.     (Gray.) 

The  expansion  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  1 
effected  by  the  anterior  ribs,  which  the  animal  has  the  \ 
of  raising  and  bringing  forward  so  as  to  ddate  that  y  - 
into  a  disk  more  or  less  large.     When  this  di>k   i, 
dilated  in  theArara  tripudians,  it  presents  on  the  ba-  k. 
of  it  no  bad  representation  of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  or  r 
barnacles,  reversed,  for  there   is  no  trace  of  the   !- 
pieces  by  which  spectacles  are  attached  to  the  head  < 
wearer.     The  animal   is  brown  above,   and  blui<h -v 
beneath.    The  following  cuts  will  convey  some  idea  c«: 
form  of  this  snake,  with  the  hood  or  diskexpanded. 
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Ii  it  pretended  that  tie  root  of  the  OphAorrMza  mangos  I 
■  a  specific  against  the  bite  of  this  serpent    The  priests  | 
and  juggler*  however,  who  make  them  dance  to  astonish  or 
amuse  the  people,  make  all  sure,  there  is  little  doubt,  by 
extracting  tne  poison-fangs. . 

This  fsnnidaole  species,  or  at  least  some  species  of  hooded 
snake,  according  to  the  records  of  travellers,  grows  to  a  con- 
siderable length.  Captain  Percival  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  its  size  and  habits,  in  his  'Account  of  the  Hand  of 
Ceybn,*  4to^  1805-— 

•The  Cobra  Capello,  or  hooded  snake,  is  found  here  from 
sex  to  fifteen  feet  long.  Its  bite  is  mortal.  The  natives 
find  the  herb  pointed  out  by  the  ichneumon  a  remedy,  if 
timely  applied.  When  enraged  and  preparing  to  attack,  it 
raises  its  head  and  body  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet 
in  a  spiral  manner,  while  at  the  same  time  the  remaining 
part  of  the  body  is  coiled  up  to  accelerate  and  give  force  to 
the  spring.  At  this  instant  it  distends  from  its  head  a 
membrane  in  the  form  of  a  hood,  from  which  it  receives  its 
name.  This  membrane  lies  along  the  forehead  and  the 
sides  of  the  neck,  and  is  almost  imperceptible  till  the  animal 
gets  into  a  state  of  irritation  and  is  about  to  attack  his  foe. 
When  the  hood  is  erected  it  completely  alters  the  appear- 
ance of  the  head,  and  discloses  a  curious  streak  in  the  shape 
of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  sometimes  of  a  horse-shoe.  The 
extension  of  this  membrane  seems  intended  by  Providence 
to  give  warning  to  all  those  within  this  animal's  reach  that 
he  is  preparing  to  attack  them.  Without  this  signal  he 
would  be  very  dangerous  indeed,  as  his  motions  afterwards 
are  too  rapid  to  be  avoided.  I  have  more  than  once  been 
an  eye- witness  to  instances  where  the  fatal  bite  of  this  snake 
was  escaped  from  merely  by  the  object  of  his  vengeance 
timely  observing  his  preparations.  One  remarkable  charac- 
teristic of  these  dangerous  serpents  is  their  fondness  for 
music.  Even  when  newly  caught  they  seem  to  listen  with 
pleasure  to  the  notes,  and  even  to  writhe  themselves  into 
attitudes.  The  Indian  jugglers  improve  greatly  on  this  in- 
stinct, and,  after  taming  them  by  degrees,  instruct  them 
even  to  keep  time  to  their  flageolet.' 

The  largest  Cobra  de  Capello  seen  by  Dr.  Davy  in  Ceylon 
was  nearly  six  feet  long;  and  he  adds  that  the  general 
length  is  between  two  and  four  feet.  The  colour  varied  : 
those  of  a  light  colour  were  called  high-caste  snakes  by  the 
natives,  and  those  of  a  dark  colour  low-caste.  'The  natives,' 
says  Dr.  Davy, « in  general  rather  venerate  this  snake  than 
dread  it.  They  conceive  that  it  belongs  to  another  world,* 
and  that  when  it  appears  in  this  it  is  merely  as  a  visitor ; 
they  imagine  that  it  possesses  great  power,  that  it  is  some- 
what akin  to  the  gods,  and  greatly  superior  to  man.  In 
consequence  they  superstitiously  refrain  from  killing  it,  and 
always  avoid  it,  if  possible.  Even  when  they  find  one  in 
their  house,  they  will  not  kill  it,  but,  putting  it  into  a  bag, 
throw  it  into  water.  They  believe  that  this  snake  has  a  good 
and  generous  disposition,  and  that  it  will  do  no  harm  ip 
man,  unless  provoked.'  Dr.  Davy  gives  a  pleasing  picture 
of  the  irritations  and  soothings  with  which  the  snake- 
charmers  excite  and  allay  the  temper  of  this  serpent.  He 
records  several  instances  of  the  operation  of  the  poison,  the 
first  arising  from  a  serpent  found  in  a  bag  floating  down  the 
Kalang-ganga.  It  was  about  five  feet  long,  and  about  six 
inches  in  circumference  in  the  broadest  part.  This  snake 
bit  a  hen,  fixing  its  fangs  in  the  skin  covering  the  lower 

•  Dr.  Davy,  In  hit  chapter  on  the  Sinhalese  System  of  the  Universe,  has  the 
foUowui*  wusa*e :— *  The  Na#a-bhawen«,  that  lies  under  Asoora-bhaweoe  is 
also  10/WO  leagues  in  circumference.  It  is  a  hollow  sphere,  without  mountains 
or  hills,  lakes  or  rivers,  and  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  tree,  called  Psrasattoo.  that  answers  for  all  others,  bearing  not  only 
■»  "nmeuie  wi'ty  of  fkmrrs  and  fruits,  but  everything  else  that  is  desirable. 
The  ^gA-bhawene  is  the  abode  of  a  numerous  race  of  snakes,  similar  in  kind 
to  the  hooded  snake,  and  of  grest  size,  beauty,  snd  power,  capable  of  pasting 
ham  one  part  of  the  world  to  another,  and  shining  like  god* ;  so  that,  thouirli 
they  hare  no  light  but  that  which  emanates  from  their  own  bodies,  they  enioy 
perpetual  .lay  infinitely  brighter  than  ours.  In  their  former  lives  on  earth  they 
were  persons  of  remarkable  purity  and  yjoduess,  almost  deserving  of  becoming 
gulf ;  but  their  high  virtues  were  sullied  by  some  vice,  particularly  that  of 
malice,  to  which  they  owe  their  present  forms.  Though  snakes,  they  are 
lthondi%ts(  aod  arc  iu  doammmoo  of  a  relic  and  worship  in  temple*.  They 
ftkide  in  well-furnished  houws.  and  eat  and  drink,  and  enjoy  wwiety.  My 
merely  wishing,  they  im media U-ly  have  any  article  of  food  they  waot ;  and 
whatever  it  may  be,  it  always  appears  in  the  form  *4 a  ftfg.  They  ere  under 
a  regal  government.  »nd  are  distributed  into  ra.tes,  like  the  Jfirifrslese,  Their 
king.  MahakilUoAKA-rajaya.  is  in  every  retpert  superior  to  the  rest-  it  was 
with  his  a»si«Ufic«  that  Li*  gods  and  Asooras  elm  oed  Htm  muky  'sea;  he 
wound  him*.lf  ro..nt  a  fork,  mu*  they,  palling  at  hi*  two  ntt-m*  U.  set  the 
mass  in  motion  snd  ircompllsrV-d  tiiHr  work.  Wr re  these  «i»«ke«  <M<v**i 
Utey  could  destroy  the  whole  of  the  in  ha  bit- nU  of  the  earth  by  a  «intfle  blast 
of  their  poisonous  breath ;  but  Uw*y  are  naturally  mild  «ad  benevolent,  and  do 
harm  only  when  provoked.  In  r<,„ sequence,  they  mtm  rather  venerate**  tUo 
dreaded;  and  h  k  « thl*  aceoont  U»*t  the  fommoo  hooded  *Mke  to  to  »uch 


part  of  the  left  pectoral  muscle,  and  keeping  its  hold  ab 
two  or  three  seconds,  when  Dr.  Davy  succeeded  in  sha*. 
it  off.  The  hen,  which  at  first  seemed  to  be  little  affe: 
died  eight  hours  after  she  was  bitten. 

The  reader  will  find  other  experiments  recorded  b» 
author ;  but  the  bite  which  was  followed  by  the  most  tf  * 
death  was  inflicted  by  another  Cobra  de  Capello   up 
young  cock.     'The  snake  fastened  on  the  thigh,  ar.c 
flicted  rather  a  severe  wound,  from  which  some  blood  d  * 
The  cock  became  instantly  lame,  and  in  less  than  a  m. 
was  unable  to  stand.    In  about  five  minutes  his  respin 
became  hurried  and  rather  laborious ;  some  alvine  <!  • 
tions  took  place.    In  about  ten  minutes  he  appeared  : 
in  a  comatose  state,  and  for  about  fire  minutes  he  con;, 
in  this  state,  his  respiration  gradually  becoming  more  .\- 
and  laboured.     In  seventeen  minutes,  when  his  brer, 
was  hardly  perceptible,  he  was  seized  wilh  a  convuUixc 
which  in  the  course  of  the  next  minute  returned  four  cr : 
times,  each  less  violent  than  the  former,  and  the  la»t  p: 
fatal.'    (An  Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon,  <^c,  bv  J 
Davy,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  4to.,  London,  1821.) 

We  owe  to  Dr.  Cantor,  who  has  added  so  much  t.> 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  Asiatic  serpents,  the . 
traduction  of  a  new  genus  of  hooded  snakes,  Hamain  • 
which  will  probably  find  its  proper  place  in  the  sene*  -• 
subgenus  of  Naia.    The  doctor  himself  gives  it  a  p« 
between  that  genus  and  Bungarus  (DaudinX  which  : 
forms,  in  his  opinion,  it  will  be  found  to  connect  te- 
ther 

Hamadryas.    (Cantor.) 

Generic  Character. — Head  broad,  subovate,  dephs*' 
with  a  short  obtuse  rostrum,  covered  above  with  fif- 
scuta.  Cheeks  tumid.  Eyes  large,  prominent,  pupil  run: 
Nostrils  widely  opened  within  the  confine  of  two  <r. 
Gape  very  ample,  sub  undulated.  Poison  Jang  t  ante:. 
behind  which  are  the  maxillary  teeth.  Neck  dilata 
Body  thick,  smooth,  imbricated  with  smooth  scales  disp^ 
in  oblique  rows.  Tail  short,  covered  with  scuta  and  . 
tella,  its  apex  acute.     (Cantor.) 

Example,  Hamadryas  ophiophagus.    (Cantor.) 

Description. — Above  olive-green,  girt  with  black  sag 
striffi,  abdomen  glaucous,  marbled  with  black.    The  11* 
dustanee  name  is  Sunkr-Choar, 

Locality. — Bengal. 

Habits,  $c.— Dr.  Cantor  thus  describes  the  habits, : 
effect  of  the  poison,  and  the  history  of  this  serpent 

•  The  Hamadryas,  like  the  Bungarus,  Hydrus,  ani  f 
drophis,  has  a  few  maxillary  teeth  behind  the  poison  f»  . 
and  thus,  like  the  latter,  connects  the  venomous  ser^ 
with  isolated  poison-fangs  to  the  harmless,  which  p-v- 
a  complete  row  of  maxillary  teeth. 

•  Of  the  terrestrial  venomous  serpents,  the  Bung-r 
chiefly  characterised  by  a  distribution  of  the  teeth  *.z 
to  that  of  the  Hamadryas,  which,  also  partaking  ■»• 
chief  characteristic  of  the  genus  Naja,  viz.  that  of  fin 
a  hood  or  disc,  constitutes  an  immediate  link  bet  wet. 
genera  Bungarus  and  Naja. 

'In  consequence  of  the  strong  resemblance  in  the  ?<.:  • 
appearance  between  the  Naja  and  the  Hamadryat.  a. 
first  my  attention  became  attracted  to  the  latter,  1  th  . 
I  could  refer  this  serpent  to  that  genus ;    and  it  *i< 
until  I  was  able  to  examine  a  specimen  whose  poi«>or. 
were  untouched  (those  of  the  first  specimens  I  saw  h. 
been  drawn  by  the  natives,  who  are  greatly  afraid    t 
serpent),  that  I  discovered  the  maxillary  teeth   beh::.l 
poison- fangs. 

'  Hamadryas  ophiophagus  differs  from  the  Aq/a  .' 
dians : 

'1.  By  its  maxillary  teeth. 

•2.  By  tho  strongly  developed  spines  on  the  os  oc?. 
inferius. 

'3.  By  the  integuments  covering  the  head. 

'  4.  By  the  integuments  covering  the  abdominal  <u: 
of  the  tail. 

•  5.  By  its  colour. 
4  6.  By  its  size. 

•  According  to  the  natives,  the  Hamadryas  feeds  «-' 
upon  other  serpents:  in  one  I  dissected  I  found  rena- 
a  good-sized  Monitor,  which  fact  may  account  for  iu  ar :  - 
habits,  as  I  have  in  Bengal,  along  the  banks  of  the  r  * 
observed  numbers  of  those  large  lizards  among  the  brax 
of  trees  watching  for  birds. 

'  The  power  of  abstaining  from  food,  generally 
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nation  satin  Bed  him  fully  as  to  the  establishment  of  the 
difference  of  sexes.  The  female,  sustaining  her  very  large 
burthen,  naturally  requires,  he  observes,  more  space  within 
the  valves;  hence  an  enlargement  of  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  shell  is  generally  found,  differing  in  its  form  in  various 
species.  The  following  figures,  representing  the  oviducts  of 
the  species  whose  names  are  printed  under  the  cuts,  are 
given  hv  Mr.  Lea. 


i.ftntit,  aiipnlutlstl  t>nn 


Appearances  exhibited  by  female  Naiades  according  t 
Mr.  Lea,  one  of  the  valves  removed  and  the  oviducts  ex 


Mr.  Lea  remarks  that  the  mass  of  the  lobes  in  this  spc . 
differs  from  that  of  A.  fiuviatilis,  in  presenting  a  dart. 
appearance  and  a  very  curious  arrangement  of  the  ovidf- 
The  ova  are  placed  in  a  kind  of  sac  lying  across  the  k» 
and  presenting  one  end  to  the  stomach  and  the  other 
the  mantle  of  the  animal.  They  lie  so  close  together,  a-  ■■ 
lake  the  form  on  the  exterior,  like  the  cells  of  a  honei  cwl: 
This,  Mr.  Lea  says,  is  of  course  produced  by  press--! 
Some  of  these  sacs,  when  carefully  removed,  were  found  '. 
contain  as  many  as  twelve  ova,  each  with  a  perfect  h\.a 
shell  in  it,  having  a  brownish  epidermis:  ainth:  cut  rt;t  ■ 


T.ia  fcraln  of  r:«ia  nroW-M  u  llnr-flm  •'■en  wilh  lh»  parti  petruirl    - 

Qity  lay  •!  Oh  batlm  or  ■  Win  ur  nin     Mr.  I*<  (Into  IUU  tt»r  1r- - 

inn  un  l-j  quitr  OilTtrtnl  btnu  at  ngiriU  U»  Infsiiiar  ]«ibou  el  Ikt  T  —  ' 
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Bents  a  hlic  with  its  ova,  b  represents  the  ovum  with  its  per- 
fect young  shell  included,  c  represents  the  honeycomb  ap- 
pearance and  ia  eight  times  magnified. 

Mr.  Lea  (vol.  i.)  states  that  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of 
doubt  on  what  these  animals  subsist.  He  says  that  he  has 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  they  feed  on  animalcules 
which  are  ever  found  to  exist  in  water,  and  which  they 
might  separata  from  the  constant  stream  which  they  pass 
from  the  posterior  part  of  (he  shell,  and  which  must  be 
taken  in  at  another  port.  This  operation  he  witnessed  fre- 
quently in  a  vessel  in  which  be  kept  the  Naiadte  for  some 
mouths.  If  the  water  was  not  changed  for  twenty-four  hours, 
he  uniformly  found  the  animals  quiet,  bnt  within  a  few 
minutes  after  it  was  changed  they  as  uniformly  commenced 
the  passage  of  this  constant  stream.  He  adds  that  he  can- 
not suppose  this  operation  to  be  for  the  sole  purpo: 
breathing,  as  there  is  no  intermission  in  the  stream  of  w 
and  the  quantity  thrown  out  is  too  great  for  this  purpose 
only.  He  believes  it  to  be  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
separation  of  the  animalcules  from  the  water. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Lon- 
don (Physiological  serifs)  are  the  following  preparations. 
No.  1002,  The  soft  parts  of  a  fresh-water  muscle  (Anodrm 
cygneut)  injected  and  prepared  to  show  the  four  branchisB, 
which  unite  below  the  fool.  The  convolutions  of  intestine 
at  the  base  of  the  foot  and  the  passage  of  the  rectum  through 
the  heart  are  also  shown.  No.  1003,  The  soft  parts  of  a 
freshwater  muscle,  with  both  mantle-lobes  and  heart  dis- 
sected away,  so  as  clearly  to  display  the  branchiaa  and  labial 
processes.  The  orifice  of  the  branchial  vessels  and  water- 
tubes  are  well  displayed  at  the  base  of  the  branchial.  The 
first  series  of  vessels,  which  run  transversely  across  the 
branch  iffi,  give  off  lateral  ramulets  at  right  angles,  and 
form  a  most  delicate  vascular  net-work  to  receive  the  in- 
fluence of  the  respiratory  currents.  No.  1004,  A  transverse 
section  of  the  branchiae  of  a  fresh-water  muscle,  injected, 
dried,  and  preserve  I  in  oil  of  turpentine:  a  beautiful  dis- 
play of  (he  vascularity  and  delicate  structure  of  the  respira- 
tory organ.  No.  GG,  A  transverse  section  of  the  connecting 
ligament  of  the  valves  of  a  fresh-water  muscle,  showing 
thut  its  structure  is  fibrous,  the  fibres  being  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  shell,  and  converging  towards  the  centra, 
so  that  when  the  shell  is  closed  these  fibres  are  in  a  slate  of 
compression,  and  consequently  have  a  constant  tendency  to 
antagonize  the  adductor  muscle,  open  the  shell,  and  retain 
it  in  that  state,  independent  of  any  muscular  action.  No. 
6  7,  A  longitudinal  section  of  (be  same  ligament,  made  by 
dividing  Ihe  valves  from  one  ano(ber. 

The  brilliant  and  variously  coloured  nacre  with  which 
many  of  the  species  are  lined  and  the  extreme  thickness 
of  some  of  the  shells  are  very  remarkable.  That  pearls 
should  be  found  in  tbem  will  not  surprise  those  whose 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  their  internal  surface.  Pen- 
nant remarks  that  Mya  Margarit\fera  of  Linnseus  (Unto 
elongatut)  is  noted  for  producing  quantities  of  pearls, 
and  formerly  there  were  regular  fisheries  in  many  of  our 
rivers  to  obtain  them.  As  many  as  sixteen  have  been  taken 
from  one  shell.  The  Esk  and  the  Conway  were  famous  in 
this  way.  The  latter  river,  in  the  davs  of  Camden,  was 
noted  for  them.  Sir  Richard  Wynn  of*  Gwydir,  chamber- 
lain to  Catherine,  queen  to  Charles  II.,  is  said  to  have  pre- 
sented her  majesty  with  a  Conway  pearl  which  is  to  this 
day  honoured  with  a  place  in  the  regal  crown.  Pennant, 
who  states  this,  adds,  that  the  shells  are  called  by  the 
Welsh,  Cngen  Diluw,  or  Deluge  Shells,  as  if  left  there  by 
the  deluge.  The  river  Irt  in  Cumberland  also  produced 
them ;  and  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  circumnavigator,  had  a 
patent  for  fishing  that  river,  Britain  indeed  had  early 
acquired  a  reputation  for  its  pearls ;  for,  according  (o  Sue- 
tonius, they  were  Csssar's  inducement  for  undertaking  his 
British  expedition.  {Jul.  Caiar,  c.  47.)  This  however  does 
not  seem  very  probable.  Pliny  (ix.  35)  indeed  speaks  of 
the  pearls  of  our  island  as  small  and  ill  coloured,  and 
refers  to  the  breast-plnte  which  Cassar  himself  had  brought 
home  and  dedicated  to  Venus  Genetrix  in  her  temple,  add- 
ing that  he  wished  it  to  be  understood  (hat  the  offering  was 
formed  of  British  pearls. 

Ireland  has  produced  pearls  of  considerable  size  and  some 
value,  especially  in  the  rivers  of  Tyrone  and  Donegal.  One 
weighed  36  carats,  and  was  valued  at  40/.,  but  it  was  foul, 
and  so  lost  much  of  its  worth.  Other  single  pearls  were 
sold  for  41. 10*.,  and  for  as  much  as  10/.  The  last  was  sold 
a  second  time  to  Lady  Glenlealy,  who  put  it  into  a  necklace, 
md  refused  80'.  for  it  from  the  duchess  of  Ormond.  Pennant, 
P,C  No.  385. 
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who  quotes  from  the  abridgement  of  the  'Phil. Trans.,' 
speaks  of  the  last  century  as  the  time  when  these  large 
Irish  pearls  were  procured.  We  have  seen  some  lately  of 
considerable  size,  fair  shape,  and  pretty  good  colour. 

Mr.  Lea,  in  his  final  arrangement,  admits  only  two  genera, 
Margarita  and  Ptaliris.    The  first  of  these  has  been  pre- 
occupied by  Leach  to  designate  a  genus  of  marine  conc.lii- 
fers.  [Margarita.]     We  shall  however  retain  the  name  in 
this  article,  in  order  to  present  to  the  reader  Ibe  leading  fea- 
tures of  Mr,  Lea's  arrangement  and  the  forms  of  the  shells. 
Margarita.  (Lea.) 
1.  Subgenus.    Unio. 
Having  a  cardinal  and  lateral  tooth. 


«.  fart  or  lha  maf  of  the  nh«  brokta  off,  (howlsc  the  lyniphynoto  chuiclcr. 

Non-Symphynote. 
Example,  Unio  Pictorum,  common  in  our  English  rivers ; 
shell  and  animal  figured  in  the  article  Conchifbha,  lol.vii.. 
p.  433. 


■  (uLuOUKono 

iWiClSltKlfwiiBC] 

iiu4a  U  of  lha  Uffll  ahapa 


1-  Subgenus.    Margaritana. 
Having  one  tooth  (cardinal). 


Non-Symphynote. 
Example,  Alatmodonta  undalata.  (Say.) 


Symphynote. 
Example,  Alasmodanta  comptanata.  (Barnes.) 


3.  Subgenus.   Dipsai. 
Raving  a  linear  tooth  under  Ike  dorsal  margin. 
Symphynote  only. 
Example,  Diptat  plieatiu.  (Leach-) 


4.  Subgenus.     Anodonta, 
Having  no  teeth. 

Symphynote. 
Example,  Symphynota  magnijica.  (Lea.) 


Non-Sympbynole. 
Example,  Anodonta  ftuvialilii   (Mytilus  (luviatilia  of  So- 
lander,  Dillwyn,  &c;  Anodonta  caUrracla  of  Say). 


Ft  ati  m  r.  (Leo.) 

1.  Subgenus.  Iridina. 
Having  a  crenulate  dorsal  margin. 

Non-Sym]ihynole. 
Example,  Iridina  exotica.      [See  Conch  ace  a,  vol.  ( 
i.  426.] 

2.  Subgenus.  Spatha. 
Having  the  dorsal  margin  nun -crenuiate. 

Non-  Symphynote. 
Example,  Iridina  Nilotiea.  (Sowerby.) 


Iiidizu  Nilotiea. 


Nridulnut  Shells. 
Example,  Unto  puttulosiu.  (Lea.) 


Smooth  Shell*. 
Example,  Unto  complanaiui  (L'nio  purpureua.  Sa;;. 


it  the  first  who  discovered  this  spocies. 
,  found  it  in  the  Mississippi.    See  his  'Travels/ 


i.u^t  abundant  in  North  America.) 


n  or  doubtful. 

it,  and  20  which  he  has 
(Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
'"    t  Holland.     By  far 


with  an  omission  which  would  have  been  almost  unpardon- 
able in  an  author  who  had  undertaken  a  monograph  of  this 
extensive  family.  It  is  but  common  justice  to  Mr.  Lea  to 
insert  his  conclusive  answer  to  this  charge :  '  I  will  he  ex- 
cused,' says  Mr.  Lea,  'in  (aking  this  opportunity  to  correct 
an  erroneous  impression  on  the  mind  of  M.  Dcshayes.  He 
says  that  I  was  not  able  to  examine  the  collection  of  the 
museum  of  Paris.     "Malgre  cclte   imperfection   qu'il   na 

Kuvait  emnecher,  le  travail  de  M.  Lea  se  reeommonde  i. 
Mention  des  naturalises  par  des  observations  judicieuses, 
des  descriptions  exactos,"  Sic.  It  would  be  strange  indeed 
if,  after  spending  so  many  years  in  the  study  of  this  family, 
that  I  should  neglect,  while  in  Paris,  to  see  the  collections 
from  which  Lamarck  made  so  many  descriptions.  I  was 
frequently  at  the  museum,  and,  on  one  particular  occasion, 
by  appointment  of  MM.  BlainviUc  and  Ferussau,  arranged, 
in  the  presence  of  these  and  other  gentlemen,  nil  the  species 
of  the  Naiades  that  were  in  the  museum,  and  named  them ; 
and  also  presented  to  the  museum  about  IS  species  which 
were  new  to  that  great  national  institution.  I  also  did  the 
same  thing  for  Baron  Ferussae,  having  designated  every 
specimen  in  his  cabinet  belonging  to  this  family.' 
Fossil  Naiad*. 
Speaking  of  Anodon,  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  (.Genera)  says 
that  he  does  not  know  of  any  fossil  species,  unless  we  are 
justified  in  considering  the  bivalve  from  the  coal- measures 
figured  in  Sowerby's  'British  Mineralogy,'  tab.  38G,  under 
the  name  of  Mytilta  crauiw.  as  an  Anodon.  This  Mr.  G. 
B.  Sowerby  stales  he  is  unable,  after  examining  the  speci- 
mens, to  demonstrate,  though  ho  finds  strong  reason  for 
believing  that  it  may  prove  so.  When  treating,  in  the  same 
work,  of  the  genus  Unto,  the  author  states  that  there  an 
many  fossil  bhclls,  particularly  in  the  coal-measures,  which 
are  referred  lo  this  genus ;  and,  he  thinks,  correctly  to, 
though  hu  has  never  been  able  (o  consult  the  characters  of 
Iho  hinge ;  but,  judging  [ram  the  cast  of  the  inside,  which 
is  very  common,  lie  funis  uo  dilVireixe  U-huren  it  and  casts 
that  he  made  from  the  inside  of  recent  Untunes.  He  does 
not  however  feel  authorised  to  pronounce  the  shell  pub- 
lished in  Min.  Cu/i.,  t.  1  -i.'l  (  Uui'j  craninimtts),  to  be  an 
Vnio;  for  its  hin^e,  he  observes,  is  far  from  being  charac- 
teristic, and  it  has  not  the  compound  muscular  impression 
of  that  genus.  He  thinks  that  it  agrees  more  nearly  with 
some  of  the  Lamarckian  Cypricaniite ;  at  the  same  lime 
he  confesses  his  doubts  about  the  probability  of  (hat  genus 
being  ultimately  adopted.  His  attention  appears  lo  have 
been  next  drawn  to  Unto  Listeri,  U.  hybridw,  concinnut, 
and  others  figured  in  Mm.  Con.,  and  placed  in  the  oolitic 
i  by  Couybeare  and  Phillips ;  and,  in  confirmation  of 
i  of  the  observations  recorded  in  their 'Outlines,'  he 
remarks  that  these,  together  with  Vnio  crassimcu/us  (Min. 
Con.,  t.  185),  all  want  some  of  the  principal  distinguishing 
marks  of  the  Unio,  and,  judging  even  from  their  hinges, 
remarks  that  we  should  certainly  hesitate  to  place  them 
with  Vnio.  He  adds  that  he  has  never  seen  any  perfect 
specimen  of  the  shell  published  as  Vnio,  from  the  fresh- 
water formation;  but  if  he  may  be  allowed  to  decide  from 
such  fragments  as  he  had  examined,  and  from  its  geolo- 
gical puiitun,  he  should  hardly  feel  a  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Notwithstanding  however  what  he  has  above  ad- 
vanced, ho  concludes  by  observing  that  he  must  still  consider 
the  existence  either  of  Unio  or  Anodon  in  any  bed  below 
the  chalk,  except  the  coal  measures,  as  exceedingly  pro- 
blematical. M.  Dt-liayiis  (7'iW«)  makes  the  number  of 
fossil  species  of  Umo  (leriiury),  2;  of  Anodvn,  1 :  of  Hyria, 
none;  and  of  Iridtna,  none.  In  the  last  ednion  of  Lamarck 
he  records  2  of  Unio—  U.  r«(fi'»H«s  (Sow.),  from  the  inferior 
;  near  Banbury,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  Unio  hybridu* 
.)  from  the  Nottinghamshire  bods ;  both  from  Mm.  Con. 
i)r.  Mantell  records  a  Unio  (Brit.  Min.,  t,  iuu)  from  the 
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plastic  clay  (Castle  Hill,  near  Newhaven),  and  Unions* 
vorrectui,  compressw,  antiquum,  aduncus,  and  cordtformit, 
from  the  Tilgate  beds  (middle  division).  Also  Unto  an- 
Hquus  from  the  Ash  burn  ham  beds  (lover  division  of  the 
Hastings  deposits).  Professor  Phillips  (Yorkshire)  enu- 
merates Unionet  Listeria  concinnu*,  and  craesiueculta,  from 
the  lias;  peregrinue  from  the  comb  rash;  and  abductus 
from  the  inferior  oolite  and  marlstone.  Mr.  Lonsdale 
(oolitic  district  of  Bath)  records  Unio  concinnus  from  the 
alluvium  (Weston)  and  from  the  inferior  oolite  (Widcombe 
Hill);  and  an  unnamed  Uniof  from  the  Kello ways  rock 
(Christian  Mai  ford).  Dr.  Fitton,  in  his  table  {Strata  below 
the  Chalk)  notes  Uniones  aduncus,  antiquum,  compressus, 
cordiformis,  Gualterii,  Mantellii,  Martini,  porrectus,  sub- 
truncatus,  a  species  not  distinct,  a  large  new  species,  and 
some  other  species  probably  new,  from  the  Weald  clay, 
Hastings  sand,  and  Purbeck  beds.  Mr.  Lea  gives  21  as 
the  number  of  fossil  Union**,  and  one  ( doubtful)  of  Anodon. 

%*  The  last-named  author,  in  his  arrangement  founded 
on  the  form  of  the  hinge,  has  deemed  it  better  not  to  adopt 
D'Orbigny's  genus  Afyrc/opoda  [Mycetopoda]  established 
on  the  natural  character  or  the  animal.  In  its  perforating 
habit  it  resembles,  according  to  Mr.  Lea,  his  Unio  orient, 
which  buries  itself  about  12  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
sand  in  which  it  lives. 

The  genera  Diplodon,  Triplodon,  &c.  of  Spix  can  hardly 
be  allowed  to  stand. 

NAI'ADKS.  otherwise  called  Naiadece  and  Ftuviales,  are 
aquatic  plants  forming  a  small  natural  order  of  En  doge  ns, 
remarkable  for  the  unusual  simplicity  of  their  organization. 
As  thev  live- constantly  below  water,  they  require  no  epider- 
mis, and  therefore  the  leaves  consist  of  nothing  more  than 
the  mesophlc3um,or  central  stratum  of  parenchyma.  Their 
sexes  are  usually  separate,  and  sometimes  on  different 
plants.  Their  floral  envelopes  are  either  deficient  or  in  the 
form  of  a  membranous  tunic  or  cup.  or  consist  of  scales, 
to  the  face  of  which  anthers  or  carpels  adhere.  The  latter 
are  either  solitary  or  in  pairs  or  fours,  one-seeded,  one- 
celled,  with  the  ovule  generally  pendulous  from  the  central 
suture  Their  fruit  is  usually  indehiscent  and  nut-like, 
but  sometimes  it  is  2-valved  or  irregularly  ruptured.  The 
embryo  has  no  albumen,  and  consists  of  a  very  large  radicle, 
usually  folded  up,  and  containing  a  slender  plumule  lying 
in  the  cavity  so  formed. 

These  plants  are  inconspicuous  objects,  inhabiting  both 
fresh  and  salt  water  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  this  coun- 
try, the  genera  Potamogeton,  a  common  inhabitant  of  rivers 
and  ponds,  elevating  its  little  brown  spikes  of  flowers  above 
water  during  the  time  of  fertilization;  Zannichellia,  a 
thread-shaped  plant,  with  minute  axillary  flowers,  constantly 
submersed ;  and  Zostera,  or  sea-wrack,  with  long,  narrow, 
riband-like  leaves,  inhabiting  estuaries  of  the  sea,  are  the 
moat  common. 


Zotterm  marina. 
1.  afpaOuoootatnlntnaWaDd  female  flowers;  2,  a  female  j  3,  an  anther ; 


NAIA'DS  (N<u<Mfc,  Nqtfcc)  were  female  deities  in  th< 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  who  were  supposed  to  p»< 
side  over  rivers,  brooks,  and  springs.  They  are  represent  : 
as  young  and  beautiful  nymphs  (Horn.,  OdL,  xiii.  1031, 
whom  ingle,  according  to  Virgil,  was  the  most  lovely  it.:, 
vi.  21).  Many  of  the  heroes  of  the  Homeric  poems  x 
described  as  the  offspring  of  Naiads. 

According  to  Pausanias  (viii.  4,  $  2),  the  Naiads  v< 
called,  by    the    Arcadians,  Dryades    and    Epimelia~. 
[Nymphs.] 

NAIRN.    [Nairnshire.] 

NAIRNSHIRE,  a  small  county  in  the  northern  b^ 
lands  of  Scotland.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  M 
Frith,  on  the  east  by  Elginshire,  on  the  south-east  by  a  : 
tached  portion  of  Inverness-shire,  on  the  south  by  a  deiacL- 
portion  of  Elginshire,  and  on  the  south-west  and  we>t  . 
Inverness-shire.   It  is  situated  between  57°  21'  and  57s  ■« 
N.  lat.,  and  between  3°  40'  and  4°  5'  W.  long.     Its  form  . 
irregular ;  the  greatest  length  is,  from  north  by  east  to  *,u 
by  west,  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  coast  to  ': 
neighbourhood  of  Cairn  Glaschura  and  the  Leonach  h ' . 
20  miles;    the  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  »L- 
length,  is,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Culloden  Muir  * 
the   neighbourhood   of  Loch-an-Tulloch    in    Elgiosb.' 
sixteen  miles.    The  area  of  the  county  is  given  byb- 
Playfair  {Description  of  Scotland)  and  by  Mr.  MacC 
loch  (Statistical  Account  of  the  Brit.  Empire}  at  198  squ-." 
miles;  the  population,  by  the  census  of  1831,  was  *.:  i 
Two  detached  portions  belong  to  the  county,  the  district  • 
Ferintosh  or  Fairntosh,  near  Dingwall  in  Ross-shire,  -. 
Dunmaglass  in  Inverness-shire.    These  detached  pan*  i- 
not,  we  believe,  comprehended  in  the  measurements  g  -• 
above;  but  the  population  is  included  in  the  forego r. 
number.    It  is  one  of  the  least  of  the  Scottish  counts 
extent,  and  is  exceeded  in  population  by  all  the  others,  ex- 
cept Kinross  and  Selkirk,  and  perhaps  Cromarty,  the  pof 
lation  of  which  is  not  distinguished  in  the  Return  (torn  U- 
of  Ross. 

The  southern  part  of  the  county  is  hilly ;  the  bills  fin 
two  irregular  groups,  separated  by  the  river  Findhnr 
which  flows  through  the  county.    The  principal  sumr. 
are  Ben  Bui,  Cairn  Our,  Craigerachan,  and  the  Leon*-, 
all  on  the  border  towards  Inverness-shire ;  Cairn  Glasch:- 
and  Cairn  Dui,  on  the  border  toward  Elginshire.   T. 
valley  between  the  two  groups  of  hills  in  which  the  Fr 
horn  flows  is  called  Strathdern.    Along  the  coast,  wl*. 
extends  about  eight  miles  from  east  by  north  to  wes 
south,  is  a  narrow  border  of  level  country  extending  ir*.. 
from  one  to  six  miles.    The  hill  country  belongs  to  oce 
the  least  interesting  and  least  frequented  parts  of  the  in- 
lands. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Findhorn  and  the  Nairn,**.  - 
both  rise  in  Inverness-shire,  and  flow  through  the  oour/. 
a  north-east  direction.    The  Nairn  has  about  eleven  a 
of  its  course  within  or  upon  the  border  of  Nairnshire,  .- 
falls  into  the  Moray  Frith  at  the  burgh  of  Nairn.    It  < 
stream  of  little  consequence;  its  mouth  forms  an  indiScr 
harbour,  and  the  salmon-fishery  in  its  waters  is  of  no  r 
value.    Its  name  in  the  Celtic  language  is  UUg  Sir 
'  the  water  of  alders ;'  from  this  has  been  derived  it*  u- 
designation,  which  it  has  communicated  to  the  burgh,  - 
through  it  to  the  shire.    The  Findhorn  has  about  e.. 
miles  of  its  course  in  this  county,  through  which  it  pt- 
to  enter  Elginshire,  where  it  has  its  outfall.     A  nuial  • 
small  streams  flow  into  these  rivers,  especially  ict^ 
Findhorn.    There  are  a  few  small  lakes  or   lochs.    T 
largest  is  the  Lake  of  the  Clans,  about  a  mile  long  ao  i 
a  mile  broad,  about  four  miles  south-west  of  tho  burd 
Nairn ;  Cranloch,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  ;  • 
is  rather  longer  than  the  Lake  of  the  Clans,  but  not  qu.  ■  • 
broad.    The  other  lakes  are  much  smaller. 

The  mineral  treasures  of  the  county  are  not  great.  T  . 
is  abundance  of  marl,  which  is  valuable  for  manure,  r*. . 
little  used.    Expectations  were  once  entertained  of  fir 
coal.    A  quarry  of  dark  blue  stone,  which  is  inflanm. 
is  worked ;  it  neither  loses  bulk  nor  is  pulverised  b* 
There  is  freestone  in  Nairn  parish,  and  a  few  men  ari 
ployed  in  the  quarries.    Peat  is  dug. 

The  soil  is  diversified.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  ' 
tract  along  the  coast  it  is  generally  a  rich  loam  on  a  ^ 
or  gravelly  bottom :  in  the  western  part  it  is  either  a  st;£ 
clay  or  a  Bharp  gravelly  mould.  In  the  mountainous  d> 
it  is  chiefly  a  sandy  loam,  full  of  gravel  and  small 
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Tho  a  sTiculture  of  Nairnshire  is  in  a  very  backward  state. 
Alirml  twenty  or  thirty  years  since  the  farms  were  small 
imil  the-  tenantry  poor.  Most  of  them  held  their  farms  with- 
mit  leases.  These  poorer  tenants  followed  the  routine  of 
ay  ri  cultural  practice,  which  had  been  long  established;  but 
i  In-  richer  tenants  and  the  proprietors  were  more  willing  to 
break  through  the  shackles  of  custom  and  to  introduce  im 
[n'livements.  The  proportion  of  arable  land  was  smalt,  espe- 
i'iIIi  in  the  Highland  district,  and  almost  the  whole  county 
i.  .1-  unenclosed.  Manure,  formed  of  dung  mixed  with  turf 
nr  -and,  was  accumulated  by  means  of  sheep,  which  on  the 
mill  farms  (on  nearly  all  of  which  a  small  flock  was  kept) 
YuTii  housed  every  night;  and  also  by  means  of  Rome  black 
i"it tin  and  horses.  This  manure  was  spread  over  a  portion, 
perhaps  a  fourth,  of  the  farm,  which  portion,  after  three 
I 'bushings,  was  sown  with  bear  or  big,  and  this  crop  was 
succeeded  by  two  or  three  successive  crops  of  oats.  A  small 
[■lot  was  allowed  for  potatoes,  and  occasionally  a  patch  for 
growing  (lax  for  domestic  use.  When,  as  frequently  hap- 
tir'ned,  the  land  became  too  much  overrun  with  weeds  to 
;ifT*ird  an  adequate  return,  it  was  left  waste  for  one  or  two 
i  i-ars,  and  the  horses  and  cows  were  turned  in  to  feed  upon 
ii  ;  alter  which  it  was  again  brought  into  cultivation,  as 
hove  described.  The  tenantry  were  allowed  pasturage  for 
i  heir  cattle,  either  in  the  open  down  along  shore  or  in  the 
unenclosed  moors  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The 
'Tiro  opulent  farmers  had  introduced  fallows  into  their 
naclice,  and  cultivated  the  artificial  grasses  and  other  green 
Tops,  The  poor  farmers  made  their  own  carts  and  agri- 
■■I  Itural  implements,  which  were  consequently  of  very  inferior 

There  are  in  the  county  about  8000  acres  of  natural  wood 
ind  -H'lid  acres  of  plantations.  The  woodlands  are  chiefly 
■  n  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  their  tributary  streams. 

The  population  of  the  county  in  1831  was  thus  classified: 
M7J  inhabited  bouses;  2246  families;  of  which  742  families 
vi.rc  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture ;  467  families  in  trade, 
liiimllictiires,  and  handicrafts;  and  1017  families  in  other 
icupationa:  the  population  consisted  of  4307  males  and 
.■'17  females;  total,  9354. 

There  are  no  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  county  ex- 
.  |it  that  of  woollen  cloth,  which  in  1831  employed  about 
,o  men,  who  converted  yarn  into  cloth  for  family  use.  Tho^ 
■.  ist  fishery  gave  employment  to  127  men  in  the  parish  of 
Si  ii  in ;  and  532  men  were  engaged  in  retail  trade  or  in 

I  io rafts,  chiefly  carpenters,  masons,  shoemakers,  tailors, 

n-1  smiths. 
The  county  baa  no  other  subdivisions  than  parishes,  of 
Inch  it  contains  three  entire,  and  portions  of  seven  others, 
,<■  remaining  parts  of  which  are  in  Inverness,  Elgin,  Ross, 
i  Cromartyshire,  and  most  of  them  in  the  first.  . 

There  is  only  one  town  in  the  shire,  the  royal  burgh  of 
ktiirn,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Nairn,  near  its 
ninth.  It  appears  to  have  been  founded  by  William  the 
...ii  (who  reigned  from  1165  to  1214),  and  was  originally 
illi'd  Invcrnaren.  The  town  was  afterwards  granted  by 
t'ibcrt  Bruce  (who  reigned  from  1306  to  1329)  to  the 
.ii  nf  Ross,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  under  whose  descendants 
probably  continued  till  a.d.  1475.  The  site  of  the 
lore  nnlient  town  was  at  some  distance  from  that  of 
!■■  prevent  town:  this  change  has  resulted  from  the  gra- 
ril  advance  of  the  sea  upon  the  land,  and  the  shifting  of 
ii-  bed  of  the  river.  Tho  ruins  of  the  an  lien  t  castle  which 
tended  the  town  have  been  long  covered  by  the  sea ;  but 
i-rty  years  ago  some  of  tho  older  inhabitants  remembered 
.  have  seen  them  at  spring-tides.  The  present  town  con- 
i»tsof  one  principal  street  parallel  to  the  river,  and  of  a 
■nibcr  of  smaller  streets  or  lanes  branching  from  it  at 
:  ,'lit  angles.  Soma  new  streets  of  greater  regularity  have 
i i'ii  laid  out  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  near  the  shore; 
it  little  progress,  if  any,  has  been  made  in  building  them, 
in-  kirk  lies  back  from  the  main  street  near  the  river;  the 
■a  ii  !:.-)]!,  a  part  ofwhich  is  used  as  the  burgh  and  county 
--mi,  is  in  the  main  street;  it  was  rebuilt  about  twenty 
irs  since.  There  are  two  dissenting  places  of  worship, 
ii. -re  is  abridge  over  the  Naim. 

Considerable  expense  was  incurred,  some  time  since,  in 
Lining  a  harbour;  but  the  great  Hoods  of  1629  almost 


some  resort  as  a  bathing-place,  and  several  villas  have  been 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood.     Some  coal  and  lime  are 

imported,  and  a  number  of  boats  are  engaged  in  the  her- 
ring fishery.  The  burgh  and  parish,  which  comprehends 
an  extensive  rural  district,  contained,  by  the  census  of  1821, 
679  inhabited  houses  and  3228  inhabitants ;  by  that  of  l«31, 
721  inhabited  houses  and  3266  inhabitants;  38  of  the  houses 
were  assessed  at  10/.  a  year  value  or  upwards,  and  more 
than  GO  were  estimated  to  be  worth  10/.  a  year  or  more. 
There  is  a  weekly  market:  and  six  stated  fairs  are  held  in 
the  year. 

The  burgh  of  Nairn  belongs  to  tho  Inverness  district  of 
burghs,  which  comprehends  Inverness,  Fortrose,  Forres,  and 
Nairn,  and  returns  one  member.  The  number  of  council- 
lors, as  determined  by  act  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,c.  76,  is  9;  the 
number  of  registered  voters  is  above  60.  The  yearly  revenue 
or  the  corporation  is  upwards  of  140/.;  the  expenditure 
about  10/.  more.  The  whole  of  the  trades  make  but  one 
corporation.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  burgh  magistrates  has 
dwindled  to  the  cognizance  of  petty  thefts  and  assaults. 

Several  Roman  cuius  have  been  discovered  at  Nairn. 
(Carlisle,  Top.  Diet,  of  Scotland.) 

Auldearn,  a  parish,  the  kirk  of  which  is  about  two  miles 
south-east  of  Nairn,  is  a  burgh  of  barony.  The  parish  had, 
in  1931,  330  inhabited  houses  and  1  (■  1 3  inhabitants. 

Nairnshire  is  united  under  ono  sheriff  with  Elginshire- 
the  sheriff,  as  in  the  other  counties  of  Scotland,  is  a  paid 
legal  functionary  or  judge,  with  extensive  jurisdiction  in 
civil  cases  and  more  rostricti'd  jurisdiction  in  criminal 
cases.  (MacC ul loch's  Statistical  Account  of  the  British 
Empire.) 

There  is  little  crime  in  tho  county,  and  that  little  is  de- 
creasing, from  greater  decision  in  enforcing  the  laws  against 
smuggling,  and  from  the  growth  of  self-respect,  the  result 
of  tho  increased  civilization  of  the  people.  Petty  assaults 
and  other  breaches  of  the  peace,  almost  all  arising  from 
drunkenness,  are  the  most  common  offences.  Drunkenness 
is  however  diminishing ;  but  tbe  condition  of  the  people  is 
much  depressed.  Most  of  the  adults  are  able  to  read,  and 
the  men  can  generally  write.  {Second  Report  of  Inspector* 
o/Pruons.) 

There  is  much  suffering  among  the  people  from  poverty: 
in  the  parish  of  Nairn  alone,  in  1 636,  200  persons  were  on 
the  poor-roll.  The  condition  of  the  able-bodied  labourer  hat 
however  improved.  There  is  a  savings'  bank  near  Nairn. 
Potatoes  and  herrings  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  food 
of  the  poorer  classes. 

The  three  parishes  which  are  wholly  within  the  county, 
and  two  of  those  which  are  partly  within  it,  are  in  tho  pres- 
bytery of  Nairn;  the  remainder  of  those  which  are  partly 
in  the  county  aic  severally  in  the  presbyteries  of  Inverness, 
Forres,  and  Dingwall.  The  presbytery  of  Dingwall  is  in 
the  synod  of  Ross ;  the  other  presbyteries  ate  in  the  synod 
of  Moray. 

For  parliamentary  purposes  the  county  is  united  with 
that  of  Elgin :  the  two  return  one  member.  Before  tho 
Reform  Act,  Nairnshire  returned  a  member  alternately 
with  Cromartyshire. 

This  county  was  formerly  included  in  the  district  of 
Moray.  It  contains  some  antiquities,  or  which  the  most 
interesting  is  Calder  or  Cawdor  Castle,  the  antient  seat  of 
the  thanes  of  Cawdor.  In  this  building  tradition  has  fixed 
the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Duncan  by  Macbeth,  and  the 
very  bed  in  which  he  was  murdered  is  professedly  shown  ; 
but  the  tower,  which  alone  remains  of  the  old  castle,  and  to 
which  is  attached  a  more  modern  building,  is  obviously  of 
later  date  than  the  transaction  connected  with  it.  In  the 
parish  of  Nairn  are  the  vestiges  of  an  antient  fortress,  called 
Caistle  Fionlah,  i.e.  Finl ay's  Castle'  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance are  the  remains  of  the  castle  of  Rait,  tbe  seat  of  tbe 
Cummins.  Below  this  castle  there  is  a  place  called  Knock- 
na-Gillan  or  Knoch-na-Gi/Iaw.  i.e.  'the  bill  where  tho 
young  men  were  killed.'  It  takes  its  name  from  the  slaugh- 
ter, by  the  Cummins,  of  eighteen  of  the  clan  Macintosh 
with  whom  they  had  a  feud. 

In  the  year  1643  the  low  country,  the  people  of  which 
favoured  the  Covenanters,  was  ravaged  by  Montrose,  who 
destroyed  the  fishermen's  boats  and  nets.  The  Covenanters, 
under  General  Hurry  or  Urry,  attacked  him  at  Auldearn 
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os ;  and  if  in  any  instance  there  is  any  deviation  fr »: « 
rule,  it  is  for  some  special  reason,  and  we  see  it  to  be  ju 
ception  to  what  was  the  usual  practice. 

In  the  other  nations,  the  fathers  of  European  civil  ;ir 
it  was  the  same,  Egypt,  Syria,  Persia,  and  Greece  ;  u; 
sonf  one  word:  and  so  in  the  earliest  periods  to  wh 
can  ascend  in  the  history  of  the  Latin  nation,  we  ha??  r- 
more  than  one  word  to  denote  one  individual,  or  if  it. 
i  a  «ccond  word  emploved,  it  bespeaks  an  origin  in  svzn 


St-  -  -    i  » 

NAKED  SEEI^S.  T  *s  naiie  ins  allied  by  Linnaeus 
♦>  a  siz-ill  i.z-ji  *>t  fruit  wh.:h  d.os  n:t  directly  War  a  style 
i'  the  i'^x.  an  i  Va  ?h  hi*  the  aprearance  of  a  seed,  as  in 
:.:e  >-.?».  tie  EXad-nettle,  the  B-»~.r?.  Ate:  such  fruits  are 
n.-v  ■•i»jt«i  n~~~\.Li  by  many  writers.  Naked  seeds 
>tr  z*\s  so  zi'li.  i  a-e  se--«is  wh  :h  are  fcrtii  sed  by  immeJi- 
i*  r.'i'j.::  t.::  r-.^:u  ;-i  wh::h  hive  no  periearrial 
r  .-r  z^:  i"_e-  it.-  ::  ;rrso:i:  in: -2  }~i*y  in  the  great  class 
..-'  G~-lz  --nr^i^  th-ii  is  i-  say.  i^  Cniierx,  tyeadaeeap, 
l:  i  I*.-.- *j.i  *fr.     I:   b.w£-er  s>  tzrt.zi-s  hir>?ns   that 

u;\  a:"*er  the  irJi-ence  of 

—  .-—-I-.-,   x~    .1   Lc  -  .-:    t>il.:tr  ::e>-     In  such 
_=     r  s.  •  _-  :  .t  j-»:-*.-r.  "  -i-  i-  h -:  n;:  m  the  sense 


r-*ar  Nairn,  bat  were  beaten  with  the  loss  of  2000  mea. 

II  -tr  -se  bcrr.t  the  towns  of  Eig'.n  and  Nairn. 

I-  the  RrS..  ..a  of  1745-46  the  royal  army  in  pursuit  of 

the  Pr**ezder>  forces  crossed  the  county.    The  battle  of 

Ci-L  *i=-  wis  f  jjht  just  beyond  the  boundary,   in  the 

eu--*v  .:  Ir^ert-ws. 

ip.i-.;lr'5  Zv^ni.'rn  .-./■  SyM-znd :  Beauti**  of  Scot- 

li-i:    M:.C-.l  •:-'*   S ':'»»**** i/  A<—iunt    of   th*  British 

k.    i;** :  -V  -  -  •'.:  *  7.if   . ». 7 1  -y  r-  *  "!  ^:*»  »7  **<?rf  *  B*rort*  j  a  «ccond  word  employed,  it  bespeaks  an  origin 

zer  Par  :-i~  emir}  Pa;ers;  Corbie's  T^p.  D«£/.  o/    wh:ch  is  apart  from  the  simple,  colloquial,  and  Usuai  ! 

nation  of  him. 

In  the  Celtic  and  German  nations  it  appears   to  "' 
been  the  same;   Arminiut,  Ariorishu,  and  the  lib.': 
in  Britain,  Caractacut.  The  Saxons  were  a  nation  m  ■>. 
this,  the  primitive  system,  was  still  prevalent,  not  on'.*  * 
they  first  established  a  colony  in  Britain,  but  during  the  r 
period  when  the  descendants  of  Hengist  held  the  *-*  • 
authority  in  this  island.     Persons  do,  to  be  sure,  r* 
themselves  in  the  pages  of  historians  with  such  afl!  \ 
H:rw>;/,    Ir,nn-iey    but  it  may  be  reasonably  c 
whether  these  terms  can  be  properly  regarded  zs  »• 
and  if  it  is  admitted  that  they  may  be  sucb,  still  th-.- 
^  mz-1.  :'t-:V  thrtz.  ani  1-^L^f.re  j  only  exceptions,  the  srreat  mass  of  the  Saxon  p  r  .'. 

of  whatever  rack,  having  bat  one  single  word  by  «v 
individual  was  denoted,  such    as    Edwin?   Af/ri-^  '» 
I"/,  To*  ft',  //j/r-'i,  and  the  l:ke. 

As  nations  advanced  in  refinement,  the  names  tf  :; 
divi  !ua!s  comprising  them  became  more  complex.  A: 
z  -...  -.  ~*-r.  .:s„  in  17*1.  ar.d  I  the  R. ruins,  f_r  instance,  we  hare  Publius  Ccrue'  ■.   * 
.i  Y.  >: .  w.     A".*:ri."j  to  the  s  fio  Ar'ri.\;nus.  C&us  Ju.iwt  C^pfjr, Publius  Orrir:*  ' 

an-1  names  of  this  chss  farmed  the  rule,  at  least  in  f 
which  were  free.    The  slaves  probably  remained  w.  . 
single  Wvrdonly. 

We  have  n^t  room  to  er.ter  into  an  examirat!-  •* 
principle  on  which  this  new  form  of  personal  den«  w.  '. 
was  constructed.  A  un»:»jrm  pnnc.pie,  like  that  very  \. 
b!e  one  on  which  our  own  personal  nomenclature  is  af  ■ 
sent  constructed,  r/erLaps  d.  I  n;t  exist,  so  that  cur  p: 
system  is  rather  to  be  recariei  as  the  inrenticn  of  rr 
nations,  than  as  borrowed  by  them  from  any  of  the  • 
of  more  antient  civil^ratirn. 

The  principle  of  the  mrrtern  system  cf  persona!  n»n. 
ture  in  our  own  cation  is  ths:  to  have  one  n:.T.:  * 
individual,  jcined  to  a  <tc?~d  carce,  which  is  c  n:_ 
some  panic -Lar  stirrs  in  ihe  great  Erjlish  fani.lv  x.,  *. 
he  belong     We  c^ll  the  tv.o  the  n~m<?  and  the   ■.  • 
We  think  in  those  «iiys  c.:h  r:^  tf  the  latter  \ 
the  tVriuer.     B-t  iu  t^e  ni.%re  sclemn  acts  of  c-r  I 
find  the  pr:rcr  c.v:>c<:ue=-'e  civtn  to  that  whi'*h  1- 
the  name:  1:1  v   p\-m.  l^  c.;z.^Lt-ry  C.ir^tiaa  ;.  5". 
at  niairuj^e.  **ht^  the  nazie  ^  tbe  thing  :n  que-* 
that  «  \ur.  is  ?r  nt*">  the  r  '.r-e.  and  r.M  t^ie  sum  i~~    ■ 
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-  .1  1;  -.  -.-.1  lie  : 'iry  M?m^ 

1  -.*_._  j  :  ~    _-e  -T-  .:  ;  f-r.  -ti  the 

-•-•i  :*\:i:k.T.   he  e-.r.l^l  him- 
,2   '   — i-  *  •     1  *-'"a*"re 

^-r:.-:  is   ..  r\.-:e  £rz.crai  a?t;n^>h- 
':_»   :-rr^?.  h*   ret.rci   to  his  own 
^    :f  l::er^:T  erj.vnient 


-,     .(-. 


.1 


that  ii.nie>t:c 


*  --    *   • 


1    •_-   3  r  .".:«   :•;"•;:   ^-— 

-   ti  1  i:   si":-"..    1:  =r  Sc-r^rv-i  to  himself  by  his 

j.  i.  -:-t    u lr  "i-j.r^  *.iy.     Thus  eminently 

--._-.  l  .;  *"  =  "•  r=>.c.^  1^  tr^i.  ;-.*.  tVl.city  of  his  life  met 
i  -  -  ^r-  •  -7_.t  .::  tr.AU  ih^:  v^f  a  premature  death, 
-_  -  I/t^  •..!.-...  rliTci.Jb}  afover.  July  17-29,  1814. 

:     _T £  -T—    :  1^  -^e,  leaMiij  behind  him  two  infant 

_;..-..•:    —  1=  ^a  I  .fc  Ae\i  as  ploiUes  of  the  increasing 

7.    .:i  .:  12  1  .;  I -.  •>t;.n  ard  possessed  of  a  fund  of 
^     .  ?.    ^c  uii   ;        >-?   ;•  Nikh.:nov  had  main  singular!- 

i.rl   ".>  >h>  e\cn  atu.1:^  his  most 

A...^vC  t-.;:;  m  h.s  ehaiaeter  was 

■  i:  »     »»Ti  i.tcr.ir)  taleir.s,  r.ot\uth- 

.*  *-     .  .*  >.  a::d  :!.i>e  ::i  vh.oh  he 
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Fa.'cs/  waioh  '  Ivvks,  e^er.  d.-y^  t.»  the  cl.se  c(  the  se^eatctr.th 
l>o>.Jes  Iks    tha:  catilj^ui*  iri  ^:if\es  »re  «*  ^:e:.n:es  so  r;-;j" 
tLa:  the  zi^cs*  1    i  r.:t  tl  :  s_ rz.azitrs»  ire  rarj--.  ;   .- 
bctual  cri^r.     Fi.  ^-.-"s  *  1^-:  -.^--ji  P^-etaruni  *  {  .:* 
-.  »    .1  i-ja':;^!  111  dv ;;>.::!     late  iiista-.v. 
:    ,k"    R  .—  a  l\*  N.vlv   iu  a:id  •      T^e  val-ie  ^f  :!:I<  rrr.-:.rle  L:s  here:   th^t  :t   is  s 
1.-  .>    ii'^YIares*  M.^rvtue-     aiii».i>\  iz;«ie  cf  «h:w^.j.  tc  k^e  ex:e~t,  t«j  w_* 
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>•  tijs-    li:  ;.  ^  r*>;.o::  **«e  b.  «s^  .:'  3.":;5i  .-;x  :?  . 
<  '  ^   _«o5  ,*:*  S*\..  Nsscsi-   ^-  -:>  i.O:*.:-s»  and  a  fv- 

j     >  :  .-.:>.:..  ^  »-.\i  1^  :>  ;  *1n  *,m.'  :«:^ :^  cr.c  t    - 
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1.  Foreign  names,  142. 

2.  Names  of  locality.     Generic,  57;   specific,  249. 

Total  306. 

3.  Names  of  occupation,  79. 

4.  Patronymical,   172,   of  which    43  were   Saxon 

names. 

5.  Descriptive,  35, 

The  results  would  be  somewhat  different  in  a  population 
of  a  different  kind.  There  are  six  families  who  have  names 
of  occupation  in  the  English  peerage.  The  number  of  the 
individuals  bearing  the  names  varies  greatly  in  the  five 
classes.  The  ratio  of  the  number  of  persons  bearing  the 
name  to  the  name  itself  is  the  lowest  in  the  first  and  second 

classes. 
The  nations  who  contributed  the  142  foreign  names  were 

these:— 


Italian,  2 
Portuguese,  2 
Cornish,        2 


Scots,      44       German,  9      Italian,         2      Poles,  1 
French,  39       Dutch,     6 
Irish,       32       Welsh,     5 

Thus  much  fir  the  surname. 

The  aaei  of  the  antient  Saxon  population  of  England 
were  nearly  all  descriptive  of  some  quality  of  mind  or  body. 
Thus  Edward  is  truth-keeper ;  Winjred,  win-peace ;  Alfred, 
all-peace ;  Edmund,  truth-mouth ;  Ailurin,  of  all  beloved ; 
Llf,  wolf.  But  a  great  change  took  place  soon  after  the 
Conquest.  We  see  in  the  names  of  the  Normans  who 
became  settled  in  England  many  which  continued  for  ages 
labourite  names  of  the  Er.ziish  nacon ;  Ro^er,  lialfh,  Hugh, 
Humphrey,  Geffrey,  Giliert*  To  tbem  also  we  owe  the 
inir>iwCt^Q  aux>n£?t  us  of  names  of  religion.  If  these 
names  ex.^red  at  a;*  in  E&*iarul  before  the  Conquest,  they 
were  exceetLngiy  rare.  In  the  catalogues  of  Saxon  bishops, 
not  o.^e  occurs.  Even  am  jngst  the  first  rare  of  Normans 
they  did  not  abound.  We  find  Adam,  John,  Stef>hen, 
I>xrxd,  Peter,  ilillhew,  ar.d  perhaps  a  few  others.  But  in 
tee  century  and  a  half  after  tiat  event,  names  of  this  class 
bez-an  to  prevail  in  a  great  degree.  It  was  a  period  of 
extraordinary  Christian  devotion :  the  exertions  in  founding 
monasteries,  bu/i*Lng  churches,  and  maintaining  the  war 
a*2i2»*t  the  infricis  show  it.  In  th»s  stale  of  the  public 
B  nd  the  new  system  of  taking  names  of  religion  spread 
ax>i  strengthened.  The  names  of  religion  weie  almost 
wik/.ij  frocu  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  a  few  only  being 
taken  from  the  names  of  persons  who  have  been  eminent 
m  hies  tzses  for  their  Christian  virtues. 

Sjice  L-en  little  change  his  taken  place.  A  few  names 
core  ecmmoQ  have  >>il  their  popularity ;  a  few  others  have 
b^en  introduced.  There  have  been  periods  when  names 
t»>^ae*s^at  ltzz+&l)c  have  hxl  a  popularity;  such  as  the 
macs  of  the  virtue*,  as  Pmitnce,  Truth,  PnaUnce,  Faith, 
bv  wh.<?a  women  have  been  named ;  Thankful,  Faithful, 
SiaU>*:h,  acd  others  more  extraordinary,  have  been  given 
t«  :aea.  Jv-me  west  for  a  tune  into  another  extreme,  and 
we  hid  Hjnnit'sl,  Stxpio,  Cottar,  and  HercuUs. 

We  tav»  hovever  not  beea  iuffio.endy  attentive  to  the 
lay.r'^zM  of  keeping  up  a  s^>ck  of  what  we  call  Christian 
fcm**.  Oar  po^-^u.n  has  increased  to  a  very  great 
er:eit,  w*~«e  &»*r  i'lrnaaae*  have  rather  diminished  than 
t^<e  ^"•trary.  We  *i*,^i  thenrf^re,  if  we  wi»u  that  names 
%:**+A  ae.  -mzai  tfcey  are  intended  to  be,  Sotamina,  increase 
tae  i  «svver  A  U+j*e  eimei  out  of  which  we  have  the  power 
v>r*rr.»  U  ttierJjM.  As  it  is.  with  a  population  of  20  or 
3»i  x^.ocl*.  we  &a«e  bat  £3  names  of  men  which  can  be 
sn«<  wjumuZ  «-,oe  appearariee  of  singularity.  Of  these  12 
are  **  mwxx  U*rA+*at  use  than  thereat: — 

J.-.s        W.'.aaa    Henry    Gecrpe     James     Robert 
T~.esa4    \tvjc*     Charles  Edvard    Richard  Samuel 

Of  *  ■***„  4  are  same*  'A  rei:g>xi ;  4  are  names  introduced 
ax  :^*r  Gjo-.  .*« :  J  cases  m:r>ij<ced  at  a  later  period  from 
t.-->  wor.ir.-i:«re  .-,/  oc^er  countries;  1  is  pure  Saxon.  Of 
*...»  i.  £asa**  ',f  serrjciary  fr*rt -ency,  2*  are  names  of  re- 


r«vi 


/♦ 


t£ie  *£  r*a^»e*  of  men  in  ordinary  use,  32 
*f»  u.»s  rX  t-\  zxs^  or  ccc^ideraoiy  more  than  one-half. 
a~i:  •  .^t  \r*  \„  tax-en  from  the  Scr.  p  Cures. 

\  „• .  -.    ••,*  -_^  at  the  +  3  names  in  respect  of  the  lan- 
^p  •«■»  •«-rh  they  are  derived,  it  appears  that 
2-#  are  ,f  Hebrew  orvzin, 
1>  frva  t'rus  var.ci*  *La!ecU  of  Western 

E-ro^>, 
£  fr  joa  lae  Gr%*k,  and 
4  from  tiie  lafco, 


There  are  a  multitude  of  names,  once  in  use  in  Rngi. 
which  might  easily  be  revived,  and  it  would  be  a  mat:, 
some  public  convenience  to  do  so.    Few  persons  ha%< 
found  inconvenience  in  some  form  or  other  from  the  • 
of  sufficient  distinctness  in  the  name  he  bears.    TL. 
little  time  ago  there  were  two  antiquarian  Chalmers* : 
Parkes  upon  the  bench ;   two  Whitakers,  both,  clergy, 
and  both  writers  on  Lancashire  topography:     some  - 
ago  there  were  two  Dr.  John  Thomas's,  both  chapla  : . 
the  king,  and  both   bishops;    and  two  Dr.  Gray*, 
divines,  both  writers  in  their  own  profession,  both  ounr. 
with  historic  literature  and  poetry,  and  both  eiiga^-- 
controversies  with  Warburton.     This  occasions  coai. 
To  change  a  surname  is  a  difficult  and  expensive  pr» 
the  cheapest  and  simplest  remedy  is  to  give    a  laj 
baptism  which  will  be  marked  and  remembered,  as  /. 
HaiL   Of  neglected  names  there  are,  Austin,  Allun,  At. 
Arnold,  Baldwin,  Blase,  Barnard,  Fabian,  Ferdinand,  J 
line,  Miles,  Sylvester,  Theobald,  Theodore*  and  a  I  • 
others.    But  it  might  be  worth  the  consideration  of  c 
ment,  whether  some  facilities  should  not  be  afforded  = . 
creasing  our  very  scanty  stock  of  surnames  by  the  :-. 
of  many  which  are  now  extinct  and  lost  in  per»ou> 
descend  from  those  who  bore  them. 

N  AMUR,  the  French  name  for  NAM  EN,  a  pro 
the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  bounded  on  the  north  by  B. . 
on  the  northeast  and  east  by  Liege,  on  the  south  e^ 
Luxemburg,  on  the  south  by  France  (department  of  A- 
nesX  and  on  the  east  by  HainaulL    Its  greatest  len?t  I  * 
north  to  south  is  55  English  miles,  and  its  greatest  b> 
42  miles;  its  area  is  366,181   hectares,  eoual  to   ■ 
English  acres,  or  1413  square  miles,  and  is  thus  emp:   - 

In  cultivation      .     .  181,306 

Marshes  and  waste  land  48,343 

Woods  and  forests     .  125.541 

Sites  of  buildings      .  1,277 

Roads  and  streets     •  7,523 

Rivers  and  streams  •  1,658 

Undeseribed  ...  533 


366,181      hectares. 

The  province  is  watered  by  the  Maas,  the  Sambr-j. 
Lesse,  and  several  small  streams,  br  which  it  is  trave  - 
all  directions.    The  Maas  enters  Namur  from  Frarv- 
the  town  of  Givet,  and  runs  north-north-east  about 
to  Dm  ant,  when  it  flows  to  the  north-north-west  * 
miles  to  the  city  of  Namur,  and  turning  to  the  e:-;  - 
east,  enters  the  province  of  Liege  at  the  distaio-. 
miles  from  Namur.     The  Sambre  enters  the  pro\ 
Hainault  about  10  miles  east  of  Namur,  at  which 
fulls  into  the  Maas.    The  Lesse  enters  Namur  f.  i. 
emburg  at  Palizeul,  and  flowing  first  to  the  n . 
then  to  the  north-east,  falls  into  the  Maas  a  short  i 
south  of  DinanL 

The  soil  of  the  province  is  generally  fertile,  c^  - 
for  the  most  part  of  an  unctuous  marl,  but  without  a  > 
depth.    Of  the  three  arronJissemens  or  districts  ir.  • 
the  province  is  divided,  viz.  Namur,  Dinant,  and  P 
ville,  that  of  Namur  is  the  most  productive,  the  <.  * 
being  more  stoney.  The  principal  agricultural  prod-c 
whear,  rye,  oats,  barley,   hemp,  flax,  and  chicory, 
grain  harvests  do  not  more  than  suffice  for  the  const.  * 
of  the  province.    There  are  few  natural  meadow» 
district  of  Namur,  but  in  the  other  parts  of  the  ;  - 
the  meadows  are  the  most  profitable  of  the  lands.   A  - 
grasses  are  also  much  cultivated,  especially  trvf.  ^ 
district  of  Namur.  Wood  grows  abundantly  in  die  \  r 
The  trees  are  principally  oak  (the  bark  of  which  i 
article  of  export),  beech,  ash,  hornbeam,  birch,  ar*: 
With  the  exception  of  the  oak  trees,  which  are   -- 
building  purposes,  the  wood  which  is  cut  is  eonver . 
charcoal  for  the  use  of  smelting  furnaces.     A   grev. 
plantations  have  been  made  of  late  years,  e-pe-- 
places  where,  through  a  want  of  depth  in  the  sv-.l.  .  - 
vation  cannot  be  profitably  conducted.    The  brv- 
draught  horses  forms  an  important  branch  of  run**    ■ 
tion ;  they  are  at  once  strong  and  active,  and  the  ' 
are  careful  to  preserve  the  breed  unmixed.   Great  l 
of  swine  are  bred,  and  are  mostly  sold  to  itinerant  ~ 
Near  to  Dinant  some  are  killed  and  salted  for  exj» 
The  fanners  occasionally  suffer  from  the  visits  t>:*  * 
and  there  are  great  numbers  of  foxes,  rats, 
polecats. 
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mi  11  Lilly  ihe  produce  of  6(100  to  7000  hectares  (16,000  acres). 
lit  number  of  people  employed  in  the  iron-works  U  9 13,  in 
ddition  to  niintis,  wood-cutters,  charcoal-burners,  wag- 
micrs,  Ktc.,  amounting  to  13,700  persons.  The  lead-mines 
Iiii.Ii  are  near  the  city  of  Namur  have  been  open  since 
(113,  but  their  working  has  been  discontinued  at  various 
nits.  These  mines  are  worked  by  a  company,  who  employ 
i  ilium  about  200  men.  No  return  of  the  produce  baa 
Lti)  given.  The  coal-field  of  this  province  has  already 
nil  sutliciently  described.  [Belgium.]  The  marble  quar- 
i'il  in  Namur  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  province,  and 
ives  employment  in  sawing  and  polishing  it  to  a  great  num- 
cr  of  persons.  It  is  of  various  colours,  red,  grey,  blue,  and 
inck  ;  the  greatest  part  of  what  is  raised  is  exported  to 
ranee.  The  potters'  clay  found  in  Ilie  province  is  used 
liielly  at  Namur  and  Ardenne. 

In  addition  to  the  branches  of  industry  already  mentioned, 
n.iraur  contains  the  only  copper-works  in  Belgium.  The 
iw  material  is  procured  chiefly  from  Sweden,  and  the  prin- 
l>al    market  for   the   manufactured    goods    is   found  in 


The 


province  of  Namur  contains  only  five  towns, 
in-,  Ardenne,  Dinant,  Fosse,  and  Philippeville.  With 
iht  exception  of  the  capital,  they  are  all  inconsiderable 
places.  Ardenne  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Maas,  near  to  the  border  of  Liege,  in  50°  30'  N.  lat.  and 
5-  -l'  E.  loDg.  Its  population  in  IS37  was  4314.  Various 
kinds  of  earthenware  are  made  in  tbe  town,  and  there  is 
a  paiier-mill  in  which  140  workmen  are  employed.  Dinant 
is  likewise  situated  on  the  Maas,  in  Su°  17'  N.  lat  and  4° 
14'  E.  long.  Its  population  in  1837  was  5033.  They  are 
engaged  in  manufacturing  woollen  cloths,  paper,  and  hats, 
and  in  cutting  and  polishing  marble.  Fosse,  a  small  town 
.vn)i  2?ii  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  5Q°  W  N.lat.  and  4s 
i-1'  E.  long.,  about  9  miles  south-west  of  Namur.  The  coal- 
mines and  marble-quarries  in  the  vicinity  give  employment 
to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Philippeville,  in  SO"  12' N.lat. 
and  4"  32'  E.  long.,  although  the  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
nii'iit,  bos  only  1 1 27  inhabitants.  It  is  built  on  an  eminence 
yud  fortified:  the  walls  form  an  irregular  pentagon.  The 
town  is  composed  of  ten  wide  well-paved  streets. 

The  population  of  the  province,  on  January  1,  1838,  was 
220,665.  The  movement  of  the  population  during  1837  was 
as  follows:— 

Malm.      Fstult*.        Total. 

Horn— in  towns      ...         567         628         1189 
„       in  the  country  ,     .      3211      3046        6237 


3778       3688 


2002       1902 
2516       2393 
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I'Tig.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sombre  and  the  Mans.  It 
is  considered  to  be  the  strongest  fortress  in  Belgium.  It  is 
entered  by  eleven  gates;  the  streets  are  wide  and  clean; 
i  lie  houses  are  mostly  built  of  a  bluish  stone  and  are  slated, 
i'litre  are  several  squares;  two  bridges,  one  over  the  Maas. 
(lit  other  over  the  Sombre ;  and  six  churches,  one  of  which 
is  tbe  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Aubin.  This  is  a  fine  build- 
ing of  modern  architecture;  the  front  is  ornamented  with 
twenty  Corinthian  columns,  sustaining  a  cornice  which 
bears  several  statues  of  white  marble.  On  either  side  of 
'lit  great  altar  are  fine  Btatues  in  Carrara  marble,  represent- 
ing St.  Pete:  and  St,  Paul.  This  building  was  begun  in 
1 :  jo,  and  finished  in  1767. 

The  situation  of  Namur,  at  the  confluence  of  two  naviga- 
■  •!«■  rivers,  is  favourable  to  commerce.  The  two  chief 
kanches  of  industry  are  the  manufacture  of  cutlery  and 
'Uiiniug.  Great  numbers  of  workmen  ere  employed  in  the 
neighbouring  collieries,  marble- quarries,  and  mines  of  iron 
P.  C,  No.  986. 


eudpf  the  sixth  century,  and  for  more  than  four  centuries 
thereafter  the  city  was  of  very  insignificant  dimensions. 
Early  in  the  eleventh  century,  under  the  reigns  of  Albert  I. 
and  II.,  it  was  much  enlarged,  and  by  the  beginning  of  tbe 
fifteenth  century  Namur  bad  attained  its  present  duuen- 

This  fortress  has  sustained  several  sieges,  the  most 
celebrated  of  which  was  successfully  undertaken  by  Louis 
XIV.,  assisted  by  the  renowned  Vauban,  in  1692.  The 
French  maintained  themselves  for  three  years  in  the  for- 
tress, to  the  defences  of  which  they  made  several  additions. 
On  the  3rd  July,  1695,  the  town  was  invested  by  the 
English  under  William  III.  The  garrison,  under  the' Mar- 
shal de  Boutuers,  consisted  of  14,000  men,  but  the  attack 
was  so  fierce,  that  tbe  marshal  capitulated  on  the  4th  of 
August.  Namur  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  count 
ofNassauin  1J04;  it  was  ceded  to  Austria,  in  1713,  and 
put  under  the  care  of  Holland  in  1715.  In  1746  it  was 
taken  by  France,  but  was  restored  to  Austria,  under  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748.  The  fortifications  were 
demolished  by  Joseph  II.  in  1 784,  but  were  afterwards  re- 
stored. It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1792,  retaken  by 
the  Auslrians  in  the  following  year,  and  falling  again  into 
the  hands  of  France  in  1794,  was  constituted  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  the  Sambreaud  Meuse,  and  so  continued 
until  1814,  when  tbe  Netherlands  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
France.  Namur  was  the  scene  of  an  obstinate  battle  in 
1815,  between  the  French  and  Prussians. 

The  population  of  the  city,  on  January  1,  1838,  was 
20,480. 

NANCY,  or  NANCI,  an  important  town  of  France, 
capital  of  tbe  department  of  Meurtbe,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Meurthe,  172  miles  east  of  Paris  in  a  direct 


E.  long. 

Nancy  is  not  known  to  have  existed  before  the  twelfth 
century.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  tbe  capital  of  Lorraine, 
and  was  several  times  taken  and  retaken,  especially  in  the 
struggle  in  which  Rene  II.,  duke  of  Lorraine,  bad  to  engage 
with  Charles  le  Temer&ire,  duke  of  Bourgogne  [Hour- 
ooonb],  for  the  possession  of  his  duchy.  It  was  under  the 
walls  of  this  town  (Jan.,  1477)  that  Charles  experienced 
his  last  fatal  defeat,  in  which  he  fell.  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.  (a.d.  1633}  it  was  taken  by  that  prince  from 
Charles  III.  or  IV.,  the  then  reigning  duke  of  Lorraine. 
The  fortifications  were  demolished  on  tbe  restoration  of  the 
town  to  the  dukes  of  Lorraine. 

The  town  is  situated  In  a  fertile  and  pleasant  plain  at  the 
foot  of  wooded  and  vine-covered  hills.  It  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  old  town  on  the  north  and  the  new  town  on  the 
south.  The  old  town  retains  some  portions  of  the  old  for- 
tifications: the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  Tbe  new 
town,  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, has  wide  and  straight  streets,  lined  with  good  houses : 
the  stateliness  of  its  public  buildings,  and  the  exlent  and 
beauty  of  its  squares  end  public  walks,  render  Nancy  one  of 
the  handsomest,  though  it  is  one  of  the  dullest,  of  tbe  great 
towns  of  France.  La  Place  Royale  is  the  finest  of  tbe 
squares:  one  side  is  formed  by  the  town-hall  (one  of  tbe 
handsomest  in  France),  containing  a  gallery  of  pictures; 
two  other  sides  are  occupied  by  the  office  of  the  prefect,  the 
custom-house,  the  theatre,  and  some  private  houses.  In 
the  angles  of  the  square  are  four  fountains,  and  in  front  of 
tbe  town-hall  a  triumphal  arch,  erected  by  Stanislas  Lcck- 
linaky.  duke  of  Lorraine,  to  Louis  XV.  Two  streets  run 
in  a  direct  line  from  this  square  to  two  of  the  town-gates, 
built  like  triumphal  arches.  Tbe  cathedral  is  not  remark- 
able, except  for  a  portal  with  a  triple  row  of  columns,  and 
for  the  high  altar.  The  little  church  of  Bon  Secours,  in 
the  suburb  of  St.  Pierre,  is  adorned  by  the  monuments  of 
Stanislas  Lecluinsky  and  his  wife.  This  church  was  erected 
by  Stanislas  to  replace  one  built  by  Rene  II.,  on  the  spot 
where  Charles  of  Bourgogne  fell.  There  are  fine  barracks 
both  for  cavalry  and  infantry,  an  Exchange,  and  other  public* 
buildings.  In  tbe  old  town  is  the  anticnt  Gothic  castle, 
the  former  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine;  and  adjacent 
small  church  of  Gothic  architecture,  the  burial- 
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others  are  in  the  church  itself;  other*  are  in  a  round  cha- 
pel attached  to  the  choir.  This  chanel  was  restored  in  1822, 
at  the  joint  expense  of  the  French  and  Austrian  govern- 
ments :  it  is  lighted  by  some  stained-glass  windows  in  the 
cupola  by  which  it  is  surmounted,  and  contains  seven  mar- 
ble tombs  erected  to  the  memory  of  tbe  dukes  of  Lorraine 
or  members  of  their  family,  a  marble  altar  on  which  is  a 
sculpture  of  Christ  in  his  grave-clothes,  and  other  orna- 
ments. The  remains  of  several  of  the  princes  of  Lorraine 
lie  in  the  vault  beneath. 

The  population  of  Nancy,  in  1826,  was  29,122  for  the 
communo;  in  1831  it  was  29,001  for  the  town,  and  29,783 
for  the  whole  commune ;  in  1836  it  was  31,445  for  tbe  com- 
mune. The  inhabitants  manufacture  hosiery,  hats,  and 
§  loves ;  and  embroider  muslin.  This  latter  branch  of  in- 
ustry  employs  many  hands;  the  embroidery  is  sent  to 
Paris  and  to  tbe  colonies.  They  spin  cotton  yarn  by  the 
agency  of  steam ;  and  make  coarse  woollen  cloth,  calico, 
muslin,  and  other  cotton  goods.  Some  chemical  prepara- 
tions are  manufactured;  also  vermicelli,  liqueurs,  paper- 
hangings,  and  earthenware.  There  are  several  establish- 
ments in  the  town  or  neighbourhood  for  spinning  woollen- 
yarn  and  weaving  muslin  and  calico;  besides  tan-mills, 
tanyards,  dye-houses,  breweries,  and  oil-presses.  There  is 
near  the  town  a  largo  bed  of  stone  well  adapted  for  litho- 
graphic printing.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  the  various  manu- 
factured articles ;  and  in  grain,  wine,  brandy,  wool,  and  iron. 
There  are  two  yearly  fair*,  one  of  twenty  days. 

Nancy  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  whose  diocese  comprehends 
the  department  of  Meurthe,  and  who  is  a  suffragan  of  the 
archbishop  of  Besancon ;  of  a  Cour  Royale,  whose  jurisdic- 
tion comprehends  the  departments  of  A eurthe,  Meuse,  and 
Vosges ;  of  a  subordinate  justice  court  and  a  commercial 
tribunal ;  and  of  several  fiscal  or  administrative  government 
offices.  There  are  several  hospitals  and  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  a  house  of  correction. 

There  is  a  public  library  of  23,000  volumes ;  and  there 
are  libraries  attached  to  the  bishopric,  tbe  Cour  Royale,  and 
the  high  school.  There  are  a  rich  museum,  a  cabinet  of 
natural  history,  and  a  botanic  garden ;  an  academic  unfver- 
sitaire,  a  high  school,  and  a  seminary  fir  the  priesthood ;  a 
school  of  design,  and  a  secondary  sohool  of  medicine ;  a 
central  agricultural  society,  a  royal  society  of  sciences  and 
arts,  an  elementary  Protestant  school,  a  Bible  society,  and 
a  society  formed  by  the  wealthier  Jews  of  the  department 
for  the  instruction  of  the  poor  children  of  their  nation  in  the 
useful  arts. 

Nancy  was  the  native  town  of  Marshal  Bassompierre,  of 
Claude  Lorraine  the  painter,  of  Calmet  the  Benedictine, 
and  other  eminent  men. 

The  arrondisseraent  of  Nancy  has  an  area  of  551  square 
miles,  and  contains  187  communes ;  the  population,  in  1831, 
was  127.944;  in  1836  it  was  129,841. 

NANOASAKI.    [Japan.] 

NANI'NA,  Mr.  Gray's  name  for  a  genus  consisting  of 
the  phanorbicular  species  of  Helix,  with  large  umbilici,  in- 
cluded in  the  subgenns  Helicella  of  De  Flrussac.  The 
animal  was  first  discovered  and  figured  by  General  Hard- 
wicke  in  1797.  Mr.  Gray  characterizes  the  genus,  and 
enumerates  the  species  in  the '  Zoological  Proceedings  for 
1H34.' 

NANING  is  the  name  of  a  country  which  up  to  1832 
was  possessed  by  a  Malay  chief,  who  was  tributary  to  the 
British  province  of  Malacca.  In  the  year  1832  Naning  was 
annexed  to  that  province,  tbe  chief  having  risen  in  rebellion 
against  the  East  Indian  government.  It  lies  at  the  back  of 
the  other  territories,  and  separates  them  from  the  small  king- 
doms of  Rumbowe  and  Johole.  It  extends  north  and  south 
about  40  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  10  miles,  which 
gives  an  area  of  400  square  miles,  or  nearly  the  extent  of 
the  county  of  Bedford.  The  surface  is  undulating,  inter- 
spersed with  high  knolls  thickly  clothed  with  jungle;  the 
hollows  or  flats  between  the  undulations,  where  the  water 
lodges  in  the  rainy  season,  average  seventy  or  eighty  yards  in 
width,  and  either  form  a  swamp  or  paddy  ground.  The 
sod  on  the  high  grounds  is  red  and  generally  gravelly ;  on 
the  ffatn  it  is  soft  and  whitish.  Water  is  plentiful,  and 
may  easily  be  got  two  or  three  feet  below  the  surface,  on 
the  slopes  of  the  rising  grounds.  The  chief  products 
are  nw,  timber,  and  fruits ;  pepper  and  gamboge  are 
cultivated.  Among  the  fruits  are  raaugosteens,  pine-apples, 
jack-trees,  and  many  other  kinds.  There  are  forty-five 
species  of  trees  in  the  jungle,  of  which  the  fruit  is  edible. 


A  smalt  portion  of  gold  is  found,  and  tin  fn  considerate 
quantities.  According  to  a  census  taken  in  1829,  the  p«  r  .- 
lation  amounted  to  3458,  probably  males,  as  it  is  addr-i 
that  1800  were  capable  of  bearing  arms.  They  are  Malaj  *. 
profess  the  Mohammedan  faith,  and  live  in  villages.' 
which  the  largest,  called  Sabany,  contains  148  hou^. 
(Moor's  Notice*  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Singapore,  1  i  7. 

NANKEEN,  a  description  of  cotton  cloths,  usual ly  ..f; 
yellow  colour,  imported  from  China,  and  taking  their  tui- 
from  the  city  of  Nankin,  in  which  great  quantities  of  th>?* 
are  made.  The  peculiar  colour  of  these  cloths  is  natan. 
to  the  cotton- wool  of  which  they  are  made,  and  not  the  effe-: 
of  any  dye.  White  cloths  of  similar  texture  are  imports 
from  China,  and  these,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  yelk-* 
cloths,  are  called  white  nankeens.  Nankeen  cloths  w 
formerly  very  much  used  in  England  for  gentlemec'i 
summer  clothing,  but  better  fabrics  of  home  man  t  far 
ture  being  now  procurable  at  lower  prices,  these  hat- 
taken  the  place  of  the  Chinese  goods.  Within  the  last  v. 
years  the  annual  importation  of  nankeen  cloths  into  r* 
United  Kingdom,  from  China,  has  exceeded  900,000  pietv 
but  the  quantity  brought  in  1838  was  under  60,000  pk«.< 
and  the  greater  part  of  these  was  re-exported. 

NANKIN,  a  town  in  China,  on  the  south  bank  of  tb: 
river  Yantse-kiang,  near  32°  N.  lat.  and  117*  E.  long.,  ar/i 
about  120  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.     It  is  s  : 
that  at  some  remote  period  sea-vessels  were  able  to  ascer.j 
the  river  to  the  town,  but  the  very  low  and  swampy  sb." 
which  extends  in  these  parts  along  the  Hoang-Hay  (Ye!!  - 
Sea)  renders  this  statement  improbable.     This  town  w* 
the  capital  of  the  empire  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  n- 
tury,  and  at  that  time  the  largest  town  on  the  globe.    I 
give  an  idea  of  its  then  extent,  the  Chinese  historical  reccri 
say,  that  if  two  horsemen  were  to  go  out  in  the  morning  * 
the  same  gate,  and  were  to  gallop  round  by  opposite  «3}< 
they  would  not  meet  before  night.    This  is  certainly: 
exaggeration.    The  Jesuits,  when  surveying  the  town  ?  • 
the  purpose  of  making  a  plan  of  it,  found  that  the  circuit 
the  exterior  walls  was  37  lie*,  or  nearly  20  miles ;  and  rt 
agrees  pretty  well  with  the  description  given  by  Ellis,  «t 
estimates  the  distance  between  the  gate  near  the  river  a 
the  Porcelain  Tower  at  about  six  miles,  and  says  that  r 
area  of  not  less  than  thirty  miles  was  diversified  with  grorr; 
houses,  cultivation,  and  hilts,  and  enclosed  within  the  ev 
rior  wall,  which  forms  an  irregular  polygon.    But  the  ah 
of  this  area  is  not  covered  with  houses  bnilt    in  re;- 
streets ;  only  about  one-fourth  of  it  at  present  ts  corerw  * 
the  town,  which  occupies  that  part  which  is  farthest  f.  - 
the  river,  and  is  about  six  miles  from  its  banks. 

The  town  began  to  decrease  when  Kublai-khan  rem 
the  Imperial  residence  to  Pekin,  and  still   more  ra; 
when  the  six  great  tribunals,  which  for  some  time  » 
kept  at  Pekin  and  Nankin,  were  attached  to  the  court . 
Pekin.    When  this  took  place  the  name  of  the  town  N 
kin  (the  southern  court)  was  changed  into  that  of  K 
ning-foo,  as  it  is  now  always  called  in  public  docume  • 
though  the  people  continue  to  call  it  Nankin. 

The  present  town  consists  of  four  principal  streets,  r* 
ning    parallel  to  one  another,   and  intersected  at  r.; 
angles  by  smaller  ones.    Through  one  of  the  larger  $::- 
a  narrow  channel  flows,  which  is  crossed  at  intervals 
bridges  of  a  single  arch.    The  streets  are  not  spacious,  ■ 
have  the  appearance  of  unusual  cleanliness.      The  ;. 
within  the  walls,  which  is  now  only  occupied  by  gar 
and  bamboo  groves,  is  still  crossed  by  paved  roads,  a  • 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  whole  area  was  once  t. 
upon. 

None  of  the  buildings  of  Nankin  are  distinguished 
their  architecture,  except  some  of  the  gates,  and  tbe  fan.  - 
Porcelain  Tower,  which  is  attached  to  one  of  tbe  pag  ' 
or  temples.  This  building  is  octagonal,  and  of  a  consider: 
height  in  proportion  to  its  base,  the  height  being  more  th* 
200  feet,  while  each  side  of  the  base  measures  only  40  fo 
It  consists  of  nine  stories,  all  of  equal  height,  except ' 
ground- floor,  which  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  rest.  E* 
story  consists  of  one  saloon,  with  painted  ceilings ;  ir.- 
along  the  walls  statues  are  placed.     Nearly  the  whole  oi ':  - 
interior  is  gilded.    The  material  of  the  wall  seems  to  U 
highly  polished  stone ;  but  probably  it  is  composed  of  br 
made  of  a  fine  clay,  susceptible  of  impressions,  as  the  fijj..  * 
show  which  appear  on  them.    On  the  outer  side  of  the  ■.» 
they  are  white,  and,  according  to  Ellis,  are  merely  the  v: 
bricks  frequently  used  in  China,    At  the  termination  «•: 
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by  tho  force  of  the  stream.  Vessels  of  200  Ions  come  up 
to  Nantes  at  spring-tides;  at  other  times  only  vessels  of 
100  tons  or  less  can  get  up.  Larger  vessels  either  remain 
at  PairahcBuf,  25  miles  lower  down,  or  at  least  discharge 
part  of  their  cargo  there.  The  quays  at  Nantes  extend 
along  the  river  side  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
suburb  Richebourg  to  the  western  or  lower  extremity  of 
the  quarter  of  La  Fosse. 

There  are  quays  all  round  the  He  Feydeau  and  in  one 
part  of  the  He  Gloriette,  and  along  the  bank  of  the  Erdre, 
which  expands  into  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  resembling  a  lake, 
with  its  banks  adorned  with  country-houses :  it  is  navigable 
to  Nort,  12  or  13  miles  above  Nantes.  The  merchant*  of 
Nantes  enjoy  a  high  reputation  for  the  punctual  fulfilment 
of  their  commercial  engagements :  they  were  formerly  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  slave-trade ;  and  during  the  last 
general  war  a  hundred  privateers  were  fitted  out  here. 
The  manufactures  are  considerable,  and  include  coarse 
woollen  cloth  and  flannel,  calico,  handkerchiefs,  fustian, 
bed-ticking,  and  other  cotton  or  linen  fabrics.  There  are 
copper-founderies,  and  iron-works  for  making  chain-cables, 
casting  cannon,  and  furnishing  other  articles  for  the  equip- 
ment of  vessels;  ship-building  yards  (at  which  corvettes 
und  other  small  ships  of  war  are  built)  and  ropewalks ; 
breweries,  brandy-distilleries,  vinegar-yards,  refining-houses 
for  colonial  aud  beet-root  sugar,  a  glass-house  for  bottles, 
tan-yards,  currying  establishments,  &o.  Pottery,  tobacco- 
pipes,  chemical  products,  brushes,  corks,  and  fishing-nets 
are  also  made.  There  is  a  victualling  establishment  for 
the  navy,  from  which  Brest,  Lorient,  and  Rochefort  are 
supplied.  Provisions  are  very  cheap.  The  trade  of  the 
port  is  not  limited  to  any  particular  part  of  tho  world: 
the  principal  articles  of  export  and  import  are  grain,  flour, 
ship-biscuit,  butter,  dried  pulse,  hides,  morocco  leather, 
timber,  agricultural  implements,  Spanish  and  Portuguese* 
wino,  liqueurs,  colonial  produce,  ana  French  manufactures. 
Vessels  are  fitted  out  tor  the  Newfoundland  cod-fishery, 
and  the  fishery  of  the  sardine,  or  pilchard,  is  actively 
carried  on.  The  navigation  of  the  river  facilitates  commu- 
nication with  tho  interior  of  France,  and  the  dangerous 
navigation  of  one  part  of  the  coast  is  superseded  by  the 
canal  from  Nantes  to  Brest.  The  salt  from  tip  salt-pans  of 
the  coast  about  Noirmoutier  and  Le  Croisic  is  in  great  part 
conveyed  into  the  interior  by  Nantes.  There  are  two 
weekly  markets  and  twelve  yearly  fairs. 

Nantes  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  the  foundation  of 
which  some  carry  back  to  tho  third  century :  the  diocese 
comprehends  the  department  of  Loire  Inferieure:  the 
bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Tours.  It  is  also 
the  seut  of  a  Lutheran  consistory.  There  are  nine  churches, 
six  nunneries,  and  four  hospitals.  There  are  a  subordinate 
court  of  justice  and  a  commercial  tribunal,  a  custom-house, 
a  mint,  and  a  variety  of  other  fiscal  or  administrative  go- 
vernment offices.  There  are  a  high  school,  two  seminaries 
for  the  priesthood,  a  school  of  design,  a  free  school  for 
navigation,  a  secondary  medical  school,  and  one  or  two 
courses  of  lectures.  Besides  the  publio  library  of  30,000 
volumes,  there  are  a  library  at  the  episcopal  palace,  museums 
of  paintings,  natural  history,  and  physical  science,  a  botanic 
garden,  an  observatory,  public  baths,  and  a  theatre.  There 
are  various  societies  for  literary  and  charitable  purposes. 

The  arrondiasement  of  Nantes  has  an  area  ot  685  square 
miles*  and  comprehends  sixty-six  communes:  the  population, 
in  1831.  was  205,627;  in  1836  it  was  205,892. 
NANTUA.    [Am.] 

NANTUCKKT  BAY.    [Massachusetts.] 

NANTYY1CH,  or  NAMFTYV1CH,  a  market-town  in 

the  hundred  of  Nantwich,  in  Cheshire,  on  the  river  Weaver, 

192  miles  from  London  on  the  road  through  Lichfield  and 

Stafford  to  Chester.     The  first  part  of  the  name  is  said 

to  be  derived  from  mm/,  a  British  word  signifying  a  brook 

or  valley;  the  second  part  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  corruption 

of  the  Roman  rtcau>;  and  though  locally  assumed  to  be  the 

appropriate  designation  of  a  salt- work,  is  in  reality  a  general 

designation  of  a  group  of  habitations,  whether  in  town  or 

country.    The  termination  wick  or  wich,  for  it  is  written 

both  *aya,  and  is  sometimes  separate  from  the  other  part  of 

the  name,  is  found  in  the  names  of  places  (e.^r.  Green-wieb, 

Woolwich,  Nor-wich,  Ipe-wich,  War-wick,  Aln-wick,  &c.) 

which  have  no  peculiar  connection  with  the  manufacture  of 

salt 

Nantwich  is  mentioned  in  *  Domesday*  by  the  simple 
deaifuauon  Wtch,  and  the  salt-works  are  there  mentioned. 


It  was  then  enclosed  by  the  river  Weaver  on  one  aide,  and 
on  the  other  by  a  ditch.  In  1069  Nantwich  was  the  *«** 
of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  the  Cheshiremen  to  ra*t 
the  advance  of  the  Normans  under  Hugh  Lupus,  earl  *A 
Chester.  It  was  afterwards  made  the  head  or  a  Normac 
lordship,  and  the  lords  had  a  castle  here,  of  which  then 
are  no  remains.  In  1438  and  1583  the  town  suffered  coo- 
siderably  from  fire.  The  damage  on  the  last  occasion  w 
estimated  at  30,000/.  In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  th? 
town  was  oeoupied  by  the  Parliamentarians,  from  whom  e 
was  taken  by  Lord  Grandison  just  before  the  battle  d 
Edge  Hill.  Sir  William  Brereton,  the  pari iamentary  geneni. 
afterwards  re-occupied  it,  and  made  it  his  hesd-quartm 
during  the  war.  It  was  besieged  (January,  1643*44)  by  i 
body  of  the  king's  troops,  partly  Irish,  under  Lord  Byron ; 
but  though  defended  only  by  works  hastily  raised  round  uV 
town,  was  gallantly  held  by  the  townsmen  and  others  nadir 
Sir  George  Booth  until  the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  enenn 
entirely  defeated  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  Six  W  iliac 
Brereton. 

The  town  is  in  a  low  flat  situation*  on  the  right  or  etst 
bank  of  the  Weaver.    It  is  irregularly  laid  out,  and  coins* 
of  three  principal  streets,  which  unite  near  the  church,  art 
some  others.    The  streets  are  indifferently  paved,  and  ibe 
houses  are  commonly  old,  built  of  timber  and   piaster, 
with  large  bay  windows  and  projecting  upper  stories.    Tbt 
church  is  a  cross  church,  with  a  mixture  of  various  styles  oc 
architecture.    The  west  door  is  early  English;    the  n*t 
of  the  church  decorated  English  or  perpendicular,  v.u 
some  portions  of  a  transition  character  between  them.    T  * 
nave  lias  flying  buttresses  within,  and  is  marked  by  wrjr 
other  peculiarities.    The  north  transept  has  a  fine  decontn- 
window ;  and  the  south  transept  and  the  choir  or  chau* 
some  fine  perpendicular  windows.    The  tower,  which  n** 
from  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  is  an  octag  • 
of  perpendicular  date,  with  small  crocketted  pinnacles.    1 
is  small  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  churr 
The  whole  is  of  red-sandstone  of  friable  texture.      In  tr 
churchyard  is  an  antient  timber  building,  formerly  iL 
town-hall,  but  now  used  as  a  free-school.  There  ia  a  mark* 
house  and    town-hall,  built  in  the  last  century,  art  * 
stone  bridge  over  the  Weaver.   The  dissenters  have  sever 
meeting-houses,  and  there  are  several  ranges  of  ale- 
houses. 

The  parish  has  an  area  of  more  than  3490  acres,  with  i 
population,  in  1831,  of  5357:  it  comprehends  the  vb  * 
townships  of  Alvaston,  Leighton,  Nantwich,  Woolstanwdoe. 
and  part  of  that  of  Willaston.  Nantwich  township  com- 
prehends 780  acres,  with  a  population  of  4886,  scarcely  i_-t 
part  of  it  agricultural.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  « 
formerly  owing  to  its  brine-springs  and  salt-works,  wb.-i 
were  of  great  celebrity  and  antiquity.  Only  one  tpr.u 
is  now  worked.     The  chief  manufactures  are  of  &W. 

S'oves,  and  cotton  goods.    The  Chester,  the    Ellesiur 
e  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  Junction  canals,  and  £ 
Middlewich    branch    canal,  unite  in  the  neighbourb- 
of  the  town ;  and  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  passes  t 
no  great  distance.    The  market  is  on  Saturday,  and  tfc* 
are  three  yearly  fairs.    The  cheese  made  in  the  neighK-- 
hood  is  highly  esteemed.     Petty-sessions  for  the  huod-r. 
are  held  here ;  general  Quarter-sessions  were  formerly  K- 
here,  but  were  removed  to  Knutaford  in  1 760.     The  tor. 
was  once  governed  by  a  guild,  but  this  was  suppressed 
Edward  VI.    The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  diocese  t 
archdeaconry  of  Cheater,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  26-. 
with  a  glebe-house. 

There  were  in  the  township,  in  1833,  a  day-school,  vi..» 
65  boys,  partly  supported  by  endowment;  smother  dv 
school,  with  58  bora  and  8  girls,  partly  supported  by  ewLf 
ment  and  partly  by  peymenta  from  the  children ;  four** 
other  day-schools, with  431  children;  and  four  Sundai- 
schools,  with  836  children.  The  other  townships  eonuia 
only  one  day-school,  with  20  children. 

Major-general  Harrison,  one  of  the  Regicidea*  who  n* 
put  to  death  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  H„  was  a  rami 
of  Nantwich.  Milton's  widow  was  born  in  the  neighbor 
hood,  and  died  here  at  an  advanced  age  in  1726. 

(Ormerod's  CheMrt  ;  Btamtie*  o/  England  and  Wdt% « 
Parliamentary  Paper*.) 

NAPHTHA.    [HYDftOGZN— Carter*/*.] 

NAPHTHALAMIDB.  This  compound  is  formed  if 
heating  naphthalate  of  ammonia  in  a  retort;  ammoaa  arl 
water  are  disengaged,  and  naphthalamkie  sublimes  withc^ 


i)  deposits  ecieular  crystals  as  it  cools. 


lU'ii,  crystali  or  napbthalamide  are  deposited-     Dilu 
Is  do  not  act  upon  it ;  when  boiled  in  a  strung  solution 
i.itosh,  ammonia  is  disengaged;  sulphuric  acid  separates 
mphthalamida  from  the  alkali. 
L  wording  to  M.  Laurent  this  substance  consists  o. 

Hydrogen    ■    .      3*10 

Carbon    .     .     .     64*69 

Oxygen  .     .     .    23  '3  o 

Azote      .     ,     .      8*90 


N  APHTHALASH,  a  compound  discovered  by  M.  Lau- 
i-]][  in  1835.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing  nitronaphthalasn 
mli  about  ten  times  its  weight  of  lime,  slightly  moistened 
n  a  retort  filled  to  the  neck ;  when  beat  is  applied,  a  brown 
ill  is  formed,  containing  much  napthlbalin,  some  ammonia 
ml  un  decomposed  naphthalase,  and  in  the  neck  of  the  re- 
<it  a  thick  oil  is  condensed,  which  on  cooling  becomes 
ulid  ;  this  is  separated  by  cutting  off  the  neck  of  the  retort, 
ml  when  washed  with  mther,  the  foreign  matter  is  dissolved 
ml  iliu  naphthalase  remains. 

lis  properties  are,  that  it  ii  pulverulent,  of  a  yellow  colour, 
ii  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  nearly  so  in  tether.  At 
i'j°  it  begins  to  sublime  but  does  not  melt;  at  a  higher 
r  ui]iL'iaiute  it  fuses  and  boils;  the  vapour  is  of  a  yellow 
iliiur,  nnd  it  condenses  either  in  yellow  scales  or  needles. 
V  small  quantity  dissolved  in  cold  sulphuric  acid  imparts 
o  it  a  fine  deep  violet-blue  colour,  and  water  precipitates 
t  unaltered. 

According  to  Laurent,  it  consists  of 

Hydrogen  ...  4'S 
Carbon  ....  87' 
Oxygen  ....      8'2 

100- 
M.   Laurent  considers  it  as  nitronaphthalase  minus  an 


ivaler. 


N.\  PHTHAL1C  ACID,  a  compound  obtained  by  a  very 

'■ilioiis  ami  complicated  process  from  naphthalin  by  Laurent. 
is  properties  are,  that  it  is  white,  brilliant,  and  in  long 
r-athery  crystals,  which  are  four-sided  prisms;  it  con- 
icierubly  resembles  benzoic  acid.  It  melts  at  221*,  and 
n  cimling  concretes  into  a  fibrous  mass,  and  when  more 
trongly  heated,  it  volatilizes  without  decomposition  in  a 
undent  white  vapour,  wbich  is  readily  combustible. 
This  acid  is  devoid  of  smell,  has  little  taste,  is  unaltered 
<y  exposure  to  the  air,  reddens  moist  litmus  paper,  is  only 
li^'lilly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  to  a  consider- 
Lit?  extent  in  hot  water;  alcohol  and  Bather  dissolve  it 
.  iilily.  Chlorine  has  no  action  upon  it,  but  hydrochloric, 
line,  and  sulphuric  acid  dissolve  it  while  hot  without  de- 

Acoording  to  M.Laurent,  it  consists  of  nearly 

Two  equivalents  of  Hydrogen     .       2     or  213 

Ton  equivalents  of  Carbon         .     60  63-83 

Four  equivalents  of  Oxygen        .     32  34-04 


Equivalent       94 
The  crystals  contain  one  equivalent  of  water, 
-lipminds  are  called  naphtbalates,  but  they  t 


oo- 


APHTHALIN.  [Hymogii* -Car&urW*.] 
A  PIER  JOHN,  baron  of  Merchiston,  was  bom  at 
-histon  Castle,  near  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1530,  at 
■Ii  tiine  his  father  was  but  sixteen  years  old.  His 
ilje  is  traced  from  John  de  Napier,  who,  in  1296,  swore 
nance  to  Edward  1.  of  England :  and  among  his  more 
L-iliale  ancestors  are  mentioned  William  Napier,  go- 
or  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  Alexander  Napier, 
admiral  of  Scotland.  His  father.  Sir  Archibald  Napier, 
master  of  the  mint  of  Scotland.  Napier  was  never 
il  to  the  peerage,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  writings 


la t ion  of  the  logarithmic  canon,  which  work  was  revised  by 
Napier  himself  the  year  before  his  death.  The  name  at  the 
head  of  this  article  appears  to  have  been  the  family  name, 
and  is  certainly  that  by  wbich  he  is  now  generally  known. 

Napier's  matriculation  into  the  university  of  St.  Andrew 
took  place  in  the  year  1562-3,  aa  appears  from  the  books  of 
the  university.  (See  the  '  Pursuit  of  Knowledge,'  in  the 
Library  q/ Entertaining  Knowledge,  and  the  subsequently 
published  Life  of  Napier,  by  Mark  Napier,  4to.,  Lond., 
1834.)  That  it  took  place  early  also  appears  from  the 
following  passage  in  the  preface  to  his  '  Plain  Discovery 
of  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John,'  published  at  Edinburgh 
in  1593,  4to.  Speaking  of  the  university,  be  says,  'In 
my  tender  years  and  bairn  age  at  schools,  having  on 
the  one  part  contracted  a  loving  familiarilie  with  a  certain 
gentleman,  a  papist,  and  on  the  other  part  being  atten- 
tive to  the  sermons  of  that  worthy  man  of  God,  maister 
Christopher  Goodman,  teaching  upon  the  Apocalyps,  I  was 
moved  in  admiration  against  the  blindness  of  papists,  that 
could  not  most  evidentlie  see  their  seven-  hilled  citie  of 
Rome  pointed  out  there  so  lively  by  St.  John  as  the  mother 
of  all  spiritual  whoredom :  that  not  only  unrated  I  oute  in 
continuall  reasoning  against  my  said  familiar,  but  also  from 
thenceforth  I  determined  with  myself,  by  the  assistance  of 
God's  spirit,  to  employ  my  study  and  diligence  to  search  out 
the  remanent  mysteries  of  that  holy  booka,  aa  tothia  boure, 
praised  be  the  Lord,  I  have  bin  doing  at  all  such  times  as 
convenience  I  might  have  occasion.'  One  object  of  the 
'  Plain  Discovery '  was  to  show  that  the  doctrines  of  the  pope 
were  aniichriatian,  which  so  accorded  with  the  views  of  the 
French  Huguenots,  that  a  translation  of  the  work,  staled  in 
the  title-page  to  have  been  revised  by  Napier,  appeared  at 
Roche!  le  in  1603,  and  the  same  year  the  council  of  Gap 
formerly  declared  tbe  pope  to  be  Antichrist.  In  the  same 
work  he  fancies  he  has  determined  tbe  dales  at  which  the 
completion  of  the  prophecies  will  take  place,  and  he  assigns 
tbe  destruction  of  the  world  to  the  year  1786. 

From  the  time  of  his  entering  the  university  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  above  work,  scarcely  any  thing  is  known  con- 
cerning him.  His  biographers,  David  Stewart,  earl  of  Bu- 
chan,  and  Walter  Minto,  about  the  close  of  the  last  century 
made  inquiries  among  the  descendants  of  Napier  for  letters 
or  other  documents  which  might  throw  light  an  his  history 
during  this  long  interval.  Their  exertions  in  this  respect 
seem  to  have  been  attended  with  little  success.  MacKenzie, 
in  his '  Lives  and  Characters  of  the  most  eminent  Writers  of 
the  Scottish  Nation,'  fob,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1708- 
22,  informs  us,  but  without  mentioning  any  authority,  that 
Napier  passed  some  years  in  France,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Italy,  and  that  while  absent  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  mathematics.  This  is  confirmed  by  his  biographer, 
Mark  Napier,  who  supposes  him  to  have  left  Scotland  as 
early  as  the  year  1566,  and  adds  that  his  college  residence 
had  been  too  short  to  entitle  him  evon  to  the  degree  of  B.A. 
In  1571  he  had  returned  to  Scotland.  In  1593  he  was 
chosen  by  the  General  Assembly  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  assemble  at  Edinburgh  to  counteract  the 
attempts  or  the  Roman  Catholics  to  put  aside  Protestantism, 
then  recently  established.  We  are  left  to  conjecture  at  what 
lime  prior  to  the  year  1594  the  mind  of  Napier  first  became 
occupied  with  tbe  discovery  of  a  method  which  should 
supersede  the  long  and  laborious  arithmetical  operations 
which  tlie  solution  of  the  most  simple  trigonometrical  pro- 
blems then  exacted.  That  he  was  thus  occupied  in  the  year 
1594  is  probable  from  a  letter  written  by  Kepler  to  Cru- 
gerus,  dated  1624,  wherein,  sneaking  of  Napier's  logarith- 
mic tables,  which  had  then  been  published  ten  years,  be 
says, '  Nihil  autem  supra  Naperianam  rationem  esse  puto: 
etsi  quidem,  Scotus  quidam,  Uteris  ad  Tychonera  anno 
1594  scriptis,  jam  apem  fecit  canonis  illius  miriflci.' 
(Kepi.,  Split,  Lips.,  1718,  fid.,  p.  460.)  The  Scotch- 
man here  alluded  to  was  Dr.  Craig,  of  whom  a  circum- 
stance is  related  by  Wood,  in  his  *  Athena*  Oxonienscs,' 
under  the  article  '  Briggs,'  upon  the  authority  of  Oughrred 
and  Wingate,  and  cited  by  several  authors  with  reference 
to  Napier's  invention.  The  substance  is  this:— Craig, 
coming  out  of  Denmark,  called  on  Napier  at  MerchUton 
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tad  informed  him,  among  other  things,  ef  a  rumoured  dis- 
covery by  Loagomontanus, '  as  *ti»  said,*  whereby  the  tedi- 
ous operations  of  multiplication  and  division  m  astronomical 
calculations  were  avoided;  and  intimated  that  this  was 
effected  by  mcem  of  proportional  numbers,  of  which  in- 
formation Napier  availed  himself  ao  skilfully,  that  upon 
Craig  repeating  Li*  vi*it  a  lew  weeks  after,  he  showed  him  a 
draught  of  what  he  called  canon  mirabius  logsxithmorum. 
The  correctneu  of  this  story,  as  regards  Longomontanus,  is 
disproved  by  the  fact  that  Longomontanus  attributes  the 
invention  to  Napier.  {Astronowuca  JJanica,  p.  7,  fee* 
Quoted  by  Dr.  Hutton.)  There  appears  however  to  be  no 
doubt  tbJt  Craig  did  write  to  Tycho  Braheat  the  time 
stated,  acquainting  him  with  the  progress  which  Napier  had 
then  already  made. 

Besides  Longom  jntanns,  several  authors  have  been  men* 
tkmed,  and  their  works  referred  to,  with  a  new  te  detract 
from  the  merit  of  Nap»er  by  bringing  bim  in  debtor  to  some 
of  hit  contemporaries.  All  the*e  attempts  appear  to  pro- 
ceed more  or  let  &  on  the  supposition  that  the  principle  of 
logarithms  was  in  Napier's  time  a  novelty.  loe  fame  of 
Napier  however  does  not  re»t  on  the  discovery  of  that  pro- 
perty of  numbers  upon  which  all  the  advantages  of  loga- 
rithms depend.  Long  before  his  time  it  was  known  that 
if  the  terms  of  an  arithmetical  and  geometrical  series  were 

ftlaeed  in  juxta  position,  the  multiplication,  division,  invol- 
ution, and  evolution  of  the  latter  would  answer  to  and  might 
actually  be  effected  by  a  corresponding  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and  division  of  the  former.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  property  was  employed  by  Archimedes,  in  his 
•  Arenarius,*  or  treatise  on  the  number  of  the  sands.  Stifel 
also,  in  his  *  Ariihmetica  Integra.'  Nurnberg,  1544,  p.  35, 
exhibits  its  principal  uses,  and  evinces  so  clear  a  conception 
of  the  nature  of  logarithms,  only  not  under  that  name,  that 
had  he  been  funit&hi-d  mtb  a  table  of  Mich  numbers,  he 
would  doubtless  have  bten  able  to  make  use  of  them.  He 
might  even  have  constructed  a  table,  but  the  natural  num- 
bers would  not  have  been  consecutive,  and  the  omissions 
would  have  been  by  far  more  numerous  than  the  insertions, 
and  thib  would  have  happened  simply  because  he,  in  common 
with  all  other  ui-ilhemalicians  previous  to  Napier,  possessed 
no  mean 5  of  determining  the  logarithm  corresponding  to 
any  proposed  number,  but  merely  those  corresponding  to 
particular  numbers.  Until  such  means  were  supplied,  no 
table  of  any  practical  utility  could  have  been  constructed. 
Napier  discovered  the  means,  but  had  he  not  been  of  a 
peculiarly  ardent  disposition^  he  would  have  shrunk  from 
the  labour  which  their  application  required,  and  his  disco- 
ver}' would  perhaps  have  remained  a  mere  sterde  truth.  It 
happened  to  him,  as  it  has  happened  to  most  original  dis- 
coverer*, that  the  view  which  he  took  of  the  problem  was 
Dot  the  m  At  natural,  and  consequently  not  the  most  simple. 
The  problem  itself  was  purely  arithmetical ;  Napier  arrived 
at  it*  solution  through  geometrical  considerations.  But  not- 
withstanding this  circumstance  and  the  disadvantages  be 
must  have  laboured  under,  arising  from  the  imperfectmethods 
of  a*jal)sit  then  in  use,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  nota- 
tion, his  processes  even  now  are  to  a  certain  extent  the  most 
eligible,  and  are  analyze  us  to  those  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  great  ^Tables  du  Cadastre.'  *  Modern  for- 
mula?,' says  DeU'iibre,  '  have  furnished  processes  more  sure 
and  exact,  but  not  more  convenient.'  {Astronomic  Mo- 
dern*.) Concerning  Napier's  principles  we  have  not  further 
to  speak ;  the  reader  will  find  them  explained  in  the  article 

LoOAKlTHMS. 

With  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  invention,  and  the 
claim  of  its  author  on  the  gratitude  of  his  successors,  we 
may  cite  the  words  of  Laplace.  {Exposition  du  System* 
du  Monde.)  *  By  reducing  to  a  few  days  the  labour  of 
many  months,  k  doubles,  as  it  were,  the  life  of  an  astro- 
nomer, besides  freeing  him  from  the  errors  and  disgust  in- 
separable from  long  calculations.  As  an  inventiou  it  is 
particularly  gratifying  to  the  human  mind,  emanating  as  it 
d.es  exclusively  from  within  itself.  In  the  arts  man  avails 
luiuhelf  of  the  materials  and  forces  of  nature;  in  this  in- 
suure  the  work  is  wholly  his.' 

Ilis  tables  were  published  in  1614,  by  the  title  of  '  Miri- 
fi>i  Logariihmorum  Canonis  Description  Edinb.,  4to.  As 
the.r  principal  object  was  to  facilitate  trigonometrical  com- 
putations, they  contained  only  the  logarithms  of  the  natural 
sine*  corresponding  to  each  minute  of  the  quadrant  and  to 

radius  =  1Q\  The  principle  of  their  construction  Napier 


el  flret  withheld. 


judgment  end 
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censu:- 
the  remainder  to  the 
lignity  of  the  e»**ou*-"  This  explanation  was  p\eu  z 
posthumous  work,  edited  by  his  son,  and  published  it.  & 
Edinb.,  4 to.  It  is  entebid  *  Mirinri  Loganihmorum  U  y 
Construct  10:  una  cum  annntationibna  aliquot  Poetic  U 
Henna  Briggii.'  The  two  works  were  reprinted  at  L\ 
1620. 

From  the  dale  of  the  publication  of  the  logarithmic  < 
until  the  death  of  Xajaer,  which  took  place  the  k-\ 
year,  there  is  little  recorded  of  him  which  demaiiu* 
ticular  notice,  except  his  connection  with  Briggt,  ^ 
noticed.  [Baiccs.]  His  '  Rahdologia?,  sen  Numm 
per  Virgulas,  libri  duo,'  Edinb.,  161 7, 12mo«,  was  the  - 
his  literary  productions.   [Napxxb's  Bonks.] 

Napier  died  at  Merchiston  on  the  3rd  or  4  th  of  A 
1617  (not  161 H  old  sttle,  and  was  interred  in  theca 
church  of  St.  Giles  at  Edinburgh-    On  the  eastern  -s 
the  cathedral  is  a  stone  tablet  with  a  Latin  inscript ;>•!., 
eating  the  spot  of  his  interment.  He  was  twice  mar.it 
his  irst  wife,  the  daughter  of  Sir  James  Stirling  cf  K. 
Keir,  he  had  one  child,  Archibald,  who  became  pnn- 
seHor  to  James  VL,  end  was  raised  by  Charles  It 
pee i  age  in  1617,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Napier.    By  hi>  * 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Janes  Chishotm  of  Croat" 
had  ere  eons  and  ftvw  daughters.    To  his  third  son  R 
to  whom  he  had  taught  the  mathematics,  he  confix. 
cere  of  ptrbfashmg  his  posthumous  works. 

Of  Napier's  improvements  in  trigonometry  it  is  si* 
to  refer  to  the  elegant  theorems  known  as  Napier's  '  A 
gies'  [Teigoxometrt],  and  to  his  theorem  of  the  '  G\ 
cular  parts,'  which  furnishes  a  ready  solution  of  ^ 
cases  of  ri?ht  an<*k-d  spherical  triangles. 

The  only  work  of  Napier  not  already  mentioned  is  a 
to  Anthony  Bacon,  entitled  'Secret  inventions  prof 
and  necessary  in  these  days  lor  the  defence  of  the  k 
and  withstanding  strangers,  enemies  to  God's  truL 
religion  '  (the  original  is  in  the  archbishop's  library  I 
beth;  two  copies  are  in  the  British  Museum;  it  :• 
printed  in  Tilloch  s  *  Philosophical  Magazine,'  \  o..  \ 
Watt,  in  his  '  Bibhotheca  Britannica,'  adds    *  Ar.ii, 
Logarithm  ica,1   Lcwid_,    1624,  foL;  but   this  is  a  m 
Briggs  being  the  author  of  that  work. 

{Life,    Writings,  and  Inventions  of  John  S .- 
David  Stewart,  earl  of  Buchan,  and  Walter  Miutu,  U. 
Perth,  17S7,  4to. ;  Hutton  s  Tracts*  &c) 

NAPIER'S  BONKS,  or  RODS,  a  contrivance  of  > 
to  facilitate  the  performance  of  multiplication  and  (\. 
explained  by  him  in  his  '  Rabdoiogia,'  published  i. 
The  invention  would  have  been  perhaps  more  en/ 
but  for  his  discovery  of  logarithms :  and  even  yet  i: 
be  used  with  advantage  by  young  arithmeticians  in  *> 
tion  of  their  work.  \Ve  shall  therefore  describe  i\  • 
very  slight  modification,  which  somewhat  facilitates  »> 


The  preceding  cut  represents  one  of  the  rods  beV. 
to  the  number  3.   It  is  a  parallelogram  with  en  angle  > ' 
containing  nine  equilateral  parallelograms,  with  one  u 
diagonal  in  each.    In  these  are  distributed,  in  am 
which  will  be  visible  at  a  glance,  the  multiples  of  th  :  - 
bar  which  stands  at  the  head,  op  to  nine  times.    A 
cient  number  of  rods  must  be  provided  for  each  of  tin 
ings  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  so  that  by  placing  the  ;  * 
rods  side  by  side,  any  number  may  be  seen  at  the  h* 
in  the  following  diagram,  which  represents  rods  in  jtf* 
position  ready  for  the  multiplication  of  709956 


jthci 


5679664 
4969706 
6389632 
1419916 

2I29S74 

23412994934 
xhh  to  multiply  by  32978  we  look  at  the  eighth 
1  multiples,  in  which  wo  we  the  following  disposi- 
gum  (which  however  it  a  not  necessary  to  write 


nay  be  added  on  the  rods,  and  the  result  5679864 
iwn  in  its  proper  place.  The  same  is  done  with 
digits,  and  the  results  are  added  in  the  usual 

no  only  difference  between  the  preceding  desrripti 
Napier's  rods  is,  that  in  the  latter  the  rods  are  i 
it,  and  tho  additions  that  are  made  from  the  rods  e 

L-i'oro  made  diagonally.    The  compartments  should  be 
[i;  largo  enough  to  allow  of  the  figures  which  are  to  be 

i  '1  -landing  directly  under  one  another. 

;;i|iior'a  bouet,  as  they  were  called,  have  been  much 

a  uficn  described  in  historical  works  than  in  thosi   ~ 

ltd  i">r  use.     Sir  Walter  Scott  must  have  had  an  ii 

I  remembrance  of  them,  without  however  knowing  what 

phrase  meant,  when  he  made  Davio  Ramsay,  in  the 

mines  of  Nigel,'  swear  by  *  the  bones  of  the  immortal 

AFLES,  KINGDOM  OF,  REGNO  DI   NAPOLI, 

■c  name  commonly  given  to  the  Continental  part  of  the 
.il  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  which,  in  the  adminis- 
.  o  luti^iia^e  of  the  country,  is  styled '  Sicilia  Citeriore  ' 
,'  r  Sicily),  or  '  Dominj  di  qui  dal  Faro'  (territories 
!.is  Mile  of  the  Straits  or  Messina).  This  fine  region 
^  the  southern  half  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  being 
1  on  the  north-west  by  the  Pi 
i-  >\tV:  by  the  sea.    Tho  frontier 

lit'  Naples  and  the  Papal  Slate  begins  on  me  coa: 
.Ifdilurranean,  at  the  toiler  ■  Dei  Con Oni,'  which 

or  two  south-east  of  Terracina.  whore  tho  mount 
1«:  fi-'iin  the  sea,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  basin  of  the 

,  f  Fundi.     The  boundary -line  then  follows  an  offset  of 

■  .li'e  of  the  Lepini  mountains  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the 

■  S  no,  an  affluent  of  the  Liris,  which  opens  a  natural 
intu  the  kingdom.     Crossing  that  valley,  the  line  pro- 

-;  first  in  a  northern  and  afterwards  in  a  north-north- 
(.■rii  direction,  along  several  ramifications  of  the  Apeil- 
-.  which  divide  the  waters  of  the  Liris  from  iho.-e  of 
Auio;  then  ascending  the  loftier  group  which,  to  the 
.  bounds  the  basin  of  the  lake  Fucino,  it  descends 
■lluwing  tho  downward  course  of  the  river  Salto 
;ho  vailcy  of  the  Veliuo,  crosses  that  river  a  little 
ii.-  i-i-i  of"  Rieti,  which  belongs  to  the  Papal  State,  and 
.„'  nil  asc?nds,  crossing  the  backbone  or  central  ridge 
\,a  Apennines  between  the  sources  of  the  Nera  and 
;  ■  >f  the  Tronto.  Descending  along  tho  eastern  slope 
,i.<  central  ridge,  the  line  follows  an  offset  which  skirts 
_;lit  bank  of  IheTronlo,  and  afterwards,  below  Ascoli, 
-.  ■■!■  ;: -.-I f  fauns  the  boundary  down  to  the  Adriatic. 
«  hide  of  this  tortuous  boundary-line  is  about  150 
i-li  miles,  but  the  direct  distance,  from  itiextrcme  point 

■  if  Mediterranean  to  the  corresponding  point  on  the 
,.itic  coast,  ii  not  quite  120  miles.    Four  roads,  which  i 


m  i*im»tdy  redacod  to  two,  lead  into  the  kingdom: 
one  by  lerraerna  to  Fondi,  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  the  second  from  Rome,  by  Palestrina  and  the  valley 
of  the  S*eeo,  into  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  from  thence 
into  the  valley  of  the  VoHumov  where  it  joins  the  former ; 
the  third,  by  Rieti,  Civita  Dueale,  and  Antrodoco,  to  Aquila 
and  the  valley  of  the  Peseara ;  and  the  fourth  by  Ascoli 
to  Teretno,  and  along  the  eosst  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  banks 
of  the  Peseara  likewise.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
boundaries  of  (he  kingdom  of  Naples,  since  the  foundation 
of  the  Sicilian  monarchy  by  the  Normans,  about  eight  cen- 
turies ago,  have  not  varied  throughout  all  the  political  vicis- 
situdes of  the  country. 

The  greatest  length  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  from  the 
Tronto  to  Capo  Spartivento  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Calabria,  fa  about  400  miles,  in  a  curved  line  running  through 
the  centre  ef  the  peninsula.  Its  breadth  from  sea  to  sea 
varies  greatly.  In  its  northern  part,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Gangliano  to  that  of  the  Peseara,  it  is  about  85  miles  wide: 
farther  south,  from  Cape  Misenum  near  Naples,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Forlore.  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  it  is  100  miles; 
and  from  Naples  to  Vietri,  on  the  promontory  of  Mount 
Gargano,  it  is  125  miles.  From  Naples  to  Manfredonia  it 
is  about  100  miles.  South  of  Naples  the  golf  of  Salerno 
le  side,  and  that  of  Manfredonia  on  the  other,  reduce 
the  breadth  of  the  peninsula  to  83  miles;  but  farther  south 
it  agnin  widens  from  the  point  of  Licosa  near  PaJstum,  to 
Mola  di  Bari,  on  the  Adriatic,  a  distance  of  130  miles, 
which  is  the  utmost  breadth  which  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
attains,  but  in  which  we  do  not  include  the  length  of  the 
lapygian  peninsula,  which  projects  in  an  oblique  direction 
to  the  line  of  breadth  measured  across  the  main  body  of  the 
peninsula  of  Italy.  The  length  of  the  lapygian  projection 
is  nearly  90  miles,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  30  miles:  the 
description  of  this  district  is  given  under  Otranto,  Tek- 

The  breadth  of  the  kingdom  again  becomes  contracted 
between  the  deep  gulf  of  Tar  an  to  on  one  side  and  that  of 
Policoslro  on  the  other,  it  being  about  65  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Bradano  to  thai  3f  the  Treeehina.  [Basili- 
cataJ  It  becomes  still  narrower  as  we  advance  southwards 
into  Calabria:  it  is  45  miles  between  the  gulf  of  Lao  and 
that  of  Taranto.  and  35  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cratis  to 
Cape  Cetraro,  after  which  it  widens  again  to  near  60  miles 
for  a  length  of  about  50  miles.  South  of  the  Lacinuim 
promontory,  now  Capo  delle  Colonne,  the  land  becomes 
contracted  into  a  narrow  isthmus  about  14  miles  across, 
between  the  gulfs  of  Squillace  and  Sent  Eufemia,  beyond 
which  it  spreads  again  to  a  breadth  of  25  to  35  miles 
throughout  the  length  or  the  province  of  Calabria  Ultra. 
[Calabria.] 

The  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  is  estimated  at 
about  31,600  square  miles,  or  about  2700  square  miles  more 
than  the  area  of  Ireland.  The  population  consisted  in  1815 
of  5,059,000  inhabitants;  in  1825  it  had  increased  to 
5,456,604;  in  1632  it  was  5.809,000;  and  in  1637  it  ascended 
to  6,021,294.  (Petroni,  Cenirmeirto  dri  Reali  Dominj  di 
quA  dal  Faro,  1826;  Sorristori,  Snggio  Stalistico  dell'  Italia, 
1833 ;  Bollettino  Slatisticadi  Miltitto  for  January,  1839.)  Of 
this  population  more  than  two-ihirds,  or  about  four  millions, 
live  by  agriculture,  about  half  a  million  by  manufactures 
and  other  mechanical  labour,  another  half  million  by 
trade,  including  sailors  and  fishermen  ;  the  priests,  monks, 
and  nuns  amount  to  about  40,000;  lawyers  8000;  me- 
dical men  9000;  persons  employed  under  government 
30,000;  the  military  amount  to  40.000;  household  servants 
to  50,000.  The  illegitimate  children  are  to  those  bom  in 
wedlock  as  1  to  22 ;  but  in  the  capital  they  are  as  2  to 
13. 

Tho  main  features  of  the  physical  geography  of  tho  king- 
dom are—  1,  the  Apennines,  which  run  through  the  centre  of 
the  country,  forming  in  several  parts  large  masses  and  high 
table-lands,  which,  with  their  numerous  offsets,  occupy,  espe- 
cially in  the  southern  part,  the  whole  breadth  of  tho  penin- 
sula [Apbnninks];  2,  two  extensive  plains,  Apulia  and 
Campania,  the  former  to  the  east  and  the  other  to  the  west  of 
the  Apennines;  3,  numerous  valleys  between  the  offsets  of  the 
Apennines,  of  which  those  on  Hie  side  of  the  Adriatic  are 
lostly  transverse,  while  on  the  side  of  the  Mediterranean 
le  valleys  ol  the  Volturno, and  its  affluents  IheCalore,  Sab- 
ito,  and  Tamaro,  and  tho  valley  of  the  Tanagro.  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Sclu,  and  some  others,  are  longitudinal,  running 
between  ridge*  parallel  to  the  central  chain  ;  4,  a  strip  of 
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emrtoai  Af«au  *ues  t*  the  cart  and  lie  6abme 
lb*  »Mt  »ii*ta»  janer  4jrjfe  it  from  the  basin  of  the 
hut  attar  swaatu;  fr«  *  epaead*  10  about  2*  aules  in  breadth. 
iuriudua;  the  ******  of  the  RaseM,  Meim,  lUpido,  Fri- 
**6v.  atd  ylher  amteaas,  Il  afco  <b»  part  of  the  Papal 
jevutaet  **?  (•iiej'^rrii  throozh  the  rhannH  of  the  river 
fcaoov.  Taw  <^^i*s»*  a  deeomer,  always  fall  of 
*ui  m  ur>i&JL>*  1m  hosts  a  the  lower  part  of  its 
VTm*  if  the  beta  of  the  Garighano,  aad  separated  from  it 
I?  the  snoornrm  U  Itn,  it  the  small  bant  of  Fondi,  coa- 
tavmao;  *  xvw  juacfc  of  ihoart  >*  iquae  miles  in  extent  and 
dnuuot  W  tier  aauw  nt<*  Vetere.  2.  The  basin  of  the 
Voii.nruv  j»  *.**  larzwet  aad  most  amortant  in  the  kingdom. 
Tut  Vul-wtu*  dr*»ut  the  crealer  part  of  the  province  of 
1»m  <l  Lr»vnt,  asii  *u  aSaent  the  Galore  is  the  drain  of 
J'juuwpaH  L*£**  ma&  ^r  m  all  an  area  of  nearly  3000 
•uuaet  am**.  To*  V  .vara*  has  a  tortuous  coarse  of  nearlj 
>  w  Au.it**  «rt  lae  Um*  runs  fee  aboot  60  miles  before  its 
■uuq^jl  ojti  Imt  Yvlt^rao  X  The  fertile  plain  east  of 
kwtf  Vtaan.M  and  between  it  and  the  Apennines  forms 
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W*  of  the  h**r  auft  it*  amaewt  the  Tanagro  includes  the 
greater  pe/i  'A  the  svwn^ee  of  Frmcipato  Cilia  and  a  part 
44*  isotf  vf  flaw  ii  an  wh,ch  fees  vest  of  the  central  ridge. 
Tj*  fccac  has  a  cobne  of  aboot  60  miles  altogether,  and  the 
Xaaaar»  twm  of  about  35  shore  its  junction.  Sooth  of  the 
amnn  if  ia*  V>t,  the  aesuiuala  becomes  narrow,  the  Apen- 
sjuuwunaan  *4***  awoa  thesea,  aad  the  course  of  the  rivers  to- 
war  w*  hveh  eoasU  w>  very  short.  In  met  Cambria  has  numer- 
ous MomSa+a-tomats,  each  of  which  drains  its  narrow  val- 
ley.   Am  czeefUfM  however  is  found  in  5.  The  basin  of  the 
0*r.  a  Caiahna  Crtra,    The  Crati  has  its  source  south  of 
a  the  high  leads  of  La  Sila,  a  vast  group  project- 
*A  the  aaa  ndge  of  the  Aprnirines  and  extending 
fcmrfa  tae  «wast  of  the  cuUb  of  Taranto  and  Squillace. 
Tae  Crat*  flows  m  a  north  dueetion  between  the  main  ridge 
t>  ta#  west  mmk  the  mountains  of  La  Sila  to  the  east,  drain- 
AKr  taw  taw  valley  of  Coseaxa;  turning  eastwards  after 
■woiin^  urn  town  of  Tarsm,  it  enters  the  gulf  of  Taranto. 
!u  w'v^r  &mn*  is  afcoot  60  mile?,  and  it  is  the  largest  river 
of  t*«t*r,a.  6.  The  basin  of  Bastueata,  with  its  four  parallel 
/vera,  to*  Acn,  htnno,  Bradano,  and  Basiento,  is  fully 
4**xmiA  >•  the  artide  Basiijcata.     &st  of  Basilicata, 
u*  Mrrvw  laovipan  peninsula,  which  is  intersected  in  its 
V**.z*.«  by  a  low  barren  ridge,  has  no  water-courses  of  any 
**'s*~Ats*\  aod  u*«»  is  aUo  the  case  with  the  province  of 
7  vr*  4,  Jfovv    7.  Toe  Ofanto,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
fa*  k  '-/-vflev  rnes  in  the  Apennines  of  Conza  within  the 
ivr^,/^U/>«   A  Pnr*\f*U>  Ultra;  it  drains  the  part  of  that 
frv.rsj*  wb»d>  I»^t  east  of  the  Apennines,  and  also  the 
juvr.'^ffr  sort  of  Hasilxata,  as  well  as  a  part  of  Capitanata 
%.A  J*rrz  <\\  Ba/i,  and  after  a  course  of  above  70  miles 
«r.  wt  u*  AAtvHte,    It  recenes  no  affluents  of  any  import- 
%*s*     *,  TKe  %i**X  plain  of  Apulia  is  drained  by  the  Cara- 
y%\.+.  <>,;■>*/>,  *s A  CatvUforo,  the  courses  of  which  are 
**«/!?  ft*/<t„«i.  a/*^  run  from  the  central  Apennines  to  the 
•**    Tt*K  <s*:S>,**r»  baa  several  affluents,  and  drains  a  con- 
sv^>.  v»*i  u*fX  of  vAHitry  between  the  group  of  Mount 
(i%<%\**$  %$A  \\*  Aoct«ruoes  of  Lucera  and  San  Severo.    9. 
1\$*  Am  nix*  f*»4**n  fibrricroui  and  rapid  streams  which 
t  »n  4*t*ei  to  \\*t  «ea  alon^  deep  valleys  between  lofty  paral- 
lel iAim\  but  Ottre  are  no  exiensive  basins,  with  theexcep- 
l^/^  *,i  •  r^w  r/f  the  nt er  F«scara,  whtch  has  a  course  of  above 
%h  h>.*»,  urA  rwtvm  on  one  side  the  waters  of  the  central 
'#,*;»  tA  iU  Ap^.ornnes,  including  Mount  Velino,  which 
#,,.,*  r«/,r<r.  vf  |^ic#;  Fun/i/>,and  on  the  other  those  of  the  lofty 
tt>**+'A  It'*.'*  <>*tk>,  which  projects  eastwards  towards  the 
A4/.4V  '//««'.  a/i/1  J*jm  «r>'/w  on  iU  summit  almost  the  whole 
»  «r,    7»^»  F«v4/i  tU/>«  the  middle  of  its*  course  passes 
U*/'/-<i£}»  a  fcftrr/w  defile  uear  tho  town  of  Popoli  and  turns 
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of  Naples  has  a  coast-line  of  about 
miles  m  tsnzth,  twe-ifths  of  which  lie  on  the  west  or  M 
and  the  rest  on  the  Ionian  and  Adnatr  - . 
according  to  the  Italian  denominate 
tends  from  the  Straits  of  Messina  to  Cape  Leuca,  t.  _ 
exUemiti  of  the  lapygmn  p*"5f*T"lr      Unibrtunaieif 
tensive  Lne  of  coast  has  few  harbours.    Tv  , 
of  tides  in  the  Mediterranean  renders  the  s»tu. 
of  rivers  aiiUai  mr  the  pwjpose  of  navigation ;  and  ^< 
a  great  and  lasting  disadvantage  to  the  countrie*  ? 
that  sea,  which  alone  would  determine  their  mantiac 
riority  to  the  countries  tendering  upon  the  ocean    ! 
Garigla no,  TolUirno,  Sele,  Crati,  Ohmto,  Pescara,  aod 
rivers  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  if  they  were  tide  r 
would   afbrd    good   natural    harbours    for   large  \c~ 
whilst,  as  it  is,  the  bars  at  their  entrance  are  impas&a. 
cept  for  very  small  craft.    The  only  harbours  on  the . 
diterranean  coasts  are  those  of  Gaela  and  Naples,  an'' 
these  are  not  safe  at  all  times,  and  do  not  admit  of 
vessels.  But  the  Gulf  of  Baiae,  in  the  Bay  of  Nantes  if 
a  safe  anchorage  for  the  largest  men  of  war.     The  m . 
port  of  Misenum,  although  not  used  now,  is  still  cap. 
receiving  large  merchant  vessels.     South  of  Naples  • 
as  the  Straits  of  Messina,  there  is  no  harbour.    Tb< 
ficial  port  of  Salerno  is  filled  up  with  sand,  which  ha 
the  fete  of  most  harbours  on  the  coast  of  the  ki-L- 
wherever  a  mole  has  been  constructed.     To  prevt: 
evil,  it  has  been  proposed  to  raise,  instead  of  coo'. 
moles,  piers  made  of  arches,  as  the  antients  did  at  P. 
which,  by  leaving  free  ingress  and  egress  to  the  «:. 
would  prevent  the  constant  accumulation  of  the  sand 
Fasio,  Amop*  Ostemtxiom  aonra  t  Pregj  ArcAiUUi* 
Furti  degti  Jntfcki*  1832.)    On  the  eastern  coast  i- 
ports  of  Taranto  and  Brindisi ;  Gallipoli  has  mereh  i  - 
stead;  the  ports  of  Trani  and  Barletta  are   filled  s: 
Manfredonia  has  a  very  good  road.    A  new  harbo- 
been  begun  at  Bari.    On  all  the  coast  of  Abruxxo  ri-: 
no  harbour ;  the  mouth  of  the  Pescara  and  the  mc*  . 
tona  afford  shelter  only  for  small  craft     A  new  bar>  - 
in  course  of  construction  at  Ortona.    The   coast 
Abruno  is  generally  shallow,  except  at  the  point ,: 
moii,  where  there  is  deep  water,  and  the  position  is  fv 
ble  to  the  construction  of  a  harbour  which  has  be?. 
jected.     (Afan  di  Rivera,  Cotuiderazioni  su  i  n. 
rettitwre  U  valare  proprio  ai  dotri  eke  la  not  urn  ki 
menie  conceduto  at  Regno  deUe  due  Sicilie.  2  voL. 

The  productions  of  the  soil  throughout  the   king  i  . 
various.    The  staple  products  are  corn,  wine,  oil,  *v 
silk.    The  plains  of  Apulia  produce  vast  quantities  . 
for  exportation.    A  quantity  of  wool  is  exported  f; 
same  province,  where  about  two  millions  anda  halt  A  -- 
are  fed.    [Capitanata.]    Oil  is  likewise  exported  fr.  - 
eastern  provinces  and  from  Calabria,  to  the  amount  c: 
nineteen  millions   of  Italian   livres,  or    about    7. 
sterling.    Gallipoli  is  the  great  oil  mart.     Silk  is  c* 
Calabria,  in  Abruzzo  Citra,  Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  P 
pato.    Cotton  is  produced  in  the  provinces  of  Bari,  F 
pato,  near  Castellamare,  and  other  places.     Wine  *  ■ 
all  over  the  kingdom,  and  in  great  abundance  and  m 
but  most  of  it  is  consumed  in  the  country  and  wit  " 
year ;  and  although  some  of  the  wine,  especially  Uu* 
labria,  is  as  full  bodied  and  generous  as  any  Pbrtugtes  . 
Spanish  wine,  yet  little  of  it  is  kept  or  sent  to  the  n  - 
parts  of  Europe.    Naples  however  export*  wine  o 
Genoa,  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  Some  brandy  is  mi  % 
exported  to  America.    Some  of  the  wines   made- 


neighbourhood  of  Naples,  at  Piediroonle,  Procida,  Capri, 
liiugiiJ.no,  and  at  Ihc  loot  of  Mount  Vesuviu-  (ihe  latter  is 
tinuwii  by  the  name  of  '  Lachrvma  Christi'),  are  very  fine 
ruifl  villi  flavoured.  The  country  products  most  kinds  of 
1 1  nk,  such  as  flgs,  chesnuts,  almonds,  oranges,  lemons,  pome- 
K'anales,  melon*,  peaches,  and  apricots'.  The  Indian  fig 
nnies  tu  maturity  in  Sicily,  but  not  in  llie  eotilinenial  part 
1'  I  lie  kingdom.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  chiefly  near  Lecee, 
-.ilTri.n  in  Abnuzo,  and  ihc  sugar-cane  in  Calabria.  Flux, 
!'i  nip.  and  rice  are  also  raised  in  considerable  quantity  in 
ilia  low  grounds.  Indian  corn  is  also  much  cultivated. 
Hi  cess  is  made  chiefly  in  Abruzzo  and  Apulia.  In  some 
l.ivourod  spots,  such  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  at 
iiic  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  near  Monleleone  and  Reggio 
in  C.ilabria,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  seems  inexhaustible. 

There  is  a  rich  iron-mine  near  Slilo  in  the  farthest  Cala- 
1"  in.  which  is  worked  for  the  government.  Coal  is  found 
nUo  in  Calabria  near  Biiatico  (Vivenzio.  Reluxione  dei  Ter- 
r'-miti  di  Calabria.  Naples,  1788;  Savaresi,  Viuggioin 
Calabria,  1801-2;  Tenure,  Etiai  rir  la  G&ngraphie  phy- 
"1)11"  el  botanique  da  limjaume  de  Naples,  1837.) 

The  forests  with  which  the  Apennines  were  nnce  clothed 
have  in  great  part  disappeared  through  the  waste,  improvi- 
lunce,  and  neglect  of  the  people  and  the  various  govern- 
nunts  which  have  succeeded  each  other  in  the  country. 
This  is  a  very  serious  evil,  for  not  only  fuel  and  timber  have 
iL-eouje  scarce,  but  the  destruction  of  the  forests  has  caused 
iii-  springs  to  be  dried  up  and  occasioned  summer  droughts 
ii  the  subjacent  lands,  whilst  the  winter  rains  have  washed 
iway  the  vegetable  earth  from  the  mountain  sides  and  ex- 
rosed  the  hare  rock,  and  the  torrents  carrying  down  alluvial 
natter  into  the  valleys  and  plains  have  damaged  whole 
i  jets  of  country,  choked  up  the  beds  of  rivers,  and  occa- 
loiiutl  the  formation  of  pestilential  marshes.  Afan  di 
{ivera,  already  quoted,  has  shown  at  great  length  the  ca- 
.iruitous  effects  of  the  destruction  of  the  Apennine  forests. 
fy  a  law  concerning  the  forests,  promulgated  on  the  21st 
\ugust.  1826,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  arrest  the  pro- 
cess of  the  evil. 

The  strip  of  maritime  tow  hind  which  skirts  the  sea-coast 
s  in  many  places  marshy  and  covered  with  underwood. 
lords  of  black  cattle,  buffaloes,  and  pigs  live  in  that  un- 
holesome  region.  Something  has  been  done  of  late  years 
>«nrds  draining  the  marshes,  especially  between  the  mouth 
f  tho  Vulturno  and  Cuma,  and  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Ipuliu.    [Brindisi;  Capitanata.] 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there  was  no 
arriago-road  through  the  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of 
>o  high  road  from  Rome  to  Naples.  Since  that  time  roads 
live  been  made  from  Naples  to  Reggio  at  the  extremity  of 
'nlabria,  to  Bari,  Manfredonia,  and  Taranto  in  Apulia,  to 
[nun,  Teramo,  and  Aquila  in  Abruzzo,  to  Potenza  in  Ba- 
litcala,  to  Campobasso  in  the  province  of  Sannio,  and 
tiier  roads  are  in  course  of  being  constructed.  A  hand- 
inc  suspension-bridge  has  been  thrown  across  the  Gang- 
i no.  which,  although  on  the  high  road  from  Rome  (o 
upli-s,  had  been  crossed  for  centuries  before  only  by  a 
n-crable  ferry. 

The  kingdom  it  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into 
{  provinces.  "We  subjoin  the  population  of  each,  as  it  was 
v  the  last  authentic  returns  which  we  have  seen,  of  1837, 
liicli.  compared  with  those  of  Petroni  for  lb25,  show  that 
hi  population  has  been  gradually  increasing  at  the 
,  vra^e  rate  of  about  I  per  cent,  annually:  Provincia  di 
ipuli,  "20,796  inhabitants;  Terra  di  Lavoro,  head  town 
..-..I  la,  fif>4. 138  inhabitants;  Principato  Citra,  head  town 
ikTiin,  519,227;  Principato  Ultra,  head  town  Avellino, 
*  ','lu'J  ;  Sannio,  formerly  called  Contarlo  di  Molise, 
.■.id  town  Campobasso,  339.662 ;  Abruzzo  Citra,  head 
■in  Chieti,  284,482;  Abruzzo  Ultra  Primo,  head  town 
■iiiiiio,  204,092;  Abruzzo  Ultra  Secondo,  head  town 
ipiila.  299,543;  Capitanata,  head  town  I-'oggia,  273,489  ; 
■na  di  Bari,  head  town  Bari,  4-11,964;  Terra  dYJtranto, 
-id  luivii  Licce,  384,510;  BasiHcata,  head  town  Potenzn, 
;7.Jli\  Calabria  Citra.  head  town  Cosenza,  434,622; 
i  lut.riii  Ultra  Prima,  head  town  Reggio,  281,886;  Calabria 
i:ru  Seconda,  head  town  Catanzaro,  325,122.  In  " 
.i>iinrio,  these  divisions  are  often  called  bv  the 
..-  liund  town,  such  as  ' Provincia  di  Salerno,'  'I 
,  LecciV  'Provincia  di  Teramo,'  See.  The  provi 
.  i  kd  into  districts,  and  the  dislricls  into  coi 
nil  province  is  administered  by  an  'intendente.'or  king's 
.  i;  tenant,  appointed  by  the  kinfi,  and  changed  every  three 
P.  C,  No.  987. 


years.  In  every  province  there  is  a  'Cotuiglio  provincials, 
or  a  council  of  notables,  proposed  by  the  communal  coun- 
cils, and  appointed  by  the  king,  which  assembles  once  a  year, 
and  examines  the  provincial  accounts  and  proposes  local  im- 
provements. Keppe)  Craven,  the  latest  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject, who  has  visited  at  leisure  every  provinceof  the  kingdom 
speaks  favourably  of  the  character,  qualifications,  and  genera. 
behaviour  of  the  inlendenli.  The  same  praise  however  ought 
not  perhaps  to  be  extended  to  the  subaltern  or  district  and 
police  authorities.  Every  commune  has  a  sindaco,  who 
corresponds  to  the  moire  of  the  French  communes.  A 
communal  council,  called  '  Dccurionato.*  chosen  by  ballot 
from  among  the  notables  or  proprietors,  fixes  the  local  rates, 
administers  the  revenue,  and  appoints  the  municipal  offi- 
cers, subject  however  to  the  sanction  of  the  inlendente. 
One  of  these  officers  is  called  '  concilia  tore,'  and  acts  as 
umpire  between  parlies  at  variance,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting  them  from  going  to  law  upon  trifling  grounds. 
(Serristori;  Collet ta.  Storia  del  Seams  di  Napoti;  Orloff, 
Mcmoires  tur  le  Rtiyaume  de  Naples.) 

The  judicial  department  ronsista  of  four  'Gran  Corti 
Civil  i,*  which  sit  at  Naples,  Aquila,  Trani,  and  Catanzaro;  a 
criminal  court,  and  a  civil  court  in  every  head  town  of  a 
province ;  and  a  judge  of  instruction  in  every  district,  and 
a  justice  of  peace,  'giudice  di  circoudario,'  in  every  'giudi- 
catura  inferiore,'  of  whieh  there  are  52S  in  the  whole 
kingdom.  A  supreme  court  of  cassation,  'Curie  Suprema 
di  Giustizia,'  sits  at  Naples.  Trials  are  public  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  as  in  France.  The  French  civil  code,  with 
some  modifications,  has  been  retained,  as  well  as  the  French 

For  the  purposes  of  public  instruction,  there  is  an  ele- 
mentary school  in  every  commune;  grammar  schools, 
'acuole  secondarie,'  in  most  towns;  a  royal  college  in  every 
head  town  of  a  province;  five  lycea  at  Naples,  Salerno, 
Aquila,  Bari,  Catanzaro;  and,  lastly,  the  university  of 
Naples.  There  is  a  very  good  institution  at  Naples  for  the 
education  of  young  ladies,  founded  by  Caroline,  Murat's 
wife,  and  since  patronised  and  increased  by  Queen  Isabella, 
the  wife  of  Francis  I.;  but  the  education  of  females  in 
general  is  much  neglected. 

The  ecclesiastical  establishment  consists  of  20  archbishop* 
and  65  bishops.  72  clerical  seminaries,  and  3767  rectors  of 
parishes.  The  number  of  priests,  monks,  and  nuns  has 
been  stated  above.  Serristori,  in  1833,  reckons  the  monks 
at  11,000,  and  the  nuns  at  9000;  but  Petroni,  in  1826, 
reckoned  the  former  only  at  8455,  and  the  nuna  at  8185. 
It  is  possible  that  the  monks  may  have  increased  since  tha 
former  date.  The  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  discipline 
were  defined  by  a  concordat  agreed  upon  between  Cardinal 
Consalvi  on  the  part  of  the  pope  Pius  VII.  and  the  Cava- 
de' Medici  for  king  Ferdinand  I.,  in  March,  1818.  The 
an  Catholic  is  the  exclusive  religion  of  the  country;  a 
eslant  chapel  has  been  of  late  years  tolerated  in  the 
capital,  for  the  accommodation  of  foreigners.  Several  com- 
munes in  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  Abruzzi  follow  the  Greek 
ritual,  but  they  belong  to  the  Latin  communion,  and  acknow- 
ledge the  pope  as  their  spiritual  head. 

The  history  of  the  kingdom  and  the  present  constitution 
of  the  monarchy  are  given  under  Sicilies, Two,  Kingdom 

OF  THE. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  countries  composing  the  kingdom 
if  Naples  are  derived  from  various  and  mixed  race*.  The 
descendants  of  the  antient  Samnites,  Peligni,  Marti,  Fren- 
tani.  Lucanians,  and  other  people  of  old  Italian  origin ; 
the  Etruscan  Campanians,  the  wild  Brultii,  the  Greek  po- 
pulation of  the  coasts  — of  Magna  Groscia,  of  Cuma  and 
Neapolis  —  after  having  been  fearfully  thinned  during  their 
contest  with  Rome,  the  war  of  Pyrrhus,  the  second  Punic 
war,  the  social  war,  and  the  civil  war  of  Marius  and  Sulla, 
became  mixed  with  numerous  Roman  and  Latin  colonies. 
The  antient  Oscan  and  Saranite  languages  were  gradually 
lost,  but  the  Greek  still  remained  a  spoken  language  over 
i  great  part  of  the  maritime  districts.  At  the  fall  of  the 
:mpire,  the  country  was  overrun  rather  than  occupied  by 
:he  northern  tribes,  but  afterwards  returned  to  the  alle- 
giance of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  when  it  received  a  fresh 
admixture  of  Greek  blood  and  Greek  language  and  Greek 
usages.  In  the  sixth  century  the  Longobards  took  posset- 
inn  of  Bencvcnturo,  and  founded  there  a  powerful  duchy, 
'hich  survived  the  fall  of  their  power  in  North  Italy.  In 
the  eleventh  century  the  Normans  came,  who  conquered 
both  the  Longobards  and  the  Greeks,  and  founded  the 
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m<n*T*hj  of  «r *  W;  %.»  #%  vyn*  the  was*  of  fends" 
t ■,',',•  •  7 }**?*  #-*♦'>  :t»^X3tr*tr/v  :heSuat,iat*  •♦*err*i*'L 
or  Prvrfjals,  the  Ar**vfte*e,  and  *i*  fcpatiiarda.  XI. 
|r.*»*  r.t»  o',%  taie  left  t*«*»  of  their  m^euae.  A  4»s. 
ofO'«»s  rh*i*r*r  »«:...  o*»*rrabie  »  the 


f/,r/i».  snd  4.z>s*  of  wsrJL  parts  of  the  ©vestry.     Sj» 
fo'i,  :  -*  Krvx  'x*v  tr**rJL  tr/m  the  Normans  and  the 


Ar.£«->  m  o*  Prvi  *•",**>.  Laal*.  Spauah  Ski.:t  siaet 
♦J  «•  S  !.*»,  •«.  svi  *p*-«%h  *^ri»  of'en  oersr.  w*eca~* 
in  ■ ;,*  *-«  :• .  *4l.  f  y.  -  ►  Mr*  j*  stade*  vf  variety  are  f^«n  w*: 
*r/*/  .^  in*  r.Uv  **V.»  of  d  SereM  paru  '.<  tie  k  z^ryz. 
{At&t'zzs,:  CkLkUktkl:  wl'M  t&e  #ap  tai,  frv=  the  rv:.- 
a*«v.  ,'.fl,tof  ^rv*.:^*X^v*^-t  fpenaieM  tf  taea  a.- 
15**.  r'/n.'^i'.',,^  try^iar-e'^s-U*:  l.'-g  hav.ts rf  s^ii- 
f  *'.'.««./•!  pr/J  .'j*!  Vy  *  'er/r*!  Ks.-  »trt:j',=  ar.d  a  la.-ge 
eap.'a;  d--r  rig  e.jfht  ort/-.-r*e*  hire  *r*a4.ed  a  ia*:ng  fee~nz 
of  :'Autn*,n  t\'.,r  a'u'y,  wn  '--a  is  per:.*?*  str.-rrer  m  _tr*fe 
ki*  gd-.iii  of  N  *;,,*%  lr.*ri  .o  a--y  cr-w  Ita^-an  *"-a' e.  Nea- 
p,  ,''*r»,  o/>t  It*  .an.  is  the  n4V,*.a:  a;;*.*a*i^i-  Geaer^rr 
ap*  *«»;f,g.  the  Nea^i  Un  it  qu. *."£.  sh'twd,  L-sairous,  fisi 
of  ;:.  ,•  '  ar^  di.vr.  .*.  ra'her  v.*  .'*A  to  bombast  aiid  kyper- 
h-,>,  f.'.'y  bii  '.La'gea/-'.*,  ir.'-..*-*4  to  pleasure  arid  ease, 
I*'/  '  u\'-f  %x*'*:y  */.e  of  g*Sj*T'ja.u  fetl.ngs,  and  also  :rf  a 

.'»•/«;• :,  • '  %:.  1 . f. ^  the  rori m ->n  p^*rj  u-Lce  t'j  the  eor.t my, 
f  \>n  N*a|*',..'arj  »%  ^y  fJ  >  ri.ear,%  d#ric*^Lt  la  personal  c^-r*ce. 
J>ur,fijf  ih«?  U*t  «ar%,  Neapo^.tan  troop*  f^-gba  ^e.!  a%  a-i- 
U  ar .«-•  j«  t}>e  rank%  of  the  French,  Austrian,  aid  E^z'..*h 
■rfo...-«;  thfc  pevfle  alvj  fouzht  desperately  in  d-fevae  of 
th'-.r  'a;.  Ul  in  i7'i'i;  and  lLe  looa;  and  o^»::nate  var  it 
Calibria,  from  J^0«  to  1%10,  was  only  put  do*n  by  exler- 
toiLatj  n.  If  the  reg/ar  trjopa  bare  nvt  »!-own  ti*  ume 
apnt  in  defence  of  U«e  k^r^dorn,  thu  ha»  f  roc^eded  fr-joi 
var^»j«  pecuJiar  Circuro* lancet  wh:ch  are  fa^U  explained 
by  O^IIetla  in  bit  *  Htttory v  already  quoted,  and  Ltevise 
by  the  author  of  a  work  lately   pubJ-abed   at   Florence, 

•  Fa^ie  Vkende  dei  Popoli  Italians  dal  1801  al  1?15.' 
Ike  kWt  the  Ant'A'tfia  Military  of  which  the  sixth  volume 
ba*  t#c«n  lately  p«/*/..*h«-d  at  Naplea. 

NAPLKH.  PROVINCE  OF  rProrlnna  di  Napoli),  is 
the  name  of  the  metropolitan  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
th*»  two  8:alie»,  nhi'.h  include*  the  capital  [Naples.  Citt 
t,vt  >r.d  tl»e  tirrriU>ry  round  the  bay  from  Cape  Misenum 
%iA  Cu:n*  on  the  we%t  i»  Caatellamare  and  Sorrento  on  the 
•',  A\t*t-..%\.  The  Uland*  of  lochia  and  Prorida  belong  also 
V*  tttiz  pr^v.n^e  of  Naples.  The  province  is  divided  into 
f,  if  'J.'t  J'-t*:  1,  Naples  ;  2,  PomuoH,  which  includes  the 
wi.  '*-.  +*-^nu  diVit/^n  and  the  inlands;  3,  Ca&tellamare, 
»r„'  h  9-jaiw  fiM-»  the  territory  at  the  base  of  Mount  Ve*u- 
%i  *t,i'id  ihec>a»t  ofpr/»«fe  Naples  as  far  as  Sorrento;  4, 
C^-'/'M,  »h»'  h  ix#rnpreheridsa  tract  of  the  Cam  Daman  plain 
a*"-!/.'!./;?  north  of  tlie  range  of  bills  behind  the  city  of 
S"pie«<  Tih\%  \nr\  extend*  as  far  as  a  line  which,  beginning 
on  tic-  »ea  <oa»t  half  way  between  the  lakes  of  Licola  and 
P«i!r,a,  runt  in  an  eastern  direction  toCaivano,  not  including 
tl.#.  «o*fi  <,t  A^crsa,  which  belongs  to  the  province  of  Terra 
d  L-  -.  '/:  i*.  tM-n  r. n«  »outh-ea%t  skirting  the  north  base 
of  M  /,..'.  V«*"«%.u<i(  an'l  not  including  the  towns  of  Acerra, 
>.  ,, »,  m  A  N  /'•^ra:  it  n«?xt  follows  the  ridj^e  of  hills  which 
t**  ri  /,t)>*  p«'nin»ula  of  Sorrento  at  the  bark  of  Cas- 
f<  ...Hit^Mr,  ir»'  1  Wing  the  towns  of  Castellamare,  Vico,  and 
H  .ifu'>.  1  in:  tornrmt  of  the  ridge  divides  the  province  of 
N  •;,.«-♦  tt-tn  that  of  Principato  Citra,  or  province  of 
Hi.<ri>>  'J  he  whole  of  Urn  territory  formed  until  lately 
J*/!  of  th«-  larger  divuion  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  from  which 
it  i*  i.  «t  frcographi'-'iily  separated;  but  owing  to  the  great 
fKVij!.jV/n  of  the  capital  and  surrounding  territory,  it  has 
L'<  n  found  ronvcri.i;;it  f'»r  administrative  purposes  to  con* 
•tiiou  it  into  «  d.fttjr.'-t  province.     The  province  of  Naples, 

•  /,<-,. m»v»-  ,,(  \\,ts  /;ip.'.>],  cyntajicd,  according  to  the  returns 
Of  /*>J7,  \l'\.i'i\  iiih.mifant«. 

'J'lie  principal  town*  of  the  province  of  Naples,  exclusive 
of  ih*  t*\>i\*\,  iff:  J,  Poxxuoli,  the  ant  lent  Puieoli,  situated 
on  tti<*  <a%t  s»'hj  of  I  lie  gulf  of  the  same  name,  and  opposite 
to  I  Una*,  or  finally  a  colony  of  Cu  ma,  called  Dicaiarchia, 
founded  in  tj.c  sixth  century  b.c,  and  now  a  bidhop's  see 
and  a  jx/*  looking  town,  with  10,000  inhabitants.  [Poz- 
f  •  i»u  J  Toi*  whole  aur rounding  country  is  of  a  volcanic  cha- 
rt*' u  r.  Tlie  hill  callod  8olfatara,  which  is  the  crater  of  a 
v-/j'  •>«.'»  not  )t)\  tiaiinct,  rises  to  the  east  above  the  town.  2, 
Ati*y,  i,  a  Urgn  villagf!  or  town  of  J  3.000  inhabitants,  north- 
Mut  of  N  up)*-*  in  the  Campauian  plain,  has  some  hat  manu- 
U'Vjii*::    J,  Fratla  Muggiore,  near  the  antic nt  Atella,  is 
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oea\r  the  «e~-   \ 
SDQth-emst  of  P>r    -J 
lie  fyx  -jC  Vescnj^  m  tTWi  of  1  XtM  infaabttants,  b  «  - 
rv?«aaed.T  oes^-Ly^i  Vy  the  laTm  aod  earthquakes,  b    r 
b—it  c^er  ana  nrr  aram.    The  inhabitants  are  r. 
adlirted  to  a  aeafrr-r   L&.     ft.  Torre  deil*  An-.  : 
ab.«ut  fosr  s.Ie*  ao-ia-eas*  of  Torre  del  Greco,  t- 
tne  sne  of  PD^spe^.  has  9M»'.»  nhabftaats,  a  oar.' 
-A mu»k.-ts  f?r  tbe  nnal  arrrice,  and  a  lar^e  g^- 
e.    I:  s  also  known  fbr  rts  great  macuii. 
~\  whjrh  t«  the  best  in  Narles,  and  kno*' 
'  na=>e  -A  *  Magrar.en  delia  Costa.*    NjT»h  of  Torre  de ." 
1  L.^z^a  is  ;ac  .arre  v^Iire  of  Bosco  tr4  Case,  and  f. 
n:  nx  o~  *ne  *^««  *> .  -r*  A  Vesunns. »  the  tosm  of  O 
w/h  !:.<•  •.  :rha*  rants    9,  Castel'^aoare.  mt  the  s. ,  . 
1  ext:esi.:y  of  :he  Bas  of  Naples,  near  the  sate  of  S?ab:*  - 
dr.-z-'-fi*.  s.:^at  ^=  ?n  the  sea-coast,  at  the  foot  of : 
m.  J\:a ■=  St.  A^re.?,  tr*  Moo»  Ladarins  of  the  ^-  ■ 
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eaLe-i  *Qwxs^asa*  and  park,  and  about  lO.ltOini.j 
Caste'.! amare  is  much  freqoenred  by  the  Neap^Iitar.o  d 
the  sMnraer  beau.  In  the  neighbouring  district  of  Gn l 
a  wine  is  made  wh:ch  is  among  the  best  in  the  r.e  - 
hood  of  Naples,     lit.  V  ko  i  Vicas  -£quanu3»,  a  srr  j. 
perrbed  up^n  the  cliffs  abcre  the  coast,  about  4  m..  -  ■ 
we>t  of  Cas'ellamare,  was  the  birth-place  of  the  rn." 
cian  and  hist:<r.an  Gsanhattista  di  Vico.    11.  Sorrc  / 
delig hiful  valley  surrounded  by  hills,  which  is  a  c 
grove  of  orange  and  mulberry  trees,  and  contains  sevi 
la^es  and  numerous  eountry-b  uses.   The  town  of  S 
has  5u0  .nhjr>.-a:»:5,  is  a  ui»ljjp\  see, and  the  birili : 
Tasso.    The  plain  of  Sorrento  is  murh  frequence :  * 
wealthy  Nea[  oh  tans  during  summer.  There  are  boa's  • 
cross  daily  from  Naples  to  Sorrento,  and  return  loa^t: 
oranges  and  other  fru.L     Sdk  is  also  produced  he'e 

The  country  round  Naples  is  the  most  populous  r 
bourn --o.i  beLn^.:;;g  to  a.<y  capital  in  Europe,  ew 
perhaps  ti:at  of  Pans.  Fur  particular  description* 
Agx\no;  Averno:  Bjua;  Cm  a;  Hercttla:vl 
cm  a  :  Pompeii  ;  Pozzuoli  ;  Vksutius 

NAPLES  {Xafili9  in  Italian),  the  capital  of  the  k  -. 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  the  fourth  in  population  am 
European  cities,  is  situated  in  40°  5f/N.  lat,  and  1  i* 
long^on  the  northern  coast  of  the  fine  hay  of  the 
name,  and  partly  at  the  foot  and  partly  on  the  sKp 
range  of  hills  which  runs  obliquely  to  the  shore.  0 
south-east  is  Mount  Vesuvius,  from  which  it  is  div. 
a  fertile  plain  watered  by  the  small  river  Sehe^to,  an 4 
site  to  it,  across  the  bay,  are  the  mountains  of  Caste  11.  - 
Vico,  and  Sorrento,  with  the  island  of  Capri  due  s.*.: 
the  entrance  of  the  bay,  on  the  side  of  Sicily. 

Seen  from  the  sea  Naples  appears  in  the  form 
crescents,  of  very  unequal  depth,  one  on  the  east,  at ' 
other  on  the  west,  divided  by  the  point  of  Cast  el  deV.' ' 
and    the   hill  of  PUzofalcone,  which  is  behind    it 
eastern  crescent,  which  includes  the  great  bulk  of  tK 
faces  the  south-east,  and  is  bounded  by  the  hill  of  I ' 
monte  to  the  north,  and  Sant*  Elmo  or  Errno  to  thi 
crowned  by  the  caslle  of  that  name,  which  comma r  < 
town.     Between  these  two  hills  is  a  considerable  do;  r. 
on  which  the  suburbs  of  La  Sanita  and  L' Infra* re- 
built.   The  slope  of  the  hill  of  Capodimonte    is  l.k 
covered  with  houses,  forming  the  suburbs  called  M : 
and  Le  Vergini.    To  the  eastward  the  town  is  open  : 
plain  of  Campania.    From  the  barrier  of  Capo  di  Ch  - 
the  entrance  from  Rome,  a  succession  of  nine  street 
through  the  body  of  the  town   to  the  sea,   the  p;r 
of  which,  called  Toledo,  about  a  mile  in  length,  ru;  * 
south,  and  divides  the  old  city,  which  is  east  or  it,  h^\ 
new  districts.    The  street  of  Toledo  terminates  in  th?  . 
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La  fruaaa  vcrtir  h 

Lo  frsao  dare  e  i  initio  * 

V*ra#.  HTbr.  a-TT-s^St.  a  chitfe  gmaje. 
Gaecfee  m&I1«>  mjo  ha  cagwato  ata»un 
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Ibvwfce  tb  sack  of  it  ihr  frara 
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baunes,  of  which  every  now  ami 
The  wall*  of  Una  chapel  we  painted  with  j  new  ones  are  produced  by  obscure  poets  and  sun*;  about  • 
'■neb  im paved  and  defaced,  which  hare  refer-    tfreets,  sepefallj  mo  upon  lore  matters,  which    farm*  * 
to  Use  history  of  Joanna  and  C*raecioU>.   Tbe  convent  :  principal  incidents  in  the  existence  of  the  people  of  * 
of  San  Gwranni  bad  ooce  a  library  rich  in  MSS.,  founded  |  country.     Some  of  these  songs  are  foil  of  paiLoe*.      Tt» .' 
by  Parrhasias  and  Cardinal  Seripandi ;  bat  about  a  century    lowing  are  specimens  • — 
since,  the  em  pen*  Charles  VL  having  sent  some  learned 
Germans  to  examine  the  MSS.  and  make  extracts  from 
them,  the  monks  felt  so  wearied  by  their  obligatory  atten- 
dance on  the  forelaTn  scholars,  that  they  preferred  making 
an  offer  of  the  MSS.  in  question  to  the  emperor,  in  otder 
to  avoid  being  exposed  to  any  further  trouble  about  them. 
(Valery.)    The  church  Del  Carmine,  with  its  lofty  steeple, 
is  chiefly  noticed  for  its  neighbourhood  to  the  great  market, 
the  scene  of  Masaniello's  insurrection,  and  also  of  the 
desperate  defence  of  the  populace  against  the  French  in 
1 799 ;  and  likewise  for  the  modest  tomb  of  tbe  unfortunate 
Corradino  and  his  cousin  Frederic  of  Austria,  who  were 
beheaded  near  this  spot  by  order  of  Charles  of  Anjou.  The 
church  of  L'Annunziata,  by  the  architect  Vanvitelli,  is 
one  of  the  best  churches  of  Naples:   adjoining  to  it  is  a 
foundling  hospital  and  a  Magdalen.    The  church  of  San 
Martino,  near  the  castle  of  8ant'  Elmo,  from  which  there 
is  a  most  magnificent  view  of  Naples  and  the  bay,  is  richly 
painted  by  Lanfranco,  8pagnoletio,  and  LYArpino :  the  ad- 
joining convent  is  now  occupied  by  invalids  from  the  army, 
of  whom  many  are  blind.    The  church  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Parto,  founded  by  Sannazaro,  in  a  delightful  spot,  near  the 
shore  of  Mergellina,  has  a  fine  mausoleum  of  the  poet.   San 
Gennaro  dei  Poveri  is  remarkable  for  its  vast  catacombs, 
which  extend  under  the  hill  of  Capodimonte. 

4.  The  royal  palace  of  Capodimonte  is  a  heavy  structure, 
but  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  situation,  the  excellent  road 
leading  to  it,  constructed  by  the  French,  its  extensive 
park  and  hunting  grounds,  and  the  adjoining  observatory. 
On  the  slope  of  the  hill  is  the  Chinese  College,  for  the 
education  of  young  Chinese,  who,  after  taking  holy  orders, 
return  to  their  country  as  missionaries.     Tbe  number  of 


We  extract  the  next,  which  is  conceii 
spirit,  from  Valery,  who  heard  it  about  the  streets  of 
pies  in  1826-27:— 


For  a  further  account  of  the  Neapolitan  dialect  - 
It  ALT— Italian  Language  and  Literature*  and  Che  re*. 
ences  in  that  article. 

The  population  of  Naples,  which  in  1835   amounted  . 
about  350,000,  was  reduced  by  the  cholera  in  the  tw    : 
lowing  years  to  336,300,  according  to  the  returns  of  tbe «  . 
of  1637.  exclusive  of  the  garrison  and  non-resident  fortr- 
ess.   (BoUetttno  Statisiicodi  Milano,  January,  1839.)    • 
this  population,  about  1700  are  priests,  700  monks,  and  * 
nuns;    9400  are  employed  under   the  government,   i. 
18,000  are  pensioners,  3000  law) era,  26,000  mre  men* 
vants,  3400  coachmen,  8000   sailors,  boatmen,  and  fi» 
men,   3500  porters,  5200  shop-boys,  3700  gardeners  i 


Chinese  students  seldom  exceeds  six.    An  account  of  this  j  greengrocers,  25uo  tailors,  2400  shoemakers,  800  cvl£ 


remarkable  institution  is  given  in  '  Italy  and  the  Italians 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,'  by  A.  Vieusseux,  which  work 
contains  also  many  particulars  concerning  the  peculiar 
sights  of  Naples  and  the  manners  and  habits  of  tbe  people. 
On  another  part  of  the  hill  of  Capodimonte  is  the  bota- 
nical garden,  formed  in  1«1«,  and  placed  under  the  direc 


1450  barbers  and  hairdressers,  1500  cooks,  500  printer 
booksellers,  58  bookbinders,  146  physicians,  105  sur^ 
and  186  apothecaries,  900  sellers  of  wine,  303  coffee:..  - 
keepers,  350  tavern   and  eating-house  keepers,   310    - 
keepers  800  fruiterers,  800  goldsmiths,  1000   smith*  •- 
carpenters,  1600  builders  and  masons,  &c      Kapte-  -• 


tion  of  the  Neapolitan  professor  of  botany,  M.  Tenore.  Not  '  manufactures  of  hats,  straw- hats,  gloves,  leather,  ear. 
far  from  thence,  in  a  secluded  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  I  ware,  coral,  and  jewellery.    There  are  about   700  hati-- 


are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  constructed  by  Augustus, 
which  is  called  Ponti  Rossi,  '  red  bridges  or  arches,'  from 
the  colour  of  the  stone. 

Naples  has  many  charitable  institutions,  such  as  the  great 
hospital  De^li  Incurubili,  the  foundling  hospital  already 
mentioned,  the  school  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  asylum  for 
the  blind,  under  the  direction  of  the  distinguished  oculist 
Quadri ;  the  Reclusorio,  or  general  workhouse  for  able-bodied 
poor,  with  a  school  annexed  to  it,  and  which  contains  about 
3000  poor ;  San  Gennaro  dei  Poveri,  for  the  poor  who  are  un- 
able to  work,  San  Francesco  di  Sales,  and  several  other 
minor  hospitals  and  houses  of  refuge.  Valery  seems  to 
think  that  the  administration  of  the  workhouse  might  be 
susceptible  of  much  improvement,  especially  with  regard 
to  moral  discipline.  Mendicity  is  forbidden  by  law ;  but 
the  law  is  often  evaded.  There  are  no  poors'-rates  at 
Naples. 

The  university  is  we  a  I  provided  with  professors.  It  has  a 
good  library  and  a  cabinet  of  natural  history  annexed  to  it. 
Some  account  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  Neapolitan 
kingdom  is  given  in  No*.  5  and  16  of  tbe  'Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Education.'  Among  the  special  schools  are  a  medi- 
cal college,  a  veterinary  college,  two  military  schools,  a 
college  of  pilots,  and  the  '  Conservatories'  or  school  of 
music,  which  has  produced  many  illustrious  composers,  has 
good  professors,  and  a  rich  musical  library,  containing 
_  others  the  autographs  of  Paisiello's  works.  Besides 
Han  Carlo.  Naples  has  half  a  dozen  minor  theatres,  II 
Foudo,  i  Fiorentini,  Teatro  Nuovo,  La  Fen  ice,  San  Carlino, 
ice  In  the  last  two,  plays,  or  rather  farces,  are  performed 
in  the  Neapolitan  dialect,  which  is  full  of  humour  and 
naive  expression. 

The  Neapolitan  or  Apulian  dialect  is  very  old;  it 
was  spoken  at  the  court  of  Frederic  II.  and  his  son 
Manfred,  and  their  contemporary,  the  chronicler  Matteo 
tpiaello,  wrote  in  it  the  annals  of  those  two  princes.    The 


coaches,  600  cabriolets,  1600  boats,  and  about  500  w» 
belonging  to  the  town  of  Naples.    There  are  809  ion*  & 
lodging-bouses.    Tbe  town  is  divided  into  twelve  *  quarr. 
or  districts,  of  which  five  and  the  most  populous  are  is.  • 
old  or  eastern  part  of  the  town,  namely,  Me  rem  to,  Pec. 
Porto,  S.  Lorenzo,  and  Vicaria ;  one  in  the  middle,  S.  F* 
dinando,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  royal  palace ;  tv 
the  west  end,  Chiaja  and  S.  Giuseppe ;  one,  S.  Can  >  - 
Arena,  at  the  north  end  towards  the  road  to  Rome;  . 
three,  Stella,  Avvocala,  and  Monte  Calvario,  include  - 
upper  part  of  the  town,  which  is  built  on  the  hills  of  L 
diinonte  and  S.  Elmo.     Every  district  has  a  oommis>an 
police,  whose  office  is  open  at  all  hours  of  the  day.    1  • 
are  sixty-six  military  posts  in  the  whole  town,  four  c*>  - 
S.  Elmo,  Castel  Nuovo,  Castel  dell*  Uovo,  and  Caste!;: 
Carmine,  besides  extensive  barracks  both  for  infantrr  :* 
cavalry.    The  town  has  six  prisons,  one  of  which  *> 
debtors.    The  vast  and  massive  structure  called   *  La ; 
caria,'  at  tbe  east  end  of  Naples  near  Porta  Capuana,  «1 
was  once  a  castle  and  the  residence  of  the  Noruian  kc-* 
now  contains  various  courts  of  justice,  and  also  the  arcl 
of  the  kingdom,  an  immetise  collection  of  document* 
vided  into  four  sections,  historical,  financial,  judicial* 
communal.    The  acts,  edicts,  &c.  of  the  sovereigns  of ' 
Anjou  dynasty  alone  fill  300  thick  folio  volumes.    I- 
*Constitoliones'  of  Frederic  II.,  the  oldest  code  of  tbe  i  ; 
dom,  written  by  his  chaucellor  Pietro  delle  Vigne,  are  i-< 
there. 

The  Laxzaroni,  so  often  mentioned  by  travellers,  act!  » 
confusedly  described,  included  the  lowest  orders  of  the  - 
habitants  or  populace,  tbe  porters,  the  hawkers  of  1^ 
vegetables,  and  other  eatables,  the  boatmen,  journeys. 
out  of  place,  and  numerous  vagrants,  and  other  low  r- 
loose  characters.  Many  of  these  classes  in  former  tia* 
had  no  regular  domicile,  and  lived  chiefly  in  the  open  &*'- 
or  were  huddled  together  at  night  under  some  porch  » 


lb.- 


;  iliulo,  in  narrow  alleys,  in  their  boats.  and  wherever  they 
1'!   find  shelter.     To  these  were  added  indiscriminately 
numerous  class  of  fishermen,  an  industrious  race,  whoso 
■  its  have  always  been  mure  domestic  and  orderly  than 
sv   of  the  common   laszaroni.     All   these  people  we 
ik'Iv  leckoncd.with  probably  some  exaggeration,  at  40,0 
iviftuals,  a  muscular,  brawny,  and  erect  set  of  men,  b 
ii .  v  im  educated  and  little  civilised,  very  abstemious  ai 
;til  in  their  habits,  mostly  barefooted,  living  from  day 
nn  their  casual  earnings,  their  dress  consisting  merely 
shirt  and  a  pair  of  loose  trowsera ;  very  guod-temput    ' 
jtiifl  times,  but  apt  to  run  riot  on  the  first  political  i 
i. lent  or  tumult.   The  name  lazzaro  is  said  to  have  be 
ieil  from  the  numerous  lepers  who  once  abounded 
i:  i:ims  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  who  invoked  as  their 
on   ilio  Lazarus  who   is  mentioned  in   the  Gospel, 
ri table  order,  or  fraternity,  which  was  instituted  in 
"lie  ages  for  their  relief,  assumed  the  name  of 'Order  of 
Lazarus.'     The  lepers  were  obliged  to  wear  a  pecuh 
>%  consisting  of  white  shirt  and  trowsors  and  hood.  After 
.  r]:iM,i  became  extinct,  the  same  garb  continued  to  be  worn 
he  lower  orders  for  the  sake  of  cheapness  and 
ico  in  the  warm  climate  of  Naples,  and  the  name  lazzari 
;■(  iiiiiind  and  applied  to  that  class.  This  is  the  etymology 
n  by  Galiani  and  others,  in  the' Vocabolariodel  Dialetto 
Militano,' published  at  Naples  in  1789.     But  the  author 
.   that  already  in  bis  lime  the  number  of  the  lazzari 
much  decreased,  owing' to  the  progress  of  civilization, 
that  'many  among  the  people  who  had  the  appearance 
i/./nri  during  the  week-days,  looked  very  different  when 
-oil   in   their  Sunday  clothes.'     As  a  peculiar  class,  the 
ari  may  be  said  to  be  now  extinct:    the  lower  orders 
like  those  of  other  cities;   they  are  all  duly  registered 
it-si'  reflective  parishes,  they  have  all  a  domicile  of  some 
,  and   the  police  regulations,  enforced  for  the  last  thirty 
s.  have  produced  a  material  alteration  in  their  habits, 
iuh  the  every-day  clothing  of  many  of  them  continues 
■j  the  same  as  before. 

he  nubi!  ity  at  Naples  are  very  numerous,  but,  excepting 
i'  titles.  lliey  enjoy  no  privilege  or  influence  above  the  rest 
loir  countrymen.  The  alterations  made  in  the  law  of  in- 
t  a  nee,  by  which  all  I  he  children  succeed  in  equal  or  nearly 
il  portions,  as  in  France,  have  broken  down  die  fortunes 
lost  families,  which  were  already  encumbered  by  debts,  the 
.eqiience  of  want  of  order,  of  indolence,  and  expensive 
Is  of  living.  The  most  important  and  interesting  class 
tuples  at  present  consists  of  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
.lie  orders,  including  lawyers,  physicians,  professors, 
men  of  other  liberal  professions,  some  native  merchants, 
higher  officers  under  government,  and  the  better  sort 
hu  clergy.  Among  these  are  found  considerable  in- 
i  ni  ion.  ii;uch  civility  united  to  frau  kness,  great  sociability, 
respect  for  decency  and  morality.  Those  who  wish  to 
iv  more  particularly  the  present  stale  of  Neapolitan 
■ly  ami  the  changes  which  it  has  undergone  during  the 
half  century,  may  consult  Colletla,  Sloriu  del  Retime  di 
■iiti,  a  work  of  great  moral  penetration,  extensive  obser- 
m.  and  written  with  remarkable  impartiality. 

of  the  nobility  are  spacious  and  massive,  but 


The  r 


»  pa 
., ■.ilium,  that  of  Sansevero,  remarkable  for   its   chi. 

■  ■rued  with  some  good  statues,  that  of  Delia  Rocca,  those 
Fnim-ii villa,  Stigliano,  Berio,  ice.    The  building  which 

-  been  raised  between  the  streets  Toledo  and  S.  Giacorao, 
'  the  ollices  of  the  financial  department  and  for  the 
i  k  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  is  one  of  tbc  finest  structures  in 

.'i-iples  is  not  so  well  supplied  with  water  as  Rome,  and 

-  not  such  handsome  fountains;  those  of  Fontana  Me- 

■  i.i  and  Monte  Olivet o  are  the  best.  Several  aqueducts 
'ii  the  neighbouring  mountains  supply  the  water,  besides 
ich  most  houses  have  cisterns.     There  is  a  sulphureous 

i  mg  of  water  on  the  shore  of  Santa  Lucia,  which  is  much 

mk  by  the  inhabilanls  in  the  spring. 

I  lie  neighbourhood  of  Naples  abounds  in  delightful 
»».     The  public   gardens,   or  "  Villa   Reale,' extending 

ii 2  the  shore  of  Chiaja  for  nearly  a  mile,  enjoy  the  ad- 
'a^esnfthe  sea-breeze,  and  of  a  view  unrivalled  in  the 
'■1.  The  new  road  over  the  hill  of  Posilipo  is  a  beau- 
1  ilnve.  The  hills  of  Capodimonte  and  Seuiillo,  and  the 
"i'bs  of  Infiascata  and  Arenella.  at  the  bai-k  of  Sanl' 
.  .u,  abound  with  pleasant  walks  and  a  variety  of  scenery, 


These,  as  well  as  the  other  neighbouring  hills  of  Voraoro, 
Posilipo,  &0-,  are  covered  with  country-houses  and  garden* 
of  all  sizes.  But  the  hills  are  mostly  destitute  of  trees,  and 
appear  barren  and  parched,  especially  in  summer. 

Naples  is  an  archbishop's  see,  and  is  divided  into  fifty 
parishes,  including  the  neighbouring  villages. 

The  town  is  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions  of  every 
kind ;  fish  and  shell-fish  are  plentiful,  as  well  as  vegetables 
and  fruits.  Snow,  of  which  a  great  quantity  is  used,  espe- 
cially in  summer,  for  cooling  the  drink  and  for  ices,  is 
brought  from  tile  mountain  of  Castellamaro,  where  it  is 
kept  in  large  reservoirs. 

The  great  street  of  Toledo  is  thronged  with  people  and 
carriages  at  all  times  of  the  day,  and  until  very  late  at  night, 
or  rather  until  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
fashionable  people  retire  to  rest.  It  is  decidedly  the  noisiest 
street  in  Europe,  as  the  people  are  in  the  habit  of  vocife- 
rating at  the  tup  of  their  voice;  and  others  must  do  the 
same  in  order  to  be  heard.  The  motley  groups  which  are 
seen  mixing  pell-mell  in  the  street,  the  crowded  balconies 
above,  the  numerous  venders  of  provisions,  the  arquaiuoli, 
or  sellers  of  ice-water,  at  the  corners  of  the  bye-streets,  the 
life  out  of  doors,  which  is  a  general  habit  in  this  country,  all 
render  the  streets  of  Naples,  and  especially  that  of  Toledo, 
most  curious  to  a  foreigner. 

Naples,  or  Neapolis,  that  is,  '  New  City,'  was  a  Greek 
colony  from  Cuimo;  the  date  of  its  origin  is  not  known. 
The  story  of  its  first  foundation,  under  tlie  name  of  Partite- 
nope,  is  a  mythic  tradition.  Livy  (b.  vjii.  22) says  that  there 
were  once  two  towns  near  each  oilier,  Palsgopulil  and  Nea- 
pulis,  the  inhabitants  of'both  being  from  Cumre,  but  Palreo- 
polis  had,  long  before  Livy's  lime,  merged  into  the  new  town, 
or  Neapolis. 

Neapolis,  after  its  first  foundation  by  the  Cumreans,  re- 
ceived colonists  from  Chaleis,  Pilbecusa,  and  Athens;  and 
subsequently  admitted  some  Campanians  also  among  the 
body  of  citizens.     (Strabo,  p.  246.     Casaub.)     It  became 
allied  to  the  Samnites,  hut  after  their  subjugation  by  Rome 
it  maintained  its  independence  as  a  republic,  and  during  the 
second  Punic  war  sen  t  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  propose  an  alli- 
against  Hannibal,  and  with  it  a  rich  present  in  golden 
i,  which  the  people  took  from  their  temples  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  (Livy,  xxii.  32.)  Itcontinued  after- 
wards an  ally  to  Rome  and  became  a  monieipium.  After  the 
fall  of  the  empire  Neapolis  was  taken   by  the  Goths,  re- 
taken by  Belisarius,  and  lastly  destroyed  by  Totila,  ad. 5-13, 
It  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  annexed  to  the  Longobard 
duchy  of  Beneventum.  hut  after  the  decline  of  the  Longo- 
bard power,  when  the  Byzantine  emperors  asserted  a  kind 
of  supremacy  over  southern  Italy,  Naples  bad  its  dukes,  who 
were  chosen  by  the  inhabilanls.     In  the  ninth  century  the 
dukes  of  Beneventum  obliged  it  to  pay  tribute.     When  the 
duchy  of  Beneventum  was  split   into   three  pri n ci pal i lies, 
"  nevento,  Capua,  and  Salerno,  Landulf,  count  of  Capua, 
order  to  maintain   its  independence  of  the  other  two, 
called  in  the  Saracens,  who  devastated  Ihe  shores  of  Cam- 
pania.    The  Norman   adventurers  lent  their  assistance  to 
the  prince  of  Salerno  against  these   piratical   hordes,  and 
afterwards  by  degrees  established  their  own  power  in  Apulia 
and  Sicily.     Naples  was  one  of  the  last  towns  which  sub- 
itted  to  the  Normans ;  it  acknowledged  king  Roger  I.,  of 
icily,  as  its  sovereign,  about  a.d.  1137.  The  subsequent  his- 
tory of  Naples,   both  political  and  literary,  is  given  under 
the  head  of  Sicilies,  Two.  Kingdom  of  the. 
The  following  are   the  principal  works  concerning  tbe 
wn  of  Naples,  besides  those  which  have  been  mentioned 
this  article:— Celauo,  Notisie  del  belta,  deli'  anlico,  e  del 
-.rioso  delta  Ciltd  di  Napoli,  4  vols.   8vo.,  1792;  Ruma- 
dli,  Napo/i  anlico.  e  moatrna,  3  vols.  8vo.,  1814;  Vargas, 
agguagli  florid  dell'  Origin*  di  Napoli,  4to.,  1754;  and 
also Duxertazioni  istnricti-lepttlUuW Antichitd,  Sito,  edAm- 
piezza  delta  Liburia  Durale,  o  siaii  dell  Agro  s  Territorio 
di  Napoli,  4to.,  1 756,  by  Ihe  same ;  GiraHi,  Le  Rivoluztom 
di  Napoli,  Bvo.,  1647;  Chioccarelli,  Amis tilum Neapolitanm 
Ecdesite  Catalogue  ab  Aposlotorum  temportbus  ad  annum 
1643,  fol. ;  Stefano  (Pietro  di),  Deicrizione  dei  Luoghi  Sacn 
di  Napoli,  4to,  156U ;   Caraceiolo  (Eugenio),  Napoli  Sucra, 
Jto.,  1623;  Laseina  (Pietro),  DelC  anlico  Ginnasio  Napo- 
litano.ilo.,  1641,  1688;  Origlia,  Istnria  delta  Studio  dt JVu- 
poli,  1  vols.  4 to.  1/54;  Signorelli,  Stin-ia  delta  Reale  Acta- 
'       a  delle  Scienze  e  Belle  Lettere  a  Napoli,  1 7B7 ;  Atlu 
...u..elli,  Delte  Acque  Mmerali  di  Napoli,  8vo.,  1808;  Ricci. 
Analiri  chimica  dell'  Aequo,  Ferrata  e  Suffurea  di  Napoli 
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ie  r-,i>  '-^r«  to  Vft  l£»'s»e  of  Ej/ia'-r-* 
Mweri*V*..a  i*  t;-*  M.:-  %  -f  Pa-*ar.  a*.  V- 
pi*'e  iL  h.-  'x.*-  A«  E;.i%-j.-*t  fc.i  .r.to  der*y,  tL*  ♦:-*:; 
on  the  j*.  :,1  gre-s  .;.",  rj.  y.n&Lce,  ar-d  \\  :Le-  jr:li-.» 
aMurned  the  nar.'^e  of  Neapo..i»  or  new  L»n,  *r»  ».*~;#-a  ^ 
that  of  Monefcwa»*a.  It  was  a  p'.^re  of  ionje  **, :-**■'  -e:;«r 
under  tbe  B>zahtine  emperors,  ar.d  Andrew?.**  C->~r.c:.^s 
in  tbe  twelfth  center)  funded  here  a  m>na*:erT,  wL.-l.  »i~j 
exists,  and  the  church  of  which  is  or*e  of  the  largest  iu 
Greece.  The  Frank*  when  tbejr  conquered  a  great  part  of 
the  empire  in  the  thirteenth  century  corrupted  the  name  A 
Monerabasia  into  that  of  Malvasia.  The  country  in  tr* 
neighbouring  district  formerly  produced  a  luscious  wine,  to 
which  the  Venetians  gave  tbe  name  of  Malvasia  from  the 
town  at  which  it  was  shipped,  and  tbe  name  has  been  since 
applied  as  a  generic  appellation  to  wine  of  the  same  quaiuy 
madc  in  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  at  Li  [.an,  in 
Sardinia,  Spain,  &c.  This  is  the  kind  of  wine  cai.ed  in 
English  malmsey. 

The  island  of  Monembasia  is  billy,  about  half  a  mile 
in  length,  and  one  third  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  castle  is 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  the  town,  which  is  built  below 
it,  extends  to  the  sea  on  the  south  side  of  tbe  island.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  steep ;  tbe  place  contains  about  3c0 
houses,  besides  50  more  in  the  castle.  Tbe  ram  parts  and 
several  other  buildings  were  constructed  by  the  Venetians, 
who  took  possession  of  the  place  in  the  thirteenth  century 
and  kept  it  till  1540,  when  it  was  given  up  to  the  Turks  by 
a  treaty.  On  this  occasion  most  of  the  inhabitants  left  it 
along  with  the  Venetian  garrison  and  found  an  asylum  in 
the  other  Venetian  possessions.  It  now  forms  part  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Greece. 

The  bishop  of  Monembasia,  a  metropolitan  of  high  rank 
in  the  Greek  church,  has  seven  suffragan  bishops  under 
him,  including  those  of  the  neighbouring  district  of  Maina. 
(Coronelli;  Leake.) 

NA'POLl  DI  ROMANI'A,  NAU'PLIA,  ANAPLI', 
a  town  of  tbe  Morea,  built  on  a  rocky  promontory  at  the 
north-east  extremity  of  the  Argplic  Gulf.  The  harbour  be- 
tween this  promontory  and  the  north  coast  is  large  and 
tolerably  safe,  but  has  become  too  shallow  to  admit  large 
ships.  A  small  fortified  island  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour.  The  town  stands  on  the  north-east  slope  of  the 
hill  facing  the  mainland,  and  is  fortified;  the  bill  has  a 
tabular  summit,  which  is  unoccupied  with  houses,  and  from 
which  abrupt  cliffs  descend  to  the  open  sea  at  the  back  of 
the  promontory.  A  steep  and  rocky  mountain  rises  above 
it  to  the  south-east  called  Palamedi,  a  very  antient  appella- 
tion derived  from  Palamedes,  the  son  of  Nauplias,  the 
reputed  son  of  Neptune  and  founder  of  the  town.  On  this 
cliff  U  the  castle,  which  it  very  strong  owing  to  its  almost 
inaccessible  situation. 

Nauplia  was  once  the  port  and  arsenal  of  Argos,  but  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias  it  was  deserted.  It  revived  under  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  was  occupied  by  tbe  Venetians  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  became  their  chief  settlement  in 
the  Morea,  until  it  was  taken  from  them  by  Sultan  Soly- 
man  in  1537.  The  fortifications  are  of  Venetian  construc- 
tion, but  the  ramparts  towards  the  east  are  partly  composed 
of  the  anhent  vails  of  the  town,  which  are  of  a  similar  con- 
struction with  and  probably  of  the  same  date  as  those  of  the 
Acropolis  of  Argos.    Other  and  later  remains  of  Hellenic 
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NARBONNE,a  c/.r  ^  Fi 
A-se.  i*tax   u*  ro**i  of   lut 
X.    -at  azi    ^   *'  E. 
OrPiii,  t~ 
I ---::>-**. 

N-  t>._3^  'lie  IL-^afi  Narl»x  T  Narbo  Martin 
yf  \Le  .1  :jc*l  cue*  *i  France.   A  Roswaa  oulooy  va» 
z^.rt  \jj  --:  b.c.  I.e.  ar.i  x  had  bees  one  of  the  cL... 
A  \ut  V.'.rae  Arecoc.r^  a  Ccuc  peopU,  loo|C  be:  : 
u^Lfe.      C^sxr  sect  adLL,:ml  colonists  to  Naxbv 
ie^rar^  of  \ht  Vtz.Uk   tfrg.jTk.    Cicero  iPro  FrmU* 
•^■eaiLs  A  Nari>3  a* '  a  wa:r Slower  and  bull 
Mai  *  ^  ;  >  »peaks  of  Narbo  as  beiny  in  bia  tinae  i. 
u»a  of  UmZ\  pr^uice  of  Gaul,  in  whjcb  it  was  aituait . 
\j  wh  ch  u  gave  tbe  biie  of  GalUa  Xaxbopenau.    b 
'p.  I-.].   OuiuLX    descr^bea  it  as  tbe  emporium  v. 
Giul:  ai.d,   at  a  later  per.:*!,  Sidoaius    ApoIhnar» 
Ausuiuus  have   borne  testimony  to    tbe   number    -.. 
str^c.ures  or  the  extent  of   iu  wealth.    Tbe  cs>ur 
tLe  Atax,  or  Aude,   through  the  adjacent  laVe  o. 
bres^s,  or  Rubrensu    (e^ng  de  Sigean),  vas  fa: 
by  an  aruf '"ial   channel  loO  leet  wide  end  30  ttvi 
ar.d  trie  navigation  of  tbe  riverv  though  of  tmail  *. 
promoted  tbe  commerce  of  the  town.     Tbe  hitior)  • 
bonne  under  tbe  Romans  has  been  minutely    £.u 
Expilly,  in  his  '  D.c;  ;onoaire  de*  Gaulea,*  |tc 

In  A~nw  413,  Ataulphus,  king  of  tbe  Vttigolfca,  sa 
Nar bonne,  where  he  shortly  after  celebrated  hu  u.v 
with  Placid ia,  sister  of  Honor iu&>     He  was  bowe<  •   . 
obliged  to  abandon  the  city ;    but  in  AJX  462  tbe  V.- . 
obtained  possession  again  by  treachery, and  retailed  i  . 
the  taking  cf  Toulouse  bv  Clovis  and  tbe  Franka,  N  -• 
became  the  Visigotbic  capiul:  it  waa  repeated  1 5  U* 
Franks  and  Buigundians,and  early  in  the  eighth  ce?.. 
into  the  bands  of  the  Saracens  [Moors,  p.  385],  fru- 
it was  taken  (a.d.  759)  by  Pepin  le  Bref#  and  an  k- 
the  Prankish  monarchy.  NarbonnewasaubsequenU)  - 
by  tbe  Northmen.    In   the  ninth  and  tenth  ce  >>. 
was  the  capital  of  the  marquisate  of  Gotbia,  or  Scf>;  - 
which  was  afterwards  merged  in  tbe  county  of  T  . 
Under  themarqnises of  Septimania,  Narbonne  vas  g 
by  vidames,  or  viscounts,  who  were  at  first  iemo«a^ 
afterwards  became  hereditary,  and  were  feudator*.* 
counts  of  Toulouse  and  (for  a  portion  of  tbe  luwi 
arc  hbi* hops  of  Narbonne.  Aymeri  Ill^vispount  of  N  &: 
was  engaged  in  the  crusade  against  tbe  Albigeuw.* 
Inquisition  was  established  at  Narbonne  in  hu  1 1. 
not  without  occasioning  considerable  diaUirbancv^. 
inhabitants  were  at  this  time  extensively  engaged  1 , 
merce,  and  had  alliances  and  treaties  with  Marbeif.r 
Genoa,  Pisa,  and  other  trading  towns  on  tbelfediterr. 
In  1348  the  plague  carried  off  30,000  of  the  inhab.- 
Narbonne,  a  loss  which  attests  the  greatness  of  the  \ 
tion.    In  1355  Aymeri  IX.,  viscount  of  Narbonne,  dv 
the  place  successfully  against  the  attaoks  of  tlu  I 
Prince,  but  was  taken  prisoner  next  year  at  the  ^& 
Maupertuis,  or  Poitiers.    In   1407  Guillaunae,  or  W 
II.,  viscount  of   Narbonne,  contested  tbe    po&x*^ 
Sardinia  (whither  he  had  been  invited  by  tbe  natiw- 
the  kings  of  Sicily;  he  was  ultimately  however  cU  .• 
yield.     He  was  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  Dauph:.: 
wards  Charles  VII. ;  and  took  part  in  tbe  murder  * : 
duke  of  Hourgogne,  at  Montereau  (xjx  1419).      H-. 
(ad.  1424) in  the  battle  of  Vemeuil  against  the  1    . 
The  viscounty  afterwards  passed  by  sale  to  the  <\>t- 
Foix.     The  last  viscount  was  Gaston  de  Foix,  n*i- 
Louis  XIX,  king  of  France,  who  fell  in  tbe  battle  «. 
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NARCISSUS  is  a  genus  of  Endogens  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Amarylfidacese,  among  which  it  is  known  by 
its  flowers  growing  upon  a  scape,  and  baring  a  cup  at  their 
mouth ;  the  stamens  which  are  opposite  the  sepals  being 
longer  than  the  others.  It  consist*  of  bulbous  plants  prin- 
cipally inhabiting  tbe  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  only  one  spe- 
cies, N.  pteudo-narcissu*,  or  the  Common  Daffodil,  being 
found  plentifully  so  far  north  as  Great  Britain,  with  two 
others,  N.  bi/hrus  and  poeticus,  in  an  apparently  wild  state, 
and  a  very  few  advancing  into  Africa. 

The  species  are  numerous,  and  from  their  hardiness  or 
gay  colours,  or  sweet  smell,  have  long  been  favourite  objects 
of  cultivation,  especially  the  Daffodils,  Jonquils,  and  Taz- 
zettas.  A  very  full  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  the 
•  Amaryllidacese '  of  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  Wil- 
liam Herbert,  p.  292  (8vo.,  London,  1837),  who  however 
divides  the  genus  into  six  others,  after  the  example  of 
Salisbury  and  Haworth ;  but  as  those  genera  are  not  likely 
to  be  adopted  by  botanists,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
the  genus  Corbularia,  no  account  need  be  given  of  them. 
With  regard  to  Corbularia,  to  which  the  name  of  Hoop- 
petticoat  Narcissus  is  given,  and  of  which  five  supposed  spe- 
cies are  enumerated,  the  peculiar  form  of  the  flower  and 
the  delicate  stamens  of  that  plant  may  perhaps  entitle  it 
to  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar  genus:  the  species  are  pretty,  all 
yellow  flowered,  with  the  single  exception  of  C.  cantabrica, 
a  little  plant  with  white  flowers  found  on  the  mountains  of 
Biscay  and  the  Pyrenees,  but  now  lost  in  our  gardens. 

NARCOTICS  (from  the  Greek  adjective  vapc»n*5c, 
which  is  from  vaptri,  a  stiffening,  stupor,  or  insensibility),  a 
class  of  medicines  which  may  be  defined — agents  which,  in 
moderate  doses,  cause  a  temporary  increase  of  the  action  of 
the  nervous  and  also  of  the  vascular  system,  followed  more 
or  less  speedily  by  a  marked  diminution  of  this  action, 
terminating  generally  in  sleep.  When  the  dose  is  large, 
the  excitement  is  scarcely  perceptible ;  while  the  diminished 
power  of  the  nervous  system  is  so  manifest,  that  an  appear- 
ance of  coma  or  apoplexy  is  induced.  All  the  agents 
included  in  this  class  are  capable  of  producing  a  state  termed 
narcosis  or  narcotism,  which,  if  not  quickly  removed  by  a 
natural  subsiding  of  their  influence,  or  by  artificial  means, 
may  terminate  in  death.  Many  of  them  are  therefore  as 
familiarly  known  as  poisons  as  therapeutic  agents.  It  is  the 
<<rtj§>deration  of  them  however  in  this  latter  quality  which 
*»  to  be  entered  on  in  this  place.  Their  power  of  inducing 
b**^  Lu  procured  for  them  the  name  of  hypnotics,  or  so- 
y,r.ts* :  and  the  property  which  many  of  them  possess  of 
*.!>'*%.';;*£  pain,  by  blunting  the  sensibility,  has  obtained 
ljr  ti^.'i*  \u+  m  p*?,.ati'sn  of  anodynes  [Anodynes],  or,  from 
oi>«- of  tM:  t*-»'  k'w«n  among  them,  simply  of  opiates. 

Tut  uvAt  .»i/yrUfjt  co utAt: ration  respecting  them  is  the 
•.afc*ijjikifc'rii»«  vf  *t*r.r  dpprencmjg  action  being  always  pre- 
mk*hC  i/\  a  *'  *v  ..«*.t  'J  ms  peculiarity  renders  their  em- 
pt'tUitt.:  c  -.•  -  t  »i»  *Ai»i  t"4*i*  and  improper  in  others. 
'  Xtfo'K*  ll.v  t*  4.*uttirm*Ut:d  from  stimulants  on  the 
ou*  tmi.d.  a«.c  f'ow  tHviteson  the  other;  and  the  dis- 
•.ii.«-v>i  *c  'I*  ioor*  i^fj^ary,  because  in  nature  the  nar- 
<«>•««-  |>fn»*  iv»»*  *  jt«— **»*.». r  combined  with  one  or  other  of 
ii*»«  u»;u<a  ti»*  «.o!  «iu«3««*tory  and  unsatisfactory  reports 
o*  ti»«  \«iu«  of  o-tV*«Mit  n»r«Mi':  remedies,  and  the  difficulty 
«*\pe*'«*»t««At  hi  tiii-u  *o(/<*<-atiori  by  those  who  do  not  know 
tu*  itrrt^ti  *  ny  opium  *uif»  one  rase,  byoscyamus  another.' 
<Bjljii»jr'a  Ptrrt  Principle?  of  Medicine \  3rd  edit.j  The 
jx.i^tf*  of  rhemiatry,  by  isolating  the  various  active  prin- 
ciple* exiting  in  the  same  natural  compound,  has  lessened 
tin  dtftVulty  attendant  on  their  administration ;  still,  as  no 
one  oho  be  said  to  act  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to 
another,  a  correct  knowledge  of  each  is  desirable  in  order  to 
ensure  tbe  selection  of  that  which  is  best  suited  to  the  case. 
Diversified  as  they  are  in  their  nature  and  modes  of  action, 
there  is  this  common  property,  that  they  all  make  a  direct 
impression  on  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  (to  whatever 

Krt  of  the  bodv,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  applied); 
t  their  full  and  ultimate  effects  do  not  take  place  till  they 
art*  abftortad,  and  mingled  with  the  circulating  fluid. 

A  a!  ght  irlan<*e  at  their  action  on  the  different  systems  of 
tl^r  hod)  «ul  furmih  a  useful  guide  in  their  administration. 
A  f-.il  ''►•**  of  a  narcotic  in  t  rehired  into  the  stomach  will, 
if  that  <tr/u:  **-  *'fi(tv.  d«**froj  the  dewir*  for  food,  while,  if 
it  ♦••iijti-.fj  !••/!,  »l  ••  \  ,'*-»{ \\*>  ptt*-4'%+  m  KiKpcndcd  or  ren- 
d«*r«  d  •'«/»♦"  1  *  t  f*»-,  ,«-#if  r  font  in  *i#"l  u»<«  \n  therefore 
vei>  sfijuii^/ot  \f>  •».«♦  f  .v.'rf,',,  <rtt  nUli  all  I  1m*  others  do- 
—••id,  %ix.  i.otM'.ot. ,  a*  ■•  'J  *v*J"d  m  th*  j*-r4"n»  of  opium- 


eaters  of  the  East.  Further,  sboald  any  eonaiaierable  - 
tion  or  subacute  inflammatory  condition  of  the  nw.j. 
of  the  stomach  exist,  they  cause  an   aggravation  ' 
febrile  symptoms,  and  either  in  common  orcanceruu»  . 
tion  of  that  organ  they  cause  great  undoings*    Th^u;  i 
primary  effect  on  the  vascular  system  be  stimulate 
many  of  them  send  thereby  a  large  quantity  of  bl»>M 
brain  (probably  the  source  of  their  soporific  property 
secondary  effect  is  depressing;  and  in  this  tbe  re- 
organs  participate.    This  is  at  once  a  source  of  ui.t 
of  danger,  for  by  moderating  tbe  action  of  tbe  h***/ 
lungs,  the  respiration  is  rendered  slower,  an  ad**nu 
most  inflammatory  complaints ;  but  when  pushed  : 
the  blood  is  not  sufficiently  aerated,  and  partaking  t  •  • 
of  the  nature  of  venous  blood,  it  does  not  prove  a  fu- 
st imul  us  to  tbe  brain  and  other  organs. 

Their  action  upon  the  secreting  system  is  not  \i-> 
form,  nor  are  all  writers  agreed  as  to  its  nature.    I 
generally  checks  most  of  the  secretions,  except  thv 
skin,  and  causes  heat,  thirst,  and  constipation.     II-  ■ 
mus  rarely  causes  any  of  these  states,  but  on  tbe  r*»" 
rather  laxative,  and  aconite  greatly  increases  the  ^ 
of  the  bile  and  also  of  the  skin.    Many  natural  coir 
have  an  acrid  principle  combined  with  tbe  narc  •■• 
hence  are  termed  narcotico-acricb,  such  as  aconur   - 
colchicum,  hellebore,  &c;  these  generally  augment  i. 
cous  and  other  secretions,  though  they  produce  nar 
in  excessive  doses. 

Lastly,  some  of  them  possess  greater  influence  - 
set  of  nerves  than  the  other,  and  expend  tbeir  enenr*  - 
nerves  of  motion,  or  of  sensation,  according  to  tbeir  : 

No  set  of  medicines  have  their  action  more  m<  «1 
a  variety  of  circumstances— such  as  the  quantity  ?i  • 
the  frequency  of  repetition,  also  the  force  of  habit,  c. 
or  season,  but  above  all  by  idiosyncrasy.     Age  also  I* 
important  share  in   determining    the   amount  of    * 
Children  do  not  in  general  bear  them  well,  and  tht- 
t hough  they  are  very  subject  to  convulsive  and  sps*"- 
diseases,  other  means  should  be  employed,  esper** 
removal  of  tbe  source  of  irritation,  when  practicable. 
various  nostrums  recommended  for  children  genera/- 
tain  some  narcotic,  and  prove  a  fertile  cause  of  the  o 
of  early  life.    [Antispasmodics]     The  administrai. 
narcotics  requires  more  knowledge  and  judgment  ihi- 
of  any  other  class  of  remedies,  and  should  only  be  hi 
course  to  under  competent  advice. 

In  case  of  over-dose  or  accidental  poisoning,  the  * 
ing  observations  may  be  useful.    The  stomach  be  t . 
dered  insensible  to  the  irritation  of  emetics,  these  ar?  - 
rally  useless,  and  much  valuable  time  is  lost  by  adrr. 
ing  them.    Where  better  means  cannot  be  bad.  sut; 
zinc  (white  vitriol)  dissolved  in  water,  or  a  table-*;* 
of  flour  of  mustard  diffused  through  a  pint  of  wain- 
may  be  given,  accompanied  with  pressure  on  tbe  (.:: 
stomach,  and  at  the  same  time  tickling  the  throat 
feather.     Neither  ipecacuan  nor  tartar  emetic  *b  . 
used ;  the  latter  is  particularly  unfit.   [Bell ajk>x>  k. 
stomach-pump  is  the  surest  means  of  emptying  the  >: 
and  should  be  used  as  soon  as  possible.    If  the  brain  j 
much  oppressed,  the  countenance  flushed,   and  the 
full,  moderate  blood-letting  will  be  serviceable,  espe" 
artificial  respiration  be  subsequently  employed.     \\ : 
water  brought  up  by  the  stomarh-pump  is  clear  an  i 
of  any  smell  of  the  poison,  which  will  prove  that  l 
hurtful  material  has  been  evacuated,  then,  and  not  i\. 
vinegar  may  be  given  to  the  patient,  who  should  a 
kept  moving  about,  and  not  suffered,  if  possible,  to  >i'^ 
a  state  of  slumber.  Coffee  is  a  very  useful  beverage,  ar. 
more  a  drink  made  by  boiling  twelve  ounces  of  * 
and  pouring  it  immediately  on  three  ounces  of  roaM 
ground  coffee,  or  by  boiling  the  coffee  in  the  vinegar.  - 
ing  it,  then  adding  half  an  ounce  of  sugar,  and  ginr: 
small  quantities  to  the  patient  every  quarter  or  ha. 
This  can  be  prepared  while  the  stomach-pump  is  bc.;.j 
and  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious  means  of  counter  v 
narcotic  principle.  Vinegar  given  while  any  of  the  p.-  - 
substance  is  in  the  stomach  only  inrreouses  its  dei«. 
property.     [Antidotes.]     See  Pereira's  Malcrtj    ' 
for  the  mode  of  action  of  the  different  narcotic  Wi« 
i.«  p.  60.  and  Christ ison  On  Poisons. 

N  ARCOTl'NA,  one  of  the  peculiar  and  »lko_V,- 
pies  of  opium  which  was  discovered  by  Demsnv  at 
its  true  nature  and  alkaliue  properties  were  Lo»t>> 
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fa  embark  bis  troops,  he  marched  along  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  through  Dalmatia,  Istria,  and  Venetia,  and  thus 
arrived  at  Ravenna,  from  whence,  after  some  days'  rest,  he 
moved  on  across  the  Apennines,  and  met  Totila,  who  was 
advancing  from  Rome,  at  a  place  called  Tagina,  or  Tadina?, 
where  a  desperate  battle  took  place,  in  which  the  Goths 
were  completely  defeated  and  Totila  was  killed.  Narses 
advanced  to  Rome,  which  he  took,  whilst  the  Goths,  having 
retired  to  Pavia,  elected  for  their  king  Teias,  who  moved 
with  a  fresh  army  to  encounter  Narses.  The  two  armies 
met  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sarno,  near  Nocera  in  Cam* 
pania:  Teias  was  killed  in  the  fight,  and  the  remaining 
Uoths  entered  into  a  convention  with  Narses,  by  which 
they  laid  down  their  arms  and  withdrew  to  North  Italy, 
where  they  dispersed  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Not 
long  after  however  part  of  them  joined  a  host  of  Franks 
and  Alemanni  who  Lad  crossed  the  Alps,  under  two  bro- 
thers, called  Lather  and  Bucelin,  and  the  whole  made  an 
irruption  into  South  Italy  whiUt  Narses  was  besieging 
Lucca.  The  barbarian  host  advanced  as  far  as  Calabria, 
plundering  and  committing  all  sorts  of  excesses ;  but  on 
returning  northwards  loaded  with  booty,  they  were  met  bv 
Narses  on  the  banks  of  the  Volturno,  and  totally  destroyed. 
The  Gothic  kingdom  in  Italy  was  now  at  an  end,  and  the 
whole  country  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Justinian, 
who  appointed  Narses  exarch  of  Italy,  a.d.  553.  Narses 
fixed  his  residence  at  Ravenna,  as  the  most  convenient 

£lace  for  a  prompt  communication  with  Constantinople. 
taring  his  fifteen  years'  administration,  he  did  much  to  re- 
establish order  throughout  Italy ;  he  checked  the  licentious- 
ness of  his  troops,  dismissed  the  most  turbulent  of  his  bar- 
barian auxiliaries,  appointed  governors,  with  the  title  of 
dukes,  to  the  different  provinces,  and  repressed  faction  and 
religious  schism.    He  has  been  accused  of  only  one  vice, 
avarice :  he  is  charged  with  accumulating  a  large  treasure 
during  bis  residence  in  Italy.    After  the  death  of  Justinian, 
▲J>.  565,  the  enemies  of  Narses  obtained  his  recal  from  the 
emperor  Justinus  II.,  wbo  sent  Longinus  to  supersede  him 
aa  exarch  of  Ravenna.    It  is  said  that  Sophia,  the  wife  of 
Justinus,  added  to  the  letters  of  recall  an  insulting  message 
to  the  purport  that  he  ought  to  leave  to  men  the  command 
over  other  men,  and  return  to  the  use  of  the  distaff  among 
the  women  of  the  palace ;  to  which  Narses  is  said  to  have 
retorted,  that  he  would  spin  her  a  thread  that  she  should 
not  be  able  to  unravel.     lie  is  accused  of  having  entered 
into  a  correspondence  with  Alboin,  king  of  the  Longobards, 
inviting  him  to  invade  Italy.    This  however  rests  upon  du- 
bious report.    Narses,  after  giving  up  his  command,  with- 
drew to  Naples,  but  soon  after,  upon  the  urgent  application 
of  the  Roman  people,  forwarded  through  their  bishop,  he 
removed  to  Rome,  where  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
a.d.  568.    About  the  same  time  Alboin  was  crossing  the 
Norio  Alps  to  invade  Italy.    (Agathias ;  Paul  us  Diaconus ; 
Gibbon.) 

NARU8ZBWICZ,   ADAM   STANISLAUS,  a  volu- 
minous Polish  writer,  was  born  October  20th,  1733,  and  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  entered  a  seminary  of  the  Jesuits,  where 
his  abilities  and  application  so  greatly  recommended  him  to 
his  instructors,  that  he  was  sent  to  the  college  of  Jesuits  at 
Lyon,  and  on  quitting  it  was  enabled,  by  the  liberality  of 
hie  patron,  prince  Ciartorysky,  to  travel  through  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany.    Having  employed  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  him  in  acquiring  information  and  perfecting 
himself  in  various  branches  of  study,  on  his  return  to  his 
native  country  he  was  appointed  professor  of  poetry  at  the 
university  of  Wilna.    Within  a  short  time  afterwards  he  was 
promoted  to  a  similar  professorship  in  the  College  of  Nobles 
at  Warsaw.     The  reputation    bis   talents  now  procured 
for  him  also  the  notice  of  the  king  Stanislaus  Augustus, 
who,  besides  other  repeated  marks  of  his  favour,  conferred 
upon  him  the  bishopric  of  Smolensk  after  the  suppression 
of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  1 790  that  of  Lukow.   He 
died  July  6th,  1796,  in  his  63rd  year. 

Besides  his  poems,  which  consist  of  fables,  satires,  pas- 
torals, and  several  books  of  odes  and  other  lyrical  pieces, 
inol tiding  several  imitated  from  Anacreon  and  Horace,  he 
wrote  a  *  History  of  Poland/  in  six  volumes,  a  translation 
of  Tacitus,  a  description  of  Taurida  or  history  of  the  Crira 
Tartars,  a  translation  of  all  the  odes  of  Horace,  and 
Stanislaus  Augustus*  Journey  to  Kaniow  in  17»6,  which 
contains  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Kosacks. 

NARVA,  the  capital  town  of  the  circle  of  the  same  name 
in  the  government  of  8t.  Petersburg,  is  situated  in  59°  24' 


N.  lat.  and  28°  10'  E.  long.,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  m- 
Narowa,  which  comes  from  Lake  Peipus  and  falls  into  i 
Gulf  of  Finland  about  ten  miles  below  the  town.    I'  > 
surrounded  with  a  rampart,  and  in  the  suburb  of  h«. 
gorod,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  there  are  the  retc.  ■ 
of  a  large  fortress  built  bv  the  czar  Ivan  Wassilie«'i:- 
Narva  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town,  which  are  k.. 
rated  by  a  rampart.    The  houses  are  well  built  of  brick, : 
stuccoed  white.    There  are  7  stone  and  2  wooden  G: 
churches,  and  2  stone  Lutheran  churches,  an  Exchange,  l. 
a  good  German  school.    The  inhabitants,  about  4iu« 
number,  are  for  the  most  part  of  German   descent,  *• 
Narva  looks  more  like  a  German  than  a  Russian  town.   . 
was  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  has  «... 
very  considerable  export  trade  in  balks,  planks,  flax,  L*- 
corn,  and  furs.    The  fishery  in  the  Baltic  is  very  piv. 
tive,  and  the  lampreys  and  smoked  salmon  of  Nam  ■ 
celebrated.    About  100  merchantmen,  chiefly  in  ballast 
imports  being  much  less  than  the  exports),  arrive  even  y. 
and  can  come  up  to  the  town ;  but  the  barks  which  o  • 
down  the  Narowa  from  Lake  Peipus  are  unloaded  sb 
a  mile  from  the  town,  at  the  island  of  Kragholm,  vL-. 
there  is  a  fall  in  the  river  about  twelve  feet  perpendiruu- 

Narva  was  built  in  the  year  1213  by  King  Waller 
taken  in  1553  by  the  grand-duke  Ivan  Wasaihevriucb,  -. 
re-taken  by  the  Swedes  in  1581.  In  1590  and  I65S  a  r  ■ 
besieged  by  the  Russians.  On  the  30th  November,  i ; 
King  Charles  XII.,  with  8200  Swedes,  totally  deieir- 
80,000  Russians  under  Peter  the  Great  and  the  dukr  . 
Croy,  and  stormed  their  intrenched  camp  near  the  *j.* 
In  1 704  however  Peter  the  Great  took  it  by  storm,  and  it  i* 
ever  since  remained  in  the  possession  of  Kussia. 

NARWHAL.    [Whales] 

NAS  A'LIS,  M.  Geoffroy  a  name  for  a  remarkable  ge-  ■ 
of  Monkeys  established  on  the  *  Guenon  a  lone  nea ' 
Button,  the  Proboscis  Monkey  ef  Shaw,  Simia  Nana 
Schreber,  Nasalis  larvatus  of  Geoffroy,  The  Kakau, 

Organization  and  History. 
The  enormous  development  of  the  nose  in  the  JToA*  i 
not  dependent  on  bone.  The  nasal  bones  are  no  n  - 
elevated  than  they  are  in  the  rest  of  the  SimiaeUe,  as  xr"  - 
perceived  from  the  following  cut  of  the  skull  of  a*  FM-u- 
Monkey  in  the  museum  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  low*.  - 


Skull  of  Kahaw 

The  figure  given  nelow  was  reduced  from  the  drawirj 
a  female,  when  newly  taken  from  the  cask  of  s^r 
which  the  body  was  preserved:   the  specimen  can* 
Borneo,  and  is  now  to  be  seen,  but  with  the  nose  * 
norated  by  drying,  m  the  museum  of  that  Society.    ; 


F»etor&a)Ma(S>Bafc), 


■■  id  that  the  animal  lias  the  power  of  dilating  tbia  organ  to 
11  ciionuuua  site  by  inflation. 

Audcbert  gives  the  following  view  of  the  none,  u  seen 
lorn  beneath. 


Nom  of Xihu,  Htn  tro=i  tent jft. 
Tti   July,   1837,   Mr.  Martin  laid  before  tbe  Zoological 

Society  the  following  observations  on  this  Monkey : — 

1  The  genua  Nasalis,  of  which  the  "  Guenon  d  long  nex" 
.f  Button  (Suppl.,  vii.)  or  Proboscis  Monkey  of  Shaw,  ia  the 
ype,  was  founded  by  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  in  his  'Tableau 
:■■*  y  u  ad  ru  manes,'  published  in  the  '  Annates  du  Museum 
liisioiro  Nalurelle'  for  1812.  In  this  outline  of  the 
•mtiadee  the  genera  Semnapitkecus  and  Cercopithecus  are 
kiuk'rt  together  under  the  latter  title;  but  from  this  group 
'-!•  excluded  two  Monkeys,  the  Douc,  constituting  the  type 
f  the  genus  Pygathrix  {Lasiopyga.  111.)  and  the  "  Guenon 
I  long  net.''  With  respect  to  the  genua  Pygathrix  or 
.imiitfii/ga,  founded  upon  the  alleged  want  of  callosities,  must 
ntnraiists,  I  believe  (aware  of  the  error  committed  both  by 
iooll'roy  and  Illiger,  in  describing  from  an  imperfect  skin), 
live  regarded  it  as  merging  into  the  genus  Semnopithecut, 
i  least  provisionally,  until  the  internal  anatomy  of  its 
.sinned  representative  be  known. 

'  The  characters  of  the  genus  Natalis,  formed  for  the 
'•reption  of  the  "Guenon  d  lone  nex"  {Simia  Nasica, 
ii-hrcb. ;  Cercopithecus  larvatus,  Wurmb),  are  laid  down 

8  follows!— 

' "  Muzzle  short,  forehead  projecting,  but  little  elevated ; 
trial  angle  50°;  note  prominent,  and  extremely  elongated ; 
■•rs  small  and  round;  body  stout ;  cheek-pouchet ;  anterior 

tnUs,  with  four  long  Buyers  and  a  shurt  thumb,  ending 
.  here  the  index-finger  begins  ;  posterior  hands  very  large, 

ith  fingers  stout,  especially  the  thumb;  callosities  large; 
nl  longer  than  the  body." 
'  At  a  subsequent  period,  however,  in  his  'Cours  de  1'His- 

■ire  N ill u telle ,'  published  ill  1S2M,  Genllroy,  adopting  the 
i-ima  Senmopithecus,  established  by  Fred.  Cuvier,  places 
i.u  "  Guenon  d  long  nez''  within  its  limits,  doubtfully,  it 

■  true,  and  with  the  acknowledgment  that  his  genus 
'.':""//;  has  not  been  generally  adopted,  but  at  the  same 

mv  with  a  bias  in  its  favour ;  tor,  observing  that  the  man- 
■[>  of  these  Monkeys  are  those  of  the  Semnnpitheci,  he 
Ids,  "Ce  pendant,  il  ne  nous  parail  eneore  demon  Ire1  que  le 

■1140  nasique  soil  une  veritable  semnopiihequo,  et  il  est 
-it  possible  quo   lorsigue   l'espece  sera  mums  imparfaite- 

iii-ut  cunnue,  on  soil  oblige  de  relablir  le  genre  Nasalis, 
uii  lorjuol  on  l'isolait  autrefois,  mais  qui  n'est  pas  ete 
Iml*  par  la  plupart  dea  auteurs  modernea." 
'  Setting  aside  the  singular  conformation  of  the  nose,  so 
•markiible  in  the  Swim  Nasalis,  its  external  characters 
,c  nut  different  from  those  of  the  Smnnopitheci  in  general; 
nil  it  is  lo  be  observed  that  in  a  second  species,  lately  added 

iv  Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Horsfield,  under  the  title  of  Naialis 

■  u'tu.t,  the  proportions  of  this  port  of  the  face  are  much 
iiimiislied,  and  its  form  also  modified.  This  species  (which, 

■  .'nigh  doubted  by  some  as  being  distinct,  is,  we  believe, 

ily  -i>)  lakes  an  intermediate  station  between  tbe  Simia 
vi.i/n  and  the  ordinary  Senmopitheci  with  flat  noses, 
.irreby  showing  that  the  transition  in  this  particular  cha- 

n'ter  is  not  abrupt ;  even  were  it  so,  an  isolated  point  of 
lis  nature  does  not  form  a  philosophical  basis  upon  which 
:•  ground  a  generic  distinction. 

'  So  far  1  have  alluded  to  external  characters  only ;  it 
.'mains  for  me  to  give  some  account  of  the  anatomical  cha- 

1'ters  of  this  singular  Monkey,  of  which,  as  far  as  I  can 
iv  u.  modern  naturalists  do  not  appear  to  be  aware. 
'  It  would  seem  that  M.  Otto,*  who  described  the  saccu- 

i!-*'l  form  of  the  stomach  in  one  of  the  Monkeys  of  the 
.;.  mis  Semnopithecvs,  is  not  the  first  observer  of  this  pecu- 


liarity, for  I  find  that  Wurmb,  in  the  'Memoirs  ef  to* 
Society  of  Batavia,'  notices  this  point  in  the  anatomy  of  an 

individual  of  tbe  Simia  Nasalis.  After  giving  soma  inte- 
resting details  respecting  the  habits  and  manners  of  tba 
species,  he  proceeds  as  followa:— "The  brain  resembles 
that  of  man;  the  lungs  are  of  a  snow-white  colour;  tbe 
heart  is  covered  with  fat,  and  this  is  the  only  part  in  whieh 
fat  is  found.  Tbe  stomach  is  extraordinarily  large,  and  of 
an  irregular  form ;  and  there  is  beneath  the  skin  a  tac 
which  extends  from  the  lower  AW  to  the  clavicles."  Aude- 
bert  (with  whose  work,  'Histoire  des  Singes,'  Geoffrey  St. 
Hilaire  was  well  acquainted)  refers  to  this  account  of 
Wurmb ;  yet  Geoffroy  does  not,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  advert 
to  these  points,  unless  indeed  his  statement  of  the  presence 
of  cheek-pouches  be  founded  on  tbe  observation  of  a  aac 
extending  from  the  lower  jaw  to  the  clavicles;  and  if  so,  be 
has  made  a  singular  mistake,  for  the  sac  in  question  is 
laryngeal,  and  the  words  as  they  stand  cannot  be  supposed 
to  mean  anything  else.  I  know  of  no  Monkey  whose  cheek- 
pouches  extend  beneath  the  skin  to  the  clavicles;  but  the 
laryngeal  sacs  in  the  Orang  and  Gibbons,  and  also  in  the 
Semnopitkeci  themselves,  are  remarkable  for  development. 
It  is  evident  however,  from  tbe  silence  of  M.  Geoffroy  Bt. 
Hilaire  respecting  the  laryngeal  saccului  in  tbe  Proboscis 
Monkey,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  real  character  of  the 
structure  to  which  Wurmb  had  alluded.  With  respect  to 
the  structure  of  the  stomach,  neither  Wurmb  nor  M.  Otto 
drew  any  general  inferences  from  it ;  they  described  it  as  it 
presented  itself  in  single  species,  and  regarded  it  in  art 
isolated  point  of  view ;  it  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  Mr.  Owen 
that  we  owe  its  reception  as  an  anatomical  character  extant 
throughout  the  Srmnt/pitheci.  (See  his  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  Proceedings  for  1833,  and  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Zoological  Society) 

•This  is  perhaps  scarcely  tbe  place  in  which  to  introduce 
any  speculations,  but  I  cannot  help  observing  that  tbe  same 
structure  may  be  expected  in  the  genus  Colobus,  which  in 
form  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  genus  Semnopithecus,  ex- 
cept that  the  thumb  of  the  fore  hands,  which  tn  tbe  latter 
begins  to  assume  a  rudimentary  character,  is  in  the  former 
reduced  to  its  lowest  stage  of  development.  In  both  genera 
the  teeth  precisely  agree,  and  present  eatly  that  worn  sur- 
face which  is  the  consequence  of  a  continued  grinding 
rodent-like  action  upon  the  leaves  and  herbaceous  matter 
whieh  constitute  the  chief  diet  of  the  animals. 

'The  statement  of  Wurmb  respecting  the  stomach  and 
laryngeal  apparatus  of  the  Proboscis  Monkey  I  have  lately 
been  enabled  to  confirm. 

*  Among  the  specimens  in  store  brought  within  the  laat 
few  months  from  the  Gardens  to  the  Museum  occurred  an 
example  of  the  Proboscis  Monkey,  in  brine,  but  in  a  state 
of  decomposition  which  induced  me  lo  lose  no  time  in  mak- 
ing such  an  examination  as  its  condition  would  admit,  being 
indeed  extremely  anxious  to  ascertain  the  relationship  of 
this  curious  Monkey  to  the  other  groups  of  Indian 
Simiada?,  groups  to  which  1  have  been  lately  directing  my 
attention. 

'  The  specimen  in  question  was  a  female,  measuring,  from 
tbe  vertex  lo  ihe  ischiatic  callosities,  one  foot  nine  inchea. 

'  The  body  was  meagre  and  slender,  and  the  limbs  long 
and  slim ;  the  contour  of  the  animal  being  very  unlike  that 
displayed  in  tbe  mounted  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Society,  which  gives  Ihe  idea  of  great  robustness. 

'  The  abdominal  cavity  had  at  Borne  former  period  been 
opened  and  the  liver  removed,  in  doing  which  the  stomach 
had  been  cut,  but  not  so  much  as  to  spoil  it  entirely.  In 
every  essential  point  this  viscus  is  the  same  as  in  all  the 
Semnopitheci  hitherto  examined:  it  consists  of  a  large 
cardiac  pouch,  with  a  strong  muscular  band  running  as  it 
were  around  it  so  as  to  divide  it  into  two  compartments,  an 
upper  and  lower,  slightly  corrugated  into  sacculi;  the  car- 
diac apex  of  the  upper  pouch  projects  as  a  distinct  sacculus 
of  an  oval  form,  and  is  not  bifid.  From  this  upper  pouch 
runs  a  long  and  gradually  narrowing  pyloric  portion,  cor- 
rugated into  sacculi  by  means  of  three  muscular  bands,  of 
which  one  ia  continued  from  the  band  dividing  the  cardiac 
pouch  into  two  compartments.  The  elongated  pyloric  por- 
tion sweeps  around  the  lower  cardiac  pouch. 

'  The  oesophagus  enters  the  first  compartment  about  four 
inches  from  its  terminal  apex,  giving  off  a  radiation  of  lon- 
gitudinal muscular  fibres  over  the  central  portion  of  tbe 
first  compartment.  The  second  or  lower  compartment  ia 
tbe  largest  and  deepest,  and  ia  embraced  by  longitudinai 
NJ 
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•  from  the  oesophagus  to  the  division -band, 

e  compartment  id  the  stomach  of  Ihe 

riltu,  it  is  very  slightly  sacculated  ;  in- 

n  searcelv  be  said  to  bo  so  at  all.    The  adraeasuro- 

'II    iiiiiiI I.  i il  tin  li mt in  r  iir  i         .16 

Sad   coaaparUaent,    measured    in    the    same 

Fran*  tbe  entrance  of  tbe  (esophagus,  round 

the  fad  compartment,  to  Ihe  division -band     1     1 
The  same   measurement,  round  the  1st  com- 

frt—mt  ■    0    8} 

Leoeih  of  pyloric  portion       .  .  .21 

CutanfereiKe  at  base  .  .0     9) 

Grraafereoce  just  above  pyloric  orifice  .     0     51 

Lcasth  of  small  intestine*      .  .  .   IS     0 

Leci'Ji  of  lar^e  intestines  .  .     6     2 

'  Tbe  average  diameter  of  the  small  intestines,  lying  Hat, 

wm|  of  an  inch;  Ihe  ileum  however  was  rather  more,  but 

bw>  q  uite  an  inch. 

■  Tbe  cactim  is  of  a  pyramidal  figure,  5  iuches  in  length, 
■ajatei,  and  somewhat  sacculaied  by  three  slight  muscular 
bawds      Circumference  at  Ihe  base,  ji  inches. 

■  Tbe  lance  intestines  are  puckered  into  xacculi  by  two 
longitudinal  bands;  1  hey  commence  large,  becoming  gra- 
dually smaller,  the  hands  in  the  mean  time  gradually  dis- 
appearing. Advancing  towards  Ihe  Tectum  the  intestine 
again  enlarges;  and  here,  lo  the  extent  of  iij  feet  from  the 
anus,  all  trace  of  bands  is  lost. 

'Tbe  circumference  of  the  large  intestines,  at  their  com- 
mencement, is  34  inches. 

■  The  lungs  consisted  of  two  lobes  on  each  side,  the  fis- 
sure dividing  tbe  lobes  on  the  right  side  being  the  most 

'  The  laryngeal  sac  was  of  enormous  site,  and  single.  It 
extended  over  the  whole  of  Ihe  throat,  and  advanced  below 
the  clavicles,  communicating  by  means  of  a  single  but  large 
opening  with  the  larynx.  This  opening  is  on  the  left  side, 
between  the  larynx  and  the  ns  hyaidts,  and  is  capable  of 
being  closed  by  mean*  of  a  muscle  arising  from  the  ante- 
rior apex  of  tbe  or  hyoidet,  and  running  down  Ihe  central 
aspect  of  the  trachea  to  tbe  sternum.  The  contraction  of 
this  muscle  draws  the  ot  hyoidet  down,  so  as  to  press  upon 
the  edge  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

'  There  were  no  cheek-pouches,  nor  any  traces  of  them. 

'The  teeth  were  much  worn,  but  the  flflh  tubercle  of  the 
last  molar  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  waa  very  distinct,'— {Zaol. 
Proc-,  1837.) 


The  Kalian.     (Autebrrt.) 

Detcri pt ion.— Reddish  brown,  except  tbe  liiiht  coloured 
tail,  lower  part  of  ihe  hack,  and  some  light-coloured  mark- 
ings on  the  arms.  Height  about  three  feet,  when  nearly 
erect.  Female  rather  km,  and  destitute  of  ihe  light  markings 
on  the  back.  ace.     No**  and  fact,  darkish  brown. 

UeoKraphnal  Uiatrihutinn,  Habitt,  ^c.— This  species  is 
a  native  of  Borneo.    Their  habits  are  gregarious,  anil  Ihey 
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ivity,  sometimes  springing  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet.  T: 
ne,  Kahau,  is  supposed  to  be  given  to  them  from 
itinued  cries,  which  are  considered  to  resemble  tl.n' 
their  expression.  Their  disposition  is  said  to  k 
M.  Lesson  notices  the 'on  dit'lhat  the  species  i>  1 
of  Cochin  China;  but  he  gives  no  authority  f 
locality. 

Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Horsileld,  in  their  paper  'O-  ' 
Mammalia  in  the  Zoological  Museum,' after  noti<-:... 
species  above  described,  mention  another  form,  of  w  h  ■  ■ 
specimens,  almost  equally  distinguished  by  the  eitif- 
the  note,  but  having  that  member  turned  up   in-: 
being  recumbent,   brought  also  from  Borneo,   are  1 
same  collection.     This  is  the  form  alluded  to  above  ' 
Martin,  and  is  thus  characterised  by  Mr.  Vigors  a-  .  . 
Horsfleld,  under  the  name  of  Natalia  remrvtu.     It  i-  ■ 
remarked  that  tbey  were  alto  preserved  in  spirit,  an '. 
sequenlly  were  not  subject  to  Ihe  same  contraction  ■ 
son  parti  of  the  nose  as  might  have   occurred,   il 

Deicription.— Head,  neck,  shoulders,  and  thighs  rv 
above;  abdomen  paler;  middle  of  tbe  back  reddish  . 
inside  of  arms  and  thighs,  lower  part  of  the  back,  bl  . 
grey ;  tail  below,  white.  Size  about  one-third  leas  tt.i 
Kahau. 

Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Horsfleld  observe  that  the  f 
colour  and  markings  of  this  animal  correspond  wilh 
of  the  Kahau.  The  skin  of  the  face  however,  Ihey  rt: 
is  reddish  in  N.  recurvut.  where  in  Ihe  other  apeci?- 
black.  In  N.  recurvut,  they  add,  tbe  beard  is  very  1*. 
nent ;  but  in  Ihe  Kahau  the  hairs  on  the  chin  ace 
assume  Ihe  appearance  of  a  beard. 


PndleofN.  uraro. 

Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Horsfleld  slate  that  it  has  ber  ■ 
gested  that  this  may  be  tbe  young  of  the  Kahau  :  !■  1 
state  that  they  cannot  allow  themselves  to  come  to  ' 
elusion  that  they  arc  the  same,  with  so  great  a  dispro- 
of tbe  facial  angles,  in  the  absence  of  some  stronger  _- 
than  mere  conjecture.  Its  teeth,  they  remark,  sjijj 
signs  of  being  otherwise  than  adult 

Mr.  Swainson  appears  to  agree  with  Mr.  Vigor*  a 
Horsfleld  and  Mr.  Martin,  in  considering  N.  revi»rr.' 
tinct ;  for  he  gives  the  number  of  species  of  A'j»'im  . 
{Natural  Hist,  and  Clattification  tf  Quadrnpedt. ) 

NASAMCNES    {V<t<t*aZ>nc\   a    barbaious    r* 
Libya,   who   dwelt   on   the  coasts  of  the   Greater   "■ 
According  to  Straho  they  wore  bounded   on   the  1 
the  Psylli,  and  extended  westward  as  far  as  the   PL 
Altars,  which  were  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  1. 
Syrtis  (xvii.,  p.  83fi,  838,  Casaub.).     Herodotus  pU  - 
farther  to  the  west,  and  states  that  they  occupied  tt- 
try  of  Ihe  Psylli  (iv.  173).     On  the  east  they  exles 
yun'l   the   Syrtis,  and   were   bounded  bv  the    Aus  .■ 
small  tribe,  who  dwelt  to  the  west  of  the  Cyreuaica  ■  i. 
ii.  32;  iv.  172).     Inland  they  had  dominion   as   far   - 
oasis  of  Augila,  in  the  great  desert  of  Bare*,  xrhkh 
miles  south-east  of  Barca,  and  is  at  the  preset]  t  d-n 
Ihe   resting-places   of  Ihe   caravans  which   trade  V 
Cairo  and  Feszan.     [Auoila.]     The  Nasamooe-*.  v. 
customnd  to  leave  their  cattle  on  the  coa»'  in  ihe  »•. 
season,  and  go  to  Augila  to  gather  dates  (Herod.,  it. 

Pliny  (v.  3)  also  places  the  Nasaro  ones  on  the  Sir:  - 
says  that  they  were  antiently  called  Mestrnmoan 
decks,  because  they  were   situated   between    twu 
sands   (/iiooc,   i/utaci ;   meaning   perhaps   the    tac   > 
which  however  is  not  tbe  case. 
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The   Nasamones  are  described  by  Herodotus  (iv.  172, 

•0)  as  a  numerous  nomade  people,  who  had  a  community 

f  wives,  were  accustomed  to  swear  by  the  tombs  of  the 

nivest  and  justest  of  their  ancestors,  and  pledged  their 

nth  by  drinking  out  of  the  hands  of  one  another,  or  by 

<  king    dust  out  of  one  another's  hands,  if  they  had  no 
ater. 

They  are  described  by  Lucan  (Phars.,  ix.  404)  and  Q. 
urtius  (iv.  7)  as  a  barbarous  tribe,  who  lived  by  the  plun- 
er  of  the  vessels  shipwrecked  on  their  coast.  Bruce,  who 
as  shipwrecked  on  this  coast,  found  that  the  present  inha- 
!."mtb  followed  the  same  practice.  (Rennell's  Geography 
r  11*  rod.,  ii.f  p.  270.) 

The  Nasamones  were  driven  into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 

>  by  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Domitian.  (Dionys.  Perieg., 
1  Hudson,  iv.  208;  Eusebii  Chron.,  01.  ccxvi. ;  Joseph., 
"7.  Jud.t  ii.  16,  J  4.)  Ptolemy  places  them  as  far  inland 
»  A  iJgila. 

Herodotus  gives  (ii.  32)  an  interesting  account  of  an 
storing  expedition,  undertaken  by  five  young  men  of  this 
» tin  try,  who  crossed  the  great  Libyan  desert,  and,  after 
;i\ui sing  extensive  marshes,  came  to  a  large  river  ltowing 
<»m  west  to  east,  with  crocodiles  in  it,  which  many  cora- 

<  n  tutors  have  supposed  to  be  the  Niger.     [Niger.) 

N  ASCENT  STATE,  a  term  proposed  by  Dr.  Priestley 

express  the  moment  at  which  a  gaseous  body  is  liberated 

>m  previous  combination  and  before  it  has  assumed  the 

ih'ous  form.    The  nascent  statu  has  a  powerful  effect  in 

•  asioning  chemical  combination,  which  could  not  occur 
thout  it.  If,  for  example,  azotic  and  hydrogen  gases  be 
i\ud  in  any  proportions  whatever,  and  be  subjected  either 
»  heat  or  electricity,  which  are  so  efficacious  in  causing  many 
her  gases  to  combine,  no  union  takes  place  between  them, 
.•I  consequently  no  ammonia  is  formed.  If  however  we 
compose  nitric  acid  and  water  by  means  of  tin,  the  azote 
one  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  other  come  into  contact  in 

loir  nascent  state,  and  before  they  have  even  assumed  the 
urn  of  gases,  and  they  combine  to  form  ammonia.  Other 
wimples  of  similar  action  might  be  adduced,  but  no  one 

>re  strikingly  exemplifies  the  meaning  of  the  term  and 
ie  etlicacy  of  the  action  which  it  is  intended  to  describe. 

NASEBY.    [Charles  I.] 

X  AS  II,  THOMAS,  was  born  in  the  year  1558,  at  Lowes- 
■>iFr,  in  Suffolk,  and  closed  a  calamitous  life  of  authorship 
i  his  forty-third  year.    Dr.  Beloe  has  given  a  list  of  his 

>rks,  and  Mr.  D'Israeli  an  account  of  nis  privations  and 
usuries.  As  a  wit  and  a  satirist,  he  seems  to  have  been 
i potior  to  all  his  contemporaries;  but  as  a  dramatic 
»et,  much  below  most  of  them.    He  has  left  only  one 

ainatic  performance  entirely  of  his  own  composition. 
Summer's  Last  Will  and  Testament,'  which  is  not  to  be 

carried  so  much  in  the  light  of  a  play  as  of  a  spectacle. 

"us  exhibited  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Nonsuch  in 
ie  autumn  of  the  year   1592,  but  not  printed  till  eight 

i.s  afterwards.  Nash  was  concerned  with  Marlow  in 
ruing  '  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,'   1594,  which  was  also 

■ed  before  the  queen  by  the  children  of  her  chapel. 

He    had  a  vigorous   understanding,    well    stored    with 

i r. i  in g,  and  was  capable  of  giving  powerful  descriptions  of 
rn-s  and  striking  characters  of  persons,  as  will  be  found 
v   his  •  Supplication  of  Pierce  Penniless  to   the  Devil,' 

•  '2:  this  latter  work  was  followed  up,  though  with  less 
■e:-t,  by  his  4  Christ's  Tears  over  Jerusalem,'  1593.  *Sura- 

•  «t*s  Last  Will  and  Testament'  has  been  reprinted  in  the 
>t  edition  of  Dodsley's  *  Old  Plays.'     It  has  no  pretention 

>  diversity  of  character  in  the  persons,  nor  to  interest  in 
>e  plot,  the  only  part  that  approaches  to  anything  like 
■•h\  (duality  being  that  of  Will  Summers  (or  Sommers),  the 
-Mcr  of  Henry  VIII.:  the  piece  depends  upon  a  sort  of 
•m  between  the  name  of  the  jester  and  the  division  of  the 
■' "ir  which  corresponds  with  that  name. 

u:  ••Uier'a  Annals  of  the  Stage.) 

NASH,  JOHN,  was  born  in  1752,  and  is  said  to  have 
'■"ii  of  Welsh  extraction,  but  few  particulars  are  known  of 
i*  early  life,  or  when  he  first  began  to  apply  himself  to  ar- 
i>  nocture  as  a  profession,  previously  to  which  he  followed 

•  nrait,  or  rather  miniature  painting.  Perhaps  it  wras  in  an 
-tl  hour  for  architecture,  that  he  devoted  himself  to  it  as 

■Hiitioner;  for  though  he  thereby  acquired  a  popular  re- 

>  i s a; ion  fur  himself,  as  the  author  or  promoter  of  the  very 

'•nsi\o  improvements  in  the  metropolis,  arising  out  of  the 
■  aaiion  of  Regent  Street  and   the  Regents  Park,  the 

•  to  there  displayed  most  certainly  has  not  contributed  to 


raise  our  national  character  in  regard  to  architecture,  hut 
has  rather  tended  to  bring  into  vogue  a  sketchy,  showy,  and 
meretricious  style,  wherein,  though  richness  is  affected,  po- 
verty and  meanness  are  the  prevailing  qualities.     Notwith- 
standing all  their  pretension  and  finery,  the  terraces  in  the 
Regent's  Park  have  more  the  look  of  barracks   than  of 
palaces ; — are  mere  stretched-out  ranges  of  common -place 
nouses,  garnished  with  columns  and  pilasters,  insipid  enough 
in  themselves,  and  rendering  the  poverty  of  all  the  rest  ab- 
solutely offensive.     It  has  been  said  that  for  the  bad  taste 
of  many  of  the  designs  both  in  Regent  Street  and   the 
Park,  be  is  not  answerable,  they  being  the  productions  uf 
the  different  architects,  or  rather  buiklers,  who  erected  them  ; 
yet  besides  that  such  excuse  reduces  Nash  to  little  more 
than  the  surveyor  employed  on  that  occasion,  it  is  no  ex- 
cuse whatever  for  the  paltry  taste  of  his  own  designs,  which, 
so  far  from  being  decidedly  superior  to  all  the  rest,  exhibit 
some  of  the  very  worst  specimens  among  them.     Neither  is 
he  at  all  entitled  to  the  originality  claimed  for  him  as  having 
set  a  new  fashion  in  street  architecture,  by  combining  several 
houses  into  one  facade,  since  the  same  thing  had  been  done 
about  a  century  before  by  Wood  of  Bath.    Whatever  allow- 
ance however  may  be  made  for  works  of  that  class,  we  may 
fairly  take  Buckingham  Palace  as  proof  of  his  talent;  arid 
that  costly  structure  is  a  decided  and  most  deplorable  archi- 
tectural failure;  hardly  at  all  superior  in  style  and  quality 
to  the  average  of  the  designs  above  referred  to.     Here  and 
there  are  some  bits  of  piettiness,  but  nowhere  does  it  mani- 
fest the  slightest  approach  to  grandeur  or  to  real  architec- 
tural taste;  neither  is  there  any  redeeming  point  in  the 
general  conception.    In  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton  he  suc- 
ceeded better,  although  it  is  but  a  poor  and  sketchy  imita- 
tion of  the  style    attempted;    he  seems  never  to  have 
given  any  study  to  detail,  but  to  have  contented  himself 
with  the  mere  generalities  of  form.    The  United  Service 
Club-house,  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  and  the  Terraces  in 
St.  James's  Park,  and  indeed  almost  all  his  works,  suffi- 
ciently attest  this,  nor  is  the  variety  displayed  in  them  more 
than  a  very  commonplace  sort  of  fertility.    The  entrance 
to  the  Queen's  Mews,  another  of  bis  works,  is  remarkable 
only  for  its  barbarous  ugliness. 

Mr.  Nash  died  at  his  villa  near  East  Cowcs  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  May  13,  1835,  in  his  83rd  year,  and  is  said  to 
have  left  very  little  property,  notwithstanding  the  vast  sums 
of  money  he  had  derived  from  his  profession. 

NASIR  ED-DIN,  MOHAMMED  BEN  HUSSEIN 
AL  THUSSI,  a  Persian  and  an  astronomer,  who  died 
a.d.  1276,  aged  about  70.  Having  met  with  some  slight 
from  Al  Mustassem,  the  kalif,  he  left  his  country  and  went 
into  Tartary.  Here  he  obtained  the  friendship  of  Hulaku 
(commonly  written  Holagu),  surnamed  Ilkhan,  the  brother 
of  the  reigning  prince.  It  is  said  that  Hulaku,  being  on 
the  point  of  leading  an  army  against  Constantinople,  was 
deterred  by  Nasir-ed-din,  and  induced  to  prefer  an  invasion 
of  Persia.  D'Herbelot  treats  this  as  a  fiction,  so  far  as  the 
astronomer  is  concerned ;  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not, 
Hulaku  overran  Persia,  put  Mustassem  to  death,  and  fixed 
his  seat  of  government  at  Maragha,  in  Azerbijan,  where  he 
collected  men  of  science,  built  an  observatory,  and  placed 
Nasir-ed-din  at  the  head  of  both.  The  instruments  there 
used  are  described  by  Delambre,  from  an  Arabic  manuscript, 
in  the  'Hist,  de  TAstron.  du  Moyen  Age.'  page  199,  Sec. 
The  tables  made  at  this  observatory  are  called  the  llchanic 
Tables,  from  the  name  of  their  author's  patron.  They  en- 
joyed great  reputation  in  the  East,  and  are  known  in  Europe 
from  the  'Synopsis  Tabul.  Astron.  Persicarum'  of  George 
Chrysococca,  printed  by  Bouillaud  in  1645,  and  the  Com- 
mentary of  a  Persian,  whose  Latinised  name  is  Shah 
Cholgius,  printed  by  Greaves,  in  1642.  The  llchanic  Tables, 
according  to  Delambre,  differ  from  those  of  Ptolemy  only  in 
the  correction  of  some  of  the  mean  motions. 

Nasir-ed-din  also  wrote  a  work  on  geography,  which  was 
printed  by  Greaves  in  1652,  and  Which  we  believe  was  long 
the  authority  for  many  Asiatic  longitudes  and  latitudes; 
also  a  work  on  ethics,  and  several  other  writings. 
NASSA.  [Entomostomata,  vol.  ix.,  p.  455.] 
NASSAU  or  POGGY  ISLANDS,  THE,  form  a  part 
of  a  chain  of  islands  which  lie  off  the  whole  length  of  the 
west  coast  of  Sumatra,  at  a  distance  of  60  or  fcO  miles. 
There  are  two  islands  which  bear  this  name:  they  lie 
between  2°  30'  and  3J  16'  S.  lat.,  and  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  strait  called  Si-kakap,  which  is  about  two 
miles  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across.     This  strait 
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Jbrms  an  excellent  harbour  for  ships  of  any  size.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  so  that  the  water  is  literally  as 
smooth  as  in  a  pond ;  and  there  are  twenty-five  fathoms  of 
water  close  in- shore,  and  forty-five  in  the  mid-channel. 
There  are  also  some  high  rocks  in  the  strait. 

The  surface  of  the  islands  is  rough  and  irregular,  consist- 
ing of  high  hills  or  mountains  of  sudden  and  steep  ascents. 
The  mountains  are  covered  to  their  summits  with  trees, 
many  of  which  supply  excellent  timber.  The  sago-tree 
grows  in  abundance,  and  affords  the  chief  article  of  food  to 
the  inhabitants,  who  cultivate  no  rice.  The  cocoa-nut  tree 
and  the  bamboo  also  abound.  The  fruits  common  in  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  such  as  mangosteens,  plan- 
tains, Sec,  are  numerous.  The  woods  in  their  natural  con- 
dition are  impervious  to  man,  and  harbour  various  wild 
animals,  as  deer,  hogs,  and  several  kinds  of  monkeys.  Fowl 
and  pigs  are  raised,  and  fish  are  plentiful. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  few  in  number ;  they 
are  divided  into  small  tribes,  each  tribe  occupying  a  little 
river,  and  living  in  one  village.  On  the  Northern  Poggy 
there  are  seven  villages,  and  on  the  southern  five.  The 
population  amounted  in  1792  to  about  1400  individuals.  In 
colour  and  stature  they  resemble  the  Malays,  but  they 
speak  a  language  quite  different  from  those  used  on  the 
coast  of  Sumatra.  There  is  some  resemblance  between  them 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  in  their 
practice  of  tattooing  their  body.  They  are  still  strangers  to  the 
use  of  coin  of  any  kind.  A  sort  of  iron  hatchet  serves  as  a 
standard  for  the  value  of  various  commodities  among  them. 
They  neither  export  nor  import  any  article.  Some  Malays 
have  settled  among  them  for  the  purpose  of  building 
large  boats,  timber  for  which  is  found  close  at  hand.  (Crisp, 
in  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vi.) 

NASSAU.    [Bahamas.] 

NASSAU.  THE  DUCHY  OF,  derives  its  name  from 
the  mountain  castle  of  Nassau,  the  original  seat  of  the 
Nassau  family,  of  which  only  the  ruins  now  remain,  near 
the  small  town  of  Nassau.  The  extent  of  this  duchy  and  its 
territories  have  undergone  numberless  changes  in  conse- 
q  uence  of  partitions,  re-unions,  cessions,  and  acquisitions.  It 
b  a:  present  composed  of  23  different  territories,  including 
all  those  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  several  branches 
of  i lie  fjmilv.  It  is  comprised  between  49°  55'  and  50°  50' 
N.  l=t.a:.d  7°  31'  50"  and  8°45'E.  long.,  and  is  bounded  by 
U.e  Pr-«.an  Rhenish  provinces  and  by  the  different  states 
cf  H-»« e  The  area  is  variously  stated,  2226  square  miles 
i»tv.  r  'St  L.g best  and  1743  the  lowest  estimate.  Accord- 
y  r  :  *.L'*  •*>!  cj:«,  it  seems  to  be  1900  square  miles.  The 
t^vi*  :♦  c  v.iii  .iiio  LLree  provinces,  Wiesbaden,  Weilburg, 
ami  1»  ^t"  ••-•£.  a*.d  subdivided  into  28  bail li wicks.  There 
*•»  M.  *<:*rt  ivwls.  Wiesbaden  having  only  9000  and  Bi- 
liVTvx  l»«-iii  .:  ^Lt  *-lma-  Tue  country  is  generally  moun- 
turnout  ur  ii."  i  .  v^i  u*«*  i*  r>->  part  that  can  be  called  plain. 
1'u*    iiri:  i  .i  •'*  iv  .•.•f  :•*?  RL.ne  and  the  Lahn  in  their 

iixrhj,  and  form  delightful  valleys, 
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v  ...»  i  «•»  is'u  *  r  '1*  hj'-**-!  rvr-aaat.e  parts  of  Germany;  the 
i    «'    :.••-:•♦►•.•   i»  h  :ti»  R-jergau  from  Biberich  to  Lorch- 

i  •  — .  '.-friz-t  .*!  \j'  &t  i.z*t  »r.e*.  Thi*  beautiful  valley 
a  •-  .•-  .►•«  iv  .:.t  7  l ulu*  Irvin  lue  north  wind,  and  bounded 
*'  .«•-■-.  v*  :j.»  Kf::it  There  are  two  pnrjeir-al  chains  of 
i        i.  .»i    .lit  L.T'.fi  the  wud  and  wooded  Westerwald, 

a  .*  ut  ...»  h\  w  i.-«-<t  the  Taunus  or  the  Hohe,  the  roost  ele- 
>  i  -i  iiiTt  :  '.  f  wiiirh  is  the  Feldberg,  2605  feet,  and  the 
A.  *•  :  .  .-,  t  fc?:  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  climate 
i>  "i.  Hie  n  -j  \?  temperate  and  healthy;  it  is  mildest  in  the 
V  ir  s  r«ir  i..e  Main;  on  the  highest  summits  of  the 
3-i.u^  i  .1  the  Westerwald,  it  is  rather  bleak  and  cold. 
Ol  iiie  i^t.s  Uic  chief  is  the  Rhine,  which  bounds  the 
duf  hj  un  tae  south  and  west,  and  at  Lahn^tein  receives  the 
.Lahn.  w.iirh  i*  navigable  14  leagues  from  its  junction  with 
la*  Rii.ijc  at  We. 1  burg.  The  Main  forms  the  boundary  to 
Vtc  s-i'j'j.'  ca>t.  There  are  several  smaller  livers  and  moun- 
ts :.  *::c--:~%  such  a%  the  Embs,  Aar,  S.ej,  Wiedbaeh,  Weil- 
i  +- • :  r:.  L  N  je^ier.  Tnere  are  no  canals  ar.d  no  lakes.  On  the 
«*  t*""  L'h.-ti  tLe  coT-ntrr  ha*  nuroerjus  Sfas  a:id  mineral 
*:■-  ?'.  v  ,'L  a*e  am.'i.ir  the  mo*t  ceitl  rated  in  Germany: 
•'  .#•  l»*ai»r  ti  my  men'L-n  Em^,  W.esbadcn.  Langen- 
»•  ;  *  .  •„•-  .*:.•  S»l, *-.;>.  ilr-dm!  if.iarearitiuali\  frequented 
•■    ■**      *  "  '  •.  ■•** :  sv:  vf  :*:•*». a: '.erN»e«ier- Sellers,  Fa- 

ts. •    ■'.»•  fuuu  i'^ac  »r.-ti  aoout  three  millions  of 
i        •    ■■  »    •.—.••■:•  «-••&  ».f  *  Lj'  L.tt  L.msare  Selters 
*    ••  "      *•    v*r  •-♦  i' *.*  a:*  %--r**. -s  aL  J  valuable, 
■••-;•*   ••*•  !**«•— s»  «i*  **s^i  nj^  ATjV-s.tae  corn  raised  is 


in  general  not  sufficient  for  thecomnaBptaonof  ther;-- 
The  fertile  bailliwick  of  Hochst  is  indeed  a  granary  t.  ' 
of  Frankfort,  and  considerable  quantities  of  the  £r.t 
And  rye  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Aar  and  the  L*: : 
exported  by  means  of  the  latter  river ;  the  wheat  i*  : 
superior  quality  that  it  fetches  in  Holland  25  or  3<  : 
per  last  more  than  that  of  the  other  countries  v, 
Rhine  and  Main.     Peas  and  beans,  linseed,  potato^  - 
hemp,  and  tobacco  are  cultivated.     Fruit  is  raised  i  * . 
perfection,  and  large  quantities  are  exported.  Butt: 
of  Nassau  is  its  wine,  of  which  that  produced  aW  :< 
heim  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  hock  ;  there  arc ,. 
the  wines  of  Markebrunn,  Asmannshausen,  and  J  ... 
berg ;  the  last  is  the  property  of  Prince  Metternich. 
the  emperor  Francis  conferred  on  him  in  1816  as  i : 
his  eminent  services  to  the  cause  of  Germany,  the  ... 
retaining  the  feudal  rights,  and  receiving  the  i.  - 
the  wine.    The  prince  derives  from  the  estate  an 
revenue  of  about  4000/.  sterling.    The  breeding  >  i 
(especially  horned  cattle)  is  a  chief  source  of  weal' b 
are  about  200,000  horned   cattle,  70,000  swine,  .• 
sheep,  10,000  horses,  and  10,000  goats.    The  mine  . 
silver,  lead,    iron,  copper,   marble,   freestone,   lr.- • 
basalt,  slate,  fullers'  earth,  and  potters',  pipe,  and  p 
clay.    There  are  also  some  salt-springs.    The  fore^ 
abound  in  game,  supply  vast  quantities  of  timber  a: . 
wood.     The  smelting  and  manufacturing  of  mc,- 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent ;   there  are  ai.v  . 
mills,  tanneries,  distilleries,  tobacco,  vinegar,  ami  ' 
works,  and  some  woollen,  leather,  and  linen  manu- 
mit on  a  small  scale.    The  trade  is  almost  w  hoi  it  > 
to  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of  the  country.   *< 
respect  to  religion,  the  inhabitants,  who  at  the  beyi.i:.'. 
1838  amounted  to  379,272,  are  pretty  equally  divmt . 
tweeen  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  c:>u. 
In  the  year  1817  the  Lutherans  andCalvinUU  ^u. 
unite  in  one  body  under  the  denomination  of  £>ul. 
Christians.    There  are  nearly  €000  Jews.    There  b : . 
nasium,  a  military  school,  a  seminary  for  teacher*. . 
and  dumb  institution,  an  agricultural  school,  ami 
trict  schools.    There  is  no  university,  but  the  >o* . : 
study  at  Gottins:en,  where  there  is  a  professor  who  . 
on  the  laws  of  Nassau. 

The  duke  was  formerly  an  absolute  sovereign,  bu'>  • 
a   representative   constitution  was   introduced,  iw 
chambers,  which  have  larger  powers  than  tiiose  c  • 
other  German  states.    The  military  force  amour.1*  u  - 
men.    The  revenue  is  1,810,000  florins:  but  there  j." 
to  the  amount  of  twelve  millions  of  florins.     The  uV. 
been  composed  of  so  many  different  territories,  a  '- 
exchanges  and  partitions,  have  been  so  numerous,  th-> 
gular  history  of  the  country  is  out  of  the  quest  a  r..   * 
brother  of  king  Conrad  I.,  in  the  tenth  century,  is  cor*  • 
as  the  founder  of  the  Nassau  family,  which  after  the  >. 
Henry  II.  was  divided  into  two  branches,  of  which  I  *  - 
Wabram  and  Otho,  were  the  heads.    The  dukes  of  V 
are  descended  from  the  elder,  and  the  house  of  0 
Nassau  (king  of  the  Netherlands)  from  the  younge.  1 

Nassau  together  with  Brunswick  has  the  thirty- 
in  the  diet  of  the  German  Confederation ;    in  fuU  < 
Nassau   has   two  votes  of  its  own.    Its  cootingti.:  . 
army  of  the  Confederation  is  3028  men. 

NASSAU,  HOUSE  OF,  an  antient  and  illust:.  -- 
man  family,  which,  having  distinguished  itself  ti.r 
Europe,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cvu' 
the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  has  in  our  c-*' 
attained  the  regal  title  with  the  sovereignty  of  tit  > 
lands.     The  counts  of  Nassau  on  the  Rhine  ha! 
middle  ages,  acquired  sufficient  power  at  one   \\ 
dispute  the  pre-eminence  with  the  House  of  Au>: 
to  give  a  sovereign  (Adolphus  of  Nassau,  elected  .- 
a.d.   1292)  and  five  ecclesiastical  electors  to  the  < 
empire.     Early  in  the    sixteenth  century  the   f> 
Nassau  obtained,  through  marriage  and  bequest,  itv 
principality  of  Orange  in  Provence,  from  whence  1. 1 . 
celebrated  title   has   been   derived:  but  the  po»c- 
several  large  domains  and  hereditary  dignities  m  i 
therlands  had  meanwhile  numbered  the  counts  of  N 
among  the  vassals  whom  the  House  of  Austria  *n    * 
the  marriage  of  Maximilian  with  Mary  of  Burgui.  • 
William  I.  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  the  true  : 
of  the  glories  of  his  race,  was  the  subject  of  the  < 
Charles  V.    Besides  William  I.,  the  moat  remark  j  . 
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in  his  later  career,  another  worthy  opponent,  in  the  equally 
famous  Italian,  Spinola,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  Spanish  forces.  Under  such  leaders,  the  operations 
of  the  hostile  armies  in  the  Netherlands  riveted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world ;  and  the  camp  of  Maurice,  as  well  as  that 
of  Parma  and  Spinola,  being  thronged  with  volunteers  of 
distinction  from  every  quarter  of  Europe,  became  the  great 
school  of  military  instruction. 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  exhibited  the  qualities  of  Mau- 
rice in  a  less  favourable  light.  He  had  laboured  from  sel- 
fish views  to  obstruct  the  conclusion  of  the  truce  with  Spain, 
and  was  successfully  opposed  in  these  and  other  ambitious 
designs  upon  the  liberties  of  the  republic,  by  the  pensionary 
Barnevelat,  a  man  of  real  patriotism,  eminent  ability,  and 
incorruptible  integrity.  But  the  religious  disputes,  which 
arose  in  the  republic  at  this  juncture  between  the  Calvinists 
and  Arminians,  enabled  Maurice  to  revenge  himself  upon 
the  pensionary.  Barneveldt  being  attached  to  the  Arme- 
nian opinions,  Maurice  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
opposite  faction,  the  Calvinists,  or  Gomarists,  as  they  were 
called  after  Goraar,  the  professor  of  theology  at  Leyden, 
who  had  been  the  antagonist  of  Arminius.  As  the  Gomar- 
ists composed  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  that  party  at 
length  prevailed ;  the  Arminian  preachers  were  banished ; 
and,  in  1619,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years,  the  virtuous 
and  venerable  Barneveldt,  who  had  for  nearly  half  a  century 
served  the  republic  as  successfully  in  the  cabinet  as  Mau- 
rice had  done  in  the  field,  was,  by  the  machinations,  and  to 
the  eternal  dishonour  of  that  prince,  brought  to  the  scaffold 
after  being  convicted  on  various  false  charges,  of  which  the 

firincipal  was,  that  he  had  '  troubled  the  state  and  religion.' 
Barnkvkldt] 

The  stadt holder,  who  by  the  decease  of  his  elder  brother 
had  succeeded,  in  1618,  to  the  principality  of  Orange, 
gained  little  by  his  persecution  of  Barneveldt  After  the 
death  of  the  pensionary,  the  people  awoke  to  a  sense  of  their 
injustice  and  ingratitude  to  that  patriot;  and  his  oppressor 
Maurice  suddenly  became  as  hateful  and  suspected  in  their 
eyes,  as  he  had  hitherto  been  popular.  His  designs  of  ac- 
quiring the  sovereignty  of  the  states  were  perceived  and 
frustrated ;  and  whenever  he  appeared  in  public,  groans  and 
execrations  pursued  him  as  the  murderer  of  Barneveldt. 

The  resumption  of  hostilities  with  Spain,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  truce  in  1621,  turned  the  tide  of  public  indignation ; 
and  Maurice  again  appeared  in  arms  to  measure  himself 
against  his  old  antagonist  Spinola.  The  fortune  of  the  con- 
test however  between  these  two  great  commanders  was  now 
so  nicely  balanced,  that  it.  would  be  difficult  to  assign  the 
palm  of  victory  to  either.  In  1622  Maurice  compelled  the 
wily  Genoese  to  raise  the  siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  after 
having  expended  on  it  the  lives  of  ten  thousand  of  his 
veteran  troops :  but  three  years  later,  Spinola  succeeded  in 
reducing  Breda,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Maurice, 
and  so  much  to  his  mortification,  that  the  circumstance  is 
believed  to  have  produced  or  hastened  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  23rd  of  April,  1625,  and  in  the  fifty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  He  left  no  legitimate  offspring,  and  was 
succeeded,  both  in  the  principality  of  Orange  and  stadt- 
holdership  of  the  United  Provinces,  by  his  half-brother, 
Frederic  Henry. 

The  character  of  Maurice  of  Nassau  was  favourably  dis- 
tinguished only  by  military  genius.  As  a  statesman  he  was 
without  the  sagacity  and  prudence  of  his  father ;  as  a  man, 
in  his  treatment  of  Barneveldt  and  his  family,  he  showed 
himself  devoid  of  honour  and  humanity  ;  and  the  violence 
and  groynes*  of  his  nature  were  redeemed  by  no  virtue  of 
private  life.  But,  as  a  general,  he  must  ever  be  numbered 
amonjr,  the  greatest  masters  of  his  art,  and  may,  in  fact,  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  military  science  of  modern 
Europe.  He  was  at  least  the  earliest  restorer  among  the 
moderns  of  the  true  principles  of  warfare,  which  he  had 
deeply  studied  in  the  enduring  lessons  of  classical  antiquity, 
and  as  carefully  applied  to  the  exigencies  of  his  own  times. 
He  was  the  first  to  methodise  the  practice  of  sieges,  en- 
campments, and  marches ;  and  he  introduced  numberless 
reforms  in  the  armament,  training,  and  formation  of  troops. 
He  taught  a  cavalry  of  inferior  physical  weight  to  engage 
h\  close  encounter,  and  to  overthrow  the  ponderous  masses 
of  I  he  old  gens-d'armerie ;  he  first  accustomed  the  infantry 
to  a  systematic  management  of  their  arms;  and  to  his  in- 
stitutions must  be  referred  that  uniformity  of  exercise  and 
regularity  of  movement  which  have  become  the  simplest 
elements  of  martial  discipline.    To  this  may  be  added,  that 


the  celerity,  as  well  as  good  order  of  his  marches,  the  al  / 
arrangements  by  which  he  husbanded  the  lives  and  bei; 
of  his  troops,  and  the  felicitous  skill  with  which  hU  can:. 
were  chosen  and  secured  from  assault,  are  the  constant  su.- 
jects  of  contemporary  eulogy.     He  excelled  particularly  :: 
the  art  of  fortifying,  besieging,  and  defending  places ;  ar. '. 
as  the  circumstances  and  localities  of  the  contest  in  wL-^ 
he  was  engaged  rendered  such  operations  less  perilous  i 
the  States  than  the  hazard  of  decisive  encounters  in  t 
field,  his  successes  were  gained  more  by  a  war  of  siec?-. 
marches,  and  entrenched  camps,  than  of  great  battle*  JL 
the  victories  of  Turnhout  and  Nieuport  were  not  the  less  H*. 
triumphs  of  his  tactical  system.    Those  actions  were  :i 
first  important  defeats  inflicted  upon  the  Spanish  bates. 
who  had  so  long  been  the  terror  of  Europe;  and  it  wa» 
the  school  of  Nassau  that  the  fundamental  rules  of  nuhu- 
science  were  established,  which,  within  less  than  half  a  ct  • 
tury,  finally  prevailod  over  the  slow  and  cumbrous  irnj 
the  Imperial  and  Spanish  service,  in  the  plains  of  Luiin 
and  Rocroi. 

III. — William  III.  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  sts  1 
holder  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  ultimately    king  -■ 
England,— the  great  champion  of  the  civil  ana  rebgi  ^ 
liberties  of  Protestant  Europe, — was  born  in  the  year  ii: 
and  was  the  posthumous  son  of  William  II.  of  Orange,  •-■ 
Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  king  of  England.  As  WiiUi 
II.  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  stadt  holder  Frederic  Her.: 
who  was  the  youngest  son  of  William  the  Silent,  by  Lou:.*- 
daughter  of  the  famous  admiral  Coligni,  William  III.  •  . 
great-grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  Dutch  republic,  i- 
was  also  lineally  descended,  in  the  female  line,  from  the  '- 
nowned  leader  of  the  Huguenots.    Not  only  had  a  fatb.: 
care  been  denied  to  the  birth  and  infancy  of  William  IH 
b;.t  his  yci'.th  was  destined  to  suffer  for  the  errors  of  hi*  . 
rent.    The  stadtholder  Frederic  Henry,  unlike  his  brv:. . 
Maurice,  had  administered  his  office  without  attempting 
violate  the  liberties  of  the  republic,  or  giving  umbra^ 
the  jealousy  of  the  States :  but  his  son  William  II.,  eve. . 
the  brief  career  which  was  cut  short  by  death  in  his  twen:- 
fourth  year,  contrived,  by  his  violence  and  infringement 
constitutional  rights,  to  revive  public  suspicion  of  tbe  ■  - 
signs  of  his  house  against  the  freedom  of  the  common  weilt- 
and  the  party  opposed  to  the  Orange  interest  took  advanu: 
of  tbe  helplessness  of  his  infant  son  to  prevent  his  auecr*. 
ing  by  election  to  the  dignity  of  stadtholder,  which  hsd  . 
come,  as  it  were,  hereditary  in  the  line  of  Nassau.    T  • 
alliance  of  that  family  with  the  house  of  Stuart  had  cj& 
excited  the  jealousy  of  Cromwell,  whose  power  was  no*  : 
the  ascendant ;  and,  when  peace  was  concluded  between  \ 
two  republics  of  England  and  the  United  Provinces,  in  If : « 
the  imperious  demand  of  the  protector,  that  all  the  su> 
should  solemnly  engage  to  exclude  the  infant  prim;  • 
Orange  and  his  descendants  prospectively  from  the  suJ- 
holdership,  was  only  satisfied  by  a  secret  engagement  tv  ::■ 
same  effect,  to  which  Holland,  as  the  leading  province  of ' 
Union,  disgracefully  acceded. 

The  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  British  throne,  r  > 
few  years,  tended  however  at  once  to  raise  the  hopes  of  " 
adherents  of  the  house  of  Orange,  and  to  increase  the  -- 
quietude  of  their  opponents;  and,  in  1667,  the  repub!  . 
or  aristocratic  party,  headed  by  the  two  celebrated  brotr  - 
John  and  Cornelius  de  Witt,  succeeded  in  inducing   ■ 
States  to  pass  the  '  Perpetual  Edict,9  for  ever  abolishing  ■- 
office  of  stadtholder.    But  the  iniquitous  aggression  of 
French  king,  Louis  XIV.,  upon  the  republic  in  1672,  w 
put  an  end  to  the  operation  of  this  edict.    However  j  ~- 
might  have  been  the  intentions  of  the  Do  Witts,  their  r. 
s urea  had  left  the  republic  defenceless.    Confiding  il  ' 
friendship  of  France,  and  distrusting  the  best  officers  ot  • 
army,  as  devoted  to  the  House  of  Orange,  they  bad,  hv  - 
ductions  and  neglect,  so  weakened  the  land  forces  of 
republic,  that  resistance  to  the  invaders  seemed  hop*  .- 
The  Orange  party  were  loud  in  their  clamours  against : 
administration  of  their  rivals;  and  the  populace,  wh*» : 
always  been  favourable  to  the  family  of  Nassau,  were  :r  ■ 
cated  to  revolt.    Their  fury  was  directed  against  the  ' 
Witts,  whom  they  murdered  with  horrid  barbarity ;  ami : 
young  prince  of  Orange  was  tumultuously  raised   to  ' 
proscribed  dignity  of  stadtholder. 

William  III.  was  only  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  . 
age  when  he  was  thus  suddenly  called  to  the  govern  me:   * 
a  factious  and  distracted  state,  a  lawless  populace,  a,    . 
dispirited  and  disorganised  army.    With  such  means  «a 
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a  regency,  either  on  behalf  of  his  wife  or  her  infant  brother. 
He  declared  that,  except  as  king,  he  would  not  remain  in 
the  country.  This  decisive  language  hastened  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  convention  parliament,  which  William  had  com- 
posed of  the  peers,  the  surviving  members  of  the  three  last 
nouses  of  commons,  and  the  corporation  of  London ;  and  in 
the  famous  Act  of  Settlement  passed  by  that  body,  the  crown, 
with  constitutional  limitations  to  its  power,  was  conferred 
jointly  upon  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  with  re- 
mainder successively  to  the  issue  of  the  latter,  to  the  prin- 
cess Anne  and  her  children,  and  to  the  heirs  of  William  by 
any  other  wife. 

Notwithstanding  the  ease  with  which  William  III.  thus 
acquired  the  British  crown,  he  was  soon  compelled  to  con- 
tend in  arms  for  its  preservation.  In  Scotland  the  cause  of 
James  was  upheld  by  the  gallant  viscount  Dundee,  but 
perished  with  his  fall  in  the  brief  moment  of  victory.  In 
Ireland,  the  struggle  maintained  by  James's  Roman  Catholic 
adherents  was  more  obstinate;  but  William  in  person  in- 
flicted on  them  a  memorable  defeat  at  the  passage  of  the 
Boyne  in  1690;  and  the  capitulation  of  Limerick  in  the 
following  year  completed  the  submission  of  Ireland.  Mean- 
while William  had  the  satisfaction,  the  greatest  probably 
which  his  new  dignity  gave  him,  of  engaging  England  in 
the  League  of  Augsburg.  The  war  of  that  confederacy 
against  Louis  XIV.,  of  which  the  principal  conduct  was  in- 
trusted to  William,  had  indeed  little  success ;  for  though 
possessed  of  considerable  military  talents,  he  wanted  that 
good  fortune  which  the  antients  numbered  among  the  most 
indispensable  attributes  of  a  great  general;  and  he  sus- 
tained in  the  course  of  this  struggle  two  severe  defeats  from 
the  French  under  the  duke  of  Luxemburg  at  S  teen  kirk  and 
Neerwinden.  By  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  which  terminated 
the  war  in  1697,  littlo  more  was  gained  from  the  French 
monarch  by  the  allies  than  the  recognition  of  William  III. 
a9  king  of  England. 

The  possession  of  that  throne  had  meanwhile  given  him 
little  happiness.  Though  almost  all  the  nation  had  at  first 
concurred  in  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  tory  and  high 
church  party  were  in  general  indisposed  to  the  pretensions 
and  person  of  the  new  king.  The  Whigs  were  still  full  of 
jealousy  of  the  royal  power ;  and  the  cold  reserved  temper 
and  ungracious  manner  of  William  disgusted  and  alienated 
the  minds  of  his  subjects  in  general.  His  most  favourite 
schemes  were  continually  thwarted  in  parliament;  his 
whole  reign  was  harassed  with  intrigues  of  faction  and 
plans  of  insurrection  at  home ;  and  his  life  and  throne  were 
assailed  from  abroad  with  base  plots  of  assassination  by  the 
adherents  of  James  IL,  and  with  projects  of  invasion  under- 
taken by  Louis  XIV.  for  the  restoration  of  the  dethroned 
king.  To  add  to  the  distresses  of  William,  he  experienced 
in  1695  a  severe  domestic  calamity  in  the  loss  of  his  queen- 
consort  Mary,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached.  Her  de- 
cease, as  she  left  no  issue,  terminated  all  claim  of  her  hus- 
band to  the  crown  in  the  eyes  of  that  part  of  the  nation 
who  had  been  reconciled  to  his  government  by  the  sem- 
blance of  hereditary  right  in  her  participation  of  the  throne. 
His  measures  now  experienced  systematic  opposition  from 
all  parties:  from  the  Jacobites,  as  the  partisans  of  the 
exiled  monarch  were  termed,  who  of  course  regarded  him 
as  a  usurper;  from  the  Tories  in  general,  to  whom  he  was 
personally  obnoxious ;  and  from  the  Whigs  and  republicans, 
who  desired  in  various  degrees  to  lower  or  annul  the  royal 
power.  The  first  use  therefore  which  was  made  in  parlia- 
ment of  the  peace  of  Ryswick  was  to  compel  him  to  reduce 
the  army  to  an  insignificant  remnant  of  guards  and  gar- 
risons, and  to  send  out  of  the  kingdom  the  regiments  of 
French  Protestant  refugees,  as  well  as  his  own  Dutch 
guards ;  and  these  and  other  mortifications  had  such  an 
effect  upon  his  mind  as  to  extort  from  him  a  passionate  ex- 
pression of  his  regret  that  he  had  interfered  in  the  affairs  of 
a  nation  at  once  so  ungrateful  and  so  suspicious. 

From  the  annoyances  of  his  position  in  England,  he 
sought  relief  by  renewing  with  more  ardour  than  ever  his 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  by  pursuing  his 
favourite  project  for  humbling  the  power  of  the  French 
king,  which  the  precarious  health  of  Charles  II.,  the  child- 
less monarch  of  Spain,  and  the  pretensions  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  to  the  inheritance  of  his  dominions,  threatened  to 
render  more  dangerous  than  ever.  To  avert  these  impend- 
ing evils  to  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  William  suc- 
cessively negotiated  two  treaties  of  partition  for  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  to  both  of  which  Louis  XIV.  was  an  artful  and 


faithless  subscriber ;  for  when  the  Spanish  king*  in  indig- 
nation that  other  powers  should  dismember  ana  distribute 
his  dominions,  bequeathed  them  at  his  death,  in  170u.  u» 
Philip  duke  of  Anjou,  second  son  of  the  dauphin,  Lv-l- 
XIV.,  in  spite  of  every  obligation  of  treaties,  accepted  tu 
testament  for  his  grandson. 

William  III.,  now  in  declining  health,  was  aeutft' 
affected  by  this  defeat  of  all  his  labours:  but  he  appU< 
himself  with  his  usual  energy  to  form  a  new  league  ai$*.ii.-. 
France;  and  the  insulting  conduct  of  Louis  XIV.  at  til- 
crisis,  in  giving  the  son  of  James  II.,  on  the  death  of  it** 
Srince,  the  title  of  king  of  England,  so  exasperated  l, 
British  nation,  that  they  eagerly  seconded  William's  wist  j 
lor  a  war.  But,  in  the  midst  of  eager  preparation*  fat  in 
commencement  of  hostilities,  William s  life  was  suddec* 
brought  to  a  close.  His  constitution,  originally  frail  si . 
sickly,  had  now  been  completely  exhausted  by  a  career  .' 
incessant  and  harassing  anxieties*  An  accidental  faU  foe 
his  horse,  by  which  he  broke  his  collar-bone,  gave  a  feu, 
shock  to  his  worn-out  frame ;  and  he  expired  at  Kenaingv* 
palace,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1702,  in  the  fifty-second  year  a 
Lis  age. 

With  the  death  of  William  III.  the  male  line  of  Wdlas 
the  Silent  became  extinct;  and  the  states-general  *ee 
not  sorry  to  leave  the  stadtholdership  vacant,  and  taai.i 
abolished.  But  William  had  named  for  his  personal  hri 
his  cousin  John  William  Friso,  prince  of  Naseau-Dicu 
(grandson  of  his  aunt  Albertina  Agnes  by  William  Fre- 
deric of  Nassau-Diets),  from  whom  the  present  regal  Lu 
of  Orange  is  descended.  The  following  has  been  the  sir- 
cession  of  the  princes  of  this  house:— 

William  (IV.)  Henry  Friso,  son  of  John  William  Fr» 
born  in  1711 ;  married  Anne,  daughter  of  George  XL  * 
England;  was  raised  by  the  Orange  party  to  die  stssV 
holdership  in  1747,  and  died  in  1751. 

William  (V.)  Batavus,  son  of  William  IV„  bom  in  17* 
was  declared  stadtholder  (under  the  guardianship  of  b 
mother)  in  1751 ;  was  expelled  by  the  French  in  1795,  re- 
nounced the  dignity  of  stadtholder  by  treaty  with  France  - 
1802,  and  died  in  1806. 

William  (VJ.)  Frederic,  son  of  William  V.,  bora  in  KTt 
was  restored  to  the  dignities  of  his  family  in  1813,  was  p» 
olaimed  king  of  the  Netherlands  under  the  auspices  of  u« 
Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  and  still  survives;  having  t». 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  William  Frederic  Charles,  ptu. « 
of  Orange,  has  also  male  issue. 

(The  principal  authorities  consulted  for  the  preeedrr 
sketch  of  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  hou«  a 
Nassau  are — La  Gcnealogiedes  lllustres  Cootie*  de  Aojjb, 
Amst.,  1624;  Commentaries  of  Sir  Francis  Vers.  IV 
bridge,  1657;  Grotius,  Annate*  et  Historic*  ale  re&ms  B* 
guns,  Amst,,  1 658 ;  Le  Cierc,  Histoire  des  Provinces  l\i* 
Amst,  1723-28 ;  Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Time:  Hue 
and  Smollett  s  History  of  England*  &c;  and  IS  Art  -■  I 
Verifier  les  Dates,  Paris,  1818-19.)  ' 

NASTU'RTIUM,  an  old  word  applied  to  some  kind  -  • 
pungent  herb,  such  as  cress.  By  the  English  of  the  r«r 
sent  day  it  is  given  to  the  Tropeoolum  majus,  an  Amerr- 
annual  with  pungent  fruit ;  by  botanists,  to  the  Waterc  ■» 
and  plants  allied  to  it ;  by  the  Romans  it  was  applied  i  * 
plant  resembling  Mustard  in  its  qualities. 

NA'SUA.    [Ursida;  Viverrid,e.] 

NATAL,  THE  COAST  OF,  extends  along  the  eastr 
side  of  Africa  from  the  boundary-line  of  the  Cape  Cokr* 
which,  since  the  last  war  with  the  Amakosas,  is  formed   * 
the  Kei  river  (32°  30'  S.  1st.),  to  Dalagoa  Bay  (26°  &  !w 
and  constitutes  the  shores  of  Kafferland.    Along  the  set 
is  tow,  and  in  many  parts  swampy.    Borne  of  these  swaa  * 
grounds  extend  far  inland,  especially  towards  Dalagoa  B: 
but  in  general  the  country  begins  to  rise  within  a  few  n  ? 
from  the  ses.     The  rise  is  rather  rapid,  for  some  m.i^ 
farther  inland  the  country  is  said  to  have   an  a\w 
elevation  of  800  or  1000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  to  ab- 
sent the  appearance  of  a  hilly  plain,  here  and  there  eotem 
with  swamps,  but  mostly  intersected  hy  narrow  deep  vaUV< 
through  which  the  rivers  run  to  the  sea.    The  decfintie*  . 
the  hills  are  partly  covered  with  forests  and  bushes,  at. 
partly  bare  and  red  owing  to  the  iron-ore  whioh  the}  ob- 
tain.    The  numerous  rivers  and  mountain  torrents'  af  >- 
rains  sometimes  rise  to  an  astonishing  height,  and  tLc- 
waters  fill  up   the  narrow  valleys,  through  which  tbv 
rush  with  terrific  violence.     As  all  the  rivers  abound  * 
cataracts,  and  alternate  depths  and  shallows,   they  *r. 
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majority.  It  might  happen  that  it  would  in  its  results 
benefit  only  a  small  minority  of  the  actual  generation,  or 
even  nobody  at  all;  and  the  allegation  of  this  possible 
result  in  r  sufficient  answer  to  the  assumption  made  by  the 
advocate*  of  unsatisfied  extinction,  that  the  loss  incurred 
would  be  confined  to  the  immediate  losers,  and  that  there 
would  be  a  real  gain  to  the  great  majority  of  the  nation. 
Such  an  unsatisfied  extinction  would  in  effect  be  a  dissolu- 
tion of  innumerable  contracts,  on  the  faithful  performance 
of  which  depends  the  happiness  of  many  thousands  who  are 
not  public  creditors.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that 
the  nation  would  not  afterwards  find  it  easy  to  borrow  i 
money  from  individuals  on  any  reasonable  terms  for  any 
purpose,  however  generally  useful,  or  any  public  necessity, 
nowever  urgent. 

The  contracting  of  the  National  Debt  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  begun  before  the  Revolution  of  1688.  The  kings 
of  England  had  indeed  been  accustomed  from  a  remote  date 
to  borrow  money  upon  emergencies,  but  on  such  occasions 
the  revenues  of  the  crown  were  pawned  for  the  amount, 
which  was  seldom  beyond  what  could  by  that  means  be  repaid 
in  a  few  years.  The  earliest  instance  of  this  borrowing  which 
we  have  on  record  was  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  when 
money  was  wanted  to  defray  the  expense  of  his  crusade  to 
the  Holy  Land.  Even  for  some  few  years  after  the  acces- 
sion of  William  and  Mary  the  borrowings  of  the  government 
were  for  short  periods  only.  The  first  transaction  of  this 
kind  of  a  permanent  character  arose  out  of  the  chartering  of 
the  Bank  of  England  in  1693,  when  its  capital  of  1,200,01)0/. 
was  lent  to  the  public  at  8  per  cent  interest.  A  power  of 
repayment  was  reserved  on  this  occasion  by  the  crown,  but 
no  corresponding  right  of  demanding  payment  existed  on 
the  part  of  the  bank. 

So  cautious  was  tbe  parliament  in  those  days  of  burthen- 
ing  future  generations  for  the  exigencies  of  the  present 
moment,  that  when  the  annual  income  was  inadequate  to 
meet  the  charges  of  tbe  foreign  wars  in  which  the  country 
was  engaged,  and  it  became  necessary  to  borrow  the  defi- 
ciency, annuities  were  granted,  not  iu  perpetuity,  but  for 
lives  and  terms  of  years,  the  produce  of  certain  duties  being 
mortgaged  for  their  discharge. 

This  cautious  proceeding  could  not  be  long  continued. 
The  expensiveness  of  tbe  wars  in  which  the  nation  was 
engaged  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  made  it 
necessary  to  incur  debts  beyond  the  means  of  their  prompt 
redemption,  and  at  the  peace  of  Kyswick,  in  1697,  the  debt 
amounted  to  21 4  millions.  During  the  next  ten  years, 
although  the  country  was  again  involved  in  a  continental 
war,  its  amount  was  reduced  to  little  more  than  16  millions, 
and  the  greatest  efforts  were  made  to  raise  money  without 
imposing  any  lasting  burthen  on  the  people.  These  efforts 
indeed  soon  found  their  limit,  and  at  the  accession  of  George 
I.  in  1714,  the  debt  had  accumulated  to  the  amount  of  54 
millions,  an  amount  which  excited  great  uneasiness  and 
caused  the  House  of  Commons  to  declare  itself  under  the 
necessity  of  making  efforts  for  its  reduction.  In  1717  the 
debt  amounted  to  484  millions,  and  the  annual  charge  in 
respect  of  the  same  to  3,117,296/.  A  great  part  of  this  debt 
consisted  of  annuities  granted  for  99  years,  the  money  ob- 
tained for  which  had  varied  from  15  to  16  years*  purchase. 

In  the  year  1720  the  South-Sea  Act  was  passed,  authoris- 
ing the  company  to  take  in,  by  subscription  or  purchase,  the 
redeemable  and  unredeemable  debts  of  the  nation,  the 
object  being  to  reduce  all  the  debts  under  one  head  of 
account  at  one  uniform  rate  of  interest  In  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  scheme  the  projectors  only  partially  succeeded, 
while  the  disgraceful  frauds  by  which  the  proceedings  of 
the  company  at  that  time  were  marked,  led  to  a  parliament- 
ary investigation  which  caused  the  disgrace  of  some  of  the 
ministers,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  being  expelled 
the  House,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  for  his  share 
in  the  plot.  It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  circum- 
stance attending  this  scheme  that  it  was  attempted  at  the 
same  time  with  the  equally  famous  Mississippi  scheme, 
which,  with  a  similar  object,  was  projected  in  France  by 
John  Law,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Regent  Duke  of  Or- 
leans.   [Law,  John.] 

In  1736  the  public  debt  of  England  amounted  to  about 
50  millions,  but  the  annual  charge  had  been  reduced  below 
two  millions.  At  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  in  1748,  the 
national  debt  exceeded  78  millions,  bui  in  the  following  year 
tue  public  obtained  »ouie  relief  from  the  burthen  through  the 
lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest.    Little  else  was  done  in 
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the  way  of  alleviation  at  this  time,  and  at  the  breai 
out  of  the   Seven   Years'  War,    in   1756,    the   debt 
amounted    to    75    millions.     A  public    writer     of 
repute,  Mr.  S.  Hannay,  says,  at  that  date,  *  It   ha*  Wi 
generally  received  notion  among  political  arithmeuci: 
that  we  may  increase  our  debt  to  100,000,000/.,  but  : 
acknowledge  that  it  must  then  cease  by  the  debtor  bee  -, 
ing  bankrupt.'     Those  who  in  more  recent   times  :.* 
witnessed  the  addition  year  after  year  to  the  debt  of  *. 
equal  to  more  than  the  difference  between  its  then  am  _ 
and  its  declared  limit,  may  smile  at  this  prediction, 
learn  to  put  little  faith  in  opinions  which  are  not  based  ♦ 
previous  experience. 

When  the  Seven  Years1  War  was  ended  by  the  pea  - 
Paris,  the  debt  reached  139  millions  and  the  annual  i-b. . 
was  4,600,000/.  During  the  twelve  following  years,  a  jv 
of  profound  peace,  only  10,400,000/.  of  the  debt  wa* 
charged.     The  war  of  the  American  Independence  ia  • 
the  debt  from  129  to  268  millions,  and  the  annual  ch^rj 
respect  of  the  same  to  9,512,232/.    So  little  was  done  <. 
way  of  liquidation  during  the  following  ten  years,  i  .: 
the  beginning  of  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution  the  . 
still  amounted  to  260,000,000/.,  and  its  aunual  cbar. 
9,437,862/.     The  outlay  occasioned  by  the  proseru:.  . 
that  war  was  great  beyond  all  precedent.     Betw«**n 
and  the  peace  of  Amiens  the  addition  made  to  the  • 
of  the  debt  amounted  to  360  millions  and  the  annu^ 
then  was  increased  from  9,437,862/.  to  1 9,945,624/.    Bt~ 
the  recommencement  of  the  war  in  1803  and  its  terur.: 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  in  1815,  there  were  addel  < 
millions  to  the  capital  of  the  debt,  which  then  ann.i' 
including  the  unfunded  debt,  to  885  millions,   ar,rf 
annual  charge  upon  the  public  exceeded  32  million- 
money.    This  enormous,  this  frightful  rate  of  progre- 
appears  to  have  excited  far  less  alarm  than  was  expr  - 
at  the  comparatively  trifling  additions  made  at  the  U-, 
uing  of  the  funding  system,  a  consequence  which  pro1* 
must  be  in  great  part  attributed  to  the  establishment  <.: 
sinking  funa.  and  to  the  hope  which  it  held  out  of  caoct 
at  no  very  distant  period  each  amount  of  debt  succe&»' 
increased. 

A  plan  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  national  de:: 
the  establishment  of  a  sinking  fund  was  proposed  aou  -. 
tially  applied  in  1716  by  Sir  R.  Walpole.    The  schec*'. 
that  purpose  proposed  under  the  same  name  by  Mr.  ?& 
1 786  had  a  greater  show  of  reality  about  it.     By  this  sc-jc 
the  sum  of  one  million  was  annually  set  apart  from  tbe 
come  of  the  country  towards  the  extinction  of  its  It. 
Other  sums  were  rendered  accessory  to  the  plan,  and  i:  • 
supposed  that  at  the  expiration  of  28  years  the  ir.r- 
income  of  the  sinking  fund  would  amount  to  four  nn!i 
a  part  of  which  might  then  be  applied  towards  relieviu£ 
burthen  of  the  public.    So  far  the  project  bore  the  star  r 
reasonableness  and  prudence :  had  the  fund  of  one  >i . 
annually  assigned  to  commissioners  been  an  actual  surp- 
income  over  expenditure,  its  operation  must  speediii  .. 
been  highly  advantageous  to  the  country.    The  faJLu> 
sisted  in  this,  that  the  sums  devoted  to  it  were  borio-c 
the  purpose.     The  only  real  advantage   secured  b> 
means  arose  from  the  unfounded  confidence  which  . 
parted  to  the  public,  under  which  they  willingly  bore  a    . 
rate  of  taxation  than  might  have  been  tolerable  but i  : 
expectation  of  future  relief  through  its  means.     No* 
the  absurdity  is  acknowledged  of  borrowing  in  order  t 
off  debt,  which  absurdity  would  in  the  case  of  an  ind:  • 
always  have  been  apparent,  it  is  difficult  to  account  t.r 
blindness  with  which  the  whole  nation  clung  to  tL> 
called  fund  as  the  certain  means  of  extinguishing  the 
which  in  effect  it  contributed  to  augment  through  the 
advantageous  terms  upon  which  the  money  was  borrowed . 
those  upon  which  an  equivalent  amount  of  debt  was  -! 
wards  redeemed.    The  difference  between  the  average  r 
at  which  money  was  borrowed  and  at  which  purchases  • 
made  by  the  Commissioners  who  managed  the  sinking 
between  1793  and  1814  was  such,  that  through  the 
tions  of  the  fund,  upon  which  such  confident  nope  o:  it 
was  placed,  the  country  owed  upwards  of  1 1  millions  = 
at  the  end  of  the  war  than  it  would  have  owed  but  for  l- 
operations.    At  the  period  just  mentioned  the  sniiM' 
come  of  the  sinking  fund  amounted  to  13,400,000/^  ar- 
from  dividends  on  stock  purchased  by  the  comtniv; 
with  funds  borrowed  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  fur  thr  ; 
pose.    It  was  impossible  however  during  a  time  of  peac. 
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raise  by  means  of  taxes  bo  large  an  amount,  in  addition  to 
t ho  actual  current  expenditure  of  the  country  and  the  in- 
terest upon  the  unredeemed  portion  of  the  debt  During 
the  war,  when  the  deficiency  of  income  was  covered  by  yearly 
loans,  the  fallacy  was  not  quite  so  apparent  as  it  now  soon 
beeame,  for  a  few  years  after  the  peace  the  deficiency  in  the 
public  income  was  borrowed  from  the  sinking  fund  com- 
missioners by  parliament,  a  course  which  served  to  render 
the  absurdity  only  the  more  apparent,  and  in  1824  the  plan 
of  keeping  up  a  large  nominal  sinking  fund  in  the  absence 
of  actual  surplus  income  was  abandoned. 

The  amount  of  the  National  Debt  unredeemed  on  the 
5th  of  January,  1816,  was  stated  to  be  as  follows  in  the 
fourth  Report  of  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  public  income  and  expenditure: — 

3  per  cent,  stock  .  .      £580,9 1 6,01 9 
3±           „                       .                 .  10,740,013 

4  „  .  75,725,504 

5  .  148,930,403 


»> 


Perpetual  annuities 

Terminable  annuities,  1,894,612/., 

equal  to  an  estimated  capital  of 

Unfunded  debt  ,  . 


816,311,939 

30,080,347 
38,794,038 


Total  of  unredeemed  debt        •      £885,186,324 
The  annual  charge  upon  which  was:— 

Interest  upon  perpetual  annuities    •         .  £28,278,919 
Terminable  annuities  .       1,894,612 

Interest  on  unfunded  debt      .         .         .       1,998,937 
Charge  for  management  paid   Bank  of 

England 284,673 


Total  annual  charge    £32,457,141 

The  experience  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  proved 
that  the  only  important  relief  from  the  pressure  of  debt  to 
he  obtained,  even  during  a  profound  and  long-continued 
peare,  will  probably  be  derived  from  the  lowering  of  the 
i  ate  of  interest.  The  price  of  5  per  cent,  stock  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1822  was  advanced  to  6  or  8  per  cent,  above  par, 
and  advantage  was  taken  of  this  circumstance  to  induce 
the  holders  to  exchange  each  100/.  of  5  per  cent,  annuities 
I  or  105/.  of  4  per  cent,  annuities.  On  this  occasion 
14(1,250,828/.  of  5  per  cent,  stock  was  cancelled,  and 
1 17,263,326/.  of  4  per  cent,  stock  was  created,'  the  annual 
charge  being  by  this  means  reduced  by  the  sum  of  1 ,122,000/. 
in  1 824  a  further  saving  of  381,034/.  per  annum  was  effected 
liy  reducing  to  3§  per  cent,  the  interest  payable  on 
70,206,882/.  of  4  per  cent,  stock;  and  in  1830  a  further 
abatement  of  one-half  per  cent,  was  effected  on  the  4  per 
rent,  stock  created  in  1822,  whereby  the  sum  of  700,000/. 
per  annum  was  saved  to  the  public. 

Some  little  progress  has  been  made  since  1816  in  the 
i  eduction  of  debt  by  the  employment  for  that  purpose  of 
actual  surplus  revenue.  An  addition  has  on  the  other  hand 
been  made  to  the  public  burthens  by  means  of  the  grant 
of  20,000,000/.  voted  by  parliament  for  compensation  to  the 
owners  of  slaves  in  the  British  colonies  who  were  emanci- 
pated by  the  act  of  1833.  The  unredeemed  funded  and 
unfunded  debt  which  existed  on  the  5th  January,  1839, 
and  the  annual  charge  thereon,  was  as  follows: — 

3  per  cent,  annuities  .  .      £508,360,605 
3±           „                         .  249,922,566 

4  .  1,615,385 

1,449,134 


it 


5 


Perpetual  annuities 
Terminable  annuities,  4,292,173/., 
equal  to  an  estimated  capital  of 
Unfunded  debt  •  • 

Total  of  unredeemed  debt 
The  annual  charge  upon  which  was:- 

Interest  on  perpetual  annuities  • 

Terminable  annuities  .  • 

Interest  on  unfunded  debt  • 
Charge  for  management        . 


761,347,690 

68,145,907 
24,026,050 

£853,519,647 

.£24,135,180 

.       4,292,173 

720,928 

158,150 


Total  annual  charge  £29,306,431 

The  diminution  of  the  annual  burthen  in  the  course  of 
t\\  cut) -three   years,  from  1816  to  1839,  has  thus  been 


3  J  50,7 10/.,  at  whicn  rate  the  total  extinction  of  the  debt 
would  not  be  effected  until  the  year  2053.  The  slow  pro- 
gress made  in  this  direction  stands  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  load  was  accumulated,  the 
entire  diminution  effected  during  twenty-three  years  of  peace 
being  scarcely  equal  to  the  additions  made  during  some  of 
the  individual  vears  of  the  war. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  comparing  the  above  statements  for 
•1 815  and  1839,  that  the  terminable  annuities  have  increased 
from  1,894,612/.  to  4,292,173/.  By  the  act  48  Geo.  III.  and 
several  subsequent  acts,  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction 
of  the  National  Debt  were  empowered  to  grant  annuities, 
either  for  lives  or  for  certain  terms  of  years,  the  payment 
for  such  annuities  being  made  in  equivalent  portions  of 
permanent  annuities*  which  were  therefore  to  be  given  up 
and  cancelled.  By  this  course,  which  it  will  be  seen  has 
been  acted  upon  to  some  extent  since  the  peace,  some 
future  relief  will  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  a  present 
sacrifice.  This  plan,  provided  it  be  not  carried  so  far  as  to 
interfere  with  the  onward  progress  of  the  country,  through 
an  overload  of  taxation,  appears  to  be  dictated  by  sound 

Erudence.  A  part  of  the  terminable  annuities  (nearly  one-* 
alf  their  present  amount)  will  expire  in  I860,  and  after 
that  time  portions  will  rapid lv  fall  in;  so  that  without 
looking  to  any  redemption  of  debt  from  surplus  income,  or 
to  any  further  reductions  in  the  rate  of  interest,  the  next 
twenty-three  years  will  be  productive  of  nearly  as  much 
relief  as  has  been  obtained  since  1816. 

If  this  course  of  proceeding  is  justly  characterised  as 
prudent,  what  must  be  said  of  the  scheme  of  a  directly 
opposite  tendency  which  was  brought  forward  and  partially 
carried  into  effect  by  the  government  in  1822?  When  the 
measure  for  commuting  the  half  pay  and  pensions  usually 
denominated  the  •  dead  weight '  was  adopted  in  that  year, 
the  annual  charge  to  which  those  obligations  amounted  was 
about  five  millions.  From  year  to  year  the  public  would 
have  been  relieved  from  a  part  of  this  burthen  through  the 
falling  in  of  lives,  until,  according  to  the  most  accurate 
computation,  the  whole  would  have  ceased  in  forty-five 
years.  The  measure  above  alluded  to  was  an  attempt  to 
commute  these  diminishing  payments  into  an  unvarying 
annuity  of  forty-five  years  certain;  and  the  calculation 
which  was  made  assumed  that  by  the  sale  of  such  a  fixed 
annuity  of  2,800,000/.,  funds  might  be  procured  enough 
to  meet  the  diminishing  demands  of  the  claimants.  Only 
a  part  of  this  annuity  was  sold.  The  Bank  of  England 
purchased  an  annuity,  payable  half-yearly  until  1867,  for 
585,740/.,  and  paid  for  the  same  between  1823  and  1828,  in 
nearly  equal  quarterly  instalments,  the  sum  of  13,089,419/. 
For  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  partial  relief  during  those  six 
years,  to  the  amount  of  94  millions,  we  have  thus  had  fixed 
upon  the  country  for  thirty-nine  subsequent  years  an 
annual  payment  of  585,740/.  It  is  not  possible  to  allow 
that  both  these  courses,  so  directly  opposed  to  each  other, 
could  have  been  wise.  Without  inquiring  further  into 
the  matter,  it  may  be  said  that  the  plan  of  taking  a  larger 
burthen  upon  ourselves,  that  we  may  relieve  those  who  come 
after  us,  has  at  least  the  recommendation  of  being  the 
most  generous ;  and  considering  that  our  successors  will 
have  had  no  hand  in  the  contracting  of  the  debts,  the 
burthen  of  which  they  will  have  to  bear,  it  might  also  be 
said  that  such  a  course  is  the  most  just. 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  saving  has  been  effected  between 
1816  and  1839  in  the  charges  of  management.  This 
saving  was  part  of  the  bargain  made  by  the  government 
with  the  Bank  of  England  on  the  renewal  of  its  charter  in 
1833,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  tbe  price  paid  by 
that  establishment  for  the  prolongation  of  certain  of  its 
privileges  then  on  the  point  of  expiring.  The  system  em- 
ployed for  the  management  of  the  public  debt  by  that  cor- 
S oration  is  explained  elsewhere  in  this  work.  [Bank, 
anker,  Banking.]  The  functions  intrusted  to  the  Bank 
of  England  with  reference  to  the  National  Debt  do  not 
extend  to  the  transaction  of  any  matter  connected  with  its 
reduction.  Such  business  is  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
body  of  commissioners,  who  act  ex  officio  under  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act  of  parliament.  This  board  is  composed  of 
the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  the  lord-chief-baron 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  the  accountant-general  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  governor  and  deputy-governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  Tne  greater  part  of  these  com- 
missioners do  not  take  any  part  in  the  management  of  the 
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business,  the  details  of  which  are  attended  to  by  permanent 
officers,  viz.  a  secretary  and  comptroller-general,  and  an 
actuary,  with  an  adequate  establishment  of  assistants  and 
clerks :  tbe  ultimate  control  is  exercised  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  for  the  time  being,  assisted  by  the  governor 
and  deputy-governor  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

NATIONAL  GALLERY.  Of  the  origin  of  this  public 
collection  of  paintings  mention  has  already  been  made  at 
the  end  of  the  article  on  the  British  Museum.  Previously 
to  the  purchase  of  tbe  Angerstein  pictures,  tbe  gallery  at 
Dulwich  was  almost  the  only  one  in  the  whole  country,  ex- 
cepting the  royal  collections  at  Windsor  and  Hampton 
Court,  to  which  the  public  had  anything  like  free  if  not 
gratuitous  access;  for  wealthy  as  England  is  in  master- 
pieces of  painting,  they  are  dispersed  through  a  great  num- 
ber of  private  galleries  and  cabinets,  to  which,  if  access  is 
to  be  liad  at  all,  it  is  only  occasionally.  Consequently 
those  stores  of  art  have  had  little  influence  upon  our  national 
taste,  but  the  public  generally  have  been  left  to  pick  up 
their  acquaintance  with  art  at  our  annual  exhibitions, 
where  of  course  there  is  always  a  great  preponderance  of 
mediocrity.  The  exhibitions  of  the  works  of  the  old  mas- 
ters at  the  British  Institution  constituted  almost  the  only 
opportunity  of  seeing  works  of  that  class  which  was  afforded 
to  artists  and  the  public.  Still,  however  desirable  in  them- 
selves, such  temporary  exhibitions  were  insufficient.  Hi- 
therto government  had  scarcely  ever  done  anything  directly 
for  art ;  and  if  it  was  to  do  so  at  all,  no  better  beginning 
could  be  made  than  by  securing  for  the  nation  the  Anger- 
stein collection,  it  being,  although  not  very  extensive,  of 
choice  quality,  and  containing  some  first-rate  specimens. 
For  the  Sebastian  del  Piombo  alone  20,000/.  had  been 
offered  (by  Mr.  Beck  ford)  and  refused ;  therefore,  57,000/. 
for  the  whole  was  by  no  means  an  extravagant  price,  parti- 
cularly if  compared  with  what  has  since  been  given  for 
single  paintings,  namely,  5000/.  for  Titian's  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne ;  3800/.  for  the  Virgin  au  Panier,  by  Correggio : 
11,500/.  for  the  two  larger  specimens  of  the  same  master 
(the  Ecce  Homo  and  the  Education  of  Cupid),  sold  to  the 
Gallery  in  1834  by  the  marquis  of  Londonderry ;  and  about 
4000/.  for  Raphael's  8 1.  Catherine,  a  single  half-length  figure. 

The  original  collection  consisted  of  about  forty  pictures, 
chiefly  of  the  Italian  school,  but  is  now  (1839)  augmented 
to  more  than  treble  that  number,  by  purchases,  donations,  and 
bequests.  The  directors  of  the  British  Institution  have  libe- 
rally presented  at  different  times  five  works,  namely,  the 
Parmegiano  and  Paul  Veronese,  and  three  specimens  of  tbe 
English  school,  Reynolds's  Holy  Family,  Gainsborough's 
Market-Cart,  and  West's  large  picture  of  Christ  healing 
the  Sick.  Sir  George  Beaumont  s  noble  gift  of  his  collec- 
tion, in  1626,  enriched  the  Gallery  soon  after  its  establish- 
ment with  several  choice  specimens,  particularly  in  the 
department  of  landscape,  with  the  very  fine  one  by  Rubens, 
four  Claudes,  and  two  Wilsons :  the  others  are,  a  Descent 
from  the  Cross  (sketch)  by  Rembrandt,  the  portrait  of  a 
Jew,  by  the  same  master,  a  landscape  by  Both,  West's  Py- 
lades  and  Orestes,  and  Wilkie's  Blind  Fiddler.  The  bequest 
of  the  Rev.  William  Hoi  well  Carr  constituted  a  very  nu- 
merous and  important  accession  of  works  of  the  Italian 
school,  besides  some  others,  as  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing list: — Liouardo  da  Vinci— Christ  disputing  with  the 
Doctors  in  the  Temple ;  Michael  Angelo'B  Dream ;  Andrea 
del  Sarto—  a  Holy  Family;  Bronzino — a  female  portrait ; 
Garofalo— Vision  of  St.  Augustin ;  Giulib  Romano — a  Cha- 
rity ;  Titian — an  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds ;  Sebastian 
del  Piombo— Portrait  of  Cardinal  Hippolito  de' Medici,  and 
another,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Giulia  Gonzaga ;  Tintoretto— 
St.  George ;  Paul  Veronese — Euro  pa ;  Doraenichino— To- 
bias and  the  Angel ;  Ditto — Landscape,  with  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon;  Guercino — a  Christ  and  two  Angels; 
Claude — Landscape,  with  the  story  of  Sinon ;  Gaspar 
Poussin— three  landscapes,  one  of  them  with  tbe  Adventure 
of  Dido  and  iEneas ;  Rubens — St  Bavon  relieving  the  Poor ; 
Rembrandt— a  landscape,  with  Tobias  and  the  Angel ;  also  a 
female  wading  through  a  stream,  which  last,  though  dis- 
agreeable as  a  subject,  is  for  its  execution  a  superior  speci 
men  of  that  master. 

Among  other  donations  the  principal  are  the  two  Guidos, 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  and  Venus  attired  by  the  Graces, 
presented  by  William  IV.;  the  allegorical  subject,  by  Rubens, 

* i tied  Peace  and  War,  given  by  the  late  duke  of  Suther- 

' ;  the  two  Cartoons,  by  Annibale  Caracci,  tbe  gift  of 

,  Francis  Egerton;  and  the  picture  representing  the 
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story  of  Phmeus>  presented  by  Lieutenant-general  Thora^:, 
called  in  the  catalogue  a  Poussin,  but  asserted  by  some  . 
be  the  production  of  Roraanelli.    The  roost  considerable .  - 
the  later  bequests  is  that  of  Lord  Farnborough.  which  hn 
added  fifteen  pictures  to  the  Gallery,  nearly  all  by  Flen  fc 
and  Dutch  artists,  including  three  by  Teniers  and  tv  j  ♦ 
Vandervelde ;  therefore  furnishing  specimens  of  that  sch 
of  which  there  were  previously  scarcely  any,  excepting  th  - 
of  Rubens  and  Rembrandt    The  same  number  of  f  air- 
ings have  been  bequeathed  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Har* 
Ollney,  most  of  which  also  belong  to  the  above  school*: 
cept  four  small  ones,  originally  described  as  Watteau'*,  .- 
now  recognised  as  being  by  Lancret,  an  inferior  artist. 

From  the  great  increase  which  has  thus   taken  ;.*> 
within  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  there    is  room  : 
supposing  that  the  liberality  of  private  possessors  \v. '. 
time  augment  the  collection  very  materially*  still,  if  .< 
desirable  on  the  one  hand  that  such  disposition  sboul  1  - 
encouraged,  it  is  equally  necessary  on  the  other  to  eu:  . 
against  the  indiscriminate  acceptance  of  whatever  ma; 
gratuitously  offered;  since  if  due  regard  be    not  had  . 
quality,  the  character  of  the  entire  collection  will  be  *v  lin- 
gered by  the  influx  of  mediocre  and  indifferent  works  ■- 
rerior  specimens  of  the  masters  whose  names  thev  U-a 
The  three  pictures,  for  instance,  presented  by  the  duke 
Northumberland  are  certainly  not  of  that  rank  which  v<  l 
have  procured  their  admission  into  the  original  Angers  J. 
collection.    It  has  also  been  complained  that  sufficient  •:  - 
cretion  has  not  been  exercised  with  respect  to  purcha^ 
for  while  extravagant  sums  have  been  paid    in  some 
stances,  many  works  of  equal  or  even  greater  men!  i 
been  rejected,  although  offered  at  reasonable  prices.    ' 
specified  sum  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees  cv- 
year;  but  if  any  work  of  art  is  strongly  recommended 
memorial  must  be  sent  to  the  Treasury,  which  is  folk . 
up  by  an  application  for  the  amount  to  parliament:  . 
delay  and  the  system  effectually  prevent  merchants  :• 
others  from  negotiating  with  the  trustees,  as  the  doubt ; 
perplexity  are  not  to  be  compensated  by  the  price  demar . 
In  some  instances  pictures  of  the  highest  quality  have  !■ 
peremptorily  refused,  for  what  reasons  we  are  unable  to  w 
Two  of  the  finest  works  by  8alvator  Rosa  (Diogenes  re*    * 
away  his  Cup,  and  Heraclitus  sitting  among  the  remtj-  • 
of  Mortality)  were  offered  by  tbe  earl  of  Lauderdale,  on  t: 
part  of  the  late  dowager-marchioness  of  Lansdownc,  : 
refused :  tbe  individual  who  had  the  chief  voice  in  reject.*: 
them  afterwards  purchased  them  for  the  marquis  of  Wr' 
minster,  for  1400/.    If  tbey  were  worthy  to  be  placed  ic  *  - 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  they  would  have  been  ornaments  t.- :. 
national  collection.'    (Brit,  and  Fbr.  Rev.*  No.  17, 4Wiv 
of  Art,  &c.  in  England.')    The  writer  just  quoted  a**:  - 
that  the  prices  of  all  the  subsequent  purchases  after  thar 
the  first  collection  have  been  extravagant,  with  the  «'  • 
tion  of  those  for  the  two  Londonderry  Correggio*  and  ! 
Murillo  (the  Holy  Family),  added  to  the  Gallery  in  lr" 
The  three  pictures  more  recently  purchased  of  Mr.  Br  . 
ford,  viz.  the  Raphael  (St  Catherine),  the  Garofalo,  aod  i 
Perruzzi,  originally  cost  that  gentleman  3626/.,  but  V- 
cost  the  nation  7000/.,  or  nearly  double  that  sum,  a  p 
greatly  disproportionate  to  their  worth;  which  may  al->; 
said  of  that  given  for  the  Titian  (Bacchus  and  Arwir 
purchased  of  Mr.  Hamlet  for  5000/.    The  same  autfa<~' 
further  assures  us  that,  besides  the  instances  above  »rv 
several  opportunities  of  obtaining  superior  specimens  at  << 
moderate  rates  have  been  very  inconsiderately  neglectel 
consequence  of  which  many  fine  pictures,  that  might  a.* 
been  procured  for  the  Gallery  at  a  much  lower  cost  tr: 
some  of  inferior  rank  have  been,  have  either  been  sent  < 
of  the  country  or  disposed  of  to  private  collectors,     /*&.  . 
them  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Guercino  (the  Behead  inp  of  > 
Catherine),  purchased  by  Mr.  Higginsoir  fbr  350/. ;  %  R. 
lini,  Carlo  Dolce,  and  a  Correggio  (greatly  supertoi ,  .t  - 
stated,  to  the  Virgin  au  Punier  in  the  Gallery).  whicK  *• 
another  picture,  were  sold  to  Mr.  Wynne  Ellis  tor  or. 
1200/*  though  the  Correggio  alone  was  worth  double  C 
amount    Again,  an  exceedingly  fine  work  by  Bonefcr- 
(the  Adoration  of  the  Magi),  almost  equal  to  Titian.  mi:t 
hate  been  had  fbr  the  inconsiderable  price  of  200/,     It  v : 
ther  appears  that  notwithstanding  tne  exceedingly  kv» 
sums  they  have  cost,  some  of  the  pictures  are  not  in  tl-» 
high  condition  which  they  ought  to  be.    The  Corregj 
(virgin  au  Bonier)  has  suffered  very  material/*,  and  ti' 
Rapfiad  (St.  Catherine)  has  undergone  much  xepaixmg  »; 
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baildinft  should  not  at  all  intercept  the  view  of  the  portico 
of  St.  Martina  from  Pall-Mali  East ;  whereas  had  he  been 
allowed  to  bring  those  part*  as  forward  as  the  background 
of  his  portico,  very  much  more  space  would  have  been 
obtained  internally,  and  the  end  facing  the  church,  which 
U  now  a  very  narrow  and  insignificant- looking  bit,  would 
have  been  considerably  augmented.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
too,  that  the  small  windows  at  the  sides  of  the  entrances  to 
the  two  thoroughfares  were  not  got  rid  off,  by  being  turned 
towards  those  passages;  and  perhaps  a  little  more  study 
and  contrivance  would  have  enabled  the  architect  lo  dis- 
pense with  those  in  that  division  of  the  facade  from  which 
the  portico  projects,  and  where  they  sadly  cut  up  that  mass. 
At  all  events,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  entirely  concealing  the  windows  in  the  basement  slory, 
by  merely  continuing  the  podium  as  a  low  screen  before 
thorn,  with  breaks  forming  pedestals  for  statues  at  intervals. 
By  that  means  a  deformity  would  have  been  got  rid  off, 
the  ordinary  dwelling-house  look  attending  those  kitchen- 
windows  have  been  avoided,  and  an  air  of  nobleness  and  rich- 
ness, with  some  degree  of  novelty  of  design  also,  have  been  im- 
parledlothe  whole  facade.  It  is  true,  the  roams  in  the  offices 
below  would  not  have  commanded  the  view  they  now  do, 
yet  that  is  a  very  minor  consideration,  and  ought  not  to  have 
been  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  being  done.  For- 
tunately however  for  such  improvement  it  is  even  now  not 
too  late,  since  it  may  be  carried  into  effect  at  any  time 
without  the  slightest  trouble  or  inconvenience.  So  also  may 
the  now  empty  niches  be  filled  with  statues;  but  there  is 
no  hope  that  anything  will  ever  be  done  to  remedy  one  preva- 
lent and  very  serious  defect,  namely,  the  excessive  poverty 
of  the  whole  entablature,  which  renders  it  not  only  at  variance 
with  the  richness  of  the  columns,  hut  insignificant  in  the 
general  effect,  whereas  even  some  little  exaggeration  with 
respect  to  the  depth  of  its  members  would  have  been  allow- 
able, if  merely  because  a  little  more  height  might  thus  have 
been  given.  Notwithstanding  theseand  other  defects,  some 
of  which  appear  to  have  been  forced  upon  the  architect,  there 
is  much  beauty  in  particular  parts,  especially  the  portico: 
but  for  further  criticism  on  the  building  we  must  refer  to 
(he  work  above  quoted,  where  elevations  and  plains  of  it  will 
also  be  found.  Plans  of  it  have  also  been  given  in  the 
'Companion  to  the  Almanac  for  1837,'  and  the  'Penny 
Magazine,'  No.  299.  The  latter  publication  also  contains 
(Nos.  8,  12,  34,  and  47)  notices  of  some  of  the  principal 
pictures.  The  building  was  begun  in  1833  from  the  designs 
of  \V.  Wilkins.  R.A.  (died  August  31. 1839),  and  completed 
in  1837;  and  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy 
within  its  walls  took  place  in  1838. 
NATIONS,  LAW  OF.  [Law,  p.  361.] 
NATCLIA.    [Anatolia.] 

NATR1X,  Laurenti's  name  for  a  genus  of  Colubridar, 
family  of  snakes  destitute  of  poison-fangs,  and  of  which  the 
common  snake,  Natrix  torquata  of  Ray,  may  be  taken  as 
tlie  example. 

Generic  Character. — Head  distinct,  oblong-ovate,  de- 
pressed, covered  with  scuta ;  gape  wide,  body  very  long, 
nearly  cylindrical,  slender,  scales  imbricated,  placed  in  lon- 
gitudinal series,  lanceolate,  generally  carinated,  abdominal 
shields  simple,  arched  at  the  margin,  caudal  shields  bise- 
rial.    (Bell.) 


The  Common  or  Ringed  Snake  is  too  well  known  to  re- 

ne  description :  the  female  is  larger  than  the  male.  Its 
consist*  of  li/inls,  young  birds,  birds' eggs,  mice,  and 
-  particularly  tVoj;s.  The  latter  are  generally  captured 
j  of  the  bind  legs,  and  in  that  case  the  prey  is  swal- 
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lowed  alive,  and  with  the  lower  limbs  and  parts  forem -*. 
the  head  still  continuing  in  its  proper  position,  and  d*>;- 
pearinglast.  During  the  operation  of  deglutition  the  en 
of  the  frog  are  very  distressing,  and  we  have  delivered  cir- 
than  one  from  its  enemy— unfairly  perhaps,  in  conseqiw: 
of  being  attracted  by  the  crtes  of  the  sufferer.  The  (r ; 
evidently  remains  alive  for  some  time  after  it  ha>  ttr 
swallowed,  in  the  course  of  which  the  jaws  are  dilated,  v  1 
so  to  speak,  dislocated  in  order  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  i» 
dis proportioned  body  to  be  conveyed  into  the  stomach,  Ii 
Bell,  who  gives  in  his  '  British  Reptiles'  a.  very  accurate  . 
clear  account  of  the  manner  in  which  this  operation  u  y 
formed  and  the  dilatation  effected,  stales  that  lie  has  bu- 
a  frog  distinctly  utter  its  peculiar  cry  several  minulo  ii 
it  had  been  swallowed  by  the  snake.  The  ssmi  soul'. 
observes  that  the  frog  is  generally  taken  by  one  of  ; 
hinder  extremities,  because  the  latter  is  most  frequemh 
the  act  of  fleeing  from  its  pursuer  when  taken ;  and  in  lb 
case,  the  prey,  according  to  his  experience,  is  awallovtd  :■ 
we  have  above  described ;  but  he  adds,  that  if  the  frv  ■ 
taken  by  the  middle  of  the  body,  the  snake  invariably  li- 
ft by  several  movements  of  the  jaws,  until  the  hnl  ■ 
directed  towards  the  throat  of  the  snake,  when  it  is  «*i 
lowed  bead- foremost.  In  taking  lizards  or  birds,  the  niu 
as  far  as  Mr.  Bell's  observation  goes,  always  swallows  lb 
head  first.  The  same  author  gives  a  curious  but  p*r  . 
description  of  an  instance  where  two  snakes  had  seised  t. 
same  wretched  frog,  which,  after  a  long  and  painful  it™.-; 
and  some  fighting  between  the  snakes,  was  swallowed 
the  victor. 

When  the  skin  of  the  common  snake  has  been  just  n- 
it  is  a  very  beautiful  serpent,  and  those  who  have  seen  i'.  ■ 
we  have,  gracefully  swimming  with  elevated  bead  and  nan 
and  with  the  sun  shining  on  its  '  enamelled  skin,'  »■ 
crossed  the  limpid  water  of  some  clear  streamer  little  lit 
will  acknowledge  its  elegance  and  beauty.  Mr.  Bell  hi- : 
following  observations  upon  the  subject  of  this  cbanf- 
the  skin,  which,  as  some  misapprehension  has  existed  m  < 
subject,  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers-  ■  Sail-- 
like  most  other  reptilia,  shed  their  cuticle  or  outer  ski  ■ 
greater  or  less  intervals.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assign  i  p" 
cular  period  to  this  process ;  some  have  stated  it  to  or- 
once,  some  twice  in  the  summer;  but  I  have  found  i' 
depend  upon  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  oc 
slate  of  health,  and  the  more  or  less  frequent  feeding d 
animal.  I  have  known  the  skin  shed  four  or  five  i  *- 
during  the  year.  It  is  always  thrown  off  by  reversing  i-  ■ 
that  the  transparent  covering  of  the  eyes,  and  that  of  ■ 
scales  also,  are  always  found  in  the  exuviae.  Previous  ■ 
this  curious  circumstance  taking  place,  the  whole  ft. 
becomes  somewhat  opaque,  the  eyes  are  dim,  and  the  it  . 
is  evidently  blind.  It  nlso  becomes  more  or  leas  in»^ 
until  at  length,  when  the  skin  is  ready  to  be  removed.  I- 
everywhere  detached,  ond  the  new  skin  perfectly  ban! 
dernealh,  the  animal  bursts  it  at  the  neck,  and  cm: 
through  some  dense  herbage,  or  low  brushwood,  leiit- 
attached,  and  comes  forth  in  far  brighter  and  eier". 
colours  than  before.' 

White  and  others  have  remarked  an  offensive  povrr 
this  creature,  that  of  '  stinking  se  defendendo,'  as  ft. 
describes  it.  He  adds, 'I  knew  a  gentleman  who  kit- 
tame  snake,  which  was  in  its  person  as  sweet  as  amy  sc- 
while  in  good  humour  and  unalarmed;  but  as  soon  t> 
stranger  or  a  dog  or  cat  came  in,  it  fell  to  hissing,  and ' 
the  room  with  such  nauseous  effluvia  as  rendered  ii  hi 
supportable.'  But  this  offensive  odour,  which  is  etr- 
from  certain  glands,  is  not  emitted  in  self-defence  alone, 
is  also  said  to  be  the  concomitant  of  sexual  excitement. 

Reproduction. — Oviparous,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  genus.  '. 
eggs,  to  the  number  of  sixteen  or  twenty,  are  deposited  ■ 
connected  chain  in  some  dung-heap  or  warm  situation, 
connection  being  effected  by  a  glutinous  auhstancv. 
there  left  tilt  the  heat  of  the  place  or  of  the  sun  call* 
young  into  life.  In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Colics 
Burgeons  (Physiological  Seriet,  No.  2708)  is  a  prepare 


expanded  anterior  orifice  of  the  left  oviduct  i 
period  of  discharging  its  contained  ovum,  and  the  Ion? 
dinal  line  is  discernible,  which  indicates  the  place  cf 
future  rent  by  which  it  would  have  escaped.     The  ctoi  - 
laid  open;  a   bristle  is  placed  in   the   termination  of  "! 
rectuvo,  behind  which  maybe  observed  the  semilunar  fi*— 
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in  which  the  oviducts  terminate,  and  the  bilobed  promt 
nenceon  which  the  ureters  open.  No.  2417  (the  first  illus 
tr.ii  ion  of  the  A  metabolism  subclass,  in  which  copulation  it 
attended  with  inlro mission)  exhibits  the  posterior  part  of 
the  body  of  the  Common  Snake  with  the  ventral  integu- 
ments dissected  off  from  the  abdomen  and  tail,  to  show  the 
testes  and  two  penes  in  situ.  The  testes  arc  smalt,  slightly 
compressed,  oblong  bodies,  situated  anterior  to  the  kidneys, 
the  right  about  an  inch  in  advance  of  the  left,  corresponding 
tu  the  difference  in  the  relative  position  of  the  kidneys  ;  the 
penes,  which  consist  almost  wholly  of  a  prasputiutn  or  inver- 
lible  sheath,  and  a  siaall  glens,  are  retracted  within  their 
subesuda)  cells;  bristles  are  inserted  into  the  outlets  of 
these  receptacles,  and  pass  into  the  cavities  of  the  inverted 
proputia.  The  muscles  which  retract  the  penes  and  invert 
i  lu;  sheaths  are  exposed  as  they  pass  backwards  to  their 
origins  from  the  inferior  spines  of  the  caudal  vertebra!.  No. 
24)  $  exhibits  the  termination  of  the  abdomen  and  tail  of  a 
large  Coluber,  also  prepared  to  show  the  male  sexual  organs. 
{Catalogue,  vol.  iv.) 

Habit*,  $c. — Tho  common  snake  commences  its  hyber- 
nation in  some  warm  hedge,  tinder  the  rout  of  a  tree,  or 
other  sheltered  situation,  about  the  end  of  autumn ;  and 
then  they  coil  themselves  up,  sometimes  in  numbers,  till 
the  spring  again  brings  them  forth.  Many  instances  of 
tamo  snakes  hove  been  recorded,  and  more  than  one  has 
came  under  our  immediate  observation.  Mr.  Bell  gives  the 
following  account,  showing  that  these  snakes  may  bo  made 
to  distinguish  those  who  caress  and  feed  them,  '  I  had  one 
many  years  since,  which  knew  me  from  all  other  persons ; 
and  when  let  out  of  his  box  would  immediately  come  to  me. 
ninl  crawl  under  tho  sleeve  of  my  coat,  where  he  was  fond 
of  lying  perfectly  stilt,  and  enjoying  the  warmth.  He  was 
accustomed  to  come  to  my  hand  for  a  draught  of  milk  every 
morning  at  breakfast,  which  lie  always  did  ol' his  own  accord. 
but  he  would  Ily  from  strangers  and  hiss  if  they  meddled 
with  him.' 

The  following  are  the  synonyms  collected  by  the  last- 
mentioned  author :  —  Natri.r  torquala,  Ray,  Fleming, 
J  enyns,  Bonaparte.  Coluber  Natrix,  Linn  .  Shaw,  Daudin, 
Turton.  Coluber  iorquatut.  Lncfipdde;  Natrix  vulgaris, 
Laurenii.  Tropidonaiu*  Natrix,  Kohl,  Gray.  Ringed 
Snake,  Pennant.  Couleuvre  a  Collier,  Laccpede.  It  is  the 
Jiingelnatter  of  the  Germans,  and  Tomt-Orm,  Snok,  and 
Ring-Oral  of  the  Fauna  Suscica. 

The  editor  of  ihe  lost  edition  of  Pennant's  '  British  Zoo- 
logy,'  the  Rev.  L.  J  enyns,  and  Mr.  Bell,  arc  all  of  opinion 
that  the  Dumfriesshire  Snake  of  Sowerby's  '  British  Miscel- 
lany '  is  probably  an  immature  variety  of  this  species.  The 
editor  of  Pennant  seems  however  to  be  in  doubt  whether  it 
is  the  young  of  the  Aberdeen  Snake,  Anguis  Eryx,  or  of  the 
Natrix  here  treated  of.  But  there  can,  we  apprehend,  be 
hardly  any  doubt  that  ihe  Dumfriesshire  Snake  is  the  young 
of  Natrix  torquala.  The  Aberdeen  Snake  is  nothing  more 
than  the  SUno-uorm  or  Blind-worm.    [Blind-worm.] 

Geographical  Distribution.— Europe,  "from  Scotland 
and  the  corresponding  latitude  of  the  Cu u tinent,  to  Italy  and 
Sicily.'  (Bell.) 

With  reference  to  the  alleged  inability  of  reptiles  to  live 
iti  Ireland,  Mr.  Bell  says,  '  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
existence  of  Laeerta  agilis  there,  and  with  respect  to  the 
present  species,  the  following  is  the  result  of  my  inquiries. 
It  would  appear  not  only  that  the  common  Snake  is  not 
indigenous  to  Ireland,  but  that  several  attempts  to  introduce 
it  have  totally  failed.  Mr.  Ball  some  time  since  informed 
me  of  some  trials  of  this  kind.'  Mr.  Bell  then  prints  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Thompson,  which  he  had  recently 
received,  and  which,  as  Mr.  Bell  observes,  gives  a  very  de- 
tailed and  clear  account  of  the  actual  facts. 

'In  this  order  (Ophidia)  there  is  not  now,  nor,  I  believe, 
ever  was  there,  any  species  indigenous  to  Ireland.  In  the 
Edinburgh  "  New  Philosophical  Journal,"  for  April,  1835, 
it  is  remarked:  "We  have  learned  from  good  authority  that 
a  recent  importation  of  snakes  has  been  made  into  Ireland, 
and  tliut  at  present  they  are  multiplying  rapidly  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  louih  of  St,  Patrick."  1  never,'  proceeds 
Mr.  Thompson,  'heard  of  this  circu mstanco  until  it  was 
published,  and  subsequently  endeavoured  tu  ascertain  its 
truth,  by  inquiring  of  the  persons  about  Downpatrick 
(where  the  tomb  of  St.  Patrick  is)  who  are  beat  acquainted 
with  these  subjects,  not  one  of  whom  had  ever  heard  of 
Hiinkes  being  in  the  neighbourhood.  Recollecting  that 
about  the  year  1831,  a  snake  (Natrix  torquala},  imme- 
P,  C,  No,  990. 
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diately  after  being  killed  at  Milecross,  was  brought  by  sorue 
country-people  in  great  consternation  to  my  friend  Dr.  J. 
L.  Drunvmond.  I  thought  this  might  be  one  of  those  alluded 
to;  and  recently  made  inquiry  of  James  Clealand,  Esq.  of 
Ruth  Gael  House  (county  Down),  twenty-five  miles  distant 
in  a  direct  line  from  Downpatrick,  respecting  snakes  said 
to  have  been  turned  out  by  him.  I  was  favoured  by  that 
gentleman  with  the  following  satisfactory  reply : — "  The  re- 
port of  my  having  introduced  snakes  into  this  country  is 
correct.  Being  curious  to  ascertain  whether  the  climate  of 
Ireland  was  destructive  to  that  class  of  reptiles,  about  six 
years  ago  I  purchased  half  a  dozen  of  them  in  Covent  Gar- 
den market  in  London  ;  they  had  been  taken  some  lime, 
and  were  quite  tame  and  familiar,  I  turned  them  out  in 
my  garden ;  they  immediately  rambled  away ;  one  of  them 
was  killed  at  Milecross," — that  alluded  to  as  having  been 
brought  to  Dr.  Druramond, — "  three  miles  distant,  in  about 
a  week  after  its  liberation;  and  three  others  were  shortly 
afterwards  killed  within  that  distance  of  the  place  whore 
they  were  turned  out ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that*the 
remaining  two  met  with  a  similar  late,  falling  victims  to  a 
reward  which  it  appears  was  offered  for  their  destruction." ' 
To  this  Mr.  Bell  adds,  that  it  certainly  does  not  appear 
that  the  failure  of  these  attempts  to  introduce  snakes  into 
Ireland  is  to  be  attributed  lo  anything  connected  with  the 
climate,  or  other  local  circumstances,  but  rather  to  the  pre 
judices  of  the  inhabitants;  nor  is  there  reason  to  believe 
that  their  absence  from  Irelatid  is  other  than  purely  acci 
dental.    (British  Reptilei.) 


NATROLITE.    [Mesotype] 

NATRON,  native  sesquioarboniie  of  soda.     [Sodium.] 

NATRON  LAKES  are  in  a  valley  in  the  western  desert 
which  borders  upon  Lower  Egypt  running  south-east  and 
north-west  between  the  calcareous  ridge  that  skirts  the  wes- 
tern edge  of  the  Delta  and  another  parallel  range  which 
divides  it  from  tho  B»hk-ueli-mi.  The  Natron  valley  con- 
tains six  lakes,  remarkable  for  the  great  quantity  of  salt  which 
they  produce.  The  crystallizations  are  both  of  muriate  of 
soda,  or  common  salt,  and  of  carbonate  of  soda,  called  natron 
or  trona.  The  lakes  are  ranged  in  succession  along  the  length 
of  the  valley,  being  separated  from  each  other  by  barren 
sands;  the  whole  occupy  a  length  of  about  sixteen  miles. 
The  size  of  the  respective  lakes  varies  according  to  the 
season,  and  they  are  very  shallow ;  the  bottom  is  muddy,  of 
mixed  sand  and  clav.  The  lakes  are  supplied  by  water, 
which  oozes  out  of  the  banks,  chiefly  on  the  side  which  is 
towards  the  Nile.  It  appears  that  the  water  flaws  abun- 
dantly when  the  Nile  is  high,  and  decreases  with  its  decrease, 
until  some  of  the  lakes  become  quite  dry.  The  banks  of 
the  lakes  below  the  springs  are  covered  with  crystallizations. 
The  natron  is  collected  once  a  year,  and  is  used  both  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  as  also  in  Europe,  for  manufacturing  glass 
and  soap,  and  for  bleaching  linen. 

There  are  three  or  four  convents  in  the  valley  of  the 
Natron  lakos;  their  foundation  is  said  lo  date  from  the 
fourth  century  of  our  sera ;  they  are  inhabited  by  Copt  and 
Syrian  monks,  who  are  very  poor  and  very  ignorant.  The 
valley  itself  is  a  barren  desert. 

(Audieossi,  Mtmoire  tur  la  Polite  dee  Lacs  de  Natron.) 
Vol.  XVI.-P 


NAT  U 

NATTBR-JACK,  ot  NATTER-JACK  TOAD,  the 
English  name  for  the  Bv.fi>  Calamiia  of  Laurenti.  Its 
colour  U  light-jellowiih  inclining  to  brown  and  clouded  with 
dull  olive ;  but  its  most  distinguishing  mark  it  the  bright- 
fellow  line  running  along  the  middle  of  the  back.  The 
warts  or  glands  on  the  body  and  the  large  glands  behind  Ihe 
head  are  reddish  ;  the  under  parts  yellowish  spotted  with 
black,  and  the  legs  banded  with  black. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  the  first  who  drew  Pennant's  atten- 
tion to  it  as  a  British  species:  and  the  latter  notices  it  as 
frequenting  dry  and  sandy  places,  and  as  having  been  found 
on  Putney  Common  and  also  near  Revesby  Abbey  in  Lin- 
colnshire. The  Rev.  L.  Jenyns  records  it  as  occurring  in 
plenty  on  many  ot  the  heaths  about  London,  as  well  as  on 
Garalingay  Healh  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  in  two  or  three 
localities  in  Norfolk.  Mr.  Bell  {Britith  SeptiUt)  stales 
that  he  has  found  them  in  considerable  numbers  near  ponds 
and  ditches  not  far  from  Deptford,  whore  they  appeared  to 
hove  congregated  for  the  purpose  of  breeding.  He  observes 
that  Dr.  Fleming;  was  not  apparently  aware  of  its  being 
an  inhabitant  of  Scotland,  but  Sir  W.  Jardine  informed 
Mr.  Bell  that  it  is  '  taken  in  a  marsh  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Solway  Frith,  almost  brackish  (certainly  so  in  winter),  and 
within  a  hundred  yards  or  spring-tide  high-water  mark.  It 
lies,'  continues  Sir  William,  'between  the  village  of  Carse 
and  Saturness  (So'ithcrness)  Point,  where  I  have  found  them 
for  six  or  seven  miles  along  the  coast.  They  are  very  abun- 
dant.' The  specimens  sent  to  Mr.  Bell  by  Sir  W.  Jardine 
were  in  every  respect  the  same  as  those  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London.  We  long  ago  saw  them  frequently  at 
Hillingdon  near  TJ xbridge  (Middlesex). 

Pennant  well  describes  tho  movements  of  tho  Na 
Jack.  '  It  never  leaps,  neither  does  it  crawl  with  the  slow 
pace  of  a  loud,  but  ils  motion  is  more  like  running.'  He 
says  that  its  deep  and  hollow  voice  is  heard  lo  a  great  dis- 
tance. Mr.  Jenyns  status  that  it  spawns  later  in  the  season 
than  the  common  toad.     Mr.  Bell  gives  the  following  di- 


Total  length  . 
Length  of  foreleg  . 
Length  of  hinder  leg 


NATURAL,  a  musical  character,  thus  formed— 


the  use  of  which  is,  to  make  a  sharpened  nole  a  semi 
lower,  and  a  Hutlcned  note  a  semitone  higher;  or,  in  other 
words,  it  brings  into  the  scale  of  the  nnlural  key  of  c  any 
note  which  hud  been  made  ..harp  or  lint.  But  it  must  be 
observed,  iliat  the  power  of  ihis  character  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  bar  in  which  it  appears,  except  where  a  lasting 
change  of  key  is  intended,  in  which  case  each  natural  placed 
at  the  clef  removes  a  corresponding  sharp  or  Hat  perma- 
nently, or  until  such  sharp  or  Hat  shall  be  restored  in  like 
manner 

NATURAL  ORDERS  OF  PLANTS.  In  classifying 
the  vegetable  kingdom  according  to  the  affinities  of  (he  spe- 
cies, it  has  been  found  necessary  lo  collect  together  intt 
Hioups  mr\i  iri'iK-ia  a*  h.i'c  in. ire  resemblance  In  each  other 
ban  tin?)  have  ui  im>ihiiig  i-Ue.  and  10  these  the  name  of 


NAT 

natural  orders  has  been  given.    They  constitute  the  bis- 
dation  of  all  arrangements,  and  are  wholly  independent   I 
the  peculiar  views  which  different  writers  have  taken  of  tti 
manner  in  which  the  vegetable  kingdom  should  be  other- 
wise classified ;  thus,  while  one  author  advocates   the  ;.  • 
priety  of  arranging  Exogens  by  the  modifications  of  U*  i 
corolla,  another  by  the  insertion  of  their  stamens,  a  it-, 
by  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  progressive  order  of  their  i- 
velopment,  and  so  on,  the  result  of  each  of  which  musk... 
is  a  different  sequence  of  matter,  the  natural  order*  thti. 
selves  remain  unchanged.   This  being  so,  the  study  ui  iu 
true  limitation,  and  of  the  characters  by  which  they  aie  e 
senlially  distinguished,  constitutes  by  far  the  most  imp  r. 
ant  branch  of  systematical  botany,  and  accordingly  we  >. 
that  a  large  proportion  of  tho  natural  orders   yet  fun;. 
are  admitted  without  much  difference  of  opinion.     It  iz- 
ba obvious  also  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  -- 
subjects,  that  in  many  cases  there  is  in  fact  no  room  far  ■-  ■ 
cuasion  ;  as  in  the  Apiaceous,  Asteraceous,  and  Brassic. « 
orders,  or  in  Grasses,  Sedges,  and  Orchidaceaa. 

It  is  however  sufficiently  singular,  that  notwithslarni  . 
the  general  accordance  of  opinion  that  may  be  said  to  ■*.  ■ 
upon  ibis  subject  in  the  majority  of  cases,  no  one  should. 
yet,  have  undertaken  to  prove  what  are  really  the  ew:r . 
characters  by  which  natural  orders  ought  to  be  distingue:. 
and  what  are  unimportant  or  inapplicable  to  the  limiiau 
of  such  groups.    In  the  absence  of  a  settlement  of  :, 
point,  all  that  has  yet  been  effected  is,  in  its  very  as. ..< 
arbitrary  and  unsatisfactory,   notwithstanding  that  ill!-, 
appear  to  be,  to  a  great  extent,  right;  and  there  is  an   :■ 
consistency  and  want  of  harmony  in  the  different  rhvK 
of  (be  natural  system,  which  is  most  perplexing  lo  the  • . 
dent.     Up   to   the   present   time  botanists  have  octli 
themselves  mnch  more  with   searching  for  difference- 
which  genera  may  be  divided,   than  for  rcsemblanc,  - 
which  they  may  be  combined,  a  state  of  things  ^tucli 
proved  advantageous  to  (he  science  of  botanical  clas-.:'  - 
lion  in  its  infancy,  but  which,  if  not  corrected,  will  pre.. 
its  ever  attaining  maturity. 

It  is  probable  that  such  characters  as  the  number  of  \i 
the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  flowers,  the  insertion  vt  <  ■ 
mens,  direction  of  ovules,  and  the  presence  orabsouccaf  ;-■ 
(Icular  organs,  all  which  are  at  present  considered  of  p. 
importance,  are  so  far  from  serving  to  separate  plant*  •- 
different  orders,  that  they  maybe  mere  indications  of  a;* 
liar  stateof  development  in  plants  of  the  same  order.    J. 
orders  as  Myrtacem  and  Onagracem  serve  lo  place  lb  >  ■ . 
striking  point  of  view.  InMyrtacctelbestamens  vary!;.  ., 
indefinite  number  in  Mrrtus  to  only  5  in  tho  genus  Bavi 
and  from  being  polyadelphous  in  Ca  lot  ham  mis,  to  I' 
distinct  in  Myrtus  itself;  the  flowers  are  paly  petal-.*. 
Myrtus,  and  apetalous  in  Eucalyptus ;    regular  in  the  sl- 
ot the  order,  but  irregular  in  Lecythis  and  its  allies : 
ovary  is  many-celled  and  many-seeded  in  Leptospsir ... 
and  one-celled  with  two  seeds  in  Calytrix;  altogether  inf.: 
in  Eugenia,  &c.,  and  superior  in  the  whole  of  the  L 
spermeous  division.    In  like  manner  in  Onagracer,  (I 
thera  hax  8  stamens,  and  Hippuris  one  only  ;   the  H>-~ 
are  polypetalous  iu  the  mass  of  the  order,  but  a  pen!  - 
some  Fuchsias ;  regular  in  the  mass  of  the  order,  but 
gular  in  Chamsanetium ;  and  the  ovary  is  2-  or  4-cel*  ■ 
the  greater  numher  of  genera,  but  1- celled   in  Tia-.:. 
in  some  plants  referred  to  Haloragis.    So,  in  like  mu  ■■ 
is  the  position  of  the  ovule  within  ihe  ovary   at   cha- 
liable  to  much  variation ;  for  instance,  among  Urtirinx 
is  erect  in  Urtica,  and  pendulous  in  Dorstenia  and  Hi. 
lus;  among  Myrtaces,  it  is  erect  in  Vert  icon)  in.  pelw. 
Beaufortia;  and  among  Ouograceee,  it  is  peltate  in  E: 
bium,  &c,  erect  in  Circaia,  and  pendulous  in  HaJora;:- 

We  ought  therefore,  in  sound  philosophy,  to  disaifuv 
the  differences  just  enumerated,  as  available  for  the 
crimination  of  natural  orders,  and  yet  they  are  of  con. 
employment.     If  they  were  disallowed,  the  effect  wou. 
to  reduce  very  considerably  the  number  of  natural  or  i 
and  to  limit  the  remainder  in  a  more  positive  manner    - 
advantage  of  no  little  moment  in  the  existing  state  at 
lematical  botany,  in  as  much  as  it  would  tend  to  sib" 
the  distinctions  of  the  orders,  and  to  remove  the  num. 
inconsistencies  whose  existence  it  is  at  present  impawn  - 
deny.     Many  prejudices  would  be  violently  shorkoL 
an   entirely   new   light   would  be  thrown    upon    the 
nature  of  vegetable  affinities;  Corylaccss  would  bo  t,i  ._ 
into  (he  vicinity  of  Combretacesa,  and  TamaricscesB  of  S 
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i»  w^j.    There  are  two  annual  fhir*.  one  in  Jane,  insti- r  chiffrable),  and  that  it  is  matter  cf  minder  thai  the  n  *:-n-.- 
♦uf*d  in  151  4.  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.:  the  other,  in    naturalists  who  have  rutted   the  Indian   Seas    has* 
p^eroivsr,  K-uf.tiit^d    in    H.i,    by   the  k»ng  of    Prussia,    examined  or  captured  so  eunows 
Tn**e,  and  three  of  ner  annual  rattle  and  bone  fairs,  eon-  i  belongs  to  so  common  a 


H.  de  Blainville  thus  describes  the  genus  :— 
Animal  having  the  body  irmnrlrd.  and  tennmared  *«». 
by  a  tendinous  or  muscular  filament,  which  attach*- «  •- 


tribute  grea.iy  to  rh<*  proper:??  of  the  town.  An  interest- 
in  af  re  rem  or./,  ca..*d  the  Kinderfeat  {i.e.  tbe  children's 
fpf/ij,  i*  ann.-.ady  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  an  attack 

made  on  tfve  town  on  the  2Sth  of  July,  1452,  by  the  Has-  j  in  the  siphon  with  which  the  chambers  of  the  *  -. 
aiie*  under  Proeopun.  On  that  day,  by  tbe  advice  of  a  pierced;  mantle  open  obliquely,  and  prol>nging  »:-* 
t\\>zt-T\  named  Wolf,  all  the  children,  dressed  in  shrouds,  .  a  sort  of  hood  above,  the  head  prowled  with  tentac. 
eac-h  carrying  a  lemon  and  a  green  bough,  went  out  of  the  '  pendages,  which  are,  as  it  were,  digitated,  and  nur.. 
city  to bcfc  mercy  for  their  parents  and  for  the  city.     Proeo-  j  the  aperture  of  the  month. 

puis,  who  had  threatened  utterly  to  destroy  tbe  town  and  j  ShtU  discoid,  but  little  compressed,  with  the  back  r 
the  inhabitant^  btrau«e  the  late  dm  hop  had  Toted  at  the  or  suheannated,  umbilicated  or  not,  bat  never  mam  rL 
synod  of  K<»tnitz  for  the  death  of  John  Huss,  was  so  ;  frnamelonee>;  the  chambers  simple,  am*. tie  e\.*e- 
nfforter1  that  ho  raided  the  M<*ge.  Though  the  memory  of 
IIijh  event  has  been  handed  down  for  above  3"0  years,  some 
modern  historian*  have  doubled  the  fact.  On  the  5th  of 
November,  1632,  the  great  Gustavu*  Ad  alphas  here  took 
In*  J]  rial  leave  of  his  queen  before  rhe  battle  of  Lutxen. 

(M»iJl«r,  Ilandbuch;  also  local  decryptions  by  Lepsins, 
\WU\  and  Kratvh,  Iv27.) 


NAUi'ACTUS.    [UcRrC 

NAU'l'LIA.    [Napoli  di  RrorufiA.] 

N A  U'PLl  U.S.     [Bba  vchiopoda.  vol.  v,  p.  340.] 

NAUTILI  D/E,  or  NALTILA'CEA.  according  to 


it  in  re  k,  the  sixth  fam  ly  of  his  p-hj*foil<v<ru*  Cfjhtl-^prda^        Umbilicated  species  wi:h  the  back  rounded  and  a  - 
consisting  of  the  'i*  r^era  DincnrbtU*,  SrJtr^ite**  i\/y*.'o-    sirh 


mtlla,  V'>Tliriah*y  ~  SummuliUt**  and  Smt*'**-  To  these 
Mr.  G.  B-  SowerSv,  jun.  a/Ids  Stm>  !'z-z*  and  End^tiho- 
nitt'H.  In  t'ie  sy/t^ra  of  M-  de  Bainviile  it  is  the  filtu 
family  of   ).:»   pJyXbaL-imar*.**  and  eosiprL-es  the  genera 

Orbuht 

\alainoas 


the  last  deeply  hollowed  and  pierced  by  one  or  two  t.\  . 

The  same  zoologist  thus  divides  the  genus. 

A. 

Species  not  umbilicated;  back  rounded ;  aperture  r  . 
a  single,  subcentral  siphon. 

Example,  Sautilm*  Ihmp  Hi ««,  Linn. 

R 

Species  not  umbilicated.  with  a  cannated  back  aci  .. .. 
lax  opening.     iAnzuiithe*.  De  Monti) 

Exampie,  Xamiiius  t nonunions. 

a 


or 


rf/u/if'*,  .V'iv'/'tt*,  Potyitom''^  and  L^'ittcui'i/uu 
NAUTILUS*  srenusofceph.il  p.dsw.:;!  rely  thai: 
chambered  *he.»*,  evabl.sa«d  05  Lin::a?us,  who  ga 


hon.     j  Ooff»w*.f.  Ife  Mo  n  tf  X 

Example,  Sautiitu  mmbiU.-atmi. 

D. 
Umbilicated  species,  with   the 
siphons.    iEtitiM**iy  De  Montf.) 
Example,  Xju£i'./*4  BtfrpAii***. 

M.  Ra.ng.  under  the  genus  X-ruttiu*  of  Lmr»a?cs,  • 
gave  tee  "  also  J^-xti  i**.  J«  jtiw  **#,  CtnrAroye*.  *>*«/•»#„  /?* » •  1' 
fo:Iov.r,3f  a*    the    g-  nene  ei^racter:    *  Jnivio/  r  Rumph.    and  J mmenties of  De  Mo stf-rt.    AU  De  Mon'.fari^  :; 
Miii  /  t.  1 ;.  f  D>  7"<?ifa  univilv-.s.  i-th=i^  pertbratis  conca-  ■  except  Oceanus  and  AmmoQi'es,  are  fo^sd  ooIt:  tic  • 
Merita,  pf/^.tulaoft^-'     Ar.d  he  iLvi,Ied  the  genu*  into  he  descries  as  ccming  from  the  Moluccas.     It  is,  as  : 

one  can  judge  frcm  the  fi'jre.  a  very  young  she'L,  i-  • 
the  young  of  XauZ.'u*  P-mpt  nts.     Amm-  mte*  is  *\^ 

axen:".* 


Spiral  rruritL 
be   rli-re*!  the  srecies 


-V.   Pmxiutiu, 


r.i  -*;-,^n   v*f:on  ^ 

f'.tirar,  ^>»  *;«••#.   /fc"-'i^#.  ntz  **iu  watt  j -jUui*  Ztru.a. 
<\   Jm,.  '>»*-     L\'  :bese-a-ue\»-i;pt  .Vrisrr'a?  " 

It  lx::-.r  ^f  *-.«:a  is  *epura:cd 


as  comir./  from  the  China  Seas,  and  is-  a^- 
cimen  of  ^Vi«/r/«f  umbiUcitu*.     De  Mootfo 


rt  cots". 


^-  #r**  1. 


»    d    ' 


as  the  tyre  of  a  specie*  of  A  nm-  m:es  analogous  to    .  r 


mpt  i«.     monites,  or  Cormaa  A*nm<nit  "  a  eloigns  unie>."   He** 
accp^a-    *a?s  ^^   be  potk^5^efi  a  superb  petrification   of  t^ 


H    -  --i^  us  :c:r    :^e   name  ot   surxki.  are  miu^te  j  mon:te  a  fcot  m  diameter. 


»r   tae   most   part  ltjoi  tile  Airjitic 


*  • 


E*»«-ugaicti,  suberect  cerectiuaculu. 

fn  th  h  secm.n  t-e  i^ecies  are  o^-'.quus,  PjfAjauitrifm* 
pox b. if •>!-*.  G1"-*'****  Fiii:x>>i.  F**.nu  S*ztdnt-u,'iLU  Les*- 
rfitn.  (rrit^sm*     Ot  t-^ese.  ail  but  GrtA'X-em  axe  m.nute, 


M.  Rang  gives  tbe  following  generic  character  .»( N 

til  us: — 

^rwa/bars^brm,  Io  Iged  pirt^illy  in  the   la-t  t\  .  . 
of  the  aheil,  famished   p«jateri'xiy  wi:b   an    apper.'*-." 
particular  organ,  destined  to  traverse  all  tbe  chamber- 
placed  in  a  siphon,  which  serves  it  as  a  sbemtb ;    l: 
prolonged  above  the  head,  which  is  furnished  with  -  . 


,   d    frw  '-*^e  A<ina:;e   and   Med::emriean.      O^tii'^ero,  j  numuer  of  sessile  arms  surroundau»  tbe  mouth. 

n,v*  e-ir^"   *»~*l  as  a  fossi1.  zenus  of  cephalopods  under  the  j      SMe'J  discoid,  regularlv  spiral,  rolled  on  the  sa 

nir,^    ot     *jr".n>. 

f  ,..<,f  J«»etn^  *k»  hive  u«rt:uc\jusjutrrci.i  u»  uiui  as  lrjv  wikuuub  >  v%.  ^'ijkcu     cvczLie  le  reiour  ae  la  SCtre. 

3   ,.    ..  'Z  **-*!   g"-"*       '  »       -  ^  — 

p  .«.„.•."  ar..i  ^e  h.is  the  t\  ll:w.^g  observation: — *  Testa 
ff*r.  ,«r.r«s-^^ia  per-.icara  :n  m*.n:.bus  co^titscalcareis,  inter 
/,.-     .1  f-  *rs.^a  coh^  n-.-.a  sae^e  iozz^siraa,  men  dam  nsn 

|„rir'£  the*  eh  ATM*  Cerises  the  genus  Siutiiut- — 

S  .-c  -1  -<"::i-  sz.ral.  mul:.»3eulir;    with  simple  walls  fa 

^•..*  ..iij.es'.     W  j  rls  c.n:kgi»tis;   the  last  enveloping 

ir.r  -j  icr*.     Ch.amier»  rumerous,  formed  by   trarisverse 

n:  .-.  r.*  i-1-.^jrsN  wh.ch  are  cencave  towards  the  side 

•  the  aperture:  thej  (Lsk  perforated  by  a  tube,  and 


f, 


<-*tx%  though    described  by    Lone  a?  us  as  j  embracing  at  not,  witb  ccnti^uous  w  bo  lis;  siphon  ce 
.ive  been  cocsjiiered  by  him  as  not  without  .  or  placed  *  contre  ie  retour  de  la  spire-* 

£?r  cewn'e^ — 'Habitat  in  alto  Pel  ago:        The  animal,  he  says*  is  enly  known  from  the   t: 

Rumphius,  which  leaves  so  much  to  be  desired.    He  L 
the  genus  into  two  subgenera. 

L  Subgenus.     Nautili,  properly  so  called. 
Ar+i*yiL  as  described  in  the  generic  character. 
Sfau  with  a  spire  either  embracing  or  not;     chc: 
cnited  1  unies) :  siphon  central,  or  approximated*  to  tv. 
ul.imate  whorl    of  the  spire,  without    beine     cont  - 
to  it.  a  r 

1st  sr^up. 
Spire  embraciiig(Genexa~1Vaii^/«>jJijfw/l7^<r#  q^ 

De  Montf-K. 
Xtntniu*  Pyrnpi*iuSy  &e. 

2nd  group. 
Spire  exposed  fa  decouvert>~\JjnmoJri/^#.  De  M.* 
Xauti*us  umbtitcatu*.  &c. 

II.  Subgenus  {Ag midst,  DeMoniT>. 

Atiixtf  unknown. 

SAsu  wi:h  an  embracing  spire;   partition  di-up  ' 
two  interior  prolongations  of  its  borders;  siphon  ti- 
the penukimate  whorl  ot  the  spire. 

AU  the  descriptions  of  the  animal  above  giwen  <*- 


LA*»>arck  rec.ris  or.lv  two  srecies.  .Vzi^iV^j  Ptviruiia 
af.d  .V.  1/-7J  *f  '1  -  */?««.  Foe  the  animal  he  refers  to  Rumphius 
an  1  Denys  de  M-C.f-rt. 

Cu\  icr  ob^rves.  :n  k.*  list  etL::ca  cf  the  '  Resr:e  Ani- 
m^*,'  that  Lannsus  un.ted  in  h.s  genus  ^"j&i».'^i  the 
genera  .Si/ru.ti  of  I^^iarck.az.i  ;he  A ~m:i .V,  pr:z*r'y  10 
dui^L  Of  the  liUer  he  remarks  thas  they  have  a  sheil 
differinjr  from  that  of  the  Sr*r*-<r.  i-.isciuch  as  ;he  lam.na* 
increase  \ery  rap.d'.y.  an<l  t^e  las:  wh»jr.s  :..^«ch.  but  envd  p 
the   preceding  whvr'.s.      T^e  sirh-;o,   he  aii^  is  in   the 

uv.ddle  of  each  s*;  t  -m.  He  rer^rs  to  the  Xnsi  uj  P  m-  have  been  taken  from  tbe  figure  of  Rumphius.""  \V 
otltu*  of  Lit.  v  .»  a-  'he  *Te-*  .s  l:  st  kz  »x  a:,  i  c*  rt*'  rs  give  a  cvi  y  of  this  figure,  wuich  represents  the  «i 
:o  Rumph;u>  lur  ta».-  a:»i:-*\  otrscrv.r.g  h«:"veve.-.  .n  a  c  Ve.  suur.e  postt.on.  Tre  general  form  is  not  inaccura 
hat  the  n^ure  of  Run:^  r.  .-s  .»  Lot  to  be  iecip^erei  (x.do-  !  details  are  confused;  and  many  of  them  incorrect    the  i 
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the  soft  farts.  BondehHut,  apparently  conrbuuding  Aris- 
totle's two  genera  of  Polypi,  stffiras  to  refer  the  animal  of 
the  first  to  the  shell  of  the  second ;  and  dwell* 
possibility  of  bo  delicat 
about  so  heavy  a  shell. 

Gesner  relates  that ' . 
sicinn  of  England,  formerly  gave  him  the  picture 
iitus,  with  a  written  description  (by  letter)-  This  descripti 
Gesner  gives ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  soft  parts 
there  described  may  have  been  those  of  Nautilus  Ponitriliui 
(it  is  clear  that  (he  shell  was);  but  the  account  is  so  ob 
scare  and  brief  that  there  is  room  for  doubt,  though  thi 
term  velum  is  used,  which  would  hardly  be  applicable  to  the 
palmated  arms  or  vela  of  the  other  kind. 

We  now  return  to  the  period  which  followed  the  publica- 
tion of  Rumphius's  figure  ;  and  for  many  years  no  further 

information  was  obtained,  though  special  directions 

given  by  the  French  and  other  nations  to  collectors 
assiduous  in  procuring  the  soft  parts.  These  directions 
were  given  in  rain,  and  all  was  conjecture.  Fragments 
even  of  molluscous  animals  were  caught  at  and  published 
as  probable  parts  of  this  much  desired  animal ;  and  HH. 
Quoy  and  Gaimard  published  their  '  Description  d'un 
Fragment  de  Mullusque  inconnu,  presume  6tre  celui  du 
Nautile  Uambc'  (Nautilus  Pompilius,  Linn.),  with  figures,  in 
the  '  Annates  des  Sciences  Naturelles'  (vol.  2D).  The  ma- 
terials are  not  sufficient  to  come  to  any  safe  conclusion  as  tr 
the  animal,  of  which  the  fragment  was  a  part;  but  it  may 
now  be  confidently  denied  that  it  is  any  portion  of  the  son 
parts  of  Nautilus  fompiliu*.  The  parenchyma  of  the  frag- 
ment indeed  is  said  to  have  been  identical  with  that  of 
Firola  and  Carinaria.  This  fragment  is  preserved  at  Paris 
in  the  Jaidin  du  Roi. 

The  recovery  of  this  interesting  animal  was  reserved  for 
a  British  voyager  ;  and  its  structure  has  been  demonstrated 
and  illustrated  by  Professor  Owen  in  a  most  masterly 
manner,  leaving  nothing  to  be  wished,  excepting  that  some 
fortunate  collector  may  speedily  capture  a  male  specimen, 
and  put  it  into  his  skilful  bands. 

Mr.  George  Bennett,  F.L.S.,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  thus  describes  the  capture  of  this  interest- 
ing animal  in  his  '  Wanderings  in  New  South  Wales,'  &c. : 
—'It  was  on  the  24th  of  August,  1829  (calm  and  fine  wea 
ther,  thermometer  at  noon  79°),  in  the  evening,  when  the 
ship  Sophia  was  lying  at  anchor  in  Marakini  Bay,  on  the 
soutb-wost  side  of  the  island  of  Erromanga,  one  of  the  New 
Hebrides  group,  Southern  Pacific  Ocean,  that  something 
was  seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  ship;  to  many  it  appeared  like  a  small  dead 
tortoise-shell  cat,  which  would  have  been  such  an  unusual 
object  to  be  seen  in  this  part  of  the  world,  that  the  boat 
which  was  alongside  the  snip  at  the  time  was  sent  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  floating  object. 
On  approaching  near  it  was  observed  to  be  the  shell -fish 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pearly  Nautilus 
{Nautilus  Pompilius) ;  it  was  raptured  and  brought  on 
board,  hut  the  shell  was  shattered,  from  having  been  struck 
with  the  boat-hook  in  capturing  it,  as  the  animal  was  sink- 
ing when  the   boat   approached,  and  bad   it 


upper  cavity  of  the  shell.  On  being  brought  on  board, 
observed  it  retract  the  tentacula  still  closer  than  before,  and 
this  was  the  only  sensation  of  vitality  it  gave  after  being 
caught ;  I  preserved  the  soft  parts  immediately  in  spirits, 
after  making  a  rude  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  its  form.  On 
breaking  the  lower  part  of  the  shell,  the  chambers  or  cavities 
were  found  filled  with  water.  The  hood  has  been  stated  by 
Dr.  Shaw  (Lecture*.  voL  ii.,  p.  166)  as  being  of  a  pale  red- 
dish purple  colour,  with  deeper  spots  and  variegations ;  the 
colour  however,  as  it  appeared  in  this  recent  specimen,  was 
of  a  dark  reddish  brown,  in  fact,  resembling  the  colour  pro- 
duced by  the  Koka  on  the  stained  cloth  of  the  Tongatabu 
natives,  intermingled  with  white.  We  bad  fine  weather; 
light  winds  and  calms  a  day  or  two  previous  to  this  animal 
being  caught.'  After  noticing  the  incorrectness  of  Shaw's 
figure  (which,  as  we  have  above  noticed,  was  copied  from 
those  given  by  Deny*  de  Montfort),  and  the  greater  general 
accuracy  of  that  of  Rumphius,  Mr.  White  informs  us  that 
this  species  is  called  Ki/ta,  Lapia,  and  Krang  Modang  by 
Hie  natives  of  Amboyna ;  and  Bin  papeda.  Bia  eojin,  by  the 
Malays.  He  then  adverts  to  another  instance  of  the  enp- 
i  of  thi*  animal,  by  an  officer  of  H.M. S.  Ariadne,  on  a 
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reef  at  the  island  of  Pemba  near  Zanzibar,  on  ibe  east  t  ■ 
of  Africa,  in  1 624.     The  animal  was  not  floating  upon  - 
water,  but  was  in  a  hole  on  the  reef,  and  the  officer  did  ■ 
recollect  which  part  of  the  shell  was  uppermost.     The  l 
tie,  like  a  thin  membrane,  covered  tbe  shell. and  was  <i    - 
in  as  soon  as  it  was  touched,  when  tbe  shell  wan  di»;  j. 
'  I  and  others,'  said  this  officer  to  Mr.  Bennett,  *  when  ,  - 
first  seen,  did  not  notice  it,  regarding  the  animal,  »- 
membrane  enveloped  the  shell,  merely  as  a  pieoe  of  '. 
ber;   but  having  touched  it  by  accident,  the  merobr 
covering  was  withdrawn,  and  we  soon  secured  our  bej 
prise.     The  fish  was  a  large  mass  attached   to   the  - 
which  we  soon  extracted   and   threw  away,    a*   it* 
tainted  to  collect  shells.'     The  same  officer  compart: 
mantle  to  what  he   had  subsequently  seen    cover,  r:,- 
shells  of  the  Harps  [Entomostomata,  vol.  ix.,  p.  4JJ' 
Cowries.     [Cyras  id.b.]     Mr.  Bennett  slates   that  ; 
tion  of  tbe  shell  captured  by  him  was  afterwards  mi6 
board,   but  none   of  the  appearances,   nor  whether  :_■ 
water  was  contained  within,  could  be  recollected-     A  t. 
of  a  whaler,  who  had  been  shipwrecked  upon  the  F- 
Islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  had  resided  among 
group  for  nearly  three  years,  told  Mr.  Bennett   that  hi  . 
seen  tbe  shell  of  the  Pearly  Nautilus,  containing  the  :■. 
animal,  floating  on  the  water  near  one  of  the  islands.    ; 
had  only  seen  two  living,  although  the  empty  sbelU  i 
very  numerous  among  the  islands.    The  first  he  saw  • 
in  a  canoe  with  some  other  shipwrecked  Europeans;  £■ 
then  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water  with  tbe  = 
of  the  shell  uppermost.     It  was  enveloped  in   tbe  m 
which  extended  some   distance    upwards,    and  ovei 
whole  of  the  shell ;  and  it  had  such  an  appearu  \ 
caused  one  of  the  men  to  say, '  There  is  a  large  pi 
blubber  upon  the  water.'     On  approaching  it   the  a:i_ 
retracting  tbe  mantle,  displayed  the  beautiful  striped  ;. 
end  sank  before  they  could  capture  it.     (G.  Bennett,  If. 
deringt,  vol.  ii.) 

The  specimen  captured  by  Mr.  Bennett  is  presei'-- 
the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  l»: 
and  has  produced  the  admirable  '  Memoir  on  tbe  i' 
Nautilus  (Nautilus  Poniptlrus,  Linn.),  with  illostm.'  - 
its  external  form  and  internal  structure.'  publoht 
direction  of  the  council  of  the  college,  a  summan  c'  ■  ■ 
we  shall  endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

The  external  form,  of  which  an  elaborate  descr;' 
given,  for  which  we  must  refer  cor  readers  to  the  *  M;r 
itself,  will  be  collected  from  the  following;  cats,  whi.i  i 
reduced  from  Professor  Owen's  figures. 


Kutltui  PompDjU  ffpinjilft)  in  the  i 
-J  U>»  ibsll  ilxnrn  by  .      -'-      -  ■ 
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that  of  a  fowl,  as  it  does  in  Octopus.  A  globular  cavity 
communicates  with  the  intestine  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
pylorus,  and  its  reception  of  the  biliary  secretion  renders  it 
in  some  measure  analogous  to  a  gall-bladder;  but  Mr. Owen 
thinks  that  its  chief  use  is  probably  to  pour  into  the  com- 
mencement of  the  intestinal  canal  a  fluid  necessary  for 
digestion  ;  so  that,  like  the  laminated  and  spiral  rcecum  of 
the  higher  Cephalopoda,  and  the  pyloric  appendages  of  fish, 
it  is  essentially  a  simple  form  of  pancreas.  The  interior  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  which  was  filled  with  smaller  frag- 
ments of  crustaceous  shell,  presented  a  few  longitudinal 
rugs  and  slight  transverse  puckerings.  The  liver  is  bulky, 
and  extends  on  each  side  of  the  crop  from  the  oesophagus 
to  the  gizzard.  There  was  no  trace  of  structure  analogous 
to  the  ink-bag  of  the  Dibranchiate  Cephalopods. 


haotUas  Pompoms,  la  the  prone  po.it ion.  with  the  labial  processes  and 
tentacles,  the  inaudible*,  and  the  digestive  organs  displayed.  (Reduced  from 
Professor  Owen's  figure.) 

«a,  the  hood,  or  upper  part  of  the  oral  sheath,  longitudinally  divided ;  6  6, 
tasKMirriur  lobes  or  angles  of  the  hood;  ce,  the  posterior  concavity  of  the 
houd;  dd.  the  ridge  in  the  same ;  ee.  the  cut  surfaces  of  the  shore  parts ;  ff. 
the  Internal  surface  of  the  oval  sheath ;  gg.  the  external  labial  processes  ;  A  A, 
Ibe  external  labial  tentacles ;  i  i,  the  internal  labial  processes ;  ft  ft,  the  in- 
ternal labial  tentacles;  /,  the  olfactory  lamina*;  m  m.  the  circular  friuged 
bp.  longitudinally  divided ;  ■  the  superior  mandible  ;  o.the  inferior  mandible ; 
p.  the  muscular  ba>i»  on  which  the  mandibles  are  fixed  :  e  q.  the  superior  pair 
of  muscles  »  usch  retract  the  jaws :  r  r.  the  semicircular  muscle  which  protrudes 
the  jaw«,  ditided  loogitudioally ;  «,  the  oesophagus;  t.  the  crop ;  v.  the  narrow 
eaoal  lead  tug  to  r,  the  gizzard  i  tr.  the  intestine ;  *•»  the  terminal  fold  of  in- 
testine drawn  out  of  it*  situation  »  r,  the  anus ;  y.  the  laminated  pancreatic 
bag  ;  s,  the  brer  ;  15,  a  branch  of  the  anterior  aorta,  which  ramifies  in  the 
membrane  connecting  the  two  portions  of  the  terminal  fold  of  the  Intestine ; 

19.  tl»e  eontiouatiun  of  the  posterior  aorta  along  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  crop ; 

20,  its  bifurcation  at  the  cesophagus,  to  farm  a  vascular  circle  corresponding  to 
the  oertous  circle  rouud  that  tube ;  21  and  22,  arteries  of  the  crop,  gizzard.  &c 
(Owen  J 

In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  (/%y- 
siological  Series,  No.  499,  a.)  is  a  preparation  exhibiting 
the  crop,  gizzard,  and  laminated  pancreatic  pouch.  (See 
the  Catalogue,  vol.  i.) 

Circulating  and  Respiratory  System.— Oxu  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  go  into  the  details  of  this  system  in  the 
Pearly  Nautilus,  interesting  as  it  is.  The  respiratory  organs 
are  elongated  and  pyramidal,  and  have  the  same  laminated 
structure  and  sjmmetrical  disposition  as  in  the  cuttle-fish; 
but  they  are/our  in  number,  being  disposed  two  on  either 
side,  and  each  pair  arising  by  a  common  peduncle  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  mantle.  4  From  this  difference  in  the 
number  of  branchiae,  in  addition  to  the  other  peculiarities 
in  the  fctructure  of  Nautilus;  says  Mr.  Owen,  •the  existence 
of  at  least  two  orders  of  the  class  Cephalopoda  is,  I  ima- 
gine, demonstrated  j  and  the  denominations  of  these  orders 


might  conveniently  be  taken  from  the  modification*  *.'  - 
respiratory  system.    Assuming  therefore  that  it  is  coir . 
to  the  class  to  possess  branchiae  of  a  laminated  strut.'. 
symmetrically  disposed,  and  concealed  "beneath  the  n~ 
those  genera  which  possess  two  such  branchiae  will  for 
order  under  the  term  Dibranchiata,  and  the  PearW  \ 
til  us  and  other  cephalopods  with  shells  of  an  arp.  . 
formation,  a  second  order,  under  the  term  Tetabras* . . 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  expression '  Dibranchiate  a 
lopods '  has  been  made  use  of  in  this  memoir  ;  and  t 
group  most  of  the  characters  of  the  class,  as  given  m 
immortal  Cuvier  in  his  •  Regue  Animal,*  exclusive!) 
tain.' 

The  preparation,  No.  900,  b.  {Physiological  St.- 
the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  exhibits  ti<< 
lation  and  respiratory  organs  of  the  species  now  urA.. 
s ideration.     The  branchial  vessels  are  continued  u 
series  at  the  lower  part  of  the  vena  cava.    They  arc  :  . 
number,  corresponding  to  the  four  branchiae,  andlu 
three  clusters  of  glandular  follicles  appended  to  th*-m 
senting  the  branchial  auricles.    The  blood,  after  en  - 
through  the  branchiae,  is  returned  by  four  branchu. 
which  open  into  the  four  corners  of  a.transver*iM  > 
ventricle.    This  has  been  laid  open  on  the  opposite  * 
the  preparation  to  show  the  columns?  carneso  whim.   T 
blood  is  conveyed  to  the  system  in  two  arteries,  one  .: 
and  large,  commencing  by  a  muscular  bulb,  the  other  • 
rior  ana  small,  which  is  seen  partially  injected  with  .] 
silver.    A  branch  of  this  artery  winds  over  the  \tr 
and  is  continued  downwards  into  the  membranous  v 
and  a  white  bristle  is  passed  through  it  along  the  pi. 
dium,  and  through  one  of  the  apertures,  by  which  tbe  * 
cardium  communicates  with  the  branchial  chamber.   .' 
thus  that  the  fluid  contained  in  the  siphon  has  an 
and  on  the  supposition  that  the  chambers  of  tbe  she, 
tain  gas,  the  sinking  and  rising  of  tbe  Nautilus  c 
regulated  by  the  varying  proportions  of  gas  and  li ... 
the  chambered  part  of  the  shelL    {Cat,) 

We  must  refer  the  student  for  further  and  ample 
mation  to  Mr.  Owen's  *  Memoir,'  and  the  fifth  and  • 
plates  illustrating  it 

Nervous  System  and  Organs  of  Sense. — This  part 
system  in  the  Pearly  Nautilus  is  in  many  respects  ir. 
to  that  of  the  Dibranchiate  Cephalopods,  tbough  it  w  - 
logous  to  it     *  The  part,'  says  Mr.  Owen,  *  which 
sponds  to  the  brain  of  the  cuttle-fish,  is  neither  enhrp. 
lobulated,  nor  contained  in  a  cartilaginous  recept*  i: 
is  a  simple  rounded  chord  or  commissure  placed  r 
versely  above  the  cesophagus,  and  connected  at  it*  •■ 
mities  to  the  great  ganglions.    These  are  six  in  mr 
are  disposed  symmetrically  about  tbe  oesophagus,  an«l.   . 
ther  with  the  central  commissure,  are  loosely  envelop, 
tough  membrane,  or  dura  mater.*    The  double  <*>  >; 
collar  is  not  peculiar  to  Nautilus,  but  is  also  found  i: 
Mollusks,  Aplysia  for  example;    though   in   these 
cases  the  subcesophageal  ganglions  being  more  rem  •:• 
connecting  filaments  r mining  to  the  common  centre  - 
are  longer.    The  details  of  the  nervous  system  ve  - 
clearly  explained  in  Mr.  Owen's  Memoir,  and  ben 
displayed  in  the  7th  plate.    In  the  museum  of  the  l 
of  Surgeons  the  preparation  (No.  1306,  a,  Phy*i 
Series)  exhibits  the  head  and  anterior  or  muscular    - 
the  body  of  this  species  laid  open  longitudinally  a'.< 
dorsal  aspect,  and  the  sides  divaricated  to  show  this  ; 
the  system.    The  brain,  or  supracesophageal  ma».  - 
seen  to  consist  of  a  transverse  chord-like  ganglion,  t. 
ends  of  which  three  nervous  trunks  are  continued    . 
side.    The  anterior  pair  pass  downwards  and  fonrur  - 
the  sides  of  the  oesophagus  to  unite  below  it,  fbrminz 
glion  on  either  side ;  these  supply  the  digital  proce  >  - 
tentacles,  and  give  off  nerves  to  the  organ  of  smell  - 
funnel.    The  middle  and  superior  trunks  dilate   u: 
optic  ganglions;  the  retina, which  terminates  th-*:    . 
left  side,  is  shown.     The  posterior  chords  surro.  • 
cesophagus  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  anter.  ; 
forming  also  two  ganglionic  swellings,   from    win  . 
nerves  of  the  great  shell-muscles  and  those  of  the  \ 
are  given  off;  the  latter  nerves  are  of  small  six«\  ax- . 
continued  down  by  the  side  of  the  great  perforate- 
and  are  analogous  in  their  distribution  to  the  a>  mpa' 
nerves  and  par  vagum.    {Cat.,  vol.  iii.,  part  1.) 

Sight.— The  eye  of  the  Nautilus,  as  might  be  e\r- 
from  the  comparative  inferiority  of  the  brain,  is  ks»*  - 
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membranaceous  tube.  Head  above  with  an  ambulatory 
disk.  Arm*  on  each  Bide,  nineteen.  Tentaculifermtt  labial 
appendage!  four,  disposed  around  (he  mouth.  Tentacles 
(ninety-two !)  of  three  kinds,  viz.:  OpA/Aa/nnc,laraellose,on 
each  aide  two;  Brachial,  annulose,  on  each  ride  twenty; 
Labial,  annulose,  on  eacb  side  twenty-four.  The  whole 
body  laid  up  in  the  last  chamber  of  a  large  multilocular 
abefi,  and  affixed  by  two  lateral  muscles.  [Tetha.br.an- 
chiata.] 

Geographical  Dittribution  of  the  Genu*.— The  seas  of 
warm  climates,  especially  those  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  their 
island*,  Aroboyna,  Zanzibar,  and  New  Guinea;  and  the 
Pacific  and  Australian  Oceans. 

Fossil  Nautili. 

The  RhynckoUlet,  formerly  considered  to  be  the  beaks 
«f  birds,  are  now,  upon  unquestionable  evidence,  proved  to 
be  the  jaws  of  fossil  Nautili  and  Ammonites.  Blumenbach 
recognised  these  RhynchoUtei  as  being  rather  the  mandibles 
of  Cephalopoda,  differing  from  all  recent  genera  then  dis- 
covered ;  and  M.  d'Orbigny,  who  found  some  large  ones  in 
the  same  beds  with  the  shell  of  a  Nautilut  Gigat,  suspected 
that  those  Rhyncholites  appertained  to  that  species. 

We  here  give  figures  of  the  mandibles  or  beaks  of  the 
Nautilus  Pompilius,  the  structure  of  which  is  above  noticed, 
and  some  of  these  Rhyncholitet. 


'A,  L'|>j>rrmudibl«.  i1»*lu3  the  form  of  the  niilcaTeqDi  tcmmUr,  nad  tfai 

troponins*  of  ib*  catrrail  ami   kulrmul  horuy  lamiikR.     4,  fJDe-hiilf  of  lha 
iwtr  nuudible,  tbowing  the  different  proportion!  of  Ihp  two  homy  limint. 

■MIR  t>  dtpmifni  i    •',  Ih.  liitmal  bamy  lulu  j    »,  Ihe  nUIul  hocnv 


Bhjnehglitti,  appti 


1.  Kit  Tie*  (muchtlkilk  of  Lua«iU*)-  »,  Urptr  viw  (nm.  lor.lilv). 
3.  Umr  tu-w  iliu  of  Lym*  Brill).  *.  Cilmn  poul  of  no  under 
urflli.  Islinil  vii-,  from  LnuTillc.    (BuekUnd.) 


The  oolite  (StonesAeld),  and  the  lias  of  Lyme  Regis  and 
Bath,  will  serve  as  examples  of  the  British  strata  wherein 
these  beak-stones  occur. 

Fossil  Nautili  occur  both  in  the  tertiary  and  subjacent 
strata.  M.  Desbayes  (Tables)  records  four  fossil  species 
(tertiary).  Dr.  Mantel]  notices  Nautilut  imperialis,  from 
the  arenaceous  limestone  or  sandstone  of  Bognor;  N.  ele- 
gant, from  the  chalk  (Lewes) ;  the  last-named  species  and 
A',  'rpantut,  from  the  chalk  marl ;  N.  tnaqttalit,  from  the 
gault  or  Folkstone  marl  (Folkstone) ;  and  a  nameless 
species,  from  the  Bhenklin  sand  (lower  green-sand).  Pro- 
fessor Phillips  ( Yorkshire)  records  the  following: — N.  ti- 
nratm {inferior  oolite) ;  A',  attacaidet  (lias);  N.hexagonut 
(Kelloways  rock);  N.  annularis  (lias);  and  others  in  the 
Speoton  clay  and  Brandsby  slate.  Mr.  Lonsdale  {Oolitic 
llitlrict  qf  Bath)  enumerates  N.  lintatitt  (lias) :  and  A'. 
.bout  (inferior  oolite).     Dr.  Fitton  {Strata  below  the 
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Chalk)  records  Nautili  elegant,  inaqualu.tlicabn.,.' 
tut,  limplex,  undulatut,  and  an  uncertain  specin.  iht  '_■ 
named  species  from  the  upper  and  (he  rest  From  the  i 
green-sand.  Mr.Murchisun  (Silurian  Syffcm)  deso.!,. 
flguresone  species,  N.  undntui,  from  the  Carsdoc  mikV  ■ 

Dr.  Auckland,  who,  in  his '  Brfdgewater  TreatiiC,  . 
a  note  describing  the  Modut  operandi  of  the  .\'v 
Potnpiliut  in  swimming  and  sinking,  thus  tootlci? 
observations  upon  the  affinities  of  the  chambered  sk  . 
Cepkalopods. 

'  It  results  from  the  view  we  have  taken  of  ibe  look 
affinities  between  living  and  extinct  species  of  thin!' 
shells,  that  they  are  all  connected  by  one  plan  ofw:i 
tion,  each  forming  a  link  in  the  common  i-hun -.' 
unites  existing  species  with  those  that  prevailed  idiie; 
earliest  conditions  of  life  upon  our  globe;  uidarlnt- 
ihe  identity  of  the  design  that  has  effected  so  minj  ■.: 
ends  through  such  a  variety  of  instruments,  the  on 
of  whose  construction  is,  in  every  species,  funding 
the  same. 

'Throughout  the  various  living  and  extinct  ntr. 
chambered  shells,  the  use  of  the  air-cbamberWdi|, 
10  adjust  the  specific  gravity  of  the  animals  in  ami  - 
sinking,  appears  to  have  been  identical.  The  add:: 
anew  transverse  plate  within  the  conical  shell  :■:. . 
new  air-chamber,  larger  than  the  preceding  one  toner 
balance  the  increase  of  weight  (bat  attended  ibegio. 
the  shell  and  body  of  these  animals. 

"These  beautiful  arrangements  are,  and  crcr hair- 
subservient  to  a  common  object,  vis.  the  constntt-" 
hydraulic  instruments  of  essential  importance  rath 
nomy  of  creatures  destined  to  move  sometimes  at  lliebl 
and  at  other  times  upon  or  near  the  siirftre  of  ih*. 
The  delicate  adjustments  whereby  the  same  pnnq 
extended  through  so  many  grades  and  modilcauon- 
single  type,  show  (he  uniform  and  constant  igencjof- 
controlling  intelligence i  and  in  searching  for  the  ort 
so  much  method  and  regularity  amidst  variety,  the: 
can  only  rest,  when  it  has  passed  back,  through  it.' ■■ 
dinate  scries  of  second  causes,  to  that  great  EK 
which  is  found  in  the  will  and  power  of  a  common  f> 

%*  At  page  109  (right-hand  column)  of  this  Bt* 
20  from  the  (op,  for  '  band '  read  '  hood.' 

NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE.    [Ship.] 

NAVAN.    [Mbath] 

NAVARETE,  JUAN  HERNANDEZ,  wai  1 
Logrcno  in  Castile.  He  is  commonly  known  l>)  iw : 
olBlMudo,  from  having  been  rendered  deaf  on<Kr 
an  illness  in  the  third  year  of  his  age.  This  "»! 
probably  led  to  the  choice  of  a  profession,  in  uhicliV  r 
such  rapid  progress  in  the  school  of  Fr.  ViewUM 
drid,  that  he  was  soon  able  to  visit  Italy,  and  u: 
to  study  at  Venice  (he  works  of  Titian.  After  hi*'' 
Madrid  in  1568,  he  was  appointed  painter  to  the  l^- 
whom  be  painted  his  finest  works,  which  are  ffy' 
the  Escunal.  Among  them  are  a  small  picture  oft 
tism  of  our  Saviour,  the  celebrated  '  Presepio,"  In*1' 
principal  light  proceeds  from  the  infant,  the'S.)' 
lytus,  in  search  by  night  of  the  bud)  of  St-Lawtcr.  ■. 
Holy  Family,  generally  considered  as  bis  ntswr}^ 
which  the  singularity  uf  the  accessories t  attracted'- 
notice  as  the  beauties  of  the  composition.  B>'( 
Valencia,  Salamanca,  and  Estrella  are  scarcely  ic 
the  preceding,  and  all  are  distinguished  by  a  >""•'■ 
oolou ring  which  justly  gained  him  the  appelUtw 
Ticiano  Espaiiol.' 

He  died  in  1 577,  aired  G fly- three  years. 

NAVARRETE  DOMINGO  FERNANDEZ.! 
Spanish  Dominican  of  the  seventeenth  century. ■& ' 
1647  as  missionary  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  from* 
be  afterwards  proceeded  to  China,  where  he  reman*1 
yean,  as  head  of  the  missions  of  his  order,  sludting- 
same  time  the  language  and  the  history  of  the  wow 
was  at  last  put  in  prison  by  the  Chinese  autnon i» 
succeeded  in  escaping  to  Macao,  from  whence  he  w- 
to  Europe  in  1673.  He  gave  to  the  pope  an  accour.i 
missions  in  China,  in  which  be  exposed  the  li< 
rianism  of  the  Jesuits  in  accommodating  Uino*- 
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Navarre  yields  more  valuable  timber  than  any  other  pro- 
vince of  Spain.  Heaths,  ferns,  and  broom,  with  many 
aromatic  plants,  grow  on  the  mountains.  Of  grain  Na- 
varro yields  annually  3,452,800  bushels,  of  which  about 
2,053.500  are  of  wheat,  303,>>50  of  maize,  673,200  of  barley, 
30j>,000  of  oats,  70\S 50  of  rye,  and  the  remainder  of  spelt- 
wheat.  Of  vegetables  (including  chesnuts)  the  annual 
quantity  is  about  197,600  bushels,  of  which  the  principal 

Eart  arc  broad  and  kidney  beans.  The  annual  produce  of 
emp  is  600,000  lbs.,  of  flax  200,000  lbs„  of  olive-oil  about 
130,000  cral Ions,  and  of  wines,  which  are  excellent,  and  of 
various  descriptions,  about  10,500,000  gallons.  After  a  rich 
vintage  people  are  invited  by  the  public  crier  to  take  the  old 
wine  away  from  particular  vaults  gratis,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  new.  The  old  wine  is  even  wasted  sometimes, 
and  allowed  to  run  down  the  streets.  A  small  quantity  of 
cyder  is  also  produced  in  the  Baztan  and  Cinco  V  illas. 

According  to  Minano,  there  are  in  Navarre  about  38,000 
head  of  horned  cattle,  630,000  sheep,  70,000  goats,  32,000 
pigs,  and  *26,U0O  mules.  The  annual  produce  of  wool 
amounts  to  1,412,000  lbs.  The  mountains  abound  in  game 
and  the  rivers  in  fisb.  The  average  value  of  all  the  natural 
productions  of  Navarre,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral, 
Minano  estimates  at  nearly  1,500,000/.  The  wild  animals 
are  wolves,  foxes,  and  wild  boars  in  the  Larraun  Mountain. 

The  manufactures  of  Navarre  are  inconsiderable.  There 
are  634  factories  of  coarse  linen,  319  of  woollen  cloth,  67  of 
leather,  12  of  soap,  30  of  iron,  and  of  brandy  the  quantity 
annually  distilled  averages  2,000,000  gallons.  Besides  these 
are  some  potteries,  a  royal  shot  and  shell  foundry,  and  some 
manufactories  of  Spanish  liquorice.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century  the  average  value  of  manufactures 
was  142,600/.  per  annum. 

The  greater  part  of  the  produce,  natural  and  manufac- 
tured, is  consumed  in  the  province,  but  about  30,800 
English  bushels  of  grain,  a  little  oil,  half  the  wine,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  wool,  and  two-thirds  of  the  iron  an- 
nually remain  unconsumed,  and  are  exported,  which  how- 
ever fall  very  far  short  in  amount  of  the  cottons  and  silks, 
cutlery,  tobacco,  sugar,  spices,  and  other  luxuries  imported, 
principally  from  France. 

Navarre  is  divided  into  five  districts,  or  merindades,  as 
they  are  called,  viz.  that  of  Pamplona  in  the  north,  of 
TudeU  in  the  Bouth,  Sangiicsa  in  the  east,  Estella  in  the 
w^t,  and  Olite  in  the  centre.  Each  merindad  has  a  capital 
l/»»fi  of  the  same  name.  The  kingdom  contains  9  cities, 
I  \'$  V>%u*.  675  villages,  with  a  total  of  38,289  houses.  It 
h+<  t»*  b.tbofirw,  those  of  Pamplona  and  Tudela ;  753 
;,«;.«;>-«,  7o  invents  and  hermitages,  1  university,  4  col- 
Ur  *  *<*'i  VI  hospitals. 

'!;>-  w«:tr',j#oli*  is  Pamplona,  situated  on  an  eminence  on 
<:*  .*.♦:  \,*i\  of  tlie  river  Arga,  in  the  midst  of  a  small, 
I-  -  '., «;/'  uiar  plain,  called  La  Cuenca,  enclosed  by  lofty 
r.  .J*  h*.  It  was  antiuntly  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Na- 
>%•■*,  i*  fti.ll  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  of  the  province, 
»  -  a*  «i  *A  adujiuist ration,  and  see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  of 
j> .  •/  *  It  it  divided  into  twenty  wards,  and  contains  a  cathe- 
4  .  '*  i*"%i  (joihic  edifice  of  great  antiquity,  disfigured  by 
»  m.  ,*».tu  f. ';3fJi;j,  4  parish  churches,  7  convents  of  monks 
«,■**.  l  >A  ii-»:»»  (suppressed  in  1835,  because  under  the 
« v  -M-r  'y  <4  the  queen),  a  royal  and  an  episcopal  palace, 
»  m*u'«  ii'suse,  a  town-hall,  a  mint,  a  public  gra- 
j..  •»,  a  uimersity,  an  hospice,  a  foundling  hospital,  a 
i-4>4*';e,  41  inns,  1632  private  houses,  and  a  population 
vf  J  >,000.  The  city,  including  the  citadel,  measures  960 
*«;<!»  from  north  to  south,  and  1633  from  east  to  west.  It  is 
jjj  ouilt,  but  contain*  a  few  handsome  houses ;  the  streets  are 
narrow,  but  well  paved,  and  kept  thoroughly  clean  by  means 
of  sewers.  There  are  3  large  and  3  small  squares,  in  the 
largest  of  which  bull-fights  are  occasionally  held,  6  public 
fountains,  and  an  aqueduct,  by  which  the  city  is  supplied 
with  water  from  the  mountain  of  Subiza,  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant Pamplona  is  well  fortified;  the  citadel  is  a  regular 
Pentagon,  of  1000  feel  each  hide:  it  was  built  by  Philip  II. 
'here  is  a  beautiful  pruineuade,  called  Taconcra,  within  the 
walls,  and  three  others  without.  The  manufactures  of  Pam- 
plona are  very  trilling,  namely,  two  tanneries,  two  factories 
of  wax,  one  of  woollen  cloth,  and  one  of  guitar-strings,  be- 
side* a  paper-mill  and  six  corn-mills  on  the  Arga.  Its 
roiiiim  r«<«  is  cuiifiiied  to  the  importation  of  woollen  and 
silken  tfirfidt,  principally  from  England  and  France;  but 
sonic  cloth  in  imported  from  CaMile,  M-rges  and  silk  from 
Aiaguti,  und  a  little  Indian  bilk  Itoiu  Catalufia. 


Pamplona  is  called  Pompelon  by  Strabo  (161.  fn  . 
who  adds,  'as  if  it  might  be  PompeiopoltV that  .-, 
city  of  Pompey.     The  people  are  called  Pom[o:. 
by   Pliny  (in.  3).    The  name  of  the  city  was  c>\:, 
by  the  Arabs,  who  took  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  e . 
century,  into  Bamblona.      In   778    it  was  destroy , 
the  French,  but  afterwards  rebuilt    In  907  it  *a> 
sieged  "by   the    Moors,    and    in   1138  by  the  IV.. 
but  on  both  occasions  it  maintained  a  success,  : 
sistance.    In  1277  it  was  again  taken  by  the  FrcncL 
1512  it  was  blockaded  and  taken  by  the  duke  of  AK. 
neral  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.    In  1808  it  was  *izu 
the  French,  who  had  been  allowed  to  eater  as  tnct  .. 
1812  blockaded  by  Mina;  and  in  1813  it  capitulate  1 
allies  under  the  duke  of  Wellington,  after  tbe  bun.. 
Vitoria, 

The  city  next  in  importance  is  Tudela,  situated  : 
right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  which  is  here  crossed  h  * 
fine  bridge  of  seventeen  arches  and  1200  feet  in  ler,f . 
has  a  cathedral,  10  convents  (lately  suppressed),  I  :• 
tals,  and  a  population  of  8150.  The  streets  are  i» 
and  crooked,  but  well  cleansed;  the  houses  aitUt.. 
all  contain  fountains.  About  two  miles  east  ofTV 
the  commencement  of  the  canal  of  Aragon,  which, .. 
finished,  will  connect -Navarre  with  the  Mediterrane-. 

The  other  cities  are — Estella,  a  town  lately  fbrt:lk  J 
Carlists,  with  4600  inhabitants,  recently  the  stron;1 
Don  Carlos;  Olite,  with  5000  inhabitants,  celebrate  r 
salubrious  climate,  and  at  one  time  tbe  residence  of  tl  • . 
of  Navarre ;  Corolla,  with  4000 ;  Tafalla,  with  2s 
Sangiiesa,  with  2500  inhabitants. 

The  political  constitution  and  laws  of  Navarre  :* 
the  same  which  it  enjoyed  when  an  independent  m  -■■-" 
and  differ  altogether  from  those  of  the  rest  of  Spam. 
governed  by  a  viceroy,  who  presides  at  tbe  rojal  o. 
the  supreme  tribunal  for  civil  and  criminal  cause* 
legislative  body  is  composed  of  the  three  estates  . 
kingdom :  the  clergy,  who  attend  bv  right  of  their »'. : 
the  nobility,  by  right  of  birth;  and  the  deputies ■' 
elected  by  the  people.    Navarre  enjoys  also  pecuL: 
privileges. 

The  inhabitants  of  Navarre  are  tall,  well  made,n^ 
very  hardy  and  brave,  independent  in  spirit,  str  - 
tacbed  to  their  government  and  religion,  and  > 
their  privileges.  The  guerrilla  bands  under  Mi"  ' 
most  formidable  opponents  to  the  French  in  the 
Independence.  The  Navarrese  are  also  grave  and  n> 
but  witty  and  shrewd,  obstinate  and  quarrelsome.  ^ 
industrious  and  honest. 

Castilian  is  the  general  language  of  the  province.1 
Basque,  or  a  mixture  of  these  two  languages  vitfc ' 
is  spoken  in  some  districts. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Navarre  were  called  ]  -• 
by  the  Romans.     In  a.d.  470  they  were  subdue 
Goths.    Early  in  the  eighth  century  Navarre  was«-; 
by  the  Arabs;  but  the  Christian  inhabitants  who  - 
to  the  recesses  of  the  Pyrenees,  resolving  to  e\p 
vaders,  chose  a  noble  knight,  Garci  Xiroenei. 
chieftain  or  king;  and  thus  was  founded  them 
Navarre.     His  family  became  extinct  in  the  inn 
ninth  century,  and  the  Navarrese  then  elected  I 
chez,  count  of  Bigorre,  in  the  hands  of  whom  ta 
the  sceptre  of  Navarre  remained  for  five  cenu 
1512  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  obtained  po^c»: 
part  of  the  antieut  kingdom  of  Navarre  which  : 
present  province,  and  annexed  it  to  the  Spam>h  a : 
leaving  unconquered  the  portion  on  the  nortbej 
the  Pyrenees,  which  was  afterwards  united  by  1' 
to  the  crown  ot  France,  und  is  now  known  as  t.i 
ment  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees.     On  the  invasion  oi 
Bonaparte,    Navarre    eminently    distinguished  -* 
its    obstinate    resistance:   and    it  has    recently  ^ 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe  as  being,  with  Biscay*  the  • 
theatre  of  the  civil  contest  between  Don  Carlos  ji-  • 
II.  of  Spain. 

(Minano,  Die.  Geog. ;  Laborde,  Itittcraire  D-x"- 
VEspagne ;  Antillon,  Geografia de  Espana  y  Por:>:^ 
Bowles,  Introduction  a  VHistoria  Natural  &  : 
Cook's  Sketches  in  Spain  ;  Mariana,  Historic  (>. 
Espafia  ;  Conde's  Arabrs,  &c\) 

NAVARRE,  BASSE.    [Pyrb'nb'es,  Basslk 

NAVE.    [Church.] 

NAVICELLA.    [Neiutida.] 
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154  vessels,  carrying  6930  guns,  and  42,000  men,  whereof 
nine  vers  first-rates. 

King  William  immediately  on  being  placed  on  the  throne 
went  to  war  with  France,  whose  navy  was  then  very  power- 
ful; in  1681  it  consisted  of  179  vessels  of  all  sorts,  carrying 
7080  guns,  besides  30  galleys.  An  act  was  passed  in  his 
second  year,  for  building  30  ships,  to  carry  60,  70,  and  80 
guns  respectively.  The  dockyard  at  Hamoaze,  out  of  which 
has  since  grown  the  considerable  town  of  Devonport,  which 
now  returns  two  members  to  parliament,  was  then  esta- 
blished. Queen  Anne  found  at  her  accession  the  navy  to 
consist  of  272  vessels,  measuring  159,020  tons,  but  this  esti- 
mate includes  hulks,  hoys,  and  other  vessels  not  carrying 
guns.  In  1704  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  destructive 
storms  ever  known  took  place.  It  began  in  the  middle  of 
November,  and  did  not  attain  its  greatest  height  till  the 
27th.  The  Eddystone  lighthouse  was  destroyed,  no  less 
than  10  men-of-war  were  totally  lost,  and  many  more  were 
driven  on  shore  and  damaged.  All  measures  adding  to  the 
strength  and  efficiency  of  the  navy  were  exceedingly  popular 
during  this  reign.  We  find  at  the  death  of  Anne  in  1714, 
that  the  number  of  ships  was  less,  but  the  tonnage  in- 
creased, being  ships  198,  guns  10,600,  tons  156,640.  The 
parliamentary  vote  of  that  year  was  245,700/.  and  1 0,000  sea- 
men and  marines.  During  the  first  four  years  of  George  I., 
large  sums  were  voted  for  the  extraordinary  repairs  which 
were  required  after  the  long  war.  A  new  establishment  of 
guns  also  was  ordered  in  this  reign.  The  navy  remained 
stationary  till  1739,  when  hostilities  commenced  against 
Spain,  and  the  navy  was  augmented,  particularly  in  the 
smaller  classes,  and  the  dimensions  of  several  classes  were 
enlarged.  War  broke  out  with  France  in  1 744,  at  which 
period  there  were  128  sail  of  the  line.  At  this  time  all  prizes 
taken  by  H.M.'s  ships  were  declared  to  be  the  property  of 
the  captors.  In  1747  a  naval  uniform  was  first  established. 
The  navy  increased  vastly  during  this  war,  in  which  35  sail 
of  the  line  were  taken  or  destroyed  by  the  English.  George 
III.  at  bis  accession  found  the  navy  to  consist  o( 

**  °f  lo6S  and  unde'r  15}  ™™*  321'104  <«■ 

The  vote  for  the  year  1760  was  432,629/.,  and  70,000  sea- 
men  and  marines.  In  the  short  war  of  1762,  20  sail  of  the 
line  were  added  to  the  navy,  and  at  the  end  of  the  American 
revolutionary  war  it  was  composed  as  follows:— 

SaiUf  the  line     .     .     ,74}  ^  ^  ^ 

The  navy  was  kept  in  a  high  state  of  preparation,  and  when, 
on  the  1st  of  February,  1793,  the  French  republic  declared 
war  against  England,  this  country  was  not  unprepared.    A 

Seriod  now  commences  in  which  the  gigantic  efforts  made 
y  England,  and  the  protection  necessary  for  a  mercantile 
marine,  which  almost  monopolised  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  raised  the  British  navy  to  such  a  height  as  to  enable 
it  single  handed  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas 
against  all  other  navies  combined.  Sir  Charles  Middle  ton, 
afterwards  Lord  Barbara,  had,  when  comptroller  of  the 
navy  in  1783,  established  the  regulation  that  a  great  pro- 
portion of  stores,  sails,  &c.  should  be  laid  by  for  each  ship 
in  ordinary ;  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  declaration  of 
war  there  were  54  sail  of  the  line  and  146  smaller  vessels 
at  sea.  The  vote  for  the  service  of  the  navy  was  5,525,331/., 
85,000  seamen  and  marines.  The  navy  of  France  had  never 
been  so  powerful:  it  amounted  to  above  200  vessels,  of 
which  82  were  of  the  line  and  71  in  addition  were  imme- 
diately ordered  to  be  built.  The  English  had  about  115 
sail  of  the  line  fit  for  service,  but  the  majority  of  the  French 
ships  were  larger  and  finer,  and  carried  heavier  guns  on 
their  lower  or  principal  battery.  The  following  abstract  will 
show  the  losses  on  both  sides  up  to  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
exclusive  of  the  casual  losses. 


British  ships  of  the  line 
Smaller  vessels 

Total       .     . 

French  ships  of  the  line 
Dutch  do. 

Spanish         do. 
Danish  do. 


Captured.        Destroyed* 
.        D  •  ■ 

.   37  9 


42 

32 

18 

6 

2 

58 


9 

11 
0 
5 
0 

16 


French  smaller 
Dutch  do. 

Spanish         do. 


44 

10 


Total       443  76 

This  estimate  does  not  include  807  privateers,  chiefly  Frea. . 
taken  and  destroyed.  Of  the  above,  50  sail  of  the  lint;  ^. 
94  under  that  size  were  added  to  the  British  navy. 

During  the  peace  of  Amiens  preparations  for  war  w 
actively  continued  on  both  sides,  and  the  declaration  ou 
part  of  England  was  made  in  the  month  of  May,  I*ma:  . 
which  time  the  navy  was  of  the  following  force,  as  com:  .*. 
with  1793:— 


Ships  of  Una.  Under.  Tc 

1793     .      .      153     .      .     411      .     .     402,555 
1803     ,     .      189     •      .     781      .      .     650,976 
Notwithstanding  the  apparent  increase,  there  were  ik:  * 

many  line-of-battle  ships  fit  for  sea  at  the  latter  a»  *: 

former  period  by  about  ten.    The  French  force  in  sen.. 

able  line-of-battle  ships  in  March,  1803,  was  66,  the  Bn  . 

111.    During  this  war  there  were  employed  from  lot*. 

to  120,000  seamen  and  marines  till  1810,  when  the  nux  - 

was  increased  to  145,000.    There  were  about  100  sail  of :: 

line,  150  frigates,  and  above  200  sloops, besides  small  art... 

vessels,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  500  sail  uf  j». 

danta  constantly  employed.    The  following  abstract  sL.t> 

the  losses  on  each  side  during  the  war : — 

Captured. 

British— Ships  of  line    ,0  o 

Under    .        .      83  7 


Enemies'— Ships  of  line 
Under 


83 

55 
79 


14 
53 


134  37 

of  which  33  saQ  of  the  line  and  68  under  were  added s 
the  British  navy. 

In  George  IH.'s  reign  the  dockyard  of  Hembrokc  v., 
established. 

The  parliamentary  vote  lor  the  service   of  the  asn. 
1839-40,  was  as  follows: — 

Officers  .  3,400  For  the  effective  service  £X&±\  • 
Petty  do.  3,998  For  the  non-effective  do.  1,48V... 
Seamen  .  12,846         Other  departments,  viz., 

convicts  and  transport 

20,244  of  troops  .         .  .  2j:.i:i 

Marines       9,000 


29,244  Total  charge      .     ,£5,1?:.. 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  force  of  the  Bp  •- 
navy  at  three  distinct  periods,  viz. :  the  breaking  out  of  - 
French  revolutionary  war;  a  few  years  subsequent  to  ".- 
peace;  and  the  present  time:  also  the  disposition  o/u 
British  naval  force  at  the  present  time,  as  well  as  the  ci  • 
force  of  other  countries  possessing  a  navy. 
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RATE. 


First 

Second 

Third 


Of  the  Line 


Fourth 
Fifth 
Sixth 

Sloops  .  • 
Steam-Teasel* 
Gun-brigs,  \ 
Schooners,  > 
Cutters       J 


•     •     • 


Grand  Total 


1793. 


1 

s 
3 

a 


1 
4 

21 


26 


7 

as 

15 
34 


18 


135 


a 


2 

12 

JO 

84 

5 
44 

20 
13 


166 


3 

•a 

A 

2 
5 
6 

12 

3 

3 

*  • 

2 


20 


6i 
21 

961 


122 


•1* 
82 
35 
49 


18 


321 


1820. 
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11 


14 


7 

14 
14 
49 


15 


14 
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91 
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1C 
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244 
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• 

fee 
a 

I 

1 

I 

a 
41 

7 

23 

12 

21 

fi- 

$ 

83 

le) 

• 
— — l 

22.  127 

7     21 
2ft  106 


18 
34 


108 


39 
146 


1S3*. 
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14  &  -• 
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•  In  1793  *hc  fourth-rates  on  two  decks  formed  part  of  the  line  of  ban 
i  Of  these  steam-vessels  only  sercn  appear  to  be  adapted  for  vi 
malnder  are  employed  u carrying  despatches,  troops.  Sec.  Then  ax* 


adapjed  for  war;   tfc    r- 

r»iA~  • 


steamers,  not  catered  here*  which  are  employed  in  the 
Britain. 
t  There  ate  alio  23  sloops  fitted  for  foreign  packets,  whose  at 
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ll»llud  nai  10-1  guu-hiMUj  Dennutk,  67;  Swnka,  33J. 

Tutil  llio  Restoration  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
ii  any  precise  division  into  classes;  nor  have  we  any 
i mi t  of  the  armament  of  ships;  at  that  time  certain 
■s  were  ordered  to  be  built  to  carry  the  following: — 

lit  Ellis  2nd  Hut..  Sri  Tt.te. 

DeiciiptuB  of  fiiuu.             ISO  men.  HO  bob.  47«  bub. 
C:ii-niun  =  42  pounders              26 

]  ii;inicannon  =  32  pounders    ..  26             26 

Culveriiuss  18  pounders         88  26 

1  ).  mi  do. —12  pounders          ..  ..             26 

bakers  =  6  pounders             28  26             ,. 

Forecastle          ,         .           4  . .               4 

Quarter-deck                        12  10             10 

3 -pounder*        ■        .          2  2             4 

i'uiiil  number  of  guns  100  90  70 

li.-ro  was  however  no  uniformity  preserved;  and  in 
j  :i  committee  was  appointed,  which  recommended  cer- 

,  I'hmvrei  in  the  rating  and  arming,  which  however  were 
..■li io red  to  any  more  than  the  former  systems.     At  the 

,-v!    tiio  Board  of  Admiralty  represented  this  to  the 


Table  showing  the  armament  of  a  ship  of  each  clas 
the  weight  of  metal. 


w.«-un   i 


(«-). 


18    tun*,  '. 


Brixanlinci^UQ1 


32  rl,r 


iE,3*i.leB.  66 
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18  38-pdi 
iWpfer. 


■■■■  :j'».  i,i,-i>. 
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aaS-puers. 
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Great  improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  size  and 
form  of  the  British  ships,  as  well  as  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  materials  composing  tliem,  especially  during  the 
present  century.  As  France  and  Spain  enlarged  their  ships, 
the  English  were  obliged  to  do  the  same ;  while  from  many 
of  their  ships  added  to  the  English  navy  ivo  greatly  im- 
proved our  models.  The  following  view  of  the  increase  of 
the  size  of  first-rates  will  demonstrate  this  point :  — 
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Year  Tonnage  of  Firtt-RatM. 

1677  .                  .  1500  to  1600 

1720  .  1800 

1745  .  2000 

1795  .  2350,  the  Ville  de  Paris. 

1808  .  .         2616,  Caledonia. 

1839  .         3100,  Victoria,  and  3 

others  building. 

There  is  now  a  frigate  of  greater  tonnage  than  the  first- 
rate  of  1745,  viz.  the  Vernon,  of  2080  tons,  and  50  guns. 

We  cannot  do  more  than  glance  at  the  improvements  in 
naval  architecture.  Sir  Robert  Seppings,  late  surveyor  of 
the  navy,  introduced  the  circular  bow  and  stern,  the  system 
of  diagonal  timbering  or  bracing,  whereby  the  strength  and 
durability  of  our  ships  are  so  immensely  increased;  the 
method  of  scarfing  short  pieces,  by  which  the  delay  and 
difficulty  often  attendant  on  the  procuring  of  crooked  timber 
are  avoided ;  the  making  frigate-timber  applicable  to  the 
building  of  line-of  battle  ships,  by  the  use  of  a  circular  coak, 
or  dowel,  instead  of  chocks,  thereby  effecting  a  saving  of 
about  1000/.  in  the  building  of  a  74-gunship,  and  the  use 
of  iron  knees,  by  which  he  effected  an  immense  saving  of 

timber  and  space. 

Sir  William  Symonds,  now  surveyor  of  the  navy,  has 
effected  a  still  further  economy  of  space  by  removing  the 
chocks  behind  the  iron  knees,  and  using  metal  diagonal 
braces  instead  of  wood.    In  latter  years  the  various  naval 
architects,  Sir  R.  Seppings,  Captains  Hayes  and  Symonds, 
R.N.,  and  Professor  Inman,  have  been  permitted  to  try 
their  respective  systems  in  various  experimental  squadrons, 
composed  of  vessels  built  under  their  directions ;  and  al- 
though many  opinions  are  held  as  to  the  merits  of  each, 
there  can  be  but  one  with  regard  to  the  general  advantage 
arising  to  the  science  of  naval  architecture,  so  long  ne- 
glected.   A  school  for  shipwright  apprentices  was  esta- 
blished at  Portsmouth,  which,  after  producing  more  officers 
than  could  be  provided  for,  was  broken  up.    Our  ships, 
those  at  least  built  of  oak- for  we  have  not  yet  worn  out  a 
ship  built  of  teak— do  not  seem  to  be  as  durable  as  in 
former  times.    The  Royal  William,  of  100  guns,  which 
bore  the  flag  of  Sir  Richard  Bickerton  at  Spithead  in  1813, 
and  was  shortly  after  broken  up,  was  built  in  the  year  1719. 
The  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  built  in  1637,  was  repaired  in 
1684,  when  all  the  ant  lent  timber  was  so  hard  that  it  was 
difficult  to  work  it.    It  was  the  practice  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  in  Staffordshire  especially,  to  bark  timber 
standing,  and  to  let  it  remain  in  that  state  for  a  time  to 
season.   The  Sovereign  of  the  Seas  was  built  of  such  timber. 
The  Achilles,  60,  was  built  by  contract  in  1757,  of  timber 
barked  in  the  spring  and  felled  in  the  next  winter:  she  was 
docked  in  1770,  and  found  exceedingly  sound,  and  was  sold 
]  784,  because  she  was  too  small  for  the  line-of-battle.  The 
Hawke  sloop  was  built  in  1793.    Half  of  this  vessel  was 
built  of  timber  barked  in  1787,  and  felled  in  1790;  the 
other  half  of  timber  felled  in  the  usual  manner  from  the 
same  soil  and  neighbourhood.    In  1803  she  was  so  decayed 
that  she  was  taken  to  pieces ;  both  sides  appear  to  have  been 
equally  decayed. 

The  government  of  the  navy  is  vested  in  the  lord-high- 
admiral,  which  office  has  been  in  commission  since  the  Re- 
volution, with  the  exception  of  two  short  periods,  1707-8  and 
1827-8,  when  it  was  held  respectively  by  Prince  George  of 
Denmark  and  his  late  majesty  when  duke  of  Clarence.  At 
present  the  Board  consists  of  a  First  Lord,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  cabinet,  and  five  junior  lords.  By  their  orders  all 
ships  are  built,  sold,  or  broken  up;  commissioned,  em- 
ployed, and  paid  off.  All  appointments  and  promotions  are 
made  or  approved  by  them  ;  all  honours,  pensions,  and  gra- 
tuities are  granted  on  their  recommendation.  All  orders 
for  the  payment  of  naval  monies  are  made  by  them ;  they 
prepare  the  navy  estimates,  and  lay  them  before  parliament. 
The  civil  departments  of  the  admiralty  are  directed  by  the 
surveyor  of  the  navy,  accountant-general,  storekeeper- 
general,  comptroller  of  victualling,  and  physician-general. 
The  navy  is  composed  of  two  bodies  of  men — seamen  and 

marines. 

There  are  commissioned,  warrant,  and  petty  officers. 

The  commissioned  officers  are  flag-officers,  captains,  com- 
manders, and  lieutenants. 

Flag-officers  are  divided  into  the  following  classes,  and 
rank  and  command  in  the  order  here  following : — 

Admirals  of  the  fleet. 

Admirals  of  the  red,  white,  blue  squadrons. 


Vice  admirals  of  the  red,  white,  blue  squadrons- 
Rear-admirals  of  the  red,  white,  blue  squadrons. 
There  are  superannuated  and  retired  rear-admirals,  •« 

enjoy  the  rank  and  pay,  but  do  not  rise. 
The  admiral  of  the  fleet,  when  in  command,  bears  ■ 

union  flag  at  the  main- top-gallant-mast    The  other  i_ 

officers  bear  a  square  flag  of  the  colour  of  their  squ* . 

at  the  main,  fore,  or  mizen  top-gallant-mast,  accord. re 

their  rank. 

The  flag-officer  holding  the  chief  command  of  a  fittf 
squadron   employed    within  certain   geographical    U 
termed  a  station,  is  called  a  commander-in-chict    Hi 
responsible  for  the  efficiency  and  conduct  of  the  fleet  u 
his  orders ;  he  disposes  of  the  vessels  composing  it  m 
manner  as  will  be  most  advantageous  for  the  service 
without  some  especial  necessity  he  is  never   to  seni 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  station.     All  vacancies  in  •. 
under  his  orders  which  are  caused  by  death  or  ill-- 
from  the  service  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  *.' 

his  gift. 

A  temporary  rank  is  given  to  captains  called  comm&. 
they  are  of  two  classes;  the  first  class  having  the  pa. 
allowance  of  a  rear-admiral,  with  a  captain  under  him : 
bear  a  broad  pendant,  but  must  strike  it  in  the  present-.. 
senior  captain.    Captains  and  commanders  are  appo.;. 
command  her  majesty's  ships,  except  when  the  la'/..- 
appointed  to  flag-ships  and  ships  of  the  line,  under  a  r . 
lation  of  his  late  majesty  when  lord-high-admiral ;  in  -. 
case  they  must  have  served  three  years  in  comroaiu 
sloop  or  as  first-lieutenant  of  a  rated  ship. 

When  a  captain  or  commander  is  ordered  to  corur.1.- 
a  ship,  he  does  so  by  hoisting  a  long  pendant,  ham  z  - 
George's  cross  on  a  white  field  next  the  mast,  and  : 
the  colour  of  the  Admiral's  flag  under  whose  ordtr- 
placed.     No  vessels,  except  such  as  belong  to  her  m: 
or  are  hired  for  her  service,  and  commanded  by  a 
officer,  are  entitled  to  wear  this  pendant.     The  ship 
commissioned,  a  hulk,  or  receiving  ship,  is  allotted  f 
use  of  the  crew  while  fitting  for  sea ;  a  party  of  ot 
commanded  in  rated  ships  by  a  commissioned  officer.  ~* 
on  board ;  seamen  are  entered  as  they  volunteer,  on  U  . 
ported  fit  for  the  service  after  examination  by  the  s~  - 
stores  are  demanded  as  required,  and  the  sea-store*  • 
visions,  and  water  stowed  away.    When  ready  fc>r  *.- 
ordnance  and  powder  are  received  on  board ;  the  rt* 
paid  two  months'  wages  in  advance,  and  the  ship  or.'  ' 
the  sailing  orders  from  the  admiralty  to  proceed  to  co- 
nation.   The  duty  of  the  captain  as  regards  the  bo.v 
accounts  is  regulated  by  act  of  parliament ;  but  the  - 
arrangements  and  discipline  depend  mainly  on  hur- 
which  he  has  for  his  guidance  the  act  22  Geo.  IL  - 
the  Articles  of  War,  and  the  General  Printed  In*-.- 
issued  by  the  Admiralty.    All  muster  and  pay  bw*-  • 
are  signed  by  the  captain,  commander,  or  senior  l.*c 
master,  and  purser,  or  other  officer  in  whose  char: 
stores  in  question  may  be  placed.  A  commander  ta=v 
been  employed  on  actual  service  and  full  pay  for  ic* 
plete  year  to  become  eligible  for  promotion  to  the  r : 
captain. 

The  senior  lieutenant  is  nominated  by  the  cap ta  * 
has  under  his  direction  the  whole  management  and  *■■ 
tendence  of  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  ship, 
on  the  qualifications  of  this  officer  must  in  a  great  r 
depend  the  state  of  discipline  and  efficiency.  Tbeo't 
tenants  take  the  watch  by  turns,  during  which  tr_ 
have  charge  and  command  of  the  ship ;  they  or*  ' 
quit  the  deck  without  being  relieved.     The  va:«- 
periods  of  four  hours,  except  that  from  four  tori;. 
which  is  divided  into  two,  called  the  dog^watcK- 
mate  is  eligible  for  the  rank  of  lieutenant  until  he  h  i> 
six  complete  years  in  the  navy,  has  completed  r*  r 
teenth  year,  and  passed  in  seamanship  and  naviga1. 

A  lieutenant  must  have  served  two  complete  yo  - 
to  qualify  him  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  eommar.1- 
warrant  and  petty  officers  take  rank  and  eotnmar  ? 
order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  table  of  pay,  \ntb  : 
ceptions  here  following: — 


Masters, 

Secretaries, 

Physicians, 

Chaplains, 

Surgeons, 

Pursers, 


Rank  with, 
but  subordi- 
nate to  Lieu- 
tenants. 


Mates, 

Second  Master 

Assistant  Surv< 

Gunners* 

Boatswains 

Carpenters* 


jf  whom,  mas 
.wains,  carpent 

The.  master 
icrul   charge  i 

ii  mis  wain,  and , .  p 

lirecliona  of  the  captain.     Secretaries  are  appointed  by  the 
Li  j;  ofliirer  whom  they  serve. 

(Jhuplaina  must  be  in  priest's  orders  of  the  Church  of 

Thu  purser  has  charge  of  the  provisions,  and  the  issuing 
if  ilium,  also  of  the  slop  clothing,  soap,  and  tobacco;  ha 
■ntcrs  into  a  penal  bond  with  sureties  for  the  honest  dis- 
iiargo  of  his  duties. 

Mutes  are  midshipmen  who,  having  passed  the  examina- 
ii.n  qualifying  them  for  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  receive  a 
■  arrant  from  the  captain ;  their  rank  and  command  cease 
ii  their  discharge  or  the  ship  being  paid  off. 

Gunners,  boatswains,  and  carpenters  must  have  served  a 
■..mplete  year  as  petty  officers  before  they  can  be  promoted, 
flic  gunner  has  charge  of  all  ordnance  stores;  the  boat- 
.viiJn,  of  all  the  sails,  rope,  and  rigging;  the  carpenter,  of 
if  nil  stores  in  his  department,  and  is  also  to  see  the  ports 
.'.-lire  and  water-tight,  and  to  sound  the  well  daily,  and 
iavo  tlie  pumps  in  order  for  service. 

In  the  event  of  the  command  of  a  ship  devolving  on  petty 
Llir-em,  they  are  to  take  rank  and  command  as  they  stand 
11  the  table  of  pay,  except  the  following,  who  are  not  to 
,ikc  command: — 

Schoolmasters,  Masters-at-arms, 

Clerks,  Ship's  corporals. 

Midshipmen  are  rated  by  the  captain,  being  fourteen 
.  .in  s  of  age,  and  having  served  two  years  as  volunteer  of  the 
irsi-class,  or  three  in  any  other  capacity;  they  are  appointed 
iv  Ihe  captain,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Admiralty, 
ill  j  one  fresh  entry  into  llio  service  being  allowed  in  each 
iu|i.     They  have  no  specific  duties. 

School  masters  must  pass  an  examination  to  qualify  them 
.ir  that  situation. 

Cooks,  Ropetnaker, 

Masters-at-arms,  Caulkers, 

Sail  makers.  Coopers, 

ire  appointed  by  warrant  from  the  Admiralty  or  commander- 
n -chief: 
Tlie  crew  of  a  ship  consists  of  potty  officers,  able  seamen, 
nlinary  seamen,  landsmen,  boys,  and  marines.    In  time  of 
■i-ace  the  whole  crew  are  entered  voluntarily;  during  war, 
liu  very  superior  rate  of  wages  which  the  merchants  are 
''impelled  to  give,  renders  the  press  inevitable.   The  follow- 
ng  persona  are  exempt  from  it,  and  no  seaman  can  be  im- 
..]  e-seJ  except  by  an  officer  having  a  press-warrant : — 
Masters  of  merchant  vessels ; 
Mates  of  those  above  50  tons; 
lioaiswaini  and  carpenters  of  vessels  of  100  tons  and  up- 

Mi; ii  belonging  to  craft  of  all  kinds  employed  in  the  navy, 
\k-i nailing, ordnance, excise,  customs,  and  post-offir-  ■ 

WnUnnen  belonging  to  the 
iinJ  Westminster; 

All  men  above  55  or  under  IB  years  of  age  ; 

Apprentices  not  having  used  the  sea  before  the  dale  of 
ilieir  in  dentures,  and  not  more  than  three  years  from  the 

-aid  date} 

Landsmen  not  having  served  at  sea  full  two  years ; 

llar|iuoiicrs,  line-managers,  slcerers,  and  all  seamen  and 
mariners  who  have  entered  the  Greenland  and   southern 

Tlie  best  seamen  arc  rated  petty  officers  by  the  captain ; 
thi'V  are  of  two  classes,  distinguished  by  a  crown  and  anchor 
i  r  the  lirst  class,  and  an  anchor  for  the  second,  worked  in 
while  cloth  upon  the  left  arm;  they  have  an  increase  of  pay, 
and  are  not  amenable  to  corporal  punishment  while  hold- 
There  is  a  supply  of  boys  to  the  navy  from  the  asylum  at 
Greenwich  and  from  the  Marine  Society,  but  many  more  are 
Ill-ought  into  the  navy  by  volunteering.  Erery  ship,  accord- 
ing in  her  rate  or  class,  bears  a  certain  number  of  marines, 
j,  ;ijit  of  her  complement.    [Marine.] 

For  :h<:  due  maintenance  of  that  discipline  without  which 
■he  navy  would  be  powerless,  the  caplain  or  commander 
if  every  ship  or  vessel  is  authorised  to  inllict  corporal  pi 
i-liiiieul  on  any  seaman,  marine,  or  boy,  by  warrant  under 
t.i-  linnil.  Courts-martial  are  ordered  by  the  Admiralty  and 
c-  in  i  nil  nil  crs- in-chief. 
P.  C,  No.  992. 


offices  in  London 


Salt  beef,  Jib.)  [Salt  pork.  Jib. 

and  Jalternatclyt   and 

Flour,       I  lb.)  iPease,       J  pint. 

Biscuit,  I  lb. 
Spirits,  i  pint,  or  wine,  1  pint;  and,  whether  on  fresh 

or  salt  provisions, 
Cocoa,  I  oi.  Vinegar,  J  pinti       k] 

Tea,  I  ox.  Oatmeal,  4  pintfwe"1J- 

Sugar,  ijoz, 
A  portion  of  the  flour  may  be  exchanged  for  a  proportion 
of  suet  and  raisins;  and  after  14  days  on  salt  provisions, 
lemon-juice  is  allowed  in  addition. 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  full-pay  of  every 
officer  and  seaman  in  each  class  of  her  Majesty's  ships,  and 
the  half-pay  of  all  officers  entitled  to  the  same : — 


Admiral  of  the  fleet      .  .600  330 

Admiral     .  .  .         .500  220 

Vice-admiral       .         .         .400  1   12     6 

Rear-admiral      .  .         .300  1     5     9 

Commodore  of  first  class  and 

captain  of  the  fleet  .  .300        of  their  rank.. 

Master  of  the  fleet       .  .     0  10  11  0     0     0 

Physician  of  less  than  three 

year 110  0  10     & 

Physician   of  less  than    ten 

years      .         .         .         .1116  0150 

Physician  of  more  than  ten 

year 2     2     0  110 

Secretary  to  admiral  of  licet.      17     4  0     0     0 

Secretary  to   admiral    com- 
mander-in-chief      .         .     1     1  11  0    0    0 
Secretary  to  vice  or  rear  ad- 
miral commander-in-cbiaf.     0  16    5  0    0    0 
Secretary   to  a   junior   flag- 
officer  or  commodore         .092  000 
FnlI-P.T. 
*.    d. 
Two    clerks    to   secretaries   of  com- 
manders-in-chief, each.          .          .     3     4  per  diem. 
One  clerk  lo  junior  flag-officers          .29         „ 
Admiral's  coxswain           .         .         ,19,, 
Admiral's  steward      | 

Admiral's  cook  t  ,         .12         „ 

Admiral's  domestics*) 
•The  number  of  those  ratings  are,  for  the 

Admiral  of  the  fleet  ...         12 

Admiral  .  .         .         .         .         10 

Vice-admiral 7 

Rear-admiral  or  commodore  of  1st  class         5 

Captain  of  the  fleet  ...  3 

In  flag-ships  all  the  lieutenants  (including  one  exlia  as 

flag-lieutenant)  are  allowed  Gd.  per  diem  additional   pay. 

Surgeons  are  paid  according  lo  their  length  of  service. 

Jfl  Rum. 

£.  t.  </. 

Of  less  than  six  years' service          .         .         Old  tt 

Of  more  than  six  and  less  than  leu           .         0   1 1  0 

Of  more  than  ten  and  less  than  twenty    .        0  14  It 

Of  more  than  twenty     .          .          .          .         0   in  0 

Surgeons  of  hospital-ships      .         ,          .         0  IH  V 


Half-Ptaj. 

Captains. 

IV,  Uka 

To  each  of  the  lirst  100  on  the  list 

To  the  next  150 

To  the  remainder 

in  so 

iority 

14     6 

is-  6 

10      6 

Totheflrst  150 
To  the  rest    . 

To  Ihe  lirst  300 
To  the  next  700 
To  tho  remainder 

Commanders. 
Lieutenants. 

Vol. 

XVI- 

10      0 
8     6 

7      0 
6      0 
5      0 

-R 

KAT 


122 


NAT 


Ro**l  Mariiwn. 

Master?. 
To  each  of  the  first  100 
To  the  next  200         ...  . 

To  the  remainder,  having  served  5  years  in  the 
navy  • 

Surgeons. 
Of  six  years'  service 
Under  that  time        .... 

Assistant-Surgeons. 
Three  years'  service 

Two  years'     ..... 
Dispensers  .... 

Chaplain*. 
After  eight  years  at  sea  or  ten  in  harbour 
For  each  year's  subsequent  service,  6d.  per 
diem  till  it  reach 

Pursers. 
To  Ihe  first  100         ... 
To  the  next  200         .... 
To  the  remainder       .... 

Naval  Instructors  and  Schoolmasters. 
Two  years'  service  .... 
Three  years'  do.  • 


PerDirm. 
8.     tL 


i 

6 


0 
0 


6 
5 

3 
2 

5 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


Admirals  .     • 

Vice-admirals 

Rear-admirals 

Captains    . 

Commanders 

Lieutenants 

Masters     • 

Surgeons 

A  ssistao  t-Surgeons 

Pursers      .     ,     . 

Chaplains 


15K. 
65 

68 

76 

848 

809 

3686 

694 

951 

462 

957 

62 


41 
62 

65 
853 
90S 
3564 
523 
731 
358 
644 

64 


1«3 
3* 
53 

*?: 
fvi 

3f» 


5     0 


10     0 


There  are  19  naval  instructors  and  school  master* 
pointed  under  regulations  issued  May  1st,  1837,  who  r  .• 
6/.  14#.  per  lunar  month,  and  30/.  per  annum  boui.'\ 
j  6/.  a-year  from  each  young  gentleman  who  6hall  rccviv 
struction  from  him.     An  additional  rating    of  fir*: 
petty-office  re  is  also  allowed,  called  'seamen's  schools "~ 
There  are  at  present  56  retired  rear-admirals   : 
,  retired  captains;    100  retired  commanders  under  ur\ 
[council  of  30th  January,  1816,  and  181   under   ord-z 
council  November  1st,  1830.     There  are  7  naval  Kl._ 
of  Windsor,  9  superannuated  masters,  1 1  physic-iL\ 
retired  surgeons,  40  retired  chaplains,  and,  in  the  r 
;  table,  there  are  138  surgeons  and  27  masters  unfit  fx.. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  officers  for  '  service:  of  the  lieutenants,  probably  not  many  mere  in- 
active service  at  three  periods  since  the  peace : —  \  1 000  are  fit  for  active  service. 

Net  Sea  Pay  of  the  Royal  Navy. 


6 
5 
4 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


Ranks  and  Ratings. 


Captain    .         . 

Commander 

First  Lieutenant,  of  7  years' 

standing 
All  other  Lieutenants 
Master     . 
Chaplain 
Surgeon 
Purser     . 
Naval  Instructor 
Mates      .         .         • 
Second  Master 
Assist  ant- Surgeon     • 
Gunner  . 
Boatswain 
Carpenter 
Engineers 

/Midshipman 
Master  s  Assistant 
Volunteer,  1st  class 
Clerk 

Master-at-arms     . 
Seamen's  Schoolmaster 
Captain's  Coxswain 
Gunner's  Mate     . 
Boatswain's  Mate 
Quartermaster     . 
Captain  of  Forecastle 
Ship's  Corporal    . 
Coxswain  of  Launch 
Captain  of  Hold  . 
Suilmaker 
Carpenter's  Mate 
Caulker 

IRopemakor 
Blacksmith 
Ship's  Cook 
C  f  Captain  of  Main-top 
Captain  of  Fore- top 
Captain  of  Mail  . 
Cuptaiu  of  Afterguard 
Yeoman  of  Kim  ml* 
Coxswain  of  ■'•itniiu; 
Kail  maker'*  Mata 
Cooper         . 
Armourer    .         . 


in 

t- 

o 

IS 

o 


1/ 

Pi 


First  Rate 

Pay  per 

Meuacm. 


Second 

Rate. 

Pay  per 

Mensem. 


£    8.  d.  £   s.  d. 


Third 

Rate. 

Pay  per 

Mensem - 


Fourth 

Rate. 

Pay  per 

Mensem. 


Fifth 
Kate. 
Pay  per 
Mem 


Sixth 

Rate. 

Pay  per 

Mensem. 


Sloops* 


100  Men 


.Under  100 


5  G  - 

1   Bem>V».    «.- 


,    I     Men         IP*  *•» 

npirard*.      £?' 

Pay  P«r      iPy  P^ 

l*_ _~~_       aft 


£    g.  d£    s.  d.£    8.  d£   8.  d.£   #.  d. 


61     7  4  53   14  0<46     0  8  38     7  0  30  13  8!26   17  0! 
23     0  4  23     0  4 


11  10  0  11    10  0 
9     4  0,  9     4  0 

13     0  8.12     5  4 

12  5  4  12     5  4 
see  ante  > 

7     0  0*    in  all 
see  ante  I 
3  18  6    in  all 
5     9  4      do. 
9     4  0! 


7     0  0 

see  note 

2  6  0 

3  11  0 

1  2  0 

4  14  0 

2  12  0 
2   12  0 

2     6  0 


7     0  0 

in  all 
do. 

do. 
4     6  4 
2  12  0 
2  10  0 

2     6  0 


23     6  4 


11    10  0 
9     4  Oj  9     4  0 

11  10  0  10  14  8 

12  5  4  12     5  4 


7     0  0 


4  6  4 
2  12  0 
2     8  0 

2     6  0 


5 


9  4 


2     6   0    2     6  0    2     6  0 


o 


(J 


~  vCttulk«n>  Ma'o 


2   12  0 


2   13  G 


2     1  o 


2   12  0    2   12  0 


2   13  <i 


2     1   0 


h  0"   2 


r,  (i 


2    13  6 


2      1   0 


C   0 


3  18  8 
2  9  0 
2     6  0 

2     4  0 


2     4  0 


9 

9 

12 


4  0 

4  0 

5  4 


5     9  4 


9 

8 


23     0  4 


4  0    9     4  0 
8  *l   7  13  4 


<  .• 

Pa 
Mev  ^ 


£    8.  cL£ 


£   8.  <L 


23     0  4,23     0  4, 


5     9  4 


4  14  0 


3  11  0    3   110 

2     9  0     2     9  0    2 
2     4  01   2     2  o!  2 


3  11   0 

7  0 


9     4  0 


9      4  C  1! 


7  13  4'   7   13  4-  7  j. 


4   14  6 


3  110 

2 


4  14  I' 


2     4  0 


2     4  0 


2     9  0    2     9  0 


2   13  6    2   13  6 


2     0  0 


2     0  0 


o 


2     4  0 


2     4  0 


2     9  0 


2  12  6 


2     0  0 


2     3  0    2     3  0 


2     3  0 


1  0    2 

2  o'  2 


7  0.   2 
1   0.   2 


3    11    (■    . 

7  V    . 
1    V    . 


2  0 


2     2  0 


2     2  0 


2      '2  0    . 


2     7  0 


2   12  6 


1   18  0 


2     0  0 


2     7  0 


2  12  6 


1   18  0 


2     0  0 


2     2o. 


2     7  C    i 


2  m   - 


i 

1   IS  o"    \ 


2    o  ui  : 


upe liter's  Crew       ,        . 

£  i.  d. 

1  16  0  in 

Hour's  Steward 

.It-  Seaman 

'n- berth  Attendant 

piuiii'a  Steward     . 

[■Mill's  Cook 

1  14  Odo 

nil-room  or  Gun-room 

Steward  and  Cook 

1-lnpmen's  Steward  and 

Ordinary  Seaman 

Purser's  Steward's  Hato 

Cook's  Mate 

Barber 

Landsman 


Seamen  Gunnel's 


Boys.— 1st  class 

2nd  rlnss 

Engineer  boys  . 


.     Jo    4  Odo.  after  S    years' 
to     5  Odo.  after  10  years' 
service,  in  addition  to  the  pay  of  any 
other  rating  they  may  hold. 


£.    *. 

s  of  the  1st  class  ..120  per  lunar  month,  and  Gd. 
a-day  for  each  boy  they 
instruct. 
2nd  class.,  8    0  per  lunar  month. 

.,  3rd  class..  5    G  per  lunar  month;  ar 

within  the  tropic 
while  the  steam  is  up, 
one-half  in  additio 
the  above. 


3rd  class  ..130  „ 

„  4lh  class  ,.0146  „ 

io  rnrpenter  and  each  of  his  crew  are  ollowc 

m«*  per  month  additional  for  tools. 

'here  no  surgeon  is  borne,  the  assistant-surgeon 

irrr>ase  of  pay  of  1*.  6d.  per  diem. 

living  shown  the  emoluments  of  those  who  are  fit  for 

:c  employment  in  her  Majesty's  naval  service,  we  will 

turn  to  the  rewards  and  pensions  for  services  rendered 

Hounds  or  other  injuries  received;  and  in  the  first 
;■  we  must  name  that  noble  establishment  and  asylum 
unrn-out  seamen,  Greenwich  Hospital.  The  idea  of 
ili-hing  an  hospital  for  infirm  and  disabled  seamen  ori- 
tcil  with  Mary,  consort  of  William  III.,  and  Sir  Chris- 
it  Wren  was  employed  to  build  an  additional  wing  to 

ruvich  Palace.  The  king  granted  2000/.  a-year  towards 
i  i"lt»-  subscriptions  were  added  by  noble  and  wealthy 
ill*,  estates  were  willed  to  it  by  individuals,  all  mariners 

made  to  subscribe  6ot.  per  month,  forfeited  and  un- 
neil  prize-money  and  various  grants  were  given.  The 
:i.-d  estates  of  the  earl  of  Derwentwater,  the  net  rental 
uicli  is  now  between  30,000/.  and  40,000/.  a-year,  were 
i.    The  revenue  of  the  hospital  is  about  1  SO.O00/.  a-year. 

establishment  consists  of  a  governor,  lieutenant-go- 
ir  (both  flag-officers),  four  captains,  and  eight  litu- 
nts,  residing  in  the  hospital.  There  are  about  2?10 
rn-i oners,  and  120  matrons  and  nurses,  all  of  whom 
t  lie  seamen's  widows. 


□  undedand  worn-o 


s  for  officers  and 


n  admiral,  from  300    0  to  700 

captain      (wounds),  250     0  Loss  of  limb300 


130     0 
91     5 


91     5 


Marine  officers,  as  iu  tins  army. 

mate,  second  master,  assistant-surgeon,  midship- 
iter's  assistant,  naval  instructor,  clerk,  and  volun- 
Llie  first  and  second  class,  from  If.  to  2*.  (id.  a  day, 
I.'  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  injury. 
wains,  giinnars,  carpenters,  and  engineers,  when 
>r  further  service,  shall  receive  a  superannuation 
re  of  3/.  a  year  for  each  year  they  served  in  a  ship 
ni-sion,  and  1/.  a  year  each  year  in  ordinary,  and  a 
sum  of  from  If.  to  IS/,  a-year  may  be  added  by  the 
Ity.  They  retain  besides  any  pension  for  servitude 
ny-officer  to  which  they  may  be  entitled,  and   for 

from  15/.  to  SO/,  a  year  in  addition  to  all  other 


Every  other  petty  officer,  seaman,  murine,  and  boy.  shall 
receive  for  wounds  from  Grf.  Io  2*.  a  day  ;  and  every  able 
seaman  for  twenty-one  years'  servitude,  reckoning  from 
the  age  of  twenty,  from  ttid.  to  I*.  Id.  a  day ;  if  discharged 
from  infirmity  after  fourteen  years'  service,  from  6<f.  to  'id, 
a  day;  and  under  fourteen  years' service,  if  discharged  fium 
disability  contracted  in  the  service,  from  3d.  to  Gd.'a  day,  or 
a  gratuity  in  lieu,  of  1/.  to  IHl.  If  a  man  become  totally 
blind,  he  shall  have  3rf,  a  day  added  to  any  of  the  above. 
Ordinary  seamen  receive  three-fourths,  landsmen  two- 
thirds,  bins  half  Ihc  able  seaman's  pension.  Marines,  as 
able  soam'on. 


Ship's  corporal 
Captain's       cox- 
Quartermaster 
Gunner's  mate 
Boatswain's  mate 
Captain  of  fore- 
Captain  of  bold   ( 
Coxswain    of 

launch 
Ship's  cook 
Sail  maker 
Ropemakei 
Carp     ' 
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Captain  of  raain- 
Captntn  of  fore- 
Captain  of  mast 
Captain  of  aftcr- 

.Yeoraan  of  sig- 
I    nals 

wain  of  pin- 
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Persona  discharged  with  disgrace,  or  by  sentence  of  a 
urt-martial,  are  not  entitled  to  a  pension.  On  a  ship 
being  paid-off,  the  captain  may  recommend  any  petty-officer " 
or  seaman,  non-commissioned  officer  or  marine,  for  the 
medal  and  gratuity  for  invariable  good  conduct;  IS/,  for 
first-class  petty-officers  and  Serjeants,  if  they  have  served  as 
such  ten  years,  7/.  to  second-class  petty-officers  and  Serjeants 
who  have  served  as  such  seven  years,  and  Si.  to  ablo 
seamen  and  marines. 

The  widows  of  officers  who  are  left  in  distressed  circum- 
ou instances  receive  pensions  on  the  following  scale,  under  the 
regulations  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 

Ra 
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P«r  Annum. 
.      120/. 
.      100 

90 

80 

70 

60 

60 

50 

40 

40 

40 

40 

36 


/Flag-officer 
Retired  rear-admiral     . 
Captain,  three  years'  standing, 
„       under  three  years,     . 
Commander 

Superannuated  commander  • 
The  widow  of  a  /  Physician 

Lieutenant  • 

Master  .... 
Chaplain  .... 
Surgeon  •         •         • 

Purser        .         .         .         . 
^Assistant-surgeon 

The  amount  paid  in  pensions  to  officers  for  wounds  and 
good  service,  to  widows  of  officers,  widows  and  relatives  of 
officers  slain,  and  the  out-pensioners  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
is  521,572/. 

Abstract  of  Pensions  paid  to  the  Navy. 

Good  service  pensions        ....  4,350 

Commissioned  and  warrant  officers      .         .  81,619 

Widows  and  relatives  of  officers  slain  .         .  11,786 

Widows  of  naval  officers              .         •         .  172,381 

Widows  of  marine  do.        ....  10,356 

Compassionate  fund           ....  14,000 

Out-pensions  of  Greenwich  Hospital   .         .  227,000 


521,572 


There  are  two  schools  at  Greenwich,  called  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Schools. 

The  Upper  School  comprises  two  classes : 

1st.  One  hundred  sons  of  commissioned  and  ward-room 
warrant-officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  marines. 

2nd.  Three  hundred  sons  of  officers  of  the  above  or 
inferior  rank,  of  private  seamen  and  marines  who  have 
served  or  are  serving  her  Majesty,  and  of  officers  and 
seamen  of  the  merchant  service. 

They  are  admitted  from  eleven  to  twelve  years  of  age, 
under  certain  regulations,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  dis- 
cipline, diet,  education,  clothing,  and  destination.  The 
term  of  education  is  three  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which, 
or  sooner  if  the  course  of  education  be  completed,  they  are 
sent  to  sea  in  the  queen's  or  merchant  service,  or  otherwise 
disposed  of,  as  may  be  determined  on. 

The  Lower  School  consists  of  400  boys  and  200  girls,  the 
children  of  warrant  and  petty  officers,  seamen  and  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  of  marines,  who  have 
served  or  are  serving,  or  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  service 
of  her  Majesty.  They  are  admitted  from  nine  to  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  quit  at  fourteen,  the  boys  being  sent  to 
sea,  and  the  girls  put  to  trades  and  household  service ;  any 
unprovided  for  at  fourteen  are  sent  to  their  parents.  Any 
boy  may  be  removed  from  this  to  the  Upper  School  on 
obtaining  a  presentation,  if  not  more  than  twelve  years  old, 
and  possessing  character  and  abilities. 

We  have  seen  that  in  1744  all  prizes  were  declared  to  be 
the  property  of  the  captors ;  the  following  is  the  scale  of  the 
distribution  of  prize-money  by  order  in  council,  February  3, 
1836:— the  flag-officer  or  officers  have  one-sixteenth  part 
of  the  proceeds ;  the  captain  or  captains  one-eighth  part  of 
the  remainder,  or,  where  there  is  no  flag-officer,  one-eighth 
part  of  the  whole ;  the  remainder  shall  be  distributed  in 
shares,  according  to  the  following  scale : — 

First  class.  The  sea-lieutenants,  captains  of  marines,  mas- 
ter and  physician  of  the  fleet,  and  masters,  ten  shares  each. 

Second  class.  Lieutenants  of  marines,  secretaries,  chap- 
lains, surgeons,  pursers,  mates,  second-masters,  gunners, 
boatswains,  carpenters,  and  first  engineers,  six  shares  each. 

Third  class.  Assistant-surgeons,  midshipmen,  masters'- 
assistauts,  schoolmasters,  junior  engineers,  clerks,  masters- 
at-arms,  admirals*  and  captains'  coxswains,  quartermasters, 
*  gunners*  and  boatswains*  mates,  captains  of  the  forecastle 
and  hold,  coxswain  of  the  launch,  sailmakers,  ropemaker*, 
carpenters*  mates,  caulkers,  armourers,  captains  of  the  fore 
and  main  top,  pilots  and  Serjeants  of  marines,  three  shares 
each. 

Fourth  class.  Volunteers  of  first  class,  ships  cooks  and 
corporals,  captains  of  the  mast  and  afterguard,  yeomen  of 
signals  and  coxswain  of  the  pinnace,  sailmakers'  mates, 
coopers',  caulkers',  and  armourers'  mates,  and  corporal  of ' 

arines,  two  shares  each. 
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Fifth  class.  Gunner's  crew,  seamen -gunners,  earpe^r. 
sailmakers*,  and  coopers'  crews,  able  and  ordinary  *eu:i 
yeomen  of  store-room,  stokers,  privates  and  fifcrs  of  tea:.:- 
of  seven  years'  service,  one  share  each. 

Sixth  class.  All  other  ratings,  boys  of  the  first  chu«  . 
marines  under  seven  years'  service,  two-thirds  of  a  > 
each. 

Seventh  class.  Volunteers  of  2nd  class  and  boys  of 
class,  one-third  of  a  share  each. 

When  captains  and    commanders  share   together.  * 
captain  to  have  double  the  commander.      Lieutenant 
command  share  as  captains  when  not  in  company  v.- 
captain  or  commander.    Clerks  in  charge,  as  pur*er>  -'  - 
purser  be  present 

When  any  of  her  Majesty's  ships  carries  bullion  oris- 
on freight,  the  caplain  or  commander  is  allowed  a  per 
age,  regulated  by  the  queen  in  council,  as  compensate 
the  risk  and  charge,  one-fourth  part  of  which  is  t' 
Greenwich  Hospital,  one-fourth  part  to  the  coram - 
in  chief  if  he  shares  the  responsibility,  and  the  other 
to  the  captain. 

Officers  settling  in  the  Australian  colonies  are  «lk«< 
remission  of  the  purchase-money,  in  amount  from  u 
300/.,  according  to  their  rank  and  length  of  service. 

(Reference  has  been  made  to  Derrick's  hfenwirt  ~ 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Royal  Navy;    James'O 
History  ;  Sir  W.  Raleigh's  Kssay  on  the  Invention  <J  > 
ping ;  Sharon  Turner'*  Hist.  Anglo-Saxons  ;  Barrow » I 
of  Lord  Anson;  and  various  official  papers.) 

NA'XIA.     [Maiadje,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  298.]     Dr.  Lea- 
pears  to  have  been  the  first  who  established  tbe  genu 

NAXOS,  NAXIA,  one  of  the  larger  Cycladcs.  btii 
3G°  43'  and  37°  15'  N.  lat.  and  25°  20'  and  25*  35'  E 
lies  east  of  Paros,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  chan: 
miles  wide.     It  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Arch:;*  . 
about  half  way  between  the  coast  of  Greece  and  ::. 
Asia  Minor.    It  was  antiently  called  Strongyle  (rou::< 
account  of  its  shape,  and  also  Dia,  in  honour  of  Jupitt: 
Dion)  sias,  from  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  who,  accoi  1  . 
the  mythi,  was  brought  up  on  this  island.  Its  first  ink.l> 
were  said  to  have  been  Thracians.    The  name  of  Nu  • 
been  stated  by  some  to  have  been  derived  (Stephana 
Byzantium:   N<i(oc)  from  that  of  the  leader  of  s  tr- 
colony  which  settled  on  the  island.  According  to  He;*'  '-' 
the  Greek  inhabitants  of  Naxos  were  Ionians  from  A- 
(viii.  46).    The  island  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  . 
time  of  Pisistratus.  The  Persians  made  a  fruitless  a ikr 
take  the  island,  under  the  conduct  of  Aristagoras, 
afterwards  was  captured  and  ravaged  by  them  uiuKt  '»• 
and  Artaphernes  (b.c.  490).    After  the  defeat  of  X*i  - 
Salarais  (b.c  480),  the  Naxians  threw  off  the  Pervt  u 
and   recovered  their    independence.      After  the  fc ' 
Mycale,  Naxos  became  one  of  the  confederate  su:<\ 
the  head  of  which  was  Athens ;  and  it  was  the  first  ; 
states  that  fell  under  political  subjection  to  Athene. 

In  modem  times,  Naxos,  after  the  conquest  of  O  - 
tinople  by  the  Latins,  became  the  seat  of  a  <2li. 
founded  by  the  Venetians,  which  embraced  nx*( 
other  Cy eludes.  [Archipelago,  Grecian]  It  «v* 
possession  of  by  the  Turks  in  the  sixteenth  century,  - 
now  forms  part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece. 

Naxos  is  the  most  fertile  of  the  Cyclades,  and  us 
much  esteemed;   it  produces  corn,  oil,  cotton,  bilk- 
kinds  of  fruit,  and  abounds  with  game.    The  pb  i  • 
valleys  are  well  supplied  with  springs,  and  all  in 
describe  Naxos  as  a  very  pleasant  country.      The 
town,  called  Naxia,  is  on  the  western  coast  of  the  in'.s 
near  it  is  the  harbour,  called  Porto  Saline,  on  ac 
the  sea-salt  which  is  collected  there.    The  castle  of  N 
on  the  hill  above  the  town,  was  built  by  the  Veiietur- 
was  the  residence  of  the  dukes.    According  to  Th.- 
the  plant  which  produces  the  ladanum  grows  herv. . 
his  time  the  substance  was  collected  from  tbe  beard*  • 
goats  which  fed  on  the  plant,  in  the  manner  xn<:  * 
by  Herodotus  (iii.  112).     There  are  about   forty  \ 
and  many  country-houses  scattered  about  the  i«Ia: 
population  of  which  is  reckoned  at   10,000.      Ttu  * 
Greek  and  a  Latin  bishop,  with  convents  of  both  « h«  - 
The  northern  part  of  the  island  contains    some  -* 
tains,  from  which  came  a  kind  of  marble  callel 
Greeks  ophites  on  account  of  its  being  spotlel  . 
serpent's  skin,  and  which  was  much  valued.      Eo'* 
also  found  there,  which  is  considered  of  the  best  i^-> 


N  E  a  i: 

ties  nil  article  of  export.     According  to  the  descrip- 

TUcvenot,  what  ho  calla  tho  palace  of  Bacchus,  that 
emplo  of  Bacchus,  must  have  been  in  tolerably  good 

alion  in  his  time  :  hut  the  Turks  and  other*  were 
instantly  employing  the  materials  for  various  pur- 

Tu  ui- no  fort,  who  travelled  forty  years  later,  describes 
c  of  the  temple  as  the  only  part  left  standing,  and 
i  sketch  or  it ;  it  was  of  white  marble,  of  elegant 
.  simple  workmanship,  18  feet  high  and  11  wide;  it 
m  a  detached  rock  near  the  coast  of  the  harbour, 
was  an  antient  city  of  Sicily  called  Naxos,  north 
.no  and  near  the  site  of  Taorniina,  which  was  founded 
e  Chalcidians  from  Eubcea.     (Slrabo,  p.  967.) 


CoIdoTKbxoi. 

Urili.h  Miui'iira.     Aetna]  Siin.     Silver. 

NAZARENES.  It  appears  from  many  parts  of  the 
\i  v.  Testament,  that  tbe  majority  of  the  Jewish  converts  to 

In  inanity  continued  to  observe  the  precepts  and  ceremo- 
.■'■■*  of  the  Mosaic  law.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
i  ii-,  was  the  cause  of  many  of  the  Jewish  Christians  laying 
■iilo  their  peculiar  customs;  and  from  this  time  those 
'it isi  mils  who  continued  to  preserve  the  Mosaic  law  appear 
i  have  received  the  name  of  Nazjrenes  and  Ebioniles. 
'!..■  o  two  seels,  though  frequently  confounded,  differed  in 
i  my  essential  particular!,  the  latter  held  many  erroneous 
.ui  ii. us  rm  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
ii- li.  while  ihe  former  only  differed  from  the  orthodox  in 
luinlainine  that  Jewish  Christiana  were  hound  to  observe 
).■  Mosaic  law  as  well  as  the  precepts  and  commandments 
f  i lie  Christian  religion.  Tho  early  fathers  do  not  appear 
u  have  regarded  the  Naiarenes  as  heretics.  This  may  be 
he  reason  why  we  find  no  mention  of  them  till  the  fourth 
etitury,  when  they  are  named,  for  the  first  time,  by  Epi- 
ihanius.  On  tho  gospel  of  the  Nazarenes,  see  Gospel. 
I  Burton's  Lectures  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 

■  ,■■>,„! nnd  Third  Centuries,  p.  89,  BO;  Mosheim's Kccle- 
:.i\tical  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  191,  192,  od.  of  1826;  Lardner's 
I'nrlto,  vol.  vi..p.  383-387 ;  vol.  x,  p.  104,  ed.  of  1831 ;  and 
l.e  nriiclo  Ebionites  in  this  work.) 

NAZARETH.    [Syria.] 

N  KAGH,  LOUGH,  a  lake  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  in 
■  ■Innd.  Its  form  approaches  to  that  of  a  puinlinlii^rjiii, 
•vnig  its  length  from  north  to  south,  from  the  village  of 
..iiiiu  tu  the  place  where  the  Blackwater  river  enters  tho 
ski.',  about  13  miles;  and  its  breadth  from  east  to  west, 
:>.iut  1 1  or  12  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east 
I.-*  by  the  county  of  Antrim ;  on  the  south-east,  for  a  very 

r  distance,  by  that  of  Down;  on  the  south  side  by  that 

I"  A  rinagh ;  and  on  the  west  side  by  that  of  Tyrone.  The 
i ,  .;i  occupied  by  Lough  Neagh  is  estimated  at  more  than 
-,uiki  English  acres, or  154  square  miles;  and  its  circum- 
ciice,  following  the  windings  of  the  shore,  at  about  80 
nli*.  The  surface  of  the  lake  is  48  feet  above  the  level  of 
n>  sen  at  low-water,  and  its  greatestdepth  is  about  102  feet, 
i  i-  the  largest  lake  in  the  British  Islands. 
'I'lu'  border  of  Lough  Neagh  forms  by  its  windings  several 

■  lull  bays;  such  as  Antrim  bay,  which  forms  tho  norlh- 

i .111  iiiijile,  Sandy  bay  and  Bartin's  bay,  on  Ihe  east  side, 
id  Washing  hay,  in  the  south-western  angle.    The  points 

i  land  projecting  into  it  are  Ardmore  and  Ligimbey  points 
;  -!.■  i ■:!;;■.  Bide,  M.iUoili  point  on  the  west  side,  and  Hau- 

l.pii  point  in  Washing  hay.  There  are  several  islands,  but 
,  i  are  very  small ;  on  Ram  Island,  one  of  them,  there  is  an 
itit-nt  round  lower.     Lough  Neagh  receives  a  number  of 

:  twin*!  Ihe  Blue  It  water  enters  it  at  the  south- western  angle, 

.  \\'a-.hint,'bay ;  the  Upper  Bann,  which  is  incorporated  with 
..   hue  of  the  Nowry  canal,  on  the  south  side;  Ihe  Six- 

■  -If-uatrr  at  the  north-eastern  angle,  near  Antrim;  Ihe 
nT  Main  on  the  north  side;  and  ihe  river  Moyowla  or 
,  ^  uln  in  the  north-western  angle.  The  only  outlet  is  the 
...iisr  Bann,  which  quits  the  lake  at  the  north-western  an- 

.-.  n.'iir  where  the  Moyowla  enters  it,  and,  passing  through 
-•■-^li  Beg,  enters  the  ocean  below  Colerainc. 
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The  shores  of  Lough  Neagh  are  low  and  flat,  and  in 

some  parts  marshy  and  liable  to  be  frequently  Hooded ; 
they  are  altogether  deficient  in  picturesque  beauty.  The 
water  of  the  lake  possesses  in  several  parts  a  petrifying  qua- 
lity, which  it  is  supposed  to  derive  from  Ihe  adjacent  shore. 
The  petrified  wood  is  manufactured  into  approved  hones, 
and  the  pebbles  found  in  the  white  sand  of  the  shores, 
chiefly  chalcedony,  are  polished  and  employed  for  seals  and 
necklaces.  The  char,  Ihe  pullan,  or  fresh-water  herring, 
the  dollaghcrn  (a  species  of  trout),  and  other  fish,  are  taken 
in  its  waters ;  and  the  swan,  the  heron,  the  bittern,  the  teal, 
and  the  widgeon  frequent  the  shores. 

Lough  Neagh  is  navigated  by  small  vessels,  and  commu- 
nicates by  one  canal  wilh  Lisburn,  Belfast,  and  by  another 
with  Nowry.  A  steam-boat  is  employed  on  it  in  towing 
vessels  across. 

NEAL.  DANIEL,  an  English  dissenting  divine  and 
writer  of  considerable  eminence,  was  born  in  London  on  the 
14  th  of  December,  1078.  His  early  education  was  received  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  schuol.  In  1697  he  entered  tho  academy 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Roue ;  and  after  having  continued 
there  about  three  years,  went  to  prosecute  his  studies  at 
Utrecht  and  Leyden.  On  returning  to  England  he  became 
assistant  to  Dr.  Singleton,  the  pastor  of  an  independent 
congregation  in  Aldcrsgate  Street ;  and  at  the  death  of  the 
latter  in  1706,  was  chosen  his  successor.  Notwithstanding 
his  official  duties,  in  discharging  which  lie  was  eminently 
faithful,  he  found  leisure  for  literary  labours.     In   1720  he 


pox,' practised  in  the  same  slate.  His  printed  discourses 
also  are  numerous.  But  his  chief  work  is  the  '  History  of 
the  Puritans,' which  is  written  wilh  great  minuteness  and 
accuracy.  It  was  originally  published  in  4  vols.  Hvo.,  the 
first  of  which  appeared  in  1732,  and  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  in  1733,  173C,  and  1738  respectively.  It  has  sinco 
passed  through  many  ediiions.  The  first  volume  was  re- 
viewed by  Dr.  Mwldox,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  tho  remain- 
ing volumes  by  Dr.  Zachary  Grey.  To  the  former  Neal 
himself  replied ;  and  an  answer  was  given  to  the  latter  by 
Dr.  Toulmin,  in  au  edition  of  Neat's  History,  published  in 
1797.  Neat  died  in  Bath,  in  April,  17-13,  highly  esteemed 
as  an  author  and  o  divine.     {Ntul's  Life,  by  Toulmin.) 

NEANDER,  CHRISTOPHER  FREDERIC,  deserv- 
iilly  esteemed  as  the  author  of  some  of  the  best  specimens 


December  26,  1724,  and  lost  his  father  when  about  eight 
years  old,  but  was  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  in  his  surviving 
parent  not  only  a  tender  guardian,  but  a  model  for  those 
virtues  by  which  ho  afterwards  distinguished  himself. 
Having  completed  bis  studies  at  the  university  of  Halle, 
ho  first  became  tularin  a  private  family,  and  in  1750  was 
appointed  pastor  of  a  small  congregation  in  a  retired  part 
of  the  country,  to  whom  and  to  the  duties  of  his  office  he 
became  so  attached,  that  when  a  professorship  at  Halle  was 
prcssingly  offered  him,  he  refused  to  accept  it,  preferring 
to  remain  in  obscurity,  where  he  felt  that  he  could  be  emi- 
nently useful.  If  be  afterwards  consented  to  quit  his 
former  living  for  the  more  lucrative  one  of  Gtiinihof,  it 
was  wilh  no  other  interested  motive  than  that  of  being 
thereby  enabled  lo  support  a  widowed  sister  and  her  live 
children.  By  this  change  too  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness 
was  greallv  enlarged,  fur  he  became  greally  followed  as  a 
preacher,  'in  177o  he  was  made  dean  of  the  diocese  of 
Doblen;  and  in  1784  superinlendent  of  church  matters  in 
the  duchies  of  Courlaud  and  Semgtdlea;  but  he  si  ill  con- 
tinued to  reside  among  his  congregation  at  Griinzhof.  He 
died  July  21, 1802,  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him  either  as  a 
man  or  as  a  writer.  In  the  latter  character  bis  fame  rests 
chiefly  upon  his  '  Gcistliche  Lieder,'  a  collection  of  devo- 
tional songs,  which  may  justly  bo  regarded  as  models  of 
that  apparently  easy.yet  in  reality  exceedingly  difficult  species 
of  composition.  At  once  animated,  simple,  dignified,  and 
breathing  heartfelt  piety,  they  are  equally  free  from  affected 
sublimity  and  bombast  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  puer- 
ility or  unbecoming  familiarity  on  the  other.  They  are 
the  genuine  effusions  of  devotional  feeling  regulated  by 
cultivated  taste. 

NEAP  or  NEEP  TIDES.    [Tides] 

NEA'POLIS.    [Naples.] 

NEARCHUS,thesonof  A nd rati m us,  was  aCretan  by 
birth,  but  an  inhabitant  of  Atnphipolis  on  the  Strymon. 
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He  accompanied  Alexander  in  bis  invasion  of  Asia,  and 
was  appointed  by  bim  to  conduct  to  the  Persian  Gulf  the 
fleet  which  had  been  built  on  the  Hydaspes.  The  narrative 
of  this  voyage,  the  earliest  of  which  any  account  is  given, 
was  written  by  Nearchus  himself;  and  though  the  original 
journal  has  been  lost,  Arrian  appears  to  have  given  us,  in 
his  *  Indtca,'  everything  of  importance  which  it  contained. 
Strabo  and  Pliny  have  also  preserved  some  account  of  this 
voyage,  but  their  narratives  are  full  of  mistakes  and  in- 
consistencies, and  cannot  be  compared  with  the  full  and 
accurate  account  of  Arrian. 

Dodwell  and  some  other  modern  critics  have  considered 
the  journal  of  Nearchus,  as  preserved  by  Arrian,  to  be 
spurious ;  but  its  authenticity  has  been  fully  established  by 
Gosselin  (Gcographie  dea  Greet,  p.  25),  Sainte  Croix  (Esy 
amen  Critique,  p.  250),  and  especially  by  Vincent  (Com* 
tnerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Antiente  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
vol.  i.,  p.  68-77). 

The  course  of  the  fleet  from  the  H  yd  as  pes  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus  is  described  under  Alexander  (p.  300,  301), 
who  explored  in  person  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  and  sailed 
into  the  great  Indian  Ocean. 

The  fleet  under  Nearchus  took  its  departure  from  a 
station  south  of  Pattala,  about  nine  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  B.C.  326.  After 
getting  clear  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  the  first  place 
which  they  reached  in  the  Indian  Ocean  was  Krokela,  which 
Arrian  describes  as  a  sandy  island.  This  place  appears  to 
correspond  to  the  modern  Curacbee,  or  Crotchey  Bay,  in 
which  there  is  a  sandy  island,  dry  at  low-water.  At  Kro- 
kela, Arrian  places  the  commencement  of  the  territory  of 
the  Arabii,  an  Indian  nation,  and  its  termination  at  the 
river  Arabia. 

After  remaining  one  day  at  Krokela,  the  fleet  proceeded  to 
the  west,  keeping  a  promontory  (3poc)  named  Eirus  ( C.  Monze) 
on  the  right,  and  a  low  island,  almost  level  with  the  sea,  on 
their  left,  which  ran  so  near  the  coast  as  to  leave  only  a 
narrow  channel  between  both.    Having  cleared  this  passage 
and   doubled   the  cape,  they  came   to  a  bay,  or  harbour, 
protected    from   the  ocean    by   an  island    called  Bibacta 
( Churna,  or  Chilney).     This  harbour  Nearchus  called  by 
the  name  of  Alexander,  and  here  he  determined  to  remain 
till  the  season  should  be  more  favourable  for  his  progress. 
It  has  been  already  remarked  that  he  left  the  mouths  of  the 
Indus  at  the  beginning  of  October ;  and  as  the  north-east 
monsoon  does  not  commence   till  November,  and  only 
becomes  settled  in  December,  a  delay  of  some  time  was 
almost  unavoidable.    Having  remained  at  this  place  for 
twenty-four  days,  he  continued   his  voyage,  though    the 
monsoon  had  not  yet  completely  changed ;  but  he  proceeded 
very  slowly  for  some  days.    The  fleet  anchored  successively 
at  Domsp,  Sara  nop,  Sakala,  and  Morontobara,  or  Moron  to- 
barbara,  the  position  of  which  places  cannot  be  determined, 
and  afterwaras  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Arabis  {Son- 
meanny),  which  separates  the  country  of  the  Arabii  from 
that  ot  the  Orita?.     From  the  Arabis  they  proceeded  twelve 
miles  and  a  half  to  Pagala,  and  from  Pagala  nineteen  miles 
to  Kabana,  an  open  and  desert  shore :  between  Pagala  and 
Kabana  they  lost  two  galleys  and  a  transport.     From  Ka- 
bana they  proceeded  twelve  miles  to  Kokala,  where  Nearchus 
disembarked  his  men  and  formed  a  camp  on  the  shore.  Here 
Leonnatus,  who  had  been  left  in  the  country  of  the  Oritas 
by  Alexander  with  a  particular  charge  to  attend  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  fleet,  joined  them,  and  supplied  them  with 
provisions. 

After  remaining  some  days  at  Kokala,  they  proceeded 
thirty-one  miles  to  the  river  Tomerus.  This  was  the  longest 
distance  they  had  sailed  yet  in  a  day ;  and  their  progress 
corresponds  to  the  change  of  the  monsoon,  which  would 
become  more  fixed  about  this  time.  They  remained  six 
days  at  the  Tomerus,  where  they  found  barbarians,  shaggy 
on  the  body  as  well  as  on  the  head,  and  with  nails  sharp  and 
long  like  the  paws  of  wild  beasts.  Thence  thev  proceeded 
nearly  nineteen  miles  to  Malana  (Fas  Matin),  where  Arrian 
fixes  the  boundary  of  the  Oritro  and  the  commencement  of 
Gaflroaia.  The  whole  of  the  coast  from  Malana  to  Cape 
.Ia«k,  a  distance  of  450  miles  in  a  right  line,  was  inhabited 
by  the  lchthyophagi  (fish-caters),  who  lived  almost  entirely 
on  fieh.  Their  bread  was  dried  fish,  pounded  and  made 
into  loaves  or  rakes;  and  even  the  few  cattle  which  they 
had  fed  upon  dried  fish.  Arrian's  description  of  the  coast 
and  the  people  is  confirmed  bv  modern  travellers,  one  of 
whom,  quoted  by  Vincent,  informs  us  that  •  they  have  few 


ports,  little  corn  or  cattle;  their  country  is  a  low  plaiu  - 
desert;   their  chief  support  is  fish,  of  which  they  take  *  - 
of  a  prodigious  size:    these  they  salt,  partly  for  their 
and  partly  for  exportation ;  they  eat  their  fish  dry,  and  » * 
dried  fish  likewise  to  their  horses  and  cattle.* 

From  Malana  the  fleet  proceeded  thirty -seven  m  '»» 
Bagisara ;  and  on  the  following  day  they  sailed  round  ar/-. 
promontory,  which  extended  a  considerable  way  into  ih» 
(probably  Cape  JrwAaA),  and  proceeded  successively  tok. 
and  Kalama  (Kafyba),  where  they  found  the  dates  --• 
Opposite  to  Kalama  was  an  island  called  Kamine,  ¥ 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  modern  Ash  tola,  or  Sla. 
deep  Island.    From  Kalama  they  proceeded  twelve  mu 
Karbis ;    and  thence,  after  doubling  a  high  rocky  pr*T 
tory,  which  projected  nine  miles  into  the  sea,  and  .* 
is  probably  dthe  modern  Cape  Passeenoe,  they  re&ci< 
safe  harbour,  called  Mosarna,  which  must  be  lookd 
a  little  to  the  vest  of  this  cape. 

At  Mosarna  Nearchus  found  a  pilot,  who  uudrrt 
conduct  the  fleet  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  from  tin* 
they  sailed  on  each  day  a  much  greater  distance.     1 
Mosarna  they  proceeded  in  succession  to  Balomu*.  B. 
Dendrobosa  (perhaps  the  Dendrobilla  of  Ptolensw. 
Kophas,  the  position  of  which  places  is  uncertain,  scl. 
exception  of  Kophas,  which  is  perhaps  the  same  i-  . 
modern  Koppah.     From  Kophas  the  fleet   sailed  r 
Gape  Gwadel,  and  proceeded  fifty  miles  to  Kyiza,  v . 
they  did  not  land,  as  the  coast  was  rocky  and  barren, 
the  following  day  they  surprised  a  small  town,  pn.. 
situated  on  Gutter  Bay,  and  obtained  some  corn,  ?l 
they  were  greatly  in  want  of.    They  afterwards  an  I 
at  a  cape  in  the  neighbourhood  called  Bageia ;  and  t! 
proceeded  about  eighty-seven  miles  in  two  days  to  K 
sis,  a  town  in  ruins,  probably  situated  on  Chouba: 
From  Kanasis  Nearchus  sailed  twenty-four  hours  w. 
intermission  to  a  desert  coast,  where  he  was  oV.:^ 
anchor  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  as  the  di-i.v 
the  people  was  now  risen  to  such  a  height,  that  if  u 
suffered  them  to  land,  he  had  reason  to  suspect  th . 
would  not  have  returned  on  board.     From  this  pla<v 
proceeded,  in  great  want  of  provisions,  to  Kanate  ( T 
Troi,  and  Dagasira,  and  at  length  reached  Ba<h\  i  ; 
on  the  western  side  of  Cape  Jask,  which  sepan'~>* 
country  of  the  lchthyophagi  and  Karmania.    At  B*l .  '. 
found  corn,  vines,  and  fruit-trees  of  every  kind  eir» ;' 
olive,  a  town  inhabited,  and  the  inhabitants  ready  to  k. 
their  wants. 

From  Badis  they  proceeded  fifty  miles,  and  cam*  * 
anchor  on  an  open  coast,  opposite  Cape  Maketa  (£k  ' 
sendori),  from  which  point  Nearchus  considered  tt*. 
Persian  gulf  commenced.     From  Badis   they   pn 
forty-four  miles,  to  Neoptana  (near  Karroon).  in  tl»  .' 
sian  gulf.    From  Neoptana  they  sailed  on  the  follow.:;     ■ 
six  miles  to  the  river  Anamis  (Ibrahim),  at  the  m*.       ■ 
which  was  a  town  called  Harmozeia,  the  name  off        - 
still  preserved  in  the  celebrated  island  of  Ormiu. 
neighbourhood.     Near  this  place  Nearchus  landed  L»*  - 
and  ordered  the  ships  to  be  drawn  on  shore;  and  -  * 
that  Alexander  was  only  distant  a  journey  of  fire  d.j- 
went  with  a  few  attendants  to  his  camp,  and  was  n 
by  the  king  with  marks  of  the  greatest  honour  and  r  - 
At  first  Alexander  would  hardly  believe  that  the   fl«       , 
arrived  in  the  Persian  gulf  in  safety;  and  wh*r»  : 
assured  by  Nearchus  of  the  fact,  he  is  reported  to  h*u  «    ■ 
•  By  the  Grecian  Zeus  and  the  Libyan  Amnion,  I  ^* 
you  that  I  am  more  happy  in  receiving  this    inn'..     ! 
than  at  being  the  conqueror  of  all  Asia;  for  I  shot:!-: 
considered  the  loss  of  my  fleet,  and  the  failure  of  this  » 
dition,  as  a  counterbalance  to  all  the  glory  I  have  ace- 
So  anxious  was  Alexander  to  establish  a  corn  mere:  x! 
course  between  India  and  the  western  provinces  of  L:- 
empire. 

After  remaining  a  few  days  with  Alexander,  Nc- 
returned  to  the  fleet,  and  set  sail  again  about  the  U-g 
of  the  following  vear  (b.c.  325).     During  the  th:n. 
sail  three  of  the  snips  grounded  during  a  storm  on  a  • 
off  the  western  coast  of  the  island  of  Oaracta  (AmA«*u 
they  got  off  when  the  storm  ceased,  and  joined  ibe  fV 
the  following  day.    The  remainder  of  the  fleet  escaf*  1 
danger  bv  sailing  to  the  south-westward,  and  and*-.-, 
the  islands  called  at  present  the  Great  and  Little  Tom1 
the  following  morning  they  sailed  again  to  the  ma- 
leaving  on  their  left  the  island  Putora  (iVfor),  and  i.' 
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director  of  the  treasury,  in  1776.  This  was  a  new  office,  and 
was  created  for  the  purpose  of  giving  assistance  to  that  of 
comptroller-general,  which  was  filled  by  the  counsellor  of 
state  Taboureau  de  Rcaux,  a  mild  and  unassuming  man, 
who,  feeling  his  inferiority  to  Necker,  resigned  his  place  in 
the  following  year.  Necker  was  appointed  director-general 
of  finances,  in  June,  1 777,  but  without  a  seat  in  the  council. 
That  was  a  critical  period ;  the  finances  had  been  long  in  a 
state  of  great  embarrassment,  and  the  impending  war  with 
England  on  account  of  the  American  colonies  required  a 
great  increase  of  expenditure.  Necker,  being  averse  to  im- 
posing new  taxes,  endeavoured  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by 
economy  and  loans.  [Louis  XVI.]  In  1781  he  published  his 
•  Compte  Rendu,'  which  disclosed  for  the  first  time  the  state 
of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  France,  and  made  him 
numerous  enemies.  In  order  to  counteract  their  in- 
trigues, Necker  asked  for  a  scat  in  the  council  as  a  mark  of 
the  king's  confidence,  but  this  being  refused  on  the  score  of 
his  religion,  he  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  ac- 
cepted, in  May,  1781.  He  withdrew  to  Switzerland,  where 
he  purchased  an  estate  at  Copet,  on  the  banks  of  the  Leman 
Lake,  and  here  he  wrote  his  work,  'Sur  r Administration  des 
Finances,'  1784.  *  Both  Necker  and  his  predecessor  Turgot,' 
says  a  contemporary  writer,  "  worked  for  the  public  good, 
and  both  made  war  against  abuses.  But  Turgot  had  the 
disinterestedness  of  a  philosopher  and  a  philanthropist  who 
entirely  forgot  himself  for  the  good  of  the  state  and  of  man- 
kind. Necker  was  disinterested,  but  only  in  money  matters, 
for  he  was  tormented  by  the  ambition  of  fame  and  popu- 
larity. Turgot  had  faith  in  his  principles;  Necker  con- 
fided in  himself  Turgot  had  fixed  ideas  on  legislation,  and 
be  wished  to  give  a  durable  government  to  France ;  Necker 
combated  only  partial  abuses,  and  appeared  to  have  no 
settled  notions  of  the  science  of  government.  .  .  .  Turgot 
wished  to  give  to  the  French  a  political  and  moral  educa- 
tion; he  wished  to  form  public  opinion  ;  Necker  believed 
that  public  opinion  in  France  was  very  enlightened,  and  he 
bowed  himself  before  it  The  former  spoke  to  the  people 
as  a  legislator,  the  other  as  a  courtier  of  the  people/  In  his 
retreat  however,  after  his  second  resignation,  he  altered 
his  tone.  '  Public  opinion,'  he  says,  in  the  preface  to  his 
work  4Dc  TAdm in ist ration  de  M.  Necker,  par  lui-meme,' 
1791,  appears  to  me  no  longer  as  it  did  once.  The  respect 
which  I  felt  for  it  has  been  weakened  since  I  have  seen  that 
opinion  influenced  by  the  arts  of  the  wicked,  since  I  have 
seen  it  waver  and  tremble  before  men  whom  it  ought  to  have 
rightly  estimated  and  marked  with  its  scorn  and  reprobation.* 
'  Keeker's  first  resignation  however  was  much  to  be  regretted ; 
it  was  a  loss  to  France  at  a  critical  moment,  and  it  was  a 
great  fault  on  his  part,  for  he  might  have  maintained  him- 
self in  office ;  but  his  unconquerable  self-love  prevented 
him.  He  fancied  that  they  could  not  do  without  him,  and 
that  he  would  be  soon  recalled,  and  thus  become  all- 
powerful.  He  was  mistaken ;  and  when  at  last  he  returned 
to  office,  the  situation  of  the  state  was  greatly  changed,  and 
circumstances  had  become  such  as  to  require  talents  very 
superior  to  his.'  (Droz,  Histoire  du  Rcgne du  Louis  XVI. , 
b.  II,  1839.) 

In  1787  Necker  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  wrote  against 
Calonne,  who  had  just  been  dismissed  from  his  office  of  comp- 
troller-general of  the  finances,  and  he  was,  in  consequence, 
banUhed  from  the  capital,  but  was  soon  after  recalled. 
In  the  following  year  (August,  1788),  on  the  resignation  of 
Bncnnc,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  that  minister,  Louis  XVI. 
appointed  Necker  director-general  of  finances,  as  the  only 
man  capable  of  restoring  order  in  the  administration.  The 
king  had  already  promised  the  convocation  of  the  states- 
general,  and  Necker  urged  him  to  keep  his  promise.  But 
he  failed  as  a  statesman,  in  not  arranging  beforehand  a  plan 
for  the  fcittings  of  those  states,  so  as  to  prevent  the  collision 
that  took  place  on  their  first  meeting.  In  fact  Necker 
was  a  financier,  but  no  general  statesman  ;  he  was  a  phi- 
losopher and  a  man  of  letters,  but  not  a  jurist  or  a  legislator, 
and  be  was  thus  considered  by  a  man  well  qualified  to 
•udge  of  tbe-c  raattcjs.  [Mirabkai!.]  His  second  ministry 
wa»  »b'jrt.  Unable  to  clwk  or  direct  the  popular  storm, 
and  not  enjowni;  the  confidence  of  the  court,  Necker,  un- 
Williug  to  become  a  watch  wot  d  of  the  agitators,  offered 
privately  to  Loun  XVI.  to  quit  his  place  and  the  kingdom, 
if  he  thought  In*  at>»<Mirc  would  tend  to  calm  the  public 
effervev-erir.\  On  the  1 1  Hi  of  July,  J7S0,  the  king  wrote 
Imn  a  confidential  no'e,  requesting  him  to  set  off  quickly 
and  privately.     Necker  obeyed,  and  set  off  for  Switzerland 


that  very  night.    But  this  step,  instead  of  prevent;:,- 
precipitated  the  Revolution.  After  the  taking  of  ihe  if. 
the  National  Assembly  demanded  the  recall  of  NVM- 
Louis  complied.    Necker  was  received  in  triumph,1 
popularity  was  short-lived.    He  did  not  go  far  en 
please  the  movement-men.    In  December  of  the  fl. 
year,  1790,  he  gave  in   his  resignation  to  the  .V' 
Assembly,  which  received   it  with  cool  indifferent. 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Switzerland,  in  reti,  .- 
and  study,  and  wrote  several  political  tracts.    H- 
written,  several  years  before,  a  work, '  De  I'lmporu* 
Opinions  Religieuses.'      He   died  in  April,  hv, 
daughter  has  become  celebrated  as  Madame  de  v 
[Stakl.] 

NEGRO'S  IS  (from  v«p<fc,  '  dead')  is  the  term  ■■ 
particularly  to  mortification  or  death  of  bone.   Its  : 
causes  and  the  mode  of  reparation  are  the  same  as  ■ 
mortification  generally.  [Mortification;  Infla^ 
Bone.] 
NECTARINE.    [Pbach.] 
NECTARiNI'ADiE.    [Sum-Birds.] 
NECTO'PODA.    [NuclbobranchiataJ 
NECTU'RUS,  M.  Rafinesque's  name  for  a  p  r.> 
rotremata,  placed  by  Cuvier  between  the  Aiui :  . 
lotl]  and  the  Proteii  of  Laurenti.     This  km 
Mennbranchus   of  Harlan  and  the  Phanerubr  /. « 
Fitzinger. 

Generic  Character, — Four  toes  on  each  foot  A 
teeth  on  their  in  term  axil  laries,  and  another,  p*r. .. 
more  extended,  on  their  m  axil  laries. 

Necturus  lateralis  {Triton  lateralis  of  Sir: 
branchus  lateralis  of  Harlan;  and  Phanerobr:- 
Fitzinger)  is  the  species  best  known,  and  will  sent 
example  of  the  genus.  It  is  olive,  with  black- 
above*  and  a  blackish  stripe  running  from  the  mi> 
above  the  eye  and  reaching  to  the  branch  iff,  win*:. 
comes  continuous  with  the  blackish  belly,  wh.rh 
gated  with  olive  spots.  The  size  is  considerable;  ;- 
as  much  as  two  or  three  feet  in  length. 

Geographical  Distribution. — The  great  North  .t 
lakes. 


Necturus  lateralis. 

NEDJED,  or  NEDJD.    [Arabia.] 
NEEDLE  MANUFACTURE.  Thisbranch  f 
is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  Spain,  from  uV 
stance  of  the  name  Spanish  needles  being  orig- 
in England,  although  the  art  was  brought  here : 
many.    Needles  were  first  made  in  England  abou: 
1565,  by  Elias  Crowse  or  Krause,  a  German,* 
in  London.    This  manufacture  can  never  bee-" 
much  importance  to  a  nation,  and  it  is  not  the* 
prising  that  we  are  without  any  historical  di-n  * 
progress.     The  reputation  long  enjoyed  by  A 
needles  points  out  the  particular  locality  in  Lou ; 
the  manufacture  was  carried  on.    At  this  time,  t 
number  of  needles  are  made  at  Hathersage  in  Df 
in  Warwickshire,  in  and  near  Birmingham,  an* 
Redditch  in  Worcestershire. 

The  manufacturing  processes  are  as  follows :-s 
wire  of  the  required  thickness  is  first  cut  into  j 
about  five  inches,  and  these  lengths,  being  pi*1'1- 
in  a  bundle,  are  bound  together  by  means  of  •:■• 
five  inches  in  diameter,  placed  at  each  end  of  th 
This  bundle  is  then  placed  on  a  cast-iron  table. ." 
to  and  fro  upon  it,  under  the  pressure  of  aflat  bar  : 
which  means  the  wires  are  made  perfectly  strain- 
dozen  and  a  half  or  two  dozens  of  these  wire*  r 
taken  by  the  grinder,  and  together  are  pointed  . 
dry  grindstone.    This  process  requires  consul' 
terity  for  its  proper  accomplishment,  as  csch  i»irc  r 
so  held  by  the  grinder  as  to  revolve  in  conurt  * 
grindstone.  It  is  this  dry-grinding  which  makes  il 
a  needle-grinder  so  injurious  to  health,  through  il  •' 
of  the  small  particles  of  steel  which  are  thrown  s 
the  operation.  A  preservative  against  this  evil  a*»  •  • 
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i  ded :  this  consists  of  a  maBkof  magnetic  wire-gauze,  worn 

>  iis  to  protect  the  mouth,  and  the  particles  of  metal,  being 
itracted  by  this  means,  are  prevented  from  passing! into 

10  lungs.  It  is  but  seldom  however  that  the  grinders  can 
!>-  nduced  to  wear  these  masks. 

When  the  pointing  is  finished,  the  wires  are  cut  into  the 
vq  uired  lengths,  and  the  holes  or  eyes  are  perforated.  This 
aeration  is  usually  performed  by  females.  The  tools  era- 
ti'iyed  are,  a  small  anvil  fixed  on  the  work-bench,  a  hammer, 

finely-pointed  and  well-tempered  'steel  punch,  a  pair  of 
Ivors,  a  file,  and  a  block  ofiead.    The  woman  first  slightly 

.tens  the  unpointed  end  by  a  stroke  of  the  hammer,  then 

tkes  an  indentation  on  one  side  by  means  of  the  punch 
id  hammer;  the  needle  is  then  taken  from  off  the  anvil, 
■A,  being  placed  with  the  indented  side  downwards  on  the 

h  k  of  lead,  the  perforation  is  completed  by  striking  with 
n*  punch  and  hammer  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  needle. 
tddmg  then  the  needle  in  the  plyers,  the  head  is  some- 
hat  bent,  and  with  the  file  the  guttering  is  performed, 
Inch  is  the  forming  of  the  channel  that  may  be  seen  on 
eh  side  where  the  perforation  is  made.  The  head  is  then 
toothed  by  passing  the  file  over  it.  Needles  to  which  the 
mie  drilled-eyed  is  applied  are  perforated  in  the  manner 
iu  described,  but  the  additional  process  is  used  of  smooth- 
.u  the  ey<*  by  means  of  a  drill  after  it  is  perforated. 
Fur  racking  the  eyes  and  gutters  in  large  needles,  ma- 

Mery  is  employed.  The  wires  used  for  making  these 
idles  are  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  the  channels  and  eyes 
-•  £>rmed  in  the  middle,  when  the  two  needles  thus  made 
'  cut  asunder,  and  their  heads  smoothed  with  a  file. 
1  Hese  operations  being  performed  when  the  steel  wires  are 
n  soft  state,  they  are  more  or  less  bent,  and  must  be  straight- 
t.-rl,  which  is  done  by  rolling  them  on  one  plate  of  metal 
•  ler  the  weight  of  another.  The  needles  are  then  placed, 
my  thousands  together,  in  a  kind  of  crucible,  and  covered 

r  with  ashes,  when  they  are  put  into  a  close  furnace  and 
posed  to  a  cherry-red  heat.     When  this  degree  of  heat 

>  been  attained,  the  crucible  is  withdrawn,  and  the  needles 
dropped  into  cold  water,  from  which  they  are  taken  out 

1  put  upon  an  iron  plate  almost  red  hot,  where  they  are 
ned  about  so  as  to  cause  the  heat  to  apply  equally  to  all, 
1  as  fast  as  the  needles  become  of  a  blue  colour,  they  are 
ioved  as  being  of  a  proper  temper. 

>  uch  of  the  needles  as  now  appear  crooked  are  straitened 
a  small  anvil  by  blows  from  a  hammer. 

'he  needles  are  next  ranged  in  parallel  rows  upon  a 
i  .so  cloth,  which  has  been  smeared  with  a  mixture  of  oil, 
soap,  and  fine  emery  powder.  In  this  cloth  from  40,000 
:»n.<iuo  needles  are  rolled  up,  and  several  of  these  rolls 
placed  together  in  a  machine  like  a  mangle.  The 
nig  to  which  they  are  here  subjected  is  continued,  by 
'in  of  steam  or  water  power,  for  two  and  sometimes 
co  days,  during  which  time  the  cloth  wrappers,  being 
n  out,  require  to  be  once  or  twice  replaced  by  new  ones, 
.n  taken  out, after  this  rolling,  the  needles  are  perfectly 
:  lit. 

m;v  must  now  be  sorted,  by  placing  the  heads  of  all  in 

-nine  direction.     This  task,  as  well  as  that  of  separating 

ken  and  spoiled  needles  from  such  as  are  sound,  is  per- 

;i«-tl  by  children.     Placing  a  finger-stall  of  cloth  on  the 

-  linger  of  the  right  hand,  the  ends  of  about  a  dozen 

lies   are  pressed  against  it,   when  such  as  have  their 

it  a   next  to  the  cloth  stick  into  it,  and  are  withdrawn 

i  ease.     The  needles  thus  arranged  are  then  placed,  a 

t«»r  of  a  hundred  together,  in  papers  for  sale. 

is  not  possible  to  form  any  satisfactory  estimate  of  the 

ibor  of  needles  made  and  used  in  this  kingdom,  neither 

.  «*  know  the  quantity  nor  value  of  such  as  are  exported, 

hey  pass  at  the  Custom-house,  with  a  great  variety  of 

'  i    objects,  under  the  general  name  of  haberdashery. 

lies  of  English  make  are  very  generally  esteemed  for 

r  superior  quality. 

Cabbage's  Economy  of  Machinery  and  Manufactures; 

hier's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  'Manufactures  in  Metal.') 

K  K  FS,  PETER,  called  •  the  Old/  born  at  Antwerp  in 

\  ear  1 570,  was  a  disciple  of  the  elder  Henry  Steenwyck, 

i>    manner  he  closely  imitated.     He  painted  views  of 

rhes  and  convents,  especially  interiors,  preferring  those 

:♦..  Oothic  style  of  architecture.     He  possessed  a  pro- 

i    knowledge  of  perspective,  and  represented  his  sub- 

.    with  all  their  rich  ornaments,  and  every  member  of 

architecture,   with   strict   truth,  and  yet  without  be- 

. ..»   t  be  appearance  of  anxious  labour.    Every  object  is 
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marked  with1  minute  precision,  and  finished  with  an  exqui- 
site touch  and  a  light  pencil.  His  bright  clear  pictures,  in 
which  he  avoided  the  darkish  brown  colouring  sometimes 
observable  in  the  works  of  his  master  Steenwyck,  are  the 
most  esteemed.  Being  an  indifferent  designer  of  figures, 
he  often  got  F.  Francks,  Van  Thulden,  Velvet  Breughel, 
orTeniers,  to  paint  the  figures ;  those  of  the  two  last  greatly 
enhance  the  value  of  the  pictures  of  Neefs. 

He  died  in  1651,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  His  son, 
Peter  Martin  (called  'the  Young')  painted  in  the  same 
style,  and  chose  the  same  subjects  as  his  father,  but  was  by 
no  means  equal  to  him. 

NEER,  ARNOLD  VANDER,  born  at  Amsterdam  in 
1619,  is  well  known  to  connoisseurs  and  artists  both  by  the 
peculiarity  of  his  style  and  by  the  handling  and  transparence 
of  his  landscapes.  His  subjects  are  chiefly  views  of  villages 
with  fishermen's  huts  on  the  low  banks  of  rivers  and  canals. 
His  pencilling  is  remarkably  neat,  his  touch  free  and  clear, 
and  his  imitation  of  nature  faithful.  His  reputation  is 
founded  on  his  moonlight  scenes,  in  which  he  has  never 
been  excelled,  and  perhaps  never  equalled.  The  lustre  of  his 
skies  about  the  moon,  and  the  reflection  of  the  beams  on  the 
water,  whether  calm  or  slightly  rippled,  are  inimitable.  His 
genuine  pictures  are  highly  prized  all  over  Europe.  In 
some  instances  they  are  rather  too  black,  probably  from  the 
effects  of  time.     He  died  in  1683,  aged  sixty-four. 

NEER,  EGLON  HENDRICK  VANDER,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1643.  He  studied 
first  under  his  father,  and  afterwards  under  Jacob  Vanloo. 
He  was  well  versed  in  all  the  branches  of  the  art.  In  his- 
tory, his  composition  is  skilful  and  his  drawing  correct ;  his 
portraits,  both  large  and  small,  are  spirited  and  well 
coloured ;  and  his  conversations  have  all  the  excellencies  of 
Terburg.  He  lived  first  at  Paris,  then  at  Orange,  and 
lastly  at  the  court  of  the  elector  palatine  at  Diisseldorf, 
where  he  died  in  1 703. 

NE  E'XEAT  REGNO,  the  name  of  a  writ  which  issues 
out  of  Chancery  on  the  application  of  a  party  complainant, 
to  prevent  his  debtor  from  leaving  the  realm.  The  writ  is 
directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the  debtor  is ; 
and  after  reciting  that  '  it  is  represented  to  the  king  in  his 
Chancery  on  the  part  of  the  complainant  against  the  debtor, 
the  defendant,  that  he  the  said  defendant  is  greatly  indebted 
to  the  said  complainant,  and  designs  quickly  to  go  into  parts 
beyond  the  seas  (as  by  oath  made  on  that  behalf  appears), 
which  tends  to  the  great  prejudice  and  damage  of  the  said 
complainant,'  commands  him  to  '  cause  the  said  debtor  to 
give  sufficient  bail  or  security,  in  the  sum  of  /.,  that 

he  will  not  go,  or  attempt  to  go,  into  parts  beyond  the  seas, 
without  leave  of  the  said  court;'  and  in  case  the  said 
debtor  shall  refuse  to  give  such  bail  or  security,  the  sheriff 
is  to  commit  him  to  prison  until  he  shall  do  it  of  his  own 
accord,  &c. 

The  question  which  always  arises  on  application  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  for  this  writ,  is  nothing  more  than  this : 
whether  the  plaintiff  has  made  out  a  case  which  is  conform- 
able to  the  terms  of  the  writ,  as  interpreted  by  the  decisions 
of  the  court. 

The  writ  cannot  be  applied  for  unless  in  a  suit,  that  is, 
unless  a  bill  is  already  filed;  but  a  plaintiff  may  apply  for 
it  in  any  stage  of  a  suit,  whether  the  writ  is  prayed  for  by 
the  bill  or  not.  The  plaintiff  cannot  have  the  writ  if  he  is 
out  of  the  jurisdiction.  There  must  be  a  debt  in  equity 
actually  due  at  the  time  when  the  writ  is  applied  for;  and 
the  writ  will  not  be  granted  for  a  demand  on  which  a  party 
can  be  held  to  bail  at  law.  The  application  for  the  writ 
must  be  accompanied  with  an  affidavit  swearing  positively 
to  the  debt,  except  where  the  bill  is  for  an  account,  in 
which  case  it  it  sufficient  if  the  plaintiff  swear  that  he 
believes  there  is  a  balance  in  his  favour ;  or  except  where 
there  is  other  decisive  evidence  of  the  debt,  such  as  may 
appear  from  the  master's  report  absolutely  confirmed,  or 
from  admissions  in  the  answer.  The  affidavit  must  also 
show  that  the  defendant  is  going  abroad,  or  it  must  show 
facts  which  prove  that  conclusion,  and  that  the  debt  will 
be  in  danger  if  he  quit  the  realm.  The  writ  may  be  moved 
for  ex  parte,  and  it  issues  until  answer  and  further  order. 
A  defendant  may  apply  to  discharge  the  writ  on  putting  in 
his  answer. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further  particulars  here. 

This  writ  is  founded  ou  the  real  or  supposed  prerogative 
of  the  king  to  restrain  his  subjects  from  departing  from 
the  realm.    The '  Natura  Brevium '  contains  two  forms  of 
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was  written  for  popular  use.    The  European  protnotrr* 
algebra,  with  the  exception  only  of  Vieta,  adopted  tfc< 
of  two  species  of  quantities,  positive  and  negative,  eit'i 
explanation  above  noticed..    Vieta  not  only  avoided 
negative  quantity,  but,  as  for  as  he  could,  dis}>eiised  \ 

quires  no  secumy  irom  uie  Fv,,a«u  ««, -*--.    subtractive  terms  and  subtraction  itself.    Hediscar. 

other  respects  from  the  other  writ.    These  writs  are  both    double  nature  of  quantities  in  the  words  Tina  autea 
entitled  De  Securitate  Invenienda,  &c,  and  seem  to  be  in    minus  non  constituunt  genera  divefsa,' 


writs,  one  of  which  has  for  its  object  to  restrain  a  clergyman 
from  going  abroad  without  the  king's  licence,  and  com- 
mands the  sheriff  to  take  security  from  him  or  commit  him 
to  prison ;  the  other  has  for  its  object  to  prevent  a  layman 
from  going  abroad  without  the  king's  licence ;  but  it  re- 
quires no  security  from  the  party,  and  differs  m  ™™™ 


Substance,  though  not  in  name,  writs  of  Ne  Exeat  Regno 
?rom  the  former  of  the  two  the  present  writ  of  Ne  Exeat 
seems  to  be  derived- 

It  is  said  that  the  object  of  the  writ,  as  applied  to  clergy- 
men, was  to  prevent  them  from  having  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  Papal  see.  Whether  the  prerogative  on  which 
these  writs  were  founded  was  a  usurpation  on  the  part  of 
the  crown  or  not,  is  a  matter  which  has  been  somewhat  dis- 
cussed. The  opinion  that  such  a  power  as  that  which  is 
exercised  by  this  writ  *  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to 
the  antient  common  law,  which,  in  the  freedom  of  its  spirit, 
allowed  every  man  to  depart  the  realm  at  his  own  pleasure ' 
(Beames),  is  a  vague  surmise,  expressed  in  language  equally 
vague.  This  writ,  which  was  originally  designed  solely  for 
political  purposes,  has  now  been  applied,  as  already  ex- 
plained, to  the  object  of  restraining  a  debtor  from  evading 
his  creditor's  demand  by  quitting  the  realm ;  this  applica- 
tion has  been  sanctioned  by  long  usage,  the  commencement 
of  which  is  now  unknown. 

(A  Brief   View    of  the  Writ  Ne  Exeat  Regno,  by 
Beames.) 

NEGAPATAM,  a  town  and  port  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  in  1 0°  45'  N.  lat.  and  79°  55'  E.  long.  The  Portuguese 
had  formerly  a  settlement  here,  which  was  taken  from  them 
in  1660  by  the  Dutch,  who  added  materially  to  its  defences, 
and  made  it  their  principal  station  in  that  quarter.  They 
established  a  mint  for  coining  gold  money,  and  carried  on 
an  extensive  trade  from  the  port.  The  fort  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  in  1781, 
and  since  then  the  European  inhabitants  have  deserted  the 
place.  Many  of  the  houses  fell  quickly  into  ruins,  and 
others  were  pulled  down,  such  of  the  materials  as  were  of 
value  being  carried  away  to  Madras.  The  native  town  is 
likewise  much  decayed,  and  the  population  is  greatly 
diminished.  The  trade  at  present  is  quite  inconsiderable, 
being  almost  wholly  confined,  as  far  as  Europeans  are  con- 
cerned, to  the  procuring  of  refreshments  for  snips  that  touch 
at  the  port  for  that  purpose.  

NEGATIVE  AND  IMPOSSIBLE  QUANTITIES.  If 
the  plan  of  this  work  had  permitted  detailed  treatises  on 
different  branches  of  science,  the  subject  before  us  would 
have  fallen  under  the  head  of  Algebra,  and  would  have 
been  fully  treated  in  the  description  of  the  difference 
between  algebra  and  arithmetic.  As  it  is,  the  present  arti- 
cle and  that  on  Operation  will  embrace  the  consideration 
of  those  peculiar  abstractions  the  attainment  of  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  science  of  algebra  from  the  art  which  was 
cultivated  by  the  Italians  of  the  sixteenth  century 

In  the  oldest  treatises  on  algebra  which  exist  there  is  men- 
tion of  a  modification  of  quantity  unknown  in  arithmetic, 
called  negative  quantity,  as  distinguished  from  positive.    In 
the  VigaG  anita  we  find  this  distinction  and  the  rules  for  its 
use  precisely  as  in  modern  treatises :  one  of  the  commenta- 
tors says  that  negation  is  contrariety ;  and  the  'Liliwati'  con- 
tains the  geometrical  interpretation  of  a  negative  line, 
namely,  a  line  measured  in  the  direction  contrary  to  that  of 
a  positive  line.    The  commentator  says  that  Patna  is  fifteen 
yojanas  east,  and  Allahabad  eight  yojanas  west,  of  a  place 
called  Varanasi;  '  the  interval  or  difference  is  twenty-three 
vojanas,  and  is  not  obtained  but  by  addition  of  the  num- 
bers.   Therefore,  if  the  difference  between  two  contrary 
quantities  be  required,  their  sum  must  be  taken.9     Surely 
it  will  be  said  that  algebra  began  in  a  strange  confusion  of 
ideas ;  but  yet  the  fault  is  rather  in  expression  than  in  concep- 
tion. An  art  was  in  existence  presenting  undoubted  means  of 
discovering  truth,  commencing  with  a  generalization  of  which 
the  use  was  obvious,  but  not  the  meaning.    In  Diophantus 
we  find  the  common  rule  announced  as  a  definition  (with- 
out even  a  previous  notice  of  the  distinction  of  quantities) 
in  Wrm*  as  broad  as  the  following :  '  Aui//ic  lirl  \Ii\f/iv  iroXXa- 
vXatunilvja  wom  Hurapiiv*  &c. ;  literally,  •  Defect  upon  defect 
repeated,  makes  existence.'  In  Mohammed  BenMusa  [Musa] 
the  rules  are  announced  in  the  same  way,  though  the  sepa- 
rate existence  of  positive  and  negative  quantities  does  not 
seem  to  be  assumed  *  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  work 


It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  the  earlier  algeb" 
through  their  different  uses  of  negative  quantities,    i 
creations  of  algebra  retained  their  existence,  in  the  L  - 
the  obvious  deficiency  of  rational  explanation  which  ck 
tensed  every  attempt  at  their  theory.    Newton,  and  I 
distinctly  admit  the  existence  of  the  quantity  leas  tbi 
thing :  the  latter  asserts  that  a  man  who  has  no  pr  . 
and  is  in  debt  50  crowns,  would  only  have  nothing  if  a- 
else  made  him  richer  by  a  gilt  of  50  crowns,  and  tbe 
begins  with  50  crowns  less  than  nothing:.     Elen 
treatises  for  the  most  part  try  to  append  an  explanat 
negative  quantities  to  an  algebra  which  is  nothing  - 
than  arithmetic  instead  of  introducing  those  new  a  • 
tions  which  are  the  basis  of  the  separate  science :  * 
algebra,  instead  of  being  systematically  learnt,  is  r 
by  slow  and  often  dubious  steps  from  arithmetical  ru'i 
in  which  the  rules  of  operation  of  the  former  science  r,i 
ployed,  preceded  by  the  principles  of  the  latter.  Few  <fc-  • 
acquire  a  real  perception  of  the  meaning  of  the  sebjee\  \ 
those  who  study  mathematics  to  great  extent.   It  is  ru 
notoriety  that  difficulties  attend  the  beginner  in  lit « 
a  nature  totally  different  from  those  which  are  i  - 
geometry ;  so  tnat  while  a  person  who  has  reed  a  ie« 
of  Euclid  may  be  imagined  capable  of  writing  an  u?> 
commentary  on  what  he  knows,  another  who  has  tr'-> 
a  common  elementary  treatise  on  algebra  is  conso  c- 
of  a  great  increase  of  working  power*  with  a  ghmtae- 
principles  which  owe  their  reception  more  to  tl>c  - 
failing  accuracy  of  their  results  than  to  native  ev.c' 
logical  deduction  from  easily  admitted  truths. 

It  is  but  recently  that  such  a  view  ha*  been  t  ~- 
algebra  as  will  at  once  explain  both  the  distraction  r' 
tive  and  negative  quantities,  and  the  difficulty  atie-  •'. 
square  roots  of  negative  quantities,  usually  ealWd  »-- 
bte  quantities.     We  shall  endeavour  to  ascend  tt»  tb  - 
of  algebra,  on  the  supposition  that  the  student  fcxs  - 
what  beginners  usually  read,  and  is  well  eeqaai?  ^  - 
the  common  operations.    We  must  however  prwir- 
as  in  all  other  cases  where  the  first  principles  of  & 
have  been  matter  of  dispute,  it  by  no  means  f<  1: . 
oue  view  of  the  subject  is  the  most  easy  to  ew*  s. 
Something  must  depend  on  the  intellectual  con»tiu 
the  individual;    and  if  this    be  most    probably    - 
geometry,  the  remark  applies  with  still  greater  I  - 
algebra. 

The  first  abstraction  which  meets  us  in  arithmc :. 
the  transition  from  actual  magnitudes  (concrete  r  l 
so  called)  to  their  numerical  representations.     We  * 
general  properties  of  numbers,  in  which  we  learn  t 
number  independently  of  a  specific  concrete  unit  i 
see  in  7+5  —  3=7—3  +  5  a  relation  equally  true  * 
may  be  the  nature  or  magnitude  of  the  unit.    ^ 
drop  the  concrete  number  and  rise  to  the  abstrari  ■ 
something  more  by  the  transition  than  immed>s'> 
pears ;    and    this   the   student  should  particular  - 
because  some  of  the  succeeding  difficulties  wlu,-- 
the  passage  into  algebra  are  very  similar  inehsrsctrt 
preceded  by  a  stranger  and  harder  process.    The  c: 
of  multiplication  takes  a  power  and  a  property  whir.: 
not  before :  thus  if  we  denote  concrete  number  h>  * 
numerals,  aud  if  we  speak  of  yards,  it  is  deer  that 
=XXXV,,or  seven  yards  taken  five  times  is  tl.  - 
yards.    But  we  may  not  therefore  say  that  VII  X5  =  \  * 
for  VII X  5,  the  number  5  multiplied  by  7  yards  [>1-  * 
cation],  is  an  incongruous  and  unmeaning  set  of  * . 
it  would  be  equally  improper  to  say  that  it  is  mud  s 
not  thirty-five  yards.    In  abstract  numoers  no  such 
is  necessary  ;  7  X  5  and  5X7  are  both  the  saose.     ; 
had  never  considered  number  independently  of  nu 
measured  or  repeated  by  it,  the  arithmetician  «>•.. 
confounded  VII X 5  and  5  X  VII,  because  he  wo; 
have  found  that  no  false  results  would  have  sprui^ 
from;  while  VII X  5  would  have  been  a  sort  of  uur 
quantity,  useful  in  practice  and  difficult  in  theory. 
We  are  now  on  the  ground  of  abstract  arithnsetrc,  *. 
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.  imaginable  existence,  unless  a  be  greater  thaui;  when 
—  b,  tin*  magnitude  of  a—b  vanishes  entirely,  and  when  a 
loss  than  b,  the  direction  to  perform  a  — 6  is  just  the  same 

*  asking  fur  a  part  which  shall  be  greater  than  the 
a  ile  i>f  which  tt  is  a  part.  If  vre  confined  ourselves  to 
uiicukir  arithmetic,  in  which  all  numbers  used  have  spe- 
tie  values,  it  would  most  likely  be  thought  of  no  use  to 

irrr  the  subject  further,  and  in  one  point  of  view  correctly; 

lat'is,  it  would  be  of  little  moment  to  deduce  methods  by 
inch  an  individual  so  careless  as  to  write  down  and  ope- 

Ae  upon  such  a  symbol  as  3  — 4  might  be  enabled  to  arrive 
ii  subsequent  correction  of  the  mistake  which  a  glance  at 

.i'  symbol  sliould  show  him  he  has  made.  But  whon  we 
i-  ^'tieral  symbols  of  number,  we  are  liable  to  mistakes 

'  two  kinds,  both  dependent  upon  our  liability  to  invert 

murder  of  terms  of  which  the  less  should  be  subtracted 

!'"Lrst,  we  may  mistake  the  nature  of  the  quantity  which 
Miili :  thus  if  it  he  part  of  the  conditions  of  a  problem  that 
pay  £a  and  receive  £b.  and  if  the  application  of  the  con- 
lio'us  requires  that  I  should  state  how  much  I  gain  or  lose, 
e  answer  should  be  either  a  loss  of  £(a— 6)  or  a  gain  of 

■  A  — n),  according  as  a  or  b  is  the  greater.  We  have  then 
a   choice  between  adopting  one  of  these  with  the  chance 

being  entirely  wrong,  or  of  working  the  problem  in  two 
-tmel  ways.     And  if  it  should  happen  that  the  conditions 

(lie  problem  present  this  alternative  in  six  distinct  in- 
iiK'os  (and  sometimes  it  happens  oftoner),  there  would  be 
p  loss  than  G4  cases  of  solution,  all,  arithmetically  spcak- 
'„'.  essentially  different  in  the  mode  of  obtaining  the 
i  < wit,  whether  the  answers  obtained  be  the  same  or  dif- 

Secoiidly,  we  may  make  an  error  of  the  same  kind  in  the 

mils  of  operation.  For  instance,  suppose  we  have 
\-b—e,  which  it  is  convenient  to  exhibit  in  the  form  of  o 
.red  by  one  single  addition  or  subtraction.     If  we  assume 

aiklition,  and  write  a+{b-c),  we  maybe  in  error;  for  if 
i.:  le^s  than  c,  the  proper  alteration  is  a—  (c— b). 
It  is  evident  that  both  species  of  mistakes  are  precisely 
i  lie  same  kind.     Let  us  call  them,  for  distinction,  errors 

interpretation  and  errors  of  operation,  and  let  us  show 
-t  that  an  error  of  interpretation  will  produce  the  error 
operation  and  no  other.  If.  in  the  first  problem,  we  sup- 
-v  a  —  b  to  be  lost  where  b  —  a  is  really  gained,  and  if  the 

libera,  far  instance,  require  the  result  of  the  preceding  to 

annexed  to  a  loss  x,  we  shall  suppose  there  is  altogether 
lo-a  of  x+ta  —  b),  whereas  it  should  be  a  loss  of  only 
-i  A  —  a).  Secondly,  the  error  of  operation  will  produce 
i,-  error  of  interpretation,  whenever  any  interpretation  is 
ilk' ;   for  when  wa  look  at  x+la-b)  as  a  loss,  we  shall 

'.eiiily  suppose  it  to  be  more  of  a  loss  than  x,  or  that  a  —  i 

loit   besides;  whereas,  had  wo  lo.ikird  at  *—  (&— a),  m 

mill  have  inferred  that  there  is  a  less  loss  than  x,  or  if  3 
T«  lost,  b—a  was  gained.  Now  the  first  step  of  tin 
mux  algebraist,  before  he  attempts  any  transition  from 
iv«r=ul  arithmetic  to  algebra,  must  be  to  examine  by  many 
-..unecs  the  effect  of  both  classes  of  errors  upon  thesubse 
,-m  proceedings  and  results.  We  shall  here  only  staff 
,.  truths  at  which  he  will  finally  arrive,  with  an  example 

u.u-h.  The  beginner  cannot,  as  the  proficient  may  do, 
,■  ix  sufficient  reason  for  these  results  in  the  common  rules 

.il^fbiaical  operation;  and  we  should  doubt  that  anything 
1 1  a*  large  number  of  examples  would  serve  to  give  him  the 
.   e".T-ry  insight  into  the  conclusions. 

I .  The  mistake  of  operation,  how  often  soever  repeated, 
,,[  how  complicated  soever  the  deductions  which  may  be 
,i,i  ii  from  it,  produces  no  result  in  any  way  different  from 
...i  of  the  correct  process ;  that  is,  its  result  can  be  reduced 

t  he  result  of  the  correct  process  by  the  use  of  no  more 

in  those  rules  which  apply  in  the  rational  process. 

('bus  ifx  +  o— 6,  wrongly  taken  tobea:+(a  — 6),  6  being 
.iter  than  a,  be  multiplied  by  x+p—q,  wrongly  taken  as 
~-:p  —  q\  <i  being  gi  eater  tlianp,  we  find  as  the  (supposed) 
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**+{*- b+p-q}  x+(a-b)  (p-qi, 

to  which  the  application  of  the  common  rules  gives  , 

x'+ax— bx+px  —  qx+ap— bp— aq+bq, 
precisely  the  same  as  the  product  of  x+a—  b  and  x+p—q 
The  reason  of  this  is  as  follows  : — In  all  tlte  rational  cases 
of  the  four  operations,  a  term  in  the  construction  of  which 
two  signs  ore  used  has  +  before  it,  if  those  two  signs  ba 
-like,  and  —  if  Ibcy  be  unlike,  as  in 

a+b-ic-d),  or  a+b-(0+c-d) 

=a+b-e+d 

(a-b)  (c-d)  or  (U+a-6)  (O+e-d) 

=  0+ac  -  ad-  bc+bd. 

If  then  a  term  were  subjected  to  the  signs  ++.  it  would 

make  no  difference  if  the  same  term  were  subjected  to  the 

iigns  ^ ,  for  the  effect  of is  the  use  of  +.     If  then 

we  take  x+a-b  wrongly  as  X-ib-a),  we  see  that  when 
we  coma  to  add  this,  say  to  c,  we  hare 
c+{x-(b-a)\ 
in  which  a,  before  it  is  disengaged,  must  come  under   the 

signs  + ■  or,  if  the  phrase  be  less  objectionable,  under 

the  application  of  the  rules  to  those  signs,  successively.  But 
"  e  correct  process  would  give 

c+{x+(a-b)} 
which  a  falls  under  the  application  of  the  rules  to  +  +  ; 
d  such  application  to  +  +  gives  the  some  result  as  that 

H ,  necessarily  and  demonstrably,  though  in  one  of 

;  two  applications  there  is  the  symbol  of  absurdity.  In 
;  same  way  the  other  cases  may  be  proved,  whence  it  fal- 
vs  that  however  many  of  these  simple  operations  may  be 
performed,  no  result  can  arise  except  either  that  of. the  cor- 
*  operation  or  one  which  may  be  brought  to  it  by  the 
operations  on  signs,  already  described. 

We  must  here  pause  to  remind  the  reader  that  errors, 
however  palpable  and  admitted,  are  not  necessarily  produc- 
tive  of  error.     True    reasoning,   on  true  principles,   must 
lead  to  truth;  but  if  for  true  we  write  false,  and  for  truth 
falsehood,  we  have  nolonger  any  right  to  say  must,  but  only 
most  probably  will.  If  then  we  can  show  of  a  particular  class 
of  errors  that,  used  in  a  certain  way,  the  results  agree  with 
those  of  true  reasoning  on  true  principles,  we  may  demand  the 
of  those  errors  as  demonstrated  means  of  finding  truth, 
;  mind  of  man  would  never  stop  at  such  a  point ;  but,  for 
all  that,  we  have  the  conclusion,  as  a  logical  consequence  of 
the  rules  of  arithmetic,  that  the  mistake  of  the  impossible 
htraclion  introduced  in  operations,  and  not  having  pre- 
jusly   vitiated   the   interpretation   by  which   the   funda- 
mental objects  of  operation  (equations)  were  deduced  from 
the  conditions  of  the  problem,  will  produce  no  falsehood  in 
the  result. 

2.  Let  us  now  examine  the  consequences  of  the  error  of 
interpretation.  The  effect  of  this  is,  that  we  write  a  —  b 
instead  of  6  -  a,  but  at  the  same  time  we  suppose  the  quantity 
of  which  we  are  thinking  to  be  of  a  diametrically  opposite 
character  to  that  which  it  ought  to  have.  But  also  at  the 
same  time  we  add  this  symbol  where  we  should  subtract  it, 
and  vice  vertU;  so  that  whore  we  should  taken  —  b.  and  add, 
giving  c  +  (a—ii),  we  make  one  mistake  in  taking  b  —  a,  and 
another  in  subtracting,  giving  c  —  {b  —  a).  When  mere  rules 
i-.-iic  to  be  applied,  we  find  thesamc  result  from  both,  namely, 
.  i(i-.6  and  c—b+a.  We  might  then  so  manage  as  to 
elude  the  actual  presentation  of  the  negative  quantity,  as  in 
the  fallowing  problem:— Two  persons  are  now  aged  00  and 
40 ;  at  what  dato  is  (was,  or  will  be,  as  the  case  may  be)  the 
first  twice  as  old  as  the  second  ?  Let  us  suppose  that  we 
reach  the  date  by  going  a  years  forward  and  afterwards  b 
years  back  from  the  epoch  to  which  we  then  come;  here  is 
a  supposition  which  is  perfectly  competent  to  yield  any  re- 
sult, before  or  after  the  present  epoch,  by  properly  assuming 
a  and  b.  But  we  must  now  choose  a  supposition;  let  it  be 
that  the  ratio  in  question  exists  at  some  future  lime,  that  is, 
a  is  greater  than  b.  In  a  —  b  years  then  the  thing  happens; 
consequently, 

50+(a-o)=2(40+{a-6))  .  .  (I) 
fii)+a-6=80+2a-26    .  .  .  (2) 
80+80- SA-  50-o+6=0 
30+a-6=0 
6=a+30.  ' 

Or  any  number  of  years  forward  and  30  more  years  back  it 
all  the  answer  the  conditions  of  the  problem  will  give,  or 
the  event  took  place  30  years  ago.  But  the  correctness  of 
this  reasoning  is  only  a  semblance,  for  the  result  contradicts 
the  supposition  on  which  it  was  obtained,  namely,  that  a  ii 
S2 
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greater  than  fc    To  increase  50  by  the  excess  of  a  over  30 
mora  than  a  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  arithmetician.    If 
then  it  be  taken  that  o  is  less  than  b,  or  that  the  event  hap- 
pened 6— a  years  ago,  we  have 
^  50-(6-a)=2(40-(o-a))  .   .  (3) 

50-6+a=80-26+2a  ....  (4) 
and  (4)  is  the  same  as  (2)  ;  so  that  we  arrive  at  the  same 
result  as  before,  and  find  our  conclusion  to  justify  the  sup- 
position on  which  it  was  made.  The  steps  (1)  and  (3)  differ 
to  the  same  effect  as  if  an  error  of  operation  had  been  made 
on  (4)  or  (2)  in  retracing  the  steps. 

In  the  preceding,  by  the  use  of  two  symbols,  a  and  6,  we 
have  enabled  ourselves  to  obtain  a  correct  and  intelligible 
answer,  even  by  the  incorrect  process,  since  we  end  with  the 
determination  of  6— a  (=30),  even  where  we  reasoned  on 
a— b.  If  however  we  had  represented  our  unknown  quan- 
tity by  a  single  symbol,  x,  our  first  process  would  have  stood 

as  follows: — 

50+x=2  (40+:r)=80+2a? 

07=50-80 
And  the  answer  is  obviously  impossible.    Our  second  pro- 
cess is, 

50-a?=2  (40— ar)=80-2a? 
x=  80- 50=30. 

From  such  instances  as  the  preceding  it  may  be  collected 
that  an  error  of  interpretation,  which  causes  us  to  write 
a— b  instead  of  6— a,  will,  in  finding  the  value  of  a  -  b,  cause 
an  impossible  subtraction  to  appear ;  and  vice  versd,  that 
the  appearance  of  an  impossible  subtraction  in  the  result 
can  arise  from  nothing  but  a  primitive  error  of  interpreta- 
tion in  fixing  the  nature  of  that  result.  This  point  must 
be  well  ascertained  by  every  beginner  from  repeated  in- 
stances. 

Such  a  result  as  3-8  may  be  written  3-3-5,  or  0-5; 
so  that  the  error  of  attempting  to  subtract  8  from  3  is  re- 
ducible to  that  of  attempting  to  subtract  5  from  nothing. 
At  our  present  point  we  can  say  that  the  occurrence  of  0^5 
shows  as  that  the  result  which  we  supposed  ourselves  about 
to  obtain  was  diametrically  wrong  in  quality  in  our  previous 
supposition :  thus  in  the  preceding  problem  we  found  50— 
gfl,  or  0  —  30,  and  the  real  answer  is  30  in  its  magnitudo,  but 
instead  of  being,  as  we  supposed,  30  years  after  the  present 
rim*,  it  *  34  ?«ar*  before  it 

Hvr>$r  *rn?ed  at  this  point,  the  earlier  algebraists  at 
<m|4*a  #**«r»*l  such  symbols  as  0—5  and  0—30,  which  they 
«r.vy*vt  —  V  %tA  —30,  into  the  list  of  algebraical  objects  of 
A4ft*sn.t\4£  ***t:tt'/  them  negative  quantities,  and  treating 
*:t«*nv  **  4  a  'artrually  opposite  in  meaning  to  5  and  30, 
*'tw^  *Juvr..4  f*r  comparison  be  written  0  +  5  and  0  +  30. 
UW*  «at*7  e*^*4  positive  quantities.  And,  because,  in  all 
j***a>*  *»•-«/  net  ions  the  remainder  is  less  than  the  minu- 
et 'a  -t>  h  let*  than  a)  they  called  0—5  less  than  nothing. 
7'utbvlt  committed  by  elementary  writers,  in  beginning 
*i£f  vr«jcal  works  bv  an  exhibition  of  these  definitions  with- 
vu<  tlm  letst  warning  of  the  manner  in  which  arithmetical 
t*ttu*  had  been  extended,  converted  the  vh<Ae  science  into 
a  Mjy»tery. 

If  we  extend  the  notion  of  cuaisiitr  avuto  give  different 
auubm  to  those  of  diametnccXv  vy\rj*v>#  kinds,  we  may  call 
*Mi*i  *et  of  auantities  direct,  uud  lite  viber*  inrerse.  Thus 
property  ana  debt,  distance  north  and  distance  south,  time 
before  end  time  after,  ascent  and  descent,  loss  and  gain, 

Cogrestion  and  retrogression,  &c  &c,  are  of  different 
nda ;  either  of  any  one  pair  may  be  called  direct,  but  the 
other  is  then  inverse.  And  in  circumstances-which  require 
the  addition  of  the  direct  quantity,  the  subtraction  of  the 
inverse  is  equally  required :  thus  whatever  an  increase  in 
A's  property  will  augment,  a  diminution  of  it  will  dimi- 
nish ;  whatever  distance  on  a  line  progression  on  that  line 
will  increase,  retrogression  will  diminish.  If  then  we  have 
a  +  b  where  we  imagine  both  quantities  were  what  we  took 
them  to  be ;  but  if  it  should  turn  out  that  b  is  of  the  con- 
trary kind,  we  know  that  wc  should  have  bad  a—b.  If  we 
put  +  b  for  the  quantity  we  thought  we  were  using,  and 
—6  for  its  opposite,  the  ordinary  rule  of  signs  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  make  the  conversions  which  the  correction  of  the 
mistake  requires.  Thus  if,  attending  only  to  the  rule  that 
like  signs  produce  +  and  unlike  signs  — ,  we  treat 

«  +  (+*)    and    a  +  (-6) 
we  find 

a  +  o    and    a-6; 
or*  in  this  instance,  the  affixing  of  +  or  -  to  a  quantity 


according  as  our  initial  supposition  is  correct  or  inrrr 

leaves  us  with  our  result  if  we  were  correct,  and  mak<- 

necessary  alteration  if  we  were  incorrect.    The  app:.- 

of  the  same  reasoning  leads  to  the  same  conclusion  - 

the  cases*  of  addition  and  subtraction.    Observe  also  t:. 

any  one,  disputing  the  propriety  of  making  the  signs  -l 

—  take  a  new  meaning,  should  prefer,  say,  to  denote  c 

quantity  by  the  prefix  of  ^[,  and  inverse  quantity  by  »h 

§,  the  rule  he  would  arrive  at  by  induction  is  that  likt  v 

produce  +  for  operation,  and  ^f  for  interpretation,  t 

unlike  signs  produce  —  for  operation  and  §  for  intery 

tion ;  where  by  like  signs  he  would  find  he  must  vac* 

and  +,  or  +  and  %t  —  and  — ,  or  —  and  $,  and  all  :'- 

unlike.     His  final  rule  then  would  be,  use  ^f  as  if  ;t  • 

+,  and  $  as  if  it  were  — ,  so  that  he  would  ultimately  . 

from  the  algebraist  by  the  continual  use  of  two  ne*  - 

without  any  new  uses  or  practical  meanings. 

In  the  operations  of  multiplication  and  division  uV 
of  signs  is  thus  shown : — It  is  said  that  two  negative 
tities  multiplied  together  produce  a  positive  quantity, 
means  that  a  mistake  of  direct  for  inverse,  or  vie*  - 
made  in  both  the  terms  of  a  product,  produces  no  u  • 
in  the  product,  when  the  latter  is  formed  by  the  usuil 
Thus,  if  a,  which  should  be  ar— y,  has  been  take, : 
y—x,  and  if  bt  which  should  be  v—w,  has  been  taken  : 
w—v,  the  algebraical  product 

(m— v)  (y— x)    or    try— t«r— vy+vr 

at  which  we  arrive  in  the  mistaken  process,  is  precis  ■ 
same  as 

(0— to)  (a?— y)    or    t>a?-*t>y— tca?+try 

at  which  we  should  have  arrived  in  the  correct  protest 

The  first  step  then  from  arithmetic  to  algebra  is  mx 
the  following  definitions : — 

1.  Quantities  are  distinguished  into  positive  and  - 
tive,  which  are  to  be  considered  as  of  diametrically  op- 
kinds  ;  and  common  arithmetical  quantities  (abstract 
bers  without  signs)  are  to  be  considered  as  positive.   .  . 
rules  of  arithmetical  algebra  are  to  be  applied  to  t:.- 
tended  algebra,  and  in  all  cases  in  which  the  latter  pr~ 
a  case  unknown  to  the  former,  the  rule  of  signs  x 
known  in  the  former  must  be  applied.    The  purely  u 
question  of  the  terms  less  than  nothing,  &c,  will  b:  .- 
sidered  under  the  word  Nothing. 

The  preceding  extension  gives  an  extended  mean>: 
all  the  terms  of  operation ;  thus  addition  is  no  loa$- 
simple  arithmetical  process,  but  a  compound  opera ti : 
reducing  a  multiplicity  of  signs  to  one  alone,  and  tlr. 
lowing  the  direction  of  that  sign;  and  the  same  of  »vx 
tion.    Thus  a—  (  —  b)  is  a  +  b.    It  maybe  asked  tbf 
we  are  to  trace  our  steps  through  any  problem  so  as  t. 
its  equation   out  of  symbols  which  seem  to  have  *v 
meanings ;  for  it  might  appear  as  if  the  +  of  algebra 
either  the  +  or  —  of  arithmetic,  as  the  case  may  be. 
answer  is  very  simple:  since  the  extended  algebra  - 
more  than  arithmetic  in  its  actual  operations*  howtu: 
meaning  of  those  operations  may  be  extended,  we  -— 
sure  that  if  we  assign  a  particular  case  of  a  prober 
treat  it  entirely  as  in  arithmetic,  we  are,  though  *  '  - 
case  only  in  view,  performing  upon  limited  symbols  - 
because  we  think  at  the  time  only  of  a  limited  mean.* : 
same  steps  which  we  should  have  to  follow  if  we  cou. 
one  act  of  the  mind,  grasp  the  symbols  in   their  '-*. 
generality. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  pursue  this  subject  * 
extent  which  might  be  necessary  for  an  unpractised  ~- 
symbols,  and  we  therefore  pass  on  to  the  yet  higher  % 
the  question,  in  which  the  introduction  is  made  to  a  p 
symbolical  algebra.    If  we  examine  any  symbolical 
tity  (the  sign  of  identity  being  =  )  for  example,  so  sar . 
one  as 

a  +  b  =  6  +  a 

we  see  of  course  that  its  truth  is  a  consequence  of  the  -  ' 
tion  of  -f  and  of  the  conceptions  which  are  insepanL 
our  minds  from  the  addition  of  quantity  to  quantity . 
truth  of  the  identity,  then,  follows  from  the  meaning  < 
symbols,  but  the  converse  is  not  true;  the  meaning  * 
symbols  does  not  follow  from  tbe  truth  of  the  identity.  1' 
is,  let  it  be  granted  that  0  +  0  =  6  +  0,  and  it  doe* 
follow  that  +  means  addition,  for  consistently  with  li.t  • 
ceding  it  might  mean  multiplication,  or  it  might  meo- 
fonnation  of  a  rectangle  by  erecting  a  line  equal  to  the  aev. 


htter  may  be  interchanged  without  an;  alteration  of  the 
result.  And  the  game  maybe  said  of  any  other  funda- 
mental symbol  of  identity;  it  may  preserve  its  truth  under 
many  different  meanings. 

Next,  when  we  perform  operations  of  algebra  with  that 
mechanical  cxpertness  which  practice  teaches,  we  do  not 
l,ii, k  back  to  the  meaning  of  our  operations  at  each  step,  but 
ijiuceed  upon  a  few  rules  of  operation,  of  the  meaning  of 
a  liich  we  must  become  conscious  the  moment  we  have  to 

lop  and  contrive  the  mode  of  proceeding,  dropping  tlwt 
■■■n-ii-i  msness  as  soon  as  we  are  again  in  the   routine  of 

1'irjtion.  If  we  collect  the  symbols  of  algebra,  we  shall 
inri  them  all  in  the  following  list.  1.  The  numerical  sym- 
nila  of  arithmetic.  2.  Letters  denoting  magnitudes.  3. 
I'he  signs  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  divi- 
ion,  the  latter  with  their  usual  abbreviations  of  a  X  b  into 

if/,  and  a  4-  b  into  t"  4.  Tho  exponent,  as  in  a1,  b  being 
my  algebraical  magnitude.  S.  The  symbols  of  logarithms, 
iiics,  cosines,  &c,  which  may  be  considered  but  as  abbre- 
i  it  ions  of  series  composed  of  terms  made  up  of  and  con- 
lei-tod  by  the  preceding  symbols.  The  list  of  fundamental 
iperations  is  not  very  large :  such  as 


a  lb  +  c). 
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■>  that  it  would  be  perfectly  possible  to  imagine  a  person 
vim  had  forgotten  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  able  to  per- 
■niii   the  mere   operations  by  reference  to  a  few  primary 

This  being  the  case,  suppose  these  few  rules  of  reference 
ollectcd  together;  we  can  then  conceive  a  person  operating 
v  means  of  these  rules,  without  thinking  of  llieir  meaning. 
\s  it  is  of  importance  that  a  clear  idea  should  be  formed  of 
his  separation  of  symbolic  from  arithmetical  reasoning,  we 
hall  propose  the  following  illustration.  A  person  who  has 
liiiroughly  studied  the  algebra  of  positive  and  negative 
[iinntities,  is  attacked  by  a  severe  illness,  on  recovering 
rum  which  he  finds  all  memory  of  connection  between  his 
,  incept  ions  and  the  symbols  which  represented  them  totally 
;»ne,  while  his  expertness  in  performing  the  mere  trans- 
u  mi  at  ions  with  which  algebra  abounds  remains  undimi- 
ii-.hed.  When  he  sees  (a  +  b)*  he  perfectly  remembers 
liat  its  substitute  was  itM -iab  -+  -4*.  but  what  a,/>,  +,  &c. 
[noil  for,  or  might  have  been  supposed  to  stand  for.be  has 
i  holly  forgotten. 

He  is  now  a  purely  symbolical  algebraist  Suppose  that 
ii'  endeavours  to  recover  the  meaning  of  his  symbols  by 
lose  examination  of  their  relations.  He  remembers,  for 
\ainple,  that  u  +  6  bad  such  a  meaning  as  made  it  identical 
utli  b  +  a,  and  he  tries  all  meanings  which  will  fulfil  this 
midilion,  and  attempts  to  give  conformable  meanings  to 
iihor  symbols,  in  the  hope  of  picking  out  a  set  of  definitions 
I'liieh  shall  be  consistent  with  each  other,  and  of  which  the 
•  -hit  tons  which  live  in  his  memory  shall  be  logical  conse- 
|iii'iK-es-  He  succeeds  in  his  attempt,  and  thus  gives 
iieaninglo  his  transformations,  and  converts  his  symbolical 
I'.^ubra  into  a  deduction  from  some  fundamental  notions 
>f  magnitude  which  he  has  slowly  recovered.  Perhaps  the 
i-nder  will  say,  he  must  then  have  discovered  or  remem- 
>,  red  that  a,  b,  e,  &o.  stand  for  numbers,  that  +  and  — 
lira n  addition  and  subtraction,  &c.8cc  By  no  means;  the 
L'nor  of  this  article  will  require  us  to  show  another  set  of 
iii-nningson  which  he  may  have  happened  to  alight,  not 
iily  as  consistent  with  each  other  as  the  arithmetical  mean- 
n.;-..  hut  more  consistent;  and  in  the  article  Operation 
ic  shall  have  to  show  still  further  the  pliability  of  the 
.!c«>brnical  system,  by  pointing  out  that  the  number  of 
1  I  lor  en  t  interpretations  under  which  its  symbolical  relations 
.nil  represent  truths,  is  absolutely  unlimited.  The  basis  of 
lie  algebra  which  our  supposed  recoverer  of  meanings 
might  construct,  is  geometry,  as  arithmetic  was  that  of  the 
.no  which  we  imagine  him  to  have  forgotten :  and  its  deft- 
nt  ions  are  as  follows.  A  plane  is  chosen  and  a  point  in  it, 
and  «  line  of  a  definite  length,  which  may  be  called  the 
•mit-lint,  is  drawn  at  pleasure  from  the  point,  in  any  direc- 
i  M  hi  in  the  plane.  All  letters  denote  lines  drawn  from  the 
Mii-in,  either  in  the  direction  of  the  unit-line,  or  at  any 
nsjKit-S  angles  being  always  measured  in  one  givm  direc- 
tion of  revolution.    An  equation,  a  =  b,  means  that  the  line 


becomes  the  sum  when  a  and  o  are  in  the  same  direction. 
The  sign  a  —  i  means  the  remaining  side  of  a  parallelogram 
in  which  a  is  o  diagonal  and  b  one  side.  Again,  n  6  means 
a  fourth  proportional  to  the  unit-line,  a,  and  b,  directed  so 
as  to  make  an  angle  with  the  unit-line  equal  to  the  sum  of 

the  angles  made  by  a  and  b  with  tbe  unit-line ;  and       is 


as  to  make  an  angle  with  the  unit-lim 

of  the  angle  of  a  over  the  angle  of  6,  in  the  usual  direction 

of  measurement  (If  the  angle  of  a  be  tbe  greater),  or  to  the 
excess  of  the  second  over  the  first,  in  the  contrary  direction 
(if  tbe  second  be  the  greater).  All  the  other  definitions 
follow  as  in  common  algebra;  thus  on  is  abbreviated  into 
a',  and  «/«  means  such  a  line  that  */n.  <Ja  =  a.  The  num- 
bers of  arithmetic  stand  for  lines  measured  on  tbe  unit 
line. 

Grant  such  a  change  of  definitions  and  every  formula, 
which  expressed  a  truth  in  the  old  algebra,  expresses  another 
and  a  very  different  truth  in  the  new  one.  We  shall  now 
point  out  how  to  show  (by  construction)  the  truth  of  the 
old  formula 

(a  +  o)(u-i)  =  ao-66, 
supposing  the  terms  to  have  their  new  meanings. 


OU  is  the  length  and  direction  orthe  unit-line,  and  OA 
and  O  B  those  of  the  lines  a  and  b.  Hence  O  C  is  what  is 
culled  a+  h,  and  OD  is  a-  b,  since  it  is  the  other  side  of 
a  parallelogram  which  bos  a  for  diagonal  and  h  for  one  side. 
Again,  take  OE,  a  fourth  proportional  to  OU,  OA,  and 
OA,  with  the  angle  TJ  0  E  double  of  U  O  A,  and  we  have 
what  is  called  aa.  Similarly  OF  is  66;  whence  OG  is 
aa—bb,  the  other  side  of  a  parallelogram  which  has  a  a  for 
diagonal  and  66  for  one  side.  And  it  will  be  found  on 
measurement  that  O  G  is  also  a  fourth  proportional  to  O  U, 
O  C,  and  O  D,  inclined  at  an  angle  which  is  the  sum  of  the 
angles  UOC  and  UOl):  whence  it  is  la  +  6)  (a-6). 

To  show  the  truth  of  symbolical  algebra,  when  the  terms 
have  thb  above-described  meanings,  would  require  a  small 
treatise:  we  shall  presently  give  references  to  works  on  the 
subject.  We  shall  now  recapitulate  the  conclusions  at 
which  we  have  arrived. 

1.  The  conclusions  of  algebra  may  be  made  logical  con- 
sequences of  a  few  simple  relations,  without  reference  to 
the  meaning  of  the  symbols  used:  all  algebra  is  true  when 
these  relations  are  true,  so  that  all  algebra  U  true  under 
any  meaning  of  the  symbols  wbicb  will  allow  of  the  truth 
of  these  relations. 

2.  It  is  not  true  that  there  is  only  one  set  of  meanings  under 
which  the  fundamental  relations  of  algebra  are  truths,  foe 
three  sets  have  been  already  alluded  to  in  this  article, 
namely,  the  common  and  limited  arithmetical  meanings, 
tbe  extensions  under  which  the  difficulties  of  tbe  negative 
sign   disappear,   and   the  geometrical    meanings   last  de- 

3.  The  order  of  discovery  is  aa  follows  I— We  first  ask  what 
sort  of  magnitude  is  to  be  reasoned  upon ;  next,  what  ore 
the  obvious  relations  existing  between  such  magnitudes ; 
lastly,  what  is  a  convenient  mode  of  representing  the  mag- 
nitudes in  question  ;  all  that  follows  is  an  application  of  the 
logic  common  to  all  branches  of  reasoning.  But  when  wo 
wish  to  give  tbe  idea  of  symbolical  algebra,  we  invert  the 
oidar  of  the  preceding  questions ;  and  we  ask,  firstly,  what 
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symbols  shall  be  used  (without  any  reference  to  meaning) ; 
next,  what  shall  be  the  laws  under  which  such  symbols 
are  to  be  operated  upon ;  the  deduction  of  all  subsequent 
consequences  is  again  an  application  of  common  logic 
Lastly,  we  explain  the  meanings  which  must  be  attached  to 
the  symbols,  in  order  that  they  may  have  prototypes  of 
which  the  assigned  laws  of  operation  are  true. 

We  have  two  remarks  to  make  before  proceeding  to  the 
consideration  of  what  are  called,  in  common  algebra,  im- 
possible quantities. 

First,  we  have  talked  hitherto  of  change  of  meaning  in 
symbols,  as  if  we  really  passed  from  one  to  another  and  a 
totally  different  and  even  contrary  meaning,  keeping  the 
same  symbol  to  express  both.  The  word  change  is  too 
general;  it  is  that  particular  change  called  extension 
which  U  employed,  at  least  throughout  this  article.  The 
meaning  of  a  term  is  said  to  be  changed  by  extension,  or 
extended,  when  the  new  meaning  contains  all  the  old,  and 
more :  or  when  all  cases  which  fall  under  the  old  meaning 
£ul  under  the  new  one  also.  Thus  in  the  preceding  geo- 
metrical definition,  the  new  meaning  of  a  +  b  (the  diagonal 
whose  sides  are  a  and  b)  contains  the  old  one  (or  simple 
addition) ;  for  if  the  two  sides  of  a  parallelogram  be  made 
to  c.  made,  one  diagonal  becomes  the  sum  of  these  sides. 
If  then  we  call  the  last-mentioned  set  of  definitions  the 
RtT  a  I  zebra,  it  may  be  made  to  appear  that  the  old  algebra 
»  ell  that  part  of  the  new  which  treats  of  lines  making  no 
a:.*Ie  with  one  another.  We  shall  presently  see  further 
u< .  «tration  of  it. 

Seo.ju'lly,  we  have  noted  the  two  extreme  cases,  in  one  of 

whi-h  we  begin  with  the  meanings  of  all  symbols  fixed,  and 

in  the  other  of  which  we  have  no  specific  meanings  attached 

to  any  symbol,  but  wait  for  the  time  when  it  may  be  con- 

T*.*i».cn t  to  investigate   sufficient  meaning   for  all.      But 

between  these  two  comes  the  possible  case  of  having  found 

it  advisable  to  affix  meanings  to  some  symbols  of  operation, 

leaving    others   only   defined   by   the   symbolic  relations 

v.'ji'li  dictate  the  manner  of  operating,  and  not  further 

<U:fnuA  in  meaning.     Thus  from  the  enumeration  above 

g:ven  of  the  definitions  of  a  geometrical  algebra,  it  will  be 

cX-tr  that  a'*  means  the  eleventh  geometrical  proportional 

to  wji  unit  and  a,  inclined  to  the  unit-line  at  10  times  the 

a  .:'!»•  of  a.     But  it  would  be  impossible  from  thatenume- 

riti.fi  to  decide  at  once  on  all  the  cases  of  a6,  for  instance, 

*Ji  re  £  =  V(—  1).     In  such  a  case,  namely,   where  the 

\w.**  .u%  of  a  s>mbol  is  left  undetermined,  we  must  wait 

u  r.'i  ••':  <~iTi  investigate  the  question  whether  such  meaning 

it    :.',*•  K>.  to  be   given,  consistently  with  the  meanings 

avv  ,*A  to  the  previous  symbols.     This  process  is  called 

/♦*.•>  ''•azTiTiox,  and  in  the  article  cited  will  be  found  an 

if..t.  ":  »i,:*:h  occurs  in  common  algebra.   If  such  meaning 

*-»'.:.  ,t  i*  g.ven,  then  the  s> mbol  is  properly  impossi hie; 

if  ,i  <-*;.  \*  g.vcn  in  more  ways  than  one,  it  is  usually  called 

VV<;  now  drop  what  we  have  gathered  on  symbolical 
*'/<  >,ra,  and  tjkc  up  the  science  at  the  point  at  which  such 
/.4i,-;.*:<,r.i  t*ere  made  as  abolished  the  difficulty  of  the 
t  >(,->,  r,</:itive  quantity.  It  is  then  obvious  that  a,  or 
♦  v*.  .«  K  rU  fax+a  and  -a  X  -a,  so  that  every  posi- 
«.  •'  -  ;.  ^  .'  h»»  two  vqinre  roots  of  equal  numerical  value, 
-,  ^  y.<.  .*.  to/1  lb'*  '/t'.er  i.egative.  But  it  immediately 
I.  .,.<".  it  *  t*y  -I.1**  q-ai.trty  has  no  square  root,  at  least 
\.s+  n  -  -.  '**  :+ '  y*  ''t quanta),  a*  defined,  for  the  squares 
'/  y  *  %A  A  {<*■•/**'».  quantities  are  equally  positive. 
4,  \.  ,+  .  , \.  .,  a  \,:u**A  *♦  V(-D  is  (with  reference 
-  ♦  jr  ,«,  ,;;.,•*«.  ..*,  j-kt  a»  7-10  is  impossible  in 
%,  '  .*+.  7, ..4  '#',u-r*ation  i*  as  old  as  algebra: 
/  / ,  ',s     *    **;*,'  it.*:*  i»  no  square  root  of  a  nega- 

•    *  «  .t  .* 'tsA,  a  •quare.' 

,.    .    /,  -  .+;.'. 'y  however,  like  the  negative  one, 

.»:    •  .*-  4,   '•*  obje-tt  of  algebra.    Bombelli 

.-      «  >  >4+  .-,  +'us\i  the  root  of  a  cubic  equation 

. -/     .u  <A  UApsfciiible  quantities,  is  pre- 

»  .*  .   *.»  t'.'i  T'SjU  are  real  and  possible: 

^'*4   a    >>'#  u.h  kx  \>\  a  fiat  ion  of  impossible 

v»  <  y>*    *'■*!  */*ui •Tti*eA  to  be  used  as 

•!:.».'*  ,-«'/*-  r»-mber  of  verified  cases 

,'  .       ,.     /•'■•*      V*  '"•  '"*''**  an  algebraical  ope- 

,       4  4 . ',,  •..y».  '/  .Mj,  Iea/1»  to  a  result  in 

y  ./,.'.•'•  *; .*/**t,  that  result  will  be 

..    .  ,    f  r  s  >s.' +  .w,  u.*.  rebelling  contained 

/ '   .,    >   ..  ,    ..',►'   -V  *.>^'i  t/i  symbols  which 

'    ^  .  1.      *       *>+    '/•♦-*  ***  &*A  ufoa  tho  same  sort 
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of  evidence  as  a  physical  law  of  nature ;  it  was  cods:.  2 
round  to  prevail.    It  had  also  analogy   in  its  -favour 
precisely  the  same  law  bad  been  observed  as  to  nu~ 
quantities,  though  the  explanation  of  the  latter  was  oU. 
too  soon  to  need  the  aid  of  induction  in  their  case. 

We  will  suppose  ourselves  using  these  impossible  f  u 
ginary)  quantities,  not  with  a  view  to  establish  re»ulu 
to  examine  the  consequences  of  applying  to  them  pr^ 
the  rules  which  have  been  shown  to  apply  to  quaL. 
The  following  is  perhaps  the  shortest  synthetical  m  -. 
treating  the  subject. 

If,  by  rules)  we  multiply  together  cos  x+k  sin  x, 
cos  y+k  sin  y,  k  being  merely  an  abbreviation  of  J  - 
so  that  #=  - 1,  A8=  -  fj  (-1),  *4=l,  &a,  we  find  * 
result, 

cos  Oc+y)  +  k  sin  Gc+IT) 
if  then  ^  x=zcos  x4-h  sin  xt  we  have 

T?(o:+y)  =  0xXo>y; 
froni  which  relation,  as  shown  at  length    in  Bi.va 
Theorem,  it  follows  that 

cos  x+k  sin  rc=K* 
whore  K  is  a  constant  independent  of  x.      From  (h 
follows  that 

cos  nx+k  sin  n  :r=(cos  rc+A  sin  arlT 
which  is  called  De  Afoivre's  Theorem.    It  is  true  t* 
values  of  n.    Let  n  x~9t  which  gives 

(0  9\+ 

cos^-r-*  sin-  j 

whore  0 :  n=x.    The  second  side  may  take  the  form 

(eoa  xf  (1+  A>n  a:)"  or  (I  -8  sin*  fcr)*  (1 +A  tin  /' 
Let  sin  \x  :  \x=p,  and  tan  x:  xz=q,  then  it  is  knev: 
both  p  and  q  have  the  limit  unity  when  x  is  dim.: 

without  limit,  fhe  preceding  is  the  product  of  (I  -ij 

and  (\+kqx)*:  let  these  formula?  be  developed  h 
binomial  theorem,  and  they  become  (writing  e : »  for  i 

6*  P  ft~l 

l-^+(J^)l5;-2--...- 


i+*qp+*t*  \±  +*v*  ^ 


3n 


If  we  now  suppose  n  to  increase  without  limit,  x  d;&.: 
ing  without  limit  so  that  nx  remains  =  £,  p  and  a  a-  ;■: 
ing  without  limit  to  unity,  we  have  unity  as  the  W.:  - 
first  series,  and 

1  +  ^  +  T  +  273  +  •  • '  •  **  f 

as  that  of  the  second,  e  being  the  base  of  Napier's  logar 
[Logarithms.]    Consequently 

cos  0+k  sin  0=f    ,  cos  0—k  sin  ft=c 

the  second  of  which  is  obtained  from  the  first  (which  > ' 
for  all  values  of  $)  by  writing  —0  instead  of  0.    Froac :. 
by  addition  and  subtraction,  the  well-known  exp** 
expressions  for  the  sine  and  cosine  are  deduced,  nan-... 


cos  ©= 


+t 


sin  d= 


—  € 


2       ' "       Ik 

expressions  which,  however  widely  used,  never  fail  ! 
true  results,  in  all  cases  in  which  they  give  results  cv 
ing  only  even  powers  of  k,  or  real  algebraical  quant"  - 

We  shall  give  a  glance  at  some  of  the  symbolical 
quenoes  of  the  preceding,  previously  to  entering  up^-  ' 
rational  explanation. 

1.  The  representation  of  impossible  quantities 
might  be  supposed  that  such  a  symbol  as  k  or  *J{  —\)> 
lead  to  a  number  of  other  symbols,  just  as  —I  «r 
*/(—!).    8nch  however  is  not  the  case,  and  it  can  be  < 


shown  that  any  algebraical  expression,  however  eomplr- 
whkh  is  a  function  of  */(- 1),  can  be  reduced  Co  the 
A  -fB  V(—  Di  where  A  and  B  are  possible  quantities.   : 
instance  (k  being  V(  - 1 )  ) 

ia+bk)m+nk  =/  cos  B+A.  e\  sfn  B 
where  A  and  B  are  determined  as  follows.    Let 

r«V(oH^tan*=y 

A«»Jog  r-n*f  Bam  hg  r  |  wlU 
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f  we  take  a  simple  quantity,  y=a+bk,  theri  if  t«n0=&:a, 
=  V(£*  +  a')t  we  have 

in 
y=r  (cos0+*sin0)=ri  u. 

2.  The  extension  of  the  theory  of  logarithms.  The  Whole 
.•volution,  or  four  right  angles,  being  2*r  [Angle],  We  have 
■>•>  •ivnr=\f  sin  2m*=0,  where  m  h  any  whole  number; 

iMtive  or  negative.    Consequently 

«2"  *'    sr  cos  2mir+k  sin  2mw  =  1 

»r  all  such  values  of  m.    If  then  x  be  the  cornrriott  alge- 
i  .iical  logarithm  of  y,  positive  or  negative,  we  have 


*  X  i*m*k  at  ^i***"*-* 


y=€   ,yxl=e 

t)  that  according  to  the  definition  of  a  logarithm,  the  mo- 
hnt  \vc  admit  impossible  quantities,  and  in  what  sense 
><.'\cr  wc  explain  them,,  from  that  moment  and  in  that 
r.<>c  wc  must  say  that  x  being  the  usual  or  real  logarithm 
f  //,  it  has  an  infinite  number  of  other  logarithms  contained 
i  the  formula  x+lmn-k.  In  the  same  manner,  using 
l>n  +  \)  it  where  m  is  a  whole  number  (-(-  or  — )  we  find 
)it  —  y,  which,  when  we  talk  of  real  quantities,  has  no 
-anthra,  has  now  an  infinite  number,  included  in  the  form 

.{.  The  complete  extraction  of  the  roots  of  any  quantity. 
Vv  know  thaw  has  two  square  roots,  three  cube  roots,  and 
•ui  fourth  roots,  since  We  can  find  them  by  common  alge- 
ra.     Now  since  unity  can  be  represented  in  an  infinite 

2jh  •> h 

umber  of  different  ways,  in  the  formula  «         '  and  since 

:c  ?i\U  root  of  this  formula  is 

2«ir.< 

n  2m*  .  t   .    2mir 

t  or  cos H*  sin , 

n  n 

v  mii<ht  at  first  suppose  that  there  is  an  infinite  number 
f  these  roots,  made  py  giving  different  whole  values  to  m. 
»u  examining  them  however  it  is  found  that  they  occur  in 
ureols,  each  containing  n  distinct  roots,  and  each  parcel 
eing  a  repetition  of  the  preceding  one.    [Hoot.] 

4.  The  complete  conversion  of  trigonometry  into  a  branch 
f  algebra.  We  see  that  we  have  given  symbolic  expressions 
>r  the  sine  and  cosine  of  any  angle,  which  would,  were 
ich  a  thing  necessary,  enable  us  to  dispense  with  separate 
•  mi  hols  for  these  functions. 

j.  Ready  means  of  calculation,  by  means  of  the  trigono- 
n.*tical  tables,  in  cases  where  ordinary  means  fail.  For 
i stance,  in  what  is  called  the  Irreducible  Cass  of  cubic 
{ua' ions,  Cardan's  formula  gives  the  root  in  the  form 

V(a+ftV(-D)+V(«-ftV(-D). 
If   we  assume  a  =  tco&0,  Ossfsinfl,  or  rsrVt^+o^Jt 

uiO=-f  the  preceding  becomes  (making  te  *f(— 1)  ) 

Vr.  {cosfl+ft  sin0}J-f  #*•  {cob  6- A  sin&Jl 
or  t/r.  {co*  J0+*sirij0}  +  Vr  {cos  JO-ftsin  }0} 

hich  is  2  l/r.  cos  J0;  and  since  tne  original  suppositions 
ill  not  be  altered  by  writing  0+2*-  and  0  +  4*  instead  of 
.the  results  of  these  latter  suppositions  are  equally  values 
f  the  expression  under  calculation :  so  that  its  three  values 
Le 


real  under  the  extended  meanings  may  be  incongruous  and 
self-contradictory  under  the  limited  meanings.  Such  was 
the  case  with  the  negative  quantity,  which  is  no  less  impos- 
sible than  its  square,  considered  with  reference  to  strict 
arithmetical  definitions.  The  preceding  results,  then,  are 
rationally  true,  whenever  such  a  signification  is  given  to  the 
symbols  as  will,  first,  satisfy  the  fundamental  relations,  se- 
condly, give  rational  meaning  to  V(-l).  Ordinary  alge- 
braical definitions  only  fulfil  the  first  of  those  conditions. 

We  shall  now  turn  to  the  fundamental  definitions  of  what 
we  have  called  the  geometrical  algebra :  this  name  is  given 
because  it  is  only  in  geometry  that  a  subject  matter  has  yet 
been  found,  our  conceptions  of  which  are  wide  enough  to 
give  meaning  to  all  the  symbols  which  result  from  the  pri- 
mitive rules.  In  most  of  the  objects  of  calculation  we  can 
only  conceive  two  states,  which  we  call  diametrically  oppo- 
site ;  and  this  geometrical  word  enters  here,  precisely  be- 
cause in  geometry  there  are  other  states  of  opposition,  of  a 
weaker  character,  so  that  when  we  wish  to  express  the  most 
decided  opposition,  we  turn  to  that  sort  of  magnitude  in 
which  a  less  degree  can  be  conceived.  Thus  we  have  no 
word  drawn  from  the  relation  of  loss  and  gain  to  express 
complete  opposition ;  nor  could  we  have,  since  there  is 
nothing  less  complete  with  which  to  compare  it :  between 
absolute  loss  and  absolute  gain  there  are  no  gradations. 
Thus  property,  debt,  or  neither,  before,  after,  or  now,  may 
be  compared  with  ascent,  descent,  or  neither;  but  though 
we  can,  for  instance,  imagine  time  after  to  be  represented 
by  a  line  drawn  north,  and  time  before  by  another  drawn 
southward,  our  power  of  comparison  ends  here ;  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  necessary  or  even  obviously  convenient 
meaning  to  a  line  drawn  east.  But  in  geometry  there  are 
an  infinite  number  of  directions,  no  one  of  which  is  north  or 
south,  all  being  intermediate.  Again,  a  gradual  passago 
from  one  state  to  its  opposite  can  generally  only  be  attained 
by  a  passage  through  the  intermediate  state  in  which  mag- 
nitude vanishes:  for  instance,  a  gradual  loss  of  property 
followed  by  a  gradual  increase  of  debt  requires  that  at  one 
moment  there  should  be  neither  property  nor  debt.  But  in 
geometry,  a  line  can  attain  the  direct  opposite  of  its  first 
position  without  changing  its  magnitude,  by  revolution 
round  one  of  its  extremities.  These  preliminary  observa- 
tions will  prevent  its  being  matter  of  surprise  if  geometry 
should  be  fouhd  to  admit  a  wider  use  of  symbols,  con- 
sistently with  rational  interpretation,  than  arithmetic  or  tho 
algebra  derived  from  it. 

We  have  explained  the  meaning  of  a  +  b,  a  —  bt  a  6,  and 
a  :  b9  from  which  it  follows  that  we  know  how  to  construct 
a  a,  a  a  a,  &c,  which  we  may  abbreviate  into  a*,a*%  &c. 
And  we  are  here  in  the  position  just  now  pointed  out, 
namely,  that  some  of  the  ordinary  symbols  of  algebra  have 
received  meaning,  whereas  others  are  yet  without  it;  for 

instance,  a-*,  a*  ,  d*^-Of  &c.  And  since  our  object  is  to 
detect  meanings  which  shall  make  the  symbolic  relations 
of  algebra*  true,  we  must  always  interpret  exponents  so 
that  their  meanings  may  make  the  following  relations 
exist 


'2-¥r.  cos 


9 


2  Vr.  cos 


0+2* 


2\fr. 


cos 


0-f4ir 


!■<' 


3'  "* 3     '        ""* 3 

e  three  are  distinct:  but 0+6*  (which  might  equally 


e  written  for  0)  would  give 

0+6i 


2V 


r.  cos 


or  2</r.  cob  - 


repetition  of  the  first     This  amounts  to  the  discovery 

i  <\v  by  Bombklli. 

Wc  now  come  to  the  explanation  of  these  quantities. 

Mice  we  have  used  no  rules  except  those  which  apply  to 

imI   positive  and  negative  quantities,  it  follows  that  if  we 

ad  merely  laid  down  the  symbolical  foundations  of  algebra, 

.•ii-nit  reference  to  the  meaning  of  symbols,  the  symbol 

/<  —  ] )  and  formula*  in  which  it  occurs  would  have  been 

/ical  consequences  of  the  relations  permitted  at  the  out- 

r,  as  much  as  those  in  which  no  such  sign  occurs.     It  is 

1)  when  we  come  to  attach  meaning  to  signs,  that  we  can 

>  whether  any  result  is  real  or  not:  and  a  result  which  is 


M       ft 


tt+* 


_    _    --  _       ,  a  '    =  a 

We  shall  now  proceed  with  the  interpretation  of 
symbols. 

1.  The  symbol  —  a  must  stand  for  a  line  of  length  equal, 
and  direction  opposite,  to  that  of  +  a ;  for  0  —  a  means  tho 
other  side  of  a  parallelogram  of  which  the  diagonal  disap- 
pears, one  side  being  a. 

2.  a-»  must  represent  1 :  a",  and  a0  must  always  repre- 
sent the  unit  line ;  for  a0  must  be  such  that  am  a0  =  am  + p 
=  a"1 ;  that  is,  a  fourth  proportional  to  1,  a°,  and  aw,  is  am ; 
whence  o°  must  be  1  as  to  length.  In  direction  am  a0  is 
the  same  as  that  of  am ;  whence  the  sum  of  the  angles  of 
a™  and  d°  is  that  of  a"»,  or  the  angle  of  a0  is  nothing.  Again, 
a-»  must  be  so  explained  that  a"  a-*,  and  a"-"  or  a0,  may 
be  the  same;  whence  an  a~n—  1. 

3.  am,n    must    be    so  explained    that  <r   '      =am; 

whence  it  means  the  first  of  n  —  1  mean  proportionals  be- 
tween I  and  amt  inclined  at  an  angle  which  is  the  nth  part 
of  the  angle  of  am. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  notice  that  any  angle  0  is,  consider- 
ed as  pointing  out  a  direction,  the  same  thing  as  2  jt  -f-  0,  or 
0  —  2  *>  or  8 1  2  m  w,  m  being  a  whole  number    That  is  td 
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\tr.     0-69,     0-4  w, 

0  +  at,     e  +  e*. 
ly 

0-2*-,   e,   e  +  2«-f 

0  +  8w,  ... 

0     3w       0 
'       4      2          4 

0*0        0      w 
4~2'     4'       4  +  2' 

0,               0  ,  3* 

4                  4         2 

—  -j-  2  s%  •  •  •  • 

ist,  a  hike  which  set*  out  from  the  ami  line  nay  be  eon- 
eerierf  tv  ba*e  attained  tbe  position  denoted  by  an  angle  0, 
either  by  nom^  simply  through  0,  or  by  afterwards  mak- 
rog  **y  number  of  complete  revolutions  in  either  direction. 
So  ioo£  **  we  multiply  angles  by  a  whole  number,  this 
makes  no  ambiguity ;  for  instance,  if  a  hare  the  angle  0, 
or  0  +  2x.  fcc-,tf*has  the  angle  40,  40  +  8  w,  &c  all  of 
WL/h  indicate  the  tame  direction.  But  if  we  wish  to  find 
a1  -*  or  to  take  tbe  first  of  three  mean  proportionals  be- 
tween I  and  a,  inclined  at  the  fourth  part  of  the  angle  of  a, 
then  the  fourth  parts  of  the  angles 

...0-S 

are  severally 

f_o 
4 


giving  a  succession  of  directions,  each  of  which  diners  from 
tbe  preceding,  not  by  four  right  angles,  but  by  one  right 
angle.  There  are  then  four  distinct  meanings  of  this  sym- 
bol a>  *. 

%.  Tbe  symbol  */<—l)  stands  for  a  line  equal  in  length 
to  to*  uiiit  line,  and  inclined  to  it  at  a  right  angle ;  for  1 
atj'j  —  1  make  two  right  angles  with  each  other,  whence 
t  —  j^.z  M  ihe  mean  proportional  between  land  1  (or 
1  I'h^.U  u>'.v.u*A  at  half  that  angle,  or  at  a  right  angle. 
S  ;u.»ur;y  —  Ji  -  1 ;  it  m  the  opposite  direction,  and  makes 
Uirt*  ;  t\i\  *z#\<*  +Ah  the  unit  line.  Also  oV(—  1)  i»  * 
;.mt  m  A't}Tii  eous)  to  a,  but  making  an  angle  with  the 
tu>t  j^*>tr  ixi'iyx  by  a  rr.^jt  arizle  than  the  angle  of  a. 

i.  Ji-.y  ..u*  u*lj  n*jw  Kce'iire  a  simple  representation; 
Jut  i^j,^4,  ity:*it^4  at  the  angle  0  to  the  unit  line,  is  the 
t  .t-jtvvv.  vf  a  r&*aagie,  of  which  the  side  in  the  direction 
v*  o*  *x  t  i.,ie  i»  a  ws  0.  and  that  perpendicular  to  the 
vs~: ,  as  »  &  length  a&in  0,  so  that  its  symbolical  repre- 
tt.uts/:.  js  Jl—ij.a  sin  0.  Hence  tbe  line  a,  inclined  at 
lueaAgle  0,b 

afcosd  +  V(  —  l).sin0). 

Hence  we  see  the  mooning  of  the  symbol  a,tfi^~"1^;  for 
since  the  definitions  satisfy  all  tbe  fundamental  relations  of 
algebra,  the  theorem 

.e^-^rr  cos0+ V(- Dsm0f 

which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  these  relations,  re- 
quires us  so  to  define  the  first  side  as  to  establish  its  iden- 
tity of  meaning  with  the  second.  Consequently,  «*^,  k  being 
J(  -\),  must  represent  a  line  equal  in  length  to  the  unit 
1.  .*,  inclined  at  an  angle  0. 

T  ,  ev.'er  further  into  the  details  of  this  extension  of  alge- 
v*  -m-At.\  reroute  too  great  a  length'  we  shall  now  proceed 
*.,  ./v.*..*  r*tr«arks  upon  it. 

J;  *  .7  r>j  Kt*,^'A  object  that  it  is  founded  on  geometry, 
**  %  * .  **r  tlvit  it  i*  not  so  much  fourided  on  geometry 
«»  •  w  •*'  v,  *  Tr«e  •vrnbolical  algebra,  which  we  draw 
*»  t-tf.  .' ******  from  arithmetical  suggestions,  and 
.♦«  .»r  *  4 "«  *;w»  /-an*,  io  u>  speak,  from  that  science,  found- 
.  t  r  uv*  vu*«r»j  syiuboiieal  definitions,  is  applied  to  geo- 
u#»'.**  i*>»;*um:  iu  tue  Latter  science,  and  in  the  latter  only, 
o.  *u  tiud  li-jtioui  of  magnitude,  the  different  affections  of 
»u<<;ti  aie  buflicieut  to  supply  rational  meaning  to  all  its 
»>  unjoin  Let  any  one  produce  other  ideas  of  magnitude,  of 
lyw  aud  gain  for  instance,  as  varied  in  their  different  affec- 
tions, and  the  general  truths  of  symbolical  algebra  will  find 
u  new  application. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  preceding  algebra  is  geometry 
of  only  two  dimensions;  whereas  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  application  would  never  be  complete  until  it  embraced 
geometry  of  three  dimensions.  No  such  extension  has  how- 
ever yet  been  made ;  though  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  it  may  be  made  at  some  future  time. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  this  new  algebra,  being 
based  upon  its  own  definitions,  however  logically  its  conclu- 
sion* may  follow  from  those  definitions,  can  afford  no  aid 
to  the  common  algebra  in  explaining  those  quantities  which 
are  as  impossible  in  the  latter  as  they  are  possible  in  the 
former.  "What  does  it  profit  us,  troubled  as  we  are  with 
mu*u'  1%  which  upon  our  own  definitions  we  cannot  ration- 
u  *  •'x;..*  n,  u>  know  that  those  same  arbitrary  marks,  being 
Uu+uc  u>  L«\e  other  meanings,  would  not  present  the  same 


difficulties?  It  may  almost  seem  as  if  we  abocld  r. 
ourselves  from  the  trouble  of  mvestigaling  tbe  err:  - 
process  which  ends  in  2  +  2  =  5,  by  remember..--: 
those  who  should  mean  by  5  what  we  mean  by  4  w 
see  any  necessity  for  revising  the  operation*.  Tbe  d~! 
thus  broadly  stated  must  be  felt  more  or  less  by  ere-. 
before  he  can  entirely  make  up  his  mind,  if  njt  • 
reception,  at  least  to  the  proposed  application  of  sjia. 
algebra.    The  answer  is  as  follows : — 

In  the  common  operations  of  algebra    we  do  r.  - 
particular  value  upon  any  symbols  or  meaning*,  exri 
so  far  as  they  answer  our  purpose.    If  that  purpose  . 
discipline  of  the  mind,  there  is  no  point  at  which  i  r 
enlargement  of  its  power  takes  place  than  mu&:  i. 
when  it  begins  to  comprehend  that  any  net  of  oVi 
may  be  such  as  to  require  restriction  upon  operat.  -. 
that  the  alternative  is,  the  enlargement  of  the  defc  . 
an  extent  which  will  allow  of  every  result  of  <rrr 
being  rationally  explained.    If  it  be  one  of  the  err 
which  our  bounded  faculties  are  liable,  that  we  m n 
tbe  processes  and  mechanism  of  a  genus  upon  tee  - 
tions  incidental  to  the  consideration  of  a   specie*.  < 
thing  of  that  kind,  we  have  made  a  discovery,  when  • 
our  error,  which  is  well  worth  the  trouble,  even  lesv.  . 
of  consideration  tbe  expansion  of  views  which  is  cbta.- 
the  investigation  of  the  correction.     But  if  the  ptrr 
the  investigation  of  a  formula  for  practical  use,  «  ^ 
physics  or  any  other  branch  of  application,  not  hire  i 
more  indifferent  than  the  manner  in  wbieb  our  r<a~ 
obtained,  provided  only  we  are  sure  of  its  truth. 

When  we  reason  upon  the  principles  of  the  old  n 
we  are  sufficiently  sure  of  the  truth  of  unr  results,  p  it 
actual  verification,  partly  by  those  imperfect  vievs  .. 
nature  of  symbolical  algebra  which    preceded  t^ 
science.    But  it  was  not  always  possible  to  arrive  -« 
highest  degree  of  mathematical  assurance,  for  ereo  .i 
where  a  result  could  be  obtained  free  from  impoasib 
tities,  the  intermediate  steps  could  not  always  be  fu.  • 
prehended ;  and  their  verification,  if  required,  was  - 
times  (though  not  often)  imperfect:  and  in  every r^ 
must  be  remembered,  no  result  was  fit  for  actual  apf  ... 
until  the  impossible  quantities  had  disappeared. 

Let  us  say  that  we  are  now  considering  sues  i  <v 
namely,  one  in  which  quantities  impossible  m  cr~ 
algebra  have  been  used  in  the  process,  though  t>. 
appear  in  the  result.    The  consequence  is  that  if  t\ 
tended  definitions  were  employed,  the  answer  reprc- - 
line  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  unit  line  if  posme, 
the  contrary  direction  if  negative;  and  tbe  same  - 
symbols  of  which  the  answer  is  a  function.     But  k: 
measured  in  that  unit  line  the  extended  definitions  c 
with  the  ordinary  ones,  as  has  been  noticed.     So  thit,  ~ 
as  the  result  is  concerned,  we  are  sure  of  tbe  same  i  • 
(when  there  is  an  answer  that  we  call  possible),  wbet 
employ  one  or  the  other  set  of  definitions;  with  tbe  2- 
tage  of  being  able,  in  employing*  the  new  definitions/ 
a  rational  interpretation  upon  every  step  of  tbe  proct*. 

But  has  the  new  algebra  no  impossible  quantities  m 
to  itself?  We  cannot  tell,  for  all  time  to  come,  ***-'■ 
answer  to  thir  question  shall  be;  at  present  we  a:  ■- 
that  though  there  are  symbols  which  would  indio  ? ' 
vious  misconception  if  tney  appeared  in  a  result,  y* 
are  none  which  do  not  admit  of  interpretation,  f - 
stance,  we  see  that  angles  in  our  definitions  may  be  t  * 
or  negative  (measured  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  f>- 
line),  but  we  have  no  angle  which  V  (—  1)  cau  rep 
If  then,  in  the  most  extended  algebra,  the  answer 
question,  '  At  what  angle  must  a  line  assumed  =* 
clined  to  satisfy  such  and  such  conditions?'  were, 
angle  must  be  a  +  b  *J  (  - 1),'  we  should  at  first  w  •'• 
the  question  was  impossible.  But  if  we  examine  i»'~ 
we  see  that  a  line  A  applied  at  an  angle  a  +  b  J  ( -  ' 
represented  by 

j,(.+»vl-ow(-i)  which »a«-*  r"i-v 

when  treated  by  symbolical  rules.  We  should  cc:  J 
then  that  we  have  made  some  error  by  which  h  was  i** 
mined  in  a  manner  which  cannot  satisfy  tbe  condiun^.N 
that  a  line  equal  in  length  to  h  *~b,  inclined  at  ar.  '-4 
a,  will  satisfy  them.  This  last  answer  must  at  least  t-  4 
amined,  before  it  is  asserted  that  the  question  is  imrv«*sj 
The  following  formulae,  if  they  occur,  may  be  intexpn •:*  i  1 
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i'  i 'li>n ileal  expressions  given  in  the  second  sides  (k  = 

-  -1.)) 

cos  (d  -f-  bk)  =  cos  a - — ■  —  sin  a. —  .  k 


in  ui  +  M)  =  sin  a 


£*+« 


+  cos  a 


&-  r-* 


.* 


2  '  2 

The  whole  of  the  ambiguous  cases  of  algebra  depend  upon 

\  that  any  quantity  x  can  also  be  represented  by  x.tnk, 
I'Tc  a  represents  any  whole  number  of  revolutions.  As 
i_r  as  only  multiples  of  a  occur,  different  appearances  of 
m  piescnt  themselves,  not  indicating  real  alteration 
fior  of  length  or  direction;  but  when  submultiples  of  a 
\ir.  an  alteration  of  direction  takes  place,  unless  such  sub- 
■Iiiple  be  also  an  exact  number  of  revolutions. 
f  he   logarithmic  theory  of  the  most  extended  algebra 

us  a  particular  notice.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  first 
r  of  it  was  given  by  a  purely  symbolical  investigation, 

1  unfed  entirely  with  reference  to  the  common  algebraical 
'.unions.     Some  years  ago  Mr.  Graves*  asserted  that  the 
anihms  of  unity,  in  the  most  general  sense  of  the  term, 
a  Id  be  contained  in  the  formula 

2  irm  V—  1  .  ,    „  , — 

-=  ,     instead  of  2  vm  v  —  1 ; 


1  +  2  *W-1 

iiul  n  being  any  whole  numbers. 

f  we  define  a  logarithm  by  the  symbolic  relation 
;  *  =  x,  where  a  is  an  arbitrary  base,  and  if,  for  well- 
•\\  n  reasons  of  a  purely  numerical  character,  we  assume  c 
»e  t  lie  length  of  the  base,  we  may  ask  what  is  the  logarithm 
i  unit  inclined  at  the  angle  0,  the  base  being  €  inclined  at 
in--le  (p.  The  answer  must  be  such  a  value  of  x  as  will 
-i'v 


('■•")'= 


e* 


or  x  = 


e.k 


1  +  0  k 


'.  Inch  if,  as  we  may  do,  we  increase  or  diminish  either  <£ 

'  by  a  whole  number  of  revolutions,  we  find,  as  in  other 

s,  that  a  line  which  has  attained  a  certain  position  by 

number  of  revolutions,  distinguishes  itself,  always  in 
n,  and  sometimes  in  results,  from  the  same  line  in  the 
e  position,  attained  by  another  number  of  revolutions. 
•  ur  unit  be  in  the  unit  line  after  m  revolutions,  and  the 
:»  he  also  in  the  unit  line  after  n  revolutions,  the  loga- 
m  of  such  a  unit  to  such  a  base  is  what  was  given  as  the 
inthin  of  unity  by  Mr.  Graves.  Nor  is  the  preceding 
•ess  impossible:  for  it  shows  a  set  of  real  operations  by 
<h  e,  inclined  at  an  angle  ^>,  might  be  converted  into  a 

inclined  at  an  angle  0.  If  we  ask  whether  the  f un da- 
it  al  properties  of  logarithms  remain  true,  we  shall  find 
;  the  logarithm  of  a  unit  added  to  the  logarithm  of  a 
:  differently  inclined,  and  with  a  differently  inclined 
*,  is  still  the  logarithm  of  a  unit,  in  which  both  the 
ios  have  received  another  alteration.  If  the  logarithms 
t\o  units  inclined  at  angles  6 and  0',  to  bases  inclined  at 
;ul  <//,  be  added  together,  the  result  is  the  logarithm  of 
itt  inclined  at  an  angle 

,      0  9    (<ft'-<ft)a 

base  inclined  at  the  angle 

exi  +  ^  +  a'o-t-^) 

ut  these  conclusions  do  not  hold  when  the  logarithm  of 
added  to  that  of  bt  a  and  b  not  being  units,  and  the 
>s  being  differently  inclined:  nor  is  it  necessary  here  to 
L-  the  extensions  which  the  above  formulae  must  receive 
.,ch  a  case. 

no  following  list  contains  all  the  recent  works  of  which 
(-.n  collect   the   titles,  in   which   general   algebra,  or 

•  •iflirulties  which  preceded  its  introduction,  are  con- 
:vd   to  any  extent:— Woodhouse.  '  Phil.  Trans./ 1802 ; 

•  1  house,  *  Principles  of  Analytical  Calculation,'  1803; 
.«,  '  Phil.  Trans  ,'  1806  ;  Argand,  'Essai  sur  la  Meniere 
i,|)i«'>enter    les  Quantitcs  Jmaginaires,'  Paris,  1806; 

:x  papers  in  the  '  Annales  de  Malhematiques,  for  1813, 
:  G.jinperU,  '  On   the   Principles  and  Application  of 

l>r  .fi*5snr  of  jurisprudence  in  University  College,  London :  in  a  paper 
I    id  ill.- '  Phil.  Trans.'  for  1829.      Thin  extension,  however  »im ply  it 
'•iiy  fruin  the  extended  definitions,  excited  some  discussion  and  opposi- 
..  i  .->i  .uivnricril  in  con  election  with  the  ordinary  principles  of  algebra. 
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Imaginary  Quantities,'  1817  and  1818;  Warren, '  On  the 
Geometrical  Representation  of  the  Square  Roots  of  Nega- 
tive Quantities/  Cambridge,  1828  (the  fust  systematic  ele- 
mentary work  based  on  extended  definitions) ;  Peacock, 
'  Treatise  on  Algebra,'  Cambridge,  1830  (the  first  work  on 
symbolical  algebra);  Davies  Gilbert,  ■  Phil.  Trans./  1831, 
'On  the  Nature  of  Negative  and  Impossible  Quantities/ 
Peacock, '  Report  on  certain  branches  of  Analysis,  in  the 
Report  of  the  Third  Meeting  of  the  British  Association/ 
London,  1834.  (This  work  contains  the  modern  history  of 
the  extensions,  and  an  account  of  several  of  those  above 
cited.)  See  also  a  Review  of  Professor  Peacock's  'Algebra/ 
in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  '  Journal  of  Education ;'  and 
De  Morgan's  *  Trigonometry/  1837.  On  the  method  of  de- 
termining the  signs  of  geometrical  magnitudes,  see  the 
*  Differential  Calculus,'  in  '  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge/ 
chapter  xiv. 

We  cannot  omit  to  mention  a  paper  by  Sir  William  Ha- 
milton, recently  published  in  the  'Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.'  The  author  treats  algebra  as  the  science 
of  time,  not  of  magnitude ;  and  as  far  as  the  explanation 
of  positive  and  negative  quantities  are  concerned,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  follow  him.  The  symbol  V  (—1)  however  is  of 
a  harder  character.  M.  Cauchy  and  others  had  previously 
considered  it  as  merely  a  symbolical  contrivance  to  express 
the  coexistence  of  two  equations ;  thus 

a  +  b  V(-D  =  c  +  d*/(-l) 
is  a  well-known  method  of  implying  a  =  c  and  b  =  d,  both  in 
one  equation.  The  manner  in  which  Sir  William  Hamilton 
has  connected  this  symbol  with  his  system  would  justify  us 
in  saying  that,  if  his  science  of  time  were  re-translated  into 
a  science  of  magnitude,  his  explanation  of  impossible  quan- 
tities would  fall  back  into  the  one  just  alluded  to;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  describe  it  more  fully  without  entering  further 
into  the  matter  than  we  have  room  for.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  this  explanation  of  algebra  with  reference  to 
time  may  finally  be  admitted  as  one  method  of  supplying 
the  foundations  of  the  purely  symbolical  science ;  but  we 
must  confess  ourselves  not  yet  sufficiently  clear  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  symbol  V(— D  is  connected  with  its 
definition,  to  hazard  a  positive  opinion. 

NEGRO.    [Man.] 

NEGROPONT.    [Eubcea.] 

NEGUNDO,  a  genus  of  trees,  separated  from  Acer  be- 
cause of  its  pinnated  leaves  and  dioecious  apetalous  flowers. 
Two  species  are  known,  one  of  which  is  a  handsome  hardy 
tree,  inhabiting  the  United  States  of  North  America,  and 
now  common  in  the  gardens  of  this  country ;  the  other  is 
a  native  of  Mexico,  and  at  present  but  little  known :  it  may 
be  a  mere  variety  of  the  other. 

NEHEMIAH.    [Ezra.] 

NEISSE  is  a  principality  in  Silesia,  the  larger  portion  of 
which,  containing  480  square  miles,  with  110,000  inhabit- 
ants, belongs  to  Prussia;  the  remainder,  which  contains 
320  square  miles,  with  56,000  inhabitants,  belongs  to 
Austria.  The  Prussian  portion  is  very  fertile,  but  the 
Austrian  part  is  mountainous.  Till  1S20  the  whole  prin- 
cipality belonged  to  the  bishop  of  Breslau,  who  now  possesses 
only  the  Austrian  portion,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy;  the 
Prussian  portion  is  converted  into  a  royal  principality,  in- 
cluding the  circles  of  Grottkau  and  Neisse,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Oppeln. 

NEissB,the  capital,  in  51°  25'N.lat.  and  17°  20'  E.  long., 
is  situated  in  the  Prussian  portion,  at  the  conflux  of  the 
rivers  Neisse  and  Biele,  in  a  marshy  and  unhealthy  spot, 
574  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
built  in  the  year  9G6,  but  wa3  not  fortified  till  1594,  since 
which  time  it  has  undergone  several  sieges,  and  its  works 
have  been  gradually  strengthened  and  extended,  so  that  it 
is  now  one  of  the  most  important  fortresses  in  the  Prussian 
dominions.  In  1743  Frederick  II.  laid  the  first  stone  of 
Fort  Preussen,  on  an  eminence,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the 
newly-built  and  strongly  fortified  suburb  Friedrichsstadf, 
which  extends  to  the  Neisse.  The  fortress  is  surrounded 
by  broad  and  deep  moats,  and  the  surrounding  country  can 
he  laid  under  water  in  case  of  a  siege.  Neisse  is  a  clean  well- 
built  town.  The  public  buildings  are,  a  splendid  episcopal 
palace,  six  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  Protestant  church, 
a  Catholic  gymnasium,  a  town -hall,  and  a  synagogue. 
There  are  numerous  schools  and  charitable  institutions. 
The  gymnasium  has  very  fine  collections  of  various  kinds ; 
but  the  library  of  10,000  volumes  was  destroyed  in  the 
siege  in  1807.    As  the  capital  of  the  principality  and  the 
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He  is  also  remarkable  for  having  been  a  bounty ' ,» • . 
tor,  both  during  his  life  and  at  his  death,  to  m-t  ■  • 
the  education  of  the  poor  and  the  diffusion  of  i 
knowledge. 

He  was  the  grandson  of  Lewis  Roberts,  a  r  : 
London,  who  is  believed  to  be  the  person  of  iha*  :.. 
wrote  'The  Merchant's  Map  of  Commerce,'  pM,\ . 
and  whose  descendants,  the  Roberts,  Nelson,  ar-  ii 
were  very  extensively  engaged  in  the  trade  to  \l.  I 
How  far  he  was  himself  connected  with  corarcif 
appear ;  but  he   was  of  Trinity  College,  Cam' 


circle,  the  town  is  the  seat  of  the  courts  of  justice  and 
different  public  offices ;  and  the  inhabitants,  who  are  about 
11,000,  gain  their  subsistence  by  breweries  and  manufac- 
tures of  linen,  woollen,  ribands,  and  stockings,  and  a  great 
trade  in  yarn.  There  are  likewise  a  royal  manufactory  of 
arms  and  a  powder-mill.  In  the  environs  there  are  quarries 
of  excellent  freestone,  of  which  considerable  quantities  are 
exported. 

NKLKDIKSKY  MELETZKY,  YURH,  the  most  emi- 
nent song- writer  Russia  has  yet  produced,  was  born  in  1 751, 
and  served  in  the  campaigns  against  the  Turks,  from  the 

year  1770  to  1774,  and,  after  the  peace  between  the  two  J  while  a  young  man  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  R\ 
countries,  accompanied  the  Russian  mission  to  Constan-  \  He  was  intimate  with  Hal  ley,  with  whom  he  n-. 
tinople.     Subsequently  an  office  in  the  civil  department  was  1  France  and  Italy. 

bestowed  upon  him  by  the  emperor  Paul,  and  in  1797-8  he  i  It  was  while  at  Rome  that  he  met  with  the  '.•'. 
accompanied  that  sovereign  in  his  journey  to  Kazan  and  came  his  wife  in  168*2,  Lady  Theophila  Lury,  -. 
White  Russia.  Tins  last  mark  of  the  imperial  favour  was  1  baronet  and  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Berkeley.  I 
followed  by  others  of  a  more  substantial  nature,  for  an  i  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  having  been  led  to  enter  \\. 
estate  with  several  hundred  peasants  was  shortly  after  al-  by  the  celebrated  Bossuet. 
lotted  to  him  as  tie  reward  of  his  services,  besides  the  This  circumstance  was  a  great  grief  to  Mr.  Nt\ 
order  of  St.  Anne,  to  which  that  of  St.  Alexander  Nevsky  i  mind  was  much  occupied  with  the  considcra'.i .. 
was  added  in  1m»*i.  |  the  practical  and  controversial  points  in  divimtj. 

Though,  considered  singly,  his  songs  and  ballads  may  ap-  ,  chief  friends  were  eminent  divines  in  the  En: 


particularly  Bull,  Hickes,  Lloyd,  and  TilUs.:. 
especially  was  his  intimate  friend. 

At  the  Revolution  he  scrupled  to  take  the  rc:!>  - 
William,  and  remained  a  non-juror  till  the  ur 
when  he  returned  to  the  Church  of  England  l>  : 
tablished. 

He  died  at  Kensington,  and  was  buried  in  th  •  - 
of  St.  George's,  Queen-square. 


pear  merely  elegant  p. -deal  trifles,  and  indicate  no  very 
Li^h  literary  eft"  rt  cr  ambition,  they  prove  him  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  decided  talent  fur  that  species  of  composition,  and 
the  p.'wer  of  infusing  into  it  a  gracefulness  and  charm  for 
wh.ch  the  lanz-uasre  a  fiord  id  no  prevuus  models.  To  great 
s;m;  hcty  they  unite  great  tenderness  and  warmth  of  feel- 
ius:      He  died  in  ltviv,  at  the  ajjc  of  7s. 

NELLA   MALA  MOUNTAINS.      [Hindustan,  toI. 
i;:-?.:.^.1  I      The  following:  are  his  principal  works:—' Pnc: 

NELLK.REEN    MOUNTAINS.      [Hindustan,  vol.    Devotion,  in  relation  to  the  End  as  well  as  to  tr.  * 
x:i,  p.Sti'O  t  Religion:'  'Companion  for  the  Festivals  and  h-> 

NELLORE,  a  district  of  the  Caroatic  province,  lying  '  Church  of    England;'    'Great   Duty  of  fro; 
between  the   ]  4th  and   Kth  decrees  of  norih  latitude."    It     Christian  Sacrifice;'  •  An  Account  of  the  L:fear./ 
is  b-»rr.  K-d  on  the  north   by  Gut: tore,  on  the  east  by  the    of  William   Kettlewell.*     He  also  publi-hcd  \*<  ' 
Bi>  of  Bengal,  m  the  south  by   the  northern  division  of    works  of  Bishop  Bull,  who  had  been  his  tutor.  ".. 
Arrot,  ar.J  en  the  west  by  Cuddapah.     The  district  is  well    count  of  his  life  and  writings. 
wa'.t-re-d  hy  mm}  stn. am s.  *h. chr.se  in  the  Eastern  Ghauts  "      The  lonsr  inscription  on  Mr.  Nelson's  mor.inru 
at.d  f^.i  :taj  the  Biv  el' Bengal.     It  is  aUo  tra\ersed  from    bv  Bishop  Smalndjje,  mav  be  read  in  the'Lv 
west  to  east  by  the  Pennar.     T'je  principal  towns  of  the  .  dotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,'  by  John  N1'.  * 
(i>tr;r:  are  Ncllore,  CK.cde.  and  Sarap:l!v.  *  ru    190,  where  is  a  fuller   account  of  the  «.! 

Tl.c   Ryrtwary    sjsum    preva.ls  aim  >st    universally  in    article. 
Nt.    re,  the  riiltnau.r  pa>*nj  the  rent  of  the  land  directly         NELSON,  HORATIO,  son  of  Edmund  N\   ' 
into  ;re  hand*  ef  the   c  \crniccnt   c^.lcet^r.     The  gross    of  Burnham  Thorpe,  and  Catherine  his  «:?e.  *"• 
rvver.ue  rtTti^t*!  .n  l^T  amv^ud  to  f.s>,>CV.    As  regards    his  father's  re*:der.ce  in  Norfolk,  on  the  £•{'  s " 
the   numbers  of  the  population,  very  d.rTe rent  statements     17o>.     H;s  mother  died  in  1767,  leaving  eicliti- 
are  £  \^n.     A:?rri."g  to  returns  n-ale  to  the  government  '  whom  an  early  provision  was  desirable,  on  acf 
cf  \1*It^  :n  I-.!.,  the  total  po;  u,ati  »n  was  4*'.J,-;t.r;   while    slender  income  of  their  father.   Nelson  had  r,e  *.r 
t:,e  n-:u:»er  c:    inhabitants  acco:d.r.£  to  a  statement  bid     frame  nor  a  hardy  constitution,  yet  his  wea*   •* 
Sf  np  :ir..i3-;r.t   in  1*?3  was  4>2,5«JU  males  ar.d  406.927    disincline  h:ra  to  leave  heme:  he  embraced  * 
^2-,-s   ;^e;>.tr   V.%4'7.      T.tere    is   evidently   a  great    opportunity  of  srointr,  to  sea,  which  was  onV;o«l  'h 
r- <f%e  :r.  cr.e  ^  f  these  stitements:    an  1  it  is  probable,  as    position  in  the  navy  which  was  held  byhi>i<f 
:r^  *.  Ttrcr.?e  ii:-u:::s  to  the  number  of  4i\\Ui»0  exactly,    Suckhrg,  who  had  been  appointed  totheRu*' 
:.  i:  *he  err  r  h.-j.  re-u'.iei  f.   m  the  acc.deatal  substitution  .  in  which  Ntlson  was  entered  as  mi«l>hipman.    1 
of   r*  rf  -   re  f  r  ar.  *her  in  the  returns  of  1S22  ;  the  larger    liable  was  so^n  afterward^  pad  off,  and  <env^  ' 
:  :-  v.  r.  "^  ~J  u  ver.  ts.:q  m  re  crcumstantiality,  has  the    sh-p,  t »  wh.ch  his  relation  was  appointed,  ht-: 
—  i*«rr  r-.i.V  n  .feu:;r,c>i.  '  ah'.e  for  a  b\vf  i  e  entered  the  merchant  sen  "-• 

>•  «r.    r  :7^:-c:^*  have  Ktn  fjund  in  the  district,  but    active  employment  in  an  outward  bound  U.*' 
-*'•  i  •  >-  r.7.--Tr«*\r^»>  thatw.i.ait  of  the.r  being  profitably    Mr.  Sou:iuy  says,  *He  returned  a  good  jra" 
w   -»-  ^   Ac   :>  -t.-j...c  -viii.t.o  vf -si'.t  i<  made  for  account    but  with  a  hat:ed  v^f  the  ktr.^'s  service,  a:.d  - % 
r    -.»  r  '-n     -_-?:::  ;  e  cvas:  ne^r  the  tcv»u  of  Nellorw       cc-mm.-n  ant  on  j  sa  :*.ors,  **  tfi  the  m  >>t  lrtuv. . 
I    -  -    n  .!  Nsli  m  :s  ;«.:;:  ittvl  »n  tr.e  south  Kink  of    better  man."    To  rem  ve  this  hat  red.  hi*ur.r>r 
-"--   l.-.:iz    ::>::,   .n    .4"   -.-'  N.   *?.?.  and    m.*  3*  E.  Leg.    on  b  ard  hi*  ci-arl -hip  in  the  Thame-,  r* 
T'  -  :  *~  -?  s-r-.  ^:.-c-  ".  »  a  :;.*.d  »./.L  with  some  towers    *e:vice  was  les^  eniert  r»s:ng  than  ur.ghl  lu'.el* 
-    *     -■•    a*    .:  *e  -«     s      I:   is  a  p  ytf.  ;s  rh^ce.  and  a  con-     :t  wa*  aiixaniajeous  t3  Nel-"»n  in  two  re-pee'*.  ■' 
i  ---.     :  l-    .-*     f  :»_-    t«  i- oar:.*,  i  en  by  the  ir.hat.t-     hs^i  to  overcome  hs  prtj*.:d:oe  acamst  the  ua; 
a.*   -      :-t    :-.:.!  ?  .-.-> u   w:    -h   :>   three  vi carters  of  a    acquire  skill  1:1  pik'tsge,  which  he  alterward*  tur- 
ti    .       .  _-    .-*---■-    '.   .-•'  we  \-i   r-.>hei  >I'ops  but  there    a.tvunt.     By  his  ur.cie's  influence  he  ohtane-U ' 
wz    :■     :    -  '-.  j.  .    ":  .    i    >-    :^    the   tvwn.      There    is   a    bojnl  the  Carcass.  Capt.  Lutw.dge,  in  the  Ni-rt:. . 
Urn  h-r  -s  :  -.  iV :-:--.  w._a  i>  here  three-quarters  of  a    pehiaen  under  Capt.  Phipps:    on  his  return  ho 
i*    fc.  v    '_-.  y^n  b:ard  tt.e  Seahorse,  and  went  to  the  East  h^* 

•  -  -    #.    ~    ".""  3/  N    *i'_  zr\  *  s   >  E.  !:rr..  is  trre-     from  whence  he  was  invalided.    Recoveri^c  his    • 

•he  passage  lrme.  he  was  appointed  acliK^-«tv-,<r 
Worw*ter.  an  i  >ub>eo  ;:<  n:  I  %  .  icu  tenant  of  i  tu*  L 
».        k--^_      T   _    *-  r-:.^  -  ;»  c  ■■*•-."'.*- st.;::.  r.ed.     the  Br.stol :  e:a:mar.  ier  of  the  Badger,  brici"1  ;# 

a:;i  rv>*;-capt.vn  to  the  H.aci.  in  broke,  June. '  1.  • 
di>t  pc^ii^d  k  ra<**i:*  in  the  sie^e  of  Fort  fc-r 
iar.-.=:L.a,  ar.i  t.\k  the  is'.ar.d  of  St  Bartol  rmo    * 
rciu.-ed  hu  c:e  x  freai  iCv  to  10  men,  and  N»  -; 
ly  d-.>ea$e.  wjsvb.^ed  to  return  home,    1>*  '^ 
ha\  .n^  restored  h:a,  he  was  appointed  to  the  X 
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after  being  thrice  wounded,  was  blown  up  in  his  ship 
L'Orient,  part  of  whose  mainmast  was  made  into  a  coffin  by 
order  of  Captain  Hallowell,  and  by  him  presented  to  Nelson. 
Nelson  received  a  severe  wound  in  his  forehead  from  a  piece 
of  langridge-shot.  The  Culloden  grounded  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action,  and  was  unable  to  take  part  in  it.    On 
this  occasion  Nelson  was  created  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile, 
and  pensions  of  3000/.  per  annum  were  settled  on  him  and 
his  two  next  heirs  male.    The  thanks  of  the  parliament  and 
gold  medals  were  voted  to  him  and  all  the  captains  engaged. 
From  this  time  Nelson  remained  chiefly  employed  on  the  Nea- 
politan coasts,  during  which  period  he  sanctioned  that  which 
must  ever  remain  a  blot  on  his  character,  and  which  tar- 
nished the  honour  of  the  British  flag— the  murder  of  Prince 
Carraccioli.    Capua  and   Gaeta  now  surrendered  to  the 
naval  force  under  Nelson's  orders.    In  February,  1800, 
Nelson  sailed  for  Malta,  and  captured  the  French  ship 
of  the  line  Genereux,  which  escaped  from  Aboukir,  and 
also  a  frigate.    On  Lord  Keith's  return  from  England, 
Nelson  came  home,  leaving  Captain  Trowbridge  in  com- 
mand  of  the  squadron  blockading  Malta,  which    island 
capitulated  in  September,  1800.  Within  three  months  after 
his  return,  he  separated  from  Lady  Nelson,  in  consequence 
of    his  infatuated  attachment  to  Lady  Hamilton.      He 
sailed,  March  12, 1801,  as  second  in  command  to  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  to  the  Baltic,  with  a  fleet  of  eighteen  sail  of  the 
line,  frigates,  bombs,  fire-ships,  &c,  amounting  in  all  to 
fifty-three  sail,  having  on  board  the  49th  regiment,  two 
companies  of  rifles,  and  a  detachment  of  artillery.    The 
fleet  arrived  in  the  Sound,  and  after  some  time  lost  in  ne- 
gotiation by  Mr.  Vansittart,  anchored  between  the  island  of 
Huen  and  Copenhagen.    Lord  Nelson  having  offered  his 
services  in  the  attack  on  the  Danish  fleet,  he  was  detached 
with  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  smaller  craft,  making  thirty- 
six  sail,  1st  April,  1801,  and  anchored  at  dark  off  Draco  Point, 
two  miles  from  the  Danish  line.  The  formidable  force  opposed 
to  the  British  consisted  of  eighteen  vessels,  mounting  628 
guns,  chiefly  36  and  34  pounders,  manned  by  4849  men, 
moored  in  a  line  a  mile  in  length,  flanked  by  two  batteries, 
called  Trekroner,  of  thirty  24-pounders  and  thirty-eight  36- 
pounders,  with  furnaces,  commanded  by  block-ships.    The 
action  commenced  at  nine  a.m,  and  lasted  five  hours,  when 
a  truce  was  agreed  upon  by  the  crown-prince  sending  the 
Danish  adjutant-general  to  the  commander-in-chief  to  settle 
the  terms,   in   reply   to '  Lord  Nelson's  celebrated  note : 
*  Vice-Admiral  Lord  Nelson   has    been    commanded    to 
spare  Denmark  when  she  no  longer  resists.    The  line  of 
defence  which  covered  her  shores  has  struck  to  the  British 
flag ;   but  if  the  firing  is  continued  on  the  part  of  Den- 
mark, be  must  set  on  fire  all  the  prizes  he  has  taken,  with- 
out having  the  power  of  saving  the  men  who  have  so  nobly 
defended  them.    The  brave  Danes  are  the  brothers,  and 
should  never  be  the  enemies  of  the  English.'    The  British 
killed  and  mortally  wounded  were  350 ;   and  the  wounded 
8 o0.     The  Danish  loss  was  estimated  at  between  1600  and 
1800  men  killed  and  wounded:    of  the  eighteen  floating 
batteries,  thirteen  were  taken  or  destroyed. 

Amicable  relations  having  been  restored  between  Eng- 
land and  the  northern  powers.  Lord  Nelson  returned  in 
command  of  the  squadron  to  England  (Sir  Hyde  Parker 
having  been  recalled),  when  the  thanks  of  parliament  were 
voted  to  him  for  Copenhagen.  To  allay  the  public  alarm 
excited  by  Bonaparte's  proposed  invasion,  Nelson  took  the 
command  of  the  shores,  reconnoitred  Boulogne  in  the  Me- 
dusa frigate,  attacked  the  flotilla  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
and  withdrew  with  a  loss  of  172  men,  having  gained  no  ad- 
vantage. From  this  time  he  lived  in  retirement  in  Surrey, 
till  he  was  called  on  to  assume  the  Mediterranean  com- 
mand, lie  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Victory,  on  war  breaking 
out  in  1803.  His  chief  employment  was  watching  the  French 
in  Toulon.  On  the  1 7th  January,  1 805,  the  French  fleet  put  to 
sea  under  vice-admiral  Villeneuve,  but  was  driven  back  by 
heavy  gales.  Villeneuve  sailed  again  on  the  29th  of  March, 
received  a  reinforcement  at  Cadiz,  and  made  for  Martinique, 
wuli  seventeen  sail  of  the  line,  seven  frigates,  and  four 
sloops.  On  the  12th  May,  Lord  Nelson  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies  in  pursuit  of  Villeneuve  with  ten  ships  of  the  line  and 
three  frigate*,  and  arrived  at  Barbadoes  on  the  4th  of  June,  on 
vthich  da>  Admiral  Villeneuve  sailed  from  Martinique,  and 
having  effected  nothing  except  the  recapture  of  the  Diamond 
Rork,  and  made  prizes  of  a  convoy  of  fifteen  sail  of  West 
Indiameii,  returned  to  Europe,  and  arrived  off  Cape  Finis- 
;,  July  9.    Lord  Nelson  quitted  Antigua,  June  18th, 


and  made  Cape  St.  Vincent,  July  17th,  having  "jecn  j» 
sixty-six  days.  Thus  frustrated  in  his  plans,  be  judn<* ; 
to  reinforce  the  Channel  squadron,  lest  the  enemy  *► 
bear  down  on  Brest. 

With  this  view  he  joined  Admiral  Cornwallis  off  IV 
and  leaving  his  fleet  there,  he  went  home,  and  sUik. 
flag.    He  hoisted  it  again  in  the  Victory  on   the  I  i 
September,  1805,  and  arrived  off  Cadiz  on   the  *2V. 
birth- day),  to  take  command  of  the  Mediterranean 
The  force  under  him  consisted  of  twenty-seven  sail 
line,  and  four  frigates,  which  he  withdrew  from  the  \ 
of  Cadiz  to  a  station  sixteen  or  eighteen   leagues  * 
westward,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  the  enemy  to  nut  i 
On  October  21st,  at  day-break,  the  combined  rren- 
Spanish  fleets,  consisting  of  thirty-three  sail  of  the  }:■> 
seven  frigates,  were  seen  ahead  twelve  miles  to  lee  war. 
1 1 h.  40m.,  while  bearing  down  in  two  lines  on  the  t 
whose  position  was  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  con  ■: 
wards  the  British,  Lord  Nelson  hoisted  the  celebrat*  \ 
graphic  signal,  'England  expects  every  man  to  do  h.» 
At  ten  minutes  past  noon  Colli ngwood,  in  the  Rowi  " 
reign,  commenced  the  action  on  the  part  of  the  Bw-»* 
one  p.m.  the  Victory  passed  under  the  stern  of  uW  B 
taur.    In  the  heat  of  the  action,  about  Hi.  2Sm,  -u  • 
the  act  of  turning  in  his  walk  on  the  quarter-dec*.  I 
Nelson  received  his  death-wound  by  a  musket-UL. 
from  the  Redoubtable,  which  entered  his  left  should- 
lodged  in  the  spine.    He  expired  in  three  hours  an<*  3 
The  total  British'  loss  was  450  killed,  1250  wounded  s 
teen  French  and  Spanish  ships  were  captured,  and  cm . 
Admiral  Dumanoir  escaped  to  the  southward  with  f  * 
which  were  shortly  after  taken  by  Sir  R.  Strachan.  A 
Gravina,  with  the  remaining  eleven  ships,  got  into  I . 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1806,  the  body  of  NcL- 
buried  at  St.  Paul's.  His  brother  William  was  err. 
earl,  with  a  grant  of  6000/.  per  annum ;  10.000Z.  wcr. 
to  each  of  his  sisters,  and  100,000/.  for  the  purchase 
estate. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  says, '  Nelson  seems  to  birc 
born  with  a  quick  good  sense,  an  affectionate  heart  • 
high  spirit ;  he  was  susceptible  of  enthusiasm  either  • 
tender  or  the  proud  feelings,  and  easily  melted  or  tafL- 
to  say  that  he  was  fearless  seems  unneoessarr;  be  rei 
merely  averse  to  falsehood  or  artifice,  but  ne  w  i:i 
highest  degree  simple  and  frank.    These  quahtie*  f  ■ 
no  small  part  of  his  genius ;  they  secured  to  htm  at:  it 
and  confidence,  and  revealed  to  him  the  feelinip  : 
men,  that  great  secret  in  the  art  of  command,  winch  * 
alone  can  never  diselose.     His  understanding  wa»  - 
trated  on  his  profession,  and  as  danger  always  excite 
it  does  not  disturb,  by  stimulating  his  mind  in  the  n» . 
action  it  roused  his  genius  to  the  highest  exertions, 
sion  for  glory,  indignant  contempt  of  money,  the  >ir.-v 
his  character,  and  energy  of  his  sayings,  distimru  - 
from  other  modern  heroes;  while  the  murder  of  Ott 
and  his  breach  of  faith  to  the  two  garrisons  in  tfc<?  " 
Naples  are  too  atrocious  to  pass  without  notice.    •' 
lieved  the  prisoners  or  their  ringleaders  deserved  a  » 
thought  that  the  existence  of  the  government  reqr.r  . . 
rible  example ;  by  this  error  in  judgment,  by  the  <l~. 
ness  of  guilty  passions,  and  the  maddening  power 
tical  fanaticism,  he  was  driven  into  these  deplorable  . 

'The  death  of  Nelson/ says  Southey,  *  was  felt  in  I  . 
as  a  public  calamity ;  yet  he  cannot  be  eaid  to  ha* . 
prematurely  whose  work  was  done,  nor  ought  he 
lamented  who  died  so  full  of  honours  and  at  the  be 
human  fame/ 

(James's  Naval  History;  Southey's  L\fe   o/  >• 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh.) 

NELUMBlA'CEiE,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
by  some  writers  associated  with  NymphssaceaB,  or 
lilies,  which  they  resemble  in  appearance  and  mi- 
life,  inhabiting  the  fresh  waters  of  the  temperate  \ . 
the  world,  and  producing  large  polypetalous  flowed 
numerous  stamens.    But  these  orders  differ  in  such  :• 
ant  circumstances  that  they  can  hardly  be  regarded  a>  - 
of  very  close  alliance,  much  less  as  members  of  tiu 
order ;  for  Nelumbiacese  have  no  albumen,  and  their  - 
of  female  organs  is  broken  up  into  its  original  element -^ 
in  Nymphaeaceae  there  is  an  abundance  of  albumen,  i 
female  system  is  completely  consolidated. 

Nelumbiacess  are  readily  known  by  their  carpels 
distinct,  one-seeded,  and  buried  in  the  cavities  of  & 
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Bat  even  if  we  cannot  allow  Nemesius  all  the  credit  that 
has  been  claimed  for  him,  still  from  his  general  knowledge 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  (which  is  quite  equal  to  that  of 
the  professional  men  of  his  time),  his  acuteness  in  exposing 
the  errors  of  the  Stoics  and  the  Manichees,  the  purity  and 
elegance  of  his  style  compared  with  that  of  his  contempo- 
raries, and  the  genuine  piety  which  shows  itself  throughout 
his  work,  he  has  always  ranked  very  high  in  the  list  of  an- 
tient  Christian  philosophers.  The  following  opinions  in  his 
book  are  recorded  by  Sprengel  {Hist,  de  la  Med.)  as  worthy 
of  notice:  1,  He  calls  the  substance  of  the  lungs  AfyMtK 
*&pZ,  '  frothy  flesh'  (cap.  28,  p.  256) ;  2,  he  distinguishes  the 
nerves  from'  tendons,  and  says  that  the  former  possess  the 
power  of  sensation,  which  the  latter  do  not  (cap.  27,  p.  25 1 ) ; 
3,  he  says  that  the  semen  is  prepared  in  the  brain,  that  it 
descends  by  certain  vessels  (which  he  calls  '  two  veins  and 
two  arteries')  situated  behind  the  ears,  which  he  says  is  the 
reason  why  '  when  those  veins  that  are  near  the  ears  and 
those  near  the  carotid  arteries  (jeapcortfac,  or,  as  some  read, 
irapmrttact  '  the  parotid  glands')  are  wounded,  the  animal 
becomes  barren ;'  that  it  is  distributed  throughout  the 
whole  body,  and  is  deposited  at  last  in  the  testicles  (c.  26, 
p.  244) ;  4,  he  explains  the  senses,  like  Aristotle,  by  an 
intelligent  spirit,  which  is  propagated  from  the  organ  of 
sensation  to  those  of  the  senses  (c.  6,  p.  176);  5,  he  places 
the  sensations  in  the  anterior  ventricles  of  the  Drain, 
the  intellect  in  the  middle,  and  the  memory  in  the  poste- 
rior (c.  13,  p.  204);  6,  he  says  that  the  elements  com- 
posing the  human  body  are  in  a  manner  mutually  opposed 
to  each  other,  and  that  the  assistance  of  certain  inter- 
mediate substances  is  necessary  in  order  to  effect  their 
union  (c.  5,  pp.  151-156);  and  7,  that  food  and  medicines 
only  diner  inasmuch  as  the  former  is  similar  to  the  ele- 
mentary particles  of  our  body,  while  the  latter  are  opposed 
to  them  (c.  1,  p.  49).  The  treatise  irtpi  e^crewc  dvOpfarov, 
'  De  Natura  Hominis,'  was  first  edited  by  Valla  in  Latin, 
Lugd.  1538,  ap.  Seb.  Gryphium;  the  first  Greek  edition 
was  by  BUebodius,  Antwerp,  1565,  8vo.,  ap.  Christ  Plantin ; 
the  next  was  by  Dr.  (afterwards  bishop)  Fell,  Oxon.,  1671, 
6vo. ;  the  last  and  most  complete  is  by  Matthaei,  Hato 
Magd.,  1802,  8vo.  There  is  an  English  translation  by 
George  Wither,  Lond.,  1636,  12 mo.,  and  a  German  one  by 
Odterhammer,  Sahtburg,  1819,  8vo. 

NEMORHiEDUS,  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith's  name 
fur  the  Goral  antelopes.    [Antelope,  vol.  ii.,  p.  89.] 

NEMO'S! A,  a  genus  of  birds  established  by  Vieillot,  and 
placed  by  Mr.  Swainson  in  the  subfamily  Tanagrina  in  his 
family  Fringillidae.    [Tanaorin*.] 

NE'MOURS.    [Seine  et  Marne.] 

NE'MOURS,  DUKES  OF,  a  title  derived  from  a  town 
of  France  in  the  department  of  Seine  et  Marne.  It  was 
borne  first  by  a  branch  of  the  Armagnac  family,  the  last  of 
whom,  Louis  d* Armagnac,  duke  of  Nemours,  held  a  com- 
mand in  the  army  of  Louis  XII.,  in  Italy,  against  the 
Spaniards  under  Gonsalo  of  Cordova,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Cerignola  in  Apulia,  in  April,  1503.  With  him 
en  (ltd  the  line  of  Armagnac,  which  was  descended  from 
Oiribcrt,  son  of  Clotarius  II.,  who  died  a.d.  630.  The 
duchy  of  Nemours  was  then  bestowed  by  Louis  XII.  upon 
Gaston  de  Foix,  son  of  Mary,  the  sister  of  the  king. 
Gaston  fell,  at  twenty- three  years  of  age,  in  the  battle  of 
Ravenna,  against  the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  in  1512.  The 
duchy  of  N6raours  was  afterwards  given  by  Francis  I.  to 
hi*  uncle  Philip  of  Savoy,  in  1528,  in  whose  line  it  con- 
tinued till  1659 ;  when  Henry  of  Savoy,  duke  of  Nemours, 
died,  the  last  male  descendant  of  Philip.  His  widow 
Mary  of  Orleans,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Longueville, 
survived  him  many  years.  She  inherited  in  1694,  from  her 
brother  the  Abb6  de  Longueville,  the  county  of  Neufchitel, 
in  Switzerland,  and  died  in  1707:  with  her  ended  the  line 
of  Orleans  Longueville.  [Neufchatel.1  The  title  of  duke 
of  N7*mours  is  now  borne  by  the  second  son  of  the  present 
king  of  the  French,  Louis  Philippe. 

NEN,  River.    [Northamptonshire.] 

NE'NNIUS,  or  N1NNIUS,  a  monk  of  Bangor,  in 
Wales,  who  lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  ninth  century, 
according  to  several  passages  of  his  own  work,  if  these 
passages  are  genuine.  Vossius  (De  Historicit  Latinis) 
says  that  he  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century, 
but  he  assigns  no  authority  for  this  assertion.  Nennius 
states  himself  to  have  been  a  Briton,  aud  not  a  Saxon,  and 
a  disciple  of  the  holy  bishop  Elbodus,  or  Elvodug.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  Britain,  styled  '  Eukgium  Britannia,1 
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whioh,  he  says  at  the  beginning,  he  compiled  from  a* 
could  find ;  *  from  the  Roman  annals  and  the)  chrtmi- . 
the  Fathers,  as  well   as  from  the  writings  of  the  v 
and  the  Angli,  and  from  the  traditions  of  our  anc«  - 
The  history  begins  with  a  fabulous  genealogy  of  Br 
grandson  of  Ataeas,  who  reigned  in  Britain.     The  ?  - 
afterwards  relates  the  arrival  of  the  Picts  in  North  B 
and  of  the  Scots  in  Ireland;  and  after  a  brief  and  m:.: 
narrative  of  the  Roman  conquest  and  empire  in  B~ 
he  comes  to  the  only  part  of  the  work  which  is  desen  >* 
some  attention,  namely,  the  Saxon  invasion  and   cr~ 
subjugation  of  the  country.     It  appears  that    Nfi 
MS.  was  sadly  mutilated  and  interpolated  by  an  i-t. 
transcriber,  who  signs  himself  '  Samuel,'  and  *  a  dis 
Beularius  Presbyter,'  and  who  acknowledges  tuat  lit 
out  what  he  thought  useless  in  Nennius's  work,  ana  ; 
what  he  gathered  from  other  writers  concerning  the 
and  wonders  of  Britain.    See  end  of  chap.  64  of  N 
Banchoriensis  Eulogium  Britannia,  edited  by  C.  rVr 
and  published  together  with  '  Gildas '  and  '  Richar : 
Monk  of  Westminster,'  8vo.,  Copenhagen,  1 757. 

NEOLOGY.    [Rationalism.] 

NECMERIS,  a  groun  of  articulated  Coraujw  : 
named  by  Lamouroux.    [Pbeudozoaria.] 

NEOMORPHA,  a  new  genus  of  birds,  estab1.^.. . 
Mr.  Gould  on  two  species  from  New  Zealand ;  but  i 
cimens  wanted  the  feet  and  the  greater  part  of  the  % 

Generic  Character. — Bill  longer  than   the  head, 
pressed  at  the  sides,  arched,  horny,  solid,  sharp  at  ibt . 
with  a  denticle.   NoetriU  open,  placed  in  the  basal  h> 
carina*  mandibular  superioris  in  pontem  tendente.    7 
hard,  slender,  bristly  at  the  apex;  angles  of  the  mouti  - 

pendent  fleshy  caruncles.     Wings .    Feet . 

as  long  as  the  body.    Total  length  of  the  largest  «~ 
17  J  inches.     (Zool.  Proc.,  1836,  where  it  is  an  noun  «. 
one  of  the  birds  from  which  drawings  had  been  u&- 
Mr.  Gould's  great  work  on  the  Birds  of  Australia 
cannot  find  the  genus  either  in  the  1st  or  2nd  pur 
suppose  that  the  figure  is  advisedly  kept  back,  in  the  n  •• 
Mr.  Gould  may  obtain  further  information  as  to  the  r 
and  feet,  before  his  return  from  New  Zealand  andAua*:. 

NE'OPHRON.    [Vulturidjb] 

NEOPHYTES  (from  a  Greek  word  which  means  -n.  ■ 
planted')  is  the  appellation  given  to  the  convemto  C  .: 
ianity  who  have  just  received  baptism.  In  the  early  <t . 
the  Neophytes,  after  that  solemn  ceremony,  wore  vt/>  . 
ments  for  &ght  days.    They  were  also  subject  ta  i  • 
discipline  or  probation  for  a  much  longer  penod. 
Jews,  Mussulmans,  or  Pagans,  who  are  converted  to  t  ' 
ianity,  are  called  Neophytes  by  the  Catholic  missior:* 
and  there  are  houses  at  Rome  and  other  places  for 
reception  and  instruction. 

NEO'TRAGUS,  Colonel  Hamilton  Smiths  maw 
the  Pygmy  Antelopes,  the  Guevi  {Antilope  pfg***~i 
instance.    [Antelope,  vol.  ii.,  p.  82.] 

NEOTS,  ST.    [Huntingdonshire.] 

NEOTTI A  is  a  name  given  to  a  brown,  leaflem  - 
plant,  found  in  woods  in  this  country,  growing  pan- ' 
on  the  roots  of  other  species.     It  belongs    to  tte  -tf 
order  Orchidacesa,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June.    I 
only  species  is  the  Nidus  /fata,  or  bird's  nest,  so  calif  "v 
the  appearance  of  the  entangled  fleshy  fibres  of  th* 
Some  modern  botanists  strangely  enough  apply  th.  . 
of  Neottia  (itself  meaning  literally  a  neat)  to  plants  t* 
no  entanglement  of  the  roots  that  can  justify  the  apptl* 
and  more  generally  called  Spiranthes:  by  those  wrr.ee 
true  bird's  nest  is  called  Listers  nidus  avis,  a  perrerv 
nomenclature  for  which  there  is  no  necessity,  and  « 
no  necessity  could  justify.    This  genus  gives  its  nam* 
division  in  the  Orchidaceous  order,  called  alter  it  AV 
composed  of  terrestrial  species,  especially  characters 
the  anther  being  placed  at  the  back  of  the  sti^o*. 
vertically  upon  the  end  of  the  column,  and  by  the  r 
being  pulverulent 

NEPAUL,  or   NEPAL,  a  country  in  Asia,  *.-.. 
almost  entirely  within  the  range  of  the  Himala>a  )! 
tains,  between  26°  and  31°  N.  lat.  and  80°  and  SS1  £ 
It  extends  in  length  from  west  to  east  460  miles,  and 
north  to  south,  on  an  average,  100  miles ;  its  surface  it  - 
45,000  square  miles,  or  about  5000  miles  less  than  *: 
England.    On  the  north  it  borders  on  Tibet,  on  the  v  - 
the  English  province  of  Kumaon,  on  the  south  on  the  j . 
of  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  east  on  Sikim  and  Bootan. ' 
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due  in  its  upper  course,  likewise  rises  on  the  table-land  of 
Tibet,  and  in  its  south-western  course  surrounds  a  portion 
of  the  Dhayabung  range.    Afterwards  it  runs  southwards, 
and  is  called  Trisul  Ganga ;  it  then  runs  west-south-west, 
and  joins  the  G undue  before  it  breaks  through  the  Lama 
Dangra  range.    It  does  not  appear  that  this  branch  is  na- 
vigable.   The  Coosy  is  also  formed  by  two  branches.    The 
western  and  principal  branch  rises  within  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  in  the  valley  which  separates  the  Dhayabung 
range  from  the  Salpoo  Mountains,  and  runs  first  southward 
and  then  westward  under  the  name  of  Bhotiya  Coosy.  Where 
it  turns  to  the  south-east  at  Duraja,  it  becomes  navigable, 
and  is  called  San  Coosy.    It  runs  about  100  miles  to  the 
east  and  south-east,  until  it  breaks  through  the  Lama  Dan- 
gra range,  where  it  has  some  falls  which  interrupt  naviga- 
tion.   The  eastern  branch  of  the  Coosy  is  called  Arun  :  it 
rises  within  the  Himalaya  Mountains,' but  flows  first  north- 
wards and  enters  the  table- land  of  Tibet,  on  which  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  course  is  said  to  lie,  until  it  turns  by 
degrees  southwards  and  enters  Nepaul,  where  it  continues 
to  How  in  the  same  direction  to  its  junction  with  the  San 
Coosy.     Its  current  is  too  rapid  for  navigation. 

Towns. — Nepaul  contains  several  considerable  towns, 
which  owe  their  origin  or  prosperity  to  the  circumstance  of 
this  country  being  the  principal  thoroughfare  by  which 
the  table-land  of  Tibet  and  the  plains  of  the  Ganges  ex- 
change their  productions  or  supply  their  wants.  Other 
towns  owe  their  origin  to  the  fertility  of  the  country  which 
surrounds  them.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  those 
which  are  found  in  the  plain  called  Great  Nepaul. 
This  plain,  which  is  surrounded  by  mountains  rising  from 
3500  to  4000  feet  above  it,  is  only  about  twenty  miles 
long  and  sixteen  miles  wide,  and  yet  it  contains  three 
large  towns,  Khatmandu,  Lalita  Patan,  and  Bhatgong,  and 
several  smaller  towns.  Khatmandu,  the  present  capital  of 
Nepaul,  contains  4000  houses,  and,  as  it  is  said,  a  po- 
pulation of  48,000  or  50,000.  The  great  number  of 
temples  and  steeples,  built  in  the  style  of  Tibet,  gives  to 
tlie  city  a  considerable  degree  of  magnificence.  The  palace 
of  the  GhorcaU  princes  is  an  extensive  but  irregular  build- 
ing. Lalita  Patan  is  said  to  be  still  larger,  and  to  contain 
24,000  houses.  Bhatgong.  the  third  royal  residence,  is 
stated  to  contain  12,000  houses,  and  to  exceed  the  other  two 
in  the  magnificence  and  size  of  its  buildings.  It  is  the 
school  of  learning,  and  its  temples  contain  large  libraries 
in  Sanscrit  and  other  languages  relating  to  the  Buddhist 
literature.  The  plain  on  which  these  three  towns  are 
built  is  nearly  4800  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Kirkpatrick 
assigns  to  it  a  population  of  half  a  million,  which  Hamilton 
thinks  an  exaggeration,  but  he  admits  that  it  is  cultivated 
with  great  care  and  is  very  populous. 

Noyacote,  north-west  of  Khatmandu,  on  a  high  hill,  near 
the  banks  of  the  Trisul  Ganga,  is  a  considerable  place, 
being  situated  on  the  most  frequented  mountain-road  which 
leads  to  Tibet  along  an  affluent  of  the  Trisul  Ganga,  and  over 
the  mountain-pass  of  Kheru.  In  1792  the  Chinese  army 
invaded  Nepaul  by  this  road.  Baglung  Chaur,  in  the 
▼alley  of  the  Gunduc  Proper,  or  Salagrani,  is  a  large 
place  of  trade,  being  situated  on  another  much  frequented 
road  to  Tibet.  In  the  western  districts  of  Nepaul  is  Chee- 
narhm,  the  capital  of  Jemlah,  or  Yumila,  built  in  a  plain, 
which  is  stated  to  be  not  inferior  in  extent  to  that  of 
Khatmandu,  and  equally  well  cultivated  and  populous;  but 
iu  elevation  above  the  sea-level  is  greater,  and  the  sugar- 
cane doe*  not  succeed :  rice,  maize,  and  wheat  are  raised  in 
abundance.  The  town  is  very  large,  but  not  regularly 
built.  It  has  a  great  trade  in  horses,  salt,  musk,  and 
ciuswry-uA*. 

In  the  ea%i*rn  district  of  Nepaul,  in  the  wide  and  well- 
cultivated  %  alley  of  the  river  Man  Coosy,  are  several  con- 
svIeraM*  t/,wr,«,  among  which  the  best-known  is  Calesi.  In 
the  \ui,*y  of  tJ*e  Arurs  the  principal  trading  place  is 
Terming  lar,  »ij'!i  h-i*  6000  inhabitants;  it  is  situated 
f/i »  y>>n  vt  «,.:•»  %A».  and  nearly  eighteen  miles  long. 
%W    ».  f*rit.<.'r  jj'fiij,  l**»  alto  a  considerable  commerce 

Wt'tt't    >A-t. 

Jnii'*hth>tiU.—  h*\i>iM\  in)*'*  inhabit  the  alpine  valleys  of 
?»*  y*  .,  K'tifk  u'i  Uj  the  opinion  of  Sir  Francis  Hamilton, 
tiv  »tf,"*  „r»  A  u,<  \%  \rAy  shows  that  they  belong  to  the 
M'''*/'J  'v.  <."/jyh  vmm  of  them,  on  account  of  their 
inters*. Hi'*  ».•!«  II  »[,';*,♦,  rather  rctemble  the  Malays,  who 
vj  t'/nu  a  Ij'jii  txrtwu'n  the  Chinese  and  Hindus. 
*tt  fcv/»u  yf  0*»*  w,u»  are  lb*  Newars,  or  Newari, 


who  inhabit  the  plain  of  Khatmandu.  They  bare  aft- 
themselves  to  one  of  the  sects  of  Buddhism,  but  h< 
troduced   the  division  of  castes,  and  their  pne>t-. 
depend  on  the  lamas  of  Tibet.    The  Newari  are :. 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  exercise  many  arts  ai.J  -r 
They  make  coarse  cotton-cloth,  and  work  very  «eil  ir, 
copper,  and  brass,  and  are  particularly  ingenious  i: 
pentry.      This  tribe,  as  well  as  some  others,  stii; . 
their  own  language,  which  is  quite  different  from  t< 
their  neighbours.     The  higher  region  of  the  H:. 
Mountains  is  occupied  by  the  Bhot,  the  same  naii...  * 
inhabits  Tibet.    Their  language  seems  to  be  difLv 
the  greater  part  of  the  table-land  of  Central  Asia,  «. 
have  a  rich  literature,  which  hitherto  is  little  ii . 
Europe.     They  are  Buddhists,  and  chiefly  occurs 
their  herds  and  with  commerce.     The  majorat 
population  south  of  the  high  mountain  are  either  H 
or  a  mixed  race,  the  offspring  of  the  Hindus,  niri - 
tribes.    They  are  called  Parbatiya,  because  they  »*•:. 
Parbatiya  Basha,  a  dialect  of  the  Prakrit.    Tim  .i .. 
continually  becomes  more  and  more  prevalent,  ami./ 
districts    it   has  already   destroyed  the  language >. 
native  tribes.    It  is  spoken  by  the  reigning  familu.v 
tribe,  the  Ghorkas.    The  Parbatiya  adhere  toBni::.. 
are  employed  by  the  Ghorkas  in  administration, id 
themselves  with  the  culture  of  the  ground  and  woe* 

Commerce. — The  trade  with  Tibet  is  mostly  in:*: 
of  the  Bhot,  who  transport  their  goods  on  the  t.:> 
sheep  or  men  over  the  mountain  passes.    They  bra. 
Tibet  to  Nepaul  sheep,  musk,  skins  of  the  nu-. 
chowry-tails,  quicksilver,  borax,  sal   ammoniac,  l: 
silk  stuffs,  paper,  drugs,  gold,  and  silver;  and  ik 
back  rice,  wheat,  oil,  iron,  copper,  cotton-cloth,  *. 
juniper-boards  (which    are    used  in   fine  cabinet i 
pepper,  spices,  indigo,  tobacco,  otter-skins,  sugar,  aa. 
smaller  articles. 

Nepaul  exports  to  British  India  elephants'  tectiu- 
hides,    ginger,    catechu,  turmeric,  wax,  hooey,  *. 
long  pepper,  ghee,  bastard   cinnamon,  large  ca:J 
and  some  smaller  articles.    It  exports  from  the  Br. 
minions  in  Bengal  cottons  and  muslins,  silks! 
sorts,  raw  silk,  gold  and   silver,  laces,  carped  I  - 
cutlery,  saffron,  spices,  sandal- wood, quicksilver, o«. 
zinc,  lead,  soap,  camphor,  tobacco,  pepper,  and  a:* 

History, — In  former  times  this  country  seem* ' 
been  divided  among  a  great  number  of  print*,  t 
whom  was  an  independent  sovereign  of  a  valley,  <!•• 
tribe.    In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  chief 
of  these  tribes,  the  Ghorkas,  Goorcas,  or  GhorcaV. 
to  extend  his  dominions  by  conquest,  and  he  and 
cessors  were  so  successful,  that  in  less  than  half  i> 
they  subjected  all  the  countries  situated  within  ih 
tains  between  Bootan  on  the  east  to  the  river  Sutkj 
west,  and  they  carried  more  than  once  their  arms ;. s 
Lumloo,  in  Tibet.    In   1792  their   depredations 
side  were  stopped  by  the  Chinese,  who  entered. 
with  an  army  of  70,000  men,  and,  after  several ' 
advanced  as  far  as  Noyacote.    After  that  time  lb* 
their  ambitious  views  towards  the  plains  of  the  Co- 
caine to  a  war  with  the  English  in  1814.    I-  -. 
British  arms  in  the  beginning  were  only  partially  >- 
the  Ghorkas,  by  the  peace  concluded  in  1816,*** 
to  cede  to  the  British  all  the  countries  situated  M1* 
Sutlej  and  the  Kali  rivers,  and  to  evacuated' 
of  the  Sikim  Raja.     Since  that  time  they  have  btf 

(Kirkpatrick's^ccou/i/  of  Nepaul;  Sir  Francis  H  r 
Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nejmul;  Hodgson  »' 
on  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Religion  ol  w* ' 
has  in  Nepaul  and  Bhot/  in  Asiatic  Research*,  ^' 

NEPENTHA'CEiE  are  exogenous  plants  iuha; 
damper  and  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  and  having,  i»,u 
of  leaves,  large  hollow  bodies,  furnished  with  a  M.-" 
tuining  water,  secreted  from  a  peculiar  glandula.  *\ 
with  which  they  are  lined.    These  bodies,  or  pu- 
tney are  called,  appear  at  the  end  of  a  leafy  teou- 
pansion  of  the  bark,  and  are  considered  to  he  a  1  » 
of  the  apex  of  the  petiole  of  a  leaf,  while  the  In  !tl; 
them  is  regarded  as  the  blade.     Their  flowers  an* 
green  or  brown,  apetalous,  arranged  in  cylindntf'  • 
and  are  succeeded  by  a  capsular  fruit  filled  *ilJ  ••; 
form  seeds,  which  look  like  very  small  sawdust. 
considered  to  be  closely  akin  to  Aristolochiacea*.5 
them  have  been  recently  referred  by  the  writer  u( «-- 
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which  are  noticed  -by  Tzschucke  and  Schoell.  The  author 
however  gives  many  details  of  private  Ufa  and  manners, 
which  are  curious,  as  in  the  life  of  Epaminondas.  The 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  author  of  the  '  Vita*'  are 
generous  and  virtuous,  though  often  puerile  and  trifling. 
The  sketch  of  the  character  of  Alcibiades  has  been  admired 
for  ils  graphic  touches ;  but  the  life  of  Pomponius  Atlicus 
is  much  better  both  for  the  matter  and  manner  than  any  of 
the  rest,  and,  although  too  panegyrical,  gives  a  lively  de- 
scription of  his  character.  [Atticus.]  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  1677,  and  by  Ibe 
Rev.  E.  Berwick,  1813. 

The  editions  of  the  '  Vitas  Imperatorum'  are  numerous: 
those  of  Longolius,  1543;  Lambinus,  1569;  Bosiua,  1657; 
VanSlaveren,  1734, 1773';  Tzschucke,  1804;  Harles,  1806; 
Fischer,!  806:  and  lastly,  B  re  me,  1827,  are  reckoned  the  best. 

NEPOS,  FLA'VIUS  JTJ'LIUS,  was  (he  nephew  of  the 
patrician  Marcellinus,  who,  in  the  confusion  into  which  the 
affairs  of  the  Western  Empire  had  fallen  after  the  death  of 
Major iaa us,  a.d.  460,  made  himself  independent  sovereign 
of  Dalmatia,  was  acknowledged  as  such  by  Leo  I.,  emperor 
of  the  East,  and  was  afterwards  killed  in  Sicily  in  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Vandals.  Leo,  having  given  his  niece  in 
marriage  to  Nepos,  named  him  emperor  of  the  West,  a.d. 
473,  after  the  death  of  Olybrius.  But  a  certain  Glycerius, 
supported  by  the  Burgundian  and  other  barbarian  auxilia- 
ries who  were  then  the  real  masters  of  Italy,  had  already 
been  proclaimed  emperor  at  Ravenna.  Nepos  sailed  from 
Constantinople  with  some  troops  in  474,  and  landing  at 
Ostia,  surprised  Glycerius  in  Rome,  made  him  prisoner, 
and,  having  stripped  him  of  tin  imperial  garments,  caused 
hira  to  be  ordained  bishop  of  Salons,  in  Dalmatia,  which 
was  considered  as  a  kind  of  exile.  Nepos  made  peace  with 
Etiric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  bv  ceding  to  him  the  provinces 
of  Gaul  which  lay  west'  of  the  Rhone.  But  soon  after,  a.d. 
475,  Orcitcs,  a  native  of  Pannonia,  who  had  long  served  in 
tlic  Roman  armies,  revolted  against  Nepos,  and  marched 
upon  Ravenna,  when  the  emperor,  unable  to  oppose  him, 
fled  across  the  sea  to  Dalmatia,  over  which  province  he 
seems  to  have  retained  his  authority,  with  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus ;  whilst  Ores  lea  hail  his  own  infant  son  Romulus  pro- 
claimed emperor  of  the  West.  Nepos  applied  in  vain  to 
Zeno,  emperor  of  the  East,  to  assist  hira  in  recovering  Italy. 
In  the  year  480  he  waa  murdered  at  Salona  by  two 
ollicers  of  his  court,  upon  which  Odoacer.  who  then  ruled 
over  Italy,  passed  over  into  Dalmatia  and  conquered  that 

Erounce.  Nepos  is  said  to  have  been  a  good  and  amiable 
ut  weak  man,  and  unfit  fur  the  times.  Sidonius  Apolli- 
nari*  praises  him  for  the  excellent  choice  which  he  made 
f  those  whom  he  empluved  under  him. 
NEPTJIA,*  genus  of  alcyoniform  Zoophyte,  established 
by  Blainville. 

NEPTU'NUS,  or  NEPTUMNUS.  a  Roman  divinity, 
whose  attributes  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Greek 
Poseidon  (IIusiicW).  Poseidon  was  the  son  of  Kronus  and 
Rhea,  and  the  brother  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  antient  divinities  of  Greece ;  although, 
according  to  Herodotus  (li.  5u),  he  was  not  originally  a 
Greek  deity,  but  was  imported  from  Libya.  Poseidon  was 
Ibe  god  or  the  water  in  general,  of  the  sea,  the  rivers,  and 
the  fountains;  but  be  was  more  particularly  regarded  as 
the  pod  of  the  sea,  which  he  acquired  as  his  share  in  the 
division  of  the  dominions  of  his  lather  Kronus.  Hie  wife 
sai  Amphitrite,  and  their  son  Triton. 

Poseidon  is  said  to  have  produced  the  horse  in  his  contest 
wuh  Athena  (Minerva)  for  the  right  of  naming  the  city  of 
Athens ;  by  which  myth  we  are  to  understand,  according  to 
the  interpretation  of  some  writers,  that  the  horse  was  im- 
ported into  Greece  by  sea.  But  this  explanation  is  far 
from  satisfactory.  It  is  ditficult  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
connection  of  Neptune  with  the  horse ;  but  it  is  evident 
from  several  parages  in  the  Greek  writers  that  he  waa  re- 
garded as  a  kind  of  equestrian  deity,  as  well  as  the  god  of 
■  H*  sea.  (Aristoph.,  Kttiqktt,  \,  4-t'J.)  Poseidon  had  a 
tm/iiitWnt  palace  beneath  the  sea  at  jEgrc  (//.,  xiil  201. 
'1  li-:  animals  offered  to  hira  in  sacrifice  were  usually  black 
bulls,  rim.,  and  boar  pig*. 

Pffteid.ni  sit  not  originally  a  god  of  the  Doric  race.    He 

win  pnneif.ilJy  worshiped    by    the  Ionions,  who  were  in 

m>«t  place,  a  miriiitue  people.      In   lime   Dorian   cities 

Ku«ev«r  wtiu-h  had  acquired  a  love  for  foreign  commerce, 

And  that  the  wurthip  of  Poseidon  prevailed  extensively  ; 

r  instance,  at  Twaaiuui,  whence  it  was  curried  to Toren- 
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turn,  at  Gyrene,  in  iHgina,  and  more  parlicilul 
Corinthian  isthmus,  and  atTrmzcu,  frum  whirl,  [{, 
worship  of  this  god  was  transmitted  to  Pundoahi . , 
(Miillers  Doriam,  vol.  i.,  p.  417,  418,  tr.) 

The  etymology  of  the  names  Poseidon  and  Xtp 
doubtful.  Poseidon  is  written  in  Doric  Glee;,  I 
dan  (HoniSav),  of  which  we  have  another  «ss:-..  .. 
name  of  Polidtea,  written  Poteidaia  (I1«n/g«i  , 
inscription,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  dp  lb ■■- 
nians  who  fell  before  this  city.  The  nine.  i. 
to  some  writers,  contains  the  same  root,  in  lb 
syllable,  as  ww  find  in  s-oroe  and  »«r«Bo(.  Nq.i 
derived  by  Cicero  from  Hondo  (Nat.  Dior.,  ti.  !Ci: 
Varro  from  nuptu,  because  this  god  coven  («bti!. 
earth  with  the  sea  (DeLing.  Lai ,,iv.  10)  ;buttieitiie- 
derivations  has  the  least  show  of  probability.  Wtu. 
pare  the  form  of  the  word  Nept-unusor-iw>Dii;,> 
umnus,  Vert-umnus,  and  the  word  sl-umtiu*  ;. 
meaning  or  origin  of  the  root  Nept  or  Sep  swsbis  l: 
It  may  perhaps  be  connected  with  the  same  rout  i> 
tained  in  the  Greek  yivru. 

The  statues  of  Neptune  resembled  in  many  mf ' 
of  Jupiter;  hut  the  Rnire  of  the  former  wo*  muni 
and  there  was  lesa  of  repose  and  thought  fulm- 
co  ii ute nance.  The  Greek  sculptors  gave  a  cctri 
of  roughness  to  the  statues  of  Neptune,  which  -i. 
have  been  regarded  as  appropriate  to  the  gutl  uf  ip 
His  hair  was  usually  somewhat  in  disorder,  ind  '. 
of  bis  figure  was  represented  as  exceedingly  pii 
muscular.  Hence  the  'chest  of  Poseidon'  (*-,. 
laiuvoc.  It.,  v.  479)  is  the  poetic  expression  for  w- 
t eristic  of  the  deity,  which  is  illustrated  by  the  i 
ment  from  the  pediment  of  the  Parthenon  in  lb 
Museum.  {Rritisn  Museum,  '  Elgin  Marbles.' vl  ■ 
His  right  hand  held  the  trident;  and  be wa«  >.■ 
rounded  by  dolphins  and  other  marine  objecl*  V 
Archaolagie  der  Kuntl,  p.  452.) 

NERAC.    [LotetGaronnx.1 

NERBUDDA.    [Hindustan,  vol.  »i,  p.  «'■ 

NEREIDS(Nijpqtc'ic),  nymphs  of  the  sea,c«r-.> 
ters  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  Nereus  was  the  il ■■'■ 
Pontus  and  the  Earth  (Hesiod,  TA*qj,  1331:  '-'■ 
was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Oceauus.  TLtN" 
said  by  most  antient  writers  to  bave  been  fin.'  - 
but  Propertiua  makes  them  a  hundred  (iii.  i,  ■ 
most  celebrated  of  them  were  Amphilriie.  ik 
Poseidon;  Thetis,  the  mother  of  Achilles;  Galahi.? 

The  worship  of  the  Nereids  was  general!;  c 
might  be  supposed,  with  that  of  Poseidon.  Tbiii ' 
worshiped  in  Corinth,  where  PoseidonwsshriJ  .:■ 
honour,  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  (Pauv.i 
compare  ih.  26,  }  S ;  1. 1 9,  $  2.)  The  NereiJi  • 
nally  represented  as  beautiful  nymphs  [Nvv;.' 
they  were  afterwards  described  as  beings  with  ;'■■ 
and  with  the  lower  part  of  their  body  like  tU- 
(Plin.,  Hill.  Nat.,  ix.  4.) 

NE'REIS  (Zoologyj,  Cuvier'a  name  for  a  p** 
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lovo  for  Poppasa,  whom  he  had  seduced  from  Otho,  led  him 
into  more  serious  crimes.  Poppies,  who  was  ambitious  of 
sharing  (he  imperial  throne,  perceived  that  she  could  not 
hope  to  obtain  her  object  while  Agrippina  was  alive,  and 
accordingly  induced  Nero  to  consent  to  the  murder  of 
mother.  The  entreaties  of  l'oppsea  appear  to  have  been 
supported  by  the  advice  of  Burma  and  Seneca ;  and  the 
philosopher  did  not  hesitate  to  palliate  or  justify  the  murder 
of  u  mother  by  her  son.  (Tac,  Ann.,  xiv.  11 ;  Quint.,  Inst. 
Oral.,  viii.,  c.  5. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  Nero  lost  his  best  coun- 
sellor Burrus.and  Seneca  had  the  wisdom  to  withdraw  from 
the  court,  where  his  presence  had  become  disliked,  and 
where  his  enormous  wealth  was  calculated  to  excite  the 
etivv  even  of  the  emperor.  About  the  same  time  Nero 
divorced  Ota  via  anil  married  Puppton.and  soon  after  put  to 
death  the  former  oti  a  false  accusation  of  adultery  and  treason. 
In  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  ad.  64,  Rome  was  almost 
destroyed  by  fire.  Of  the  fourteen  districts  into  w 
the  city  was  divided,  four  only  remained  entire.  The 
Are  originally  began  at  that  part  of  the  Circus  which 
contiguous  to  the  Palatine  and  Ctelian  hills,  and  raged  with 
the  urealest  fury  for  six  days  and  seven  nights  ;  and  after  it 
was  thought  to  have  been  extinguished,  itburst  forth  again 
and  continued  for  two  days  longer  Nero  appears  to  have 
acted  on  this  occasion  wiih  the  greatest  liberality  and  kind- 
ness ;  the  cily  was  supplied  with  provisions  at  a  very  mo- 
derate price;  and  Ihc  imperial  gardens  were  thrown  open 
to  the  sufferers,  and  buildings  were  creeled  for  their  accom- 
modation. But  these  arts  of  humanity  and  benevolence 
were  insufficient  to  screen  him  from  the  popular  suspicion. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  he  had  set  (ire  to  the  cily 
himself,  and  some  even  reported  that  he  had  ascended  the 
top  of  a  high  lower  in  order  to  witness  the  conflagrati 
where  he  amused  himself  with  singing  the  destruction 
Troy.  From  many  circumstances  it  appears  improbable  that 
Nero  was  guilty  of  ibis  crime.  His  guilt  indeed  is  expressly 
asserted  by  Suetonius  and  Dion,  but  Tacitus  admits  that 
he  was  not  able  to  determine  the  truth  of  the  accusa 
In  order  however  to  remove  the  suspicions  of  the  people, 
Nero  spread  a  report  that  the  Christians  were  the  authors  of 
the  fire,  and  numbers  of  them  were  seized  and  put  to  death. 
Their  execution  served  as  an  amusement  to  the  people. 
Some  were  covered  with  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  were  torn 
to  death  by  dogs,  others  were  crucified,  and  several  were 
smeared  with  pitch  and  olher  combustible  materials,  and 
burned  in  the  imperial  gardens  in  the  night:  'Whence,' 
■ays  Ihe  historian, '  pity  arose  for  the  guilty,  though  they 
deserved  the  severest  punishments,  since  they  were  put  to 
death  not  for  the  public  good,  but  to  gratify  the  cruelty 
of  one  man.'  (Tac,  Ann.,  xv.  44.) 

In  the  following  year,  a.d.  65,  a  powerful  conspiracy  was 
formed  for  Ihe  purpose  of  placing  Piso  upon  the  throne,  but 
it  was  discovered  by  Nero,  and  the  principal  conspirators 
were  put  to  death.  Among  others  who  suffered  on  this 
or<-a4i,,n  were  Lucau  and  Seneca;  but  the  guilt  of  the  latter 
»  <i  -.uMful.  In  the  same  year  Popptea  died,  in  consequence 
of  a  ki'k  ahich  she  received  from  her  husband,  while  she 
wa*  .n  an  ailianccl  Mate  of  pregnancy. 

bur.ns;  ir«  la  tier  part  of  his  reign  Nero  was  principally 
en.fi/-i  in  >heatnraf  performances,  and  in  contending  for 
t;i«  pr,z«a  at  ihe  public  games.  He  had  previously  appeared 
»j  tn  V-nt  upon  the  Roman  stage;  and  he  now  visited  in 
t..w«.-rt  the  chief  cities  of  Greece,  and  received  no  less 
f.ta  •:■•<>  crowns  for  his  victories  in  the  public  Grecian 
r  -;.■*  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  entered  Naples  and 
fcvne  as  a  conqueror,  and  was  received  with  triumphal 
l.-,ri',uri.  But  while  he  was  engaged  in  these  extravagancies, 
V index,  who  commanded  the  legions  in  Gaul,  declared 
against  bis  authority;  and  his  example  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  Galba,  who  commanded  in  Spain.  The  Prestorian 
eohorls  espoused  the  cause  of  Galba,  and  the  senate  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  death  against  Nero,  who  had  tied  from 
Rome  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  revolt  of  Ihe  Praatorian 
cohorts.  Nero  however  anticipated  ibe  execution  of  the 
sentence  by  requesting  one  of  his  attendants  to  put  him  to 
6*ath,  arter  making  an  ineffectual  attempt  at  suicide.  He 
fl-*'L  A.r».  68,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  Ibe 
I-.  .neenlh  of  his  reign. 

I*  «  difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  character 

J  •;.  a  emperor.     Thai  he  was  a  licentious  voluptuary,  and 

-  scrupled  at  committing  no  crimes  in  order  to  gratify 

ir  strengthen  his  power,  is  sufficiently  proved ;  but 
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that  he  was  such  a  monster  as  Suetonius  and  Dmi 
described  him,  may  reasonably  admit  of  doubt  It, 
session  of  absolute  power  at  so  early  an  age  tends! 
forth  all  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature.  »L . 
example  and  counsels  of  his  mother  Agriopiiu  m  ;■■ 
stilt  further  tended  to  deprave  his  mind.  Though  h, . 
death  bis  adoptive  brother,  his  wife,  and  hi<  ;r 
his  character  appears  to  have  been  far  from  >i:. 
ary  ;  hia  general  administration  was  wise  inri  ey 
and  he  never  equalled  in  hia  worst  actions  either  IU  , 
cious  cruelty  of  Caligula  or  the  sullen  ferocity  of  IV 
Nero  was  a  lover  of  the  arts,  and  appears  to  have  a 
more  laste  than  many  of  the  emperors,  who  od;  -■• 
bim  in  their  profuse  expenditure.  The  Apollo  'fic.-- 
supposed  by  Thiersch  (Epoehen  der  hildendm  Km-: 
den  Griechen,  p.  312),  and  some  other  writers,  to  hi ■. . 
made  for  this  emperor. 

His  government  seems  to  have  been  far  from  dp 
He  was  anxious  to  relieve  the  people  from  oppress  - 
and  to  protect  the  provinces  from  the  rapacity  of  it- 
nors ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instances!  i> 
larily,  that  there  were  persona  who  for  mint ;«-. : 
his  tomb  with  spring  and  summer  flowers,  and  u 
sequence  of  a  prevalent  rumour  that  he  had  nr-i    - 
death,  several  impostors  at  various  times  sssuraf-i 
of  Nero  and  gave  no  small  trouble  to  the  reign,: 
(Tac,  Hilt*  i-  2  5  ii-  8 ;  Suet.,  Wero,  e.  57,  and  L 
note.)     During  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  Roman  « 
joyed  in  general  a  profound  state  of  peace.  In  loci 
Parthians  were  defeated  by  Corbulo ;  and  in  Iht  '■'■ 
Britons,  who  had  risen  in  arma  under  Boadiwa,  in- 
reduced  to  subjection  by  Suetonius  and  Paulina  . 

(Tacitus;  Suetonius;  Dion  Caasius.) 


Kenrwt  or  Coin.  «f  Nno. 

NERO'CILA.    [Isopoda,  vol.  xiii, p.  52] 

NEROS.    [Sarm.1 

NERTSHINSK  MOUNTAIN*    [Altai.] 


Roman  emperor,  was  bom  at  Narnia,  in  Urnl*11 
27,  according  to  Eutropius  (viii.  U  or  in  **.*■ 
cording  to  Dion  (lxviiL  4).  His  family  ongns . 
from  Crete ;  but  several  of  his  ancestors  rose  to  lb' 
dignities  in  the  Roman  state.  His  gtiud/nttor, '. 
Nerva,  who  was  consul,  a.d.  22,  and  was  a  great  toy 
the  emperor  Tiberius,  waa  one  of  the  most  Celebris 
of  his  ago.  We  learn  from  Tacitus  that  he  put  >■■ 
'   s  own  life  (Ann.,  vi,  28).  ,.N 

Nerva  is  first  mentioned  in  history  as  a  favourite . 
who  bestowed  upon  him  triumphal  honours,  *■>■  "" 
he  was  praetor  elect.  The  poetry  of  Narva,  which 
'loned  r"*  '  ""        '    -     "" 
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one  much  larger  and  more  distinct  than  the  rest  ia  con- 
tinued as  a  double  cord,  extended  along  the  under  surface 
of  the  body.  The  ganglion  on  the  upper  part  of  the  nervous 
ring  around  the  pharynx  constitutes  the  first  trace  of  a 
brain,  from  which  in  many  genera  nerves  proceed  to  the 
antenna?,  the  eyes,  &c.  The  cords  or  columns  proceeding 
along  the  body  are  more  or  less  approximated  and  often 
united  to  each  other.  Each  is  composed  of  two  distinct 
tracts,  on  the  lower  of  which  there  are  ganglia  over  which 
the  upper  tracts  pass  without  communicating  with  them ; 
the  lower  ganglionic  tract  supplies  the  sensitive,  the  upper, 
not  ganglionic,  the  motor  nerves,  a  relation  similar  to  that 
which  exists  in  the  vertebrata,  if  we  allow  for  the  generally 
inverted  position  of  the  organs  iq  the  articulata.  Besides 
these  tracts  another  is  placed  between  the  motor  columns 
and  the  viscera,  which  has  no  connection  with  the  ganglia, 
and  whose  nerves  are  principally  distributed  to  the  respira- 
tory organs.  The  first  trace  of  a  distinct  sympathetic  sys- 
tem is  found  in  a  few  nervous  filaments  passing  off  from  the 
oesophageal  ganglia  and  distributed  around  the  dorsal  artery 
and  the  adjacent  viscera. 

The  size  of  the  ganglia  on  the  longitudinal  cord  of  the 
articulata  and  of  the  nerves  connecting  them  and  given  off 
from  them  is  directly  proportioned  to  the  volume  and  com- 
plexity of  the  sensitive  or  motor  organs  adjacent  to  and 
supplied  by  each.  Thus  in  those  which  exercise  important 
motions  and  have  their  chief  organs  of  sense  about  the 
head,  the  supraoesophageal  ganglion  is  very  large,  as  in  the 
rotifera  and  the  complete  insects ;  while  in  those  in  which 
the  chief  nervous  influence  is  required  for  lateral  limbs  that 
ganglion  is  small,  but  the  ganglia  and  cords  along  the 
whole  or  some  particular  part  of  the  trunk  are  developed 

Eroportionally  to  the  organs  adjacent  to  them.  In  the 
igher  genera  of  this  class  the  nervous  cords  are  contained 
in  a  cavity  separate  from  that  which  encloses  the  other  vis- 
cera, as  they  are  also  much  more  distinctly  in  all  the  verte- 
brata. 

The  most  striking  character  in  the  nervous  system  of  the 
preceding  classes  is  the  repetition  of  similar  elements  ia  the 
several  similar  parts  of  the  animal.  In  both  classes  the 
animal  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  similar  parts,  which  in 
the  radiata  are  arranged  round  a  common  centre,  and  in 
the  articulata  are  placed  longitudinally.  Each  of  these 
parts  in  both  receives  its  nerves  from  a  distinct  ganglion, 
and  therefore  possesses  to  a  certain  extent  an  independent 
nervous  system,  and  an  independent  life.  In  higher  ani- 
mals, in  which  particular  portions  nf  the  body  contain  organs 
for  special  functions  to  be  performed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole,  this  repetition  and  equal  distribution  of  central  ner- 
vous organs  no  longer  exists. 

Iu  the  mollusca,  or  cyclo-gangliata,  the  nervous  oesopba- 

§cal  ring  is  still  present,  and  is  often  provided  with  numerous 
istinct  ganglia,  whose  size  bears  a  direct  proportion  to  the 
organs  of  sensation  placed  near  the  mouth,  and  to  the  acti- 
vity and  complexity  of  the  masticatory  apparatus.  The 
columns  continued  along  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  ani- 
mal are  usually,  like  itself,  short;  and  except  when  active 
motions  are  performed  by  a  foot  or  other  locomotive  organ, 
they  bear  but  few  and  very  small  ganglia. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  mollusca  is  thus  chiefly  con- 
centrated about  the  head,  and  its  development  is  propor- 
tioned to  that  of  the  organs  of  sense  and  motion  which  are 
subservient  to  nutrition,  while  the  nerves  of  the  body  are 
but  little  developed.  In  the  articulata,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  accordance  with  the  greater  proportionate  development  of 
their  locomotive  powers,  the  part  of  the  nervous  system 
belonging  to  the  trunk  becomes  predominant.  In  the  ver- 
tebrata,  or  spini-cerebrata,  which  possess  both  nutritive  and 
locomotive  powers  more  highly  developed  than  either  of  the 
preceding  classes,  the  types  of  both  are  united ;  the  cerebral 
mass  being  a  more  highly  developed  form  of  the  large  supra- 
cesophagcal  ganglion  of  the  higher  mollusca,  while  the  spinal 
chord,  with  the  ganglia  on  its  sensitive  roots,  corresponds 
with  the  long  ganglionic  cords  of  the  articulata. 

The  most  essential  part  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  ver- 
tebrata is  the  spinal  chord,  with  its  continuation  in  the  cra- 
nium as  far  as  the  crura  cerebri  and  cerebclli,  and  the  gan- 
glia formed  upon  them,  which  together  constitute  that 
which  is  termed  the  cerebrospinal  axis.  This  axis  is  always 
enclosed  in  an  osseous  sheath  placed  in  the  posterior  part  of 
the  bodv,  and  it  is  never  as  iu  the  invertehrata,  traversed 
by  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  distributed  to  the  vis- 


cera, which  m  its  simplest  form,  in  the  aunelidi,  U  c  • . 
of  a  few  filaments  from  the  supra-eBsophsgeal  gan  ;'.■.,. 
pass  along  the  dorsal  artery,  preserve*  in  all  the  c!^ 
same  separation  from  the  sensitive  and  motor  cords 
same  general  distribution  about  the  viscera.  It  uv: . 
complexity  in  the  same  degree  as  the  cerehro-spir. .. 
and  acquires  in  the  vertebrate  an  extensive  an.l  >. 
creasing  development.    It  forms  in  the  highest  : 
numerous  and  complicated  plexuses,  with  mam  u. 
large  ganglia*  which  follow  the  course  of  the  n 
blood-vessels,  and  are  distributed  to  all  the  organs! 
life ;  it  still  communicates  but  little  with  the  ce*\l:  ■ 
axis,  sending  oqly  small  filaments,  which  mingle  •> 
spinal  and  some  of  the  cerebral  nerves  near  their  r 

The  part  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  vertebra. 
subject  to  most  alteration  is  the  brain.  The  chid .: 
in  its  form  depend  on  the  degree  in  which  the  h< ; 
of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  are  developed.  I 
these  are  usually  smaller  than  the  ganglia  on  the   . 
the  optic  nerves ;  but  ascending  in  the  scale,  thi 
move  and  more  predominant  iu  size  over  the  r?>: 
nervous  centres,  and  appear  to  have  a  certaiu  rcU 
development  of  intelligence  in  the  animal.   In  :..• . . 
animals  and  in  man  the  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  r . 
lum  are  by  for  the  largest  of  all  the  nervous  iw 
surfaces  are  convoluted  and  furrowed,  the  qu... 
grey  matter  upon  them  augmented,  and  the  (\  / 
their  structure  greatly  increased.    But  as  s  sper ... 
devoted  to  this  subject  [Brain],  it  need  not  be  i-:. 
sidered  here ;  for  similar  reasons  we  shall  here  ir . 
the  general  phenomena  and  laws  of  the  actions  o,' 
as  they  are  observed  in  man,  and  the  cerebro-sp.  ■ 
only  in  reference  to  the  nerves  of  common  §e.:; 
motion ;  referring  for  the  description  of  the  sper  •  « 
the  articles  Eye,  Ear,  &c,  and  for  the  peculiar , " 
the  nervous  system  in  the  most  important  or:,;\ 
articles  devoted  to  them.    [Hkabt  ;  Stomach,  fcc 

The  constant  functions  of  the  cerebrospinal ' 
to  convey  impressions,  made  on  the  points  in  *li r- 
distributed,  to  the  brain,  where  they  are  perceive  -  • 
tions,  or  to  the  spinal  chord,  where  they  are  per* 
out  sensation  ;  and  to  convey  the  influence  of  ik f 
the  brain,  ot  some  involuntary  influence  from  it  •'  ^' ' 
chord,  to  the  muscles  by  which  some  motion  » '• 
formed.    The  influences  that  thus  pass  to  a-_f' 
brain   are  conveyed   through  distinct  nervous ' 
though  the  filaments  subservient  to  each  art*  :- 
enclosed  in  the  same  sheath,  and  appear  to  f,vc 
and  simple  nerve.    The  filaments  which  conn* 
sions  to  the  nervous  centres  are  called  sensitive 
petal ;  while  those  conveying  impressions  from  tl 
to  the  muscles  are  named  motor  or  centrifugal  fib' ' 

The  spinal  chord,  in  which  all  the  nerves  o!  s- 
have  their  apparent  origin,  is  composed  of  two  !aN"«  '• 
symmetrical  in  form  and  size,  and  united  together 
of  their  inner  surfaces  at  the  median  line.    Tui- 
tion of  the  chord  is  composed  of  white  nervous  n- 
inner  of  grey,  an  arrangement  the  reverse  ot : 
brain,  in  which  the  cortical  substance  is  grey,  ami 
lary  or  central  white.    Each  lateral  half  of  the  s : 
is  again  obscurely  divided  by  superficial  furr  ^ 
anterior  and  a  posterior  column,  and  a  smaller  n. 
tion  between  them.    All  the  nerves  by  which  ser.^ 
pressions  pass,  arise  from  the  groove  between  tin 
and  middle  columns;  and  all  those  (with  the ev 
the  spinal  accessory  nerve  [Brain])  by  which  tl* 
to  muscular  motion  are  conveyed,  arise  from  the ; 
tween  the  anterior  and  middle  columns.    They  -•• 
what  are  called  roots,  that  is,  by  a  number  of  n> 
threads  or  narrow  bands  attached  to  the  grooves  * 
ing  for  a  short  distance  into  the  substance  ot ' 
which,  as  they  proceed  outwards,  converge  and  u1 
single  cord  or  nerve.     There  is  an  important  •.- 
however  between  them ;  the  roots  of  the  p»terl"' 
tive  nerves  have  a  ganglion  at  their  union  ju^*  . 
are  leaving  the  vertebral  canal,  while  those  of  tn' 
or  motor  nerves  unite  without  any  ganglion  m« ■*  • 
cord,  which  passes  over,  but  does  not  communis ' 
ganglion  on  the  posterior  roots.    Beyond  this  p- 
anterior  and  posterior  roots  unite  in  a  common  » 
which  their  filaments,  though  they  continue  uw 
discriminate^  mixed ;  and  in  this  manner  ' » 
through  the  varied  branchings  of  the  sheath  w  ♦ 
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the  extent  of  surface  touched  we  form  our  ideas  of  the 
sharpness  or  ohtaseness  of  bodies. 

Perceptions  of  temperature  are  also  the  peculiar  attri- 
butes of  the  nerves  of  common  sensation,  hut  they  do  not 
admit  of  our  forming  very  accurate  ideas  of  the  heat  of 
bodies,  because  our  sensations  depend  rather  on  the  rapidity 
with  which  heat  is  abstracted  from  or  added  to  our  bodies, 
than  on  the  quantity  which  we  lose  or  receive.  Hence  we 
feel  marble,  which  conducts  heat  rapidly,  as  if  it  were  much 
colder  than  a  slowly-conducting  carpet  of  the  same  tempe- 
rature ;  and  when  the  difference  of  temperature  between 
the  hand  or  any  other  part  of  the  body  and  that  which  it 
touches  is  very  great,  we  lose  all  power  of  judging,  and  can- 
not directly  tell  whether  it  is  in  contact  with  (for  example) 
ice  or  boiling  water.  Peculiar  states  of  the  circulation  in 
and  around  the  nerves  give  rise  to  very  different  sensations 
of  heat,  as  in  fever  or  in  shivering,  in  which,  though  the 
skin  feels  as  if  it  were  burning  or  freezing,  the  actual  tem- 
perature of  the  surface  does  not  in  either  case  differ  more 
than  five  or  six  degrees  from  that  which  is  natural  to  it 

The  acutenessof  the  common  sensibility  of  parts  probably 
depends,  ceteris  paribus,  in  the  healthy  state,  on  the  close- 
ness with  which  they  are  beset  with  the  terminations  of 
sensitive  nervous  filaments.  £.  H.  Weber  (Annot.  Anatom. 
et  Phys.)  has  suggested  a  mode  of  estimating  the  degrees 
of  sensibility  of  different  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body 
by  touching  two  adjacent  points  of  it  at  the  same  instant, 
and  observing  at  what  distance  from  each  other  the  two 
contacts  can  be  discerned  as  two  distinct  impressions.  This 
may  be  effected  by  putting  small  pieces  of  cork  on  the  points 
of  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  pressing  both  at  the  same  in- 
stant on  the  part  to  be  examined;  the  angles  which  the 
legs  of  the  compass  form  will  thus  measure  the  distances  at 
which  the  two  impressions  are  distinguished  or  are  con- 
founded into  one.  By  this  method  of  examination  it  is 
found  that  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  the  most  sensible  of  all 
the  surface  of  the  body,  being  able  to  distinguish  two 
impressions  when  the  distance  between  the  points  on  which 
they  are  applied  is  not  more  than  j,  of  an  inch,  a  result 
which  might  have  been  anticipated,  from  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  tongue  perceives  and  estimates  the  characters  of 
the  smallest  portions  of  foreign  matter  in  the  mouth,  and 
from  the  great  share  which  the  sense  of  touch  takes  in 
what  we  confound  in  the  general  idea  of  taste.  The 
balls  of  the  fingers  can  distinguish  double  impressions  from 
^  to  J  of  an  inch  apart ;  the  palm  at  about  half  an  inch, 
and  other  parts  of  the  skin  at  various  greater  distances. 
Applied  to  the  skin  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  of  the  upper 
arm,  the  thigh,  and  some  other  parts,  such  double  impres- 
sions are  confounded  into  one  when  the  points  touched  are 
upwards  of  two  inches  asunder. 

Numerous  circumstances  have  the  power  of  modifying 
or  increasing  the  sensibility  of  parts,  giving  rise  to  varieties 
of  agreeable  and  painful  sensations.  Most  parts  moreover 
have  certaiu  sensations  peculiar  to  themselves;  thus  no 
other  tissue  than  the  skin  is  ever  the  seat  of  the  sensations 
of  tickling,  or  itching,  or  burning  heat,  &c. ;  the  muscles 
alone  feel  fatigue;  the  pain  of  disease  in  different  tissues  is 
as  varied  as  any  other  of  its  phenomena.  Certain  parts  also 
arc  insensible  to  any  but  particular  impressions;  the  tendons 
and  other  similar  tissues  may  be  cut  or  burnt,  or  in  any  way 
injured  without  exciting  any  sensation,  unless  they  are 
pulled  or  twisted,  or  subjected  to  any  other  of  those  mecha- 
nical influences  which  it  is  their  office  in  the  animal  economy 
to  resist.  Other  parts  again,  as  most  of  the  internal  organs, 
the  bones  and  cartilages,  are  insensible  during  health,  but 
in  disease  excite  severe  and  peculiar  pain.  For  all  these 
differences  however  no  explanation  is  yet  known.  It  is 
known  that  certain  nerves  (the  motor)  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  convey  sensible  impressions ;  that  others 
(the  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  system)  are,  if  ever,  only 
occasionally  conductors  of  sensations ;  that  others  (the  nerves 
of  the  peculiar  senses)  convey  only  the  impressions  of  those 
agents  for  (he  reception  of  which  certain  organs  are  pecu- 
liarly adapted;  and  that  others  have  the  constant  office  of 
conveying  impressions  of  contact,  heat,  &c;  but  upon  what 
differences  or  structure  or  arrangement  these  varieties  of 
function  depend  no  reasonable  opinion  can  at  present  be 
formed. 

Many  of  the  phenomena  illustrative  of  the  mode  of  con- 
duction of  the  nervous  influence  in  the  sensitive  nerves  are 
repeated  in  the  motor  filaments,  with  this  difference,  that 
while  in  the  sensitive  nerves  impressions  always  proceed 
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from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  or  from  the  ter 
tion  of  the  nervous  filament  in  any  tissue,  to  its  terra 
in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord ;  in  the  motor  nerves  t  * ' 
pressions  always  pass   in   the  opposite  direction,  t: 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  or  from  the  L: 
spinal  chord  to  the  muscle  or  other  contractile  t 
When  the  motor  filaments  of  a  nerve  are  irritated  :. 
part  of  its  course,  no  pain  is  felt,  but  the  muscles  t 
it  is  distributed  contract;   when  a  similar  nerve 
through  (or  otherwise  prevented  from  con  veying  the  f 
influence),  all  the  muscles  to  which  the  filaments  tl 
off  from  it,  beyond  the  injured  portion,  are  distnb  j* 
the  power  of  being  acted  upon  by  the  will,  and  v 
of  being  excited  by  any  stimulus,  while  those  from  t 
the  injured  part  and  the  brain  retain  their  power.     I 
end  of  that  portion  of  a  divided  motor  nerve  wh:c'.. 
connected  with  the  nervous  centre  be  irritated,  n  >  \ 
tible  effect  follows ;  if  the  end  of  the  other  portm:.  * 
is  now  separated  from  the  brain,  be  irritated,  the  r 
to  which  its  filaments  proceed  will  for  a  time  o.:*i 
contract    The  same  observations  on  the  necessity  .« . 
tinuity  of  nervous  substance,  on  the  absence  of  anr  r  - 
nication  between  adjacent  filaments,  by  which  cr<  ~ 
assume  the  office  of  another,  and  on  the  samenes  .: 
whatever  part  of  a  nervous  filament  is  irritated,  ?  •■ 
made  of  the  motor  as  of  the  sensitive  filament*.    A> 
far  the  greater  number  of  nerves,  sensitive  and  c 
ments  are  contained  within  the  same  sheath,  the  ph*-r 
which  have  been  described  separately,  will,  in  th« 
injury  or  other  affection  of  such  nerves,  be  combir .►  c.   : 
when  the  nerve  of  any  limb  is  irritated,  sudden  pa.- 
and  coincident  convulsions  ensue;  when  a  similar  -- 
divided,  the  limb  becomes  both  senseless  and  ra<>*. 
if  the  upper  part  of  the  divided  nerve  (that  still  c 
with  the  brain)  be  irritated,  pain  is  felt,  but  no  n- 
exited ;  if  the  lower  part  be  irritated,  convuUio  .> 
limo  take  place,  but  no  pain  is  felt. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  influence  which,  passing  a! 
nerves,  excites  motion,  and  of  the  manner  in  whirl 
in  motion,  nothing  whatever  is  known.      Throe.:. 
nerves  it  can  be  transmitted  at  will,  and  the  mu>  -  -  - 
plied  with  these  are  therefore  called  voluntary; 
others  the  will  has  no  influence  in  sending  xbeeir  :. 
motion,  and  the  involuntary  muscles  to  which  thvn  ;•  - 
entirely  removed  from  any  connection  with  them\r.rl.  * 
in  the  excitement  of  violent  passion  or  grief,  or  tv 
alted  mental  affection.    Whatever  stimulus  is  appt:<- . 
motor  nerves,  the  same  effect  is  produced ;  whether  t 
stimulus  of  the  will,  or  of  any  mechanical,  cb<r- 
electrical  application,  the  same  muscular  contract.  - 
ing  only  in  degree,  is  produced.    The  mind  alor.c.--.- 
power  of  determining  the  strength  and  extent  of  ::. 
contraction,  and  this  it  effects  by  an  operation  a 
scarcely  appreciates;  for  even  one  who  knows  a 
the  position  and  the  mode  of  action  of  each  musclr 
except  in  certain  cases,  order  the  act  of  a  single  m.* 
to  produce  a  certain  kind  or  strength  of  motion,  is 
exert  coincidently  all  the  muscles  that  can  mini-:: 
motion.  Thus  there  are  two  muscles,  at  least,  thi' 
fore-arm,  and  no  person  can  make  one  of  them  art  « 
other  remains  inactive;  the  will  can  only  determir 
effects,  but  it  cannot  determine  the  muscles  by  »h.  . 
shall  be  accomplished. 

In  all  the  phenomena  hitherto  considered,  the  rn  " 
a  part ;  but  in  some  circumstances  an  impres&i  >r.  - 
along  a  sensitive  nerve  to  the  nervous  centre,  and  - 
no  sensation  may  have  been  produced,  an  influx  . 
return  conveyed  back  from  the  centre  through  j 
nerve,  and  motion  is  produced,  either  in  the  muscle* 
to  the  part  first  impressed,  or  in  those  of  some  other  - 
the  body.    The  phenomena  of  this  class  are  those  or  - 
called  me  re/lex  function  ;  a  term  which  is  derived  f* 
idea  that  the  impression,  passing  centripetal!  t,  ts  - 
from  the  centre  as  soon  as  it  arrives  there,  and  rna-Iv*  * 
from  it  centrifugally. 

For  the  occurrence  of  these  reflex  actions,  it  is  t— 
that  the  nerves  acted  upon  should  retain  their  en., 
with  the  spinal  chord  or  with  the  brain.    The  spir  » 
is  sufficient  for  some  of  these  actions,  and  the  { 
therefore  often  spoken  of  as  if  it  belonged  exclusit 
but  it  is  evidently  possessed  by  the  whole  cere)  r  - 
axis.    Thus,  if  the  hind-leg  of  a  reptile  or  any  otbvr  . 
be  separated  from  the  body,  and  the  skin  of  any  f  s. 
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the  nerves  kflows  the  Mtne  rule  as  that  of  exercise  of  the 

muscle*  or  any  other  tU«ue;  by  it,  within  cetlain  limits, 
the  power  of  perceiving  impressions  and  of  exciting  no- 
tion U  progressively  increased;  the  excitability  of  earh 
organ  or  of  the  whole  »>%tem  being.  within  those  limits,  ca- 
pable of  adaptation  to  the  need  of  the  in  'ividual ;  hence  the 
power  b>  practice  of  attaining  to  perfection  of  touch,  or  of 
rtt-a  iug.  -r  *.gh  ,  or  any  other  acn«e.  I  nv  res*  ions  are  dis- 
f  i net  I)  felt  by  the  piacti-ed  *en*e  wheh  are  completely  im- 
perceptible to  that  which  has  been  only  casually  employed. 
In  like  manner,  when  the  organ  of  one  sense  is  destroyed, 
and  thus  one  outlet  for  excitability  is  closed,  the  rest 
acquire  increased  auteness:  hence  the  accuracy  of 
the  hearing  and  touch  in  the  blind,  of  the  sight  in  the 
deaf.  Sic 

The  system  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve  is  that  whose 
branches  are  distributed  to  all  the  organs  of  organic  life,  the 
heart,  lungs,  digestive  canal  and  glands.  &c.t  chiefly  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  blood  vessels,  bearing  numerous  and 
lar^e  ganglia  in  all  parts  of  their  course,  and  communicat- 
ing with  the  brain  and  spinal  chord  or  their  nerves  only  by 
few  and  small  filaments.  The  ports  to  which  the  branches 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve  are  distributed  have  but  rogue  if 
any  sensibility,  unless  under  peculiar  circumstances  of  dis- 
ease; and  the  motions  which  some  of  them  possess  are  usu- 
ally quite  independent  of  the  mind.  Numerous  experi- 
ments of  irritating  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  to  see 
whether  it  produces  pain,  have  had  unsatisfactory  results; 
nor  would  any  results  of  apparent  insensibility  be  conclu- 
sive, because  the  ganglia  might,  like  part  of  the  brain,  be 
unsensible  to  injury,  though  fully  capable  of  perceiving  the 
impressions  transmitted  to  them  through  their  nerves.  But 
the  pain  of  the  diseases  of  internal  organs  is  amply  suffici- 
ent to  prove  their  sensibility,  though  it  does  not  determine 
whether  the  impression  of  pain  is  conveyed  through  fila- 
ments of  the  sympathetic  system  or  through  those  few  of 
the  cerebrospinal  system  which  are  mingled  with  the  former 
in  the  common  sheath.  In  the  same  manner,  in  extraordi- 
nary cases,  the  brain  and  spinal  chord  have  an  evident  influ- 
ence on  the  motions  of  the  organs  supplied  by  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve,  as  io  the  effects  of  strong  passion  and  other 
mental  affections  on  the  circulation,  the  digestive  functions, 
ficc.  The  impressions  conveyed  from  the  viscera  to  the 
brain  and  spinal  chord  may  also  be  reflected  either  to  the 
voluntary  mu«cles,  as  in  the  convulsions  of  children  with 
disordered  digestion,  or  to  the  involuntary  muscles,  as  in 
the  increased  rapidity  of  pulse,  the  sickness,  &c.  which 
occur  in  \arious  diseases. 

In  the  natural  state  however,  the  organs  chiefly  supplied 
by  the  sympathetic  nerves  are  entirely  independent  of  the 
cerebrospinal  system,  and  will  maintain  their  actions  for  a 
time  even  after  their  removal  from  the  body.  Thus  the 
peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines,  the  contractions  and 
dilatations  of  the  heart  of  some  animals,  and  some  other 
similar  actions,  will  continue  for  a  considerable  time  after 
they  are  separated  from  the  body,  or  after  all  the  nerves 
parsing  to  them  have  been  divided.  Many  other  facts 
prove  also  that  the  internal  organs  are  much  less  dependent 
on  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  than  the  external 
animal  organs  are  on  that  of  their  cerebrospinal  nerves: 
severe  irritation  of  the  sympathetic  nerves,  such  as,  if  ap- 
plied to  the  cerehr«vsptnal  motor  nerves,  would  excite 
sudden  and  violent  convulsions  of  their  muscles,  gives  rise  to 
but  weak  and  slow  contractions  of  the  viscera;  and  these 
follow  at  perceptible  intervals  after  the  application  of  the 
stimulus,  so  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
irritation  have  exerted  any  influence  at  all. 

The  office  of  the  numerous  ganglia  placed  in  the  course 
of  the  sympathetic  nerves  is  perhaps  the  most  obscure 
point  in  the  whole  range  of  physiology.  Some  have  re- 
garded them  as  so  many  brains,  by  which  impressions  are 
received  through  the  branches  of  which  each  ganglion  is 
the  centre,  and  from  which  excitements  to  motion  arc  sent 
out ;  others  have  believed  that  they  exercise  a  power  of 
isolating  the  organs  they  supply  from  the  influence  of  the 
mind  or  of  obstructing  the  constant  passage  of  impressions 
to  and  from  the  brain  ;  and  many  other  functions  have  been 
supposed  to  bo  performed  by  them :  but  for  each  and  all  the 
evidence  ii  altogether  unsatisfactory. 

The  sympathetic  nerve  or  system  of  nerves  has  received 
Its  name  from  the  idea  that  it  is  of  ultimate  importance  in 
the  phenomena  of  what  is  called  sympathy,  in  which  one 
part  of  the  body  is  affected  in  consequence  of  some  pecu- 


liar condition  of  another.    A  great  number  of  the  * 
mena  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  the  efa:»  -  <\ 
pathy  are  now  more  clearly  explained  by  the  re- 
action of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis :  many  others  der-  - 
some  generally  operating  influence,  as  a  peculiar  r  r 
of  the  blood,  &c. ;  and  in  those  that  remain  it  is  q  ^ 
able  whether  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  tv 
any  peculiar  power.    The  universality  of  its  fry- 
among  the  viscera  is  the  only  ground  on  vhiefa  ;t  . . 
believed  to  possess  this  property  of  exciting  impre*>  - 
actions  in  one,  in  consequence  of  being  itself  exeud 
condition  of  another. 

It  exerts  a  more  evident  influence  in  the  v&rioc<  <• 
tions  of  the  glands  and  other  surfaces  which  it  «y 
In  some  instances  the  excitant  to  secretion  is  comer 
manly  from  the  brain,  either  directly,  as  in  the  fl  .r . 
tears  in  grief,  &c,  or  by  a  reflex  action,  as  in  the  fr-> 
.  flow  when  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  i*  - 
or  as  in  the  flow  of  saliva  in  a  strong  irritation  of  the  - 
brane  of  the  mouth,  in  the  sweating  of  fear  or  '. 
agony,  fee.    In  the  more  constant  secretions  the  r: 
of  the  sympathetic  nerves  is  in  some  degree  assra. 
there  are  sufficient  facts  to  prove  that  their  injt,*  .•  • 
soon  followed  by  a  suppression  or  modification  of.  • 
tion  in  the  organ  to  which  the  injured  nerves  uti 
The  ccrebro- spinal  nerves  also  exercise  an  influtr 
secretion  and  nutrition  of  the  parts  which  they  <■--■ 
its  amount  is  indistinct,  in  consequence  of  the  in'-  * 
of  other  circumstances  favourable  to  those  proce*- 
same  injury  which  cuts  off  the  secretory  power  cf  :1 
as  the  loss  of  exercise  of  the  muscles,  &c 

The  best  general  account  of  the  physiology  of  6  • 
is  in  Miillers  '  Physiol ogie,*  translated  by  Dr.  BaN 
that  relates  to  the  distinct  functions  of  the  n-'- 
nerves,  the  several  works  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  (by/ 
most  important  discovery  was  first  made)  may  for  - 
and  with  them  the  physiological  treatises  of  Mr.  M: 
M.  Magcndie.    On  the  reflex  actions,  the  best  v  :• 
Prochas kit's   'Physiologic,'  in  which  it  is  first  : 
announced,  though  long  before  alluded  toby  GL«- 
de  Ventricido  et  Intestinio),  and  the  works  <rf  P* 
shall  Hall,  by  whom  the  subject  has  been  row:  \ 
trated  and  raised  to  its  just  importance,  and  of.Vr  6 
and  Dr.  Volkmann.    The  electrical  theory  eft*'1  * 
fluid  is  most  extensively  illustrated  in  the  wr.v..'z;  ' 
Wilson  Philip.    The  best  account  in  English  of' 
paratlve  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  will  be  1 
Dr.  Grant's  '  Outlines  of  Comparative  Anatom?.' 

NE'SEA.    Lamouroux  gives  this  name  to  w 
articulated  Corallines. 

NESS,  LOCH,  is  a  lake  in  Scotland,  sitoateJ 
57°  10'  and  57°  27'  N.  lat.  and   between  4°  20  if- 
W.  long.    It  is  22  miles  long :  its  breadth  varies  fr: 
and  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile.    Itex*1 
south-west  and  north-north-east  over  a  consider' 
of  Glenmore,  through  which  the  Caledonian  Can. 
The  depth  of  the  water  is  from  106  to  129  fcti  "' 
middle  parts ;  but  near  the  ends  of  the  lake  it  «K 
85,  75,  and  much  less.     At  the  north-east  end  t.1 
reduced  to  7  and  9  fathoms.     This  lake  is  ne*.: 
with  ice.    At  its  south-western  extremity  it  R'"' 
waters  of  the  small  river  Oich,  which  issue*  fr" 
Oich,  which   lies  farther  south.    From  its  twr'.-- 
extremtty  issues  the  river  Ness,  which,  after  a  cc'^ 
miles,  discharges  its  waters  into  Moray  Frith,   t 
is  enclosed  on  both  sides  by  lofty,  rugged,  steep,  a'* 
mountains,  which  attain  an  average  height  of '' 
The  highest  mountain-masses  are  on  the  we*tcrn»* 
near  the  middle  of  the  lake,  where  they  rise  in  t>» 
summit  of  the  Meal  four  vouny.     This  mountain  »  *: 
be  2730  feet  high,  but  it  is  probably  higher,  if  lb*/ 
true  that  not  far  from  its  summit  there  is  a  «b* 
which  is  always  frozen.    On  the  north  and  n>u:.^ 
enormous  mass  of  rocks  two  pastoral  glens  open  •  r 
lake.  Glen   Urquhart  and  Glen  Morison,  and  |' 
which  drain  them  bring  a  large  quanlity  of «!r 
lake.    The  mountains  south  and  north  of  ^<&i* 
are  much  less  elevated:  this  is  also  the  case  with  i v 
which  skirt  the  eastern  snores  of  the  lake.    The*  r>'^ 
cut  by  deep  gullies  and  frightful  precipices,  and  i  ■ 
Farrigag  and  Feachloin  rush  violently  into  the  Uk' 
two  narrow  fissures.    These  rivers  drain  Strath  r 
pastoral  valley,  which  is  moro  than  400  feet  above  i-« 
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ft liO  sea,  and  extends  parallel  to  the  lake  for  about  fifteen 

■  ,!es.     It  is  a  beautiful  tract  of  country,  and  its  charms  are 
•reaped  by  the  cataracts  of  Foyers  or  Fyers,  which  the 

ver  Keachloin  forms  in  breaking  through  the  line  of  ele- 

i'v(\  rocks  which  divide  tbo  strath  from  the  lake.     It 

-aU  iu  beauty  the  waterfalls  of  the  Clyde  and  of  the 

i'umel. 

{Parliamentary  Beports  on  the  Caledonian  Canal;  Sin- 

uis  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland;  and  MacCulloch's 

■  i: hi, i mis  and  Western  Islands.) 

>  KSTOR  (Ornithology).    [Psittacid*.] 

NKSTORIANS,  the  name  of  an   important  and  early 

•  t  of  Christians,  which  is  derived  from  Nestorius,  a  Syrian 

v  hit  th,  who  became  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  428, 

iltr  the  reigu  of  Theodosius  II.     He  showed  himself  very 

nous  against  the  Arians  and  other  sectarians;  but  after 

•  .ue  time  a  priest  of  Antioch,  named  Anastasius,  who  had 

•  ■lowed  Nestorius  to  Constantinople,  began  to  preach  that 
u-io  were  two  persons  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  thoWord, 

divinity,  had  not  become  man,  but  had  descended  upon 
if  man  Jesus,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  that  the  two 
i'u i  us  became  morally  united  as  it  were,  but  not  hyposta- 
'  all y  joined  into  one  person  ;  and  that  when  Jesus  died  it 
.^  i  lie  human  person  and  not  the  divinity  that  suffered. 
..>  doctrine,  being  not  only  not  discountenanced,  but  sup- 
i  :rd  by  Nestorius,  was  the  origin  of  the  Nestorian  schism. 
i-vurius  refused  to  allow  to  the  Virgin  Mary  the  title  of 
iu-uiukos,  or  mother  of  God,  but  allowed  her  that  of  Chris- 
or  mother  of  Christ.  Nestorius  met  with  nu- 
ous  opponents,  among  others  Eusebius  of  Dory  la?  urn  ; 
il  the  controversy  occasioned  great  disturbances  in  Con- 
iiniuople.  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  with 
>    characteristic  violence,  anathematised  Nestorius,  who 

his  turn  anathematised  Cyril,  whom  he  accused  of  de- 

■  i in lt  the  divine  nature  and  making  it  subject  to  the 
inn i ties  of  the  human  nature.  [Cyril  ok  Alexandria] 
•j  emperor  Theodosius  convoked  a   general  council  at 

:  hesus  to  decide  upon  the  question,  a,d.  431.  The  council, 

U.ch  was  attended  by  210  bishops, condemned  the  doctrine 

Nestorius,  who  refused  to  appear  before  the  council,  as 

my  Eastern  bishops,  and  John  of  Antioch  among  the 

-i,  had  not  yet  arrived.     Upon  this  the  council  deposed 

•-("il us.     Soon   after  John  of  Antioch  and  his  friends 

lie.  and  condemned  Cyril  as  being  guilty  of  the  Apolli- 

,  inn    heresy.     The  emperor,  being  appealed  to  by  both 

•nos,  after  some  hesitation,  sent  for  Nestorius  and  Cyril, 

>(    it  appears  that  he  was  displeased  with  what  he  con- 

"•  red  pride  and  obstinacy  in  Nestorius,  and  confined  him 

a  monastery.     But  as  his  name  was  still  a  rallying  word 

i    taction,  Theodosius   banished  him   to    the  deserts   of 

.  l-.us    in   Egypt,   where  he  died.     His  partisans  how- 

i  spread  over  die  East,  and  have  continued  to  this  day  to 

:n  a  separate  church,  which  is  rather  numerous,  espe- 

i>    in   Mesopotamia,   where   their  patriarch   resides  at 

ubekr. 

i  tie  Nestorians  at  one  time  spread  into  Persia,  and  from 
..<e  to  the  coast  of  Co  ro  man  del,  where  the  Portuguese 

■  ihI  a  community  of  them  at  St.  Thome,  but  they  perse- 
<  d  tlu'ra  and  obliged  them  to  turn  Roman  Catholics. 

'  Utstnirc  du  Nesturianisme,  by  Father  Doucin,  a  Jesuit, 

■  s  :  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  Syrian  Nestorians,  in  the 
i  \oluuie  of  the  Bib  Hot  he  ca  Orientalis  of  J.  S.  A*se- 

j.utyches.  in  his  zeal  to  oppose  the  Nestorians,  fell  into 

.'  opposite  extreme  of  saying  that  there  was  only  one 
uif  in  Christ,  namely,  the  divine  nature,  by  which  the 
.in  nature  had  become  absorbed.     [Eutychians.] 

MOTHERLANDS,  THE.  This  kingdom  as  now  con- 
.i*h1  consists  of  the  territory  of  the  antieut  republic  of 

_  V-\eii  United  Provinces  and  of  some  portions  of  the  pro- 

«■ of  Limburg,  but  not   including   the  grand  duchy  of 

. i- milium,  which  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  possesses, 

n  ihe  tale  of  grand-duke,  as  a  part  of  the  German  Con- 

«•  i'lun.     The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  is  situated 

- .» ten  JU°  44' and  53°  34'  N.  lat.  and  3°  30'  and  7°  10'  E. 
_:.  Il  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Germany,  on  the  north 
:  west  by  the  German  Ocean  or  North  Sea,  and  on  the 


•  i 


:i  by  Belgium.    The  frontier  line  which  divides  it  from 

.  mm   is   described   in  the  article   Belgium,  as  fixed 

ti.e  treaty  of  loth  November,  1&31,  which  has  now  been 

led  j ml  ratified  by  both  parties.     The  area  of  the  king- 

.  o  ul>  >ui  11,000  square  miles;  the  population,  on  the 
i  ut  January,  1639,  was  2,5S3,271. 


a  into  tei 

l  provinces:— 

Area. 

Sq.  miles. 

Population. 

1,942 

366,160 

2,000 

336.401 

930 

423,873 

1,170 

509,661 

640 

145,642 

525 

140,574 

1,027 

227,415 

1,240 

191,062 

770 

172,437 

920 

70,146 

The  kingdom  is  now  divided  into  ten 


North  Brubaut 
Gueldcrland 
North  Holland 
South  Holland 
Zealand   . 
Utrecht   . 
Friesland 
Overyssel 
Groninuen     . 
Drenthe        • 


Total  .      .      .   11,164  2,583,271 

That  part  of  Limburg  (with  147,527  inhabitants)  which 
is  restored  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  is  annexed 
in  perpetuity  to  that  crown,  but  is  constituted  as  the  duchy 
of  Limburg,  and  is  to  form  a  part  of  the  German  confede- 
ration, in  lieu  of  that  part  of  Luxemburg  which  the  German 
diet  consents  to  cede  to  Belgium ;  but  Maestricht  and  Venloo 
remain  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 
Face  of  the  Country  ;  Soil;  Climate.—  The  Netherlands 
are  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Northern  Europe,  and  are 
not  separated   from  Germany  on    the  north-east  by  any 
natural  boundaries.     The  provinces  about  the  mouths  of 
the  Schelde  and  the  Rhine,  and  the  country  to  the  north 
of  them,  Zealand,  North  and  South  Holland,  Fries!  and, 
Groningen,  Drenthe,  and  Overyssel,  are  indeed  most  ap- 
propriately called  the  Netherlands,  that  is,  the  Lowlands, 
They  form  one  unbroken  flat  without  a  hill  or  rock,  without 
forests  or  running  waters,  they  tie  in  part  even  below  the  level 
of  the  sea,  against  the  inroads  of  which  they  are  protected 
partly  by  immense  dikes,  and  partly  by  sandhills  or  dunes 
from  80  to  180  feet  high,  which  have  been  cast  up  by  the 
ocean,  and,  running  paiallel  with  the  coast,  protect  it  against 
the  element  to  which  thoy  owe  their  origin.     Nothing  can 
be  more  dreary  than  this  ocean  of  sand  ;  it  is  a  perfect  linage 
of  aridity  and  barrenness;  some  broom  scarcely  green,  some 
stunted  shrubs  growing  at  intervals  in  the  hollows,  where 
they   are  protected  from   the  wind,   alone  interruj  t   this 
dreary  solitude.      From  the  Holder   to  the  mouth  of  the 
Maas,  a  distance  of  75  miles,  these  gloomy  though  protecting 
deserts  everywhere  extend  between  the  cultivated  country 
and  the  sea.  The  land  thus  rescued  from  the  sea,  consisting 
of  moor  and  mud,  is  traversed  by  numberless  canals,  wh.ch 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  drain  it  and  render  it  fit  for  cul- 
tivation.    The  labour  is  amply  rewarded,  for  the  land  is 
extremely  fertile  and  covered  with   the  richest  pastures. 
The  lowest  parts  are  called  polders.     When  a  marsh  is  to 
be  drained,  it  is  first  enclosed  with  a  rampart  or  dike  to 
prevent  any  water  from  Mowing  into  it.      Windmills  are 
then  erected  on  the  ed^e  of  the  dike,  each  of  which  works 
a  pump.    As  the  mills  raise  the  water,  it  is  discharged  into 
a  canal,  which  conveys  it  to  the  sea  or  to  some  inland  piece 
of  water.    But  in  general  the  operation  cannot  be  performed 
at  once;  where  the  marshes  are  too  deep  below  the  sur- 
rounding country,  two  or  three  dikes  and  as  many  canals 
are  made  at  different  levels,  rising  by  degrees  to  the  upper 
canal,  iu  which  the  whole  terminates.      The  girdle  o    wind- 
mills, which  announces  at  a  distance  the  position  of  the 
polder,  has  the  appearance  of  sentinels  placed  to  guard  the 
entrance.     All  the  polders  have  an  extremely  rich  slimy 
soil,  which  is   generally  used  for  pasturage,  but  in  some 
places  produces  rich  crops  of  corn.     The  eastern  provinces 
nearest  to  Germany  contain  many  meres  and  marshes,  and 
especially  the  great  series  of  turf  moors  which  extend  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Schelde  eastward  to  the  Maas,  and  there 
join  the  great  morass  called  the  Peel,  on  the  east  frontier 
of  North  Brabant,  which  is   10  Leagues  long  and  from  1  to 
3  leagues  broad. 

This  marshy  country,  which  is  so  wholly  artificial  that  it 
has  justly  been  said  '  the  Dutch  built  Holland,'  is  one  of  the 
best  cultivated,  the  most  wealthy,  and  the  most  populous 
in  Europe ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere,  in  so 
small  a  compass,  such  a  number  of  large  and  well-built  vil- 
lages, towus,  and  cities.  The  atmosphere  iu  these  low 
tracts  is  for  the  most  part  damp,  thick,  and  heavy ;  fogs  and 
storms  are  very  frequent;  but  both  the  heat  and  the  cold 
are  more  moderate  than  in  Northern  Germany.  The  climato 
is  unhealthy,  especially  for  foreigners.  The  want  of  good 
spring  water  is  very  sensibly  felt.  The  climate  is  more 
healthy  in  the  eastern  pi  ounces,  which  are  raiher  more 
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elevated,  and  contain  some  hills,  which  the  inhabitants 
dignify  with  the  name  of  mountains. 

Bays,  Rivers,  Canals,  and  Lakes. — The  whole  coast, 
which  is  much  broken  and  indented  with  considerable 
bays,  large  inlets  of  the  sea,  and  the  mouths  of  great 
rivers,  would  measure  near  500  miles,  or  about  1  mile  of 
coast  for  every  22  square  miles.  The  German  Ocean,  or 
North  Sea,  which  borders  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands 
from  the  frontier  of  France,  a  few  miles  east  of  Dunkirk, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  has  produced  in  the  lapse  of 
ages  great  physical  revolutions  in  the  maritime  provinces. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  revolutions  have  been 
the  retreat  and  encroachment  of  the  sea,  and  the  changes 
in  the  course  of  the  Rhine.  The  whole  country  probably 
once  belonged  to  the  ocean,  bat  the  oldest  accounts  that  we 
possess  represent  the  land  as  more  extensive  than  at  pre- 
sent. The  Yssel.  it  appears,  ran  into  an  inland  lake  called 
Flevo,  from  which  a  river  pursued  its  course  for  fifty  miles 
to  the  sea.  That  lake,  with  the  adjacent  continent,  has  been 
covered  for  many  centuries  by  the  Zuyder  Zee,  the  only  re- 
mains of  the  continent  being  the  islands  of  Texel,  Vlieland, 
Schelling,  and  Ameland,  which  lie  in  a  curved  line,  convex 
towards  the  ocean,  in  front  of  and  protecting  the  entrance  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee.  This  inland  sea,  which  is  enclosed  by  the 
islands  and  the  provinces  of  Holland,  Utrecht,  Guelder  land, 
Overyssel,  and  Friesland,  resembles  a  great  lake :  it  is  80 
miles'  long  from  north  to  south,  and  its  breadth  varies  from 
20  to  30  and  40  miles.  On  account  of  its  great  extent,  the 
navigation  is  dangerous  in  stormy  weather  for  small  vessels, 
which  however  cross  it  from  South  Holland  to  Friesland 
rather  than  go  all  round  the  foast.  The  entrances  between 
the  islands  being  much  obstructed  by  sand-banks,  the  trade 
of  Amsterdam  derives  infinite  benefits  from  that  noble 
work  the  Norih  Holland  Canal.  The  Lauwer  Zee,  between 
Friesland  and  Groningen,  and  the  Dollart,  between  Gron- 
ingen  and  the  German  province  of  East  Friesland,  were 
formed  by  similar  irruptions  of  the  sea  in  the  thirteenth 
century ;  and  so  late  as  the  fifteenth  century  a  great  salt- 
water lake,  called  the  Bies  Bosch,  was  suddenly  formed  to 
the  south-east  of  Dort,  by  the  sea  bursting  through  a  dam 
and  overwhelming  72  villages,  with  100,000  inhabitants. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Rhine,  which,  coming  from  Ger- 
many, enters  the  Netherlands  at  Lobith,  where  it  is  2300 
feet  broad ;  but  in  traversing  this  country  it  is  divided  into 
three  arms,  and  before  it  reaches  the  sea  even  loses  its 
venerable  name.  Soon  after  crossing  the  frontier  it  divides 
into  two  branches,  the  larger  and  left  arm  forming  the  Waal. 
The  right  or  northern  arm  iiows  to  Arnheim,  where  it  again 
divides  into  two  branches ;  one,  ealled  the  Yssel,  flows  north- 
wards to  the  Zuyder  Zee ;  the  other  runs  to  Wijk,  where 
it  again  divides  into  two  streams,  the  larger,  called  the  Leek, 
joining  the  Waal  above  Rotterdam,  and  the  smaller,  now 
reduced  to  an  insignificant  river,  passing  by  Utrecht  to  Ley- 
den  and  the  sea.  Till  the  beginning  of  this  century,  this 
branch  was  lost  in  the  sand,  the  mouth  being  completely 
choked  up;  in  1804  works  were  commenced  to  reopen 
this  mouth  of  the  river  near  Katwyck,  and  the  operation 
was  happily  completed  in  1»07.  The  other  principal  rivers 
are,  the  Maas,  Maese,  or  Meuse,  which  comes  from  Bel- 
gium, and  joins  the  Waal  at  the  fort  of  St.  Andries ;  and  the 
Schelde,  which,  likewise  coming  from  Belgium,  enters  Hol- 
land below  Antwerp,  and  divides  into  two  arms,  the  East 
and  the  West  Schelde ;  the  West  Schelde  falls  into  the 
ocean  at  Flushing,  and  the  East  Schelde  between  the 
Zealand  islands  of  Schouwen  and  North  Beveland.  Of 
the  canals  the  most  important  is  the  North  or  Holder 
Canal.  [Holland,  North.]  The  greatest  lake  is  that 
of  Haarlem,  which  it  has  now  been  resolved  to  drain. 

[Haarlem.] 

Natural  Productions.— The  horses,  which  are  a  large 
strong  breed,  well  adapted  for  draught  and  for  heavy  cavalry, 
are  about  200,000  in  number.  The  horned  cattle  are  mostly 
remarkable  for  their  size  and  beauty,  and  amount  to  about 
a  million.  Vast  numbers  of  lean  cattle  from  Denmark  and 
Germany  are  fattened  in  the  rich  pastures  of  North  Hol- 
land. There  are  about  700,000  sheep.  The  swine  are  of 
the  German  breed,  and  are  most  numerous  in  the  provinces 
next  to  Germany.  The  only  kind  of  game  is  hares,  which 
are  rare ;  wild  rabbits  however  are  very  numerous  among 
the  sand-hills.  Domestic  poultry  is  plentiful.  There  are 
wild  geese  and  ducks,  snipes,  woodcocks,  and  plovers. 
This  is  the  paradise  of  storks,  it  being  considered  a  great 
offence  to  kill  one.     Accordingly  they  build  their  nests 
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on  the  house-tops,  and  walk  about  unmolested  at  <i 
concerned.  Fish  is  abundant  on  the  coasts  and  .- 
rivers ;  the  cod  fishery  on  the  Doggerbaak  and  the  G 
land  whale  fishery  are  very  productive.  But  the  h»-' 
fishery  on  the  coast  of  the  Shetland  islands,  formerh  - 
source  of  the  wealth  of  the  Dutch,  has  greatly  dV. 
In  1601  there  were  1500  vessels  employed  in  the  1*. 
fishery ;  in  the  years  from  1795  to  1807  and  1808  therr 
only  30 ;  but  the  number  has  since  increased  to  neam  .A 

Sufficient  corn  for  home  consumption  is  not  raised  ,L.i 
and  flax  are  grown  in  great  abundance. 

There  are  no  minerals,  except  a  little  bog-iron  in  0\*~  * 
and  Guelderland:  there  are  brick-earth  and  potter*    . 
in  most  of  the  provinces.     Fullers'  earth  (bat  mix*.  • 
too  much  sand)  is  got  in  pretty  considerable  quantity . 
Tilburg;  and  immense  quantities  of  turf  are  du»  •«■  [' 
land  and  Friesland :  some  sea-salt,  but  in  small  qu-;  * 
is  made  on  the  coasts  of  Holland  and  Friesland. 

Trade. — The  history  of  the  commerce  of  the  Net?*  •' 
properly  begins  with  Bruges  in  Flanders,  in  the  f  u: 
century.     From  Bruges  the  trade  was  for  the  c.-.  - 
transferred  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  .<:•.- 
which  became  the  greatest  emporium  in  the  wc«r  \ 
the  ravages  of  the  war  with  Spain  and  the  capture  cf ' 
after  the  memorable  siege  in  1585  drove  the  wealir.  ■• 
habitants  to  the  northern  provinces,  especially  to  A 
dam.    The  new  republic  of  the  *  Seven  United  Pr;v 
founded  on  principles  of  civil  and   religious   liivr" 
came  a  sure  asylum  for  the  oppressed,  while  reh.r  • 
sentions  and  persecutions  prevailed  in  many  other  \ 
Europe.   Poor  as  the  country  then  was  in  natural  n^ 
it  was  necessary  to  find  for  the  rapidly  increasing  po; . 
employment  beyond  the  seas.    The  republicans,  *  •• 
at  first  driven  by  necessity  to  become  bold  corsairs  aj?  • 
Spanish  squadrons,  soon  became  excellent  and  in tr  . 
men,  and  enterprising  indefatigable  merchants,  who  \u 
every  sea,  for  whom  no  source  of  gain  was  too  reci  : 
to  whom  no  obstacle  was  insurmountable.  The  com  re-  - 
Antwerp,  Cadiz,  and  Lisbon  fell  into  their  hands  a  ' 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  l*i  .:«.  -  > 
vinces  became  the  first  commercial  state  and  the  c  « 
maritime  power  in  the  world,  and  the  trade  of  A?.*\ 
acquired  an  unparalleled  degree  of  prosperity.   Ti/*  t*  - 
India  Company,  founded  in  1602,  with  a  capiu\  M 
6,500,000  florins,  conquered  kingdoms  and  island*  v 
With  200  ships  it  traded  with  China  and  Japan;  ii 
furnished  Europe  with  the  costly  productions  of  t  *  s 
Islands  ;  the  gold,  the  pearls,  and  the  diamonds  of :. 
passed  only  through  its  hands.    The  prosperity  ot  A 
dam  remained  almost  unimpaired  till  towards  tar 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  French  ro- 
in  1795  gave  it  the  death-blow,  and  its  rival.  L>r, 
came  the  commercial  capital  of  the  world.     Reduce .  * 
condition  of  a  vassal  and  afterwards  of  a  province  «:*K 
and  consequently  engaged  in  a  constant  war  w  uh  £  .. 
Holland  lost  its  ships,  its  colonies,  its  commerce.  - 
public  credit.      After  recovering  its  independent 
expulsion  of  the  French  in  1813,  the  commerce  of  : 
revived  in  a  remarkable  manner,  but  is  still  very  !-<  - 
its  former  magnitude.     During  the  union  of  the  i 
and  southern  provinces,  under  the  name  of  the  k*r.. . 
the  Netherlands,  both  Holland  and  Belgium  fit  - 
Holland  indeed  lost  the  colonies  of  Bcrbice,  Demerol 
Essequibo,  with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Ce>U  ?. 
very  profitable  contraband  trade  formerly  carried  t  r. 
Spanish  America  has  also  been  destroyed,  since  those  r 
declared  themselves  independent    The  trade  with  I 
has  undergone  a  great  change,  not  only  by  the  lov    : 
Cape  and  Ceylon,  but  by  the  fall  of  the  East  Ind.~  i 
pany  and  the  throwing  open  of  the  Bast  India  trade 
the  subjects  of  the  Netherlands,  excepting  that  to  th~  » 
luccas  and  to  Japan.     On  the  other  hand  the  imptw.    « 
ministration  of  Java  has  led  to  a  vast  increase  of  the  p~ 
tions  of  that  fine  colony,  and  new  and  profitable  channel 
been  opened  to  Dutch  commerce  in  Bratil,  Cuba,  and  i 
The  precarious  state  of  affairs  from  the  time  of  the  ?v\ 
the  southern  provinces  in  1830  till  the  confirmation  if 
independence  by  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  Apr 
(1839),  was  certainly  a  great  check  to  the  progress  of 
merce;  yet  it  continued  to   improve  even   during 
period,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  again  tv 
very  flourishing,  and  more  so  perhaps  than  during  the  - 
with  Belgium, 
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";e  following  official  tables,  for  the  year  1837,  show:— 

1  he  number  of  ships  cleared  inwards,  to  what  coun- 

s  they  belonged,  how  many  to  each  country,  and  their 

:a-c.    II.  At  what  ports  in  Holland  they  arrived*  how 

>\  at  each  port,  and  how  many  under  the  flag  of  the 

htrhnds.     III.  From  what  countries  they  came;  how 

>  from  each  country,  and  how  many  under  the  Nether- 

is  flair.    IV.  How  many  ships  cleared  outwards,  and 

■*r  what  flags:— 

Ships  cleared  Inwards. 
Table  I. 


or  what  Nation. 

Netherlands 

English     . 

North  American 

Portuguese 

French 

Russian    • 

Swedish    . 

Norwegian 

Danish 
Prussian    . 
Hanoverian 
Mecklenburg 
Oldenburg 
Lubeck     . 
Bremen     • 
Hamburg. 
Rostock    . 
Papenburg 
Kniphuisen 
Austrian   . 
Sardinian 
Sicilian     . 
Spanish    • 
Neapolitan 

Total 


Ships. 
2721 
1191 
73 
3 
9. 
54 
51 
472 
247 
86 
496 
70 
95 
5 
9 
6 
3 
2 
98 
2 
1 
2 
2 
3 

5787 
Table  II. 

Arrived  at  Ships. 

Amsterdam .  .  1987 

Minden        .  .  5 

Zaandam      .  •  151 

Knkhuizen  •  3 

Medcmblik  .  .  38 

Edam            .  ,  120 

Monnikendam  .  32 

Alkmaar      .  •  45 

Ilelder         .  .  -  20 

Torn  hilling .  .  8 

Quomenude  .  68 

Bridle          •  .  6 

Mnassluis     .  .  10 

llclvoetsluys  .  3 

Rotterdam  .  .  1439 

Pel fs haven  .  .  8 

Schiedam     •  •  145 

Vlaardingen  •  58 

Dordrecht    .  .  244 
Vhessingen  (Flushing)    30 

Veere           .  .  1 

Zierekzee    .  •  4 

Brouwershaven  •  4 

Middelburg  •  36 

Lc  turner      •  •  17 

"VVorkam      .  .  68 

Harlingen    .  .  431 

Dock  urn       .  .  26 

Kampea       •  •  5 

Zwelle          .  .  30 

Delfzyl          .  .  282 

Termunterxyl  .  176 

Croningen   .  •  236 

Oude  Pekelet  .  20 

Lan<rlekkerschan8  9 

Zoltkamp     .  .  28 

Total  •         5787 

Table  III. 

Prom  what  Countries. 

The  Kleine  Oost,  Meck-l 
lenburg,  and  Lubeck  J 
Hanover         ■        • 


Tons.      Ballast. 
313,982(7051) 
199,602 
20,366 
171 
15,221 
9,724 
7,588 
101,188 
13,940 
16.874 
24,950 
11,665 
3,841 
971 
2,135 
711 
447 
105 
7,688 
580 
250 
307 
113 
678 


Ships. 
444 

694 


753,105 

Neth.  Flag. 

875 

5 

82 

2 

3 

90 

28 

35 

14 

2 

7 

•  • 

10 

1 

393 

6 

80 

55 

110 

14 

1 

1 

1 

13 

17 

68 

229 

25 

5 

27 

208 

102 

165 

17 

3 

27 

272 

Neth.  Flag, 
228 
270 


From  what  Countries. 

Denmark 

Prussia  . 

Russia   . 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Great  Britain  . 

France   .         .         . 

Portugal  .         . 

Spain      .         .         • 

Italy 

Levant,  Egypt,  and) 

Barbary  / 

Canaries,  Azores,  and  I 

Cape  Verd  f 

Guinea  Coast  . 
Cape  and  East  Indies 
China    . 
South  America  and  I 

West  Ocean  / 

Curacoa 
Brazil     . 

Berbice  and  Demerara 
Surinam 
North  America 
Greenland  and  Davis  1 

Straits  > 

Total 


Ships. 

Neth.  Flaf . 

Ill 

29 

370 

343 

444 

2<il 

1161 

654 

1665 

476 

307 

177 

69 

13 

20 

12 

43 

23 

18 


1 

142 

2 

18 

6 

15 

4 

71 

174 

1 


5787 


10 


•  • 

130 

2 

17 

5 

6 

4 

70 

37 

1 


2721 


IV.  Ships  cleared  Outwards. — 5784  ships,  776,300  tons  : 
with  cargoes— 3526  ships,  497,174  tons;  the  remainder  in 
ballast.  Dutch  flag,  2720  ships,  327,481  tons.  English, 
1200  ships,  202,807  tons.  North  America,  65  ships,  20,598 
tons.  French,  94  ships,  14,462  tons.  Norway,  463  ships, 
100,589  tons.  Denmark,  242  ships,  13,692  tons.  Hanover, 
492  ships,  26,230  tons. 

Of  which  there  were  bound  to  Great  Britain,  1692  ships, 
83,769  tons;  Russia,  239  ships;  Denmark,  104  ships; 
Sweden  and  Norway,  1095  ships,  153,524  tons;  Cape  and 
East  Indies,  135  ships,  72,032  tons. 

The  inland  trade  employs  5600  of  the  vessels  called  trek- 
schuyts,  and  15,000  boats. 

The  exports  consist,  1st,  of  colonial  produce  from  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  tea,  silks,  and 
other  articles  from  China  and  Japan ;  and  2nd,  chiefly  of 
the  productions  of  the  country,  among  which  they  export 
to  England  annually  18  million  pounds  of  butter  and  27 
million  pounds  of  cheese ;  likewise  flax,  hemp,  and  corn, 
where  the  importation  is  permitted;  tobacco,  madder, 
flower-roots  (especially  hyacinths  and  tulips),  cattle,  and 
horses :  3rd,  the  produce  of  their  fisheries,  especially  herrings, 
and  of  their  distilleries  and  manufactories.  The  chief 
articles  of  importation  are  corn,  salt,  wine,  timber  in  very 
large  quantities,  partly  from  Norway  and  partly  from  Ger- 
many, whence  it  is  floated  down  the  Rhine ;  stone,  such 
as  blocks  of  granite  from  Norway  for  the  dikes,  and  free- 
stone for  building;  marble,  and  various  manufactured 
goods ;  besides  colonial  produce  of  every  kind  from  the 
possessions  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies.  After  the 
separation  of  the  seven  provinces  from  Spain,  the  Dutch, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  held  in  their  hands  the  greater 
portion  of  the  carrying  trade  of  Europe,  and  Holland  was 
a  general  magazine  of  the  productions  of  all  countries ;  at 
that  time  a  list  of  its  exports  and  imports  would  have  been 
an  encyclopaedia  of  merchandise ;  and  though  this  cannot 
be  now  said,  it  is  still  true  in  a  great  degree. 

Manufactures.— The  principal  manufactures  are,  linen  of 
the  very  best  quality ;  woollens,  once  the  most  celebrated 
in  the  world;  silks,  and  leather.  The  sugar  refineries 
have  increased  of  late  years  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree. 
Tobacco-pipes  are  made  in  large  quantities,  both  for  home 
consumption  and  exportation.  The  distilleries  of  Geneva,  or 
Hollands,  of  which  there  are  200  at  Schiedam,  have  long- 
been  celebrated.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  distillers  last  year 
petitioned  the  government  for  a  reduction  of  the  excise-duty, 
on  the  ground  that  their  exportation  to  the  United  States  of 
North  America  has  greatly  aiminished  in  consequence  of  the 
establishment  of  Temperance  Societies  in  that  country. 
Since  the  revolt  of  the  Belgian  provinces  in  1 830,  great  efforts 
have  been  made  to  establish  manufactures,  especially  of  cot- 
tons, in  the  northern  provinces,  which  appear  to  have  been 
very  successful ;  so  that  in  a  few  years  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  as  now  constituted,  may  probably  be  placed  in 
the  rank  of  manufacturing  as  well  as  commercial  nations. 
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Religion. — The  established  religion  k  Calvinism,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  the  Reformed  religion ;  bat  a  general  toleration 
has  so  long  prevailed,  that  religious  sects  of  almost  every 
kind  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  own  forms  of  worship. 
The  exact  proportions  at  this  moment  have  not  been  pub- 
lished, but  in  1837  it  was  estimated  that  there  were— 
Calvinists,  1,700,000;  Lutherans,  357,000;  Mennonites, 
120,000;  Remonstrants,  or  Arminians,  40,000;  Anabap- 
tists, 2500 ;  some  other  Christian  sects,  15,000 ;  Roman 
Catholics,  280,000 ;  and  Jews,  50,000.  The  proportions  have 
probably  not  much  altered  since. 

Education  is  very  generally  diffused  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Besides  the  parish  schools,  under  the  protection 
of  the  government,  private  boarding-schools  are  as  nume- 
rous as  in  England.  No  person  is  allowed  to  set  up  a 
school  without  a  licence,  which  he  cannot  obtain  without  a 
previous  examination  by  a  special  commission.  There  are 
four  classes  of  licences,  according  to  the  branches  of  edu- 
cation to  be  taught ;  and  no  person  is  permitted  to  under- 
take a  higher  branch  than  that  for  which  he  has  passed  his 
examination.  For  the  higher  branches  there  are  seminaries, 
called  Royal  Schools,  where  the  antient  and  modern  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  rhetoric,  and  drawing  are  taught ;  of 
these  there  is  one  in  every  large  town.  The  universities  are 
those  of  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Groningen,  the  first  of  which 
was  formerly  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  Europe,  and  can 
boast  a  long  and  splendid  list  of  learned  men  who  have  been 
educated  within  its  walls.  There  are  likewise  schools  for 
particular  branches  of  education,  such  as  military  and  naval 
schools. 

The  Constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  is 
contained  in  the  Grond  Wet*  or  fundamental  law  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  promulgated  by  a  royal  ordi- 
nance of  24th  August,  1815.  This  constitution  resembles 
in  many  particulars  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  crowu  is 
hereditary  in  the  male  line,  and,  in  default  of  male 
descendants,  in  the  female  line.  The  executive  power  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  king,  whose  person  is  inviolable,  his 
ministers  being  responsible.  The  legislative  power  is  in 
the  king  and  the  states-general,  consisting  of  two  chambers : 
the  members  of  the  first  chamber  are  appointed  by  the  king 
for  their  life;  the  second  chamber  is  elected  by  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies,  and  one-third  of  the  members  go  out 
annually  by  rotation,  but  they  may  be  reelected.  All  new 
laws  are  proposed  by  the  king  to  the  second  chamber.  The 
sittings  of  the  second  chamber  are  open  to  the  public ;  those 
of  the  first  are  not.  Each  province  has  its  own  provincial 
assembly,  which  has  various  important  local  duties,  such  as 
the  superintendence  of  religious  worship  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions, the  care  of  the  roads  and  bridges,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  the  deputies  to  the  second  chamber.  This  constitu- 
tion, having  been  made  for  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
as  constituted  in  181 5,  is  to  undergo  various  alterations  and 
modifications,  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  the  north- 
ern and  southern  provinces. 

Finance*.— This  is  a  subject  of  extreme  intricacy,  ren- 
dered still  more  complex  by  the  union  with  Belgium,  and  the 
precarious  state  of  the  country,  which  was  neither  at  war  nor 
at  peace  with  Belgium,  after  the  revolt  of  the  latter  in  1830, 
till  the  final  separation  of  the  two  countries.  The  whole  must 
be  amply  discussed  in  the  present  session  of  the  states-general. 
We  can  here  only  state  that  the  budget  presented  by  the 
minister  of  finance  on  the  25th  of  October,  1839,  proposes 
an  expenditure  for  the  year  1640  of  56,378,600  florins,  of 
which  214  millions  are  for  the  interest  of  the  national  debt, 
above  14  millions  for  the  army,  and  5J  millions  for  the  navy. 
The  ways  and  means  are  estimated  at  56,386,298  florins. 
One  of  the  items  worth  notice  in  the  ways  and  means  is  the 
sum  of  11,220.000  florins  from  the  revenues  of  the  colonies. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  amount  and  the  organixation  of 
the  army  cannot  at  present  be  fully  known.  A  very  great 
reduction  has  already  been  made  since  the  peace  by  dis- 
baiiding  the  militia  and  volunteers.  The  navy  consists  of 
about  eighty  vessels*of  which  twelve  are  ships  of  the  line. 
The*e  are  however  of  lower  rates  than  in  the  British  navy, 
theie  being  only  one  00 -gun  ship. 

Colonies.— The  Dutch  still  possess  many  important  co- 
lon uj*  :  in  Asia~Java,  Amboyna,  Banda,  Ternaie,  Macassar, 
and  settlements  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Coxomandel ;  In 
Africa,  thirteen  foru  on  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  ulands  of  Curacao,  St  Eustatius,  and  part  of  St. 
Martin,  and,  on  the  continent  of  South  America,  Surinam, 
»nd  a  right  to  send  stores  and  receive  produce  from  Iteme- 


ran,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  formerly  their  coWN 
now  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain. 

Zfcfiory.— Julius  Caesar,  in  prosecuting  bis  cm<;.c 
Northern  Gaul,  advanced  as  far  as  the  Rhine.  Ti< 
bitants  of  the  north  bank  of  the  Rhine  were  calk 
and  considered  as  belonging  to  Germany.   The>  w 
gaged  in  many  wan, either  with  the  Romans,  or  a  tu : . 
We  afterwards  find  them  partly  as  trading,  par.,  . 
raring  people,  and  as  pirates,  who  were  in  the  end  > 
by  the  Romans.    In  the  fifth  century  the  Bati'~  > 
in  the  sixth  the  Belgss,  were  conquered  by  the  Fr« . 
the  Frieslanders  not  till  the  seventh  century.  At  i:. 
of  Verdun,  in  643,  Batavia  and  Friesland  were  imr 
with  the  newly  created  kingdom  of  Germany, «. 
Ludwig  (i>.  Lewis),  surnamed  the  German,  «u 
king,  and  were  under  governors,  who  afterwards  mi 
selves  independent.    From  the  year  1000  to ikec 
eleventh  century,  the  country  was  divided  wl 
counties,  and  imperial  cities.    Utrecht  became « i  . 
and  extended  its  temporal  power  oyer  Groningen  a;: 
yssel.    Of  all  these  princes  the  counts  of  Flanks  r. . 
most  powerful,  and  their  country  having  become 
1363,  to  the  still  more  powerful  house  of  Bu:./ 
latter  made  itself  master  of  almost  the  whole  .1 
therlands.     Charles  the  Bold,  the  last  duke  of  B>. 
fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Swiss,  an£  his  only  daw 
heiress  Maria  marrying  Maximilian,  son  of  Fraitr . 
duke  of  Austria,  and  emperor  of  Germany,  (be  .V. 
came  under  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
milian's  grandson,  Charles  V.,  by  the  Pragmatic " 
in  1 548,  united  all  the  seventeen  provinces  for  r 
Spain ;  they  however  retained  the  name  of  thecih  < 
gundy,  and  were  attached  to  the  Gerjnan  empne.  Dt 
reign  of  Charles  V.,  the  Protestant  religion  begin  1  < 
these  provinces,  though  grievously  oppressed,  fw  l 
of  persons  in  the  seventeen  provinces  put  to  deaic . 
as  heretics  is  estimated  at  several  thousands.   H  *  - 
successor  Philip  II.  not  only  deviated  from  the  y 
father,  who  had  respected  the  antient  liberties  u :. 
but  introduced  the  Inquisition,  and  carried  on  .*!-. 
secution  with  a  cruelty  before  unknown.  T£<;< 
the  people  was  exhausted,  and  they  rose  in^-' 
which  the  atrocities  of  the  bloodthirsty  AlbtOhU \  '» 
The  heads  of  the  noblest  of  the  nation,  anMSv'r- 
Egmont  and  Horn,  fell  indeed  under  the  aft  «t  ''»> 
tioner.  The  prince  of  Orange,  who  escaped*  Ion;  at 
an  unequal  combat,  and  though  often  dtWu; 
John  of  Austria  and  Alexander  duke  of  Pin*,  * 
triumphed  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  Protesu. 

The  struggle  would  certainly  have  been  wow  * 
easily  ended,  but  for  the  jealousies  between  the*' 
vinces  and  the  nobles,  and  the  unfortunate  rtr.f 
trust  of  the  Protestants  and  the  Roman  Ca^ .  * 
true  that  almost  all  the  other  provinces  cowu* 
Holland  and  Zealand,  the  convention  of  Gt>ec, 
and  formed  a  still  closer  alliance  in  the  fcll ->■»■* 
the  Union  of  Brussels.    But  the  consummate . 
the  prince  of  Parma  succeeded  in  bringing  all  t  << 
provinces  under  the  authority  of  Spain.    In  K 
provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Gucii.*  - 
Friesland  concluded  the  celebrated  Union  of  I ' 
which    they   declared  themselves  independent  1 
They  were  joined  in   1580  by  Overyssel.    th 
July,  1531,  they  renounced  their  allegiance  tu  1;  • 
tyrant,'  and  being  joined  in  1594  by  Groningen,  *': 
celebrated  republic  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces' 
afterwards  generally  called  Holland,  from  thai  * 
which  exceeded  the  others  in  extent,  populate* 
and  influence.    Though  Philip  in.  was  obliged  u < 
in  1609,  a  thirteen  years'  truce,  called  thepe^ 
werp,  and  the  independence  of  the  provinces**"'' 
by  all  the  European  powers  except  Spain,  it  va* 
secured  till  the  peace  of  Miinster,  at  the  close  of  4 
Years'  War,  in  1 648.    Towards  the  end  of  the  *  < 
century,  they  were  engaged  in  war  with  France  and*- 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  ,D'L" 
the  Spanish  succession.     Holland  was  weakened 
efforts,  while  republican  jealousy  of  the  anem?1 
House  of  Orange  to  increase  its  authority  sow*. 
of  party  rage  and  civil  war.    In  1 747  the  Ho**  J 
triumphed,  and  William  IV.  obtained  thshcxed^ 
of  stadtholder  in  all  the  seven  provinces.   I*  : 
republicans  again  raised  their  .heads,  but  uV  •*  ' 
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v  *»  began  to  mould  it  into  rhythm,  if  not  always  into 
fwtrr.  Contemporary  with  our  Roger  Bacon,  Jacob  van 
Mjeo:t  (121^-13-:**.  who  has  been  called  tbe  Father  of 
ire  Pjets  of  the  Netherlands,  may  be  said  to  have  preceded 
CciLicer  by  an  entire  century,  as  the  latter  lived  from  1326 
v>  14'.->.  Hb  most  celebrated  productions  are  his  'Rijrn- 
l.bei T  a»l  *  Spiegel  Historiael '  for  Historic  Mirror).  Nei- 
ther was  he  tbe  only  writer  in  the  language  of  that  age; 
for  MelB  Stoke,  Jan  Tan  Heln,  Thomas  ran  Ghessaert, 
Hesjcric  ran  Holland,  and  others  of  less  note,  belong  to 
the  same  century.  In  the  following  one  sprung  np  tbe 
Lterarr  societies  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Kamers  der 
Redenjkers,*  or  'Chambers  of  Rhetoric,'  but  which,  so  far 
from  adtancng  poetry,  rather  corrupted  the  language 
itself;  besides  which,  the  party  and  aril  dissensions  that  pre- 
vailed during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  were  exceedingly 
unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  literature.  It  was  in  the 
last -mentioned  period  however  that  Holland  distinguished 
it*e*.f  by  two  most  important  inventions,  that  of  oil-painting 
and  that  of  printing.  It  is  true  that  as  regards  printing 
rival  claims  to  tbo«e  of  Haarlem  in  behalf  of  Laurence 
Ko*fer  hare  been  made  by  both  Maine  and  Stra^burg  in 
favour  of  Guttenber?;  but  if  even  Koning's  work  on  the 
'subject  has  not  completely  established  the  former,  neither 
are  the  arguments  hitherto  adduced  to  the  contrary  suifict- 
cient  to  completely  invalidate  them. 

Of  the  services  of  Erasmus  both  to  letters  and  to  religious 
liberty,  or  of  the  share  which  Holland  took  in  tbe  Reforma- 
tion, it  is  not  our  purpose  to  speak ;  neither  can  we  bestow 
any  notice  on  those  writers  of  the  16th  century  who  ob- 
tained celebrity  by  works  of  erudition  or  science.  The 
period  we  now  arrive  at  may  be  considered  as  not  merely 
the  dawn  but  the  morning  of  Dutch  literature;  and  one  of 
the  first  who  contributed  towards  purifying  and  refining 
the  native  tongue  was  Dirk  Volkertzoon  Koornhert,  who 
was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1522,  and  became  private  secre- 
tary to  the  States  of  Holland  in  1572.  Among  other  con- 
temporary names  of  note  appear  those  of  Philip  van  Marnix, 
Peter  Heijns,  Spieghel,  and  Roemer-Visscher.  The  last- 
mentioned  has  been  styled  the  Martial  of  Holland,  but  be  is 
now  chiefly  indebted  for  celebrity  to  the  fame  of  his  daugh- 
ters Anna  and  Maria,  who,  on  account  both  of  their  learning 
and  poetical  talents,  obtained  the  title  of  the  'Dutch 
Muses.'  By  the  end  of  the  century  a  new  generation 
had  begun  to  spring  up,  who  not  only  greatly  surpassed  all 
their  predecessors,  but  suddenly  advanced  both  the  language 
and  literature  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  sera  from 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  1679,  the 
time  of  Vondel's  death,  comprises  some  of  the  most  illus- 
trious names  in  the  literary  annals  of  Holland — those  of 
Hooft,  Cats,  Decker,  Kamphuysen,  Anslo,  and  An  ton  ides 
van  der  Goes.  Referring  to  the  respective  articles  in  this 
'  Cyclopaedia*  for  some  biographical  account  of  the  three 
first-mentioned,  we  shall  briefly  sum  up  their  literary 
merits.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  prose  or 
the  poetical  compositions  of  Hooft  did  most  for  the  re- 

Snoraent  of  the  language.  His  versification  is  particularly 
uent  and  melodious,  and,  as  far  as  his  own  talent  is 
concerned,  his  poetry  may  deserve  the  preference ;  yet,  by 
cultivating  a  prose  stvle,  he  furnished  a  model  which  was 
tlum  most  wanted.  Together  with  Vondel,  he  may  be  con- 
sidered the  chief  founder  of  the  Dutch  tragic  theatre.  Of 
Cuts  it  is  difficult  to  comprise  an  adequate  eulogium  in  a 
fuw  words;  yet,  if  ever  there  was  a  truly  national  and  po- 
ular  wrilor— one  who  has  addressed  himself  to  all  the  best 
'ruling  of  his  countrymen— one  whose  works  are  prixed  bv 
nil  i«la«*cs  for  whom  ho  wrote— that  writer  is  *  Father  Cats? 
The  popularity  which  his  works  enjoy  is  as  honouiable  to  the 
character  uf  his  countrymen  as  to  his  own  fame,  for  a  vein  of 
morality,  benevolence,  and  strong  religious  principle  runs 
through  them  all.  If  Decker's  poems  are  not  of  the  highest 
class  on  account  of  their  subjects,  they  exhibit  superior  talent, 
and  contributed  very  much  to  the  imnrowment  of  the  lan- 
guage. Kauiphm  sen's  productions  display  great  poetical 
power,  both  in  regard  to  the  ideas  and  the  expression, 
and  his  religious  pieces  breathe  intense  devotional  ardour. 
Reitutr  Annlo  was  greatly  admired  in  his  own  time  and 
pruned  for  his  talents  by  Votulel  himself;  and  oven  now  his 
iiooint  muy  bo  poruned  with  interest,  especially  his  *  Pest  tot 
SUpc)*1  (<>r  Plague  at  Nuples),  the  horrors  of  which  are 
<|e«cithod  by  turn  with  great  power. 

Heroic  we  eottto  to  »peuk  of  Vondel  himself,  there  arc 
lovoral  uatnes  which  U  would  bo  utijuit  to  pass  by  wholly 
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tr*w  literature  of  their  countrr,  their  repute  v 
chiefly  upon  their  latin  predactieas.  Haig  d*  G 
Hesns,  Rasper  Tan  Baerie,  soar  sen  ltn-.j- 
names,  hot  those  of  Grotms,  Heasrai,  u4  B. 
certainly — the  first  two  at  least    of  Eur^r 
Constantine  Hurjgeus  was  not  one  of  the  '.**•  ; 
least  remarkable  writers  of  this  period,  Koce  re- 
productions are  stamped  by  originality  bc'Ji  :■' :, 
expression.    He  was  employed  upon  mis>v  zs  : 
courts,  and  came  over  to  this  country  on  ooe  u>  i: 
and  afterwards,  although  then  greatly  adva--?; 
visited  Italy,  chiefly  lor  the  purpose  of  beb  . :  :  V. 
Jan  Vos,  originally  a  glazier  at  Amsterdam, «.  ~ 
born  in  16:20,  was  a  man  of  some  ab.ln?  a* : 
writer,  but  his  taste  was  by  no  means  equa! » ■ 
for  his  'Aran  en  Titos'  and  his  'Medea'  are  i  • . 
travagances ;  yet  his  versification  is  masterly,  v, 
his  comic  pieces  possess  strong  humour.  The  t« 
of  Roemer-Visscher  have  already  been  ca-v 
few  particulars  relative  to  them  may  be  acrer. 
the  elder  of  them,  was  highly  esteemed  b -:.i    < 
by  Grotius,  the  latter  of  whom  translated    ' 
poem  on  his  escape  from  prison.    Maria,  it-.  . . 
by  far  tbe  more  gifted,  was  not  only  one  of  itr.  -.  • 
but  one  of  tbe  most  accomplished  females  *! '  - 
was  she  less  admirable  for  the  excellence  of  hj  * 
She  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Hooft,  \\>rA.  ':. 
and  other  eminent  literary  men.    Her  poea*:. 
merit,  and  a  translation  by  her  ofTassoVJr.v 
greatly  extolled  by  her  friends,  but  appears  b  :. 
never  completed  nor  published. 

Referring  for  fuller  particulars  to  the  ar*:-  ' 
we  can  now  merely  take  a  glance  at  one  of «... 
has  just  cause  to  be  proud,  for  never  ha*  re- 
displayed itself  more  forcibly  or  with  grei'c  • 
than  it  does  in  all  his  best  productions.   He  *-■ 
those  superior  spirits  who  give  celebrity  to  !:.•• ' 
and  to  their  age;    and  if  Camoens  sing1.)  tu- 
tor' the  literary  glory  of  Portugal,  Vonici  t. 
be  sufficient  to  confer  fame  upon  tbe  land  n: 
did  not  actually  give    him   birth— for  be  it  . 
Cologne— was  tnat  which  reared  and  chen>klk^ 
tragedies  are  confessedly  his  master-picte  s>:  :: 
exhibit  much  of  dramatic  quality,  of  K"">  '■• 
and  passion,  but  rather  on  account  of  to-  < !* '  '■ 
with  which    they  abound,   more  especially  ii  " 
nisses,  they  being  all  moulded  upon  the  an>,: 
and  some  of  them,  such  as  his  *  Lucifer/ '  A<hn   •■ 
scbap,'  *  Abraham,' '  Jephtha,'  not  at  all  adapicd 
on  account  of  their  subjects.     They  therefore  a. 
racterised  rather  as  dramatic  oratorios  without  u 
dramas.    Among  his  productions  of  this  class  h  >  - 
stands  pre-eminent,  and  has  given  rise  tocomptf  - 
the  genius  of  Vondel  and  that  of  Milton ;  n  - 
be  proper  to  observe  that  it  preceded' Para*1*  • 
fourteen  years.     As  may  be  supposed  from  »&: 
been  said,  his  odes  and  lyrical  pieces  abound 
but  he  was  scarcely  inferior  as  a  satirical  p- 
character  however  he  displays  far  more  of 
Juvenal  than  of  Horace.     Defects  avoided  bv'; 
writers  may  he  detected  in  all  his  productions,^ 
are  of  first-rate  order.  t 

Jan  Antonisz,  or  Anton  ides  van  der  Goes,  «h- 
only  to  Vondel's  time,  but  also  to  his  scho"  '•• 
his  friend  and  pupil,  was  gifted  with  great  po«^' 
tion.  and  his  '  ljstroom'  is  considered  one  of  '• 
scrip tive  poems  in  the  language.    Ofhist»^: 
Buysero  and  Jan  Pluymer,  the  former  was  rat^' 
of  literature  than  a  writer  by  profession,  but  he «" 
dramatic  pieces;  the  latter  was  director  of  t> 
Amsterdam,  and  author  of  'Inez  de  Castro'  and  ?  - 
tragedies. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  ce:.t-" 
literature  began  to  find  imitators,  and  for  a ' 
originality    was    checked.     Vollenbove,  an«'.' 
friend  of  Vondel's.  author  of   the  sacred  ^ 
the  •KruUtriomf  (or  Triumph   of  the  <>; 
some   miscellaneous  poems  (1686),  was  stu 
was  likewise  Lucas  Kotgans,  who  had  pn»u- 
poem,  of  which  our  own  William  III.  was  the  * 
two  tragedies,  which  have  been  highly  ext<>- 
Effctu  ^Bliabeth  Boofinan,  or,  Recording  to  t-  - 
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Stijl  was  a  popular  writer,  more  especially  in  the  last-men- 
tioned class  of  composition.  Peter  Leonard  van  de  Kasteele, 
the  pensionary  of  Haarlem,  and  Van  Alphen's  friend,  showed 
considerable  poetical  talent,  both  by  his  original  compo- 
sitions, chiefly  on  religious  and  devotional  subjects,  and  his 
translations  from  Klopstock  and  Wieland,  besides  his  version 
of  Ossian  in  hexameter  verse.  As  a  humourous  and  satiric 
writer,  Arend  Fokke  stands  without  a  rival  in  the  language, 
and  is  styled  by  Van  Kampen  the  Callot  and  Hogarth  of 
Dutch  literature,  a  distinction  to  which  he  is  well  entitled 
by  his  'Boertige  Reize'  (Comic  Journey  through  Europe), 
his  •  Ironical  Comic  Dictionary,*  &c. ;  while  his '  Catechisms 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,'  in  11  vols.,  show  him  to  have 
been  also  a  man  of  solid  and  extensive  information. 

Rhynvis  Feitb,  Helmers,  and  Bilderdijk,  are  writers  of 
whom  any  country  might  be  proud.    Both  as  a  poet  and 
as  a  critic,  Feith  is  entitled  to  admiration.    His  'Grave' 
(which  first  appeared  in    1792,  and  has  been  translated 
into  German),  is  a  masterly  production,  with  equal  beauties 
and  perhaps  fewer  defects  than  Young's  '  Night  Thoughts.' 
His  'Thirza,* 'Lady  Jane  Grey,'  and  'Inez  de  Castro/ 
exhibit  his  powers  as  a  tragic  poet ;  while  his '  Letters,' 
his  *  Essay  on  Heroic  Poetry,'  &c.  place  him  in  a  high 
rank  as  a  prose  writer.    Helmers,  a  merchant  by  profession, 
affords  a  striking  proof  that  the  pursuits  of  commerce  are 
not  uncongenial  to  or  incompatible  with  those  of  literature 
and  taste,  since,  apart  from  their  other  merits,  his  poems 
breathe  the  most  noble  and  generous  sentiments,  and  are 
replete  with  striking  ideas  and  imagery.    Of  Bilderdijk, 
one  whose  varied  powers  exhibited  themselves  with  equal 
success  upon  the  most  opposite  subjects,  to  attempt   to 
speak  here  appears  almost  an  injustice,  since  we  have 
no  space  even  to  particularise  any  of  bis  numerous  pro- 
ductions, except  it   be  to  express  regret  that  so  fine  a 
poem  as  his  •  Ondergang  der  eersten  Wereld'  (the  De- 
struction of  the  first  World)  should  never  have  been  con- 
tinued beyond  the  fifth  book.    Kinker,  who,  though  born  in 
1 764,  is,  we  believe,  yet  living,  is  another  excellent  poet,  and 
has  produced  admirable  translations  of  Schiller's  'Maid  of 
Orleans*  and  •  Lady  Jane  Grey.'    Loots,  Loorjes,  Tollens, 
Immerzeel,  Van  Hall,  Da  Costa,  Van  Lennep,  all  of  them 
still  or  till  very  lately  living,  are  writers  who  do  honour  to 
the  literature  of  their  country,  which  has  recently  lost  in  Van 
Kampen  its  historian,  one  to  whose  labours  we  are  in- 
debted for  much  of  the  information  contained  in  this  article, 
or  rather  which  is  here  merely  pointed  at.    To  those  who 
care  for  more  than  the  necessarily  imperfect  outline  of  the 
subject  here  presented  to  them,  we  can  recommend  Van 
Kampen's  'Beknopte  Geschiedenis  der  Letteren,'  &c.  as  a 
most  interesting  guide  in  the  study  of  the  literature  of  the 
Netherlands ;  nor  does  he  confine  himself  to  the  literature 
alone,  but  takes  a  view  of  all  that  his  countrymen  have 
achieved  in  every  branch  of  science ;  and  if  territorial  ex- 
tent, and  we  may  add  population,  can  be  taken  as  a  standard 
in  such  matters,  the  Netherlands  have  certainly  contributed 
infinitely  more  than  their  share  towards  the  general  civili- 
sation and  enlightenment  of  Europe. 

The  table  here  appended,  which  might  have  been  made 
much  more  complete,  will  be  useful  as  a  chronological  map, 
wherein  are  supplied,  as  far  as  authority  for  them  could  be 
found,  those  dates  which  are  not  mentioned  in  this  brief 
historical  sketch.  It  is  arranged  according  to  the  dates  of 
the  deaths. 

Bora.  Died. 

Brederode                   .  1585  1618 

Roemer-Visscher       .  1620 

Kamphuyzen              .  1626 

Groot,  Huig  de  (Grotius)  1583  1645 

Hooft,  Pet.  Corn.       .  1581  1647 

Roemer-Visscher,  Maria  1594  1649 

— ~ Anna  1584  1651 

Heinse,  Dan.     (Heinsius)  1580  1655 

Brune,Jande            .  1585  1658 

Cats,  Jacob                 .  1577  i660 

Van  der  Veen            .  ig60 

Dekker,  Jeremias      .  1610  1666 

Anslo,  Reinier           .  J622  1669 

Vondel.  Joost  van      .  1587  1679 


Rotgans,  Lucas 
Poot,  Hubert  Corn. 
Van  Effen,  Justus 
Hoogvliet,  Arnold 
Schim,  Hendrik 
Smits,  Dirk 
Boddaert,  Peter 
Marre,  Jan  de 
Feitama,  Sybrand 
Steenwijk,  Frans 
Voet,  J.  Eusebius 
Van  Haren,  Willem 
On  no 
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1689 
1684 
1687 
1695 
1702 
1694 
1696 
1694 
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1702 
1738 
1712 
1758 
1750 
1764 
1722 
1718 
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1746 
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NETSCHER,  CASPAR,  was  born  in  !6>.rP 
berg,  from  which  place  his  family  removed  to  Ar 
this  city  he  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Tuliekena, « ndt ;  ■ 
who  placed  him  first  under  Koster,  a  paioHr^f  •-•■' 
dead  game,  and  afterwards  under  GhewiTerk';.!*  *■ 
venter.    He  afterwards  set  out  on  histrate^v 

Sass  some  time  in  Italy,  but  he  got  no  farther  s. 
eaux,  where  be  married,  and  after  the  birth  i  ■■ 
son,  in  1661,  returned  to  Holland  and  settled  at*-'! 
C.  Netscherwas  one  of  the  best  painters  of '?  - 
school  on  a  small  scale.    The  necessity  of  pro-. . . 
numerous  family  obliged  him  to  devote  a  cona- 
tion of  his  time  to  portrait-painting,  in  which  1* 
great  reputation,  though  he  had  talents  for  mo- 
ments of  the  art.    His  most  admired  works  are :  • 
sation  pieces.    His  colouring  is  true  to  naturv.  P 
perfect  master  of  chiaroscuro ;  bis  touch  is  eitr-r 
cate;  above  all,  he  is  remarkable  for  hii  skill  1  • 
ing  linen,  white  satin,  silks,  and  velvet,  the 
which  are  cast  in  large  and  elegant  folds.   A 
sories,  the  furniture,  ornaments,  Turkey  can*'  * 
painted  with  inimitable  truth  and  minuteness,  bj: 
do  not  divert  attention  from  the  figures,  with « 
form  a  delightfully  harmonious  whole.  King  Csi" 
vited  him  to  London,  but  he  declined  that  honour  - 
the  enjoyment  of  an  established  reputation  it. 
country.    He  died  in  1 684,  aged  forty-three  year* 
Theodore  Netscber,  his  eldest  son,  who  was  b..r 
was  his  father's  disciple.    He  went  at  an  earlv  av' 
where  he  remained  twenty  years,  highly  es!*-" 
acquiring  considerable  wealth  by  possessing  «'«* ' 
of  taking  an  agreeable  likeness.     He  was  empl  " 
a  vast  number  of  portraits  of  the  principal  p«- 
the  court,  especially  the  ladies. 

In  1715  he  came  to  London  as  paymaster  vi  *' 
forces,  and  was  introduced  to  the  court  bv  S-; v 
Decker.  He  remained  in  England  six  years,"  arrf  " 
™*B"  *um«  of  money  by  his  painting.  After  he " 
the  Hague  he  lost  a  considerable  sum  throujh  - ' 
ficiency  in  his  accounts,  and  retired  in  disgust  • 
where  he  died  in  1732. 

Constantine  Netscher,  the  second  son  of  Ca>fu: 
1 670,  closely  imitated  the  style  of  his  father,  roar  * 
portraits  he  copied  in  order  to  form  bis  hand,  but  L<  ■ 
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bank,  an  insurance  company,  a  bible  society,  and  a  mission- 
ary society.  There  is  no  other  town  of  any  importance  in 
the  canton,  but  there  are  many  large  villages,  and  the  val- 
leys of  the  Locle  and  La  Chaux  de  Fond  contain  a  great 
number  of  scattered  habitations  occupied  by  manufac- 
turers. 

Neufcbfitel  is  a  principality  of  which  the  king  of  Prussia, 
as  representative  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  is  the  sove- 
reign prince,  but  it  has  a  representative  assembly  or  legis- 
lative body  consisting  of  eighty- five  members,  of  whom 
seven ly-five  are  returned  by  the  electors  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts, and  ten  are  named  by  the  prince.  They  are  appointed 
for  six  years.  All  the  native  or  naturalized  subjects  of  Neuf- 
ch&tel  who  are  twenty- two  years  of  age,  and  not  paupers  or 
bankrupts,  are  electors.  The  candidates  for  the  legislative 
body  must  be  possessed  of  landed  or  house  property  of  the 
value  of  1000  francs.  The  laws  are  proposed  by  the  executive, 
and  also  by  the  members  of  the  legislature.  The  king  or 
his  representative  gives  or  refuses  his  sanction  to  the  bills 
which  have  passed  the  legislature.  All  the  officers  in  the 
administration  must  be  natives,  except  the  governor,  who  is 
generally  a  Prussian  officer  of  rank,  and  receives  a  salary 
of  10,000  francs  annually.  The  civil  list  of  the  prince 
amounts  to  70,000  francs. 

The  county  of  Neufchatel  was  a  fief  of  the  old  kingdom  of 
Burgundy,  and  it  had  its  line  of  counts  until  a.d.  1288, 
when  it  passed  into  the  house  of  Chalons,  from  which  it 
came  into  that  of  Longueville.  Mary  duchess  of  Nemours, 
the  last  of  this  house,  dying  in  1707,  Frederic  I.,  king  of 
Prussia,  claimed  the  succession  as  heir  of  the  house  of 
Chfilons,  and  the  assembly  of  the  three  estates  of  the  county 
recognised  his  claim.  Bonaparte  obliged  the  king  of  Prussia 
to  surrender  NeufchStel  in  1806,  and  he  cave  it  to  General 
Berthier,  but  in  1814  the  county  returned  to  the  allegiance 
of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  and  it  was  at  the  same  time 
received  as  a  canton  into  the  Swiss  confederation,  of  which 
it  had  already  been  for  a  long  time  an  ally. 

The  Lake  of  Neufchdtel,  called  also  the  Lake  of  Yver- 
dun,  is  twenty-five  miles  in  length  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  and  about  five  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth ; 
but  it  is  much  narrower  in  its  southern  part,  being  not 
quite  two  miles  wide  near  the  town  of  Y verdun,  which 
is  at  its  south-west  extremity.  Its  greatest  depth  to- 
wards the  middle  is  about  400  feet.  Its  feeders  are,  1, 
the  river  Orbe  from  the  south-west,  which  has  its  source  in 
the  Jura,  and  crosses  a  great  part  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud; 
2,  the  Broie,  which  comes  from  the  lake  of  Morat  in  the 
canton  of  Friburg ;  3,  the  Reuse,  which  flows  from  the 
Val  de  Travers  in  the  canton  of  Neufchatel ;  and  4,  the 
Seyon,  which  comes  from  the  Yal  de  Ruz,  also  in  the  same 
canton.  The  outlet  of  the  lake  of  NeufchaHel  is  the  Thiele 
at  the  north-east  extremity,  which  carries  its  waters  into 
the  neighbouring  lake  of  Bienne,  from  whence  there  is  an 
outlet  into  the  river  Aar.  [Bienne.]  The  lake  of  Neufchatel 
abounds  with  fish.  A  steam-boat  of  20-horse  power  plies 
on  this  lake,  and  proceeds  also  by  the  Thiele  into  that  of 
Bienne  as  far  as  the  town  of  that  name,  and  occasionally  it 
also  ascends  by  the  Broie  into  the  lake  of  Morat.  The 
country  lying  between  these  three  lakes  is  called  Seeland, 
and  is  mostly  low,  and  in  seasons  of  great  floods  part  of  it 
is  inundated,  so  as  to  form  only  one  lake.  This  was  the 
case  in  1816.  The  basin  of  the  lake  of  Neufcmttel  belongs 
to  the  water-system  of  the  Rhine,  and  is  divided  from  that 
of  the  lake  of  Geneva  by  the  ridge  called  Jorat,  which  runs 
from  south-east  to  north-west,  through  the  centre  of  the 
Canton  de  Vaud.  The  level  of  the  lake  of  Neufchatel  is 
nearly  200  feet  above  that  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  (Leresche, 
Dictionnaire  Gcographique  de  la  Suisse.) 

NEUHAUS  (in  Bohemian,  Gindrzichu  Hradecz)  is  a 
well-built  town  in  the  circle  of  Tabor,  in  Bohemia,  68  miles 
south-south-east  of  Prague.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a  lord- 
ship belonging  to  Count  Czerny,  whose  palace  is  a  very 
magnificent  edifice.  It  has  one  of  the  finest  churches  in 
Bohemia ;  a  gymnasium,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Jesuits ;  a  school ;  and  extensive  manufactories  of  woollens, 
linen,  paper,  and  playing-cards.  The  population  of  the 
town  and  suburbs  amounts  to  nearly  6000.  A  great  part 
of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1801.  Fine  topazes 
are  found  in  tbe  vicinitv. 

NEUHOFF,  THEODOR  VON,  known  at  one  time  as 
King  Theodore,  a  German  adventurer,  was  born  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  the  noble  family  of 
the  counts  of  La  Mark  in  Westphalia.    His  father  was  an 


officer  in  the  French  service,  and  be  himself  obtu* 
lieutenant's  commission  in  the  regiment  of  Alurt 
afterwards  went  to  Spain,  and  gained  tbe  favoured 
dinal  Alberoni,  who    gave  him  the  rank  of  coloit 
the  Spanish  service.     In  Spain   he  married  a  M. 
honour  of  the  queen,  whom  he  deserted,  and  carried  J 
jewels.      He    then    travelled  through  various  <v?v 
under  different  names  and  titles,  Sweden,  Holland,  i. 
and  at  last  was  put  in  prison  for  debt  at  Leghorn  « 
coming  out  of  prison,  he  met  with  several  Corsican  leu* 
among  the  rest  with  the  canon  Orriconi,  who  bad  1  . 
him  at  Genoa  in  1 732,  and  he  proposed  to  underui* 
cause  of  the  Corsicans.  who  were  then  at  war  ijij 
Genoese ;   he  spoke  of  his  high  connections  and  hi*  e  • 
of  being  useful  in  various  ways.    The  Corsicans  wot . 
in  the  predicament  of  drowning  men  catching  it  »v 
Orticoni  believed  or  seemed  to  believe  the  adrentur  - 
promised  to  use  his  influence  to  have  him  named  k : 
Corsica,  on  condition  that  he  should  first  bring  sub* 
assistance  to  his  countrymen.    Neuhoff  upon  this  u  • 
Tunis,  where  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Bey:  > 
him  arms  and  ammunition,  promising  him  in  nan 
exclusive  trade  of  the  island  and  a  station  that  it  * 
piratical  vessels.    The  Bey  entered  into  his  vienn^ 
him  ten  pieces  of   cannon,  four  thousand  m*tov' 
ammunition,  shoes,  corn,   and  about  ten  thoiwr. : 
sequins.    It  is  a  subject  of  astonishment  how  TMz" 
trived  to  get  so  much  from  the  Moorish  chief,  but  the  i- 
authentic.  He  sailed  from  Tunis  on  board  anEoglat  - 
with  his  cargo  and  a  retinue  of  sixteen  persons,  m 
two  French  officers,  and  several  Turks,  and  arrived  * 
12th  of  March,  1736,  in  the  roads  of  Alesia,  onth^ 
coast  of  Corsica.    In  the  following  April  the  general* 
bly  of  Corsicans  elected  Theodor  for  their  king,  it- 
swore  to  the  draft  of  a  constitution  for  tbe  Mite:-* 
which  was  then  proclaimed.     (Botta,  Storia  iliak.  «• 
The  rest  of  the  story  is  briefly  told  under  Corsica  J ' 
many  vicissitudes,  Theodor  died  in  London,  to  Dm: 
1756,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Ann's  churchyard,  Veto?' 
where  the  epitapb  on  his  tombstone  records  tbe  un- 
even ts  of  his  life. 

NEUILLY.    [Seine.] 

NEUKIRCH,  BENJAMIN,  a  German  poetofd*** 
teenth  century,  was  born  at  Reinke,  a  viOip  » ^lJ*: 
March  27,  1665.     His  earlier  productions  prtA*  <^ 
bad  taste  which  stamps  that  period  of  German  liter.:.* 
yet  although  he  ereatly  improved  after  bis  lita^  * 
quaintance  with  Canitz  at  Berlin,  and  was  coasV 
reformer  in  poetry  during  his  own  day,  he  possesses  - 
the  requisites  that  recommend  a  writer  to  postern?,  n  * 
though  deserving  a  notice  in  literary  history,  it  *  ^ 
on  account  of  having  contributed  to  bring  a  net 8-' 
writing  into  vogue.    His  poetical  translation  of  fc  #> 
'  Telemacbus '  may  be  classed  with  the  Russian  one  <>' 
diakovsky,  a  work  of  most  unenviable  celebrity  in  '>  - 
guage  to  whicb  it  belongs.    His  best  production*  »* 
satires  and  poetical  epistles.    He  died  at  AnspacU-* 
15,  1729,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year.  .   , 

NEUKIRCHEN  is  a  town  in  the  Saxon  Volg^1  J 
a  population  of  1200  inhabitants,  among  wboo^" 
90  manufacturers  of  violins  and  violoncellos,  40  n>" 
wooden  and  36  of  brass  wind-instruments,  above*  * 
facturers  of  catgut-strings,  and  45  makers  of  vwtf 
besides  many  other    persons  also  employed  in  '  * ' 
pegs,  bridges,  finger-boards,  &c.     They  have  row* 
year  (including   the  village  of  Adorf)  6220  b*> 
violin  and  violoncello  strings,  241  dozen  of  string 
ments,  177  dozen  of  violin  bows,  109  dozen  ofvwW"T 
bows,  316  clarionets,  46  oboes,  522  flutes,  46  bas»c> 
octave  flutes,  12  piccolo  flutes,  13  basset-horns,  2W  t» 
horns,  172  trumpets,  17  pair  of  kettle-drums, and.' 
and  bugle  horns.  ,  .  ,  * 

NEURA'LGIA,  a  word  of  modern  origin  (ten™: 
vtvpov,  a  'nerve/  and  oXyoc,  'pain1),  first  empw^ 
Chaussier  to  designate  a  certain  class  of  diseases  oM 
the  characteristic  symptom  is  a  most  acute  pain  f^ 
the  course  of  a  nerve  in  one  or  more  of  its  rami w~ 
subject  to  paroxysms  and  intermissions,  in  most  c? 
attended  by  either  heat,  redness,  or  swelling,  *& 
without  any  apparent  lesion  at  all.  -  , 

Although  from  the  nature  and  causes  of  tbeancc^ 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  neuralgia  n1151 
isted  in  all  ages,  still  (historically  speaking)  it  ■**- 
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kinds  of  pain  commonly  called  '  rheumatic'  (MM.  Jolly 
and  Piorry,  quoted  in  Raciborski).  To  these  have  been 
added  torticollis,  lumbago,  angina  pectoris,  neuralgia  of  the 
arteries,  gastralgia,  enteralgia,  hepatalgia,  nephralgia,  bys- 
teralgia,  neuralgia  of  the  heart,  testicle,  bladder,  urethra, 
diaphragm,  &c.  (Raciborski,  Rowland,  Elliotson,  &c.)  It 
may  perhaps  be  rather  fanciful  to  give  the  name  '  neuralgia' 
to  all  these  cases,  and  it  would  take  up  too  much  space  to 
describe  each  separately;  but  they  are  all  more  or  less 
characterised  by  the  same  peculiar  sort  of  pain,  coming  on 
and  leaving  off  suddenly,  extremely  acute  while  the  paroxysm 
lasts,  and  subject  to  intervals  of  complete  cessation. 

Of  the  remote  or  predisposing  causes  of  neuralgia 
very  little  is  known,  but  it  has  been  supposed  to  attack 
females  more  frequently  than  males,  the  rich  than  the 
poor,  those  that  live  in  towns  rather  than  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  It  is  also  most  common  among  persons 
of  a  nervous  temperament,  and  both  infancy  and  old 
age  are  comparatively  safe  from  its  attacks.  The  im- 
mediate or  exciting  causes  are  very  numerous,  and  some- 
times extremely  obscure.  Among  the  most  common  may 
be  mentioned,  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  mental  excite- 
ment and  agitation  in  persons  of  an  irritable  temperament, 
and  a  deranged  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  though  with 
respect  to  this  last  it  should  be  noticed  that  some  eminent 
pathologists  seem  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  seldom  if 
ever  the  case.  Local  injuries  of  various  kinds  are  another 
very  frequent  cause  of  the  disease ;  such  as  the  lodgement 
of  any  foreign  body  in  the  branch  of  a  nerve,  wounds,  con- 
tusions, cicatrices,  the  too  great  distension  of  a  nerve, 
carious  teeth,  &c.  Sir  Henry  Halford  has  published  in  his 
'  Essays  *  five  cases  showing  that  sometimes  '  the  disease  is 
connected  with  some  preternatural  growth  of  bone,  or  a 
deposition  ofJ)one  in  a  part  of  the  animal  economy  where  it 
is  not  usually  found  in  a  sound  aud  healthy  condition  of  it, 
or  with  a  diseased  bone ;'  and  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  in  his 
'  Lectures  on  Local  Nervous  Affections/  mentions  several 
where  the  pain  was  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  an  aneu- 
rysmal or  other  tumour.  Several  other  causes  are  enume- 
rated by  Dr.  Rowland  in  his  treatise  on  neuralgia*  vis.  dis- 
eases of  the  urinary  orgaus,  disorder  of  the  heart  and  large 
vessels,  uterine  disorders,  spinal  irritation,  organic  diseases 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  malignant  diseases,  chronic 
inflammation,  malaria,  and  anaemia.  In  many  cases  how- 
ever no  exciting  cause  whatever  can  be  discovered  either 
during  life  or  after  death. 

With  regard  to  the  seat  of  neuralgia,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  it  is  in  the  nerve  itself;  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  part  where  pain  is  felt  is  not  always 
the  part  diseased.  The  pathology  of  the  disease  is  ex- 
tremely obscure  and  uncertain,  chiefly  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  deciding  the  question  of  its  supposed  identity 
with  neuritis;  and  this  difficulty  is  much  increased  by  an 
examination  of  the  contradictory  evidence  brought  forward 
on  each  side,  by  the  men  most  eminent  for  talents  and  ex- 
perience. Larrey  ('  On  the  Use  of  the  Moxa')  speaking  of 
tic  douloureux,  describes  it  as  '  a  chronic  aud  inflammatory 
turgesoence  of  the  neurilema,  which  envelopes  the  nerves  of 
the  part  affected ;'  Sir  Astley  Cooper  on  the  other  hand,  in 
his  '  Lectures  on  Surgery,'  admits  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  is  the  real  nature  of  the  disease,  but  goes  on  to  declare 
that  '  the  nerves  are  not  in  an  inflamed  state  most  cer- 
tainly, for  under  the  most  horrid  suffering  they  are  found  of 
a  natural  colour ;  they  are  not  increased  either  in  their 
usual  sisa,  but  on  the  contrary  are  found  to  be  rather  dimi- 
nished.' Upon  the  whole,  the  truth  seems  to  be  that,  in 
general,  no  signs  of  inflammation  are  found  either  during 
life  or  after  death ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  refuse 
to  believe  the  positive  evidence  brought  forward  to  show 
that  in  some  cases  the  nerve  has  been  found  larger  than 
usual  and  of  a  deeper  colour,  and  the  neurilema  unnatu- 
rally thick  and  distended  by  serous  infiltration.  (See  the  in- 
stances collected  by  Dr.  Rowland,  Treat,  on  Neur.)  Where 
these  morbid  appearances  have  been  occasioned  by  acute 
neuritis,  the  course  of  the  disease  is  so  different  from  that  of 
neuralgia,  that  the  two  affections  can  hardly  be  considered 
to  be  identical ;  where  the  case  has  been  one  of  chronic  in- 
flammation, it  may  still  be  doubted  whether  we  should  not 
consider  this  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  neuralgia,  rather  than 
thedtiease  itself  to  be  of  an  inflammatory  nature. ' 

The  diagnosis  of  neuralgia  is  not  in  general  very  difficult, 
t  even  when  it  does  not  follow  the  course  of  a  nerve,  it  say 

uaonjy  be  distinguished  from  every  other  disease  by  the 


peculiar  character  of  the  pain,  its  excessive  violence  <!. 
the  paroxysm,  and  the  absence  of  all  symptoms  of  few  I 
inflammation.     It  may  sometimes  be  difficult  at  tis 
to  distinguish  neuralgia  from  neuritis,  inasmuch  a*  iL 
diseases  resemble  each  other  in  some  of  their  mo*t  r 
nent  symptoms;  but  by  observing  the  following  di^ 
signs  (derived  from  the  general  character  of  in (Uu: 
in  all  parts  of  the  body),  the  danger  of  confound.^ 
may  be  avoided.    In  neuritis  the  pain  is  continual,*  • 
case  in  all  inflammations ;  in  neuralgia  it  is  never  c .. 
but  is  subject  to  paroxysms  and  intermissions.  In :■.. 
the  pain  is  aggravated  by  the  slightest  pressure:  .- 
ralgia,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  sometimes  alleviated  b) 
these  it  may  be  added  that  in  neuritis  we  shall:. 
usual  attendants  of  inflammation,  viz.  heat,  re4-- 
swelling ;  while  in  neuralgia  (as  noticed  above)  C  > . 
rarely  if  ever  present. 

The  prognosis  will  of   course  depend  very  a 
the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease,  be:  • 
a  general   rule  it   is  extremely  uncertain.   S:i 
when  every  remedy  has  been  tried  in  vain,  a  wre  . 
effected  by  time  alone,  for  it  seems  that  all  the  as*: 
of  the  nervous  system  is  liable  to  become  du'^.. 
powers  by  a  long  series  of  irritation ;  yet  even  lb. 
not  be  depended  on,  as  there  are  some  cases  on  recxi 
by  Dr.  Rowland)  where  the  disease  has  continued  tu 
age  of  eighty-five. 

With  regard  to  the   treatment  of  neuralgia  i: 
appear  quite  superfluous  to  say  that  it  must  be  rt. 
by  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case,  if  ■ 
not  notorious   that   no    disease  has  been  treat* 
blindly  and  empirically.    The  favourite  remedy  a: ' 
is  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  which  was  first  b:.- 
notice  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  of  Nottingham  ('Cass* 
algia  Spasmodica,  &c./  Lond.,  1820),  and  which  ..• 
pies  a  place  in  public  favour  that  has  been  success. 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  by  almost  ereru  ' 
powerful  substance  in  the  '  Pharmacopoeia.'   V" 
practitioner  will  readily  be  able  to  imagine  cases  ^ 
has  not  met  with  them  in  his  own  practice,  vher 
hibition  of  this  medicine  must  be  entirely  uselefc- 
disease  is  there  more  truth  in  the  maxim  'w^ 
tollitur  effectus.'    When  any  foreign  body  pi***-? : 
nerve,  or  when  the  pain  can  be  distinctly  traced  •'*- 
tooth,  the  removal  of  the  source  of  irritation  »&  "- 
be  sufficient  to  cure  the  disease ;  though  the  f- 
should  be  especially  warned  against  the  danger  of: 
ing  neuralgia  with  the  tooth-ache,  an  error  duu ' 
likely  to  occur  in  some  cases  of  tic  douloureux,  t 
that  has  often  occasioned  the  loss  of  several  in- 
patient without  any  good  effect   When  (as  s  »mtu 
case)  the  disease  appears  to  be  occasioned  by  the .- 
arising  from  an  old  cicatrix,  it  will  be  exnediecu  - 
effect  of  applications  to  the  cicatrix  itself,  vix.  tri- 
nitrate of  silver,  or  the  actual  cautery,  or  a  blister.  ' 
cial  incision  over  the  part,  or  even  its  removal  bf  y 
And  in  the  same  way,  when  it  can  be  distinctly  i* " 
any  other  of  the  exciting  causes  enumerated  ik  • 
removal  of  that  will  probably  be  followed  by  tb*  ^ 
ance  of  the  disease.    But,  as  already  observed,  *  - ' 
quently  happens  that  the  exciting  cause  cannot  be  <**    < 
aud  in  these  cases  the  treatment  must  neos*^ 
great  degree  empirical.   When  the  paroxysms  u<   * 
in  their  duration  and  recurrence,  perhaps  the sesq--- 
iron  is  the  best  remedy  at  present  known :  it  »»!  * 
in  doses  of  half  a  drachm  three  times  a  day  in  '' 
weight  of  treacle.    When  the  pain  recurs  after  or*- 
lar  intervals,  those  medicines  which  are  found  to  >  - 
efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  ague  may  be  exb;t:'.  - 
advantage.    The  disulnhate  of  quina  may  be  gi"£  - " 
of  four  or  five  grains  three  times  a  day,  though  ti->  - 
cine  has  sometimes  been  given  in  much  largtr  -,* 
and  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  mentions  one  case  *~ 
patient  took  as  much  as  half  a  drachm  daily.  (£  °* 
oui  Affection*,  p.  28.)      The  liquor  potass©  **;- 
another  excellent  medicine  which  may  be  employ*" 
form  of  the  disease ;  the  dose  is  at  the  conuaencca*- 
or  five  minims  three  times  a  day,  which  may  grri- 
cautiously  be  increased  to  eighteen  or  twenty.  "  u^ 
are  any  signs  of  inflammation  present,  thai  toe  je*-" 
seem  rather  to  deserve  the  name  of  neuritis  "»IJu 
ralgia,  it  must  be  treated  accordingly,  and  the  ^ 
phlogistic  xemodies,  both  external  and  nterJiu  B> 
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and  tbe  little  Fawha,  not  Jar  from  the  frontiers  of  Hmv 
g»ry     Next  to  Vienna,  tt  m  the  most  considerable  town 
in  Lower  Aastna,  containing,  together  with  the  suburb 
Leopotdstadt,  It.Otv  inhabitant*,  besides  the  military  and 
the  stndents  of  the  academy.    The  town  b  pretty  regularly 
built,  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  with  four  gates; 
it  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  with  towers,  and  a  broad  and  deep 
moat.    It  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  and  has  in  the  centre 
a  large  and  handsome  square,  surrounded  with  arcades.  The 
principal  building  is  the  antient  arcbdneal  palace,  bo3t  in 
11%6  by  Leopold  the  Virtuous,  and  assigned  in  1762  by  the 
empress  Maria  Theresa  to  the  imperial  military  academy. 
It  is  a  strong  square  edifice  with  a  tower,  and  surrounded 
with  ditches,  which  however  are  now  dry,  and  have  been 
converted  into  kitchen-gardens  and  plantations  of  fruit- 
ttees.    This  academy  has  36  professors  and  500  pupils. 
The  beautiful  Gothic  chapel  of  St  George,  allotted  to  the 
academy,  contains,  among  other  monuments,  that  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian  L,  and  some  good  paintings  on  glass  of 
tbe  fifteenth  century.    The  academy  has  a  good  library,  a 
collection  of  philosophical  instruments,  a  school  tor  draw- 
ing, an  artillery-hall,  containing  a  complete  model  of  a  for- 
tress, a  hall  for  gymnastic  exercises,  a  manege,  a  winter 
bath,  a  refectory,  with  the  portraits  of  distinguished  Aus- 
trian generals,  and  a  walled  garden,  1400  yards  long  and 
1200  broad,  which  was  formerly  a  park,  and  is  still  so  called. 
Tbe  church  of  Our  Lady,  formerly  the  cathedral  while 
the  place  was  a  bishop's  see,  is  a  large  stone  edifice  of  the 
thirteenth  ceotury,  with  two  lofty  towers ;  it  contains  some 
good  paintings,  and,  among  other  grave-stones,  those  of 
counts   Zriny    and   Frangipani,  who  were  beheaded    for 
high-treason  in  1671.    Two  other  churches  have  been  con- 
verted into  warehouses.    Of  the  other  buildings,  the  chief 
are,  a  Cistercian  abbe)',  which  has  a  library  of  20,000  vo- 
lumes and  a  beautiful  collection  of  minerals  and  shells ;  a 
military  hospital,  a  civil  hospital,  and  a  gymnasium.  There 
are  manufactories  of  velvet,  silk,  cotton  yarn,  earthenware, 
and  paper.    Neustadt,  being  so  advantageously  situated  on 
the  high  road  from  Vienna  to  Styria,  and  likewise  an  en- 
trepot for  the  commerce  between  Hungary  and  Italy,  car- 
ries-on  a  very  brisk  trade  by  water  with  Vienna,  and  by 
land  with  all  tbe  provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire.    This 
place  was  built  by  Leopold  the  Virtuous  between  1192  and 
1 194,  and  on  account  of  its  fidelity  to  its  prince,  which  was 
particularly  manifested  under  Frederic  tbe  Valiant  in  1236, 
and  Frederic  IV.,  1452,  and  in  the  siege  by  the  Turks  in 
1529,  has  received  the  honourable  appellation  of  'Always 
Faithful.' 

This  flourishing  town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  dreadful 
conflagration  on  the  8th  September,  1834,  which  in  a  few 
hours  burnt  500  houses  and  several  public  buildings.  This 
calamity  was  fortunately  followed  by  a  mild  autumn  and 
winter,  so  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  houses  was  not 
stopped.  The  emperor  Francis,  besides  a  very  large  sum  from 
his  privy  purse,  assigned  100,000  florins  from  the  public 
treasury:  all  the  members  of  the  imperial  family  contri- 
buted amply,  and  immense  contributions  flowed  in,  not 
only  from  every  part  of  the  Austrian  empire,  but  from 
foreign  countries,  both  in  money  and  clothing,  provisions, 
&c,  which,  added  to  the  sums  paid  by  the  insurance 
offices,  enabled  the  inhabitants  entirely  to  rebuild  the  town 
and  to  resume  their  usual  occupations.* 

NEUTER.    [Gender.] 

NEUTRAL  SALTS.  Formerly  this  term  included 
such  salts  as  did  not  obviously  contain  an  excess  either  of 
acid  or  alkali,  and  this  was  determined  by  their  action  upon 
vegetable  colours.  Such  for  example  as  had  an  alkaline  or 
earthy  baseband  reddened  litmus  paper,  were  termed  super 
or  acidulous  salts,  and  they  had  generally  an  acid  taste ; 
such  a  compound  is  that  called  cream  of  tartar,  now  termed 
hi  tartrate  of  potash:  on  the  other  hand,  potash  and  soda, 
when  combined  with  the  smaller  portion  of  carbonic  acid 
which  they  are  capable  of  uniting  with,  were  called  subcar- 
bonates,  because  they  render  turmeric  paper  of  a  yellow- 
ish-brown colour,  thus  evincing  an  alkaline  property. 

At  present  tbe  term  neutral  salt  includes  such  compounds, 
whatever  may  be  their  action  on  coloured  tests,  and  what- 
ever may  be  their  taste,  as  are  composed  of  one  equivalent 

~  *te  tpecilled  a*  having  been  destroyed 
",  may  be  presumed  that  article  referred 


of  each  of  their  eonstitnents ;  thus  tbe  sqWtV 
potash  and  of  soda  are  now  termed  carbonates,  n  *i 
ing  their  alkaKne  reaction,  because  they  coin*. 
equivalent  of  acid  and  one  of  base. 

NEUTRALIZATION  is  a  term  generally  arpUi 
decomposition  of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  as  of  j.\ 
soda,  by  the  gradual  addition  of  some  acid  mor? ;  > 
than  the  carbonic,  and  which  of  course  eipeU  a  f  . 
alkaline  bases  with  ewervescenee.  Tbe  process  op- 
tion by  means  of  salpharic  add  is  eitenmelj  aty-  : 
process  of  fl/fta/racrfry,  or  of  determining  thequio 
alkali  which  samples  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  >•: 
tain,  by  means  of  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid w. 
render  them  neutral  to  test-papers. 

NETJWIED,  situated  in  50*  25'  N.  lit  and  r 
long.,  on  the  left  bank  of  Rhine,  was  formed?  U : 
a  small  principality  which  retained  its  indepe:.i~ 
1 806,  when  it  was  mediatised,  and  assigned  to  Ni»: . 
1814  it  was  transferred  to  Prussia,  to  which  the  >, . 
now  belongs;  it  a  in  tbe  province  of  theRhiwia;; 
ment  of  Coblenz.  Neuwied  is  a  very  regular  v?  . 
with  broad  straight  streets,  and  bouses  all  of  *}-  •  . 
It  contains  5500  inhabitants, consisting  of  Rok:  u. 
Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Anabaptists,  Moravians,  Ik- 
Quakers,  and  Jews,  and  among  die  Protestants  i!-.«  • 
40)  who  call  themselves  *  The  Inspired?  and  be~* 
continued  operation  of  the  Holy  Gnost :  all  tbe*  •. 
their  own  places  of  worship.    It  is  the  capital  a 
and  of  the  principality,  and  the  residence  cf  te 
Augustus  of  Wied-Xeu wied,  who  has  a  Terr  firw  \t . 
extensive  gardens.  The  palace  contains  a  good  lib  v 
interesting  collection  of  Roman  coins,  statue*  i.  ' 
the  neighbourhood,  this  having  been  the  site  of :~  > 
Roman  frontier  camp  against  the  Germans.  The:.     • 
tbe  collection  of  natural  history  make  in  Bru.. 
Maximilian  of  Wied,  and  that  which  he  broiigh' 
travels  in  North  America,  especially  among  tbek.- 
of  the  Missouri  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  nun?  - 
institutions  there  are  a  seminary  for  scbooltni »v» 
gymnasium,  a  school  for  mechanics,  a  society  for:: 
tion  of  destitute  children,  several  infirmaries  ao<l  - 
blishments  for  the  poor,  a  house  of  the  Moravian . 
with  a  boarding-school  for  boys  and  another  for  > 
Protestant  churches,  of  which  that  of  the  Moravian  - 
of  the  Calvinists  are  the  most  worthy  of  notice,  a  s< 
and  many  manufactures.  It  is  the  seat  of  tbe  gvu:  - 
the  principality  and  of  many  public  offices  b. 
king  and  the  prince.    The  inhabitants  ore  very  - 
industrious,  and  have  manufactures  of  silk,  <■-' 
lace,  thread,  hats,  carpets,  leather,  tobacco,  s^k 
tape ;  a  considerable  manufactory  of  tin  culin.n 
stoves,  and  also  a  manufactory  of  musical  cW 
are  breweries,  distilleries,  vinegar  manufactory.  • 
others.    The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  profitable  tr~ 
own  manufactures,  and  in  the  products  of  '-e 
such  as  pipe-clay,  timber,  potash,  iron,  lead,  core  -- 
A  league  from  the  town  and  close  to  thelU-  - 
ruins  of  the  antient  castle  of  Fredericks-ste: 
the  watermen  the  Devil's  Castle.  (Stein,  HasseU- 
Handbuch,  1836.) 

NEVA,  River.    [Pktkrbburg.] 

NEVA'DA,  LA  SIERRA  (the  Snowy  Chain* l 
of  mountains  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  inj>> , 
ning  due  east  and  west,  between  37°  and  3r  !• 
and  between  3°  and  4°  W.  long.    Its  length  » : 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  fifteen.  It 
greatest  altitude  in  the  centre,  in  the  peaks  of  Mi 
and  Picacho  de  Veleta,  the  former  being  11  .*J* 
the  latter  11,382  feet  above  the  level  of  theMH 
Maladeta,  the  highest  peak  in  tbe  Pyrenees  I* 
feet  in  height,  the  Sierra  Nevada  is,  among  Eury 
tains,  second  only  to  the  Alps  in  altitude.   1  ■' ' 
perpetually  covered  with  snow  above  the  line  of 
At  its  base,  about  25  miles  north-west  of  the  » 
Veleta,  lies  the  city  of  Granada. 

The  geological  composition  of  the  Sierra  N^a" 
yet  been  thoroughly  investigated.     According  '•■ 
Silvertop  (Geo/.  Proceedings,  1830),  this  chain  c :  - 
central  axis  of  gneiss  and  mica  schist,  with  ji< »' 
overlying  zones,  on  each  flank,  of  transition  aiw  >* 
rocks,  which  on  the  south  and  along  the  so^: 
Mediterranean  are  here  and  there  covered  with  h  ^ 
tertiary  marine  deposits,  containing  subapeu^ ' 
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The  island  is  diyided  into  fire  parishes.  It  has  a  local 
legislature,  consisting  of  a  council,  of  eleven,  and  a  House  of 
Assembly,  of  fifteen  members.  Nevis  was  first  colonised  by 
the  English  in  1628 ;  it  has  always  followed  the  political 
fortune  of  the  island  of  St  Christopher. 

NEW  BEDFORD.    [Massachusetts.] 

NEW  BRANDENBURG  is  a  pretty  town  in  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Strelits.  It  is  built  nearly  in  the 
form  of  a  circle,  with  broad  straight  streets,  and  stands  in  a 
pleasant  country  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river  near  the  lake 
called  the  Tollensee.  The  grand-duke  has  a  palace  in  this 
town,  which  also  contains  a  gymnasium  and  several  schools. 
The  inhabitants,  above  6000  in  number,  live  partly  by  agri- 
culture, partly  by  trade  and  manufactures.  There  are  many 
brandy  distilleries,  manufactories  of  woollen  cloths,  playing- 
cards,  paper,  snuff  and  tobacco,  and  chemicals.  Calico* 
printing  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  The  Mecklenburg 
insurance-offices  of  household  furniture  against  fire,  and  of 
the  standing  crop  against  damage  done  by  hail,  are  in  New 
Brandenburg.  In  each  of  these  property  to  the  amount 
of  a  million  sterling  is  insured.  There  is  a  well  attended 
annual  wool-fair,  and  celebrated  horse-races,  which  attract 
a  great  concourse  of  the  lovers  of  those  sports.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  tobacco  and  hops  are  grown  in  the 
surrounding  country.  About  two  miles  from  the  town  the 
grand-duke  has  a  handsome  country  seat  called  the  Belve- 
dere, with  grounds  laid  out  in  the  English  style. 

NEW  BRITAIN  is  a  large  island  in  the  Pacific,  situated 
between  5°  and  7°30'S.  lat  and  148°  and  153°  E.  long. 
Up  to  the  year  1700  it  was  considered  a  part  of  New 
Guinea,  or  Papua;  but  in  that  year  Dampier  discovered  the 
strait  which  separates  both  islands,  and  is  still  called  after 
his  name.  This  strait  is  about  40  miles  wide.  New  Britain 
is  separated  by  St.  George's  Channel  from  the  island  of  New 
Ireland.  New  Britain  is  of  a  very  irregular  figure,  and  its 
southern  shores  have  a  coast-line  of  more  than  350  miles. 
The  surface  is  estimated  at  24,000  square  miles,  or  nearly 
half  the  extent  of  England.  The  interior  of  the  island 
contains  mountains  of  great  elevation,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  their  being  seen  from  sea  at  a  great  distance.  Carteret 
observed  smoke  to  rise  from  the  highest  summit.  In 
several  places  the  mountains  come  close  to  the  sea,  as 
at  Cape  Gloucester.  Along  the  shores  there  are  several 
plains  of  considerable  extent,  and  also  some  good  harbours. 
The  declivities  of  the  mountains  are  generally  covered  with 
trees.  The  island  is  fertile,  and  produces  the  cocoa-nut,  sago, 
and  other  kinds  of  palms ;  also  bananas,  yams,  ginger,  sugar- 
eane,  the  bread- tree,  bamboo,  and  many  other  plants  and 
trees.  Dogs,  pigs,  turtles,  and  fish  abound.  The  inhabitants, 
who  appear  to  be  rather  numerous,  belong  to  the  race  of  the 
Australian  negroes,  but  rather  resemble  the  inhabitants  of 
Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  than  those  of  Australia  or  Tasmania. 
They  are  stout  and  well  made,  of  a  very  dark  colour,  with 
curly  hair,  and  go  naked.  Tbey  are  courageous  and  fond 
of  war. 

(Dampier's  Voyages  and  Travel*;  Carteret's,  D'Entre- 
cnsteaux's,  and  Duraont  d'Urville's  Voyages  round  the 
World.) 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  a  British  colony  in  North  Ame- 
rica, lies  between  45°  and  48°  5'  N.  lat  and  63"  48'  and 
67°  53'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bay  of 
Chul e urs,  and  by  the  river  Ristigouche,  which  in  its  whole 
course  from  its  source  to  its  ©stuary  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs 
separates  this  country  from  Lower  Canada.  On  the  east  it 
borders  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  Northumberland  Strait 
dividing  it  from  Prince  Edward  Island ;  and  on  Nova  Scotia, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  isthmus  of  Chignecto, 
which  separates  Northumberland  Strait  from  Chignecto 
Bay,  and  is  only  ten  miles  wide.  On  the  south  it  is 
washed  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  On  the  west  it  borders  on 
the  state  of  Maine,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  line 
beginning  at  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  and  running  along  tbe 
course  of  tbe  St.  Croix  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scodie 
river,  whence  it  continues  along  the  course  of  the  Chiput- 
naticook  and  tho  lakes,  in  which  the  last-mentioned  river 
originates.  The  remainder  of  the  western  boundary  is 
formed  by  an  imaginary  line  extending  along  the  meridian 
of  67°  53'  W.  long.,  and  separating  New  Brunswick  from 
the  northern  part  of  Maine  and  Lower  Canada.  Its  surface 
is  estimated  at  25,324  square  miles,  or  about  half  the  area  of 
England,  without  Wales. 

Surface  and  Soil.— New  Brunswick  may  be  divided  into 
three  regions,  the  Southern,  Central,  and  Northern  region. 


The  Southern  region  comprehends  the  country  along  tL 

Bay  of  Fundy,  and  from  40  to  50  miles  inland,  ant!  t 
divided  from  the  Central  region  by  a  line  drawn  from  \; 
lakes  of  Chiputnaticook  eastward  to  Bear  Lake  and  the  Si 
John  river,  which  it  intersects  at  the  outlet  of  Wasba/W 
moak  Lake,  and  then  continues  along  that  lake  and  \h 
river  of  the  same  name  to  the  sources  of  the  river  Petco-j 
diac ;  it  follows  the  course  of  this  river  to  its    mouth  : 
Shepody  Bay,  a  branch  of  Chignecto  Bay.     This  n?z»- 
is  divided  into  two  unequal  portions  by  the  St  John  nut 
The  western  section  contains  the  greatest  part  of  Passau  • 
quoddy  Bay,  an  extensive  sheet  of  water,  branching  «^: 
into  several  inlets,  and  forming  harbours  for  ves&clt 
considerable  size.    It  receives  many  rivers,  of  which  ti> 
St.  Croix  is  the  most  important,  being  navigable  for  Ure 
vessels  to   St  Stephen's,  above  which  place  it   is  in:<? 
rupted  by  falls,  yet  timber  is  floated  down.      Passu. 
quoddy  Bay  contains   several   islands:    Campobello.   it: 
miles  long  and  two  wide,  is  separated  by  a  narrow  det; 
channel  from  Maine ;  and  Deer  Island  is  nearly  seven  tn.i 
long  and  three  miles  broad  in  the  widest  part.     Before  t:> 
bay  lies  Grand  Manan  Island,  about  fourteen  miles  lor_ 
and  six  or  seven  wide.    The  coast  of  this  section  is  eien- 
where  rocky,  but  it  does  not  rise  to  any  considerable  heigh; 
The  surface  is  much  broken,  but  as,  the  rocks  which  <%>ih 
stitute  the  substratum  of  the  soil  are  generally  cover*: 
with  a  deep  layer  of  earth,  it  is  clothed  with  high  for«v 
trees,  and  when  cultivated  yields  good  crops  of  grain.    Ttx 
most  elevated  part  of  this  tract  is  intersected  by  seu:« 
lakes,  some  of  considerable  extent,  and  probably  6io  « 
700  feet  above  the  sea-level.    That  part  of  the  South*: 
region  which  lies  east  of  the  St  John  river  is  rather  rut*i 
and  sterile.    The  rocky  and  elevated  coast  runs  off  it  i 
almost  continuous  line,  without  any  considerable  break.  ■ 
that  the  inlets  along  it  may  rather  be  called  coves  ti 
harbours.  At  the  back  of  this  iron-bound  coast  the  cuu:'. 
rises  with  a  rather  steep  ascent,  and  then   extends  id  i 
uneven  and  broken  plain,  on  which  several  hills  n*  * 
some  elevation.    The  soil  of  this  tract  is  very  stony,  &.* 
generally  shallow.    In  its  natural  state  it  is  chiefly  co\r+. 
with  low  trees,  which  do  not  supply  timber.  When  culms'"! 
it  produces  moderate  crops  of  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  p.<u 
toes,  but  not  wheat.   There  are  however  in  this  tract  feu:?' 
depressions,  extending  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  re- 
stituting valleys,  in  which  the  rivers  flow,  meetly  In  the  S 
John  river.    The  lower  part  of  these  valleys  is  ocrc^: 
by  lakes,  as  Kenebekasis,  Belleisle,  and  Washademoak.  I 
the  inner  recesses  of  these  lakes  fine  valleys  begin*  and  n- 
tend  many  miles  upwards  along  the  rivers.    These  vsl" 
are  covered  with  large  timber-trees,  and  when  cultivated  -t 
duce  excellent  crops  of  grain.    In  climate  this  tract  d/-" 
from  the  country  farther  northward,  being  somewhat  I-  * 
cold,  but  much  more  humid,  and  exposed  to  thick  and  * 
quent  fogs  when  the  winds  blow  from  the  Atlantic.    P.* 
circumstance,  added  to  the  strong  tides  in  the  Bay  of  Fe:-- 
[ Fundy],  and  the  rooky  iron-bound  coast  renders  the  rv-  J 
gation  very  perilous,  which  disadvantages  axe  hardly  r.  :• 
pensated  by  the  harbours  of  this  coast  especially  tbu*   i 
Passamaquoddy  Bay,  being  less  encumbered  with  k*  a 
winter  than  those  of  New  England,  and  being  irms.V.J 
nearly  all  the  year  round. 

The  Central  is  divided  from  the  Northern    region  \ 
line  beginning  on  the  west  on  the  banks  of  the  St  J 
river  at  Presqueisle,  and  running  thence  in  a  nortb-ea»i 
direction  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Nipisighet  river  it.  *-t 
Bay  of  Chaleurs.   Tbe  shores  of  this  region  are  low,  &c4 :.  I 
rivers  have  sand-bars  across  their  entrance,  though  Un- 
usually a  considerable  depth  of  water  on  them.     In  c  :f, 
places  the  shores  are  fringed  with  sandy  ridges  or  f 
islands,  which  produce  only  bent-grass,  and  within  t 
islands  are  lagunes  with  shallow  entrances.    There  *r? 
deep  harbours  except  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.    The  Vn 
country,  which  extends  several  miles  inland,  has  a  tandt « 
and  is  clothed  with  dwarf  spruce  and  birch  trees  l  ' 
makes  pretty  good  pasture-ground.    The  country  beg:-:  ■ 
rise  at  from  twelve  to  twenty  miles  from  the  shores*  and  .- 
tinues  to  rise  till  about  sixty  miles,  where  it  begins  to  d**-- 
rather  rapidly  towards  the  St  John  river  at  a  distar»> 
about  thirty  miles  from  its  banks.   This  more  elevated 
has  an  uneven  surface,  extending  in  long  broed-to 
ridges,  most  of  which  run  east  and  west    Hills  om 
several  places,  but  they  do  not  attain  a  great  eleratu*.. 
have  generally  gentle  slopes     Their  whole  surface  is 
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DMrictor 
Comity. 

York  .  .  .  . 
Carlson  .  •  • 
Rt  John  •  .  • 
Ktaf'a  County  . 
Queen's  County  . 
Banbury  •  •  • 
Westmoreland  . 
Northumberland 
Kent  .  .  .  . 
GtoooMter  .  . 
Charlotte       .    . 


sq. 


3.440 
4,050 
646 
1,328 
1.502 
1.924 
9.050 
5,000 
1.260 
3,600 
1,884 


Fe- 

fami- 

Males. 

males. 

Total. 

lies. 

House*. 

6.437 

6,041 

10,478 

1,698 

1,502 

4,984 

4,509 

9,493 

1,542 

1,419 

10.389 

10,*79 

20,668 

3.630 

9,138 

6.305 

6,890 

19,195 

1,926 

1 ,947 

3,7-7 

3'4ZZ 

1.777 

7.904 
3,838 

1J75 

1,056 

S.061 

595 

505 

7.323 

6.«tf 

14,905 

2,272 

2,017 

6.008 

5,162 

11.170 

1.777 

1,560 

3.2W 

2,829 

6.031 

.  **l 

884 

4.706 

3.617 

8,323 

1.316 

1,155 

8.871 

7.*8l 

15.839 

2.443 

9,349 

Total       25,324    69.513    56,944    119,45?    19,346    16,434 

In  collecting  the  above  numbers  distinction  was  made 
between  males  and  females  who  were  above  or  under  the 
age  of  16,  from  which  it  appeared  that  there  were — 


Above  16 
Under  16 
Age  not  ascer- 
tained 


} 


Mates. 

32,845 

29,381 

287 
62,513 


Female*. 
28,291 
28,403 

250 


56,944 


Total. 
61,136 

57,784 

537 
119,457 


The  number  of  emigrants  that  arrived  in  the  colony  in 
each  year,  from  1832  to  1836,  was  as  follows  — 


1832 

• 

6929 

1833 

• 

3952 

1834 

■ 

7717 

1835 

■ 

3307 

1836 

• 

5886 

The  militia  returns  of  1836  comprise  51  field-officers,  300 
captains,  580  subalterns,  471  Serjeants,  26  drummers,  and 
19,260  rank  and  file;  in  all  20,688. 

The  home  government  and  the  local  legislature  have 
been  alike  mindful  of  the  subject  of  education.  King's 
College  in  Fredericktown  is  endowed  by  royal  charter,  and 
receives  out  of  the  crown  revenues  the  yearly  sum  of  1000/., 
in  addition  to  990/.  from  the  provincial  treasury,  and  180/. 
arising  from  rent  of  lands  with  which  the  college  has  been 
endowed.  There  are  no  late  returns  of  the  number  of  stu- 
dents. In  connection  with  the  college  and  supported  out 
of  its  funds  is  a  grammar-school,  conducted  on  the  same  plan 
as  the  school  of  Eton  College,  in  which  6 1  scholars  are  taught 
By  an  act  of  the  provincial  legislature,  90/.  per  annum  are 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  a  grammar-  school  in  each 
county  of  the  province,  on  condition  that  the  inhabitants 
subscribe  45/.  per  annum  in  addition.  Under  this  act  eight 
gram  mar- schools  are  supported  in  as  many  of  the  counties. 
Carleton  and  Gloucester  are  the  only  counties  in  the  pro- 
vince without  a  grammar-school.  Another  act  of  the  pro- 
vincial legislature  provides  for  the  support  of  parish  schools 
to  the  number  of  seven  in  a  parish,  by  the  grant  of  20/. 
colonial  currency  per  annum  to  each  school,  provided  the 
inhabitants  subscribe  an  equal  sum  and  erect  a  school- 
house.  Under  this  act  there  were,  in  1636,  throughout  the 
province  480  schools,  in  which  6424  boys  and  5078  girls 
received  instruction.  In  addition  to  the  schools  thus  esta- 
blished and  endowed  by  the  legislature  there  are  numerous 
private  schools,  but  no  returns  respecting  them  have  been 
made. 

For  the  religious  instruction  of  the  inhabitants  there  are 
appointed  24  rectors  and  6  curates  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  England ;  10  clergymen  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland ;  14  preachers,  who  officiate  by  turns  in  28 
chapels  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  besides 
Baptists,  Independents,  and  Roman  Catholic  preachers. 

The  exports  of  the  province  are  almost  wholly  confined  to 
the  produce  of  the  forests  and  the  fisheries.  Out  of 
647,720£,  the  total  value  of  exports  in  1836,  the  forests  sup- 
plied to  the  amount  of  475,431/.,  and  the  fisheries  35,943/., 
the  remaining  value  being  made  up  of  coals,  gypsum,  corn, 
and  provisions,  and  sundry  articles  re-exported.  The  value 
of  imports  during  the  same  year  was  863,783/.,  of  which 
grain  and  salt  provisions  amounted  to  146,045/. ;  articles  of 
apparel  and  woven  goods  to  314,334/.;  metals  and  hard- 
wares, 91,052/.;  cordage,  glassware,  earthenwares,  and 
other  British  manufactures,  87,937/. ;  colonial  produce, 
88,374/. ;  and  the  residue  was  made  up  of  articles  of  foreign 
growth  and  production.  The  imports  into  the  province  are 
always  to  a  larger  amount  than  the  exports,  which  must 
partly  arise  from  the  capital  conveyed  to  it  by  settlers 
from  the  mother-country.    The  excess  of  imports  during 


the  five  years  from  1832  to  1836 
somewhat  more  than  20/.  for  each 
The  shipping  that  entered  and 
as  follows : — 


was  577,087/.,  whu-h  n 
emigrant  that  land**!, 
cleared  during  1836  *  - 


Ship*. 
From  and  to- 
Great  Britain  512 
Brit,  colonies  1918 
United  States  543 
Foreign  states     1 9 


lnwar«U. 
Tonnage.      Men. 

157,862 
118,394 
56,626 
4,178       .. 


Ontwmra*. 
Ship*.     Tonnage. 

688  219,259 

1789  1 08.43S 

318  18,670 

6  671 


let 


Total     2992  337,060  16,462  2801     347,035    IM^ 

Ship-building  forms  a  considerable  branch  of  industn  . 
the  province;  and  as  many  of  the  vessels  construct  el  uV-. 
are  sold  after  discharging  their  first  cargoes  in  British  y,r.> 
their  value  in  part  makes  up  for  the  excess  of  import* : 
above  described,  but  to  what  extent  this  kind  of  remit ir  - 
is  made  there  are  no  means  of  knowing.  The  nuraUf 
ships  built,  with  their  tonnage,  in  the  fire  years  from  J*  . 
to  1836,  was  as  follows: — 

Yean.  Ship*.  Tens. 

1832  .         55  .  17,465 

1833  .         97  .  17,837 

1834  .  92  .  24,140 

1835  .  94  .  23,058 

1836  .         89  .  27,826 

The  amount  of  shipping  that  belonged  to  the  provinre  i 
1836  was  587  vessels,  of  84,425  tons,  navigated  by  36 3 S  n. 

The  administration  of  the  government  of  New  Brunt* 
is  confided  to  a  lieu  tenant- governor  (who  is  subordin*:* 
the  governor-general  of  the  British  provinces  iu  N  <r. 
America),  an  executive  and  legislative  council,  of  12.  x— 
House  of  Assembly,  of  28  members.     For  the  dispen^r^ 
justice  there  is  a  supreme  court,  with  a  chief-justice  .- 
three  puisne  judges.    There  are  also  a  court  of  chancer, 
vice-admiralty  court,  and  a  court  for  the  probates  of  w- 
and  granting  of  administration  to  intestates. 

The  public  revenue  of  the  province  in  1836  amounfoi  :- 
58,627/.,  and  was  derived  from  the  following  sources:— 

Specific  duties  on  spirits,  sugar,  coffee,  dried 
fruits,  cattle,  and  ad  valorem  duties  on  the 
importation  of  manufactured  goods  .     £49.7*2 

Duties  on  sales  by  auction        .  •  l... 

Hawkers'  and  pedlars'  licences 

Customs'  duties,  levied  under  acts  of  the  impe- 
rial parliament,  transferred  to  the  local 
treasury  .  .  •  ;.. 


I 


\ 


c: 


i.. 


The  provincial  expenditure  during  the  same  ycu 
52,414/.,  under  the  following  heads*— 

Collection  of  revenue 

Allowances  to  members  of  the  legislature  and 

expenses  of  legislative  bodies 
Dispensation  of  justice 

For  purposes  of  education     .  •  . 

Bounties  • 

Construction  and  repairs  of  roads  and  bridges 
Construction  and  repairs  of  public  buildings 
Expenses  of  militia  . 

Post-office  charges  • 

Relief  of  emigrants  and  other  charitable  objects 
Miscellaneous  charges  .  • 


21 


J.: 


I. 


v  ■ 


£y±< 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  various  expenses 
frayed  by  Great  Britain.    The  sums  thus  paid,  in  :•*■ 
were: — 

For  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  establishments        •£  * 
For  the  judicial  establishment  .  •  -  ' 

Miscellaneous  expenditure 

£:: 


NEW  CALEDONIA,  an  extensive  island  in  the 
is  situated  between  17°  57'  and  23°  S.  laU  and  be*-** 
163°  and  168°  E.  long.  This  island  extends  from  *o>  --" 
west  to  south-east  more  than  400  miles,  but  is  of  ine  r.»  i 
derable  width.  In  the  broadest  part  it  is  hardly  60  n  i 
wide.    On  all  sides  it  is  enclosed  by  cors£-reefe,  w^d 
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is  mentioned  by  several  writers  under  the  name  of  Ytene. 
The  Conqueror  enlarged  its  circuit  to  the  extent  stated,  and 
gave  it  a  fresh  name,  thus  ensuring  to  himself  a  lasting 
reproach.  Domesday  Book  is  the  earliest  record  which 
designates  this  tract  as  the  New  Forest.  The  destruction  of 
numerous  habitable  places  within  its  limits  is  evident  from 
the  names  of  many  of  them  terminating  in  ham  and  ton  or 
tune  .*  as  Truham,  Greteham,  Adlingeham,  Wolnetune,  Ber- 
mintune,  and  others,  all  indicating  former  villages  or  ham- 
lets. Mr.  William  Stewart  Rose,  in  the  notes  to  his  Ro- 
mance of '  The  Red  King,'  enumerates  others,  and  refers  to 
different  spots  within  the  present  circuit  of  the  forest  where 
the  ridges  and  inequalities  of  surface,  and  the  fragments  of 
building  materials  found  upon  digging  within  them,  show 
marks  of  former  foundations. 

The  oldest  perambulation  of  this  forest  now  preserved  is 
in  the  Chapter-house  at  Westminster,  of  the  8th  Edward  I., 
the  boundaries  described  iu  which  include  all  the  country 
from  Southampton  river  on  the  east  to  the  Avon  on  the 
west,  following  the  sea-coast  as  the  southern  boundary  be- 
tween those  rivers,  and  extending  northwards  as  far  as  North 
Chardeford,  or  North  Charford,  on  the  west,  and  to  Wade 
and  Orebrugge,  or  Owerbridge,  on  the  east.  Another  per- 
ambulation was  made  in  the  29th  Edward  I.,  which  leaves 
out  a  great  part  of  the  country  contained  in  the  former. 
This  perambulation  is  preserved  amonjy  the  records  in  the 
Tower,  and  confines  the  forest  to  limits  which  appear  to 
have  been  followed  in  the  22nd  Charles  II.,  when  the  forest 
was  again  perambulated.  By  the  Charta  de  Foresta,  all 
lands  not  belonging  to  the  crown  which  had  been  afforested 
by  Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  or  King  John,  were  to  be  .dis- 
afforested ;  but  as  no  provision  was  made  for  the  reduction 
of  the  more  antient  afforestations,  it  is  not  easy  to  account 
for  the  great  diminution  of  this  forest  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  who  was  not  a  prince  likely  to  submit  to  any  encroach- 
ment on  bis  rights. 

The  perambulation  of  the  22nd  Charles  II.  is  the  last  on 
record,  and  contains  the  present  legal  bounds  of  the  forest 
According  to  this  perambulation  the  forest  extends  from 
Godshill  on  the  north-west,  to  the  sea  on  the  south-east, 
about  twenty  miles ;  and  from  Hard  ley  on  the  east  to  Ring- 
wood  on  the  west,  about  fifteen  miles ;  and  contains  within 
those  limits  about  92,365  acres  statute  measure.  The  whole 
of  that  quantity  however  is  not  forest  land,  or  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  orown ;  there  are  several  manors  and  other 
considerable  freehold  estates  within  the  perambulation  be- 
longing to  individuals,  to  the  amount  of  24,797  acres; 
about  625  acres  are  copyhold,  or  customary  lands,  belonging 
to  her  majesty's  manor  of  Lyndhurst:  about  1004  acres  are 
leasehold,  under  the  crown,  granted  for  certain  terms  of 
years,  and  forming  part  of  the  demised  land  revenue,  under 
the  management  of  the  office  of  woods  and  works ;  about 
901  acres  are  purprestures,  or  encroachments  on  the  forest; 
about  1 193  acres  more  are  enclosed  lands,  held  by  the  master- 
keepers  and  groom-keepers,  with  their  respective  lodges ; 
and  the  remainder,  being  about  63,845  acres,  are  the  woods 
and  waste  lands  of  the  forest. 

In  each  species  of  the  property  above  mentioned  the  crown 
has  different  rights  or  interests. 

By  an  act  passed  in  the  9th  and  10th  Will.  III.,  for  im- 
provement of  this  forest,  certain  rights  of  common,  of  pas- 
ture, pannage,  and  fuel,  claimed  by  the  proprietors  of 
estates  within  or  adjacent  to  the  forest,  under  certain  limita- 
tions, were  saved  and  reserved  to  them,  and  the  rights  of 
the  crown  were  defined  and  ascertained. 

By  that  act  the  crown  was  empowered  to  enclose  two 
thousand  acres  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  forest;  one 
thousand  acres  forthwith,  and  the  remaining  thousand  im- 
mediately after  the  first  session  of  parliament  after  the  year 
1699;  and  also  two  hundred  acres  more  yearly  for  twenty 
years  following,  making  in  all  six  thousand  acres, '  to  remain 
in  severalty  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  crown  for  ever, 
freed  and  discharged  from  all  manner  of  right,  title,  and 
pretence  whatsoever,  and  to  be  called,  made,  and  kept  a 
nursery  for  wood  and  timber  only ;'  and  the  crown  was  like- 
wise empowered,  so  soon  as  the  trees  in  all  or  any  part  of 
such  enclosures  should  be  past  danger  of  being  hurt  by 
cattle  or  deer,  to  throw  open  the  same,  and  in  lieu  thereof 
to  enclose  an  equal  quantity  in  any  other  part  of  the  forest ; 
keeping  in  this  way  six  thousand  acres  constantly  enclosed 
as  a  nursery  for  timber.  The  crown  has  also  a  right  to  keep 
deer  on  the  unenclosed  part  of  the  forest  at  all  times,  with- 
out any  limitation  or  number. 


By  the  same  act  it  was  provided '  that  all  persons  ha-  - , 
any  right  of  pasture  or  pannajge,  or  any  privileges  «.* 
the  forest,  should  hold  and  enjoy  the  same;  that  i*  to  - 
their  right  of  pannage  between  the  14th  of  September  .. 
the  11th  of  November  yearly  (old  style),  and  their  raj  it 
common  of  pasture  in  and  through  the  waste  ground*  *-;  i 
forest,  at  such  time  and  times  as  the  same  should  l> 
enclosed,  the  time  of  the  fence-month  (that  is  to  say,  £*'. 
days  before  and  fifteen  days  after  Midsummer,  year!)  i. . 
the  time  of  winter  haining  (that  is  to  say,  from  the  1 ::~ 
November  to  the  23rd  of  April  yearly,  old  style),  exotf  . 
under  and  subject  to  the  forest  laws;  saving  ak»  u 
several  adjacent  inhabitants  their  antient  right  of  fuei,  r 
vided  that  such  inhabitants  should  not  sell  or  othc .  - 
dispose  of  any  part  thereof,  nor  that  any  person  or  \*  > 
presume  to  receive  or   take  the  same  in  other  ic: 
than  they  ought,  nor  by  reason  of -any  claim  or  pretei  -i 
any  right  that  was  not  allowed,  according  to  the  lavs  «/ 
forest  before  the  27th  year  of  queen  Elizabeth.' 

The  right  to  fuel-wood  is  limited  and  ascertained  " 
decree  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  dated  the  19th  of  J 
(26th  Elis.)>  by  which  it  was  ordered  *  that  no  inhabit: 
any  house  newly  built,  since  the  beginning  of  tin:  qn*  * 
reign,  should  be  allowed  any  wood  in  the  saidfote&t  ia 
spent  in  any  such  new-built  house.'    This  has  e\**  -. 
been  held  to  be  the  rule  for  judging  whether  the  inhal.- 
of  any  house  claiming  fuel- wood  is  entitled  to  it  or  not   . 
the  claims  for  fuel-wood,  with  every  other  claim  wt  : 
forest,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Records  of  the  Proceeds 
the  last  Justice  Seat  for  this  forest,  begun  at  Lrna. 
and  adjourned  from  thence  to  Winchester,  the  29th  tf  ^ 
tember,  1670,  before  the  earl  of  Oxford,  lord  chief-jus: 
Eyre ;  in  which  claims  are  also  set  forth  the  small  r 
payable  to  the  orown  by  the  claimants  for  pasture  a&I  * 
together  with  the  rates  payable  annually  for  the  pantos 
swine. 

For  local  purposes  the  New  Forest  is  divided  intv 
bailiwicks,  viz.  Burley,  Fritham,  Godshill,  Lynwood  I . 
tramsley,  South  East,  the  Nodes,  Inn,  and  North.    TL  - 
bailiwicks  are  subdivided  into  fifteen  walks,  viz.  B^- 
Holmsley,  Bolderwood,  Eyeworth,  Ashley,  Broomy.  R. 
field,  "Wilverley,  Whitley  Ridge,  Lady  Cross,  Dcnot  • 
the  Nodes,  Ashurst,  Ironshill,  Castle  Malwooi  Mud  Br— 
blehill. 

Its  officers  are  a  lord- warden,  lieutenant,  riding-fort* 
bowbearer,  two  rangers,  woodward,  under-woodwjni.  : 
verderers,  high-steward,  under-steward,  twelve   regire 
nine  foresters  or  master-keepers,  being  one  to  each  bail.*  . 
and  usually  fifteen  under-foresters  or  groom-keepers;  - 
at  times  a  smaller  number. 

The  lord-warden  is  appointed  by  letters  patent  unoV  -- 
great  seal,  during  the  royal  pleasure.    This  officer  !*• 
general  superintendence  and  command  over  the  forest  - . 
matters  relative  to  vert  and  venison ;  and  appoints  the  S»  * 
bearers,  rangers,  steward,  and  all  the  master-keeper  • 
groom-keepers,  to  continue  during  his  pleasure*  exevr' 
the  bailiwick  of  Burley,  which  has  been  in  grant  tp 
Bolton  family  for  more  than  a  century,  by  letters  r*-*'- 
renewed  from  time  to  time ;  and  the  walks  of  BV*  -■ 
wood  and  Ironshill,  of  which  grants  were  made  for  tbe ' " 
of  prince  William  and  princess  Sophia,  the  son  and  dans 
of  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  bn-tlr- 
king  George  III.    The  lord-warden,  by  his  patent,  hs* 
manor  of  Lyndhurst  and  hundred  of  Redbridge,  or  > 
Forest  hundred,  and  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  dean-p. 
with  the  herbage  and  pannage,  and  rents  of  free  tc  - 
He  has  also  possession  of  the  king's  house  at  Lyndb.- 
with  an  allowance  of  70/.  per  annum  for  repairs.    7 
emoluments  arising  to  the  lord-warden  amount  to  21 4/-  n 
to  his  steward  48/.,  besides  the  70/.  before  mentioned 

The  riding- forester  (a  place  which  has  been  abolish*!  *• 
believe,  during  the  present  year)  is,  or  rather  was,  aK>  - 
appointment  by  letters  patent,  during  the  royal  ples>»- 
His  office  was  to  ride  before  the  king  when  he  went  inu»  '• 
forest  The  salary  500/.  per  annum,  with  a  fee  buck  i"  - 
doe  yearly. 

The  bow-bearers*  duty  is  to  attend  the  sovereign  wri 
bow  and  arrow  when  in  the  forest    Salary  40#.  per  an* .  i 
with  a  fee  buck  and  doe  yearly. 

The  rangers  are  to  drive  the  deer  which  stray  into  • 
purlieus  back  again  into  the  forest    8alary  2/.  is#.  4d  -■ 
annum ;  4/.  per  annum  in  lieu  of  wood  formerly  alio*  a 
•nd  one  foe  buck  and  doe  yearly  to  each  ranger. 
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not  last  longer  in  the  hilly  and  mountainous  districts,  but 
it  is  more  severe.  At  Keene,  in  the  south-western  part  of 
the  state,  the  thermometer  has  sunk  to  24°  below  zero,  Fahr. 
In  these  districts  night-frosts  are  often  experienced  in  June 
and  August,  so  that  July  is  the  only  month  quite  free  from 
frost.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Sweden,  near  60°  N.  lat.  In  New  Hampshire  these  dis- 
tricts are  probably  more  than  1000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
The  heat  in  summer  is  great,  but  we  have  not  found  any 
exact  observations  on  the  temperature. 

Productions. — The  low  lands  along  the  rivers  yield  rich 
crops  of  wheat  and  rye,  also  flax,  hemp,  and  culinary  plants. 
Barley,  oats,  peas,  and  beans  are  also  grown.  The  up- 
lands produce  only  moderate  crops.  Each  farmer  has  an 
orchard  of  apple  and  pear  trees,  and  good  cider  is  made. 
In  most  districts  Indian  corn  is  grown,  but  it  is  sometimes 
destroyed  by  the  night-frosts  in  June  and  August.  Horned 
cattle  are  abundant,  and  the  dairies  very  good.  The  cattle 
are  of  a  large  size.  Sheep  and  pigs  are  also  common ;  but 
horses  are  not  numerous,  and  they  are  of  a  small  size. 

The  hills  and  mountains  are  still  almost  entirely  covered 
with  extensive  forests,  consisting  of  pine,  fir,  oak,  cedar, 
hemlock,  beech,  maple,  balsam,  poplar,  birch,  hickory, 
spruce,  chesnut,  and  larch.  The  most  valuable  is  the  white 
pine,  for  masts,  yards,  and  planks  of  vessels.  The  most 
common  animals  in  the  forests  are  the  black  bear,  the  wolf, 
fox,  wild  cats,  racoons,  and  grey,  striped,  and  flying 
squirrels ;  but  the  moose  deer,  the  beaver,  and  black  squirrel 
have  become  rare.  Several  kinds  of  birds  abound;  the 
wild  turkey  has  become  rare.  The  bays  and  rivers  abound 
with  halibut,  cod,  salmon,  shad,  eels,  and  trout  This 
state  is  rich  in  minerals,  among  which  are  iron,  copper, 
galena,  and  plumbago. 

Inhabitants. — The  natives,  who  formerly  seem  to  have 
been  numerous  and  frequently  were  at  war  with  the 
settlers,  hare  long  since  disappeared.  The  present  popu- 
lation consists  of  the  descendants  of  British  who  have 
settled  here  during  the  two  last  centuries.  There  are  a 
few  free  coloured  people  among  them.  In  1820  the 
population  amounted  to  244,155  individuals,  among  whom 
were  786  free  coloured  people.  The  census  of  1830  gave 
the  number  at  269,328,  or  about  30  individuals  to  each 
square  mile.  They  are  mostly  occupied  with  agriculture, 
but  a  considerable  number  are  employed  in  preparing  tim- 
ber for  market  There  are  manufactures  of  cotton,  broad- 
cloths, and  carpets  in  several  towns,  particularly  Somen- 
worth  and  Dover. 

Political  division. — New  Hampshire  is  divided  into  eight 
counties.  The  capital  of  the  state  is  Concord,  situated  on 
the  river  Merrimack,  where  it  begins  to  be  navigable.  It 
is  a  small  place,  which  in  1830  contained  3727  inhabitants 
Portsmouth  is  on  the  eestuary  of  the  Piscataqua,  which 
forms  an  excellent  and  spacious  harbour,  deep  enough  for 
vessels  of  the  largest  size.  Owing  to  the  great  rise  of  the 
tides,  it  is  rarely  impeded  by  ice,  and  never  freezes  over. 
The  town,  which  is  about  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce,  and  contains 
about  8000  inhabitants.  Many  vessels  are  built  here.  The 
general  government  has  a  navy-yard  on  an  island  in  the 
harbour.  Dover,  not  far  from  the  Piscataqua,  has  more 
than  5000  inhabitants,  and  some  commerce.  There  are  a 
few  other  towns  with  from  2000  to  3000  inhabitants.  Dart- 
mouth College,  at  Hanover,  is  a  respectable  institution. 
The  common  schools,  which  are  above  1500  in  number,  are 
supported  by  an  annual  tax. 

Commerce. — The  foreign  commerce  of  the  state  is  con- 
centrated in  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth.  From  the  1st  of 
October,  1832,  to  the  30th  of  September,  1833,  the  imports 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  167,754  dollars,  and  the  exports  to 
1 55,258 ;  of  the  latter,  the  goods  of  foreign  produce 
amounted  only  to  9903  dollars.  Only  American  vessels 
were  employed  in  it.  The  vessels  which  entered  the  port 
amounted  to  10,347  tons,  and  those  which  departed  to  6002 
tons.  Formerly  the  commerce  with  the  West  Indies  was 
considerable,  but  it  has  much  declined  since  1812.  The 
state  has  from  60  to  70  vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries. 

History.— New  Hampshire  was  first  settled  in  1623,  and 
the  progress  of  the  colony  in  the  beginning  was  very  slow. 
It  had  to  sustain  many  distressing  wars  with  the  natives 
who  inhabited  its  present  territory.  From  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  its  progress  was  more  rapid.  In  1775  the  pro- 
vincial convention  declared  the  royal  government  dissolved, 
with  the  view  of  separating  entirely  from  Great  Britain. 


This  took  place  before  the  declaration  of  independence.  :| 
1776  the  first  provincial  congress  was  established,  utiij 
the  name  of  a  House  of  Representatives,  bat  the  pr»  1 
constitution  dates  from  the  year  1792.  The  legi»Ui.-{ 
called  the  General  Court,  is  composed  of  two  bodies,  r.| 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  senators.  t«#-  ■ 
in  number,  are  elected  annually  by  the  citizens  *ho  ;»j 
taxes.  The  number  of  representatives  depends  on  • 
population,  and  is  at  present  234.  The  executive  powir  J 
vested  in  the  governor,  who  is  annually  elected  by  :.j 
citizens  of  twenty-one  years  of  age.  This  state  sends  * .  | 
members  to  the  Senate  and  six  to  the  House  of  Reprevv 
tatives  at  Washington. 

(Darby's  View  of  the  United  States;  Warden's  I'tex 
the  United  States  of  America;  Pitkin  s  Statistical  Vfw 
the  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America;  Amen  - 
Almanac  for  1839.) 

NEW  HANOVER.    [New  Ireland.] 

NEW  HEBRIDES  is  an  extensive  group  of  island. 
the  Pacific,  situated,  if  Banks's  Islands  are  included  us.  -. 
them,    between  13°  15'  and  20°  5'  S.   lat.   and   bet*-, 
166°  40'  and  170°  E.  long.      Banks's  Islands*  lb*  /. 
northern  group  of  the  New  Hebrides,  were  discovered 
Captain  Bligh  in  1789;  they  consist  of  five  small  izUu 
ana  one  larger  island  which  is  more  than  20  m&ea  in  < . 
cumference.    South-west  of  these  islands  is  the  large*: 
the  whole  group,  Tierra  del  Espiritu  Santo,  which  was  < 
covered  by  Quiros  in  1605.    It  extends  more  than  70  c. 
from  north-north-west  to  south-south-east,  with  an  a\en»- 
width  of  25  miles.    It  contains  a  wide  bay  with  go/*  ±. 
chorage  on  its  eastern  side.    Farther  south   is  Mall. 
which  is  more  than  60  miles  long,  and  about  28  wide.  » 
has  a  good  harbour  called  Port  Sandwich,  on  the  east  -_ 
near  its  southern  extremity.  The  islands  l'Isle  des  hey> . 
Aurora,  Pentec6te,  Ambrym,  Paoom,  and  Apee,  wh-.ch  . 
situated  east  of  Tierra  del  Espiritu  Santo  and  MaUieU   - 
not  so  large.     Farther  south  is  the  large  island  Errotnr; 
which  is  more  than  80  miles  in  circumference,  and  .. 
smaller  island  of  Tanna,  which  is  about  20  miles  Ions;.    * 
sides  these  eleven  larger  islands  there  is  a  consider*:, 
number  of  smaller  ones,  which  lie  dispersed  between  * 
about  them.    These  islands,  or  at  least  some  of  tbes.  i* 
of  volcanic  origin.    An  active  volcano  exists  on  the  >  * 
of  Tanna.    These  islands  consist  mostly  of  hflli  of  mode- 
elevation,  which  however  in  some  of  them  rise  to  the  hw 
of  mountains.    The  valleys  between  these  hills  and  • 
the  level   tracts  along  the  coasts  are    very  fertile.    1- 
uncultivated  declivities  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  i:*- 
These  islands  are  very  rich  in  vegetable  productions.    I: 
said  that  more  than  forty  different  kinds  of  plant*  i 
trees  are  cultivated.    The  banana,  sugar-cane,  yam,  it. 
batata,  and  curcuma  are  grown  in  regularly  divided  f .  - 
and  with  great  care.  The  cocoa-nut,  bread-fruit;  the  cabri: 
tree,  a  kind  of  figs,  almonds,  and  oranges   are  corns  * 
Bamboos,  pepper,  and  mastic  are  abundant,  and  the  nut^. 
tree  occurs  likewise.    The  domestic  animals  are  hogs. ;  -■ 
and  fowls.    The  inhabitants  eat  their  enemies  who  61. 
battle.    They  belong  to  the  race  of  the  Australian  nejr  ** 
but  have  made  greater  advances  in  civilization  thaa  a  «:  •:* 
the  other  tribes  of  that  race,  as  the  state  of  their  agnoJv-- 
evinces.    It  seems  that  they  do  not  speak  one  languacv. 
being  said  that  on  the  island  of  Tanna  three  different"  \i 
guages  are  used.    This  island  is  the  best  known,  since  I    • 
remained  there  some  time,  when  he  discovered  m  •* 
these  islands  in   1774.    (Cook's   Voyages;  and  Kri- 
ster n's  Memoir  es.) 

NEW  HOLLAND.    [Australia.] 

NEW  IRELAND  is  an  island  in  the  Pacific  situi*. 
between  2°  40' and  4°  52'  S.  lat.  and  150°  30*  and  152*  5.  • 
long.  It  is  more  than  1 70  miles  long  from  south-east  to  est 
west,  but  on  an  average  not  much  more  than  1 2  miles «~  ? 
It  was  considered  as  a  part  of  New  Guinea  by  its  discovert* 
Schouten  and  Le  Maire;  and  after  Dampier,  in  17tft.  '?• 
discovered  Dampier**  Strait,  which  separates  New  Br.:. 
from  New  Guinea,  it  was  thought  to  be  a  portion  of  N« 
Britain,  until,  in  1767,  Carteret  discovered  the  strait  wn  - 
separates  both  islands.   Dampier  had  taken  it  lor  a  bay,  as 
called  it  St.  George's  Bay,  a  name  which  Carteret  chirr-' 
into  St  George's  Channel.    The  strait  which  divides  it  rr  - 
New  Hanover  was  called  by  Carteret,  Byron's  Strait.    Nvr 
the  southern  extremity,  Cape  St.  George,  there  it  t  p< 
harbour,  called  Port  Praslin.    The  island  has  a  hill>  «*• 
face,  and  some  summits  rise  into  mountains,  but  all  of  ttr- 
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Ire  cotored  with  wood.  The  lower  tracts  are  well  culti- 
vated, and  produce  bananas,  sugar-cane,  batatas,  ginger, 
rams,  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  sago,  figs,  bamboos,  and  many 
>ther  plants  and  trees.  Dogs,  pigs,  and  turtles  are  abundant 
rhe  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Australian  negroes,  and  re- 
semble in  every  respect  their  neighbours  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Britain.  New  Hanovor  is  situated  farther  west,  and 
s  about  30  miles  long  from  east  to  west ;  it  is  likewise  very 
lilly,  and  even  mountainous,  but  contains  many  cultivated 
racts.  (Carteret's  Voyage  round  the  World;  and  Kru- 
len  stern's  MSmoires.) 

NEW  LONDON.    [Connecticut.] 

NEW  MEXICO.    [Mexican  States] 

NEW  RIVER.    [Middleton,  Sir  Hugh] 

NEW  SIBERIA.    [Siberia] 

NEW  SOUTH  SHETLAND  is  a  group  of  islands 
ituated  south -south-east  of  and  about  600  miles  from  Cape 
florn,  between  61°  and  63°  30'  S.  lat.  and  53°  and  63°  W. 
ong.  They  extend  from  east-north-east  to  south-south- 
vest,  over  a  space  of  nearly  300  miles,  and  consist  of  twelve 
glands  of  moderate  extent,  and  a  great  number  of  rocks  and 
•liffs.  They  were  discovered  in  1819  by  Captain  Smith, 
tnd  have  frequently  been  visited  since  that  time  for  the 
mrpose  of  taking  fur-seals  and  sea-elephants,  with  which 
he  shores  abound.  The  largest  of  the  islands  from  east  to 
vest  are  Clarence,  Elephant,  King  George,  Strachan,  Mit- 
diell,  Sartorius,  Livingston,  Low,  and  Smith.  The  interior 
if  these  islands  consists  of  high  hills  or  mountains.  A 
nountain  on  Smith's  Island  attains  the  height  of  6600  feet 
ibove  the  sea.  They  are  almost  entirely  covered  with  snow 
ill  the  year  round,  and  only  after  Midsummer  (in  January) 
i  few  tracts,  which  are  free  from  snow,  are  overgrown  with 
ichens  and  mosses,  in  some  places  intercepted  with  a  sort  of 
t raggling  grass.  The  only  inhabitants  of  these  cold  regions 
tre  numerous  sea- fowls,  as  the  albatross,  penguin,  &c,  and 
he  animals  above  mentioned.  The  surrounding  sea 
ibounds  in  whales  and  fish.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
slands  are  of  volcanic  origin.  Captain  Weddel  observed 
imoke  issuing  from  the  rocks  of  Bridgman  Island,  and  the 
Island  of  Deception  has  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  resembling 
n  that  respect  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  which  are  formed 
>y  madrepores.  The  deep  depression  in  the  middle  of  De- 
seption  Island,  which  is  97  fathoms  deep  and  makes  an  ex- 
cellent harbour  (Port  Foster),  is  doubtless  a  crater,  and  this 
sland  may,  as  to  form,  be  compared  with  the  island  of 
Visita  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  high  rocks  which  enclose 
his  crater  are  volcanic,  rise  to  more  than  800  feet  above  the 
tea,  and  are  partly  covered  with  ice.  South  of  these  islands 
s  a  wide  strait,  called  Bransfleld  Strait :  the  coasts  which 
constitute  the  southern  shores  of  this  strait  appear  to  form 
in  extensive  country,  which  has  lately  attracted  the  atten- 
k>n  of  navigators.  [South  Polar  Countries.]  (Weddel's 
Voyage  ana  Foster's  Voyage.) 

NEW  TESTAMENT.    [Griesbach;  Testament.] 

NEW-YEArVS-DAY.  Of  the  customs  formerly  prac- 
tised at  the  opening  of  the  new-year,  none  appear  to  have 
been  so  universal  as  feasting  and  sending  presents,  both 
)f  which  the  moderns  appear  to  have  derived  from  the 
Romans.  Suetonius  (August,  $  57,  edit,  varior.,  8vo.,  1647, 
p.  198)  alludes  to  the  practice  among  the  Romans  of  bring- 
ing presents  to  the  Capitol  on  new-year's-day,  whether  the 
emperor  was  present  or  absent ;  and  Tacitus  speaks  of  an 
order  of  Tiberius,  forbidding  the  giving  or  demanding  of 
new-year's-gifts  unless  it  were  on  the  calends  of  January. 
The  early  Fathers  of  the  church  condemned  this  practice 
as  superstitious,  because  the  gifts  were  considered  as  omens 
of  success  for  the  ensuing  year. 

New-year's-day  with  us,  like  many  others,  in  modern 
times,  has  lost  much  of  the  ceremonials  of  its  observance. 
In  a  volume  of  'Miscellanies,'  printed  in  Queen  Anne's 
time,  we  read,— 'January.  On  the  first  day  of  this  month 
will  be  given  many  more  gifts  than  will  be  kindly  received 
or  gratefully  rewarded.  Children,  to  their  inexpressible 
joy,  will  be  drest  up  in  their  best  bibs  and  aprons,  and  may 
be  seen  handed  along  streets,  some  bearing  Kentish  pip- 
pins, others  oranges  stuck  with  cloves,  in  order  to  gain  a 
blessing  of  their  godfathers  and  godmothers.' 

Gifts  at  new-year's-tide  formed  a  charge  of  no  small 
amount  ira  the  privy-purse  expenses  of  royalty,  from  very 
esrW  tiroes  to  the  time  of  Charles  II.:  they  were  mostly 
made  in  plate. 

Moresin.,  who  published  his  'Papatu*'  in  the  time  of 
James  I ,  tells  that  in  Scotland  it  wa#  then  the  custom  to 
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tend  new-year's-gifts  on  new-year's-eve ;  and  on  new-year's 
day  they  wished  each  other  a  happy  day,  and  asked  a  new- 
year's-gift.    When  Brand  wrote  his  '  Popular  Antiquities,' 
it  was  still  usual  in  Northumberland  for  persons  to  ask  for 
a  new-year's-gift  on  that  day. 

The  modern  Jews,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  Tisri, 
which  may  be  considered  as  their  new-year  s-day,  usually 
have  a  splendid  entertainment,  and  wish  each  other  a  happy 
new-year 

Hospiman  says,  that  at  Rome  on  new-year's-day  (he 
speaks  of  modern  practices)  no  one  would  suffer  a  neigh- 
bour to  take  fire  out  of  his  bouse,  or  anything  of  iron,  or 
lend  anything.  (Brand's  Popular  Antiq.,  vol.  i,  p.  8-18, 
&c.) 

NEW  YORK  is  one  of  the  largest  and  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  states  which  compose  the  North  American 
Union.  It  is  situated  between  40°  40'  and  45°  N.  let,  ar.d 
between  73°  and  80°  W.  long.  It  extends  in  length  from 
south  to  north  more  than  300  miles,  and  in  width,  along 
the  parallel  of  42°  N.  lat.,  340  miles.  Its  surface  is  esti- 
mated at  more  than  46,000  square  miles,  or  about  4000 
miles  less  than  that  of  England  without  Wales.  To  the 
north  and  west  of  New  York  lie  the  Canadas,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  parallel  of  45°,  called  the  Cana- 
dian Line,  and  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  Lake  Ontario, 
Niagara  river,  and  Lake  Erie.  On  the  south  it  is  bounded 
by  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  the  Delaware  river  forms  the  boundary* 
line  between  it  and  Pennsylvania  for  65  miles.  On  the 
east  it  borders  on  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Ver- 
mont. Lake  Champlain  constitutes  the  boundary-line  for 
105  miles  between  New  York  and  Vermont. 

Surface  and  Soil. — None  of  the  United  States  presents  a 
greater  variety  of  surface  than  New  York,  a  circumstance 
owing  to  its  including  portions  of  two  large  mountain-sys- 
tems, the  Appalachian  and  Acadian  Mountains,  and  to  its  con- 
taining also  a  mountain-system  of  its  own,  the  Essex  Moun- 
tains. These  three  mountain-systems  are  divided  from  one 
another  by  wide  valleys,  mostly  of  a  peculiar  description 
and  from  the  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  by  a  plain  of  con 
siderable  extent. 

The  Appalachian  Mountains  in  Virginia,  in  39°  N.  lat., 
occupy,  with  their  numerous  parallel  ridges,  hardly  more 
than  100  miles  in  width.  But  near  40°  NT  lat.  they  begin 
to  widen,  and  at  41°  N.  lat.  they  are  above  200  miles  in 
width.  This  extension  is  produced  by  the  eastern  and 
central  ridges  turning  to  the  east  and  east-north-eait,  whilst 
the  western  ridges  (the  Laurel  Hills  and  Chesnut  Ridge) 
continue  in  the  general  direction  of  the  system  north-north- 
east These  western  ridges  grow  lower  and  less  distinct  as  they 
approach  42°  N.  lat.,  and  north  of  that  parallel  they  are 
lost  in  an  elevated  plain  or  table-land,  which  has  a  hilly 
surface.  The  eastern  ridges  continue  as  distinct  mountain- 
masses  eastward  to  74°  40',  or  a  distance  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Hudson, 
where  they  may  be  said  to  terminate ;  but  their  extremities 
are  here  united  by  a  mountain-ridge  whose  general  direction 
is  north  and  south.  This  ridge  forms  a  continuous  range  be- 
tween 41°  and  42°  N.lat  Its  southern  extremity,  which  lies 
within  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Kittatinny  Mountains,  but  the  whole  has  not  yet  been  de- 
signated by  a  name.  We  should  propose  the  appellation  ot 
Tuscarora  Mountains,  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  that  tribe 
of  the  Six  Nations,  to  whose  memory  no  geographical  monu- 
ment exists.  This  Tuscarora  range  continues  beyond  the 
union  of  the  ranges  northward  to  43°  N.  lat.,  where  it  turns 
westward,  and  after  extending  in  that  direction  nearly  fifty 
miles,  terminates  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  table- land 
on  which  the  western  ranges  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains are  lost.  But  all  the  eastern  chains  of  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains  do  not  unite  with  the  Tuscarora  Mountains. 
The  most  southern,  known  in  New  Jersey  under  the  name 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  divided  from  them  by  the  valley  in 
which  the  Pawling  and  Wallkill  rivers  flow  south-west  and 
north-east  This  last-mentioned  ridge  continues  in  a  north* 
eastern  direction  to  the  very  banks  of  the  Hudson  river, 
where  it  terminates  with  theMattewan  Mountains  or  High- 
lands, between  West  Point  and  Newburg. 

Opposite  the  Highlands  and  east  of  the  Hudson  river  rise 
the  Fishkill  hills,  which  constitute  tho  south-western  exr 
tremity  of  that  extensive  mountain-region  which  occupies  s> 
considerable  portion  of  New  England,  and  extends  through 
Lower  Canada  to  the  very  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence  rivet 
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Though  commonly  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains,  it  claims  a  distinct  consideration,  and 
ought  to  be  designated  by  a  particular  name,  for  which  we 
propose  that  of  Acadian  Mountains,  as  the  greatest  part  of 
this  mountain-region  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
Acadia.  The  Fishkill  hills  run  from  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son north-east  and  north  through  New  York,  until  they 
arrive  at  its  eastern  boundary-line,  where  the  states  of  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts  meet,  and  where  they  take  the 
name  of  Taghkanic  range.  From  this  point,  continuing  to  the 
east  of  north,  they  constitute  the  boundary  between  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York,  until,  by  declining  more  to  the 
east,  they  enter  the  first-named  state,  and  proceed  into  Ver- 
mont, where  they  are  called  the  Green  Mountains.  Between 
them  and  the  Tuscarora  range  extends  the  valley  of  the 
middle  Hudson. 

The  Essex  Mountains  are  situated  entirely  within  the 
limits  of  New  York,  and  have  only  lately  and  partially  been 
explored.  They  occupy  the  country  between  43°  20'  and 
44°  30'  N.  lat.,  enclose  Lake  George*,  extend  along  the 
western  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  reach  westward 
probably  to  74°  3o'  W.  long.,  so  that  they  extend  about 
fifty  miles  in  width.  Wast  of  them  is  an  elevated  table- 
laud,  which  seems  to  run  to  75°  40'  W.  long.,  and  which 
on  the  south  terminates  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  river, 
which  valley  separates  it  from  the  Tuscarora  range,  where 
this  range  runs  east  and  west. 

New  York  contains  seven  regions,  different  in  configu- 
ration of  surface  and  in  fertility,  and  to  a  considerable 
degree  also  in  climate — the  hilly  region  of  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Delaware  rivers,  the  elevated  table  land,  the 
declivity  of  the  table-land  towards  Lake  Ontario,  the 
northern  region,  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  river,  the  valley 
of  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  vale  of  the  Hudson  river,  to 
which  the  island  of  Long  Island  and  Staten  Island  are  to  be 
added. 

The  region  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  rivers  com- 
prises the  country  which  is  surrounded  on  the  east  and 
north  by  the  Tuscarora  range,  and  is  drained  by  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Delaware  and  those  of  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna;  it  extends  westward  to  about  76° 
W.  long.  The  mountain -range  which  surrounds  it  pro- 
bably in  no  part  exceeds  in  absolute  elevation  2000  feet. 
The  valleys  which  descend  from  the  Tuscarora  range,  chiefly 
in  a  south-western  direction,  contain  rather  wide  and  ex- 
tensive bottoms  of  great  fertility,  which  in  their  natural 
state  are  overgrown  with  forests  of  sugar-maple,  black 
waluut,  elm,  beech,  and  other  trees,  indicating  a  strong 
soil.  The  declivities  of  the  mountains  are  rather  steep,  and 
their  soil  of  inferior  quality ;  they  are  mostly  overgrown 
with  pine,  among  which  oak,  chesnut,  and  hemlock  are  in- 
termixed. The  valleys,  when  cultivated,  yield  rich  crops, 
and  hence  this  region  is  comparatively  well  settled. 

West  of  this  region,  along  the  boundary-line  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, lies  the  elevated  table-land  on  which  the  western  ridges 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  terminate,  and  the  western 
branch  of. the  Susquehanna,  the  Alleghany  river,  an  affluent 
of  the  Ohio,  and  the  Genessee  river  originate.  It  is  from 
20  to  30  miles  wide,  terminating  on  the  north  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  lakes  Cayuga  and  Seneca.  Its 
surface  is  broken  and  hilly,  but  the  hills  are  scattered  over 
the  country,  and  not  disposed  in  ridges.  Towards  the  west- 
ern extremity,  two  short  ranges,  the  Cattaraugus  and 
Chatauque  hills,  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  the  table-land  seems  not  to  exceed  1000 
feet  in  elevation,  but  at  the  sources  of  the  Genessee  and 
Alleghany  it  probably  rises  to  1300  feet,  or  more  than  800  feet 
above  Lake  Erie.  The  deepest  depression  seems  to  occur 
between  Lake  Seneca  and  the  village  of  Elrnira  on  the 
Tioga,  an  affluent  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  in  tr>is  direction  the  summit  level  does  not  ex- 
ceed 883  feet,  but  it  lies  in  a  valley..  The  country  is  almost 
entirely  covered  with  wood,  mostly  pine,  and  is  at  present 
very  thinly  settled.  Some  sheltered  tracts  between  the  hills 
exhibit  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility. 

From  this  table-land  the  country  slopes  towards  Lake 
Ontario ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  slope,  as  there  is  a  rise, 
though  not  a  considerable  one,  towards  the  shores  of  the 
lake.  Between  the  table-land  and  this  rise  there  is  a  slight  de- 
pression extending  in  the  form  of  a  trough  east  and  west : 
it  is  called  the  Lake  Country.  At  the  eastern  extremity 
of  this  depression,  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  river  Genessee, 
the  country  seems  gradually  to  descend  from  1000  feet  and 
upwards  to  56*  feet,  which  is  the  Erie  level  of  the  Grand 


Canal.    'Where  the  country  descends  from  the  table-Uri 
there  are  numerous  lakes,  of  which  the  most  considerable  i  - 
Canandaigua  (685  feet),  Crooked  Lake  (700  feet),   Srr.e 
(440  feet),  and  Cayuga  (400  feet).    These  numbers,  inn..  -.. 
ing  the  elevation  of  the  lakes  above  the  sea,  show  that  iht  . 
pression  lowers  in  its  course  from  west  to  east  The  aurfia 
this  depression  is  generally  either  level  or  undulating. : 
rarely  hilly,  but  the  lakes  lie  deep  under  the  general  sur 
in  wide  chasms,  and  the  beds  of  the  rivers  are  likewise  s. 
depressed.    In  its  natural  state  this  country  is  covered  . 
high  forest  trees,  and,  when  cultivated,  yields  most  &- 
dant  crops.    It  is  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  6ta*c  : 
as  it  is  contiguous  to  the  Grand  Canal,  cultivation  i»  ext 
ing  rapidly,  and  the  population  has,  in  the  last  twenn  \, 
probably  doubled  twice.    The  central  portion  of  t Im- 
passes through  the  depression,  but  the  western  part  *  - 
over  the  higher  grounds  which  separate  it  from  Lake  O 

The  higher  ground,  which  occurs  north  of  this  reg. .. 
about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  shores  of  Lake  <  >  - 
does  not  appear  to    be  much    more  elevated    tlu,  : 
Lake  Country.    Its  surface  is  uneven  and  broken, 
the  soil  partly  stoney  and  gravelly,  and  in  general  "/' .   . 
fcrent  quality.     From  this  higher  ground  the  count:}  <;. 
scends  uniformly  and  gradually  to  Lake  Ontario,  c\ 
that,  between  Niagara  and  Genessee  rivers,  a  distance  - . 
miles,  it  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  by  what  i*  <-- 
the  Ridge  Road  or  Alluvial  Way.     This  elevated  ir 
composed  of  common  beach  sand  and  gravel  stone*.  > 
rently  worn  smooth  by  the  action  of  water,    and  tlx>  . 
is  intermixed  with  small  shells.     Its  general  allitutk  . 
the  neighbouring  land  is  30  feet,  and  its  width  va  w*  • 
derably.    At  the  Niagara  and  Genessee  rivers  it  is  f.»  - 
be  about  120  or  130  feet  above  their  level,  and  thui : 
pears  that  it  is  about  150  feet  above  Lake  On  tarn, 
which  it  is  6  or  10  miles  distant.      It  is  conjectuivl  tr: 
once  constituted  the  shores  of  that  lake,   which  by  -  - 
change  in  its  outlet  has  sunk  about  150  feet  beftow'iL*. 
tient   level.    As  the  country  on  both  sides  of  tbi* 
traordinary  ridge  is  thickly  wooded,  but  the  rid?*    - 
without  vegetation,  the  first  settlers  chose  it  as  the  / 
road,  whence  it  derives  its  name.    We  find  no  uvs' 
of  a  similar  elevation  east  of  the  river  Genessee.    ' 
country  traversed  by  the  Alluvial  Way  seems  to  be  u/.r  - 
ferent  quality. 

The  northern  region  comprehends  the  country  ly™ 2  r  - 
of  Lake  Oneida  and  of  the  valley   in  which  the  M  -1 
river  flows,  as  far  east  as  the  mouth  of  the  East  Ij» 
creek.     Farther  east  its  southern  boundary  is  formed 
line  drawn  from  the  last-mentioned  place  to  Glen*  r 
on  the  Hudson  river,  which  occur  where  the  riTer  flo»> :" 
west  to  east.    It  is  separated  from  Lake  Champlain  '.«■ 
deep  depression  in  which  that  lake  lies.     Nortbwani 
tends  to  the  Canadian  line,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  wetiv: 
to  Lake  Ontario.    It  comprehends  the  Essex  Moun'i 
well  as  an  elevated  and  extensive  table-land  lying  to  t!>--s 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  deolivities  with  which  the  ».»>»:- 
and  table-land  descend  to  the  south,  west,  and  n-ci    : 
comprehends  about  one-third  of  the  surface  of  t-v  -*•' 
and  a  great  portion  of  it,  perhaps  one-half,  is  uaiitva  -  > 
The  mountains  occupy  the  eastern  part  of  the  re*»cn .  * 
begin  on  the  south,  between  Glens  Falls  on  the  ri- 
mer and  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  George.    A  ■ 
ridge  separates  that  lake  from  Lake  Champlain,  b 
more  elevated  portion  of  the  mountains  extends  ab». 
western  shores  of  Lake  George  northward.     In  ite  sm  • 
parts  this  range  does  not  appear  to  rise  to  a  great  e)c- 
but  north  of  44"  N.  lat.,  and  especially  between  4  r  . 
44°  10',  some  of  its  summits  rise  above  the  line  ?f  •.- 
The  most  elevated,  called   the   High  Peak  of  Est*.* 
Giants'  Mountain,   attains  an  elevation  of  5467   fi~. 
above  1800  feet  more  than  Mount  Catskill,  the  ro-   • 
vated   summit    of    the   Appalachian    Moan  tains    * 
height  has  been  determined,  and  only  about  800  fe*    < 
than  Mount  Washington,  the  highest  summit  of  tV  M 
Mountains  in  New  Hampshire.     Mount  Kfaclrm  j.  - 
north-west  of  the  Giant  Mountain,  attains  5 1  ts  3  "  jy 
several  other  peaks  rise  to  between  4000  and    5oo 
The  snow  does  not  disappear  from  the  summit  of  the  <i 
Mountain  till  after  the  middle  of  July.    The  vail 
bosomed   between  these  higher  ranges  are  from    < 
3800  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  of  course  untnhal 
uninhabitable.  In  the  Alps,  valleys  of  such  an  t»l«  4 
only  inhabited  during  some  weeks  in  the  su* 
valleys  are  however  covered  with  pine,  spruce,  a 
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their  top.  The  highest  part  of  the  rocks  lies  contiguous  to 
the  river,  from  which  they  descend  towards  the  interior  of 
the  country.  The  whole  tract  south  of  the  Matte  wan 
Mountains  has  a  very  rocky  soil,  and  the  cultivable  land  is 
only  a  small  portion  of  it.  The  country  east  of  the  river 
also  rises  with  a  bold  and  broken  shore,  but  it  is  less  high 
and  precipitous,  and  the  surface  of  the  country  farther  back 
is  varied  by  ascents  and  descents.  It  contains  a  much 
larger  portion  of  cultivated  land,  but  the  soil  is  rocky  and 
of  inferior  quality,  so  that  the  country  is  rather  thinly  set- 
tled, notwithstanding  the  neighbourhood  of  the  populous 
city  of  New  York. 

Long  Island  is  about  115  miles  long  from  west  to  east,  and 
on  an  average  between  9  and  10  miles  wide :  in  some  places  it 
is  20  miles  across.  At  the  eastern  extremity  a  shallow  inlet, 
called  Peconic  Bay  and  Gardner's  Bay,  separates  it  into  two 
peninsulas,  of  which  the  southern  extends  farthest  east, 
and  terminates  with  Montauk  Point.  A  ridge  of  low  hills 
extends  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  island,  and  from  their 
base  to  the  southern  shores  there  is  an  alluvial  margin  from 
one  to  five  or  six  miles  wide.  Along  the  southern  shores, 
and  from  one  to  two  miles  from  it,  extend  long,  narrow, 
low,  and  sandy  islands.  The  intermediate  space  between 
these  islands  and  the  shores  is  occupied  by  shallow  sounds. 
The  soil  is  everywhere  sandy  and  light,  but  within  the 
hilly  tract,  especially  at  the  western  extremity,  and  from  20 
to  30  miles  eastward,  it  is  of  considerable  fertility.  The  largest 
portion  of  the  eastern  districts  is  still  covered  with  pine. 
The  level  tract  along  the  southern  shores  is  generally  sterile 
and  in  some  parts  not  worth  cultivation.  The  area  of  Long 
Island  is  about  1200  square  miles. 

State n  Island  is  separated  from  Long  Island  by  the  strait 
called  the  Narrows,  which  forms  the  entrance  into  New 
York  Bay.  Staten  Island  is  about  14  miles  long  and  8 
wide,  with  an  area  of  77  square  miles. 

Rivers,  Lakes,  and  Long  island  Sound.— On  the  elevated 
table-laud  which  extends  along  the  northern  boundary  of 
Pennsylvania  all  the  large  rivers  rise  which  fall  into  the 
Atlantic  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  and  east  of  the 
innermost  recess  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  This  region  contains 
the  sources  of  the  Delaware  [Delaware]  and  Susquehanna 
[Pennsylvania],  and  also  those  of  the  Alleghany,  one  of 
the  principal  branches  of  the  Ohio.  On  the  same  table- 
land, and  probably  in  the  most  elevated  portion  of  it,  be- 
tween the  upper  branches  of  the  Alleghany  and  Susque- 
hanna, and  within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  rises  the 
Genessee,  which  runs  in  a  general  northern  direction  about 
125  miles,  measured  along  its  course.  In  its  middle  course, 
which  lies  in  the  Lake  Country,  it  traverses  a  deep  and  wide 
valley  of  great  fertility,  and  forms  at  Rochester,  5  miles 
from  its  mouth,  a  cataract  95  feet  high.  But  above  this  im- 
pediment the  river  is  navigable  about  70  miles  for  boats. 

Not  far  from  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Genessee  river 
commences  that  remarkable  series  of  lakes,  which  extend 
nearly  1 00  miles  farther  eastward,  and  are  from  20  to  30  miles 
distant  from  Lake  Ontario.  These  lakes  extend  in  length  from 
south  to  north,  or  rather,  lines  drawn  from  their  most  north- 
ern extremity,  in  the  direction  of  their  length, to  Lake  Ontario, 
cut  the  shores  of  that  lake  at  right  angles.  The  most  consi- 
derable of  these  lakes,  from  west  to  east,  are,  Lake  Canandai- 
gua,  which  is  1 4  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  two  wide ;  Crooked 
Lake  is  18  miles  long,  and  about  l£  miles  wide ;  Seneca 
Lake  is  35  miles  long  and  from  2  to  4  miles  wide ;  Cayuga 
Lake  is  38  miles  long  and  from  1  to  4  miles  wide ;  Skeneatiles 
Lake  is  15  miles  long  and  from  4  to  1 4  mile  wide ;  and  Oneida 
Lake,  the  most  eastern,  is  20  miles  and  4  miles  wide.  Onon- 
daga Lake,  which  lies  between  Skeneatiles  and  Oneida  lakes, 
is  6  miles  long  and  two  wide,  and  remarkable  for  the  copious 
and  strong  salt  springs,  which  occur  at  a  distance  of  a  mile 
from  its  eastern  banks.  All  these  lakes,  except  the  most 
western,  that  of  Canandaigua,  discharge  their  water  by  one 
river,  the  Seneca.  This  river  issues  from  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Seneca,  which  receives  the  waters  of 
Crooked  Lake  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  winds  with  numer- 
ous bends  through  the  Lake  Country,  running  in  a  general 
north-eastern  direction.  Each  lake  discharges  ils  waters 
by  a  separate  channel  into  its  bed.  In  approaching  the 
western  extremity  of  Oneida  Lake  it  is  met  by  the  channel 
issuing  from  that  lake,  and  after  their  union  the  river  is 
eida  or  Onondaga  River. 

iver  rises  on  the  western  declivities  of  the  Essex 

and  descends   from    the    table-Iund  of  the 

egion  first  by  a  south-western   and  afterwards 


by  a  north-western  course.    About  36  miles  from  its  tn«- 
it  turns  west,  and  discharges  its  waters  into  Sackets  Hit 
hour,  a  small  bay  on  Lake  Ontario.    This  river  runs  ab  •. 
120  miles,  but  in  many  parts  of  its  course  it  consist*  ■•'.  -. 
series  of  cataracts  and  rapids.    The  lower  falls,  wftrh  ar.  - 
or  8  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  occur  at  Brownville,  t\_ 
miles,  measured  along  the  channel,  above  Sachets  fcL 
bour. 

The  table-land  west  of  the  Essex  Mountains  con! 
many  lakes,  and  some  of  considerable  extent,  but  our  ::. 
mation  respecting  this  region  is  still  very  scanty.   The  n 
eastern  ridges    of    the    Essex  Mountains    contain  Lj< 
George,  which  extends  from  south-south-west   to   ra 
north-east  33  miles,  with  a  width  varying  between  1  a* 
miles.    It  is  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  high  rocks,  and    * 
tains  many  small  rocky  islands.    It  is  200  feet  above  L.* 
Champlain,  into  which  it  discharges  its  water  by  a  char  • 
at  Ticonderoga.    Lake  Champlain  extends  northward  z 
Lower  Canada.    [Champlain.] 

The  largest  river  of  New  York,  and  perhaps  the  mo?:  * . 
portant  river  of  the  United  States,  next  to  the  M.*«  • 
sippi,  is   the    Hudson.     It  is  formed  by  two  bfaor.V. 
The  eastern  branch  rises,  according  to  the  most  red .  ♦ 
information,    between    44°    5'    and    44°    10'  N.  Uu  • 
the  northern   declivity  of   Giants'   Mountain,    4747  :- 
above  the  sea-level,  and  enters  by  a  western   coor*  : 
wide  valley  which  is  371 1  feet  above  the  sea.     After »  t 
windings  in  the  mountain-valleys,  it  takes  a  regular  r^ 
to  the  west  of  south,  until  it  turns  a  little  to  the  west  . 
meets  the  western  branch.    The  western  branch  r t* 
the  western  ridges  of  the  Essex  Mountains,  and  runs  - 
and  east  of  south  until  it  meets  the  eastern  branch  ne:: . 
30'  N.  lat.    As  both  branches  descend  from  a  very  eta. 
region,  their  current  is  very  rapid,  and  frequently  in  ten . 
by  rapids  and  cataracts.    The  united  river  runs  south, 
for  some  distance,  and  where  it  begins  to  turn  to  the*, 
it  is  precipitated  over  a  ledge  of  rocks,  and  forms  the  G 
Falls.    Twenty  miles  lower  down  are  Glens  Fall*, « 
the  river  tums  again  to  the  south,  which  direction  it  c. 
tains  with  slight  deviations  to  its  mouth.     Below  C  « 
Falls  the  river  becomes  navigable,  though  the  curreni  • 
tinues  to  be  rapid  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  river.    I 
tide  ascends  the  river  as  far  as  the  mouth  ot  the  Mohavk.  i 
below  this  point  the  river  is  wide,  but  still  its  mean  bra 
does  not  amount  to  a  mile.    In  some  places  it  widen* •. 
siderably  and  appears  like  a  lake,  as  abo\e  Newburg.  . 
still  more  above  Tappan.    The  latter  enlargement,  < . 
Tappan  Bay,  is  from  two  to  five  miles  wide,  and  continue 
eight  miles.    About  30  miles  from  its  mouth,  which  i* 
tween  Sandy  Hook  in  New  Jersey  and  the  western  o  - 
mity  of  Long  Island,  the  river  divides  into  two  arms,  » . 
enclose  the  island  of  Manhattan.    The  eastern  and  z. 
narrow  arm  is  called  H aerie m  River,  and  after  it  hasu 
to  Long  Island  Sound,  East  River.    Where  the  river  r.    ♦ 
Long  Island  Sound  is  a  dangerous  strait  in  which  i:  *    - 
whirlpools  and  eddies;    this  pass  is  called   Hell-£it<%  • 
Hurlgate.    At  the  city  of  New  York  the  East  Riiw  ia/- 
again  with  the  West  River  or  proper  Hudson,  sni  .. 
spacious  bay  of  New  York  is  formed.     But  before  •• 
river   enters  the  sea,   it   sends  off  another  arm    t> 
westward,    which    surrounds    Staten    Island,    under 
names  of  Newark  Bay,  the  Kills,  and  Amboy  Ba*.    T 
Hudson  is  navigable  for  ships  to  Albany,  120  mile*  5 
its  mouth,  and  to  Troy,  36  miles  farther  up   for  *» 
It  may  be  ascended   by    boats  to  Giens   Falls,  but 
navigation  is  now  superseded  by  the  Champlain    t. 
which  extends  along  its  western  banks.    The  whole  < 
of  the  river  probably  exceeds  350  miles.  After  issuing  • 
the  mountain-region  the  Hudson  is  not  joined  bv  am 
siderable  tributary,  except  the  Mohawk  river,  which  rw- 
the  table-land  west  of  the  Essex  range,  near  #5*  .\ 
long.,  and  runs  southward.   About  14  miles  north  of  U 
it  forms  the  Trenton  Falls,  by  which  the  river  <ks* . 
387  feet  in  a  space  of  less  than  5  miles.    Some  miles  U 
these  falls  the  Mohawk  turns  to  the  south-east.     Belov 
village  of  Herkimer  are  the  Little  Falls,  by  which  the  r 
descends  more  than  30  feet  in  the  distance  of  a  mile. 
mile  above  its  mouth  are  the  Cohoes  Falls,  40  fees  tu  - 
pendicular  height.    The  tide  ascends  to  the  last- menu, 
falls.    At  Waterford  the  Mohawk  joins  the  Hudson*  - 
a  course  of  about  120  miles. 

Long  Island  Sound,  or  the  strait  which  divides   I . 
Islaud  from  the  continent,  is  about  120  mile*  long,  W1tii  • 


living  width, 
i-  Sinmfoid  in 
ias  an  elliptic*! 

V-ck   it  gradually  contracts,  and  at  its  western  extreniily 

.n'n;,  between  half  a  mile  and  2  miles  for  a  distance  of 
,,'ht  miles,  until  it  joins  East  river.  In  the  western  and 
lime  narrow  portion  of  the  strait,  the  channel  is  rocky  and 
nueli  interrupted  by  small  islands  and  projecting  points. 
.  >u  i  the  strait  has,  in  general,  depth  sufficient  for  the  largest 

''liiimle, — The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  city  of 
>'  iv  York  is  between  52°  and  53°,  which  is  only  2"  or  3° 
-Ikt  than  that  of  London,  though  it  is  more  than  10° 
tier  to  theequator.  But  this  city  bis  a  milder  climate  than 
m  other  part  of  the  slats  except  Long  Island.  The  vale 
i  the  Hudson  river  is  much  colder  than  any  part  of  Great 
{..lain.  In  December  the  cold  increases  gradually,  and 
In-  winter  lusts  to  the  end  of  March.  In  January  and 
■Vliruavy  the  thermometer  sometimes  sinks  to  2°  Fahr. 
•now  lies  on  the  ground  several  feet  deep,  and  the 
iut  is  passed  on  the  ice.  The  ice  usually  does  not 
ireak  up  before  the  end  of  March.  The  spring  months 
re  raw,  chilly,  and  damp.  In  summer  the  thermome- 
.r  ranee*,  in  general,  between  60°  and  80":  it  some- 
iin'i  rises  to  Si0  and  for  a  few  days  to  30°,  but  rarely 
.  her.  In  September  the  weather  is  fine,  but  there  are  a 
i'*  severe  storms  about  the  equinox.  In  October  and  No- 
I'tnbet  the  weather  is  dry  and  clear,  but  some  night-frosts 
'•I'ur,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  latter  month  snow  be- 
ns to  fall.  But  the  temperature  is  subject  to  great  and 
ikIiIvii  variations,  even  in  the  same  day.  These  varia- 
, "lis  sometimes  amount  to  20°  and  even  30"  of  Fahrenheit. 
■  lu-h  is  in  general  the  climate  of  the  vale;  hut  the  cold 
.much  more  severe  towards  its  northern  portion  in  the 
'iimy  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  river,  which  is 
•i-nWd  to  the  prevalence  of  the  norlb-weslern  winds, 
.'■iieh  Mow  with  considerable  force  through  the  valley 
I  the  Mohawk.  The  same  winds  render  the  climate 
I'  the  valley  of  the  last- mentioned  river  colder  than  the 
luntt'iea  farther  east  or.  west.  The  Lake  Country,  on 
ne  contrary,  enjoys  a  milder  climate,  its  temperature 
mil;  gcrieially  at  least  three  degrees  higher  than  that 
i  ilie  valley  of  the  Mohawk.  But  it  is  subject  to  dense  fogs, 
i,  1  is  considered  the  most  unhealthy  portion  of  the  state.  In 
i. miner  south-western  winds  prevail  in  this  country.  The 
niilii-rn  region  has  very  severe  winters,  so  that  during 
\  months  the  country  is  covered  with  snow  and  the  rivers 
i   fon.      In   the  high  valleys  of  the  Esses  Mountains  it 

I'ruihtrlioni. — The  cultivated  cerealia  ore  maize,  wheat, 
'i'.  barley,  oats,  and  buck-wheat.  Artificial  grasses  are 
illivatcd  in  some  parts,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
sew  York.  Potatoes  and  turnips  are  generally  cultivated, 
imui'tise  quantities  of  melons  are  raised.  Peas  and  beans 
uccecd  very  well.  Apples,  peaches,  and  cherries  are  plenti- 
iil,  but  pears  and  plums  are  not  so  abundant.  Currants  and 
:  an  berries  are  cultivated  near  New  York.  In  some  parts 
!i\  and  hemp  are  grown,  especially  in  the  Lake  Country. 
VII  the  domestic  animals  of  England  are  reared  in  New 
fork  with  success. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  state  is  still  covered  with  forests, 
ihich  consist  of  oak  of  different  species,  ash,  walnut,  pine, 
::i|  l.\  beech,  chesnut,  birch,  poplar,  elm,  cedar,  hemlock, 
.f.il  hickory.  The  most  extensive  forests  occur  in  the 
iilbern  region. 

The  panther  is  rare,  except  in  the  Essex  Mountains, 
iliii-h  also  contain  the  moose-deer.  Deer  are  still  frequent 
i  ihu  western  districts  and  northern  region.  Other  wild 
minals  me.  wolves,  bears,  grey  and  red  foxes,  racoons, 
.inks,  minks,  beavers,  otters,  squirrels,  and  hares.  The 
ii  .A  rat  and  marten  have  nearly  disappeared.  The  wild 
.iki-y  h;is  become  rare,  even  in  the  western  districts,  but 
.i;iii-,  wild  geese,  docks,  and  pigeons  are  abundant.  The 
m  and  the  lakes  abound  in  fish. 

Si-veral  minerals  occur  in  abundance,  but  only  iron,  salt, 
'iii'slone,  and  marble  are  worked.  Coal  docs  not  exist,  at 
i-l  not  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  worked ;  and  it  is  iin- 
,<■  'I  from  various  places,  especially  from  Nova  Scotia. 
I'-Ji/irai  Divisions  and  Town*.— The  state  of  New  York 
'1,'nled  into  flfty-six  counties,  having  an  aggregate  area 
-'■  -iiiut  46.085  square  miles. 
There  are  nine  incorporated  cities,  vit  New  York,  Al- 


New  York  .  202.589  Buffalo  .  .  8,653 
Albany  .  .  24,209  TJtica  .  .  8,323 
Brooklyn  .  .  15,396  Hudson  ,  5,392 
Troy  .  .  .  11,005  Schenectady  4,258 
Rochester  .  10,885 
There  are  also  124  incorporated  villages,*  many  of  which 
contain  from  3000  to  5000  inhabitants. 

Brooklyn,  on  the  East  River,  on  Long  Island,  is  opposite 
to  New  York,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  suburb  of  that 
city.  The  two  places  are  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant, 
and  communication  is  kept  up  between  them  by  steam  and 
horse-ferry  boats.  The  population  of  Brooklyn  is  now 
15,396.    [Bkooklyn.] 

There  are  many  flourishing  towns  and  villages  on  both 
sides  of  the  Hudson  river.  Newburg,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  is  61  miles  north  of  New  York,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  6424.  Poughkeepsie,  en  the  east  side  of  the  Hud- 
son. 74  miles  from  New  York,  has  a  population  of  7222. 
Calskill,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  near  the  Catskill 
Mountains,  about  1 0B  miles  from  New  York,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  4860.  Hudson,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson, 
nearly  opposite  to  Catskill,  is  a  large  manufacturing  town, 
and  has  about  twelve  ships  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery : 
the  population  is  5392.  Albany,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Hudson,  and  the  seat  of  government,  is  the  second  city  in 
the  state.  Next  to  James-town  in  Virginia,  it  is  the  oldest 
settlement  in  the  United  Slates.  Since  the  completion  of 
the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  its  growth  has  been  very 
rapid.  [Albany.]  Sis  miles  above  Albany,  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river,  is  the  town  of  Troy,  which  it  at  Iho 
head  of  the  sloop  navigation,  and  has  a  considerable  trade, 
with  a  population  of  1 1,605. 

The  following  are  the  principal  towns  on  the  Mohawk  and 
the  Erie  canal : —Schenectady,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  15  miles  north-west  of  Albany,  is  the  seat  of  Union 
College,  and  has  a  handsome  covered  bridge  over  the  Mo- 
hawk, 1000  feet  in  length:  the  population  is  4238.  Utica, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  same  river,  94  miles  west  of  Al- 
bany, has  a  population  of  8333.  At  this  point,  the  Mohawk 
river,  the  Erie  canal,  and  the  great  western  road  meet. 
Syracuse,  133  miles  from  Albany,  is  extensively  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  salt.  Canandaigua,  on  the  lake  of 
the  name,  has  a  papulation  of  6162.  Rochester  is  on  the 
Gcnessee  river  and  on  the  Grand  Canal,  which  passes 
over  a  noble  aqueduct  of  stone  at  this  town.  It  is  236 
miles  from  Albany,  7  miles  from  Lake  Ontario,  and  has  a 
ship  navigation  within  two  miles  of  the  town.  Owing  to  the 
falls  of  the  Geuessee  river,  this  place  enjoys  the  advantage 
of  abundant  water-power  for  putting  mills  in  motion  and 
other  purposes.  Rochester  was  founded  in  1B12,  and  in 
1830  it  contained  10,885  inhabitants.  Buffalo  is  at  the 
norih-eastern  corner  of  Lake  Erie,  at  the  termination  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  and  at  the  head  of  Niagara  river.  It  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  on  the  lake.  [Buffalo.]  In  the 
western  part  of  the  state  there  are  numerous  towns  equal 
in  magnitude  to  some  of  those  which  have  been  mentioned. 
They  are  all  in  a  thriving  condition,  and  owe  their  prosperity 
mainly  to  the  Erie  canal.  In  this  district  the  traveller 
meets  with  numerous  well-built  villages,  only  a  few  years 
old,  in  a  country  which,  not  long  since,  was  an  uninhabited 
wilderness.  The  numerous  lakes  in  this  porlof  the  state  con- 
tribute to  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  landscape.  Plaits. 
burg,  on  the  weit  side  of  Lake  Champlain,  has  a  population 
of  4'J  L  3.  Sackett's  Harbour,  near  the  mouth  of  Black  River, 
at  the  cast  end  of  Like  Ontario,  is  considered  to  be  the  best 
harbour  in  that  lake:  the  population  is  about  2'j.lfl. 

Population.— The  population  of  the  slate  of  New  York  at 
each  enumeration  since  the  acknowledgement  of  Ameri- 
can independence  was  as  follows : — 

Fr«.  Sbic«.  TiMl.  iwiwau 

1790              340,120  21,324  361,444 

1800              586.756  20,343  607,099  67"96 

1810                959,949  15,017  974,960  GO'SB 

1820           1,373,(112  10,088  1,382,900  4184 

1830           1,918,603  75  1,9)8,683  387-1 
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The  increase,  comparing  1830  with  1790,  has  been  433} 
per  cent,  or  at  the  rate  of  10)  per  cent,  annually. 

At  the  last  census,  in  1830,  the  population  was  ascer- 
tained in  classes,  as  under : — 

Free  white  population  :— 

Males. 

Under  5  years  old  ..  158,077 
From  5  to  10  years . .   137,071 
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118,523 

101,712 

176,754 

113,136 

68.871 

40,503 

23,909 

10,044 

2,561 

255 

35 


Free  coloured  population  :■ 

Under  10  years  old  . , 
From  10  to  21  years .  • 


it 


tt 

Over  100 


21      36 

36 

55 


55 
100 
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Slaves  :— 

Under  10  years  old  . , 
From  10  to  21  years.. 

21       36 

36      55 

55    100 
Over  100 


5,643 

6,094 
4,860 
3,492 
1,358 
19 


5 
6 


it 

t» 
it 


tt 
it 
tt 


Female* 

151,868 

133,084 

115.166 

105,196 

168,897 

104,522 

64,315 

38,344 

22,589 

9,645 

2,673 

304 

17 


5,509 
6,843 
5,504 
3,780 
1,714 
54 


23 

12 

17 

3 

6 

1 


Ages  not  ascertained 


ToUl. 

309,945 

270,155 

233,689 

206,908 

345,651 

217,658 

133,186 

78,847 

46,498 

19,689 

5,234 

559 

52 


11,152 

12.937 

10,364 

7,272 

3,072 

73 

28 

18 

17 

4 

6 

2 

5,667 

1,918,683 


Constitution,  <£<:.— The  present  constitution  of  the  state 
of  New  York  was  adopted  in  1821.  The  executive  admi- 
nistration is  entrusted  to  a  governor  and  a  lieutenant-governor, 
who  are  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years.  The  legislature 
consists  of  a  senate,  of  32  members,  who  arc  chosen  for  four 
years;  and  an  assembly,  of  128  members,  elected  annually. 
The  lieutenant-governor  acts  as  president  of  the  senate. 
For  the  election  of  senators  the  Btate  is  divided  into  eight 
districts,  each  of  which  sends  four  members,  one  of  whom 
is  elected  every  year.  The  members  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly are  elected  by  counties,  in  numbers  proportioned  to 
their  population.  The  elections  must  be  held  in  October  or 
November,  and  the  legislature  must  meet  for  business  at 
Albany  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  January  in  every  year. 

The  right  of  suffrage  in  the  election  of  public  officers  be- 
longs to  every  white  male  citizen  of  twenty-one  years  of 
age  and  upwards  who  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  state 
for  one  year  and  of  the  county  for  which  he  offers  his  vote 
for  six  months  next  preceding  the  election.  Free  men  of 
colour,  at  least  twenty-one  years  old,  may  vote  if  possessed 
of  an  unincumbered  freehold  estate  worth  250  dollars. 

For  the  administration  of  justice  there  are: — a  chancellor 
and  vice-chancellor;  a  supreme  court,  with  a  chief-justice 
and  two  associate -just  ices;  and  eight  circuit-courts,  one 
for  each  of  the  eight  senatorial  districts,  with  a  judge  for 
each.  Tbe  judges  arc  all  appointed  by  the  governor  with 
the  consent  of  the  senate;  tbey  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behaviour,  and  until  they  shall  be  sixty  years  of  age. 
Courts  of  common  pleas  are  likewise  held  in  each  county 
in  the  state,  for  which  purpose  a  first  judge  and  four  assist- 
ant^ usiiccs  are  appointed,  each  of  whom  holds  office  during 
five  years. 

With  the  exception  of  certain  judicial  aud  civil  function- 
aries, ministers  of  religion,  teachers  in  schools  and  colleges, 
and  students,  all  able-bodied  free  white  male  citizens,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  are  subject  to  the 
performance  of  military  duty  in  the  militia.  The  number 
enrolled  in  the  militia  of  the  state  at  the  beginning  of  1839 
was  176,115  men. 

Inland  Communication.— Great  exertions  have  continu- 
ally been  made  to  extend  the  means  of  internal  communica- 
tion through  the  state,  for  which  purpose  the  public  money 
has  been  lieely  expended,  and  loans  have  been  raised  on  the 
credit  of  ihe  slate.  In  the  Report  of  the  Canal  Board,  made 
to  the  legislature  in  1837,  it  is  stated  that  the  length  of  canals, 


the  property  of  the  state,  then  finished  and  in  operation  \.$ 
655m iles,  the  cost  of  which  was  1 1 ,96 2,7 1 1  dollars.  The  »- 
legislature  began  about  twenty  jears  ago  this  syatvia 
internal  improvements,  which  has  been  carried  on  tv. 
sively  and  with  great  success.    The  first  both  in  i*»  :  - 
time  and  importance  of  its  undertakings  was  the  Krie  I  c 
which  was  begun  in  1817  and  finished  in  1 825.     This  r^ 
which  connects  the  Hudson  river  with  Lake  Erie,  o 
miles  in  length,  in  the  course  of  which  an  aggregate  * 
and  fall  of  662  feet  is  overcome  by  means  of  81  lock* :  - 
difference  of  level  between  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Erie  :> 
feet,  the  ascent  of  the  canal  to  its  summit-level  beuu  • 
feet,  and  the  descent  only  49  feet.    The  canal  is  throug 
made  40  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  28  feet  wide  at  the  bo" 
and  4  feet  deep.     Its  course  is  as  follows : — Begin  nr  .• 
Albany  on  the  Hudson,  it  runs  to  the  north  along  the  - 
bank  of  that  river  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  :. 
along  tbe  south  bank  of  which  it  passes  to  the  west  thr  . 
the  counties  of  Albany,  Schenectady,  Montgomery,  ri- 
mer, and  Oneida  to  Rome;  it  then  takes  a  south-;- 
direction  into  Madison  county,  turns  to  the  west,  and  p3»  . 
through  Onondaga  county  to  within  a  mile  of  the  On  and  v 
or  Salt  Lake,  enters  Seneca  county,  and  crosses  the  S?rr~. 
river  at  Montezuma.     Proceeding  still  to  the  west,  it  ^a— 
Lyons  and  Palmyra,  and  crosses  the  Genessee  met  it  R 
Chester:  its  course  is  still  to  the  west  for  60  mile*,  <* 
turning  to  the  south,  it  joins  Tonnewanta  Creek,  I  \  xl 
from  the  river  Niagara.    The  Tonnewanta  is  used  W  . 
miles,  when  the  canal  leaves  it  and  takes  a  southerly  - 
tion  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Niagara  to  tbe  tenxr.v* 
of  the  canal  at  Buffalo  on  Lake  Erie ;  thus  connecting  \ 
York  with  the  western  states  of  the  Union.     New  V-  » 
mainly  indebted  for  this  great  work  to  Governor  C. 
[Clinton.]  The  Cham  plain  Canal  joins  the  Erie  Canal  - 
its  westerly  course  begins,  near  the  confluence  of  the  II 
and  Mohawk  rivers;  its  course  is  nearly  due  north  t 
Cham  plain,  comprising  4S&  miles  of  cutting  and  13;. 
of  natural  channel  rendered  navigable.    The  cost  of 
two  works  was  9, 123,000  dollars,  which  occasioned  a  dt 
the  state  of  7,771,000  dollars.    The  tolls  in  tbe  fir>t 
after  they  were  opened  amounted  to  half  a  million  of  A. 
and  have  since  progressively  increased,  until,  in  ls.*N. 
reached  1,518,300  dollars.     There  were  at  the  time  tin 
port  of  the  Canal  Board  wa3  made  (1837)   in  -proer*^  • 
wards  completion  other  canals  168  miles  long,  the estira  * 
cost  of  which  was  more  than  3,000,000  dollars;  and  K 
this  an  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  had  been  autK  -  • 
by  the  state  legislature  at  an  estimated  expense  of  t  ' 
millions  of  dollars.    There  were  also  private  canal  a  f.    - 
to  the  extent  of  1 22  miles,  and  in  progress  28  miles.     \J  r 
roads  finished,  in  progress,  and  authorised,  belonging  ".  • 
vate  companies,  there  were,  in  1838 — 

Miles.  Co»t. 

Finished  ,  ,         218  5,065,000  dull--* 

In  progress      .         .         938  16,000,000      . 

Authorised      .  .1704  31, 064. COO 

The  state  derives  a  considerable  and  constantly  xervt 
yearly  revenue  from  its  canals.      The  surplus  t»l  *    ' 
Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  after  defraying   all  e\;-- 
were,  in  1829,  478,694  dollars,  and  in  1838,  901,999  c  . 
the  average  annual  profit  of  the  ten  years  was  *• 
dollars. 

Property.— The  value  of  real  and  personal  estate  w 
the  state,  as  assessed  for  taxation,  was,  in  163d  — 

Real  estate        .         .  502,664,006  dollars 

Personal  ,         .  126.680,778 


io  i. 


r) 


Total 


629,544,784 


»» 


»* 


and  the  amount  of  taxes  levied  upon  the  same  for  «*•«■■- 
and  county  expenditure  was  2,860,476  dollars.     Thi-  >** 
little  short  of  one-half  per  cent,  on  the  assessed  value, 
considered  with  reference  to  the  population,  not  rju. 
dollar  and  a  half  (6*.  3d.  sterling)  for  each  individual. 

Education. — The  subject  of  education  has  long  rcc. 
the  greatest  attention  on  the  part  of  tbe  state  lesrtsi  r 
For  this  purpose  the  state  is  divided  into  10,563  school 
tricts,  which  are  required  to  make  yearly  returns  of  t  he  r . 
ber  of  scholars  and  the  various  expenses  attending  the  •-.* 
In  the  year  ending  30th  of  September,  1838,  returns  . 
made,  by  which  it  is  shown  that  of  53 9, 74 7  children  U.i- 
5  and  16  years  old,  residing  in  those  districts,  there  * 
taught  in  schools  328,913,  or  48  in  every  49,    The 


>*  * 


NEW 


184 


NEW 


number  of  building!  demolished  was  529,  valued  at  four 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  merchandise  and  other  moveable 
property  destroyed  was  valued  at  more  than  thirteen  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  population  of  the  city  in  the  years  1820,  1830,  and 
1 835,  as  given  in  Williams's  *  State  Register,'  was  as  fol- 
lows :- 

1620     •  .  .     123,706 

1H30     .  .  .     202,589 

183  j     .  .  .      270,089 


The  value  of  the  real  estate  assessed 

for  taxation  in  1835  was     . 
And  of  the  personal  estate      •        • 


Dullan. 

143,732,425 
74,991,278 


2 

t* 

5 

5 

p* 

10 

10 

f* 

20 

20 

n 

30 

30 

tt 

40 

40 

r$ 

50 

so 

9* 

60 

fth 

99 

70 

70 

f» 

80 

80 

•t 

90 

90 

ft 

100 

Together     .         •         .     218,723,703 

The  amount  of  taxes  levied  in  that  year  for  public  and 
municipal  expenses  was  1,095,994  dollars.  This  is  equal 
to  one  naif  per  cent,  on  the  value,  and  to  four  dollars  on 
each  individual  of  the  population. 

It  appears  from  the  bills  of  mortality  printed  in  the 
city,  that  the  deaths  in  proportion  to  the  population  were, 
in  1835,  one  in  38  ;  and  in  1836,  one  in  34.  The  ages  at 
which  the  deaths  occurred  in  1836,  were, 

Under  1  year  (including 506  still-born).     2292 
1  and  under  2  years  .  •  •     1014 

•  •       ■       •    841 

•  •       •       •    «j  I D 

303 

945 

•  «  9  •      OO 1 

309 

•  •  •  •      *«JU 

,   148 

•  •      •      •    7v 

•  ♦      •      •    16 

7969 
Of  this  number  4352  were  males,  and  3617  were  females. 
The  deaths  in  the  first  six  months  amounted  to  •£,  and  in 
the  last  six  mouths  to  ft  of  the  number.  Among  the 
death*  1514  were  caused  by  consumption,  506  were  still- 
born, 142  were  the  direct  result  of  intemperance,  262  arose 
from  accidents  and  violence,  33  were  suicides,  and  only 
131  are  attributed  to  old  age. 

The  mortality  of  the  city  would  be  lessened  by  the  con- 
struction of  sewers  to  carry  off  the  filth  which  accumulates 
in  all  populous  places.  Some  parts  of  the  town  are  better 
cleansed  and  ventilated  than  others,  and  it  has  been  re- 
marked that  the  fever  by  which  New  York  is  sometimes 
visited  always  first  shows  itself  in  the  most  confined  and 
dirtiest  parts  of  the  town.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  by 
nature  favourable  to  healthiness.  The  constant  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide  prevent  all  stagnation  of  the  air,  and  while 
it  is  sufficiently  protected  from  the  occasional  violence  of 
the  sea  breezes,  they  are  not  prevented  from  visiting  the  town. 
The  strength  of  the  tide  would  greatly  facilitate  the  removal 
of  all  noxious  matters.  The  city  is  very  ill  supplied  with 
water,  but  measures  are  in  progress  for  remedying  this  de- 
ficiency. 

The  situation  of  New  York  as  a  commercial  port  is  ad- 
mirable. New  York  Bay,  which  is  completely  land-locked, 
in  about  8  miles  long  and  from  ]}  to  5  miles  wide,  and 
n fford*  a  perfectly  safe  anchorage.  It  is  easy  of  approach, 
and  is  very  rarely  closed  by  ice.  The  entrance  between 
Long  Island  and  Statcn  Island,  by  a  channel  called  the 
Narrows  is  protected  by  forts,  while  the  approach  to  it  is 
facilitated  by  lighthouses,  one  of  which  is  placed  on  a  long 
tongue  of  land  on  the  New  Jersey  shore  called  Sandy 
Hook  ;  two  others  arc  erected  about  four  miles  south  from 
Handy  Hook,  and  their  lights,  being  250  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  can  be  seen  in  fair  weather  at  40  or  50 
miles  distance.  A  fourth  light-house  is  placed  on  Staten 
Inland,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour. The  bay  contains  several  small  islands,  which  ha\c 
N>en  surrendered  to  the  general  government  as  sites  for 
f,rt;fi cations.  There  is  sufficient  depth  of  water,  both  in  the 
Hi  !~»n  and  East  rivers,  for  shins  of  large  burthen  to  load 
ar.  1  unload  at  the  wharfs.     The  commercial  intercourse 

■*"'-»  interior  and  with  the  western  states  of  the  Union 
I  bv  means  of  the  Hudson  and  the  system,  of 
ich  baa  already  been  noticed* 


1927 
1H23 
1021 
1930 
1831 
1832 
1*33 
1S34 
1833 
1836 


Americas.  Forrifn»< 


The  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  in 
of  the  ten  years  from  1827  to  1836,  was  as  follows  : — 

Entered. 

ToUL  Ameneas. 

39.242        300.343  239.9ft 

44,503        301, '_i5  217.113 

30.219        2*. 601  219.674 

33.  W        3J3,r»  229.341 

77.719       393,691  234.331 

116.481        446,343  24i.J*» 

161.919       616.167  3S4.175 

243.633       6M.892  361.606 

337.375    1,033,748  589.836 

367,436       96i,&£  477.K4 


261. 3"! 
236.750 
259,3*2 
298.434 
3J5.97* 
324,842 
454.218 
451.239 
67*. 1/3 
593,399 


Forriri 
33.3-.  5 
44.3y J 
32.H33 
36.5J4 
72.44* 

101 ,«; 

153,5** 
238,6*1 
343. « 

355.591 


The  value  of  imports  and  exports  (stated    in 
during  the  same  period  was  as  follows:—' 


Iiu  pints. 
Foreisu  Gtvjtls. 

1827  38,719.644 

1828  41,927,792 
1«9   34,743,307 

1830  35,624,070 

1831  57,077,417 
1833   53,214,402 

1833  55.913,449 

1834  73. 188.594 

1835  88.191,305 
1336      118,233,416 


American. 

13.920,627 

12,36J.0!3 

12,036,561 

13.610,278 

15.726,118 

15. 057, k50 

15,411,296 

13.849,469 

2i.707.867 

19,816,320 


Exports 


f  UftMgB» 

9.913.510 

10.415.634 

8,0d*,4M 

M7\/AS 
9.SU9.036 

10,943.693 
9.983,821 

11.C6C.545 
8.637»«19^» 
9,104,118 


T  » 

22.7~- 
2i». 
1?  »  •* 
25.? 
*S-   ■ 

23.  .: 

36   v-5 
2s. H?   - 


j  » 
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The  disparity  between  the  value  of  the  imports  an 
ports  here  exhibited  is  compensated  by  disparity  ra 
opposite  direction,  in  the  commercial  dealings  of  oiVie:  t 
of  the  American  Union.    A  great  part  of  the  retcn.<  . 
foreign  countries  for  the  produce  of  Louisiana,  A'.i 
Georgia,  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  which  is  shipped 
from  the  ports  of  those  states,  is  made  through  New  \ 
There  are  in  the  city  of  New  York  21  banks,  withca- 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  18,111,200  dollars,    i 
have  severally  a  capital  of  2  millions  of  dollars ;  \*j 
euch  1$  millions ;  two  have  1  million  each,  and  the  retti 
14  have  each  capitals  from  750,000  to  200,000  dollars 
liabilities  of  the  whole  in  the  month  of  December,  K~ 
eluding  their  capitals,  amounted,  according  to  a  repcr*  - 
by  commissioners  to  Congress,  to  55,620,834  dollars.    Z 
are  also  28  fire-insurance  companies,  with  capitals  anvt  .- 
in  the  aggregate  to  10,250,000  dollars,  and  13  marine  - 
ance  companies,  whose  united  capitals  amount  to  4,:>  - 
dollars. 

New  York  contains  several  learned  and  scientific  sue 
Among  these  are, — 
The  New  York  Historical  Society,  founded  in  •     !*• 
New  York  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  . 
American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  founded  in  .     I- 
National  Academy  of  Design,  founded  in 
American  Lyceum,  founded  in        .         • 
Medical  Society  of  New  York 
The  University  of  New  York,  incorporated  in  I?" 
a  capital  of  120,000  dollars,  raised  in  shares  of  25  < 
It  is  governed  by  a  council,  consisting  of  the  ma>cr 
city,  4  members  of  the  common  council,  and  31  r 
elected  by  the  shareholders  from  among  their  own 
The  University  comprehends  two  departments,  one  vf  • 
embraces  the  higher  branches  of  literature  and  .* 
and  the  other  provides  instruction  in  classical,  philo<->~- 
and  mathematical  knowledge,  with  a  course  of  *'  • 
English  literature.    There  were  in  1837,  in  the  tv  <!?'. 
ments,  17  professors  and  226  students. 

Columbia  College,  which  is  an  institution  for  l 
literary  instruction,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  f . 
in  1754,  under  the  name  of  King's  College.    There  a* 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  Th»* 
Institution  belonging  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  tr . 
York  Theological  Seminary. 

The  earliest  newspaper  published   in  New  Y~:i 
'New  York  Gazette,'  appeared  first  in  1725  (some  a- 
say  1733),  and  was  issued   weekly.    There  are  c. 
three  newspapers  published   in   the  city,  eleven    - 
appear  daily,  ten  twice  a  week,  twenty-six  are  p-. 
weekly,  six  semi-monthly,  and  one  monthly.     The  : 
of  sheets  printed  annually  is  estimated  at  9,53*. 
list  was  given  in   1S34  of  fifty-one  weekly,  month- 
quarterly  journals,  magazines,  and   reviews,    dev 
science  and  literature,  which  were  published  in  the 
New  York;  many  of  these  have  no  doubt  been    . 
tinued,  and  others  may  have  since  supplied  their  i»la 
NEW  ZEALAND.    [Zealand.  New.] 
NEWARK-UPON-TRENT,  a  town   in  Nott 
shire,  having  a  separate  jurisdiction,  though  loca!I\ 
southern  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Newark,  on  t 
of  ttie  Trent,  19}  miles  north-east  of  NoJUngbaiu.  t 


fri:n  London, b 
iJr.inlham. 

Newark  tu 
Roman  town ;  but  the  correct noss  of  i bis  opinion  is  doubtful, 
ihuiigb  many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered  here. 

I  be  Dr.  considered  it  to  have  been  the  Sidnacester  of  tbe 
S.Ltons,  which  others  place  elsewhere.  The  first  undoubted 
mention  of  it  is  in  the  lime  of  Edward  tbe  Confessor,  when 
i:  had  already  acquired  the"  nunie  of  New-erk.or  New  Work, 

II  contradistinction  to  some  town  or  building  of  older  dad 
hi  the  neighbourhood.  Tbe  manor  at  an  early  pcrioi 
irl.ingcd  to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  and  Alexander,  bishop  of 

ill  set.',  built  or  perhaps  enlaiged  and  strengthened  the 
n-ile  of  Newark  in  tbo  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 
I'iic  castle  came,  a  short  lime  after,  into  tbo  possession  of 
in:  crown,  and  in  the  time  of  king  John  was  besieged  by  the 
jarons  in  the  interest  of  Louis  the  Dauphin.  John,  coming 
ci  it;  relief,  died  at  Newark,  a.d.  1216.  On  tbe  conclusion 
>f  the  treaty  between  Henry  III.  (son  and  successor  of  John) 
mil  the  Dauphin,  some  of  the  English  adherents  of  the 
irter,  fearing  punishment,  seized  tbe  caslle  of  Newark, 
.  Iiere  they  were  besieged  by  the  king's  guardian,  (be  earl 
!'  Pembroke,  and  obliged  to  surrender.  The  castle  was 
.lisequenlly  restored  to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  and.  with  the 
tci'ption  of  a  short  interval  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
fears  to  have  continued  in  its  possession  until  the  reign 
t  Edward  VI.,  by  whom  the  town  was  incorporated.  It 
:isat  Stoke,  near  Newark,  that  Henry  VII. defeated  Lam- 
,tI  Si  nine!  and  bis  supporters,  a.d.  1487.  In  the  civil  war 
I'  Uharles  I.  the  townsmen  zealously  supported  tbe  king, 
nd  received  a  garrison  from  the  forces  of  the  marquis  of 
.en-castle,  of  from  4OU0  to  3000  foot  and  above  500  horse: 
ti're  were  plenty  of  cannon  on  the  walla.  The  incidents  of 
it  war  are  noticed  elsewhere.  (Nottinghamshire.} 
i'lie  town  is  seated  on  tbe  right  bank  of  a  stream,  which 
usually  regarded  as  an  arm  of  tbe  Trent,  hut  ought  rather 

■  Lie  considered  as  belonging  to  its  tributary  the  Devon, 
.ve  small  islands,  with  water-mills  on  them,  opposite  the 
•i  i>,  are  in  the  borough  limits. 

The  borough  comprehended,  in  1831,  the  parish  of 
Inwurk  and  a  very  small  portion  of  tbe  adjacent  parish  or 
,<-ii  Sioko,  m.  the  site  of  tbe  castle,  and  tbe  islands  with 
i.'  mills.  It  had  an  area  of  2080  acre*,  with  2022  houses, 
habited  by  2087  families;  the  population  was  9357,  a  very 
ii. ill  portion  agricultural.  The  commissioners  for  regutat- 
;  the  lioundaries  of  municipal  corporations  have  recom- 
piled a  new  boundary-line,  excluding  a  rural  district 
in  lire  bended  within  tbe  former  limits,  but  for  pnrliaroen- 
i  purposes  The  former  boundary  remains  unaltered, 
.'.oiiuik  is  irregularly  laid  out,  and  consists  of  several 
i  els,  with  a  market-place  near  the  centre  of  the  town. 
extends  in  length  about  n  mile  along  tbe  bank  of  the 
.i  i.  and  in  some  pails  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth  from 
'  bank  inland.  It  is  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  pas, 
L-r  the  provisions  of  local  acts,  and  is  well  supplied  with 
,UT.     The  houses  built  of  late  years  have  been  mostly  of 

The  church  is  one  of  tbe  largest  and  most  elegant  in  the 
::  .'lorn  :  it  was  in  great  part  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Henry 
1.  and  Henry  VII. ;  but  there  arc  in  it  some  remains  of  a 

-Mulls  edifice  of  Norman  character.  It  is  a  cross  church, 
;1  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  largeaisles,  transepts, 
'1  tome  chapels,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  surmounted 
:  h  a  lofty  and  elegant  spire.     The  general  appearance  of 

'exterior   is  of  perpendicular  character;  some   portions 

',1'ii-r  rather  partake  of  the  decorated  character.  The 
;ih  of  iho  church  is  218  feet,  tbe  breadth  of  the  nave 

I  ui'  tbe  chancel,  with  their  respective  aisles,  77  feet,  and 
-  breadth  between  the  extremities  of  the  transepts  1 17 

t.  The  height  to  the  summit  of  the  steeple  is  240  feet. 
,e  interior  hus  some  good  wood  screen-work, some  antient 

.ned   glass,  and  some  brasses  and  other  antient  mouu- 

liie  ant  iont  castle  stood  near  tbe  bank  of  the  rivet:  the 
itliwestern  angle,  the  western  wall  washed  by  tho  river, 
[■niideruble  pan  of  a  tower  at  the  north-western  angle, 
I  parts  of  the  north  side  of  the  building,  remain.  The 
-tern  wall  exhibits  three  distinct  stories  or  tiers  of  apart- 
■•i!«.  The  archilecturevaries  with  tbe  period  of  erection  of 

■  v.ir.ous  parts:  some  of  it  is  Norman,  but  other  portions 
i,.  probably  erected  just  before  the  civil  wart  of  Charles  I. 

;  of  the  inner  area  of  tbe  castle   is  used  a*  a  bowling- 
■■ii,   and    the    remaining    portion,  has    been    recently 
P.  Ci,  No.  1000. 


The  approach  to  Newark  from  the  north  is  by  n  causeway  a 
mile  and  a  half  long,  carried  over  the  Hat  island  formed  by 
the  main  channel  of  the  Trent  and  the  Newark  branch,  and 
leading  to  the  bridge:  in  this  causeway  are  several  bridges 
and  arches,  to  give  free  passage  to  the  water*  when  the 

There  are  a  court  house,  where  the  quarter-sessions  for 
the  division  are  held ;  a  handsome  town-hall,  for  the  corpo- 
ration business,  tbe  borough  sessions,  and  assemblies ;  seve- 
ral dissenting  meeting- bouses  and  schools,  &c.,  and  St, 
Leonard's  hospital  or  almshouses,  built  about  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  There  are  some  walls  of  an  antient  Augustine 
friary,  now  converted  into  a  dwelling-house.  The  chapel 
of  the  antient  hospital  of  the  Knights  Templars,  converted 
into  a  dwelling-house,  is  yet  standing. 

The  principal  trade  of  Newark  is  in  corn,  malt,  flour, 
coal,  cattle,  and  wool.  The  market,  which  is  on  Wednesday, 
is  well  supplied  with  butcher's  meat,  fish,  and  poultry,  and 
is  one  of  the  principal  corn-markets  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom.  There  are  six  considerable  yearly  cat  lie- fairs. 
Large  quantities  of  gypsum  and  limestone  are  obtained  in 
tbe  neighbourhood:  the  gypsum  is  burnt  and  pulverised  for 
tbe  use  of  plasterers  and  sculptors,  and  sent  by  water-car- 
riage to  London.  Seventy  men  and  boys  are  employed  in 
plaster-pits  and  stone  quarries.  Bricks  and  tiles  are  also 
made,  and  there  are  two  largo  iron  and  brass  foundries 
in  tbe  town.  Tbe  arm  of  the  Trent  which  passes  by  Newark 
is  navigable :    there  is  a  lock  in  it  close  to  the  town. 

The  corporation,  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  con- 
sists of  6  aldermen  and  IB  counsellors;  the  burough,  by  tbe 
same  act,  was  divided  into  three  wards,  the  previous 
boundaries  of  the  borough  being  retained ;  but  the  muni- 
cipal boundary  commissioners  recommend  narrower  limits, 
and  have  proposed  a  new  division  into  two  wards.  The 
corporation  have  no  property  of  their  own.  There  are 
valuable  charity  estates,  from  which  the  church  is  kept 
in  repair,  and  the  salaries  of  the  church  officers,  including 
tbe  organist  and  singing-boys,  are  paid.  Out  of  these  funds 
also  the  town  is  lighted  and  paved,  a  dispensary  is  partly 
maintained,  and  the  grammar-school,  including  two  exhi- 
bitions to  one  of  the  universities,  besides  the  national  schools 
for  boys  and  girls,  and  an  almshouse,  containing  12  men 
and  12  women,  are  supported.  The  town  returns  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  The  ri^bt  of  voting,  beloro  the  Reform 
Act,  was  in  the  inhabitants  paving  scot  and  lot:  1302  veteri 
polled  m  1B30.  The  number  of  10/.  houses  is  above  500, 
and  the  number  of  registered  electors  in  the  year  1835  6, 
including  10/.  householders  and  the  remaining  scot  and 
lot  voters,  was  1203. 

Borough  sessions  are  held  every  quarter,  and  petty  ses- 
sions twice  every  week;  there  is  a  court  of  record  for  civil 
suits  under  300/..  and  a  court  of  requests,  obtained  in  tho 
last  session  of  parliament,  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  5/. 
The  borough  gaol  is  small  and  very  defective  in  its  arrange- 

it.     Its  abolition  has  been  recommended  by  the  iuspec- 

of  prisons. 

be  court  of  election  for  the  southern  division  of  the 
county  is  held  at  Newark,  whicli  is  also  a  polling-station. 

The  living  or  Newark  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Nottingham,  formerly  in  the  diocese  of  Yurk.  but  now 
in  that  of  Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  325/., 
with  a  glebe-house.     It  is  in  tbe  gift  of  the  crown. 

There  were  in  1833  one  dame-school  with  13  children; 
the  endowed  grammar-school  with  37  boys;  two  national 
schools,  one  each  for  boys  and  girls,  with  246  scholars ;  and 

neteeii  other  day  or  boarding  and  day  schools  with   7G0 

780  children;   one  day  and  Sunday  school  held  at  the 

irkhouse,  with  obout  12  to  15  children  in  the  week  and  25 

i  Sundays;  and  five  Sunday-schools,  with  1157  children. 

(Dickinson's  Newark;  Parliamentary  Papers  ;  Commu- 
nication from  Newark.') 

NEWBURG.    [New  York.] 

NEWBURY,  a  corporate  town  and  parish  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Faircross  end  county  of  Berks,  is  seated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Kennel,  16  miles  west  by  south  from 
Reading,  and  50  west  by  south  from  London,  direct  dis- 
tances. Tho  town  is  antient.  being  supposed  to  have  ori- 
ginated from  tbe  Roman  station  Spin*,  which  name  is  still 
preserved  in  that  of  Spcenhamland,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish 
of  Speen.  and  contiguous  to  the  town  of  Newbury.  As  early 
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jft  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  it  was  called  Newbir 
or  Newbyrig,  and  under  that  name  was  granted  by  the 
Conqueror  to  Ernulph  de  Hesdin.  The  principal  streets  are 
broaa  and  well  paved,  and  the  town  is  lighted  with  gas. 
The  church  is  a  plain  stone  building,  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  There  are  several  large  malthouses  and  corn- 
mills,  and  there  were  formerly  some  woollen  manufactories 
of  importance ;  but  they  have  long  since  disappeared. 

In  the  great  council  convened  at  Westminster  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II L.  concerning  trade  and  manufactures, 
Newbury  had  three  representatives. 

The  average  annual  export  of  flour,  malt,  and  unmanu- 
factured grain  is  estimated  at  7000  tons.  The  corn-market 
is  held  on  Thursday.  The  fairs  are  held  five  times  in  the 
year.  That  in  October  is  a  statute  fair  for  hiring  servants. 
(Lysons.)  The  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  passes  through  the 
town. 

The  police  of  the  town  was  described  in  1835  as  insuf- 
ficient, and  considerable  inconvenience  was  said  to  arise 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  hamlet  of  Speenhamland 
forming  part  of  the  town  without  being  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  corporate  magistrates.  The  earliest  charter 
of  incorporation  extant  is  that  of  28  Elizabeth ;  the  charter 
under  which  the  corporation  acted  previously  to  the  Muni- 
cipal Reform  A-*  is  dated  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
James  II.  The  revenue  of  the  corporation,  derived  chiefly 
from  the  manor  of  Newbury,  is  only  120/.  Prior  to  1818 
the  corporation  derived  a  considerable  income  from  a  toll 
upon  all  grain  which  passed  through  the  town ;  but  this  was 
contested  in  the  above  year,  and  has  not  since  been  paid. 

The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  5959.  The 
parish  is  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury.  The  living  is  a  rectory, 
in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  and  valued  at  455/.  per  annum. 

The  '  corporation  school,'  as  it  is  called,  originated  from  a 
bequest  of  Mr.  John  Kindrick,  in  1624,  of  the  sum  of  4000/., 
to  be  applied  bv  the  corporation  in  furnishing  employment 
to  the  poor  of  Newbury.  Part  of  the  revenue  thence  arising 
was  first  appropriated  to  the  education  and  clothing  of  20 
boys  in  1706.  The  funds  of  this  charity  were  augmented  in 
1715  by  certain  landed  property  named  in  the  will  of  Mr. 
Richard  Cowslade,  the  rental  of  which  in  1819  amounted 
to  97/.,  and  the  number  of  boys  clothed  and  educated  was 
in  consequence  increased  to  28.  In  1790  there  was  a 
further  bequest,  by  James  Kimber,  of  funded  property, 
yielding  an  annual  dividend  of  531/.,  which  he  directed 
should  be  employed  in  the  education,  clothing,  and  appren- 
ticing of  ten  boys,  The  boys  on  these  three  foundations 
form  what  is  called  the  Newbury  Blue-coat  School  They 
meet  in  a  room  adjoining  the  church,  and  are  taught  by  the 
same  master  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  so  little  good  should  have  been  effected  with 
such  ample  means.  In  1819  none  of  the  boys  had  been 
apprenticed;  the  master,  who  had  held  his  situation  for 
many  years,  was  complained  of  as  being  neglectful  of 
his  duties.  The  annual  expenditure  on  account  of  the 
charity  had  not  exceeded  150/,,  and  the  appropriation  of  the 
residue  could  not  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  in  conse- 

Suence  of  the  funds  of  the  charity  not  having  been  kept 
istinct  from  those  of  the  corporation.  For  the  other  cha- 
rities of  Newbury,  which  include  several  almshouses,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the '  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
on  Charities,9  page  4 1 . 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Newbury  returned  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament  (Lysons'  Magna  Brit.,  i.,  p.  3 1 9,  given 
by  him  on  the  authority  of  Willis's  Notitia  Parliamentarian) 
At  what  period  it  was  disenfranchised  does  not  appear.  It  is 
here  that  the  Easter  auarter-session  for  the  county  is  held. 
The  vicinity  of  Newbury  is  remarkable  for  the  battles 
fought  there  in  1643  and  1644,  between  Charles  and  the  par- 
liamentaiy  forces.  {Beauties  of  England;  Parliamentary 
Pipers,  &c.) 

NEWBURY.  PORT.  [Massachusetts.] 
NEWCASTLE,  distinguished  from  other  places  of  the 
same  name  as  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  is  locally  in  Castle 
Ward,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  of  which  county  it 
is  the  assize- town.  It  is  274  miles  from  London,  by  Hat- 
field. Baldock,  Stamford,  Newark,  Doncaster,  Borough- 
bridge,  Darlington,  and  Durham. 

Newcastle  appears  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  Pons 
jEIu,  the  second  station  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Roman  walL  Several  Roman  remains  furnish  decisive 
proofr  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  a  station.  Many  coins 
were  found  in  the  piers  of  the  old  bridge  thrown  down  by  a 


flood  in  1771,  and  the  remains  of  a  Roman  well,  two  alta 
fragments  of  walls,  and  large  quantities  of  pottery,  in  d 
ging  the  foundations  of  the  new  county  court-house,  « 
1810.  Previous  to  the  Conquest  the  place  went  bv  i 
name  of  Monkchester,  from  the  number  of  monastic  in 
tutions.  The  town  was  also  the  resort  of  numerous  piU: 
who  came  to  visit  the  holy  well  of  Jesus'  Mount,  now  J 
mond,  a  mile  north-east  of  the  town.  One  of  the  prin*> 
streets  in  Newcastle  is  still  called  Pilgrim  Street.  Ti* 
are  considerable  remains  of  the  Black  or  Dominican  Fr  •> 
near  Low  Friar  Lane.  Another  antient  town,  called  Pi : 
pedon,  appears  to  have  been  included  in  the  limits  of  'i 
modern  Newcastle :  this  place  was  in  the  manor  of  BVk-r 
its  name  is  retained,  though  in  a  somewhat  altered  turz 
in  the  modern  Pandon  Hall,  Pandon  Bank,  Piv. 
Dean,  &c  It  was  from  a  fortress  built  by  Robert  e& 
son  of  William  the  Conqueror  (ad.  1079  to  10&2X  j 
his  return  from  an  expedition  into  Scotland,  to  *Lr. 
in  contrast  to  some  more  antient  erection,  the  name  • 
the  New  Castle  was  given,  that  the  town  derived  iu  pr» 
sent  name.  In  the  rebellion  of  Mowbray,  earl  of  Ncrtir 
umberland,  against  William  Rufus,  this  fortress  was  ntn 
by  the  king  (aj>.  1095).  In  the  reign  of  Stephen  u  ct;j  i 
into  the  hands  of  the  Scots,  but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
(a.d.  1174),'  and  John  (a.d.  1213).  it  was  repaired  ud 
strengthened.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  John  Baliol  d  ' 
homage  at  Newcastle  for  his  crown  of  Scotland.  Tbe  w» . 
had  been  early  incorporated,  probably  by  William  RJj 
but  the  first  mayor  was  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Henn  1, 
(a.d.  1251).  Edward  I.  gave  the  lands  and  tenement*  : 
Pampeden  to  the  burgesses  (a.d.  1299).  The  walk  of  ::• 
town,  which  had  been  erected  perhaps  in  Rufus's  time,*?" 
rebuilt  on  the  eastern  side,  and  it  is  likely  that  a  pome 
the  old  Roman  wall  of  the  station  Pons  Alii  was  un- 
rated with  them.  Several  of  the  early  Anglo-Normai  Lv 
coined  money  at  Newcastle. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  town  was  attacked  r 
without  success,  by  David  Bruce  (a.d.  1342),  in  ha  ten* 
of  England.  At  the  siege  of  Calais  (aj>.  1346)  Nevc*» 
furnished  17  ships  and  314  mariners,  a  greater  forte  n 
any  other  northern  port  except  Yarmouth.  In  the  ?. 
with  Scotland,  Newcastle  was  a  frequent  place  of  tr* 
vous  to  the  English  forces,  and  it  was  the  scene  of  fr. 
diplomatic  meetings.  In  1636  above  5000  persons  Jr. 
the  plague  at  Newcastle,  an  indication  of  the  eitest  r 
population  of  the  town.  In  1640  it  was  deserted  ty t 
king's  forces  and  occupied  by  the  Scots,  who  had  inrr 
England.  In  1641  the  Scots  quitted  the  town,  vhx:  t 
the  ensuing  civil  war  supported  the  king  with  gres:  t  1 
In  1644  it  was  besieged  by  the  Scots,  who  had  **»  * 
the  support  of  the  Parliamentarians,  and  taken  by  »t  -t 
In  1646  King  Charles  was  brought  hither  from  Newi  f 
the  Scots,  to  whom  he  had  surrendered  himself,  Is  t 
Rebellion  of  1715  the  townsmen  armed  for  the  suppa.  f 
the  government,  and  the  place  was  occupied  by  a  fcv-  t 
troops  under  General  Carpenter.  In  1740  a  seix-a 
took  place  on  account  of  the  dearness  of  provision!.  I' 
Rebellion  of  1745-6  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  a*  :  I 
the  county,  and  by  a  regular  military  force  unbVr  Jfr*:-J 
Wade. 

The  town  has  been  more  than  doubled  in  size,  awl  tr 
so  in  population,  during  the  present  century.     It  is  & 
on  the  lummit  and  declivities  of  three  lofty  em  ?•• 
rising  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Tyne,  and  ten  ml-  - 
its  mouth.    It  extends  about  two  miles  along  thv  ' 
The   town    of  Gateshead,    in    the    county  of   Df 
occupies  the  opposite  bank,  and  may  be  regarded  *  . 
of  suburb  of  Newcastle.    [Gatesrkad]     The  bu '• 
the  municipal   borough  formerly  included  tbe   to+r  ■ 
county  of  the  town  of  Newcastle,  having  an  area  .-* 
acres.    The  Boundary  Act  added  to  this,  for  perhamr 
purposes,  the  townships  of  Elswick,  Westgmte,  Jc^ 
Heaton,  and  Byker;  and  these  townships  have  been  .* 
added  to  the  municipal  borough,  making  the  total 
4936  acres.    The  population,  in  1831,  was  as  follov* 
County  of  the  town  of  Newcastle,  42,760;    towmb-r 
Elswick,  787 ;  Westgate,  2996;  Byker,  5176;  Heaton 
Jesmond,  1393:  total,  53,613.  The  population  ofGiio 
at  the  same  time  was  1 5, 1 77 :  making  a  total  of  68. 79 
present,  taking  into  account  the  rapid  increase  of  bu.l  I 
the  population  of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead,  with  th*  « 
cent  villages,  comprising  a  dense  population,  chiefly  a! 
Uers,  may  be  estimated  at  1 04,010, 
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British. 

Fore 

ten. 
Tonnage. 

Total. 

Yean. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1832 

432 

68,975 

323 

33,402 

755 

102,377 

1833 

506 

80,285 

261 

31,804 

767 

1 1 2.089 

1834 

425 

69,293 

445 

45,458 

870 

114,751 

1835 

466 

75,352 

348 

37,159 

814 

112,511 

1836 

702 

113,992 

585 

58,703 

1207 

172,695 

1837 

921 

140,704 

688 

76,404 

1609 

217,108 

1838 

944 

145,940 

891 

96,064 

1835 

242,004 

Three  or  four  vessels  are  sent  every  year  to  engage  in  the 
Davis's  Straits  whale-fishery.  The  salmon-fishery  on  the 
river  has  much  declined.  A  number  of  steam-boats  ply 
oetween  Newcastle  and  Shields. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  of  glass-bottles  and  plate  and 
crown  glass,  chietiy  carried  on  in  the  township  of  Byker ;  this 
manufacture  employed,  in  1831, 350  men.  The  manufacture 
of  steam-engines,  mill-work,  and  other  machinery  employed 
from  130  to  140  men  in  1831 ;  and  the  different  branches  of 
the  manufacture  of  leather,  about  200  men.  A  number  of 
persons  were  engaged  in  ship  and  boat  building,  block, 
mast,  and  sail  making,  flax-dressing,  rope-making,  coach- 
building,  &c.  There  are  several  malt-houses,  breweries, 
llo ur- mills,  cooperages,  prin ting- offices,  and  iron  and  lead- 
works,  and  chemical  works.  The  lofty  chimneys  of  these 
last,  rising  from  150  to  300  feet,  form  a  striking  feature  of 
the  town,  and  from  the  flatness  of  the  surrounding  country 
are  seen  at  a  great  distance.  (Pop.  Returns  for  1831.)  Fire- 
bricks, coal-tar,  and  brown  paper  are  made.  Thirty  years 
ago,  the  bricklayers'  and  slaters'  labourers  were  chiefly 
females. 

The  inland  trade  of  the  town  is  considerable :  there  are 
two  weekly  markets,  Tuesday  and  Saturday:  the  corn- 
market  is  a  very  important  one ;  the  market  for  wheat  and 
rye,  and  that  for  oats,  are  held  in  different  places ;  there  is  a 
handsome  and  commodious  fish-market  under  the  mer- 
chants' court,  and  large  and  commodious  markets  for  but- 
cher's meat  and  vegetables  have  been  lately  erected.  There 
are  several  yearly  fairs  for  woollen  cloth,  hardwares,  leather, 
horses,  and  cattle.  There  are  rail-roads  from  Newcastle  to 
Carlisle,  to  North  Shields,  and  to  South  Shields  and  Sunder- 
land. Parliamentary  sanction  has  been  obtained  for  a  rail- 
way from  Newcastle  to  York.  A  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
been  established  for  many  years. 

By  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  the  borough  was  directed 
to  be  divided  into  seven  wards ;  the  corporation  to  consist  of 
fourteen  aldermen  and  forty- two  councillors ;  by  the  revising 
bar.  sters,  agreeably  to  the  permission  given  in  the  act,  the 
nun  oer  of  wards  was  fixed  at  eight,  but  the  alteration  was 
not  approved  by  the  king  in  council.  The  revenue  of  the 
cor]H>ration  averages  from  30,000/.  to  35,000/.  per  annum: 
the  principal  sources  are  rents  (about  9000/.),  a  duty  on  coals 
and  other  goods  exported  (about  11,000/.  of  which  7000/.  is 
coal  duty),  payments  lor  liberty  to  deposit  ballast  (8000/.), 
tolls  (nearly  2000/.),  &c.  The  chief  expenditure  is  for  port 
and  harbour  charges  (8000/.  to  9000/.),  repairing  and 
cleansing  the  streets  (4500/.  to  5000/.),  annuities  and 
interest  (about  8000/.),  and  charges  on  hospitals,  schools, 
clergy,  &c.  (about  2500/.),  the  mayor's  salary  and  expenses 
(above  3000/.),  other  salaries  (about  3500/.),  general  repairs 
and  improvements  (above  2500/.),  &c.  (Rep.  ofMunicip. 
Commissioners.) 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  is  a  town  and  county ;  the  assizes 
and  the  Epiphany  quarter-sessions  for  the  county  of  North- 
umberland are  held  in  the  Moothall,  which  is  built  on  a 
piece  of  ground  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Northumberland, 
though  surrounded  by  the  buildings  of  Newcastle.  Assizes 
and  quarter-sessions  for  the  borough  are  held  in  the  Guild- 
hall at  the  usual  periods ;  the  recorder  presides.  There  are 
a  mayor's  court  and  a  sheriff's  court,  which  have  jurisdic- 
tion in  suits  of  unlimited  amount;  a  court  of  conscience  for 
Bmall  debts  under  40*. ;  and  a  court  of  conservancy  for  the 
river.  There  is  a  police  force  of  7  serjeants-at-mace  and  80 
constables,  and  a  night-watch. 

St.  Nicholas  is  the  mother-church  of  Newcastle:  the 
benefice  ia  a  vicarage  (united  with  the  curacy  of  Gosforth) 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  753/.  with  a  glebe-house ;  and 
the  vicar  has  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  perpetual 
curacies  of  All  Saints  (clear  yearly  value  330/.),  St.  Andrew 
(227/.).  St  Ann  (110/.),  St.  John,  and  St.  James  (244/.). 

Besides  the  Philosophical  Society  and  Antiquarian  Society, 
there  are  a  literary,  scientific,  and  mechanical  institution,  an 
institution  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts,  a  Botanic  and 
Horticultural  Society,  a  Law  Society,  a  Natural  History 


Society,  and  a  Philharmonic  and  Choral  Society.  There  n 
several  libraries  connected  with  various  public  todies,  bo  i 
subscription  news-rooms. 

The  total  number  of  the  day-schools  of  all  classes  (icd* 
ing  boarding-schools)  in  the  town  and  county  of  the  to  v..  i 
1 833,  was  ninety-six ;  of  Sunday-schools  twenty-one ;  .?.    i 
added  townships  there  were  twenty-seven  day-hchooh-t 
nine  Sunday-schools:  making  a  total  of  one  hundred* 
twenty- three  day-schools  and  thirty  Suud ay-school*.   7 
free  grammar-school  (in  which  the  late  lords  Eldon,  Stow< 
and  Collingwood,  the  poet  Akenside,  and  other  em:- 
persons  received  the  earlier  part  of  their  education)  r 
founded  by  Thomas  Horsley,  who  was  mayor  of  Neve* 
in  1 525.    The  Jubilee  school  is  a  Lancasterian  school  e*.< 
blished on  occasion  of  the  Jubilee,  ad.  1809,  and  supper. 
by  subscription,  with  a  handsome  school-house  and  i . 
library :  the  clergy  Jubilee  school,  built  to  commemorafe.  »• 
fiftieth  year  of  the  prelacy  of  Dr.  Shute  Barrington,  bub.*; 
Durham,  is  a  national  school  supported  by  an  endorc- 
and  by  subscription.    There  are  several  endowed  scl 
and  schools  supported  by  subscription,  including  three  ■- 
fant-schools.     There  are  a  number  of  other  beonvJc; 
societies. 

(Brand's  History  of  Newcastle ;  Guide  to  NacautUanc 
its  Environs,  byT.  Sopwith,  1838  ;  Historical  and  Daw 
the  View  qf  Northumberland,  Newcastle,  181 1  ,•  Rickau: 
Gothic  Architecture  ;  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME,*  a  borough,  nnrlr 
town,  and  parish  of  Staffordshire,  in  the  hundred  of  Pr 
bill,  150  miles  from  London  on  the  road  by  Da  vestry  . 
ventry,  and  Lichfield,  to  Liverpool. 

This  place  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  was  a  c  *-• 
rate  town  as  earlv  as  the  reign  of  Henry  II.     It  is  rt/t 
to  as  such  in  a  charter  granted  in  that  reign  to  Pre^  - 
Lancashire.    The  earliest  extant  charter   to  Nevcao 
dated  19  Henry  III.,  1235.    At  a  later  period  of  the  a- 
reign  a  castle  was  built  (or  probably  rebuilt)  here  fc  t 
mund  earl  of  Lancaster,  the  king's  second  son.   The  rr 
of  the  borough  are  extant  from  1 386. 

The  town  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  ra- 
west bank  of  the  Trent,  not  far  from  the  source  *'  *: 
river,  and  consists  of  several  streets  irregularly  tad  out  - 
well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.    It  is  supplied  <nih  r 
water.     The  houses  are  mostly  old,  but  not  defoe;; 
neatness  or  uniformity.    High-street  along  the  Lne** 
road  is  tolerably  spacious.    The  town  has  two  chur- 
One  was  rebuilt  early  in  the  last  centurv,  but  ha*  £ 
square  tower  of  much  greater  antiquity,  built  of  red  >- 
stone.     The  other  church  was  built  a  few   year*  ♦- 
There  is  a  Catholic  chapel,  built  in  1834,  which  is  a  G 
building,  constructed  of  ornamental  bricks;  and  then? . 
meeting-houses  for  Independents,  Baptists,  Unitarian* 
several  branches  of  the  Methodists.    There  are  a  jru::. 
having  a  clock  with  an  illuminated  dial,  and  a  putuV  * 
for  the  mayor  and  magistrates.    There  is  a  range  •  f 
houses  for  twenty  alms- women,  founded   by  Qnv* 
Monk,  duke  of  Albermarle,  son  of   the   famous  (■ 
Monk.    There  are  no  vestiges  of  the  antient  ca*t!c   " 
only  a  portion  of  the  mound  on  which  it  was  t— -  ' 
rest  having  been  levelled  into  the  moat  for  purpose  f ' 
tivation. 

The  population  of  the  borough,  which  is  cocxteivv  * 
the  parish,  was,  in  1831,  8192;  at  present  it  is  r 
about  10,000.    In  1831,  784  men  were  engaged  in  i 
factures.   The  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  hats.    Tbc- 
three  silk-mills,  a  cotton  and  a  paper-mill,  the  latter  -' 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  tissue-paper  used  in  the  r-'' 
for  printing  the  ware.    A  small  portion  of  the  inru 
are  engaged  in  the  potteries.   Markets  are  held  on  M 
and  Saturday  in  the  High- street    Besides  the  five  t 
fairs  there  arc  now  five  additional  moveable  eat  tic  e 
held  during  the  year.    The  town  was  formerly  m* 
as  the  capital  of  the  pottery  district,  which  is  iuxnw? 

•  Old  'records  point  to  an  antient  forest,  or  woodlands,  originally  •* 
Cheshire  from  the  rest  of  England  called  JUste,  probably  from  it*  «u* 
the  time*,  at  border.    It  has  been  conjectured,  with  much  peofewt-    » 
number  of  places  situated  on  or  near  the  tract  formed?  acc-up**. 
lime  woodlands  have  derived  the  addition  of  lyme  (which  is  I  be  r»  - 
and  authentic  form),  lyne,  or  line,  to  their  names  from  each  p*osj*mf»i 

Besides  Newcastle-under-Lyine  we  have  Aahtott  aaeVr-l^WM.  »  • 
Line,  Durslem,  autiently  Bnrr*wardes>lime  (the  Saxon  %rord'i9w*»  »w 
bower, cottage. or  dwelling;  Warde*.  toward j;  and  ffss*.  the  wom>U. 
Madelymodcr-Lyme,  Whilmore-under-Lyme,  Norton  in  Salop   ^«V-.r 
the  Cartulary  of  St  Peter's  Abbey,  Shrewsbury,  as  Joxia  oeaastc  •*<% 
dicituO,  Delton  underLyme,  and  Aucilcm  (Old  Lyme). 
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At  midday  it  if  frequently  very  hot,  and  even  oppressive; 

but  in  the  mornings  and  evening*,  and  at  night,  the  air  is 

exceedingly  agreeable.    The  most  disagreeable  periods  are 

the  setting-in  and  the  breaking-up  of  the  winter,  and  espe- 
cially when  the  great  islands  of  ice  appear  off  the  coast. 
The  climate  is  not  too  severe  to  allow  cultivation,  but  it 

has  hitherto  been  attempted  only  on  a  moderate  scale. 

At  the  heads  of  the  bays  and  along  the  lower  course  of 

the  rivers  there  are  many  tracts  of  alluvial  soil,  which,  with 

some  outlay,  could  be  converted   into  meadows,  and   if 

drained  of  the  water  which  covers  them  when  the  snow 

dissolves,  would  yield  good  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes.    In 

many  parts  there  is  rich  pasturage.    Trees  of  any  consider- 
able site  are  only  found  within  the  bays,  near  the  water, 

and  along  the  rivers.    On  the  Atlantic  coast  there  is  little 

wood  of  any  value,  except  for  fuel  and  the  building  of  small 

boat*.    Spruce,  birch,  and  larch  compose  the  woods.     Pine 

is  rare  and  of  small   growth:   mountain-ash  is  still  less 

common.     On  the  high  un wooded  grounds  wortleberry- 

bushes  predominate. 
Deer  are  numerous,  but  beavers  arc  not  so  common  as 

they  were  formerly.    Foxes  are  still  numerous  along  the 

rivers  and  sea-coast.    Fishing  is  at  present  almost  the  only 

occupation  of  the  inhabitants:    they  take  seals  on   the 

floating  ice-fields  in  the  spring,  and  cod  in  the  summer 

along  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  the  island,  the 

coast  of  Labrador,  and  the  Great  Bank.      The  salmon, 

herring,  and  mackerel  are  also  taken. 
Coal,  gypsum,  and  limestone  are  found  in  several  districts, 

especially  on  the  western  coast,  near  St.  George's  Bay. 
In  the  interior  of  the  southern  districts  there  is  still  a 

native  tribe,  the  Mic-mac,  who  also  occupy  the  peninsula  of 

Gaspe,  in  Lower  Canada,  and  extend  into  New  Brunswick. 

The  northern  districts  were  formerly  occupied  by  another 

tribe,  called  the  Red  Indians;   but  notwithstanding  the 

careful  search  which  was  made  some  years  ago  to  find  out 

some  individuals  belonging  to  this  tribe,  none  have  been 

found,  and  it  seems  that  the  tribe  is  entirely  extinct.    The 

European  settlers,  all  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  fisheries, 

are  established  on  the  coast,  and  especially  on  the  peninsula 

of  Avalon,  which  is  united  to  the  main  body  of  the  island 

by  a  low  isthmus  little  more  titan  three  miles  wide.  This 
isthmus  separates  Trinity  Bay  from  the  bay  of  Placentia. 
The  settlements  on  the  other  coasts  are  few  and  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  one  another. 

The  port  and  town  of  St.  JohuV  in  on  the  east  side  of  th<»  people  became  dissatisfied  and  returned  to  ».: 
i«land.  The  entrance  of  the  harbour  h  m»  narrow,  that  and  the  remainder  having  embarked  with  him  on 
two  large  ships  can  hardly  pas*  abreast  with  *afet v.  There  ploring  expedition  to  the  south  part  of  the  ttlvd 
are  twelve  feet  water  in  the  middle  of  tht>  chtmupl.  The 
harbour  is  spacious,  and  sheltered  on  nil  hides  hy  high 
rocks:  its  fortifications  are  rather  strong  than  extensive. 
The  town  runs  along  nearly  the  whole  of  the  north  side 
of  the  port,  but  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  more  than 
one  street,  the  others  being  irregular  lanes.  A  few  of  the 
houses  are  of  stone  or  brick,  and  some  of  the  buildings 
arc  handsome,  but  the  greater  part  are  of  wood.  The 
public  and  government  buildings  are  tolerably  extensive. 
The  population  in  summer  hardly  exceeds  10,000,  but 
on  the  return  of  tho  fishermen  it  is  increased  to  1 5 J>00. 
Harbour  Grace,  the  next  town  in  importance,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  5000 ;  it  is  situated  on  the  western  shores  of  Con- 
ception Bay,  and  the  harbour  is  safe,  but  rather  intricate. 
The  other  settlements  are  small,  and  chiefly  consist  of  a 
few  wooden  houses. 

The  Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland  is  the  most  extensive 
submarine  elevation  that  is  known  to  exist  in  any  ocean. 
It  is  about  600  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  200  broad. 
Tho  soundings  on  it  are  from  25  to  95  fathoms.  The  whole 
appears  to  be  a  mass  of  solid  rock ;  its  edges  are  abrupt, 
and  deepen  suddenly  from  25  to  95  fathoms.  The  shal- 
lowest parts  are  the  Cape  Race,  or  Virgin  Rocks ;  although 
there  is  about  four  fathoms  on  the  shoalcst  parts,  yet 
during  a  heavy  sea  a  ship  would  be  immediately  dashed  to 
pieces  on  them.  The  best  fishing* grounds  on  this  bank 
arc  between  42°  and  46°  N.  lat.  The  Outer  Bank  seems  to 
be  a  continuation  of  the  Great  Bank  at  a  lower  elevation. 


when  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  warm  waters  of  u 
Gulf-stream,  at  its  southern  extremity,  the  dUffta^ 
amounts  to  16  or  18  degrees.  It  is  supposed  that  the : . 
which  generally  hang  over  the  banks,  and  hover  alone  „ 
coasts  of  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and  Newfoundland.  ♦: 
produced  by  the  vapours  which  arise  from  the  meet  a,  , 
the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf-stream  with  those  w/hui.  r 
brought  down  from  the  polar  regions  by  the  prev*  , 
north-eastern  winds.    [Fisheries.] 

The  first  discovery  of  Newfoundland  is  due  to  some  N . 
wegians,  who,  before  the  year  1 000,  sailed  on  a  voyage-/ 
covery  from  Greenland,  and  visited  various  parts  of  N 
America,    Indeed  it  seems  pretty  well  established  t- 
dimug  the  tenth  aud  eleventh  centuries  the  Northr. 
discovered  and  visited  a  great  part  of  the  eastern  raw 
America,    {London  Geog.  Journal,  vol.  8.)     The  en*', 
of  Newfoundland  however  seems  to  have  been  for;* 
until  its  re-discovery,  on  the  24th  June,  1 497,  by  J  oba  U 
then  in  the  service  of  England.    The  name  Kew/fcuu . 
was  given  by  Cabot  to  the  whole  of  the  territories,  disco- - 
by  him.    The  continent  and  other  islands  have  since  tvx;  •_ 
other  specific  names,  while  that  of  Newfoundland  hL  V. 
confined  to  this  island. 

Cabot,  on   his  return  to  England,  having  reported  :., 
great  abundance  of  fish  discovered  on  tbe  cos&UiA  N«.» 
foundland,  many  private  adventurers  shortly  alter  pr<*»o>- 
to  the  spot;  and  it  appears  that  so  early  as  tbe  veir  r> 
'  the  fishery  was  carried  on  by  Portuguese,   French,  i 
cayans,  and  other  nations,  on  the  banks  or  shallows,  a*, 
the  coast  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  island  of  Newf  . 
land.'    At  that  time  the  island  contained  great  nomV 
bears,  beavers,  otters,  red  foxes,  martens,  and  hares.  :- . 
profitable  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  Indians  for  tbe »» 
of  these  animals,  which  were  shipped  to  Europe.    >  . 
tempt  was  made  to  form  a  settlement  on  the  island  «. 
]  536,  when  a  London  merchant,  Mr.  Hoare,  attemfk.1 
gether  with  the  crew  of  his  ship,  to  pass  the  winter  u 
but,  after  undergoing  great  hardships,  they  returns 
England  before  the  winter  was  over.     The  next  zv*c 
was  mado  in  1563,  when  Sir  Hurafrey  Gilbert,  half-L-  *. 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,    having   obtained    from  Q- . 
Elizabeth  a  grant  of  200   leagues  round    any  pcis: 
the  island  where  be  might  choose   to  settle,  prveni 
there  with  200  people  in  five  small  vessels.    He  /Lit 
his  settlement  in  the  Bay  of  St.  John,  but  some  »f  : 


It  lies  between  41°  15'  and  45°  24' W.  long,  and  44°  10' 
and  47°  30'  N.  lat.  The  soundings  on  it  vary  from  100  to 
160  fathoms.  Between  the  Outer  and  Great  Bank  tho 
soundings  vary  from  120  to  218  fathoms.  From  the  Great 
Bank  to  Nova  Scotia  there  is  a  continuation  of  banks.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  on  the  Great  Bank  is  from  10  to 
12  degrees  colder  than  that  of  the  surrounding  sea;  and 


than  100  of  them  were  lost  m  one  of  the  ships  in  a 
U|M>n  thin,  with  the  rest  of  his  followers,  he  was  proct 
towards  England,  when  another  storm  overtook  then  . 
their  vessel  foundered.    Several'  attempts  to  form  * 
merits  were  afterwards  made  and  successively  abancr- 
until  in  1623  Sir  George  Calvert,  afterwards  Lord  5. 
more,  formed  a  colony  in  the  south-eastern  part  d 
island,  which  he  called  Avalon,  and  appointed  h*  so- 
governor.    The  nature  of  Sir  George  Calvert's  title  dx> .  ■ 
appear.    Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  colony,  ha  jtww.  < 
thither,  in  order  that  he  might  freely  enjoy  tbe  prs£**' 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.    Ten  years  latex,  i  <.-.'.  ■" 
was  sent  from  Ireland  by  Lord 'Falkland,  then  larj- 
tenant  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom;  and  in  UJ4  S.r  l* 
Kirk  went  there  with  a  few  settlers,  under  the  auttk.' 
a  parliamentary  grant.    In  the  meanwhile  the  Freo»  - 
established  a  colony  in  Placentia  Bay,  and  constant  d  *-.  ■ 
arose  between  them  and  the  English  settlers.     It*  - 
mission  of  the  French  colony  was  confessedly  a  r— 
of    favour  on  the    part  of  the  English    governor-. 
which  the  French  fishermen  for  some  time  peid  a  rr. 
of  five  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  tho  fish  teketu   T 
payment  was  relinquished  by  Charles  II.  in    16*.   . 
the  French  fishery  thereupon  increased  rapidly,      h 
declaration  of  war  against  France  issued  by  W«ll.a= 
shortly  after  he  was  called  to  the  throne  of  England.  .: ' 
stated  as  one  cause  of  that  measure,  'that  it  *m*  no' 
since  the  French  took  licences  from  the  governor  i :  * 
foundland  to  fish  upon  that  coast,  and  paid  av  tnbu 
such  licences,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  the  sole  r  ■*  ■ 
the  crown  of  England  to  that  island;  but  of  late,  *. 
croachments  of  the  French  upon  that  island  and'  1  - 
jesty's  subjects,  trade,  and  fishery  there,  had  been  tnor: 
the  invasion  of  an  enemy  than  becoming  friends  w: 
joyed  the  advantages  of  that  trade  ouly  by 
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tion  of  nearly  every  settlement;  but  at  (he  treaty  of 
Lt  lit  the  island  was   declared  to  belong  wholly  to  Eng- 
I,   lie  French  being  allowed  to  flab  under  certain  regit- 
j] is,  and  lo  occupy  the  small  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Mi-  j 
Inn  at  the  entrance  of  Placentia  Bay,  but  a  garrison  of 
i'  30  men  was  allowed  to  be  kept  in  each.     The  subject 
i-liery  rights  on  the  shores  and  banks  of  Newfound- 
!  lias  since  been  the  cause  of  some  disagreement  be- 
■n  i  i  io  English  and  French  governments,  and  at  this 
'  ( 1839)  is  far  from  being  placed  on  a  satisfactory  foot- 
:    bill   the  sovereignty  of  the  island  as  settled  by  the 
ly  or  Utrecht  has  remained  undisputed. 
io  population  of  Newfoundland  has  always  been  very 
anting.     The  sole  inducement  to  settlers  is  offered  by 
ii-.lu'1-u'S,  for  tbe  prosecution  of  which  many  persons  It ' 
heir  abode  on  tbe  island  only  during  tbe  fishing  seas 
leave  it  during  the  winter.     By  a  census  taken 
'  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  then 
of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.     The  populati 


minuted  at  26,300.    A  census 

has  since 

been  tak 

h  of  the  years  1823,  1 

28,  and 

1836,  showing  the  f 

Mil,-, 

1823       ..    .     31,746 

20, 

2,157 

18-28       .      .     34,617 

23,471 

M88 

18J6       .      .     41,467 

32.23B 

3,705 

"  population  in  the  several  districts  in 

1836  was 

\>ilii, 

Main. 

F.n>.!« 

Tola]. 

il  John  .... 

10,239 

8,6  H/ 

18,926 

option  Bay       .      . 

12,84a 

10,373 

-  23,215 

lily  Bay  .... 

3,751 

3,052 

6,803 

avistaBay   .      .      . 

■2,  sua 

2,:'.S:> 

5,163 

2,131 

1,366 

3,-137 

rjlantl     !      '.     '.     '. 

3,330 

1,781 

5,111 

conti*  and  St  Mary 

2,644 

2,03/ 

4,701 

1,363 

3,110 

tune  Bay      .     .     . 

i.sar 

1,97a 

3,129 

Tolal 


41,467         32,238 


73,705 


'lie  produce  of  the  fisheries  at  different  periods  will  show 
iri'TCiising  importance  of  this  colony.  In  1763  there 
.'  titken  and  cured  366,274  quintals  of  codfish  and  694 
r-L',  of  salmon.  There  wero  further  exported  1598  tuns 
rain-oil,  and  furs  to  the  value  of  about  2000f.  In  1795 
llihery  employed  400  sail  of  ships,  of  the  aggregate 
iirii  of  38,000  tons.  The  produce  was  500,000  quintals 
rihi-ib,  37O0  frails  of  salmon,  1000  barrels  of  herrings, 
ii  tun*  of  cod  and  seal  oil,  and  4900  seal  skins.  There 
v  i'lsn  employed  !01)0  boats.  In  1836  there  were  produced 
, '.)  i  quintals  of  codfish,  1334  barrels  of  herrings,  1347 
<<s  of  salmon,  384,321  seal  skins,  and  9485  tuns  of 
,   seal,  and   whale   oil,   the  value   of  the  whole   being 

no  inhabitants  are  in  a  great  degree  dependent  for  pro- 
>.iis  upon  importation.      Salt  provisions  are  sent   from 

, : irl  ami  Germany;  large  quantities  of  biscuit  are  also 
t  from  Germany,  flour  is  imported  from  the  United 
ii »  nf  America  and  from  the  north  of  Europe,  and  Indian 
:i  meal  from  the  United  Stales.  The  agricultural  return 

"1.I6  states  the  number  of  acres  in  cultivation  to  be 
■  1.2,  and  their  produce  10,3u0  bushels  of  oats,  1,168,127 
ln-U  of  potatoes,  and  6,973  tons  of  hay.  The  number  of 
«.*!•  in  that  year  was  1551,  of  horned  cattle  5835.  and  of 
.-|>  31113.     The  number  of  shipping  that  arrived  at  and 

n ted  from  the  colony  in  that  year  was  as  follows: — 
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37G 

42,144 
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5,720 

IS 

2,157 

i.ruign  States,     252 

36,746 

246 

32,710 

Total      .     800 

98,830 

785 

95,557 

ii-  tolal  value  of  imports  in  1836 

was  579,799/.,  and  of 
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generally  black.    The   large,  and,   it   must  be  confessed, 

handsome  dogs,  which  are  so  often  seen   in   this   country 

"  Dogs"— it  is   Col! 

„    .     a  designates  them— 

»  u,g  as  a  jackass  and  as  hairy  as  a  bear' — are  very 
different  from  the  compact  and  moderate,  sized  animals 
which,  in  their  native  country,  are  employed  in  drawing 
sledges  and  little  carriages  laden  with  wood,  fish,  or  other 
commodities.  Some  of  these  true  Newfoundland  Dogs  we 
have  seen,  and  Ibey  make  admirable  retrievers.  We  have 
also  seen  the  great  and  less  pure  English  Newfoundland 
Dogs,  ao  to  speak,  employed  in  the  fleld  fur  the  same  pur- 
pose with  great  auceess.  One  of  the  leading  qualities  of 
both,  when  so  broken  in,  is  the  gallant  manner  in  which 
they  will  face  and  penetrate  cover,  however  thick  and 
rough,  in  pursuit  of  the  lost  object.  Whether  it  be  furze, 
bramble,  or  blackthorn,  in  they  dash,  and  almost  always 
persevere  till  they  have  recovered  the  lost  piece  of  game. 
As  water-dogs  they  are  above  all  praise.  Their  zeal,  their 
devotedness,  their  entire  abandonment  of  self  when  iliey 
rush  to  the  rescue  of  some  drowning  wretch,  are  admirable ; 
to  be  sure,  in  their  eagerness  to  save,  they  sometimes  en- 
cumber those  with  help  who  do  not  need  it;  and  there  have 
been  instances  where  they  have  nearly  destroyed  the  swim- 
mer by  their  kindness.  Directly  they  see  anybody,  or 
indeed  any  animal  whatsoever,  struggling  in  the  water, 
in  they  jump,  and  seem  to  think  that  it  is  their  duty  never 
to  leave  them  till  they  have  got  them  out.  They  have 
been  employed  most  successfully  in  wrecks,  and  will 
work  against  the  most  heavy  sea ;  not  always  with  success 
however.  There  is  a  case  on  record  where  the  compact 
frame  and  indomitable  courage  of  a  bull-dog  succeeded 
in  carrying  him  through  breakers  which  proved  fatal  to 
the  Newfoundland  breed.  During  a  heavy  gale  a  ship 
had  struck  on  a  rock  near  the  land.  The  only  chance 
of  escape  for  the  shipwrecked  was  to  get  a  rope  ashore, 
for  it  was  impossible  for  any  boat  to  live  in  the  sea  then 
running.  There  were  two  Newfoundland  Dogs  and  a  Bull- 
dog on  board.  One  of  tbe  Newfoundland  Dogs  was  thrown 
rerboard  with  a  rope  tied  round  him,  and  perished  in  the 
aves.  The  second  shared  a  similar  fate ;  but  the  Bull- 
dog fought  his  way  through  that  terrible  sea;  and  arriving 
~~.fe  on  shore,  rope  and  all,  became  the  saviour  of  the 
ixious  people  on  the  wreck. 

The  Newfoundland  Dog  is  confiding,  very  sagacious,  and 
capable  of  the  warmest  attachment  to  his  master.     The 
attacks  of  little  dogs  are  generally  either  coolly  looked  down 
upon,   as    if  hardly  understood,  or   treated  with    marked 
intempt ;  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  lofty  behaviour  : 
b  saw  a  harmless  and  very  affectionate  pug  receive  his 
mortal  hurt  from  one  of  these  dogs,  and  that  without  tho 
slightest  provocation  on  tho   part  of  tbe  poor  little  pug. 
This  however  was  a  bad-tempered  exception  to  the  general 
rule ;   and  the  Newfoundland  Dog  may,  notwithstanding,  bo 
pronounced  to  be  as  generous  as  he  U  brave. 
NEWHAVEN.    [Sussex.] 
NEWHAVEN.    [CoNNEcncirr] 

NEWMARKET  is  a  market-town,  situated  principally 
tbe  county  of  Suffolk,  though  some  part,  including  the 
whole  of  the  race-course,  is  in  Cambridgeshire.  Its  direct 
distance  from  London  is  55  miles  north- north -east,  and 
from  the  town  or  Cambridge  12  miles  west.  The  main 
street  is  long  and  wide,  well  lighted,  but  only  partially  paved. 
There  is  a  flltby  watercourse  running  directly  through  the 
heart  of  the  town.  The  bouses  for  the  most  part  are  modern 
and  well  built.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1623,  and  again  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
The  destruction  of  properly  on  the  former  occasion 
liroated  at  20,000/.  Horse-racing  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  introduced  here  till  about  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  some  of  the  horses  which  hod  escaped 
from  the  wrecks  of  the  Spanish  Armada  are  said  to  have 
been  exhibited  here,  and  to  have  astonished  the  spectators 
by  their  extraordinary  swiftness.  Soon  after  the  accession 
of  James  I.  to  tbe  English  throne  horse-racing  became  a 
fashionable  diversion,  and  a  house  was  erected  at  Newmar- 
ket for  the  accommodation  of  him  and  his  court.  Tbur 
bouse  haying  been  much  injured  during  the  civil  war,  in- 
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■tractions  to  rebuild  it  were  given  by  Charles  II,  wno  was 
a  distinguished  patron  of  the  turf.  Part  is  still  standing,  the 
rest  having  been  pulled  down :  adjoining  are  the  extensive 
stables  formerly  used  for  the  royal  stud.  The  racecourse  is 
on  the  western  side  of  the  town.  It  extends  four  miles  in 
length,  and  is  considered  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  pro- 
sperity of  the  place  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  compauy 
which  the  races  never  fail  to  attract,  and  the  training  of 
horses,  many  of  which  are  exported  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  at  high  prices.  The  training-ground  is  on  a  gentle  ac- 
clivity on  the  southern  side  of  the  town,  and  for  its  purpose 
is  even  superior  to  the  race-course,  preference  being  given  to 
it  for  training  horses  destined  to  run  in  the  most  distant 
parts  of  England.  The  weekly  consumption  of  oats  by  the 
dorses,  which  are  here  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
is  estimated  at  500  quarters.  The  races  which  take  place 
during  the  year  are  seven  in  number,  namely,  the  Craven 
meeting,  on  Easter-Monday;  the  two  Spring  meetings, 
which  follow  with  one  week's  interval  between  each ;  the 
July  meeting;  and  the  three  meetings  in  October,  the  last 
of  which  is  the  Houghton.  The  accommodations  afforded 
by  the  hotels,  inns,  and  coffee-bouses  is  of  the  first  class. 
Three  plates  are  annually  given  by  the  king,  and  one  under 
very  curious  conditions  by  the  will  of  a  Mr.  Per  ram.  The 
market-day  is  Tuesday.  The  fairs  are  held  on  Whit-Tuesday 
and  on  the  8th  of  November. 

Newmarket  consists  of  two  parishes,  All  Saints  and  St. 
Mary's.  The  former  is  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  in  1831  its 
population  was  714;  the  latter  is  in  Suffolk,  and  its  popu- 
lation in  the  same  year  was  2134:  making  a  total  of  2846 
persons.  The  living  of  All  Saints  is  a  perpetual  curacy  of 
37/.  per  annum ;  that  of  St.  Mary  is  a  rectory,  consolidated 
with  the  vicarage  of  Wood  Ditton,  which  are  together 
valued  at  375/.,  and  are  in  the  gift  of  the  duke  of  Rutland. 
Both  are  in  the  diorese  of  Norwich. 

The  sum  of  25/.  was  formerly  paid  annually  by  the  Ex- 
chequer to  the  parochial  authorities,  under  a  donation,  as  it  is 
understood,  of  Queen  Anne,  for  the  support  of  charity-schools 
at  Newmarket,  but  it  was  withdrawn  about  three  years  ago. 
After  deducting  8/.  15*.  for  office-fees,  the  residue  was  equally 
divided  between  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  national 
school,  who  are  appointed  by  the  rector  of  St.  Mary's,  and 
whose  duty  it  was  to  afford  gratuitous  instruction  to  21  boys 
and  the  like  number  of  girls.  The  school  is  now  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions,  and  72  boys  and  53  girls  are 
educated  according  to  the  principles  of  the  established 
church;  the  number  on  Sunday  being  increased  to  91 
boys  and  85  girls. 

The  other  charities  of  Newmarket,  which  are  numerous, 
though  of  small  amount,  are  mentioned  in  the  *  Twenty- 
second  Report  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,'  pp.  1 73-5. 
(Beauties  of  England;  Population  Returns.) 
NEWPORT.    [Monmouthshire  ;  Wight,  Islk  of.] 
NEWPORT  PAGNELL,  a  market-town  in  the  parish 
of  Newport  Pagnell,  hundred  of  Newport,  and  county  of 
Buckingham,  12  miles  north-oast  by- east  from  the  town  of 
Buckingham,  and  45  miles  north-west  by  north  from  Lon- 
don (direct  distances).    It  is  seated  near  the  junction  of  the 
rivers  Ouse  and  Ousel,  by  the  latter  of  which  it  is  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts,  and  over  which  there  is  an  elegant 
iron  bridge,  erected  in  1810.    The  streets  are  ill  paved,  and 
only  occasionally  lighted  with  gas.    The  water  for  the  use 
'  of  the  inhabitants,  till  within  the  last  fifty  years,  was  sup- 

Slied  by  means  of  machinery  from  the  Ouse,  but  is  now 
erived  from  a  town  pump  situate  in  the  High-street    The 
parish  church  has  lately  undergone  thorough  repair.  It  is  a 
spacious  building  of  considerable  antiquity,  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  stands  upon  an  eminence  from  which 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country.    The  liv- 
ing is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  in  the  gift  of 
the  crown,  with  a  net  annual  income  of  230/.    There  are 
in  the  town  three  other  places  of  worship ;  the  Independent 
Chapel  was  found  by  John  Gibbs,  who  was  ejected  from  the 
vicarage,  and  in  which  the  Rev.  Wm.  Bull,  the  *  Delphic 
Oracle'  of  Cowper,  preached  for  half  a  century.    It  is  not 
a  little  singular  that  there  are  four  private  burial-grounds 
in  this  parish,  only  one  of  which  is  consecrated,  namely,  the 
one  situated  in  the  gardens  of  Tick  ford  Abbey.    The  only 
manufacture  of  the  town  is  that  of  bone  lace,  which,  though 
not  carried  on  to  so  great  an  extent  as  formerly,  still  forms 
a  staple  trade.     There  is  a  market  every  Saturday,  and 
seven  fairs  are  held  in  the  year,  four  of  which  arc  supposed 
to  have  been  chartered  by  Alfred  the  Great, 


About  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  the 
Newport  was  in  the  possession  of  William  Fitzansc*. 
powerful  baron  and  ancestor  of  the  Paganells,  from  a  \ 
the  name  Pagnell  is  derived.    During  the  civil  war  the  t  i 
was  garrisoned  by  Prince  Rupert,  but  was  subsequr  • 
taken  by  the  parliament,  and  retained  by  them  dann; 
remainder  of  the  war.    Sir  Samuel  Luke,  conjecture! : 
the  prototype  of  Hudibras,  was  its  governor  in  the  year  : 
(Lysons,  i.  612.) 

There  are  four  schools,  a  national  and  a  Lancaster 
school,  a  girls',  and  an  infant  school,  which  are  sup;*  - 
by  voluntary  donations.     There  is  also  a  foundation 
teaching  twenty  girls  to  read,  write,  and  work*  end  ▼ 
by  Dr.  Atterbury  with   10/.  per  annum;    and  a  ecu- 
school  for  girls,  supported  by  Mrs.  Van  Hagen.    Tb*?~ 
a  Mechanics'  Institution ;  and  an  academy,  supporter 
the  dissenters,  for  the  education  of  young  men  tor  ■ 
Christian  ministry.   The  principal  charities  of  the  pUr*  -. 
Revis's  almshouses  and  Queen  Ann's  hospital,  so  called  :'•  ■  ■ 
Ann,  consort  of  James  I.,  by  whom  it  was  refounded    1 
revenue  of  the  former,  1 64/.  per  annum,  is  partly  applie  i  t  * 
support  and  clothing  of  the  seven  aged  persons  appoint** 
the  trustees  to  be  the  occupants  of  the  almshouses*  ao<f  par: 
towards  defraying  the  expense  of  certain  weekly  *tipen>*i 
and  distributions  of  bread,  &c.    The  annual  tacome  of  v.  - 
hospital  is  261/.,  and  is  appropriated  to  the  support  <f 
master  and  six  poor  men  and  women,  and  an  allowance  ■ 
20/.  per  annum  to  the  vicar  as  master  thereof. 

The  entire  parish  of  Newport  Pagnell,  in  the  year  I* 
contained  a  population  of  3385  persona 

(Lysons'  Magna  Britannia;  Beauties  qf  England  -. 
Wales;  Tiventy- seventh  Report  of  the  Comtms*iomrs 
Charities,  pp.  148-175,  &c. ;  Communication  from  Mer. 
Pagnell.) 

NEWRY,  a  town  in  Ireland,  partly  in  the  lord»h.? 
Newry  in  the  county  of  Down,  partly  in  the  barno 
Upper  Orior,  in  the  county  of  Armagh.  It  is  on  the  N\  r 
Water,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  38  English  ill.- 
south-south-west  of  Belfast,  and  about  64  north  of  DlS 
by  Drogheda  and  Dundalk.  The  Newry  Water  How*  .. 
Carlingtord  Bay. 

There  was  in  antient  times  a  monastery  here,  and  a  «• 
built  by  Sir  John  de  Courcy,  one  of  the  early  Anglo- > 
man  conquerors  of  Ulster ;  which  castle  waa  desbvtvd 
the  Scotch  in  their  invasion  of  Ireland  under  Bruce.  Be. r 
rebuilt,  it  was  again  destroyed  in  the  rebellion  of  Shi- 
O'Neal  ;  but  was  a  second  time  restored  by  BagnaL.  Mir*— 
of  Ulster,  who  also  rebuilt  the  town  and  repeopled  it  v. 
Protestant  settlers.    Newry  suffered  in  the  civil 
1641,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  army  of  James  II. 
retreat  from  the  north  in  1689,  only  the  castle 
houses  being  left  standing. 

The  greater  part  of  the  town  is  on  the  eastern  bat* 
the  Newry  Water  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  is  eo&ur 
with  the  remaining  part  in  the  county  of  Armarii  • 
several  bridges  over  the  Newry  river  or  the  Newry  V. 
The  borough  limits  include  a  considerable  rural  J\*.\  .. 
there*were,  in  1831,  1992  houses,  inhabited  by  2566  fiux . 
the  population  was  13,065:   the  entire  parish,  wbn  -- 
extends   into  O'Neilland  West  barony  in  the  co-&t« 
Armagh,  had  a  population  of  25,1 1 7  :   nearly  400  met  »  r  - 
employed  in  manufactures.    The  town  is  well  buut  \r.  - 
modern  part,  and  is  lighted  with  gas;  it  is  increa^^ 
wealth  and  extent.  The  main  street  consists  of  good  bw*- 
four  of  the  bridges  are  of  stone ;  there  are  spacious  as*t=.  - 
rooms ;  a  neat  and  commodious  custom-house ;  a  char 
Gothic  architecture,  built  twenty  years  since  at  a<-«: 
more  than  12,000/.,  with  a  tower  and  spire  190  feet  h  *. 
chapel-ofease,  formerly  the  parish  church ;  two  C  -u 
chapels,  one  of  which  is  considered  to  be  the  diocesan  ei 
of  the  Catholic  bishop  of  Droraore ;  a  friary,  which  i* . 
seminary  preparatory  to  the  college  of  Haynooth.   .■ 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  one  of  them  large  and  elcsv 
some  other  dissenting  places  of  worship ;  a  barrack  f J-  * 
men ;  and  an  hospital  capable  of  accommodating  30  in- 
patients. 

There  are  at  Newry  iron-foundries  on  an  extensive  k- 
and  forges  for  making  shovels,  spades,  and  other  iron  c  ■ 
flint-glass  and  cordage  are  manufactured,  and  there  »~ 
and  about  the  town  a  distillery  and  several  flour  or  Ca- 
milla,   The  trade  of  the  town  is  great,  and  it  ha*  I \ 
much  increased,  especially  in  the  export  of  grain  arT 
import  of  timber  j   it  communicates  with  CtaungtWb 
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thus  conveyed  his  opinions  to  those  who  would  not  have 
received  them  had  he  not  worn  the  appearance  of  a  friend. 

Disraeli,  in  bis  *  Curiosities  of  Literature/  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  two  principal  persons  who  were  at  this  time 
concerned  in  the  newspaper  press,  Marchant  Needham  and 
Sir  John  Berkenhout.  '  Marchant  Needham,1  he  says, 
'  the  great  patriarch  of  newspaper  writers,  was  a  man  of 
versatile  talents  and  more  versatile  politics,  a  bold  adven- 
turer, and  most  successful  because  the  most  profligate  of  his 
tribe.  From  college  he  came  to  London ;  was  an  usher  in 
Merchant  Taylors'  school ;  then  an  under-clerk  in  Gray's 
Inn ;  at  length  studied  physic  and  practised  chemistry ;  and 
finally  he  was  a  captain,  and,  in  the  words  of  honest 
Antony  a  Wood, '  siding  with  the  rout  and  scum  of  the 
people,  he  made  them  weekly  sport  by  railing  at  all  that 
was  noble  in  his  intelligence,  called  Mercurius  Britannicus, 
wherein  his  endeavours  were  to  sacrifice  the  fame  of  some 
lord,  or  any  person  of  quality,  and  of  the  king  himself,  to 
the  beast  with  many  heads.'  He  soon  became  popular,  and 
was  known  under  the  name  of  Captain  Needham  of  Gray's 
Inn ;  and  whatever  he  now  wrote  was  deemed  oracular. 
But  whether  from  a  slight  imprisonment  for  aspersing 
Charles  I.,  or  some  pique  with  his  own  party,  he  requested 
an  audience  on  his  knees  with  the  king,  reconciled  himself 
to  his  majesty,  and  showed  himself  a  violent  royalist  in  his 
'  Mercurius  Pragmaticus,'  and  galled  the  Presbyterians 
with  his  wit  and  quips.  Some  time  after,  when  the  popular 
party  prevailed,  he  was  still  further  enlightened,  and  was 
got  over  by  President  Bradshaw  as  easily  as  by  Charles  I. 
Our  Mercurial  writer  became  once  more  a  virulent  Presby- 
terian, and  lashed  the  royalists  outrageously  in  his  '  Mer- 
curius Politicus:'  at  length,  on  the  return  of  Charles  II., 
being  now  conscious,  says  our  friend  Antony,  that  he  might 
be  in  danger  of  the  halter,  once  more  he  is  said  to  have 
fled  into  Holland,  waiting  for  an  act  of  oblivion.  For 
money  given  to  a  hungry  courtier,  Needham  obtained  his 
pardon  under  the  great  seal.  He  latterly  practised  as  a 
physician  among  his  party,  but  lived  universally  hated  by 
the  royalists,  and  now  only  committed  harmless  treasons 
with  the  College  of  Physicians,  on  whom  he  poured  all  that 
gall  and  vinegar  which  the  government  had  suppressed 
from  flowing  through  its  natural  channel.'  In  buffoonery, 
keenness,  and  boldness,  Sir  John  Berkenhout,  the  other 
principal  news- writer  of  the  day,  was  not  inferior,  nor  was 
he  at  times  less  an  adventurer  than  Needham.  His  *  Mer- 
curius Aulicus '  was  devoted  to  the  court,  then  at  Oxford. 
Beside  newspapers,  he  was  the  author  of  numerous  small 
political  pamphlets  abounding  in  wit  and  satire. 

In  1662  the  '  Kingdom's  Intelligencer' was  commenced 
in  London,  which  contained  a  greater  variety  of  useful  in- 
formation than  any  of  its  predecessors.  It  had  a  sort  of 
obituary,  notices  of  proceedings  in  parliament  and  in  the 
law  courts,  &c.  Some  curious  advertisements  also  appear 
in  its  columns.  In  1663  another  paper,  called '  The  Intel- 
ligencer, published  for  the  satisfaction  and  information  of 
the  people,'  was  started  by  Roger  (afterwards  Sir  Roger) 
L' Estrange,  who  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  crown 
on  all  occasions,  and  in  fused  into  his  newspapers  more  in- 
formation, more  entertainment,  and  more  advertisements  of 
importance  than  were  contained  in  any  succeeding  paper 
whatever  previous  to  the  reign  of  Anne.  L'Estrange  con- 
tinued his  journal  fbr  two  years,  but  dropped  it  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  'London  Gazette,'  first  called  the  *  Oxford 
Gazette,*  owing  to  the  earlier  numbers  being  issued  at 
Oxford,  where  the  court  was  then  holding  and  the  parlia- 
ment sitting,  on  account  of  the  plague  being  in  London. 
The  first  number  of  what  has  still  continued  to  the  present 
time,  as  the  •  London  Gazette,'  was  published  at  Oxford, 
February  4th,  1665.  So  numerous  did  these  little  books  of 
news,  as  they  were  called,  become  at  this  time,  that  between 
the  years  1661  and  1668  no  less  than  seventy  of  them  were 
published  under  various  titles. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1680,  L'Estrange,  who  had  then 
started  a  second  paper,  called  the  *  Observator,'  first  exer- 
cised his  authority  as  licenser  of  the  press,  by  procuring  to 
be  issued  a '  proclamation  for  suppressing  the  printing  and 
publishing  unlicensed  news-books  and  pamphlets  of  news, 
because  it  has  become  a  common  practice  for  evil  disposed 
persons  to  vend  to  his  majesty's  people  all  the  idle  and  ma- 
licious reports  that  they  could  collect  or  invent,  contrary  to 
law ;  the  continuance  whereof  would  in  a  short  time  en- 
danger the  peace  of  the  kingdom ;  the  same  manifestly 
tending  thereto,  as  has  been  declared  by  all  his  majesty's 
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subjects  unanimously.'    The  charge  for  inserting  edver 
ments  (then  untaxed)  at  this  period,  we  learn  f'mm 
Jockey's  Intelligencer,  1 689,  to  be  *  a  shilling  for  a  h 
coach,  for  notification,  and  sixpence  fbr  renewing  ;'  a.* 
the  'Observator  Reformed'  it  is  announced  that  a«hv 
ments  of  eight  lines  are  inserted  for  one  shilling; 
Morphew's '  Country  Gentleman's  Courant,'  two  yeax*  . 
wards,  says,  that '  seeiug  promotion  of  trade  is  a  matt.  • 
ought  to  be  encouraged,  the  price  of  advertisement*  t- 
vanced  to  two  penoe  per  line.'    The  publishers  at  tin* 
however  were  sometimes  pussled  for  news  to  611  their «. 
small  as  they  were;  but  a  few  of  them  got  over  tl- 
ficulty  in  a  sufficiently  ingenious  manner.     The  *  r 
Post,'  in  1695,  announces,  that  'if  any  gentleman  .- 
mind  to  oblige  his  country  friend  or  correspondent  win 
account  of  public  affairs",  he  may  have  it  for  two-j*:.  . 
J.  Salisbury,  at  the  Rising  Sun  in  Cornhill,  on  ■  th* 
fine  paper,"  fxdf  of  which  being  blank,  he  may  th-. 
write  his  own  private  business,  or  the  material  news  <>, 
day.'    Again/  Dawker's  News-Letter:'   'This  Leu*-; 
be  done  upon  good  writing-paper,  and  blank  apace  \eX  • 
any  gentleman  may  write  his  own  private  business.    It  • 
be  useful  to  improve  the  younger  sort  in  writing  a  C'ir.<» 
hand.'    Another  publisher  had  recourse  to  an  er^.-- 
for  filling  bis  sheet,  curious  enough;  wherever  there  -.\-i 
dearth  of  news,  he  filled  up  the  blank  part  with  a  sufr 
proportion  from  the  Bible. 

It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Anne  that  the  Lon«! 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  newspaper  every  day.    T:k  :  - 
was  issued  in  1709,  and  called  •  The  Daily  Courant,  »« 
published  every  day  but  Sunday.    There  were  at  th.>  - 
seventeen  others  published  thrice  a  week,  and  one  * 
Among  them  was  the  '  British  Apollo,'  the  '  Gener/.  t'  - 
script,'  the  *  London  Gazette,'  the  'Postman,'  the  *E>- 
Post,'  and  the  '  City  Intelligencer.' 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  new  species  of  pu! . 
came  out,  which,  although  it  would  scarcely  he  ree-ir 
belonging  to  the  family  of  newspapers  now,  was  Ik  i  J 
so  then ;  and  in  fact,  for  a  considerable  time  alter   i  - 
commenced,   it  included  articles  of  news  along  «  \ 
other  matter.    We  allude  to  those  admirable  pub!   j 
the  'Tatler,'  •Spectator,'  'Guardian,'   &e^  which  ft 
the  models  of  so  many  subsequent  publications  of  ti.-* » 
kind.    The  first  number  of  the  *  Taller'  was  aablfeL*-! 
the  23rd  of  April,  new  style,  1709;  the  last  on  \>*  . 
of  January,  1711.     Much  spaoe  was  occupied  in  o 
advertisements,  and  the  price  of  each  number  was  a  ; 
The  publication  of  the  '  Spectator '  began  March  1.  :  . 
the  same  price;  but  upon  the  imposition  of  the  h&!*  - 
stamp-duty,  which  began   August   1,1712,  the   pri 
raised  to  two-pence.    The  halfpenny  tax  is  eenject .-. 
have  been  the  cause  of  the*  Spectator'  being  stopr*-: 
beginning  of  1 7 1 3.    It  was  however  immediately  fol  >  - 
the  *  Guardian,'  the  first  number  of  which  appeared «..!  v 
2nd,  1713.    This  paper  soon  dropped,  and  was  sue** 
the  'Englishman'  in  October  the  same  year  <pr.<  - 
political).    The  'Englishman'  lasted   for   two  >c  ■* 
was  in  its  turn  supplanted  by  the  '  Freeholder/  o*  . k  - 
ber  23rd,  1715:  the  latter  work  being  almost  the  in- 
duction of  Addi*on. 

It  may  be  sufficient  to  notice  in  few  words  tw*>  n  - 
of  the  more  remarkable  journals  only  which  have  >;     .  - 
ceeded.    The  '  Public  Advertiser'  was  first  print*  u 
the  title  of  the 4  London  Daily  Post  and  General    \ 
User,'  so  tar  back  as  1726,  and.  assumed  its  later  na\ 
in  1 752.  TliiB  paper  was  the  vehicle  through  which  4  J 
Letters'  were  given  to  the  world.    The  *  St  Jame   >  • 
nicle '  is  another  of  our  oldest  papers ;  at  its  first  pu\ 
it  was  an  amalgamation  of  two  papers  (the  *  St.  I 
Post'  and  the  *  St,  James's  Evening  Post'),  both  o:  • 
begun  in  1715.    The   'North  Briton,'  edited  by  U 
first  appeared  in  1 762  ;  and  in  the  same  year  th*  *  E 
man '  was  established.    The  *  Englishman '  attracts.  * 
notice  about  1766,  on  account  of  the  insertion   of  *«. 
satirical  articles  in  it  by  Burke. 

The  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  th»~  * 
stamp  is  given  by  Cooke,  in  his  'Life  of  Bohr „- 
*  Queen  Anne,  in  one  of  her  messages  to  pariu»ru. 
dared  that,  by  seditious  papers  and  factious  rovto.  -* 
signing  men  had  been  able  to  sink  credit,  and  that 
nocent  had  suffered;  and  she  recommended  the  11     - 
find  a  remedy  equal  to  the  mischief.    In  obedietn 
Queen's  desire,  and  at  the  instance  of  her 
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nrliament  passed  a  bill,  in  1712,  imposing  a  stamp  duty 
l:;>u!i  pamphlets  and  publications.  At  its  origin  the  amount 

f  i ins  stamp  was  a  halfpenny ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe 
,.  ii.u  an  effect  this  trifling  impost  had  upon  the  circulation 
'i  the  most  favourite  papers.  Many  were  entirely  discon- 
li.uctl,  and  several  of  those  which  survived  were  generally 
.i.i ted  into  one  publication.'  The  act  which  imposed  this 
i..iv  is  10  Anne,  c.  xix.  It  is  to  this  act  that  Swift  alludes 
u  ins  Journal  to  Stella,  under  August  7,  1712:  'Do  you 
t.nw  (hat  all  Grub  Street  is  dead  and  gone  last  week?* 

Hy  the  6th  and  7th  Wm.  IV.,  a  76,  the  stamp-duty  on 
•  wvpapers,  which  had  been  gradually  raised  to  4d.  (with  a 
.-cmut  of  20  per  cent.),  was  reduced  to  \<L  (without  any 

voiuii),  a  discount  of  25  per  cent,  being  allowed  for  Ire- 

■i<l.    The  quantity  of  letter-press  on  a  sheet  of  paper  bear* 

-  a  stamp  of  Id.  is  limited  to  1530  square  inches  on  one 

.v.  U  it  exceeds  1530  square  inches,  but  does  not  exceed 
_  •  j,  the  stamp  is  l$ef. ;  above  2295,  it  is  2d,   A  supplement 

>t  exceeding  765  square  inches  of  print  on  one  side  pub- 
nihhI  with  any  newspaper,  is  chargeable  with  a  duty  of  id. 
ae  title  of  every  newspaper  is  now  printed  on  its  stamp, 

having  been  found  that  in  the  returns  the  stamps  entered 
<  used  by  one  paper  were  frequently  used  by  another;  and 

e  stamp  returns  may  now  be  relied  upon  as  showing  the 

'nal  circulation  of  each  newspaper. 

In  is:36,  when  the  stamp-duty  was  4e/.,  the  total  number 

stamps  issued  for  the  United  Kingdom  was  35,576,000. 

In  H38  the  total  number  of  id.  stamps  issued  was,  in 
•unil  numbers,  as  follows:-— 

London 28,500,000 

K n i^l ish  provincial  papers  •         .         15,500,000 
Welsh  papers   ....  350,000 


England  and  Wales  . 

Scotland  •         • 

Ireland  .  . 


44,350,000 
5,117,000 
5,225,000 


Total  .         •         54,692,000 

From  the  5th  July,  1833,  the  duty  on  advertisements  was 

imeed  from  3*.  6  A  to  U.  6d.  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  U. 

Ireland.     The  following  statement  of  the  total  number 

advertisements,  and  total  amount  received  therefrom, 

.1  show  the  results  of  this  reduction:— 


i'hc 
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England  and  Wales. 

A'lvts. 

No. 
7*3,557 


Duty. 

£. 

137,122 

98,6G3 


Scotland 

AdTti. 

No. 

104,447 

176,411 


.Duty. 
£. 

18,278 

13,230 


Itclaod. 

Advts.         Duty. 

No.  £. 

121,991       15,248 

1.315.5B0       98,6G8       178,200         8.910 

London   newspapers  are  now  divided  into  three 

the  daily,  the  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  and  the 

the  daily  are  again  divided  into  morning  and  even- 

papers.     The  expense  attending  the  establishing  and 

v  u ig  on  of  a  London  daily  newspaper  is  very  great    To 

li*h  a  morning  paper  requires  a  capital  of  from  50,000/. 

o.ouo/. ;   and  the  risk  is  so  great  that  a  single  individual 

•ilil  hardly  venture  on  such  a  speculation.    It  is  assumed 

tt  capital  to  the  amount  of  500,000/.  at  least  is  invested 

iiio  daily  press  of  London,  of  which  two-thirds,  or  nearly 

i ,iav  be  represented  by  the  morning  papers. 

,'rc\ious  to  the  reduction  of  the  newspaper  stamp-duty 

he  end  of  1836,  the  general  price  of  the  London  daily 

!s  uas  7d. :  it  is  now  5d.    Previous  to  the  reduction 

"m  advertisement  duty  in  July,  1833,  the  lowest  price 

n  advertisement  in  a  London  daily  paper  was  Is.:  it  is 

i':h:   'Times/  the  largest  of  the  London  newspapers, 

.'.■  i  he  reduction  of  the  newspaper  stamp-duty  at  the  end 

.  -.}»>  has  issued  daily  a  double  paper,  that  is,  eight  pages 

x.  columns  each.    The  printed  area  of  the  whole  paper 

\\\  Mde=>)  is  more  than   19J  square  feet,  or  a  space  of 

i  y  j  feet  by  4.    On  a  rough  estimate  it  contains  about 

-.run  words,  which  is  equal  to  about  70  pages  of  the 

my   Cyclopaedia.1      Compared  with    an   8vo.   volume 

.r.»-a  pa-^e  of  print  of  34  by  6i  inches,  the  area  of  the 

jjs '  is  equal  to  more  than  120  of  the  8vo.  pages;  and, 

,    .ijcr  for  difference  of  size  in  the  type,  to  perhaps  200 

,  .  j  Tin  ted  8vo.  pages. 

•  :»•  '  Times'  is  printed  by  a  machine  worked  by  steam- 

i,  which  is  capable  of  printing  2500  in  an  hour  perfect, 

i    ,!.   on  both  sides;  so  that  an  impression  of  12,500  can 

,iiipleted  in  five  hours.    The  paper  is  generally  put  to 


press  at  five  in  the  morning,  at  half-past  six  publication 
commences,  and  at  ten  the  whole  impression  is  ready  to  be 
issued  to  the  public.  Mr.  Babbage,  after  describing  the 
manner  in  which  eight  and  forty  columns  are  formed  into 
eight  pages  and  placed  on  the  platform  of  the  printing- 
machine,  says, '  Ink  is  rapidly  supplied  to  the  moving  types 
by  the  most  perfect  mechanism :  four  attendants  incessantly 
introduce  the  edges  of  large  sheets  of  white  paper  to  the 
junction  of  two  great  rollers,  which  seem  to  devour  them 
with  unsated  appetite ;  other  rollers  convey  them  to  the 
type  already  inked,  and  having  brought  them  into  rapid 
and  successive  contact,  redeliver  them  to  four  other  assist- 
ants, completely  printed  by  the  almost  momentary  touch.' 

Fifteen  or  sixteen  gentlemen  are  employed  by  the  '  Times' 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  the  debates  in  parliament, 
others  are  engaged  to  report  the  trials  in  the  courts  of  law, 
and  examinations  and  convictions  before  police  magistrates, 
and  to  furnish  accounts  of  all  public  meetings  of  any  interest 
or  importance  both  in  London  and  in  the  provinces.  To 
show  the  manner  in  which  the  parliamentary  proceedings 
are  reported,  let  us  suppose  that  an  important  debate  is  ex- 
pected in  each  house  of  parliament,  and  that  four  reporters 
are  engaged  for  the  Lords  and  four  for  the  Commons,  the 
process  of  reporting  being  the  same  in  each  house.  The  first 
reporter  takes  notes  for  an  hour,  before  the  end  of  which 
time  the  second  reporter  is  by  his  side  and  ready  to  succeed 
him.  The  first  then  hastens  to  the  '  Times'  office  to  write 
out  his  notes  at  length  for  the  compositors;  the  second 
remains  for  an  hour,  and  then  hurries  away  like  the  former, 
while  the  third  is  taking  notes  for  another  horn',  and  he  is 
followed  in  the  same  manner  by  the  fourth.  The  first 
reporter  is  now  ready  to  succeed  the  fourth ;  he  takes  notes 
for  an  hour,  and  is  followed  by  the  second,  and  so  on  till 
the  house  breaks  up.  The  time  of  taking  notes  is  fre- 
quently limited  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  even  less. 
By  this  process  the  whole  of  a  series  of  debates  which  began 
at  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon  and  continued  till  three  or 
four  in  the  morning,  is  issued  to  the  public  within  a  few  hours 
of  the  time  when  the  debate  terminated.  Reporters  on  all 
turns  after  the  first  are  allowed  cab  or  coach  hire.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  houses  of  parliament  and  the  printing- 
office  has  been  calculated  to  cost  the  newspapers  about  two 
reporters  each ;  that  is,  the  time  occupied  in  going  backwards 
and  forwards  is  equal  to  the  employment  of  two  reporters 
on  each  paper.  Short- hand  is  not  much  used  in  parliament- 
ary reporting ;  indeed  some  of  the  best  reporters  never  use 
it,  the  notes  being  used  rather  as  an  assistance  to  the  me- 
mory in  giving  an  abstract  of  the  speeches  than  in  reporting 
them  as  they  were  spoken.  All  the  other  London  daily 
papers  have  an  establishment  of  reporters  similar  to  that  of 
the  '  Times/  but  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale,  and  extra 
reporters  are  engaged  during  the  session  of  parliament. 

The  lowest  price  charged  for  an  advertisement  in  the 
4  Times '  is  5*.,  with  the  exception  of  servants  wanting  places, 
which  are  only  4*.  If  it  exceeds  four  lines,  6d.  is  charged 
for  every  additional  line  till  it  reaches  the  length  of  about 
20  lines.  When  it  exceeds  this  length,  the  rate  of  charge 
is  increased,  the  longest  advertisements  being  charged  at  the 
highest  rate. 

One  hundred  persons  at  least  are  employed  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  '  Times.'  There  are  three  editors,  fifteen 
or  sixteen  reporters,  at  a  very  liberal  annual  salary,  three 
or  four  readers,  three  or  four  clerks,  twelve  attendants  on 
the  machinery,  about  fifty  compositors,  besides  foreign  cor- 
respondents, news-collectors,  and  agents. 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  London  newspapers,  showing  the 
sale  of  each  publication  and  the  number  of  advertisements 
contained  in  it,  formed  on  an  average  of  the  whole  of  the 
year  1838,  and  drawn  from  accounts  furnished  by  the 
Stamp-office,  and  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com 
mons : — 

LONDON  NEWSPAPERS. 


Daily  Morning. 

Adverltte- 

Sale. 

nieuU. 

Morning  Advertiser         .             .     5,000 

164 

Morning  Chronicle          .             •     6,630 
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Morning  Herald               .             .     6, 1 50 

204 

Morning  Post                   .             .     2,800 

136 

Times                  .             .            .   11,660 

478 

Public  Ledger                 •            •        334 

46 

32,574 

1225 

2C2 
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Daily  Evening.        s*«. 

Courier 

•     1,273 

40 

Globe 

.     2,940 

50 

Standard 

.     3.435 

52 

Sun 

.     4,294 

40 

Shipping 

Gazette             .            .     1,014 

29 

12,956         211 


Three  Timet  a  Week. 
English  Chronicle  .  .        808 

Evening  Chronicle  .  •     1,513 

Evening  Mail  .  •     1,760 

St  James's  Chronicle      •  •     4,536 

8,617 


Weekly. 
Age 
Atlas 

Bell's  Weekly  Messenger 
Bell's  New  Weekly  Messenger 
Bell's  Life  in  London 
Champion  and  Weekly  Herald 
County  Chronicle 
County  Herald 
Court  Journal 
Court  Gazette 
Era  •  • 

Essex,  Herts,  and  Kent  Mercury 
Examiner 
Gardener's  Gazette 
John  Bull 
London  Dispatch 
Magnet 

Mark  Lane  Express 
Metropolitan  Conservative  Journal 
Mining  Journal 
Naval  and  Military  Gazette 
News 
Observer 

Planet  • 

Railway  Times    • 
Satirist  •  • 

Spectator 
Sunday  Times     . 
United  Service  Gazette    . 
Watchman 
Weekly  Chronicle 
Weekly  Dispatch  • 

Weekly  True  Sun  • 


6  daily  morning  total 

5  daily  evening  do. 

4  three  times  a  week  do. 

3  twice  a  week  do. 
33  weekly 


3 
6 
5 

31 


45 


Twice  a  Week. 

London  Gazette               *            •     1,538 

66 

Patriot                 .             .             .     2,293 

34 

Record                •            .            .2,910 

70 

6,741  170 


.     2,317 

72 

.     2,692 

62 

.    17,274 

80 

.      3,116 

36 

.   20,000 

49 

575 

3 

•      1,567 

53 

894 

27 

.      1,663 

65 

.      1,577 

13 

.     2,442 

10 

1,277 

35 

.     5,153 

80 

.     2,711 

32 

.     4,346 

115 

.     4,980 

31 

.     4,317 

10 

3,476 

45 

al    2 J  82 

35 

.      1.365 

38 

.     1,474 

64 

.      1,942 

60 

.     5,288 

95 

.      4,692 

7 

.      1,786 

25 

.     2,971 

86 

.     3,038 

61 

.    13,365 

114 

.     1,457 

62 

.     2,637 

43 

.   32,327 

93 

.   51,570 

138 

.      6,336 

64 

212,807 

1,805 

.   32,574 

1,225 

.    12,956 

211 

.     8,617 

45 

.     6,741 

170 

212,807 

1805 

273,695 

3,456 

Total 

Besides  these  there  are  a  few  weekly  journals  of  a  purely- 
literary  character,  the  princial  of  which  are  the  Athenceum 
and  the  Literary  Gazette. 

The  four  papers  which  are  published  three  times  a  week 
are  made  up  from  the  columns  of  four  of  the  daily  papers, 
the  advertisements  being  omitted  and  a  selection  made  of 
the  most  interesting  matter.  The  English  Chronicle  be- 
longs to  the  Morning  Herald;  the  Evening  Chronicle  to 
the  Morning  Chronicle;  the  Evening  Mail  to  the  Times; 
and  the  St.  James's  Chronicle  to  the  Standard. 

The  earliest  local  provincial  newspaper  in  England  is  said 
to  have  been  the  '  Norwich  Postman/  published  in  1 706,  at 
the  charge  of  a  penny,  but  'a  halfpenny  not  refused ;'  fol- 
lowed by  the « Norwich  Courant,  or  Weekly  Packet,'  in  1 7 1 4, 


price  three  half-pence.  Previous  to  1720  the  *  York  >!  *• 
cury '  appeared,  followed  in  that  year  by  the  *  York  Conrsn 
which  still  exists.  la  this  year  also  a '  Leeds  Mercur 
was  established ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  *  Gloucev 
Journal.'  In  1730  a  *  Manchester  Gazette '  was  pubUate 
The *  Oxford  Journal '  began  in  1 740 ;  a '  Preston  Joan^ 
in  1745,  and  *  Billinge's  Liverpool  Advertiser*  in  1 765. 

In  the  year  1838  the  total  number  of  English  pronnc. 
newspapers  was  240,  and  of  Welsh  10,  with  a  sale  of  aS 
1 5,500,000  for  the  whole  year.  They  are  all  weekly  pap  - 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  which  are  published  t « 
and  three  times  a  week.     Some  of  them  are  Tery  Urz 
and  have  an  extensive  circulation  and  a  great  number  . 
advertisements.    The  '  Leeds  Mercury/  for  instance,  .- 
large  as  the  '  Times,'  has  a  weekly  sale  of  9000,  ar.d  .. 
average  weekly  number  of  245  advertisements.  The  'Lt\. 
pool  Mercury'  has  a  weekly  sale  of  6400,  and  averse - 
about  280  advertisements. 

In  Scotland  the  newspaper-press  was  first  introd-  . 
during  the  civil  wars  in  the  seventeenth  century.     WUr  ; 
party  of  Cromwell's  troops  arrived  at  Leith  in  1652,  for  :i 
purpose  of  garrisoning  the  citadel,  they  brought  a  prwtt 
named  Christopher  Higgins,  to  reprint  a  London  dturoMi, 
called  '  Mercurius  Politieus,'  for  their  amusement  acd  in- 
formation.   The  first  number  was  issued  on  the  26th Ot- 
her, 1653;  and  in  November  the  following  year,  thte^i- 
blishment  was  transferred  to  Edinburgh,  where  this  repr 
ing  system  was  continued  till  the  11th  April,  1660.   O*  ;j.- 
3 1 st  December,  1660,  appeared  at  Edinburgh  *  The  Me;*, 
rius  Caledonius,'  purporting  to  comprise  *  the  affair*  w  *;- 
tation  in  Scotland,  with  a  survey  of  foreign  intell^- 
It  was  a  small  quarto  of  eight  pages.    The  last  number  • 
dated  March  22  to  March  28,  1661.    It  was  succeed*: 
'The  Kingdom's  Intelligencer.'    In  1669  an  *  Edict w. 
Gazette '  was  published  by  authority,  followed  in  : ;  . 
the  'Edinburgh  Courant.'      'The  Caledonian    Mer. 
which  still  exists,  was  first  published  on  April  2a,  I ' 
After  Edinburgh,  the  next  place  at  which  the  pubhrai* 
a  newspaper  was  attempted  in  Scotland  was  Glasgow, « - 
the  first  number  of  the  *  Glasgow  Courant  *  appeared  \ 
vember  1 1,  1715.    '  The  Glasgow  Journal,*  begun  in  *  \ 
still   exists.    An    *  Aberdeen  Journal,   or   North  Br.: 
Magazine,'    began  in    1746;  the  first   number  gave  . 
account  of  the  battle  of  Culloden ;  this  paper  soil  continue 
The '  Dumfries  Journal '  commenced  in  1 750.    The  *  Kt 
Mail'  was  established  in  1797;  the  '  Dundee  C ounce.' 
1800;   the  '  Dundee  Advertiser,1  1801;   followed  b\  . 
•  Dundee   Chronicle;'    the  '  Ayr  Advertiser,'  and  i 
'  Greenock  Advertiser,'  in  1802 ;  an  '  Inverness  Jourta. 
1807;  and  the  •  Perth  Advertiser,'  in  1808;  in  1*:> 
'  Montrose,  Arbroath,  and  Brechin  Review*  was  estab  «-• 
Somewhat  subsequent  to  this  the  '  Fife  Herald*  iac 
blished,  and  in  1833,  the  ■  Fifeshire  Journal.'     Id  '*. 
'  Stirling  Journal '  was  instituted,  followed  by  a  '  S* 
Advertiser/  but  both  have  been  since  united  in  octe  r.r 
Scotland  has  also  three  other  country  newspapers,  *  i 
'  Elgin  Courier,'  the  '  Paisley  Advertiser,*  and  the 4  Wc 
Independent.'    In  1838  there  were  64  newspapers  «r-  - 
in  Scotland,  of  which  16  belonged  to  Edinburgh    lit 
were  no  daily  papers.    The  total  sale  was  5, 1 1 7M  *. 

In  Ireland,  as  in  England  and  Scotland,  new*pv«; 
telligence  originated  during  civil  commotion.     As  f  ■: ' 
as  1641,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  of  tlu:  • 
there  was  printed  a  news  sheet  called  '  Warranted  T. 
from  Ireland ;'  but  from  that  time  to  the  beginning 
eighteenth  century,  we  have  no  notice  of  any  other  \< 
the  kind,  although  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  dw 
been  some.    About  the  year  1 700,  a  newspaper  callevi  *  .' 
Occurrences,'  named  after  the  proprietor,  was  estab  1^  . 
Dublin,  and  maintained  itself  for  more  than  half  a  rv 
This  was  the  first  newspaper  published  in  the  Irish  c*T 
The  next  Dublin  print  was  '  Falkenera  Journal.*  -- 
blished  in  1728 — both  were  daily  papers.  Waterforxl  at?* 
to  have  followed  Dublin  in  publishing  news*  by  tLr  - 
blishment  of  a  paper  in  1729,  entitled  *  The  \Vi« 
Flying  Post.'    In  November,  1766,  the  '  WaterforC  . 
nal'  came  out;   and  'Ramsay's   'Waterfbrd.    Chrv 
about  the  same  time.  The  present '  Waterford  Mirr. :    * 
started  in  1801.     The  oldest  existing  newspaper  in  Irv 
is  the  '  Belfast  News  Letter,'  started  in  1737.     A  me-, 
other  existing  Dublin  papers  may  be  mentioned  the  '  £ 
ing  Post,'  which  has  now  existed  about  sixtv 
1838  there  were  84  newspapers  circulated  in 
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,s  Inch  26  belonged  to  Dublin.  The  total  sale  was  5,225,000. 
(here  are  Ave  daily  papers  in  Dublin. 

The  newspapers  of  Great  Britain  hare  much  improved 
\  ithin  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Before  that  time,  few 
•f  them  contained  any  original  articles  or  essays  beyond 
ccasional  or  local  paragraphs.  But  all  the  English  news- 
a  pen*  are  still  too  exclusively  devoted  to  the  support  of 
•>me  particular  political  party,  or  to  some  particular  object; 
ml  it  is  not  easy  to  find  in  any  one  of  them  a  full  and  im- 
artial  discussion  of  any  great  question  affecting  the  gene* 
il  interest,  free  from  party  bias  and  direct  abuse  or  oblique 
■rmire  of  individuals  whose  views  differ  from  those  of  the 
.•wspaper  writer.  In  the  comprehensiveness  of  their  views, 
j"ir  just  estimation  of  the  value  of  general  principles,  and 
i  their  sober  and  critical  application  of  them  to  the  solu- 
■n  of  political  questions  which  affect  the  interest  of  the 
•mm unity,  the  best  French  newspapers  have  a  decided 
ipcriority  over  the  English.  Some  of  the  French  provincial 
>w> papers  occasionally  contain  articles  which  deserve  to 
id  a  place  among  a  collection  of  political  essays. 
Newspapers  are  now  as  common  in  the  British  domi- 

•  ?ns  abroad  as  in  England;  and  in  British  India  six  gazettes 
v  published  in  the  Bengal  language.  In  Van-Diemen's 
Hid  no  fewer  than  six  papers  are  published  at  Hobart's 
•\ui,  namely,  the  'Hobart  Town  Gazette,'  the  •  Hobart 
\\n  Courier,' '  True  Colonist,'  the  '  Tasmanian  and  Aus- 
1 1-  Asiatic  Review,' "  Colonial  Times,'  and '  Bent's  News  and 
f-rnanian  Threepenny  Register;'  and  two  at  Launceston, 

0  *  Cornwall  Chronicle'  and  the '  Launceston  Advertiser.' 
New  South  Wales  there  are  five  newspapers,  published 

Sidney.  At  Perth  in  Western  Australia  there  is  now  a 
cklv  paper.  The  *  South  Australian  Gazette'  is  published 
Adelaide ;  the  first  number  was  printed  in  England,  and 
-nerl  out,'  with  printing  materials,  to  Australia.  It  has 
•n  followed  by  another,  the  '  South  Australian ;'  and  a 
wspaper  has  been  commenced  this  year  ( 1 839)  at  Port  Lin- 
n.     Two  newspapers  have  also  been  commenced  within 

•  present  year  at  Melbourne,  in  the  newly-explored  terri- 
\  of  Australia  Felix.  The  first  New  Zealand  Colony, 
nch  sailed  in  September,  1839,  carried  out  the  materials 

printing  a  newspaper,  of  which  the  first  number  was 
uteri  in  England. 

n  Germany  newspapers  originated  in  the  'Relations,'  as 
y  were  termed,  which  sprung  up  at  Augsburg  and  Vienna 
1.324,  at  Ratisbon  in  1528,  at  Dillingen  in  1569,  and  at 
in  berg  in  1571,  and  which  appeared  in  the  form  of 
<ms  printed,  but  without  date,  place,  or  number.  The 
t  German  newspaper  in  numbered  sheets  was  printed 

1  h  1 2.  Of  the  Italian  journals,  the  '  Gazzetta  di  Milano,' 
nzzetta  di  Venezia,'  and  '  Giornale  del  Regno  delle  due 
-.iie'  are  daily;  the  'Diariodi Roma,'  'Gazzetta di  Firenze,' 
iorn ale  diCommercio  di  Livorno,'  'Gazzetta  di  Bologna,' 
i/ztnta  Piemontese,'  'Gazzetta  di  Genova,'  '  Voce  della 
it  a'  of  Modena, '  Gazzetta  di  Parma,* '  Gazzetta  di  Luc- 

'  Osservatore  Veneziano,'  and  some  others,  appear  two 
hree  times  a  week,  and  a  much  greater  number  weekly. 
?  whole  number  of  journals  in  Italy,  including  all  pe- 
ls eals,  political,  literary,  and  scientific  exceeds  two  hun- 
1.  Madrid  has  its  '  Gaceta;'  and  Lisbon  has  also  a 
or  for  the  publication  of  official  documents  and  com- 
nirations.  In  Belgium  and  Holland  there  are,  in 
)\r]\  and  Dutch  respectively,  a  considerable  number 
kuly  and  weekly  papers.  In  1830  Switzerland  had 
.it y- four  weekly  papers,  and  five  others  which  appeared 
e  a  fortnight:  the  number  is  since  increased.  Most  of 
in  arc  written  in  German.  Some  are  in  French,  one 
i wo  in  Italian,  and  one  in  the  Romansh  or  Grisons 
Mia^e.  The  first  Russian  paper  was  published  in 
3,    under  Peter  I.      In  1829  the  number  of  papers 

periodicals   published    in  the   Russian  empire   was 

■  n ty- three;  but  the  only  important  political  journals 
\\m\  *  Gazette  de  St.  Petersburg'  and  the  'Journal  de 

Petersburg.'  In  Sweden  the  newspapers  are  not 
<  h  devoted  to  political  discussion.  Denmark  has  about 
itty  journals,  of  which  twenty-three  are  devoted  to 
ttics  and  twenty-five  to  the  sciences.  The  Greeks 
e  several  newspapers  in  their  own  language.    A  jour- 

is  published  at  Corfu,  one  at  Athens,  and  another  at 
vrna.  The  •  Moniteur  Ottoman '  is  published  at  Con- 
it  i  no  pie,  in  French,  under  the  sanction  of  the  sultan,  and 

\  ireroy  of  Egfvpt  has  his  official  paper  printed  in  the 

■  •  1  a  n  g  u  age,  at'  Boulak  near  Cairo. 

a  the  United  Statee  the  increase  of  newspapers  has  been 


more  rapid  than  in  England.  In  the  year  1704,  the  first 
Anglo-American  newspaper,  called  the  *  Boston  News  Let- 
ter,' was  published  at  Boston.  In  1719  the  first  newspaper 
was  published  in  Pennsylvania;  and  in  1733  the  first  news- 
papers were  published  in  New  York  and  Rhode  Island. 
Now  there  is  hardly  a  petty  town  in  any  of  the  twenty-six 
states  without  its  newspaper,  and  in  the  large  cities,  such  as 
New  York,  several  are  published  daily.  In  Pennsylvania  a 
considerable  number  of  newspapers  are  printed  in  the 
German  language  and  distributed  among  the  numerous 
German  settlers  in  that  state.  One  German  newspaper 
at  least  is  also  published  in  Maryland,  and  perhaps  more. 
In  Louisiana,  some  papers  are  printed  both  in  French  and 
English. 

The  largest  collection  of  newspapers  in  England  is  in  the 
British  Museum.  This  collection  was  commenced  by  a  con- 
siderable number  being  sent  there,  at  the  time  when  the  Mu- 
seum was  established,  with  the  library  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 
Another  collection,  of  itself  valued  at  1000/.,  was  purchased 
in  1813  with  the  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Burney. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  from  the  time  of  publication  the 
commissioners  of  stamps  now  transfer  to  the  British  Mu 
seum,  for  public  use,  copies  of  all  the  stamped  newspapers, 
both  of  town  and  country. 

The  newspapers  of  1837  delivered  to  the  British  Museum 
from  the  Stamp-office  were,  London  papers  89,  country 
papers  201,  British  Islands  15,  Scotch  papers  52,  Irish  67. 

(Chalmers's  Life  of Ruddiman,  8vo.,  London,  1794,  pp. 
106-124,  with  his  Appendix,  No.  6,  pp.  404-441 ;  Nichols's- 
Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  i.,  p 
312;  vol.  iv.,  pp.  33-97;  vol.  viii.,  pp.  495-499;  Encyclo- 
paedia Americana,  vol.  ix.,  8vo.,  Philad.,  1832,  pp.  253-263; 
Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal,  vol.  iii.,  fol.,  London,.  1835, 
articles  in  pp.  113,  130,  146,  193,  242,  306,  322,  389;  see 
also  various  articles  in  the  Companion  to  the  Newspaper, 
fol.,  1833-1836.) 

NEWTON,  ISAAC,  was  born  25th  December,  1642, 
old  style,  at  Woolsthorpe,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Colster- 
worth  and  county  of  Lincoln,  eight  miles  south  of  Grantham. 
From  the  pedigree  registered  upon  oath  in  the  Herald's 
office,  by  Newton  himself,  in  the  year  1 705,  it  appears  that 
he  was  descended  from  a  family  of  that  name,  which  was 
resident  at  Westby  in  Lincolnshire  until  about  the  year 
1370  ('Biog.  Brit*),  when  it  became  possessed  of  the  manor 
of  Woolsthorpe.  His  father,  Isaac  Newton,  married  the 
daughter  of  James  Ayscough  of  Market  Overton  in  Rutland- 
shire, and  the  subject  of  this  article  was  their  only  child. 
The  mother  was  left  a  widow  during  her  pregnancy,  and 
appears  to  have  given  premature  birth  to  her  child,  which 
was  of  extremely  diminutive  size.  Mrs.  Newton,  whose  in- 
come was  little  more  than  80/.  per  annum,  soon  contracted 
a  second  marriage  with  tho  Rev.  Barnabas  Smith,  rector  of 
North  Witham,  whereupon  young  Isaac,  then  about  three 
years  old,  was  confided  to  the  care  of  his  maternal  grand- 
mother, by  whom  he  was  sent  to  two  day-schools  at  Skilling- 
ton  and  Stoke,  until  he  attained  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
when  he  was  admitted  into  the  free  grammar-school  of  Grant- 
ham. While  here  he  evinced  considerable  aptitude  for  me- 
chanical contrivances,  and  among  other  things  he  constructed 
a  windmill  and  water-clock,  but  in  the  prosecution  of  his  re- 
gular scholastic  studies  be  for  some  time  took  little  interest, 
and  accordingly  stood  very  low  in  the  school.  At  length  how- 
ever 'tho  boy  who  was  above  him,  having  one  day  given 
him  a  severe  kick  upon  the  stomach,  from  which  he  suffered 
great  pain,  Isaac  laboured  incessantly  till  he  got  above  him 
in  the  school,  and  from  that  time  he  continued  to  rise  until 
he  was  the  head  boy.'  (Brewster's  Life,)  The  decease  of 
Mrs.  Newton's  second  husband,  in  1656,  induced  her  to  re- 
turn to  the  manor  of  Woolsthorpe,  and  in  that  year  Isaac 
was  taken  from  school  to  assist  in  the  management  of  the 
farm.  Accordingly  on  market-days  he  was  sent  to  Grantham, 
accompanied  by  an  aged  domestic,  either  to  dispose  of  farm 
produce,  or  to  purchase  such  things  as  were  needed  by  the 
family.  But  on  these  occasions  it  more  frequently  happened 
that  Isaac  stopped  by  the  way-side,  watching  the  motions  of  a 
water-wheel  or  some  other  piece  of  machinery,  or  if  he  reached 
the  town  of  Grantham  it  was  only  to  resort  to  the  apothe- 
cary's garret  in  which  he  had  resided  while  he  attended  the 
grammar-school,  and  where  a  few  old  books  afforded  him 
ample  entertainment  until  his  trusty  companion  summoned 
him  to  return  home.  These  and  other  instances  having 
shown  the  inutility  of  thwarting  his  studious  disposition. 
he  was  shortly  after  sent  back  to  Grantham  school.    How 
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long  be  remained  at  school  this  second  time  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  when  he  had  attained  hit  seventeenth  year  it  was 
determined  to  send  him  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  at 
the  recommendation  of  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  W.  Ayscough, 
who  had  been  himself  educated  there.  His  matriculation 
took  place  5th  June,  1660,  the  year  in  which  Dr.  Barrow 
was  appointed  to  the  Greek  professorship. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  no  definite  information  exists 
as  to  the  order  in  which  Newton  pursued  his  mathematical 
studies  before  entering  the  university.  Biot  gives  an  un- 
authenticated  although  very  probable  anecdote  to  the 
effect  that  while  Newton  was  yet  a  lad  '  one  of  his  uncles 
found  him  beneath  a  hedge,  wholly  absorbed  in  the  solution 
of  a  mathematical  problem ;'  but  we  find  no  mention  of  any 
mathematical  work  which  had  occupied  his  attention,  with 
the  exception  of  the  '  Elements '  of  Euclid.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  a  glance  at  the*  fundamental  propositions 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  knowledge  of  the  numer- 
ous consequences  which  may  thence  be  deduced.  But  the 
fame  of  Newton  is  not  enhanced  by  stating  as  true  what 
is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  had  read  the  '  Elements,'  though  not  perhaps  with 
that  attention  which  he  afterwards  acknowledged  their  im- 
portance deserved.  As  to  his  knowledge  of  natural  philoso- 
phy, his  water-clock,  windmill,  and  bundials  may  be  consi- 
dered as  evidence  of  his  early  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  mechanics  and  with  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  a  mind  such  as  his,  so  ardent  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  could  have  contented  itself  with  following 
a  few  rules  of  authority  without  understanding  the  reasons 
upon  which  they  were  based.  But  if  these  considerations 
be  not  thought  conclusive,  we  have  only  to  look  to  the  nature 
of  his  discoveries  during  the  first  six  years  of  his  residence 
at  Cambridge,  that  is,  before  the  completion  of  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  he  must  either 
have  pushed  his  studies  to  a  very  considerable  extent  before 
entering  the  university,  or  that  his  subsequent  progress  was 
perfectly  unparalleled ;  for  in  this  period  of  six  years  he 
invented  his  Binomial  Theorem,  established  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  his  doctrine  of  Fluxions,  and  demon- 
strated the  law  of  the  force  in  virtue  of  which  the  planets 
gravitate  towards  the  sun,  although,  in  consequence  of  the 
erroneous  measurement  of  the  earth  then  in  use,  it  was  not 
till  afterwards  that  he  was  able  to  show  that  the  same  law 
holds  with  respect  to  the  moon,  and  that  the  force  mani- 
fested at  the  earth's  surface  in  the  fall  of  a  pebble  is  iden- 
tical, as  to  its  nature,  with  that  which  pervades  the  whole 
planetary  system. 

Descartes  had  already  laid  open  a  vast  field  of  research 
by  the  successful  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  and  his 
writings,    both   mathematical  and  speculative,  were  then 
much  read  at  Cambridge.  After  the  perusal  of  Saunderson's 
•  Logic  •  and  the  •  Optics*  of  Kepler,  the  attention  of  New- 
ton was  directed  to  the  *  Geometria'  of  Descartes,  a  work 
which,  doubtless,  exercised  considerable  influence  over  his 
subsequent  pursuits,  by  furnishing  him  with  general  methods 
or  direct  investigation,  such  as,  till  the  time  of  Descartes, 
were  totally  unknown.     Upon  the  whole  however  he  was 
much  less  indebted  to  the  analytical  writings  of  Descartes 
than  he  was  to  those  of  his  countryman  Wallis.   He  seldom 
read  without  making  comments  upon  the  text  or  marginal 
notes  of  such  parts  as  appeared  to  him  susceptible  of  exten- 
sion or  improvement.  In  this  way  he  completed  the  perusal  of 
Descartes s  'Geometry,'  after  which  he  passed  on  to  the 
'  Arithmetica  Infinitorum '  of  Wallis.    In  this  work  the 
author  had  suggested  a  method  of  obtaining  the  quadrature 
of  the  circle,  the  practicability  of  which  depended  upon  an 
interpolation.    Newton  set  about  effecting  this,  notwith- 
standing the  discouraging  declaration  of  Wallis,  that  he 
believed    it  to  be  impracticable.     The  attempt  however 
proved  not  merely  successful,  but  in  the  course  of  his  in- 
quiry he  was  led  (1663-4)  to  a  discovery  of  greater  moment, 
the  history  of  which  is  given  under  Binomial  Theorem. 
This  theorem,  combined  with  the  previous  labours  of  Wallis 
and  others,  supplied  Newton  with  a  method  of  deter- 
mining the  area  and  rectification  of  curves,  the  surface  and 
content  of  the  solids  formed  by  their  revolution,  and  the 
position  of  their  centre  of  gravity ;  and  by  similar  means  he 
solved  with  comparative  ease  a  number  of  problems  which 
had  hitherto  baffled  the  attempts  of  mathematicians,  or  of 
which  solutions  had  been  obtained  only  under  particular 
circumstances,  whereby  the  real  difficulty  had  been  rather 
evaded  than  overcome.    The  almost  indefinite  application 
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which  he  continued  to  make  of  this  method,  computing 

the  numerical  values  of  the  formulae  to  which  his  in\o 
ttons  gave  rise,  as  if  he  regarded  the  occupation  xatbc 
source  of  amusement  than  of  labour*  may  possibly  bate 
suggested  by  the  view,  as  novel  as  it  was  important,  «h  • 
took  of  the  mode  whereby  magnitudes  of  every  kind  id 
conceived  to  be  generated,  and  by  the  notion  be  earl)  <. 
tained  of  the  possibility  of  deducing  the  definite  \j 
a  variable  magnitude  from  the  velocity  of  its  incrc*.- 
diminution. 

The  fluxionary  oaloulus  to  which  this  opinion  gaw 
was  invented  by  Newton  in  or  before  the  year  U»:\ 
history  is  given  in  the  article  Fluxions.     The  t  . 
year  he  composed  his '  Analysis  per  Equationes  Numer 
minorum  Infinites,'  a  tract  which  afterwards  caused : 
discussion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  contained  the  i* 
of  fluxions.  For  some  reason  which  it  is  now  ditiku.-  > 
sign,  he  thought  proper  to  conceal  the  substance  of  il~* 
from  the  public  and  even  from  bis  friends.  However  •. 
appearance  of  Mereator's  '  Logarithmotechnia'  in  i 
which  work  Newton  having  recognised  two  of  the  um; 
suits  to  which  his  binomial  theorem  had  previously  <va<u 
him,  namoly,  the  development  of  log  (l-f-x)  asd  the 
m ination  of  the  quadrature  of  the  hyperbola,  he  co&uv. 
cated  the  tract  above  mentioned  to  his  friend  Dt.  Ban 
This  was  not  till  the  month  of  June,  1669.     The  3 1st  J 
following,  Barrow,  with  Newton's  permission,  trai*:. 
the  MS.  to  Mr.  Collins,  at  the  same  time  acquaint:..*;  . 
that  it  was  the  production  of  a  young  friend  of  his  « i 
sessed  a  fine  genius  for  such  inquiries.     Collins  v 
copy  of  the  MS.  and  returned  the  original  to  Dr.  Ba 
The  copy  was  afterwards  found  among  Collins**  paper . 
attested  the  year  in  which  the  original  treatise  La- 
composed.     It  was  first  formally  published  in  17.. 
long  previous  to  that  its  contents  must  have  beec 
widely  diffused  through  CoUins's  correspondence  will. 
of  the  principal  mathematicians  of  the  day,  both  in  E  . . 
and  upon  the  Continent. 

Newton  was  admitted  sub-sizar  in  1661,  became  v. 
in  1664,  and  took  bis  decree  of  B.A.  in  1665.    Id    - 
he  was  a  candidate  with  Mr.  Hobert  Uvedate  for  ti* 
fellowship  of  Trinity  College ;  when  Barrow*  having  t 
the  candidates  on  an  equality  as  regarded  siu.ua  t 
conferred  the  appointment  on  Mr.  Uvedale,  he  Uw 
elder.    In  1667  he  became  junior  fellow,  took  u*  •• 
of  M.A.,  and  became  senior  fellow  in   1668.     lie  - 
ceeded  Dr.  Barrow  as  Lucasian  professor  of  matheno. 
1669. 

The  raging  of  the  plague,  in  1665-6,  induced  NY*:  : 

quit  Cambridge  and  retire  to  Woolsthorpe.      Here  .: ' 

that  he  began  to  reflect  more  particularly  noon  tb*  r: 

of  the  force  by  which  bodies  at  toe  earth's  surface  are 

towards  its  centre,  and  to  conjecture  that  the  same 

might  possibly  extend  te  the  moon*  and  there  be  of  >-r. 

intensity  to  counteract  the  centrifugal  foree  of  that  **i 

and  thereby  retain  it  in  its  orbit  about  the  earth.    L 

pare  this  hypothesis  with  observation,  it  was  nece^-'- 

determine  the  law  according  to  which  the  intenar*   *  • 

a  force  would  vary  with  the  distance  from  the  ear  lb  • 

for  although  no  sensible  variation  can  be  deteciol  *  • 

the  narrow  limits  of  direct  observation,  namely,  the »-  - 

of  the  highest  mountains  or  the  bottom  of  the  & 

mines,  it  was  reasonable  to  presume  that  some  vtr 

would  be  appreciable  at  the  distance  of  the  moon,  i- 

such  case  only  could  the  force  be  just  sufficient  to  e  l* 

act  the  centrifugal  tendency  of  the  revolving  satelliu 

a  mind  so  habituated  to  generalise*  it  was  a  natur- 

tension  of  his  hypothesis  to  suppose  that  the  same  k 

force  which  incessantly  deflects  the  moon  from  a  rer- 

path  might  likewise  aot  upon  the  planets  so  as  u> 

them  in  their  orbits  about  the  sun.    Now  the  assur 

of  an  attractive  force  emanating  from  the  sun  wui 

time  far  from  being  a  novelty,  and  it  had  even  Ut 

sorted  by  Bouiltaud  that  if  suoh  a  force  really   ex.- 

its  intensity  would  vary  inversely  as  the  square    . 

distance  from  the  attracting  body ;  but  neither  Bou 

nor  those  who  entertained  similar  opinions  had  giv< 

proof,  either  empirically  or  otherwise*  of  what    tio 

asserted ;  and  certainly  none  appear  to  have  attain p:  ei      • , 

tablish  that  the  forces  which  retain  the  planets  intbr       ■ 

were  identical,  as  to  their  nature,  with  that  which   d.z .  i| 

stone,  when  let  fall,  to  the  surface  of  the  earth-     Ni  -     I 

shewed  that  the  lav  of.  the  inverts  square  of  the  di»u.     I 
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the  screen,  bo  that  the  deviation  from  the  direction  of  the 
primitive  ray  was  different  in  all,  being  greatest  in  the 
violet  and  least  in  the  red.  He  therefore  came  to  the  im- 
portant conclusion '  that  light  was  not  homogeneous,  but 
composed  of  rays,  some  of  which  were  more  refrangible  than 
others.*  This  discovery  must  have  been  made  subsequent  to 
the  publication  of  Wallis's  optical  lectures,  which  appeared 
in  1669,  for  otherwise  it  is  improbable  that  Newton,  to 
whom  the  revisal  of  the  MS.  was  confided,  and  who  receives 
the  author's  acknowledgements  for  having  '  corrected  se- 
veral oversights,  and  made  some  important  corrections,' 
would  have  permitted  his  friend  to  promulgate  views  so 
erroneous. 

In  the  above  year  however  Newton  began  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  on  optics  at  Cambridge,  and  the  composi- 
tion of  white  light  formed  part  of  the  course.  Seeking  the 
complete  development  of  the  consequences  of  his  discovery, 
4  he  was  conducted,'  says  M.  Biot, '  to  a  multitude  of  ob- 
servations no  less  admirable  for  their  novelty  and  importance, 
than  for  the  sagacity,  address,  and  method  with  which  he 
contrived,  executed,  and  linked  them  one  with  the  other. 
He  thence  composed  his  system  of  optics,  wherein  the  fun- 
damental properties  of  light  were  for  the  first  time  unveiled 
and  established,  and  classed  according  to  pure  experience 
alone,  without  the  slightest  intermixture  of  hypothesis ;  a 
method  of  procedure  which  was  then  as  surprising  and  as 
little  heara  of  as  the  properties  themselves:. . .  .both  the 
physical  and  natural  sciences  were  at  this  time  so  mixed  up 
with  mere  opinions,  that  few  persons  were  capable  of  dis- 
criminating between  a  vague  conjecture  and  a  precise  idea, 
between  a  physical  hypothesis  and  a  law  of  nature  rigour- 
ously  demonstrated.' 

Although  Newton  had  been  thus  successful  in  his  optical 
inquiries,  and  had  detected  the  principal  source  of  indis- 
tinctness in  refracting  telescopes,  he  not  only  did  not  see 
how  this  indistinctness  might  be  removed,  but  even  desig- 
nated all  attempt  as  'desperate'  {Optics,  lib.  i.,  prop.  7); 
and  the  long  interval  which  elapsed  before  the  discovery  of 
the  achromatic  telescope  may  be  attributed  to  the  unme- 
rited reliance  which  in  this  instance  was  placed  in  his  deci- 
sion. He  regarded  as  a  self-evident  truth,  which  it  there- 
fore needed  neither  reason  nor  observation  to  confirm,  that 
the  spectra  formed  by  different  refracting  media  were 
always  of  equal  length  whenever  the  refraction  of  the  mean 
ray  was  the  same;  in  other  words,  that  the  dispersive 
powers  of  different  media  were  the  same  where  their  in- 
dices of  refraction  corresponding  to  the  mean  ray  were 
equal ;  and  although  the  fact  was  controverted  by  some  of 
the  more  respectable  continental  philosophers  who  assailed 
his  doctrines,  the  circumstance  appears  to  have  neither 
shaken  his  belief,  nor  to  have  suggested  the  propriety  of 
convincing  his  opponents  by  an  appeal  to  experiment.  An 
apparent  analogy  also  between  the  lengths  of  the  colours  of 
the  spectrum  and  the  divisions  of  the  harmonic  chord,  led 
him  to  suppose  that  the  refractive  indices  of  any  medium  cor- 
responding to  the  different  coloured  rays  might  be  deduced 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  index  of  refraction  corresponding 
to  the  mean.  Had  he  happened  to  have  repeated  his  experi- 
ments with  different  refracting  substances,  he  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  recognise  the  difference  of  their  dispersive 
powers  even  when  the  refraction  of  the  mean  ray  is  the  same. 
Many  of  his  experiments  he  did  repeat  with  a  prism  of 
water,  but  in  this  instance  he  mixed  with  the  water  '  a  little 
sugar  of  lead '  (Brewster),  his  object  being  merely  to  in- 
crease the  refractive  power  of  the  water ;  but  he  thereby 
unknowingly  also  increased  its  dispersive  power,  and  pro- 
bably rendered  it  sensibly  equal  to  the  dispersion  of  the 
glass  prism  previously  employed.  By  these  mistakes  he 
was  induced  to  forego  all  attempts  to  perfect  the  refracting 
telescope,  and  directed  his  attention  to  the  construction  of 
reflecting  telescopes  on  the  principles  pointed  out  by  James 
Gregory,  in  his  ■  Optica  Promota/ 

In  1668-9  he  had  succeeded;  and  in  1671  he  executed  a 
second  telescope  '  with  his  own  hands,*  which  is  still  care- 
fully preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society.  For 
the  investigations  of  Newton  relative  to  too  colours  of  thin 
transparent  substances  the  reader  is  referred  to  Thin 
Plates.  It  was  in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena  exhibited 
by  such  substances,  and  the  partial  reflexion  and  transmission 
of  Itffht  incident  upon  diaphanous  surfaces,  that  Newton 
devised  his  theory  of  •  fits  of  easy  reflexion  and  transmission.' 
-ht.]  Speaking  of  Newton's  theory  of  colour,  Sir  John 
^o*l  remark*,  •  it  u  %  theory  of  extraordinary  boldness 


and  subtlety,  in  which  great  difficulties  are  evaded  b»  • 
gant  refinements,  and  the  appeal  to  our  ignorance  on  « 
points  is  so  dexterously  backed  by  the  weight  of  our  k 
ledge  on  others,  as  to  silence  if  not  refute  obje-. 
which  at  first  sight  appear  conclusive  against  it.'    (£•  t 
Metrop*  art. '  Light ) 

In  1672  Newton  was  elected  member  of  the  Royal  So-* 
In  1675  he  received  a  dispensation  from  Charles  II.  tj 
tinue  in  his  fellowship  without  taking  orders,    Abov  ; 
year  1687  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  delegates  to  6*  i 
the  privileges  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  agiicc  si 
attacks  of  James  II.   In  1 688  he  took  his  seat  in  pariss* : 
as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  university,  and  *r  - 
sident  in  London  until  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  »*■ 
took  place  the  following  year.    He  was  again  re|r> 
1 703,  but  lost  his  election  in  1 705.    On  no  occasio?    - 
he  appear  to  have  taken  any  conspicuous  part  in  the  ds 
of  the  house.    Prior  to  the  year  1695,  when  he  was  apj>- 
warden  of  the  mint,  with  a  salary  of  from  500/.  to  gov.'  • 
annum,  his  pecuniary  circumstances  are  said  to  hirt 
rather  straightened,  and  whatever  may  have  been  to> 
expectations,  his  friends  seem  to  have  reckoned  upou  *  - 
token  of  liberality  from  Charles  II.  and  his  mesetur.  T 
profligate  reign  of  the  former,  and  the  oppoufai  »'*•  • 
Newton  had  given  to  the  wishes  of  James,  suftVieaO}  . 
count  for  their  expectations  having  been  disappointed  H 
sole  income  is  stated  to  have  been  derived  from  n*  L  - 
sian  professorship,  and  from  the  produce  of  the  ran- 
Woolsthorpe,  the  amount  of  which,  though  aided  bi  r. 
remarkably  temperate  and  abstemious,  ill  accorded  ▼•': 
natural  generosity  of  his  disposition  and  the  freqiit*.: 
sions  which  he  probably  had  of  relieving  the  nece<* 
his  poorer  relations.    His  fellowship  however  mc»? 
been  an  additional  source  of  income,  though  we  :■ 
mention  of  its  amount,  and  the  notion  of  his  having  V 
narrow  circumstances  most  probably  arose  from  i* 
that  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  there  ii  c 
an  order  in  council,  dated. January  28,  1674-5,  wbcr. 
is  excused  from  making  the  customary  payment  of  •-:. 
ling  a  week  '  on  account  of  lib  low  circumstances  : 
represented.'    (Birch,  Hist,  of  Royal  Society  iiu  p  • 
Four  years  after  receiving  the  appointment  of  warden  • . 
mint,  he  was  promoted  to  the  mastership  of  uto  e*u? 
ment  with  a  salary  of  from  1 200/.  to  1 500/.,  and  at  a*  >'.*- 
his  personal  estate  was  valued  at  32,000/. 

About  the  year  1676,  Leibnits  having  heard  of  mist   ■ 
results  obtained  by  Newton  by  means  of  an  infin.u  • 
(the  Binomial  Theorem),  he  expressed  to  Oldeobir; 
wish  to  be  made  acquainted  with  it.    This  led  to  %   ~ 
spondence  between  Newton  and  Leibnits,    whm~ 
former  also  communicated  many  beautiful  theorems  - 
quadrature,  rectification,  &c.  of  curves,  to  which  U 
been  led  by  the  aid  of  his  method  of  fluxions,  bet  ► 
same  time  withheld  all  information  concerning  ti*  ' 
ciples  of  that  method  except  in  the  form  of  anagram. • 
were  very  unlikely  to  be  deciphered.    The  letter  tr .. 
uitz  in  reply  showed  that  he  was  already  in  poster 
method  analogous  to  that  of  fluxions,  and  equal!?  ei*    • 
in  its  applicability.    An  account  of  the  dispute  vitf  i  * 
wards  arose  between  the  English  and  foreign  m*-' 
ticians,  relative  to  the  claims  of  Leibnits  as  an  iod<jc 
inventor  of  the  calculus,  and  the  part  which  Nert  •-. 
self  took  in  the  controversy,  will  be  found  in  the  a 
Fluxions  (vol.  x.,  pp.  331-2),  and  in  Coiotsscira  1 
tolicum  (vol.  vii.,  p.  399). 

The  five  years  preceding  Newton's  appointment' 
wardenship  of  the  mint  were  passed  chiefly  at  C*s» 
During  parts  of  the  years  1692  and  1693  he  suflenri . 
temporary  mental  aberration,  although  it  was  bet**, 
cember,  1692,  and  February,  1693,  that  he  wrote  -> 
celebrated  letters  on  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  at  *~> 
press  request  of  Dr.  Bentley. 

Mr.  van  Swindon,  while  examining  the  HSS.  aoi  - 
graph  letters  of  Huyghens,  met  with  a  small  jounu. 
hand-writing   of  the   latter.     It  is  deposited  in  t 
brary  of  Leyden,  and  contains  the  following  note,  *  ~ 
nicated  by  Mr.  Van  Swinden  to  M.  Biot,  ana  first  pi 
by  the  latter  in  the  '  Biographic  UniverseUe.*   *  2M> 
1694.    Mr.  Colin,  a  Scotchman,  informs  me  that  tr  - 
trious  geometer  Isaac  Newton  has  been  insane  for  t:    i 
eighteen  months,  either  from  excess  of  stud  v.  or  (r     i 
grief  occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  his  chetnir*     | 
ratory,  together  with  many  important  M8S*  hy  art    - 
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the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undiscovered  before  me.' 
(Turner's  Collections  relative  to  the  Town  of  Grantham.) 
But  while  he  thus  contrasted  the  littleness  of  human 
knowledge  with  the  extent  of  human  ignorance,  he  was 
ftilly  conscious  of  the  importance  of  his  own  labours, 
when  compured  with  those  of  his  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries, and  evinced  a  natural  readiness  to  assert 
and  vindicate  his  rights  whenever  occasion  might  require. 
It  were  to  he  wished  that,  by  an  earlier  publication  of  his 
discoveries,  he  had  adopted  the  most  eligible  mode  of  esta- 
blishing the  undoubted  priority  of  his  claim.  Such  a  course, 
by  changing  the  current  of  events,  would  have  left  him  less 
open  to  the  charge  of  having  disregarded  the  claims  of 
others,  or  of  having  suffered  their  reputations  to  be  preju- 
diced by  his  silent  acquiescence  in  the  acts  of  his  colleagues. 
To  judge  of  Newton  from  the  life  of  him  recently  published 
by  Sir  David  Brewster,  we  could  only  infer  that  his  moral 
character  had\  suffered  from  no  one  instance  of  human  in- 
firmity, and  that  every  action  had  been  dictated  by  feelings 
of  benevolence  and  the  love  of  truth.  These  were  indeed 
the  general  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated.  The  un re- 
futed disingenuousness  of  his  behaviour  towards  Leibnitz, 
relative  to  the  discovery  of  the  calculus,  and  the  yet  more 
discreditable  part  which  he  took  in  the  persecution  of  Flam- 
steed  by  the  Royal  Society,  are  exceptions.  Sir  David 
Brewster  considers  Leibnitz  to  have  been  the  only  aggres- 
sor, Newton  the  only  sufferer.  The  MS.  autobiography  of 
Flamsteed  was  not  discovered  by  Mr.  Baily  till  the  year 
following  that  in  which  Sir  D.  Brewster  published  his  life 
of  Newton. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  works  of  Newton,  in  the 
order  of  publication  : — 

1.  '  Prmcipia,'  1G87,  Lond.,  4to. ;  1713,  Camb.,  4 to.,  edited 
by  Cotes;  1726,  Lund.,  4 to.,  edited  by  Pemberton ;  1730, 
Lond.,  2  vols.  8vo.,  illustrated  by  Donick;  1729,  Lond.,  2 
vols.  8vo.,  Englished  by  Motte.  Besides  these)  several 
editions  have  been  published  on  the  Continent.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  MM.  Le  Seur  et  Jacquier,  1 739-42,  Genev., 
4  vols.  4to.,  comprising  a  valuable  running  commentary  on 
the  text,  and  generally  known  as  the*  Jesuits' edition.'  The 
same,  1760,  Colon.  AUobrog. ;  the  same,  1822,  Glasgow,  4 
vols.  8vo.,  edited  by  Wright    (Horsley,  torn.  ii.  and  lii.) 

2.  '  Optics,'  Lond.,  1 704,  4to.  To  the  first  edition,  writ* 
ten  in  English,  were  appended  two  Latin  treatises*  viz. 
*De  Quadratura  Curvarum,'  containing  an  exposition  of  bis 
method  of  fluxions  ;  and  '  Enumeratlo  Ltnearum  tertii  Or- 
dinis,'  containing  an  elegant  classification  of  seventy-two 
curves  of  the  third  order,  with  an  account  of  their  properties, 
but  without  any  information  as  to  the  method  whereby 
those  properties  had  been  investigated.  These  treatises, 
which  had  little  connection  with  the  principal  work,  were 
omitted  in  the  subsequent  editions.  A  Latin  translation  of 
the  'Optics/  by  Dr.  Clarke,  appeared  in  1706,  Lond.,  4to., 
for  which  Newton  presented  the  doctor  with  500/.  The 
other  editions  are,  in  English,  Lond.,  1714,  1721,  1730;  in 
Latin,  Lond.,  1719,  1721,  1728,  Lausanne,  1740,  Padua, 
1773.     (Horsley,  tomes  i.  and  iv.) 

3.  •  Arithmotica  Universalis,'  1707,  Camb.,  8vo.,  com- 
prising the  algebraical  lectures  delivered  by  Newton  at  the 
university,  printed  under  the  inspection  of  Whiston,  and, 
according  to  some  authorities,  without  the  author's  consent. 
Translated  by  Raphson,  1 728,  Lond.,  8vo.  There  are  several 
later  editions,  both  English  and  foreign.  That  by  Castillon, 
Amst,  1760,  is  in  2  vols.  4to.     (Horsley,  torn,  i.) 

4.  '  Analysis  per  Equationes  Numero  Terminorum  Infi- 
nite,' 1711,  Lond.,  4to.  Translated  by  Stewart,  4to.,  Lond., 
1 743.  This  work  was  written  by  Newton,  about  the  year 
1672,  and  intended  as  an  introduction  to  Kinckhuysen's 
•Algebra,'  of  which  he  had  undertaken  to  publish  a  new 
edition.  Motives  now  unknown  induced  him  to  abandon 
this  design.     (Horsley, tome  i.) 

5.  'Methodus  DifferentiahV  a  small  tract  on  interpola- 
tion.    (Horsley,  tome  i.) 

6.  'Do  Mundi  S)slemate,'  1728,  Lond.,  4to.  This  is  a 
popular  account  af  the  truths  contained  in  the  third  book  of 
tho  *  Prmcipia.'  An  Kn^lUh  translation  from  the  original 
MS.  had  been  published  the  previous  year  in  8vo.  There 
arc  later  f  ditiuns.     (Horsley,  tome  iii.) 

7.  'Tl.e  Chronology  of  Autient  Kingdoms  amended:  to 
which  ii  prefixed  a  Chronicle  from  the  first  memory  of 
lining  in  Europe  to  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander 
the  Oreat /  172*,  Lond.,  4to.  It  had  been  surreptitiously 
translated  and  published  at  Paris,  iu  1 725,    The  leader  will 


find  an  able  review  of  this  work,  bf  M.  Daunon.  app«- 
to  Biot's  Life  of  Newton  in  the  'fiiographie  Unnei* 
tome  xxi.,  pp.  180-6.    (Horsley,  tome  v.) 

8.  'Table of  Assays,*  printed  in  Dr.  Arbutb net's  *T 

9.  'Optical  Lectures,'  1728,  Lond.,8vo,  comprising  ■■ 
delivered  in  the  years  1669-70-71.  Translated  into  L- 
1729,  Lond.,  4to.    (Horsley,  tome  iii.) 

10.  'Observations  on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  a 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John/  1733,  Lond*  4to.  (Horsley,  t  •  • 

11.  'A  method  of  Fluxions  and  Analysis  by  1: 
Series,1  translated  into  English  from  the  original  L>* 
John  Colson,  to  which  is  added  a  Commentary  i- 
translator,  1.736,  Lond.,  4 to. 

12.  'Au  Historical  Account  of  two  notable  Corru; 
of  Scripture,*  written  prior  to  1691,  but  first  pubU' 
1754,  Lond.,  under  the  title  of  'Two  Letters  from  b.r  i- 
Newton  to  M.  Le  Cierc'  (Horsley,  tome  v.)    Nemi- 
tributed  some  papers  to  an  edition  of  Varenius't '  (j  ■ . 
phyV  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1672,  8vo. 

The  papers  communicated  by  Newton  to  the  R  }*  * 
ciety  are  comprised  in  vols*  vii-xi.  of  the  *  Tnma 
The  principal  works  of  Newton  were  collected  toe  ,- 
lishea  by  Dr.  Horsley,  under  the  title  of  "  Nevtoa  Upt-i 
quae  extant   omnia,'   1779-85,  Lond.,  5  vols.  to.   \*  \i> 
foregoing  list,  where  a  work  had  been  reprinted  in  i 
ley's  edition,  reference  is  made  to  the  volume.    Tbe ' 
ing  were,  with  few  exceptions,  first  printed  in  II  >r* 
edition : — Tome  i., '  Excerpta  qua&damex  EpistohsNe 
ad  Series    Fluxionesque    pertinentia  ;*    'Artis  Am<  • 
Specimina,  vel  Geometria  Analytical     Tome  iii, '  T 
Lunee.'    Tome  iv.,  '  Letters  on  various  Subjects  ia  N 
Philosophy,  published  from  the  Originals  in  the  Ar- 
of  the  Royal  Society  ;*  '  Letter  to  Mr.  Boyle  on  the  i 
of  Gravitation ;'   '  Tabula  due?,  Calorum  altera,  ah  .■  - 
fraotionum;'  'De  Problematibua  Bernoutlliam*;*  'Po- 
sitions for  determining  tbe  Motion  of  a  Body  urged  S 
Central  Forces;'    'Four  Letters  to  Dr.  Ben  tier;'  H 
mercium  Epistolicum  D.  Johannis  Collins,  et  ahem:* 
Analysi  Promota'  (first  published  by  the  Rojal  Sv  - 
1713:   a  new  edition  appealed,  in   1722);    'Adtliuu- 
Commercii  EpistoHci.'    Tome  v.,  '  A  short  Cbromrie  l 
a  Manuscript,  tbe  property  of  the  Rev.  D.  Ekios,  &  >■ 
Carlisle/    The  minor  works  of  Newton  have  been  o';i 
and  published  under  the  title  of  'Opuscule  Mslhn. 
Philosophies,  et   Philological    collegit  partirnqot  L* 
vertit  ao  recensuit  Joh.  Castillioneus ;'    Laus.  et  Gror- 
tomes  4to.    After  the  death  of  Newton,  Dr.  Pellet  n< 
pointed  by  the  executors  to  examine  Ms  manustr.;  j 
papers,  and  to  select  such  as  ne  deemed  adapted  \  i 
cation.    They  are  eighty-two  in  number,  and  cci>  - 
great  number  of  sheets.    But  many  of  those  on  ttr 
subjects  are  mere  copies  over  and  over  again,  with  ven  •  . 
variations.     Of  these  MSS.,  the  only  ones  which  Dr. i' 
deemed  fit  to  be  printed  were  'The  Chronolog}  *  i!-. 
Abstract  of  the  Chronology,'  the  former  in  ninety-:* 
latter  iu  12  half-sheets  folio.    At  the  same  time  i*  r  - 
mended  for  further  consideration  those  entitled  *  IV 
Corporum ;'   '  Paradoxical  Questions  concerning  .1  - 
sius ;'  '  History  of  the  Prophecies  ;*  and  a  buixi;  < 
mathematical  papers.      A  catalogue  of  these  Ms>  ' 
appended  to  a  bond  given  by  Mr.  Conduit  to  the  •-  - 
trators  of  Newton,  wherein  he  binds  himself  to  ac- 
any  profit  he  may  make  by  their  publication.    A 
them  will  be  found  in  Button's  'Dictionary/    B - 
theological  subjects  are  at  present,  we  believe,  in  u 
session  of  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Portsmouth,  la  * 
may  be  mentioned  the  valuable  and  hitherto  unpc 
collection  of  letters  between  Newton  and  Cotes,  rr.i 
the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  the  *  Pnoaj  •» 
served  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambr*l{? 
Correspondence  of  Newton  with  Mr.  Pepys  and  Mr  ' 
ling  ton,  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Bray  broke ;  *ni 
MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  library,  Oxford. 

(Brewster's  Life  of  Newton,  Lond.,  1831,  19ma:   r 
Life,  in  the  Biog.  Univers.;   Turner's  Coll&etnmt  • 
Hist,  of  Grantham,  containing   the  Papers  Jbrwa* 
Fontenelle  by  Conduit,  the  husband  of  Newton  >  ; 
and   Dr.  Stukeley's  Account  of  the  Infancy  of  Nc 
written  in  1 727 ;   Fontenelle's  'Eloge  de  Newton/  il 
diverses,  La  Haye,  1729,  4to.,  tome  iii.;   Biomxt*.. 
tannica;  Birch's  Hist  of  the  Royal  Society.  Lond .  ; 
4lo.,  vol.  iii.  and  iv. ;  Head*  of  illuetriiu  Peno*t  <" 
Britain,  engraved  by  H<mbr*km  and  Vert**  «ii*  •■ 
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Uves,  by  Birch,  Land.,  1743.  fbl.,  tome  u  p.  147.     The  [  miles  an  hour.    The  course  of  the  river  in  this  part  is  nearly 


eader  may  further  consult  Montucla,  Hist,  dee  Mathem* 
omes  ii.,  Hi.,  iv. ;  Pemberton's  Account  qf  Newton's  Phi- 
osophy;  Maclaurin's  Account  of  Newton's  Discoveries; 
*rie*t  ley's  History  of  Optics ;  Laplace,  Exposition  du  Sys- 
sme  du  Monde,  ohap.  v. ;  Lord  King's  Life  and  Corre- 
pondenee  of  Locke ;  Life  of  Newton*  in  the  Library  of 
Jseful  Knowledge,  &o.) 

NEWTON'S  PRINCIPIA.    [Peincipia/J 

NEWTON,  THOMAS,  born  1704,  died  1782,  having 
een  for  the  laat  twenty  years  of  his  life  bishop  of  Bristol, 
nd  for  the  last  fourteen  dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  a  prelate  of 
ot  very  remarkable  powers,  natural  or  acquired,  but  a  man 
ithout  reproach,  acceptable  in  the  society  of  the  great,  and 
ossessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  general  and  professional 
nowledge. 

He  is  chiefly  known  by  two  works :  an  edition  of  the 
Paradise  Lost/  *ith  notes,  first  published  in  1749,  and  his 
Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies,1  of  which  the  first  volume 
ipeared  in  1755.  Both  had  a  certain,  perhaps  a  high, 
ilebrity  in  their  day,  but  we  look  in  them  in  vain  for  much 
1  either  aeuteness  or  learning.  Both  however  may  be 
irused  by  those  who  do  not  profess  to  be  themselves  critical 
holars  with  advantage ;  ana  the  critical  scholar  in  English 
'  in  biblical  literature  may  meet  occasionally  with  useful 
ingestions.  It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  for  the  bishop  that 
comparison  is  provoked  between  his  work  on  Milton  and 
ie  edition  (a  model  .of  works  of  that  class)  of  the  minor 
nms  by  Warton. 

Bishop  Newton's  course  of  life  was  very  like  that  of  other 
vines  who  have  risen  to  the  episcopal  bench.  He  was 
ft  son  of  a  person  engaged  in  trade,  was  a  pupil  in  the 
amraar-achool  at  Lichfield,  and  afterwards  at  West- 
inster,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
idge ;  was  for  some  years  a  city  preacher,  and  tutor  in  the 
f rconnel  family,  and  in  1 744  preseuted  by  Pulteney  earl  of 
ith,  who  was  his  great  friend  and  patron,  to  the  living  of 
.  Mary-le-Bow.  He  next  became  lecturer  at  8t  George's, 
anover  Square,  prebendary  of  Westminster,  dean  of 
disbury,  sub-almoner,  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  finally  dean 
St.  Paul's. 

NEWTOWN  STEWART,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Ard- 
fcw,  barony  of  Strabane,  county  of  Tyrone,  and  province  of 
Ister.  It  is  seated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moyle,  or  Mourne, 
miles  (English)  north  by  west  from  Omagh,  and  116  miles 
Inglish)  north-west  by  north  from  Dublin  (direct  distances), 
derives  its  name  from  Sir  William  Stewart,  to  whom  the 
jacent  lands  were  granted  by  Charles  I.  Being  sur- 
unded  by  the  mountains  of  Munterloney,  and  command- 
g  the  only  pass  in  this  mountainous  district,  it  was  for- 
trly  regarded  aa  a  place  of  some  importance.  In  1689  it 
is  burnt  by  order  of  James  II.,  and  remained  a  mere  heap 

ruins  till  1737,  when  it  was  restored  by  the  Stewart 
mily.  The  parish  church,  '  a  handsome  building,1  was 
ected  the  same  year,  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Hall  the  then 
t*r  of  Ardstraw,  and  subsequently  bishop  of  Dromore. 
oung,  in  1 780,  described  this  place  as '  a  row  of  neat  stone 
id  slate  cabins.'  It  now  consists  of  three  streets,  which 
b  tolerably  well  built  and  paved,  and  contains  one  or  two 
us.  Its  population,  in  1831,  was  1737,  that  of  the  entire 
"an  of  Ardstrawr  being  1 8,6 1 7.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
e  employed  in  the  neighbouring  quarries.  The  market* 
y  is  Monday.  The  fairs  are  held  on  the  last  Monday  in 
«ry  month. 

(Young  s  Tour  in  Ireland,  Loud.,  1780,  4to. ;   Popula- 
te Returns,) 

NEWTOWN.  [Movtoombkysbirb.] 
NEXT  OF  KIN.  [Consanguinity;  Intestacy.] 
NIAGARA  RIVER  AND  FALLS.  The  Niagara 
ver  unites  lake  Brie  with  lake  Ontario,  which  is  334  feet 
*er  than  lake  Erie.  The  river  descends  through  this  dif- 
rence  in  level  in  the  space  of  about  33  miles.  Near  the 
^ce  where  it  issues  from  lake  Brie  the  river  runa  through 
level  country,  and  its  banks  are  not  much  elevated  above 
»  surface  of  the  water.  The  current  is  gentle,  hardly  ex- 
•ding  two  miles  and  a  half  an  hour.  The  width  of  the 
tor  is  about  one  mile,  and  it  preserves  this  width  until  it 
nves  at  Grand  Island,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  two 
as.  About  ten  miles  lower  down,  at  Navy  Island,  both 
ins  re.  unite,  and  at  this  place  the  river  is  about  two  miles 
joe.  A  little  lower  down,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Welland  or 
btpueway  river,  it  suddenly  contract*  to  less  than  a  mile, 
act  Us  currant  tapidly  increases  from  three  to  seven  or  eight 


due  west,  and  its  banks  begin  to  rise  first  to  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
and  soon  to  twenty,  thirty,  and  fifty  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.    This  rising  of  the  banks  is  not  the  effect  of  a 
rise  in  the  surrounding  country,  which  in  fact  preserves  its 
level  in  a  continuous  plain,  but  it  is  owing  to  the  bed  of  the 
river  descending  on  an  inclined  plane.    The  waters  are 
borne  down  with  great  force  against  the  Canadian  side,  and 
driven  back  by  the  high  rocky  banks,  for  at  this  point  the 
river  suddenly  turns  to  a  course  which  is  east  of  north,  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  great  volume  of  water  is  hurled 
down  over  a  perpendicular  height  of  160  feet  into  a  terrific 
gulf.     Goat  Island  divides  the  cataract.     This  island  is 
about  320  yards  wide.    The  cataract  between  it  and  the 
American  side  is  320  yards  wide,  and  162  feet  high;  but 
between  the  island  and  the  Canadian  side  it  is  700  feet 
wide  and  150  feet  high.     Both  falls  unite  before  they  are 
lost  in  the  gulf  below.    The  American  cataract  descends 
nearly  in  a  perpendicular  line,  and  is  divided  into  two  cata- 
racts by  a  small  rock.    The  fall  between  this  rock  and  Goat 
Island  is  only  ten  yards  wide,  and  is  called  the  cataract  of 
Montmorenci.    The  Canadian  cataract  rolls  over  a  precipice 
projecting  about  fifty  feet  beyond  its  base,  and  the  falling 
water  forms  a  curve,  between  which  and  the  rock  itself  per- 
sons  may  safely  proceed  thirty  or  forty  yards.  This  is  called 
the  Horse-Shoe  Fall.    To  accommodate  the  travellers  who 
visit  the  falls,  a  wooden  bridge  has  been  thrown  across  the 
American  Fall  to  Goat  Island,  a  few  yards  above  the  very 
crest  of  the  cataract,  and  on  the  Canadian  side  a  platform 
has  bean  extended  so  far  as  to  enable  the  traveller  to  look 
immediately  over  the  awful  abyss.  Below  the  Falls  the  river 
flows  with  considerable  rapidity  between  banks  from  200  to 
300  feet  high.    These  banks  are  perpendicular  for  about 
half  their  descent,  but  towards  the  base  they  form  a  slope 
composed  of  the  fragments  which  have  fallen  from  above. 
Four  miles  below  the  Falls,  in  a  semicircular  basin,  there  is  a 
terrific  whirlpool  formed  by  the  water,  which  descends  into 
the  vortex  with  furious  impetuosity,  and  rushes  out  between 
a  narrow  passage  formed  by  perpendicular  cliffs.     Not  far 
from  this  place  the  river  passes  the  low  ridge  called  Queen- 
ston  Heights,  and  enters  the  level  country  which  surrounds 
lake  Ontario. 

This  enormous  volume  of  water  is  thrown  over  a  mass  of 
limestone  rock,  which  lies  in  horizontal  strata :  below  the 
limestone  there  is  a  thicker  mass  of  soft  shale,  which 
crumbles  away  rapidly;  so  that  the  limestone  above  overhangs 
it  forty  feet  or  more,  and  fragments  of  the  superior  rock 
fall  down  from  time  to  time.  Thus  the  cataracts  are  slowly 
changing  their  position,  and  moving  nearer  to  lake  Erie. 
The  deep  channel  in  which  the  river  flows  below  the  Falls 
seems  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  same  cause  that  is  now  in 
operation ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Falls  were  once 
at  Queenston,  which  is  now  seven  milts  below  the  cataract. 
The  high  tableland  extends  from  Queenston  to  lake  Erie 
The  Niagara  descends — 

From  Take  Erie  to  the  head  of  the  Rapids 

above  the  Falls 
By  the  Rapids  above  the  Falls 
By  the  Great  Fall  on  the  American  side    • 
From  the  base  of  the  Falls  to  Queenston    . 
From  Queenston  to  lake  Ontario  • 


15  feet 

51 

»> 

162 

>t 

104 

i* 

2 

»» 

334  feet 

To  obviate  the  interruption  which  the  Falls  of  the  Niagara 
cause  to  navigation,  the  Welland  Canal  has  been  made  on 
the  Canadian  side.    [Canada.] 

(Basil  Hall's  Travels  through  North  America;  Mac 
Qregor's  British  America  ;  Bouchette's  British  Dominions 
in  North  America ;  Darby's  View  qf  the  United  States; 
and  Fowler's  Journal  qf  a  Tour  in  the  State  qf  New  York  ; 
LyeWs  Geology,  i.  275;  Mr.  Bake  well,  jun.,  On  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  in  Loudon's  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  xii.) 

NIAS.    [Sumatra.] 

NICjEA.    [Anatolia.] 

NICANDER,  a  physician,  poet,  and  grammarian,  of 
whose  life  very  few  particulars  are  found  in  antient  authors, 
and  even  those  few  are  doubtful  and  contradictory.  Upon 
the  whole  it  seems  most  probable  that  his  father's  name 
was  Damnaeus  (Eudociaa  Viol.,  ap.  Villois.  Anecd.  Gr.,  vol. 
i.,  p.  308,  and  Anonymi  Scriptoris,  *  Vita  Nic") ;  that  he 
lived  about  01.  clxi,  ii.,  135  b.c,  in  the  reign  of  Attalua 
III.,  the  last  king  of  Pergamus,  to  whom  he  dedicated  one 
of  his  poems  which  is  no  longer  extant  (Suidas ;  Eudoc, 
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Viol. ;  Anon.  Vita) ;  that  be  was  a  native  of  Claros  (Nican- 
dri  Theriaca),  a  small  town  near  Colophon,  whence  he 
is  commonly  called   Colophonius  (Cic,  De  Orat^  lib.  L, 
cap.  16 ;  Suidas,  Anthol.  Gr.) ;   and  that  he  succeeded  his 
father  as  hereditary  priest  of  Apollo  Clarius  (Eudoc*  Viol.; 
Anon.  Vita).    He  appears  to  have  been  rather  a  volumi- 
nous writer,  as  the  titles  of  more  than  twenty  of  his  works 
have  been  preserved ;  but  of  all  these  we  possess  at  present 
only  two  in  a  perfect  state,  with  a  few  fragments  of  some  of 
the  others..    The '  Theriaca '  is  a  poem  consisting  of  nearly 
1000  lines  in  hexameter  verse,  on  the  wounds  caused  by 
different  venomous  animals,  and  the  proper  treatment  of 
each:  it  is  characterised  by  Haller  (Biblioth.  Botan.)  as 
'longa,   incondite,  et  null  his  fidei  farrago.'    It  contains 
however  several  curious  passages  relating  to  natural  history, 
of  which  the  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen.    He  men- 
tions (v.  147,  &c)  a  species  of  serpent,  called  *»#,  which 
always  assumes  the  colour  of  the  ground  over  which  it 
crawls.*     He  places  (v.  183,  &c.)  the  venom  of  serpents  in 
a  membrane  surrounding  the  teeth,  which  is  not  very  far 
Trom  the  truth.    He  describes  the  ichneumon  (v.  190,  &c.) 
and  the  asp,  and  the  way  in  which  the  former  fights  with 
the  latter  and  destroys  its  eggs ;  all  of  which  is  described 
in  very  nearly  the  same  terms  by  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat*  lib. 
viii.,  cap.  35,  36),  and  in  a  great  measure  confirmed  by 
modern  naturalists.    (See  Cuvier's  notes  on  the  above- 
mentioned  chapters  of  Pliny,  in  the  French  translation,  20 
vols.  8vo„  Paris,  1829-33.)     In  speaking  of  the  amphis- 
baena,  he  falls  into  the  vulgar  error  of  his  day,  and  describes 
it  as  having  two  heads  (v.  372,  &c).    The  same  error  is 
found  in  Pliny  {Bui.  Nat.,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  35).    He  divides 
scorpions  into  nine  species,  distinguishing  them  chiefly  by 
their  colour  (v.  769,  &c),  a  mode  of  division  probably 
taken  from  Apollodorus  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.f  lib.  xi.,  cap.  30), 
and  followed  by  iElian  (De  Nat.  Anim.,  lib.  vi.,  cap.  20). 
He  is  the  first  person  who  describes  the  moths  that  flutter 
about  a  candle  at  night,  and  calls  them  faXaivai  (v.  759,  &c). 
He  gives  a  fabulous  account  of  the  basilisk  (v.  396,  &c), 
which  is  followed,  as  might  be  expected,  by  Pliny  (Hist. 
Nat.,  1.  viii.,  cap.  33,  and  1.  xxix.,  c  1 9),  and  by  iBlian  (De 
Nat.  Anim.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  7),  though  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  animal  spoken  of  by  them  could  not  be  the  same 
that  is  called  by  that  name  by  modern  naturalists,  which  is 
found  only  in  America.    [Basilisk;  Cockatrice.]    He 
declares  the  bite  of  the  field-mouse  to  be  poisonous  (v.  815, 
&c),  and  that  the  animal  dies  if  it  should  fall  into  a  wheel- 
rut  ;  both  which  circumstances  are  repeated  by  Pliny  (Hist. 
Nat.,  lib.  viii,  cap.  83)  and  iElian  (De  Nat.  Anim.,  lib.  ii, 
cap.  37).     He  is  one  of  the  earliest  writers  who  mentions 
the  fable  of  the  salamander  (v.  817,  &c).     See  Pliny,  Hist. 
Natn  lib.  x.,  c  86,  and  iElian,  De  Nat.  Anim.,  lib.  ii.,  e.  31. 
He  says  that  wasps  (v.  738,  &c.)  are  generated  by  the  pu- 
trefaction of  the  carcass  of  a  horse  (comp.  Pliny,  Hist.  Natn 
lib.  xvii.,  cap.  18,  and  iElian,  De  Nat.  Anim*,  lib.  i.,  cap.  28), 
and  bees  by  that  of  an  ox  (comp.  iElian,  De  Nat.  Anim., 
lib.  ii.,  cap.  57). 

The  'Alexipharmaca'  is  a  rather  shorter  poem,  written  in 
the  same  metre,  on  poisons  and  their  antidotes,  and  may 
be  considered  as  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  '  Theriaca.* 
Haller* a  judgment  on  this  work  is  as  severe  as  on  the  pre- 
ceding. He  says  of  it,  '  Descriptio  vix  ulla,  symptomata 
fuse1  recensentur,  et  magna  farrago  et  incondita  plantarum 
potissimum  alexipharmacarum  Bubjicitur.'  Among  the 
poisons  of  the  animal  kingdom  he  mentions  (v.  1 1 5,  &c.) 
the  cantharis  of  the  Greeks,  which  is  not  the  Lytta  Vesica- 
toria,  but  the  Melbe  Chicorii;  the  buprestis  (v.  335,  &c), 
Carabu*  Bucidon;  the  blood  of  a  bull  (v.  312);  the  coagu- 
lated milk  in  the  stomach  of  mammiferous  animals  (v.  364, 
&c.) ;  a  species  of  tetraodon  (v.  465,  &c),  Tetraodon  La- 
gocephalus;  the  leach  (v.  495,  &c.%  Hirudo  venenata; 
and  a  species  of  gecko,  edkap&vtpa  (v.  550,  &c).  Among 
the  vegetable  poisons  we  find  the  aconite  (v.  12,  &c), 
'  Aconitum  Lycoctonum ;'  the  coriander  (v.  157,  &c),  which 
has  sometimes  been  fatal  in  Egypt;  the  hemlock  (v.  186, 
&c),  'Conium  ;'  the  colchicum  (v.  249,  &&),  Jfqptpov;  the 
Lotos  dorychnium  (v.  376,  &c.) ;  the  henbane  (v.  415,  &c.), 
•  Hyoscyamus ;'  opium  (v.  433,  &c) ;  and  the  different  spe- 
cies of  fungi  (v.  521,  &c.X  the  growth  of  which  Nicander 
attributes  to  fermentation.  •  Of  mineral  poisons  he  mentions 

•  Comi«» Pliny, •HbLN.t,* lib. viii. cmp. 35.  Th«  hum aceonat of  Um 
crtf,  U  fooiui»l«UArktoU«CI)«iflhii.  ><»««;(.,  c,  178),  aad  in  JOUn(2)# 
jfat.  Jhim^  L  xyL,  e.  4S)w  A 


only  white  lead,  or  carbonate  of  lead  (v.  74.  lea.),  a. 
litharge,  or  protoxide  of  lead  (v.  607,  &c). 

To  counterbalance  in  some  degree  Haller**  unfaToun 
opinion  of  Nicander's  extant  works,  it  ought  in  justice 
be  stated  that  his  knowledge  of  natural  history  appear* 
be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  other  writers  of  his  own  or  e^ 
of  a  later  age,  while  on  the  subject  of  poisons  he-  was  '. 
considered  a  great  authority :  Galen  several  times  q> 
him,  and  Dioscorides,  AeUus,  and  Johannes  Aetuarius  i- 
|  borrowed  from  him  largely. 

With  respect  to  his  merits  as  a  poet,  the  most  opp>.-v 
opinions  are  to  be  found  both  in  sntient  and  m^ 
writers.    In  the  Greek  anthology  Colophon  is  congratuu  • 
for  being  the  birth-place  of  Homer  and  Nicander  (t  u 
270,  ep.  567,  ed.  Brunck.).    Cicero  (De  OraL.  lib.  u  -. 
16),  alluding  to  bis  'Georgia'  (a  poem  not  oowextu 
praises  the  poetical  manner  in  which  he  tresis  a  subjt- 
which  he  was  entirely  ignorant ;  while  Plutarch  {lie  im 
Poetis,  cap.  2)  says  the  'Theriaca '  only  escapes  being p- * 
because  it  is  put  into  metre,  and  will  not  allow  u  i.  • 
called  a  poem,  because  there  is  in  it  '  nothing  of  &*.« 
falsehood.'    This  very  point  Julius  Ctesar  8eal«er  tfci.. 
worthy  of  especial  commendation,  and  says,   *  Jfqros 
laus  quod  ne  quid  ineptum  aut  inepte  dies!.*    i  Ax  tic. 
lib.  v.,  cap.  15.)    He  goes  on  to  praise  the  aeeoncj  <rf  t 
expressions  and  versification,  and  declares  thai  asiast . 
the  Greek  authors  a  more  polished  poet  is  hardly  u;  .- 
found.    M.  Merian,  on  the  other  hand,  in  an  essay 'Us 
ment  les  Sciences  influent  dans  la  Poesie '  (Mew*,  de  'A  . 
Roy.  de  Berlin,  Pan  1776,  p.  423)  mentions  Nicest? 
show  the  antipathy  that  exists  between  the  langu. 
poetry  and  the  subjects  of  which  he  treated.     He  tal*»- 
'  a  grinder  of  antidotes,  who  sang  of  scorpion*,  toak  - 
spiders,'  and  considers  his  poems  as  At  only  lor  the  ap-t 
ries.    Probably  his  poetical  genius  has  been  a  goui 
cramped  by  the  prosaic  character  of  the  subjects  u*' 
has  chosen  for  his  theme ;  and  we  may  fairly  say  ti*i 
writings  contain  quite  as  much  poetry  as  could  be  expr 
from  such  unpromising  materials.    As  for  his  at*'.*  - 
language,  probably  every  one  who  has  ever  read  u 
dozen  lines  of  either  of  his  poems  will  agree  with  Be 
who  says  that  he  studiously  affected  obsolete  and  aauqu 
Words,  and  must  have  been  an  obscure  writer  eves  L> . 
contemporaries.    (Cambridge  Museum  Crit\  tet  i,  a  j: 

The  *  Theriaca'  and  the  '  Alexinhanaaca '  sere  firu v 
lished  in  Greek,  with  the  Scholia  to  both  purmi,  ta 
elder  Aldus,  Venet,  1499,  foL,  at  the  end  of  b»  ediu.-: 
Dioscorides.    The  last  and  best  edition  is  Schneider^  * 
published  the  '  Alexipharmaca '  in  Greek  and  Latin.  • 
the  Scholia  and  copious  notes,  Hate,    1792,   bvo.    ' 
'Theriaca,'  edited  in  the  same  manner,  and  eontaiaiax  - 
the  fragments  of  Nicander's  other  poems,  appeared  ic  - 
Lips.,  1816.    The  '  Theriaca '  was  published  in  the   u 
bridge  Museum  Critieum,'  with  Bentley's  emcnda&ocA 
i.,  p.  370,  &c    There  is  extant  a  Greek  pn-aphrnt .:.  a  ■ 
of  both  poems  (printed  in  Schneider's  editions)**  Etuer- 
of  whom  nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  has  cLat 
same  to  Oppian's  '  Cynegetica '  and  *  Halieutiea.' 

NICANDER,  KARL  AUGUST,  a  rece 
of  considerable  celebrity,  was  born  at  Stregnaa,  «a  tb»  - 
March,  1799,  and  educated  at  the  university  d\.y- 
where  he  made  his  literary  dlbut  in  1820,  first  uo^: 
pseudonym  '  August,'  in  the  '  Kalender  lor  Dane. 
almost  immediately  afterwards  by  his  '  Ruaeavardri  • 
den  forste  Riddsrn'      (The  Runic  Sword,    or  the  r 
Knight),  a  tragedy  which  manifested  great  power.    - 
next  production,  which  was  illustrated  with  designs  n 
friend  Baron  von  Hamilton,  was  that  entitled  *  R-  ■ 
(the  Runes),  a  series  of  sixteen  legendary    *  roaa. 
among  which  that  which  has  lor  its  subject  Knk  \  ** 
the  most  interesting.     Another  production  of  is*  »•' 
kind,  though  founded  not  upon  northern   bat  sot-  1 
story, — namely,  his  *  Enxio,9  an  historical  lyric  to  «. 
romaunts,  appeared  in  a  collection  of  poeoas  by  hx. 
1825-6 ;  and  in  each  of  those  years  he  obtained  a  ana 
dal  from  the  Swedish  academy,  the  latter  of  wtri 
for  his  poem  on  the  'Death  of  Tassof,--e  subject  prcr*. 
treated  with  great  beauty  and  energy  by  the  Russua=  ■ 
Batiushkov.    Admirable  and  touching  as  are  the  stra 
which  the  tragic  tale  of  *  King  Ensio'  are  poored  L* 
deep  as  is  the  pathos,  rich  as  is  the  poetic  eolooriaf 
and  graceful  as  is  the  language,  this  piece  did  not  «*■ 
a  favourite  with  the  public.    It  was  howerer 
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Riviera  of  pepoa.    It  is  separated  on  the  west  from  France  I 
by  the  river  Var,  and  on  the  north  from  the  plains  of  Pied- 
jnont  by  the  Col  de  Tende,  5887  feet  above  the  sea,  over 
which  passes  the  carriage  road  from  Nice  to  Turin.    The 
river  Roia»  a  rapid  stream  coming  from  the  Col  de  Tende, 
crosses  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  of  Nice,  near  the 
borders  of  the  former  republic  and  now  duchy  of  Genoa,  and 
after  a  course  of  about  30  miles  enters  the  sea  near  Ven- 
iiraiglia.    The  greatest  length  of  the  county  of  Nice,  from 
the  sources  of  the  Tinea,  an  affluent  of  the  Var,  in  the  lofty 
recesses  of  the  Alps,  to  the  sea-coast,  is  nearly  50  miles ;  I 
and  its  breadth  varies  from  30  to  40  miles.    The  country 
appears  like  a  section  of  a  vast  amphitheatre,  the  lower 
part  of  which  consists  of  gentle  hills  and  small  valleys 
and   plains,  with  a  southern    aspect.      Being   sheltered 
from  the  northern  winds  by  the  Alps,  it  enjoys  a  very 
genial  climate,  and   is  made   productive  by  cultivation, 
especially  of  olives,  figs,  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  and 
other  fruit.     But  the  climate  of  Nice  is  not  so  mild  in 
winter  as  that  of  ViUafranca,  Mentone,  San  Remo,  Nervi, 
and  other  favoured  spots  on  the  Riviera  of  Genoa ;    and 
the  lemon-tree,  which  in  these  last-mentioned  places  thrives 
in  the  open  fields,  is  reared  at  Nice  on  espaliers  against  walls 
facing  the  south.    (Fodere,  Voyage  aux  Alpe*  maritime*.) 
The  mountains,  which   are   mostly    barren  and   naked, 
occupy  about  two-thirds  of  the  territory  of  Nice. 

The  principal  articles  of  exportation  are,  oil,  which  is 
very  fine,  and  in  good  years  to  the  amount  of  2,500,000 
francs;  silk,  16Q.000  francs ;  oranges  and  lemons,  75,000 
francs;  timber,  106, Q00  francs.  Nice  imports  com,  wine, 
and  cattle,  and  manufactures  of  various  kinds.  The 
population  of  the  whole  county  is  J 04,000.  The  whole 
province  is  '  Porto  franco,1  that  is  to  say,  foreign  goods 
are  introduced  without  paying  duty.  (Bertolotti,  Viaggio 
nelia  Liguria  marittima,  1834.) 

The  principal  towns  are— Nizza;  Sospello,  360Q  inhabit- 
ants ;  V  illafranca,  with  a  good  harbour  and  docks  for  the 
Sardinian  navy,  and  a  strong  castle  pn  the  hill  above,  and 
2500  inhabitants ;  Saorgio,  in  a  strong  position,  often  men- 
tioned in  the  last  wars  between  the  French  and  Sardinian 
troops,  has  2200  inhabitants;  Tenda,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  of  the  same  name,  has  2000  inhabitants. 

The  county  of  Nice,  although  subject  to  the  royal  consti- 
tutions or  legislative  code  of  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  still 
retains  some  local  regulations  and  privileges,  which  date 
from  the  time  of  its  former  Anjou  sovereigns.  It  has  its 
own  senate  or  supreme  court  of  justice,  independent  of  the 
senates  of  Genoa  and  Turin,  ana  having  under  its  jurisdic- 
tiou  the  provinces  of  Oneglia  and  S.  Remo.  The  county  of 
Nice  is  divided  into  fourteen  mandamenti,  or  administrative 
districts,  and  contains  eighty-seven  communes. 

Nice  in  the  twelfth  century  was  a  municipal  common- 
wealth, and  allied  to  Pisa ;  but  the  kings  of  Aragon,  having 
become  masters  of  Provence,  established  their  supremacy 
over  Nice,  leaving  to  the  town  however  its  elective  consuls 
and  its  other  municipal  franchises,  a.d.  1188.  But  Provence 
having  passed  from  tne  Aragonese  to  the  dominion  of  the 
counts  of  Anjou,  in  consequence  of  the  marriage  of  Beatrix, 
daughter  of  Raymond  Berlinghier  IV.  of  Aragon  with 
Charles  of  Aniou,  brother  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  in  1246, 
the  county  of  Nice  became  subject  to  the  Anjou  dynasty  of 
Provence  and  Naples. 

During  the  war  of  the  disputed  succession  of  queen  Joanna 
I.  of  Naples,  the  people  of  Nice  had  recourse  for  protection  to 
Amadeus  VII.  of  Savoy;  and  in  1402  king  Ladislausof 
Naples,  and  soon  after  his  competitors  of  the  house  of  Anjou, 
renounced  their  claims  upon  Nice  to  Amadeus  VIII.,  duke 
of  Savoy  and  prince  of  Piedmont.  The  county  of  Nice  has 
remained  ever  since,  with  brief  interruptions  of  temporary 
conquest,  subject  to  the  house  of  Savoy,  under  which  it  has 
attained  its  present  state  of  prosperity. 

The  county  of  Nice  has  produced  several  distinguished 
men,  among  others  the  amiable  poet  Passeroni,  who  died  at 
Milan  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  the  painters 
Brea  and  Vanloo :  Papon,  author  of  a  valuable  '  Histoire 
Generale  de  Provence ;'  Marshal  Massena,  well  known  in 
the  wars  of  Napoleon ;  and  the  naturalist  and  traveller 
Pacho,  who  wrote  a  description  of  Cyrenaica  and  Marma- 
rica,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1828,  at  an  early  age. 

The  language  of  Nice  is  a  dialect  of  the  Langne  d'Oc,  or 
Provencal,  but  through  its  vicinity  to  and  connection  with 
Italy,  Italian  terminations  and  words  have  in  many  instances 
■uperseded  those  of  the  old  language  of  the  troubadours. 


It  has  been  used  by  several  native  poets.    The  follow.:.:  j 
a  specimen,  describing  a  sanctuary  raised  on   the  r 
of  the  antient  town  of  Uemenelium : — 

'  Eofto,  «a  acheu  luec  dcttrac  •  wltUti 
Un  mortal  «us[rirai  b»itis«e  ua  Baniuari ; 
Don  era  GiupiUr  e  seat  dtea  flmputuaot. 
L'erteodaat  6c  la  croua  •'  «l*v«  tnoafaot.* 

The  annual  arrivals  of  vessels  in  the  port  of  Ni<v  - 
reckoned  at  about  2000,  being  chiefly  small  craft,  and  m  - 
French  or  Italian.     (Serrtstori,  Saggio  Siatishto.) 

NICE  (in  Italian,  Nizza\  a  town  in  Italy,   form.- 
capital  of  an  Italian  county,  subject  to  the  duke  of  S^ 
now  king  of  Sardinia,  afterwards  incorporated  m.;h 
French  empire,  and  now  again  subject  to  its  former  -  * 
reign.    It  is  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  at>.  u 
miles  east  of  the  Var,  which  separates  Italy  from  ¥i. 
and  92  miles  south  by  west  of  Turin,  and  as  far  south--. 
of  Genoa,  in  43°  41'  N.  lat.  and  7°  16'  K.  long. 

Nice  was  founded  by  the  Greeks  of  M  astilia,  and  for 
by  them  to  repress  the  neighbouring  tribes   and  secure 
navigation  of  the  adjacent  sea.     Its  name  was  wniu 
Greek  Nfcaia  (8trabo,  p.  184.  Casauk).  It  continued  $ . 
to  the  Massilians  after  the  establishment  of  the  Var  as 
boundary  of  Gaul  and  Italy,  though  it  was  within  tbt  fc, 
dary  of  Italy.    In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  atraeg  fornv** 
It  was  besieged,  aj>.  1543,  by  the  French,  under  Fna^.*  \ . 
on  the  land  side,  and  by  t  be  Turkish  fleet,  under  Rtrta  *  - 
on  the  sea  side.     It  was  taken  and  plundered,  exrep  * 
citadel,  which  held  out    The  town  was  again  taken  u\ 
French  in  1691,  1706,  and   1944.    It  vrae  seised  i> 
French,  without  resistance,  in  1791,  and  annexed  *  ■ 
republic,  being  made  the  capital  of  the  department  ol  A 
Maritime*.      By   the  new  arrangements  of  texntun 
1 8 1 4- 1 5,  it  reverted  to  Sardinia. 

Nice  is  pleasantly  situated,  being  bounded  on  the  * 
by  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  open  on  the  south  to  tit  • 
The  citadel  of  Mont-Albano,  on  a  high  and  pointed  - 
overhangs  the  town,  and  the  Feglion,  a  mountain  i<>  - 
passes  it  on  the  west  side,  separating  it  from  the  t 
called  La  Croix  de  Marbre  (the  marble  cross),  or  *jl*< 
the    English  quarter,  from  the  number  of  En^loc  * 
resort  to  it  in  time  of  peace.    In  this  suburb  the  huu*.  ■  • 
painted  externally  in  fresco,  and  surrounded  wua  £*r< 
containing  standard  orange  and  lemon  trees.    Tt*  i  • 
itself  is  divided  into  two  parte,  distinguished  M§pc;.*<j> 
the  old  and  new  towns.     The  streets  of  the  faatt    * 
narrow;  the  latter  is  better  laid  out,  and  the  W-- 
painted,  like  those  of  the  English  quarter.     There  vt 
squares,  one  of  them  surrounded  with  porticos*  sr«i 
handsome.    Adjacent  to  the  other  is  a  raised  terrm;  • 
serves  for  a  defence  of  the  town  against  the  sea  aid 
public  walk.    On  this  terrace  is  a  poorly-executed  >'  ■'- 
Catherine  Seguiran,  a  heroine,  who  assisted  in  the  . 
of  Nice  against  the  Turks.    The  ramparts  of  the  t*  » 
the  land  side,  form  another  promenade.     The  r..:.. 
or  church  of  Santa  Reparata  is  the  chief  public  bul  t  .^ 
The  climate  of  Nice  has  been  much  celebrated  •  - 
mildness,  but  has  been  probably  overpraised.    TK     . 
bourhood  of  the  Alps,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  J  * 
Bise,  a  keen  searching  wind,  renders  the  air  frequt*.    * 
cold,  and  even  frosty  in  winter  and  spring ;  and  tic    ■ 
summer  is  excessive.    It  is  however  much  re«eru< 
invalids  and  other  strangers,  especially  .English.    "In- 
flux of  visitors  greatly  augments  the  population  of  :k  ' 
which  in  1824  consisted  of  25,851  inhabitants* Aj. 
Sardfj) ;  but  it  appears  to  have  increased  considerab.  * 
as  Bertolotti  (Viaggio  nella  Liguria  mart  as  ma.    * 
reckons  the  population  of  Nizsa  at  nearly  30,000.  Th.  • 
and  rides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  age 
There  are  many  pleasant  country-houses  on  the  sW;  t 
adjacent  hills,  and  near  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  r 
Cemenelium,  now  the  hamlet  of  Cimtez.  There  are  a  ~*  • 
baths,  good  inns,  cafes,  a  publio  library,  and  agreeable  - 
Provisions  (except  game)  are  good  and  plentiful ;  tiiv 
and  oil  are  excellent    There  are  in  the  town  son*  - 
cotton,  and  paper  mills,  a  great  number  of  oil  i 
and  a  tobacco  manufactory.    Soap,  liqueurs,  essence 
perfumery  are  also  made.    The  port,  which  is  prote 
a  mole,  is  spacious  and  secure.    Vessels  of  300  to  » 
enter  it.    Tne  chief  trade  is  in  silk,  oranges  and  other  r 
and  in  the  manufactures  of  the  town.  The  noadatead  ' 
afford  anchorage  to  a  hundred  vessels  of  the  use.    N  * 
a  bishop's  see. 
)     Nidi,  TMB  COUNCIL  OF,  was  the  tret  and  ^ 
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Fracturarum  S  ignis,  Oribasii  duo  de  Fractis  et  de  Luxatis : 
e  Collectione  Nicet®  ab  antiquiasimo  et  optimo  codice 
Florectino  descripti,  conversi,  atque  editi  ab  Antonio  Coc- 
chio.  &c'  Perhaps  he  U  the  person  to  whom  Theo- 
phylact's  fifty-fifth  letter  is  addressed,  who  is  styled  '  Phy- 
sician to  the  King/  larphc  /tanXfo*.  (Fabr.,  Bibl.  Gr. ; 
Haller,  Bibl.  Clururg.) 

'NICHE  (from  the  Italian  nieMa,  signifying  also  a  nook), 
a  small  recess,  or  concavity  in  the  face  of  a  wall  for  the 
purpose  of  containing  a  statue.  The  use  of  niches  seems  to 
have  originated  with  the  Romans,  for  scarcely  any  thing  of 
the  kind  occurs  in  the  architecture  of  the  Greeks  them- 
selves, who  rarely  employed  statues  in  any  way  as  external 
decorations  to  their  edifices,  sculpture  being  so  applied  by 
them  only  as  fries es  or  within  pediments.  In  Italian  ar- 
chitecture, on  the  contrary,  niches  are  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  often  enter  very  largely  into  a  design  as  prin- 
cipal features  in  the  composition. 

Niches  are  usually  semicircular  in  plan,  and  round- 
headed,  that  is,  covered  by  the  quarter  of  a  hollow  sphere, 
owing  to  which  the  shadow  within  the  concavity  produces  a 
highly  beautiful  curve.  They  are  however  occasionally  made 
square  in  plan,  in  which  case  they  are  square-headed  (as  in 
the  front  ortheNational  Gallery,  London);  but  square-headed 
niches  are  sometimes  made  circular  in  plan,  though  round- 
headed  ones  are  never  made  square.  Niches  exhibit  still 
greater  diversity  in  the  modes  of  decorating  them :  in  this 
country  it  has  usually  been  the  fashion  to  leave  them  quite 
plain,  and,  oftener  than  not,  quite  empty  also ;  although  a 
niche  without  a  statue,  vase,  or  some  piece  of  sculpture  in 
it,  is  rather  a  questionable  feature,  suggesting  to  the  spectator 
the  absence  of  the  object  which  it  is  intended  to  receive ; 
therefore,  as  has  been  remarked,  not  very  much  better  than 
an  empty  picture-frame  hung  up  in  a  room,  the  only  thing 
which  diminishes  the  impropriety  being  that  though  the 
frame  can  be  hung  up  when  the  picture  is  provided  for  it,  a 
niche  must  be  provided  first,  ana  a  statue  can  be  placed  in 
it  afterwards  at  any  time. 

When  niches  are  decorated  they  are  usually  placed  within 
a  square-headed  panel,  having  architraves  and  other  dress- 
ings like  those  of  windows,  and  therefore  admit  of  as  much 
variety  of  design  as  windows  themselves.  Many  Italian 
architects  have  given  them  columns,  and  thus  converted 
them  into  small  tabernacles  (as  in  the  upper  order  of  the 
side  elevations  of  St.  Paul's),  or  have  otherwise  bestowed  so 
much  enrichment  upon  them  that  the  statues  within  them 
are  almost  lost. 

As  to  the  relative  size  of  niches,  that  must  depend  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  design.  When  decorated  like  win- 
dows they  are  generally  o?  the  same  'dimensions  as  the 
windows  themselves,  if  there  are  any  in  the  composition ; 
bat  cases  may  occur  where  it  may  be  advisable  to  make  a 
niche  in  the  centre  of  a  design  a  more  important  feature 
than  any  of  the  windows  in  it  On  the  other  hand,  small 
plain  niches  between  windows,  when  the  intervals  between 
the  latter  are  very  considerable,  may  be  employed  with  good 
effect,  and  so  as  to  produce  a  pleasing  degree  of  variety  and 
contrast  without  confusion,  and  also  afford  the  opportunity 
of  introducing  mezzanine  windows  over  them ;  for  instance, 
five  windows  in  width  below  would  give  four  such  niches  be- 
tween those  of  the  principal  floor,  and  four  attic  or  mezza- 
nine windows  above  them,  making  nine  in  all  for  that  story, 
which  might  therefore  be  divided  off  into  small  rooms. 

NICHOLAS  I.,  a  deacon  of  Rome,  was  elected  pone, 
mainly  through  the  influence  of  the  emperor  Louis  II.,  who 
was  then  at  Rome,  in  April,  a.d.  858,  and  was  consecrated 
in  St  Peter's  church  in  presence  of  the  emperor.  The  new 
pope  sent  legates  to  Constantinople  to  urge  the  emperor 
Michael  IIL  to  restore  Ignatius  to  the  patriarchal  see, 
into  which  Photius  had  intruded  himself,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  reclaim  the  dioceses  of  Blyricum,  Apulia,  Ca- 
labria, and  Siefly,  which  the  court  of  Constantinople  had  de- 
tached from  the  see  of  Rome  during  the  schism  of  the 
Iconoclasts,  and  which,  after  that  schism  had  been  put 
down  by  the  Eastern  emperors,  had  not  been  restored. 
(Thomassin,  Discipline  de  VEglue,  vol.  i.)  The  allegiance 
paid  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  Charlemagne  and  his  suc- 
cessors as  emperors  of  the  West  had  greatly  widened  the 
breach  between  the  Roman  see  and  the  Byzantines,  and  the 
schism  of  Photius  completed  the  separation  of  the  two 
churches.  Nicholas  excommunicated  Photius,  who  in  re* 
turn,  at  a  council  assembled  at  Constantinople,  anathema- 
thixed  Nicholas  and  his  followers,  asserting  at  the  same 


time,  that  'since  the  seat  of  the  empire  had  been  rem** 
from  Rome  to  Constantinople,  the  primacy  and  prhuajq 
enjoyed  till  then  by  the  Roman  see  had  become  tranWr r- 
unto  that  of  the  new  capital.'    The  legates  of  Nichol*  ^ 
turned  to  Rome  without  effecting  any  thins;.     In  the  v? 
865  Nicholas  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  into  the 
som  of  the  church  Bogoris,  king  of  the  Bulgarian*,  i 
part  of  his  nation.    But  on  the  other  side  he  involved  h  : 
self  in  a  serious  dispute  with  his  former  patron  the  *z 
peror  Louis,  on  account  of  Lotharius,  king  of  Lorn** 
Laving  repudiated  Theotberg  his  wife  and  married  hi*  *v 
cubineWaldrada.  The  pope  bad  appointed  the  archbaho « 
Treves  and  Cologne  as  nis  legates  to  examine  into  the  if 
but  the  legates,  in  a  council  held  at  Metz,  ajx.  863,  obu. 
a  decision  in  favour  of  Lotharius,  upon  which  Nici. 
assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  a.d.  864,  in  which  the  •• 
archbishops  were  deposed,  and  Lotharius's  divorce  and  ai 
riage  were  declared  null.    The  emperor  Louis  took 
part  of  the  archbishops,  and  marched  with  troops  to  Re 
to  oblige  the  pope  to  revoke  the  sentence.    An  aSm  v  * 
place  in  front  of  St  Peter's  church  between  the  soldien 
the  emperor  and  the  Pope's  followers,  but  the  emperor  *vi 
after  consented  to  withdraw  his  troops.    In  Che  jear  •»' : 
Basil  the  Macedonian,  having  murdered  the  emperor  M 
chael,  succeeded  him  on   the  throne,  and  shoruy  tfa 
restored  Ignatius  to  the  patriarchal  see  and  banished  Pi  - 
this.    Nicholas  himself  aied  at  Rome  in  the  same  y-~ 
and  was  succeeded  by  Adrian  II.  Nicholas  has  left  a  zc 
ber  of  letters  upon  questions  of  church  doctrine  and  L- 
pline,  which  are  inserted  in  Coleti's '  Collection  of  Coucc 

NICHOLAS  II.,  Gerard  of  Burgundy,  succeeded  Sits  - 
IX.  as  pope,  a.d.  1059.    An  opposite  faction  cho*e  J..* 
bishop  of  Velletri,  who  took  the  name  of  Benedict  X,  » 
the  council  of  Sutri  disavowed  him,  and  Benedict  wisor^-  | 
to  resign  his  claim.  Nicholas  assembled  a  council  at  fee 
which  passed  a  decree  concerning  the  mode  of  electa* : 
pope.   This  important  decree  is  in  the  collection  of  coca* 
and  also  in  Muratori's  '  Rerum  Italicarum  Seriptoita'  > 
cholas  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Normans,  vb*  te 
occupied  Southern  Italy,  and  bestowed  on  Robert  Gwatt 
the  auchy  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  as  a  fief  ef  the  Rosa: 
see.    He  died  soon  after,  in  1061,  and  was  sigcesoVd  »- 
Alexander  II. 

NICHOLAS  in.,  Giovanni  Gaetani,  of  a  noble  Roma 
family,  succeeded  John  XXI.  in  1277.  He  prevaiVel  an  tv 
emperor  Rudolf  of  Habsburg,  who  was  little  acquainted  *  . 
Italian  affairs,  to  confirm  the  various  grants  of  temfar 
alleged  to  have  been  made  to  the  see  of  Rome  by  forar 
emperors,  and  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna  among  the  r» 
(Fontanini,  DelDominio  Temporal*  delta  Santa  Ctona  c 
his  controversy  with  Muratori  on  the  subject)  N*i-» 
quarrelled  with  Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples,  cod  * 
prived  him  of  the  dignity  of  senator  of  Rome.  Hi  :* 
been  accused  of  nepotism,  that  is  to  say,  of  having  ear*., 
his  nephews  and  other  relatives.  He  died  aj>.  129c-  w. 
was  succeeded  by  Martin  IV. 

NICHOLAS  IV.,  a  Franciscan  monk,  and  a  nsc* 
Ascoli  in  the  Marches,  was  raised  to  the  papal  see  aft*  <k-* 
death  of  Honorius  IV.,  aj>.  1288.  He  favoured  ta«  an*> 
sions  of  Charles  II.  of  Anjou  upon  the  island  of  Scot,  u^ 
excommunicated  James  of  Aragon  and  his  partuaiK  i  £- 
island.    He  received  an  embassy  from  a  'Tartar  kbaa  « • 
promised  to  assist  the  Christians  in  the  recovery  of  ra- 
tine.   Nicholas  died  in  1292,  and  was  succeeded  by  U  -■ 
tine  V.    Nicholas  left  several  theological  works. 

NICHOLAS  V.,  Tommaso  da  Sarxana,  was  elected  >  - 
after  the  death  of  Eugenius  IV.  in  1447.    He  sooa  *  ' 
terminated  the  schism  in  the  Western  church  by  pre™. 
upon  Felix  Vn  who  had  been  elected  pope  by  the  a: 
of  Basle  in  1439,  to  abdicate  in  his  favour,  ana  thus  re* " 
peace  to  the  Christian  world:  Felix  did  this  with  if 
grace  in  the  year  1449.    [Amaosus  VHI.1    At  the  ^ 
time,  as  if  influenced  by  the  example  of  the  heeds  o' 
church,  the  sovereigns  and  states  of  Italy  seemed  to  f«» 
their  feuds,  at  least  for  awhile,  and  Italy  enjoyed  *• 
years  of  internal  peace,  a  rare  occurrence  in  the  haur 
the  middle  ages.    The  pope,  who  was  a  patron  of  lea.-: 
availed  himself  of  this  period  of  repose  to  collect  book*  • 
MSS.,  and  to  have  translations  made  of  the  Greek  c'u* 
and  of  the  fathers  of  the  Eastern  church ;  he  received  a>  - 
tronised  learned  men  from  various  countries,  and  cap* 
from  Greece,  at  that  time  overpowered  and  drvastau. 
(he  Tttfks;  and  he  embellished  Rome  with  sumptev  w 
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only  acid  which  readily  acts  upon  nickel.  Nickel  occurs  in 
meteoric  iron  and  aerolites.    [Aerolites.] 

The  uses  of  nickel  are  very  limited,  and  until  within  a 
few  years  it  was  scarcely  employed  at  all ;  but  it  is  noW 
very  usefully  employed,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  in 
forming  an  alloy  with  copper  and  zinc,  known  by  the  name 
of  German  silver.  Its  oxides  impart  a  green  colour  to 
glass  and  porcelain. 

The  ores  of  nickel  are  few  in  number : — 

Sulphuret  of  Nickel.  Capillary  Nickel. — This  occurs  in 
regular  hexagonal  capillary  crystals.  Primary  form  a  rhom- 
boid; colour  brass-yellow  or  greyish;  lustre  metallic; 
hardness,  scratches  mica,  and  is  scratched  by  felspar. 
Opaque,  brittle. 

It  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  before  the  blow-pipe,  when 
strongly  heated,  gives  a  malleable  and  metallic  button. 

It  occurs  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  Saxony,  &c. 

Analysis  by  Arfwedson  :— 

Sulphur       .  .         34*26 

Nickel  .  .         64*35 


98*61 


Arseniuret  of  Nickel.  Copper  Nickel. — Occurs  crys- 
talled, botryoidal,  reniform,  and  amorphous.  Primary 
form  a  right  rhombic  prism ;  structure  compact,  fibrous ; 
fracture  uneven,  conchoidal,  splintery;  hardness  5*0  to 
6' 5;  colour  yellowish  and  greyish  red;  lustre  metallic. 
Opaque.     Specific  gravity  7*655. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  on  charcoal  emits  an  alliaceous 
smell,  and  melts. 

It  is  found  in  Cornwall,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  &c,  and  also 
in  South  America. 

Analysis  by  Pfaff  :— 

Nickel      .  .  .         48*90 


Arsenic 
Iron 
Lead 
Sulphur 


46 '42 
0*34 
0*56 
0*80 

97*02 


Sulpho- arseniuret  of  Nickel.  Nickelglanz.  Grey 
Nickel. — Occurs  massive.  Structure  granular;  fractuve 
uneven.  Easily  frangible.  Colour  pale  lead-grey.  Opaque. 
Specific  gravity  6  •  129. 

Found  in  Sweden  and  in  the  Harz,  &c. 
Analysis  of  a  specimen  from  Loos,  in  Nelsingland,  by 
Berzelius,  which  was  mixed  with  some  mispickel  • — 
Nickel  .  ,         29*9 

Arsenic         , 
Sulphur 
Cobalt 
Iron 

97*6 
Silicate  of  Nickel.    Pimelite.— Occurs  massive,  and  in- 
vesting other  minerals.    Colour  apple  or  yellowish  green. 
It  is  earthy,  dull,  opaque,  soft  and  greasy  to  the  feel.    It  is 
infusible  before  the  blow-pipe,  but  becomes  of  a  dark- grey 
colour. 
It  is  found  in  Sweden  and  the  Harz. 
Analysis  by  Kiaproth : — 

Silica  .  .         35 


Oxide  of  Nickel 
Alumina     . 
Lime       .    . 
Magnesia    . 
Water 


15*62 
5*10 
0*40 
2-25 

37*91 

96*28 


Arteniate  of  Nickel.— Occurs  powdery  on  the  surface  of 
arseniuret  of  nickel,  and  massive.    Colour  greenish  white 
and  green.    Opaque. 
Found  in  Alleraont,  Hesse,  &c, 
Analysis  by  Stromeyer: — 

Arsenic  acid  .         36*97 

Oxide  of  Nickel       .        37*35 
Water         „  #         24' 32 


98*64 


We  proceed  now  to  the  artificial  compounds  of  nickel. 
Oxygen  and  Nickel  combine  in  two  proportions,  forming 
the  protoxide  and  sesqui-oxide  or  peroxide. 
Protoxide  of  Nickel  may  be  obtained  by  adding  potash  or 


soda  to  a  solution  of  any  salt  of  nickel,  by  which  a  p- 
hydrate  is  precipitated ;  this,  heated  to  redness,  loses  « 
and  becomes  of  a  dark  colour.    It  may  also  be  procur 
heating  nitrate  of  nickel  to  redness.    It  is  in*ol*:l. 
water,  readily  dissolved  by  most  acids,  and  weld*  „- 
solutions.    It  is  not  reducible  to  the  metallic  state  by 
alone,  and  is  not  attracted  by  the  magnet.    Oxide  of  r 
is  insoluble  in  potash  or  soda,  but  readily  dissolves  »* 
monia;  the  solution  has  a  fine  azure-blue  colour,  ai- 
de com  posed  by  potash  or  soda.  It  is  the  base  of  all  \h  • 
of  nickel. 
It  is  composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen       •  •  + 

One  equivalent  of  nickel        •  •  *2S 

Equivalent  .  36 

Peroxide  of  Nickel  may  be  obtained  by  adding  a  *- ' . 
of  chloride  (or  hypochlorite)  of  lime  to  one  of  a:\- 
nickel,  or  by  transmitting  chlorine  gas  through  « .■ 
which  hydrate  of  nickel  is  suspended.    The  perovi?  - 
obtained  is  of  a  black  colour,  insoluble  in  dilute  aci  It 
ash,  or  soda.    When  added  to  a  mixture  of  amnion  * 
its  carbonate,  azotic  gas  is  evolved,  and  the  peivvcV. 
coming  protoxide,  is  dissolved.    At  a  red  hea*.  r.  \ 
oxygen  gas,  and  with  hydrochloric  acid  gives  out  e  j  : 
gas.  and  forms  chloride  of  nickel. 
It  is  composed  of 

One  and  a  half  equivalent  of  oxygen  1 2 

One  equivalent  of  nickel         •  •         J? 

Equivalent  .         Alt 

Chloride  of  Nickel  is  formed  by  dissolving  eitt-* 
protoxide  or  peroxide  of  the  metal  in  hydrochloric  ar  . 
colour  is  a  fine  emerald-green ;  and  by  evaporating  uV  • 
tion,  green  filamentous  crystals  containing  water  ar?  ' 
This  salt  deliquesces  in  a  moist  atmosphere.     W* 
prived  of  water  it  has  a  yellow  colour  and  a   m.  i 
appearance ;  it  is  volatile,  and  may  he  sublimed  at 
temperature.    The  solution  is  decomposed  by  the  - 
and  their  carbonates,  but  ammonia  added  in  e\cea  : 
solves  the  precipitate  at  first  formed. 
Chloride  of  nickel  is  composed  of 
One  equivalent  of  chlorine 
One  equivalent  of  nickel         •  •       •& 

Equivalent         .        €4 

The  fluoride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  nickel  are  oa  -- 
known,  and  are  of  but  little  importance. 

Sulphur  and  Nickel  combine  in  two  proportions,  f .: 
the  sulphuret  and  disulphuret. 

Sulphuret  of  Nickel  is  prepared  either  by  heating  " 
lie  nickel  or  the  oxide  with  sulphur ;  or  it  may  be  ?r 
by  adding  a  hydrosulphate  to  a  solution  of  nickel, 
certain  extent  by  passing  hydrosulphuric  acid  ga- 
neutral  solution  of  nickel.    The  precipitated  si:};: 
nearly  black,  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  th* 
tion  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas ;  the  sulphuret  pr?   * 
the  dry  way  is  of  a  greyish-yellow  colour,  and  wl   > . . 
regia  (or  nascent  chlorine)  for  solution. 

Sulphuret  of  nickel  consists  of 
One  equivalent  of  sulphur 
One  equivalent  of  nickel 


.  * 


Equivalent 


u 


Disulphuret  of  Nickel  may  be  prepared  by  traa»= 
hydrogen  gas  over  sulphate  of  nickel  at  a  red  b-.*. ' 
colour  is  lighter,  and  it  is  more  fusible  than  the  si:'-  - 
and  consists  of 

One  equivalent  of  sulphur     .  .         76 

Two  equivalents  of  nickel       •  .  Z> ' 

Equivalent 

Phosphuret  of  Nickel  is  formed  by  the  action  *' 
phorus  upon  nickel  heated  to  redness;  the  result::  _ 
pound  is  whitish,  brittle,  and  is  decomposed  when  c  . 
to  heat  and  air.  It  is  more  fusible  than  the  me:« 
according  to  Pelletier,  is  composed  of  17  phosphor^  - 
nickel;  while  Lam  pad  i  us  states  its  composition  to 
phosphorus  +  87  nickel. 

Cyanide  of  Nickel  is  prepared  by  adding  a  soluble  .-• . 
to  a  solution  of  nickel,  or  when  hydrocyanic  acid  i>  - 
with  acetate  of  nickel. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Nickel  is  a  greyish  or  rns^  -J 


N  I  C 
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marks  on  the  History  of  the  Rosicrucians  and  Freemasons** 
his  'Tour  through  Germany,*  &c,  to  say  nothing  of  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  pieces  contributed  by  him  to  different  jour- 
nals, prove  the  variety  of  his  information  and  the  activity  of 
bis  mind.     He  died  in  181 1,  at  the  age  of  78. 

NICOLA'ITANS,  a  sect  of  heretics,  who  arose  in  the 
first  century,  and  are  mentioned  with  strong  disapprobation 
in  Rev.,  ii.  6,  15.  They  appear,  from  the  statements  of  the 
early  writers,  to  have  held  the  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics,  and 
to  have  lived  impurely.  It  is  generally  supposed  that '  the 
doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitans'  {Rev.  ii.  15)  is  the  6ame  as  '  the 
doctrine  of  Balaam'  (v.  14),  namely,  'to  eat  things  sacrificed 
to  idols,  and  to  commit  fornication.'  Indeed  some  critics 
suppose  the  name  NucoXao?  in  this  passage  to  be  merely  trans- 
lated from  Dlf?3  ana"  used  symbolically,  deriving  the  former 

word  from  vicaw  and  Xaoc,  and  the  latter  from  the  syno- 
nymous Hebrew  words  JD3  and  DV»    (Robinson's  Greek 

Lexicon  to  tlie  New  Testament.)  The  early  writers  trace 
the  origin  of  this  sect  to  Nicolas  the  Deacon  {Ads,  vL  5), 
but  some  of  them  acquit  him  of  holding  the  sentiments  of 
the  Nicolaitans,  and  ascribe  the  rise  of  the  heresy  to  an  im- 
proper advantage  taken  of  some  incautious  expressions 
which  he  had  used. 

(Mosheim's  Ecc.  Hist. ;  Winer's  Bibltsches  Realworter- 
bitch ;  Neander's  Kircttengeschichte.) 

NICOLA'US  MYREPSUS  (Gr.,  o  pugM^fc, 4  the  oint- 
ineut-maker'),  author  of  a  work,  *  De  Compositione  Medica- 
mentorum,'  written  in  Greek,  but  of  which  hitherto  only  a 
Latin  translation  has  been  published.  Very  little  is  known 
of  the  events  of  his  life,  and  of  this  little  the  greater  part 
is  to  be  gleaned  from  hints  and  expressions  scattered  up 
and  down  in  his  own  work.  He  is  generally  considered 
to  be  the  last  of  the  Greek  medical  writers  (if  indeed,  as 
Friend  says,  his  barbarous  language  deserves  to  be  called 
Greek),  and  his  date  can  be  ascertained  with  tolerable  pre- 
cision. His  work  was  probably  compiled  towards  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  a.d.,  as  be  is  quoted  by  Petrus  de 
Abano,  who  died  in  1316,  and  also  by  Matthaeus  Syl- 
vaticus  and  Franciscus  de  Pede  Montium,  both  of  whom 
wore  physicians  to  Robert  king  of  Naples,  and  wrote  very  early 
in  his  reign,  which  began  in  1309.  He  himself  mentions 
Mesue  (sec.  xxxii.,  cap.  1 1 7),  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century ; 
Michael  Angelus,  who  is  probably  the  first  emperor  of  the 
Palscolo*i,  and  began  to  reign  a.d.  1*260  (sec.  L,  cap.  295); 
Pope  Nicolas  (sec.  ii.,  cap.  9),  who  seems  to  be  the  third  of 
that  name,  and  who  died  a.d.  1280  ;  and  Joannes  Actuarius 
(called  Dominus  Joannes,  sec.  x.,  cap.  103 ;  and  Magister 
Joannes,  sec.  xxxii.,  cap.  99),  who  is  geuerally  supposed  to 
have  nourished  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He  appears  to 
have  visited  or  lived  at  Nicsea  (sec.  xxiv.,  cap.  12)  and 
Alexandria  (sec.  i.,  cap.  241 ;  sec  xvii.,  cap.  17  ;  sec.  xxiv., 
cap.  85),  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  Nicolaus  Alexan- 
drin us  ;  he  afterwards  settled  at  Constantinople,  where  he 
attained  the  dignity  of  Actuarius*  (Georg.  Acropol.).  Se- 
veral passages  in  his  work  prove  that  he  practised  as  a 
physician  (sec.  i.,  cap.  66;  sec.  xvii.,  cap.  17,  &c),  and 
Guurgius  Acropolita,  his  contemporary,  mentions  him  (Hist. 
Byz.,  ed.  Paris,  fol.  1651,  cap.  39,  p.  34)  as  eminent  in  his 
profession,  but  as  very  ignorant  of  natural  philosophy. 

He  was  evidently  a  person  of  great  piety,  as  appears 
thoroughout  the  whole  of  bis  work,  though  in  many  places 
it  deserves  rather  to  be  called  the  most  absurd  superstition. 
He  orders  the  patient  in  some  places  (sec.  i.,  cap.  419,  and 
sec.  i.,  cap.  405)  to  repeat  three  Paters,  Credos,  and  Aves; 
he  often  prescribes  the  baptismal  water  (sec.  vii ,  cap.  6 ; 
sec.  xiv.,  cap.  8,  &e.)  as  a  powerful  medicine;  he  directs  a 
veise  out  of  the  Psalms  (sec.  i.f  cap.  405)  to  be  'written  on 
paper  ou  the  first  day  of  the  week  before  sun-rise,  and  to  be 
tied  on  the  right  arm,'  as  a  remedy  against  monorrhagia ; 
and  many  other  examples  of  the  like  or  even  greater 
absurdity  might  be  given  (sec.  xxxvii.,  caps.  66  and  67; 
sec.  i.,  cap.  405,  &c).  Though  a  great  part  of  the  work  is 
sensible  enough,  yet  upon  the  whole  it  is  not  of  much  value. 
It  consists  of  an  immense  number  of  medical  formulae,  ar- 
ranged alphabetically,  and  divided  into  forty-eight  sections ; 
it  i*  almost  entirely  a  compilation  from  other  works,  espe- 

*  Actuariu*.  tir.  Acrot/aptoc,  • tiUa  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  given 


*  •     i  ■   .i.i     /  a  .      .       .  ZachariM.  who  b  bettor 

ktirmu  by  In*  miu  of  Actuanas  than  by  bit  real  name,  went  other  phyiidaiu 
«r#  rcruitkd  »■  ha%lug  traved  «t  thia  dignity.  I 


cially  from  Nicolaus  Propositus ;  the  names  of  the  mad* 
are  often  very  much  corrupted,  and  the  author  now 
then  falls  into  great  mistakes  from  ignorance  of  thv 
guage  of  the  writers  whom  be  quotes.    It  was  tra»» . 
from  the  Greek  by  Leon  hard  us  Fuchsius,  and  first  pubat 
Basil.,  foL  1549 ;  it  is  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  •_ 
'Medic©  Artis  Principe*/  Paris,  ap.  H.  Stephanum,  foL :; 
the  best  edition  is  that  published,  Norimb.  1658,  8vo. 
NICOLAUS  PFLEPCSITUS,  called  also  SaUrmt 
was  at  the  head  of  the  famous  medical  school  at  Sair 
about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  has  let 
hind  him  a  treatise  on  the  composition  of  medic  me*  i 
the  title  of  ■  Antidotarium.'     This  has  very   often  > 
confounded  with  a  work  on  the  same  subject  by  N\ 
Myrepsus,  who  indeed  must  either  have  copied  a" great  * 
tion  of  his  book  from  Nicolaus  Propositus,  or  else  the* 
drew  their  materials  from  some  common  source.  It  m:; 
useful  to  mention  the  marks  by  which  the  two  worn  . 
be  distinguished.    The  treatise  of  Nicolaus  Prapow;. 
much  shorter  than  that  of  Nicolaus  Myrepsus,  and  cu.r 
only  about  140   or   150   formulas,  in  alphabetical  > 
whereas  the  other  consists  of  more  than  a  thousand!,  *r . 
divided   into    forty-eight  sections.      Nicolaus  Pnefj?  . 
has  prefixed  a  short  preface  to  his  work ;   iu  Nicolaut  >i 
reps  us   there  is  none.    Nicolaus  Myrepsus  often  <y 
several  prescriptions  for  the  same  remedy ;  Niouhvi  fr* . 
positus  never  more  than  one.    Both  works  begin  «. 
•  Aurea  Alexandrine^  but  the  formula)  are  often  vcr) . 
ent.    This  work  is  of  very  little  value,  and  contains  i 
absurdities,  though,  with  the  exception  of  Mesue,  yr. 
no  work  of  the  kind  enjoyed  a  higher  reputation  dun  . 
middle  ages.    It  has  been   several  times   reprint*,' 
first  edition  was  published,  Venet.  1471,  foL,  in  tbe  • 
princeps  of  Mesue,  to  whose  works  it  baa  general  < 
appended. 

NICOLA'US  DAMASCE'NUS,  or  Nicolas  of  Dt- 
cus  (NueoAaoc  6  Aaftao-cifyoc),  a  native  of  Dama&cu> 
mascsnus,  Nicolaus],  wrote  a  general  history  *c  r~ 
including  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  of  which  Jjh? 
gives  the  following  character:—'  For  living  in  ha  iu 
and  with  him  (Herod),  he  composed  his  history  in  • 
way  as  to  gratify  and  serve  him,  touching  on  ib*x  : 
only  which  made  for  his  glory,  and  even  glossing  owa 
of  his  actions  which  were  plainly  unjust,  and  cuocc*. 
them  with  all  zeal.  And  wishing  to  make  a  specuns  c\ 
for  the  murder  of  Mariamne  and  her  children,  *j  c: 
perpetrated  by  the  king,  he  tells  falsehoods  respecu:. 
incontinence  and  the  plots  of  the  young  men.  Anl  tf 
out  his  whole  history  he  eulogises  extravagantly  all  uV  *  ■ 
just  actions,  while  he  zealously  apologises  for  ho  <?- 
(Antiq^  xvi.  7,  1.)   This  history  extended  to  1 44  but  * 
Josephus  refers  to  the  123rd  and  124th.     {Antiq%  *~ 
The  fragments  of  this  history  have  been  publi*b«*i  « 
times.    There  is  an  appendix  to  the  edition  of  Om 
zig,  1811,  8vo     Nicolaus  wrote  other  works.     A  nx. 
of  his  'Life  of  Augustus '  is  extant,  and  an  auk*  v 
is  attributed  to  him,  but  it  is  probably  not  genuine 

On  two  occasions  Nicolaus  appears  as  the  aim  -■ 
fore  Agrippa  of  certain  Jews  who  were  ms**- 
the  practise  of  their  peculiar  customs  by  ibt  0?- 
among  whom  they  lived.  (Josephus,  Antiq^  xu.  3, . 
2,  2.)  In  the  year  6  B.C.  he  was  sent  by  Herod  u.  ;: 
bassy  to  Augustus,  who  had  taken  offence  agaica*  h 
because  he  bad  led  an  army  into  Arabia  to  en  fore  «*  { 
claims  which  he  had  upon  Syltous,  the  prime  ta.  ■  ] 
the  king  of  Arabia,  ana  the  real  governor  of  the  : 
(Josephus,  Antiq.,  xvi.  9.)  Nicolaus,  having  cbu 
audience  of  the  emperor,  accused  SylUeus  and  _ 
Herod  in  a  skilful  speech,  which  is  given  by  J  - 
(Antiq.,  xvi.  10, 8.)  Syllaus  was  sentenced  to  be  jui . 
as  soon  as  he  should  have  given  satisfaction  to  H-. 
the  claims  he  had  upon  him.  This  is  the  account  of  J  .- 
taken  probably  from  the  history  of  Nicolaus  Hiw^ 
appears  to  have  exaggerated  the  success  of  his  emW 
Syltous  neither  gave  any  satisfaction  to  Herod,  - 
the  sentence  of  death  executed  upon  him.  <Jj- 
Antiq.,  xvii.  3,  2.)  We  find  him  afterwards  actu»j  - 
accuser  of  Herod's  son  Antipater,  when  he  was  trw-i 
Varus  for  plotting  against  his  father's  life,  ax.  4  tJ.* 
Antiq.,  xvi.  5,  4-6 ;  Jewish  War,  i.  32,  4),  and  agar,  i 
advocate  of  Archelaus  before  Augustus  in  the  ds-r.  I 
the  succession  to  Herod's  kingdom,  b.c.  3.  (jJk 
Antiq.,  xvii.  9,  6  ;  xi.  3 ;  Jewish  War%  ii,  2. 6.) 


N  I  0  2 

NICOLAY,  BARON  LUDWIS  HEINRICH,  bom 
it  Strasburg,  December  29th,  173",  was,  though  not  of 
ii-l-riiiu  talent,  one  of  ihs  most  pleasing  among  the  minor 
.ts  of  Germany.  His  style  is  easy  and  natural,  hisversifl- 
l i  j.  hi  ilowiug,  and  his  narrative  interesting.  All  these  qua- 
iiifj  display  themselves  in  his  '  Romantic  Tales,'  which, 
..though  their  subjects  are  chiefly  derived  from  Ariosto  and 
S-ijarilu,  are  remodelled  anil  treated  with  great  originality, 
iiid  manliest  considerable  fancy,  skill  in  the  matiage- 
i-.iii  of  the  story,  and  truth  of  expression,  both  in  the 
i ii io  and  serious  parts.  Of  his  abilities,  both  as  a  didactic 
i'.'i  satiric  writer,  proof  is  afforded  by  his '  Poetical  Epistles,' 

■  :,nh  have  much  of  the  spirit  and  gracefulness  of  Wieland, 
'•iii  not  a  little  of  his  manner.  His  Fables,  too,  and 
..n  ir  Tales,  though  not  always  of  his  own  invention, 
V.w  genuine   IbIciiI,   and  frequently  no  small   power  of 

Nicola y  resided  fur  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  St. 
'■.eisburg.  where  he  was  invited,  in  1769,  to  undertake  the 
,!l  u  of  preceptor  to  the  grand-duke  (afterwards  emperor) 
'a til.  Besides  being  honoured  with  several  Russian  orders, 
i'  »as  made  director  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences 
i  1 7'JS,  which  ollice  however  he  afterwards  resigned ;  and 
i  |  Mi  I  uas  raised  to  the  rank  of  imperial  privy-counsellor. 

N  ILQ'MACHUS,  a  physician  of  Stagira  in  Macedonia, 
1 1  mm  of  tlio  family  of  the  Asclepiadm,  flourished  about 

i  iic,  01.  xcv.  1.  He  was  the  friend  and  physician  of 
i  nil  tit  a*,  king  of  Macedonia,  but  is  now  only  known  as  the 
uiii-r  of  Aristotle.  (Ammonius,  and  Diogenes  Laeriius, 
i  (  itn  Arist/il.;  Suidas,  in  voce  Nicomackut.) 

NICO.YIE'DES  (Nu»fiqJvc)t  the  name  of  several  kings 
!   Bulimia. 

i.  Nicumedes  I.  succeeded  his  father  Ziphietes,  b.c.278. 
i.-  Mnvession  w.ia  diluted  by  his  brother  ZibuJles;  and 
t-  i  idled  in  the  Gauls  to  support  hia  claims,  B.C.  277.  With 

:u-  assistance  he  was  successful;  but  his  allies  became  his 
i-i-li'i's,  and  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  was  for  a  long  time 
'■.■■  tun  by  these  barbarians.  [Galatia.]  He  probably 
h.il   about  B.C.  250,   and  was  succeeded  by  bis  eldest  son 

J.  Nicouedes  II.,  surnamed  Epiphanes,  succeeded  his 
i.iier  l'rusiaa  II.,  B.C.  149.  He  accompanied  his  father  to 
iiue,  u.c.  107,  where  he  appears  to  have  been  brought  up 
:i  kr  the  care  of  the  senate.  (Liv.,  xlv.  14.)  Prusias  be- 
inn!!;  jealous  of  the  popularity  of  his  ion,  and  anxious  to 
ruse,  t  lie  succession  to  his  younger  children,  formed  a  plan 
r  las  ii^assinaliun ;  but  Nicomedes,  having  gained  intelli- 
n<  e  of  hia  purpose,  deprived  his  father  of  the  throne,  and 

■  : '-<.■[] nun i ly  put  him  to  death. 

\n  oincdes  remained  during  the  whole  of  his  long  reign 
t.nihful  ally,  or  rather  obedient  subject,  of  the  Romans. 
t-  a-sisled  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Aristonicus, 
ulhcr  of  At  talus,  king  of  Pergaraus,  B.C.  131  ;  and  he  was 
i,  iied  to  by  Marius  for  assistance  during  the  Cimbrian 
,ir,  about  u.c.  103.  During  the  latter  part  of  bis  reign,  he 
:-  involved  in  awarwithMithridates.of  which  an  account 

jivcn  in  tho  life  of  that  monarch.    [Mi 
■I  xv.,  p.  289.] 
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surnamed  Philopator,  succeeded  his 
comedos  II.,  n.c.  91.  During  the  first  year  of  bis 
was  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  Mithridates, 
d  upon  the  throne  Socrates,  the  younger  brother 
rles.  Ho  was  restored  however  to  his  Kingdom  in 
ir  by  the  Romans,  who  sent  an  army  under 
art  him.    At  ihe  breaking  out  of  the  Mitli 
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I,  Nicomedes  look  part  with  the  Romans, 
completely  defeated  by  the  generals  of 
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Mithridates,  near  the  river  Anmias,  in  Paphlagonia  (Strabo, 
xii.,  p.  562);  and  he  himself  was  again  expelled  from  his 
kingdom,  and  obliged  to  lake  refuge  in  Italy.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Mithridalic  war,  B.C.  84,  Bithynia  was  restored 
to  Nicomedes.  He  died  B.C.  74,  without  children,  and  left 
his  kingdom  to  the  Romans. 

(Memnou,  as  quoted  by  Photius ;  Livv ;  Justin ;  Appian'i 
Mithridalic  War;  Strabo:  Clinton's  Furttffetfe/iiW,  vol.  Ui., 
Appendix  7,  '  Kings  of  Bithynia.") 

NICOMEDES.     [Conchoid.] 

NICOMEDI'A  O'.ioptfi.a),  a  city  of  Bithynia,  at  tha 
head  of  the  gulf  Aslacenus,  in  the  Propontis,  was  founded 
by  Nicomedes  I.,  B.C.  264.  According  to  Pausanias,  this 
city  was  originally  called  Astacus  (v.  12,  $  5) ;  but  Strabo 
informs  us  that  Astacus  was  another  city  on  the  same  gulf, 
which  was  founded  by  the  Megarians  and  Athenians,  and 
afterwards  destroyed  by  Lysimachus ;  on  which  occasion  its 
inhabitants  were  removed  to  Nicomedia  (xii.,  p.  563. 
Casaub.). 

Under  the  Roman  emperors  Nicomedia  became  one  of 
the  chief  cities  of  the  empire.  Pausanias  speaks  of  it  as  the 
principal  city  in  Bithynia  (v.  12,  $  5> ;  but  under  Diocle- 
tian, who  chiefly  resided  there,  it  increased  greatly  in  extent 
and  pouulousness,  and  became  inferior  only  to  Rome, 
Alexandria,  and  Antiocb.  (Liban.,  Oral,  viii,,  p.  203  ;  Lac- 
tant.,  De  Morla  Persec,  c.  17.)  It  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Julian,  but  it  was  again  rebuilt  with  great  splendour  and 
magnificence,  and  recovered  nearly  its  former  greatness. 
(Amian.  Murcell.,  xxii.  9 ;  xxii.  13 ;  xvii.  7.)  It  is  called  at 
the  present  day  Ismid,  and  is  still  a  town  of  considerable 
importance ;  but  it  contains  few  remains  of  antiquity. 

NICOSIA.    [Cyprus.] 

NICOTIA'NA  TABA'CUM,  an  annual  plant,  of  which 
the  leaves  are  used  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  ways,  and  also 
in  medicine.  The  dried  leaves  are  large,  lung,  entire, 
smooth,  somewhat  glutinous,  and  of  a  brown  colour,  with  a 
peculiar  slupifying  odour,  and  an  acrid,  nauseous,  bitter 
taste.  The  processes  of  maceration  and  partial  fermentation, 
and  admixture  of  different  substances,  render  it  more 
agreeable  in  the  dried  than  in  the  fresh  state.  The  analysis 
of  tobacco  shows  its  chief  ingredients  tube  :  —  1st,  a  lutiacco- 
camphor,  called  nicotian,  or  nioolianin,  which  crystallizes, 
and  is  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperaluro  of  the  air ;  has  a 
faint  odour  of  tobacco,  with  a  warm,  bitterish,  aromatic,  but 
not  acrid  taste,  and  is  not  possessed  of  any  narcotic  power; 
if  applied  to  the  nostrils,  it  causes  sneezing;  and  if  a 
grain  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  creates  uneasiness  and 
giddiness.  It  is  called  by  some  the  acid  principle  of  tobacco, 
and  if  such  be  its  nature,  it  is  most  probably  combined  in 
the  herb  with,  2nd,  nicotine,  an  alkaloid,  which,  like  conia, 
does  not  exist  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  a  solid  form,  but 
in  a  fluid  and  volatile  state,  having  an  oily  appearance. 

The  empyreumatic  od  of  tobacco  appears  to  be  formed 
during  the  destructive  combustion,  and  does  not  exist 
naturally  in  the  leaf,  but  is  probably  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  nicotina.  It  does  not  therefore  exist  in  the  infusion 
of  tobacco,  the  mode  of  action  of  which  differs  in  several 
respects  from  the  other  forms  in  which  it  is  employed.  The 
active  part  of  the  oil  can  be  removed  from  it  by  washing 
with  weak  acetic  acid.  The  products  of  tobacco  when 
burnt,  as  in  smoking,  are :— carbonate  of  ammonia,  nice- 
tianin,  empyreumatic  oil,  soot,  and  some  gases. 

Nicotiua  seems  to  be  the  formidable  principle  of  tobacco 
when  used  in  the  solid  form,  or  as  an  infusion  ;  and  the  em- 
pyreumatic oil,  when  it  is  smoked,  or  when  obtained  by  de- 
structive distillation.  The  action  of  nicotina  is  highly 
poisonous;  a  quarter  of  a  drop  will  kill  a  rabbit;  one  drop 
can  destroy  a  dog.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
alkaloids  obtained  from  tho  tribe  of  the  Solanaeece  by  not 
causing  dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  the  external  application  of 
it  to  the  eye  produces  other  very  alarming  narcotic  symp- 
toms. The  tenth  part  of  a  grain  put  into  the  eye  of  a  cat 
causes  strong  convulsions,  with  foaming  at  the  mouth,  quick 
respiration,  accompanied  with  rattling  in  the  throat  and 
rapid  palpitations  of  the  heart,  which  can  bo  heard  at  a 
considerable  distance,  staggering,  and  paralysis  of  the 
hinder  extremities,  which  symptoms  disappear  in  an  hour. 

The  empyreumatic  oil,  in  the  quantity  even  of  a  single 
drop  placed  on  the  tongue,  excites  convulsions  and  coma, 
without  affecting  the  heart.     It  may  provo  fatal  in  two 

Tobacco  is  a  very  powerful  agent,  the  active  principled 
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ef  which  are  extracted  by  water,  either  in  the  form  of  in- 
fusion or  decoction.  The » local  effects  of  tobacco-lea.es, 
or  any  preparation  of  them,  are  those  of  an  acrid  substance ; 
hence  when  taken  internally  they  cause  vomiting  and 
purging,  pain  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  followed  by 
inflammation  and  ulceration.  The  external  application  oc- 
casions irritation  of  the  part,  and,  if  kept  long  in  contact 
with  it,  inflammation :  snuffing  the  prepared  powder  induces 
sneezing  and  increased  secretion  of  mucus;  chewing  or 
smoking  it  causes  increased  secretion  of  saliva,  with  di- 
minished appetite  in  those  unaccustomed  to  its  use. 

Besides  these  local  effects  it  has  a  secondary  action,  which 
results  from  the  absorption  of  the  active  principles.  It  is 
immaterial  by  what  channel  they  are  introduced  into  the 
circulation :  the  same  consequences  follow,  and  affect  on 
the  one  hand  the  intestinal  canal,  the  lungs,  and  the 
heart ;  and  on  the  other,  the  nervous  centres  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  chord.  The  former  show  themselves  by  nausea, 
vomiting,  purging,  pain  and  inflammation  of  the  stomach, 
and  here  and  there  of  the  intestines;  on  the  lungs,  by  the 
slower,  painful,  and  irregular  respiration ;  and  after  death 
the  tissue  of  the  lungs  is  found  to  be  thicker,  more  injected 
with  blood,  and  accumulations  or  extravasation  of  it.  The 
action  on  the  heart,  or  probably  the  nerves  of  the  heart, 
manifests  itself  by  irregular,  generally  slower  pulsations, 
and  by  the  heart  losing  its  irritability  sooner  than  after 
natural  death;  but  the  chief  secondary  action  is  on  the 
brain  and  spinal  chord,  and  this  succeeds  the  external  as 
well  as  internal  application  of  it,  but  most  so  after  injection 
into  the  rectum.  Giddiness,  weight,  and  pain  of  the  head ; 
deafness,  a  feeling  like  intoxication,  staggering,  trembling, 
general  weariness  of  the  muscles,  with  convulsive  contrac- 
tions of  them,  or  cramps,  general  insensibility,  sleepiness, 
and  death  are  the  consequences. 

Tobacco  must  therefore  be  considered  as  a  narcotic  acrid 
poison.  Habit  reconciles  the  system  to  its  action  when 
used  moderately,  but  nothing  can  secure  the  body  from  its 
irritative  property  and  its  ultimate  absorption  when  em- 
ployed in  excess  or  incautiously.  Uncontrollable  fits  of 
sneezing  have  produced  death,  and  smoking  a  number  of 
pipes  or  cigars  has  also  caused  death.  The  use  of  an  in- 
fusion as  a  wash  to  the  head  in  ringworm,  or  against  the 
itch,  has  produced  death  by  absorption  through  the  abraded 
surface.  The  greater  number  of  fatal  cases  have  resulted 
from  the  employment  of  it  as  an  injection  into  the  rectum, 
either  against  worms,  or,  by  a  most  singular  practice,  in  the 
form  of  smoke  in  the  case  of  persons  drowned,  a  custom 
which  ought  to  be  strongly  censured  and  relinquished. 

The  few  cases  which  can  justify  the  use  of  so  formidable 
an  agent  are  those  in  which  great  relaxation  of  the  muscles 
is  wished,  such  as  to  reduce  dislocations  or  hernias,  or  to 
remove  obstructions  in  the  intestines,  in  ileus,  and  similar 
diseases.  But  the  utmost  caution  is  here  requisite 'and  an 
injection  of  uniform  strength,  as  ordered  in  the  '  Pharma- 
copoeia,' is  to  be  prepared,  and  thrown  up  in  divided  por- 
tions, under  the  direction  and  in  the  presence  of  the  medi- 
cal attendant.  In  case  of  over- dose,  vital  stimulants,  such 
as  brandy  or  ammonia,  must  be  resorted  to.  The  infusion 
of  tobacco  has  been  recommended  as  a  diuretic  in  some 
cases  of  dropsy;  but  it  is  a  dangerous  remedy,  and  seldom 
employed. 

Against  the  common  use  of  tobacco  for  snuffing  or  smok- 
ing it  is  perhaps  useless  to  declaim.  Chewing  it  is  limited 
in  a  great  measure  to  sailors,  and  it  were  to  be  wished  that 
the  practice  of  smoking  were  similarly  restricted.  The 
evils  which  follow  indulgence  in  these  customs  are  not  very 
obvious,  but  that  injury  results  is  in  most  cases  certain. 
[Antidotks;  Errhines.] 

NICOTIANIN,  the  principle  which  gives  the  charac- 
teristic odour  to  tobacco.  It  is  a  concrete  oil,  and  may  be 
obtained  by  the  following  process:— distil  six  pounds  of 
tobacco-leaves  with  twice  their  weight  of  water,  till  half  has 
come  over.  To  the  distilled  liquor  add  twice  its  weight 
of  water,  and  again  distil;  and  this  operation  is  to  be 
repeated.  A  fatty  substance  will  be  found  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  distilled  liquid  in  very  small  quantity,  and 
this  is  nicotianin. 

Its  properties  are,  that  it  has  the  smell  of  tobacco,  and  a 
bitterish  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  dissolves 
in  alcohol  and  in  anher;  dilute  acids  do  not  dissolve  it,  but 
potash  takes  it  up.  By  heat  it  is  of  course  volatilized,  and 
if  water  be  present,  without  change.  It  does  not  appear  to 
havo  been  analysed.  rr 


NIXTINA,  an  alkali  which  exists  in  the  differ*  n.* 
cies  of  tobacco.    It  is  procured  by  the  action  of  su'.j 
acid  upon  tobacco-leaves,  and  subsequent  treatme:. 
alcohol,  and  afterwards  with  lime  or  magnesia,  ami  %  .* 
complicated  operations.     Other  processes  have  aU, 
adopted. 

Its  properties  are,  that  it  crystallizes  in  small  platen  ~ ' 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  absorb  moisture  sufficient  to  t- 
a  transparent  colourless  liquid.    When  cold  ft  is  near', 
dorous,  but  when  heated  it  yields  a  vapour,  the  +\ 
which  resembles  that  of  tobacco,  and  is  disagrees!/ 
acrid  ;  its  taste  is  also  disagreeable,  and  somewhat  -. 
and  remains  long  in  the  mouth ;  even  when  cooled  «J 
21°  it  retains  its  fluidity.  Its  alkaline  properties  are  *t 
by  its  action  upon  test-papers ;  and  when  heated  to  .  ; 
vapour  renders  turmeric  paper  brown.    It  boils  at  .**. 
soluble  in  water,  aether,  and  almond  oil;  its  specific  r- 
is  1*048.  The  salts  which  it  forms  with  alkalis  are  c.i  ■  . 
and  are  usually  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  : 
SBther.  Virginia  tobacco  yields  about  one-tenth  of  its  v- 
of  nicotina,  and  there  is  no  one  kind  which  gives  l: 
more.    It  has  not  been  analvzed. 

NICTITATING  MEMBRANE.    [Birds.] 

NIEBUHR.  CARSTEN.  a  celebrated  modern  to*. 
and  a  native  of  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  on  the  *.•-   ~ 
confines  of  Holstein,  was  born  in  the  year  1733.  H>  '.-.- 
had  been  farmers  in  easy  circumstances,  but  he  1  ~ 
parents  early ;  and,  through  some  mismanagement  .:. 
division  of  their  property,  he  was  so  utterly  depntei  : 
time  of  the  means  of  continuing  his  education,  that  be : 
several  years  of  his  youth  in  the  condition  of  a  mw. 
sant,  and  was  even  prevented  from  cultivating  a  Us 
music,  which  had  given  him  hopes  of  obtaining  the  &/- 
of  organist.    But,  in  his  twenty-first  year,  an  occav r  - 
which  elicited  his  natural  energy  of  spirit,  and  dec.:- J 
direction  of  his  fortunes.    Some  legal  proceedings  iti. 
it  necessary  to  employ  a  land-surveyor  in  his  native  »..■ 
he  resolved  to  qualify  himself  for  the  office,  and  fur  i::  * 
pose  applied  zealously  to  the  study  of  geometry.    W 
thirst  of  knowledge  thus  excited,  being  now  of  art ' 
pose  of  the  wreck  of  his  little  patrimony,  he  «i?  > 
employ  a  portion  of  it  in  acquiring  higher  instruct)  r 
mathematics,  first  at  Hamburg,  and  subseque?:.; 
university  of  Gottingen.    Here,  as  his  views  en.i::.' :  »: 
his  pecuniary  resources  diminished,  he  gladly  ec;:.   '.  . 
opportunity,  in  his  twenty- fourth  year,  of  entering  il< 
of  Hanoverian  engineers:  but  he  was  soon  divcrv. ' 
that  service  by  an  offer  from  the  Danish  government  ■-■'■  • 
ployment  in  a  scientific  expedition  to  Arabia. 

The  idea  of  this  enterprise,  which  forms  the  most '- 
able  event  in  the  reign  of  Frederic  V.  of  Denmark,  in- 
gested to  his  minister  Count  von  Bernstorfl^  by  the  .. 
Michaelis,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  some  paw. 
the  Old  Testament ;  and  the  original  project,  «h:. 
templated  the  mission  only  of  a  single  Arabic  scb  ••*  • 
liberally  extended  by  the  Count  to  include  a  mailK- . 
for  purposes  of  astronomical  and  geographical  ob*r » 
naturalist,  a  draughtsman,  and  a  physician,    fl 
first  of  these  appointments  was  offered  to   N.<*  ' 
showed  his  conscientious  character  by  stipulating  h- . 
of  eighteen  months,  in  order  to  improve  his  scient::.. 
fications.    This  period  of  preparation  he  employed 
in  gaining  practice  as  an  astronomical  observer,  slg  -  * 
studying  Arabic  for  a  time  with  Michaelis ;  thou?  i. 
that  instructor,  he  made  but  small  progress  in  out 
the  difficulties  of  a  language  which  he  afterwards  :«. 
to  speak  fluently  in  the  country.   He  modestly  dec..: 
title  of  professor,  not  considering  that  his  acqurr- 
were  sufficient  for  that  distinction;  and  he  acron>. 
the  expedition  therefore  only  as  a  lieutenant  of  eng.r  " 
the  capacity  of  mathematician  or  geographer,  to  « h  • 
Danish  minister,  who  had  received  some  proofs  of 
interestedness  in  pecuniary  affairs,  added  the  rev 
office  of  treasurer  to  the  mission.    Its  other  memb*** 
Frederic  Christiern  von  Haven,  as  professor  of  the  O: 
languages,  Peter  Forskal  as  naturalist,  Christ  iem  L 
Cramer  as  physician,  and  George  William  Baurecu 
painter  or  draughtsman.    By  the  royal  instruction*  :■ 
expedition,  a  perfect  equality  was  established  amoxur  '• 
members ;  and  they  were  enjoined  to  decide  even  J  f  ■ 
of  opinion  regarding  their  course  by  plurality  of  \\i  c-, 
if  votes  should  be  equal,  by  lot 

The  expedition  jailed  from  Copenhagen,  in  January : 
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he  should  go  to  Gottingen,  and  study  under  Heyne.  He 
hail  already  had  communication  with  the  last-named  scholar, 
and  had  collated  for  him  some  MSS.  after  his  return  from 
Hamburg,  in  1792. 

He  studied  at  Kiel  from  Easter,  1794,  to  the  spring  of 
1796.  Here  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  family  of  Dr. 
Hensler,  professor  of  medicine,  which  had  the  greatest  in- 
fluence on  his  subsequent  career.  The  widow  of  Dr. 
Hensler's  son,  a  lady  from  Dithmarsh,  was  residing  in  his 
house,  and  Niehuhr's  acquaintance  with  her  ripened  into  a 
friendship  which  lasted  till  his  death.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  his  numerous  letters  are  addressed  to  her.  In  Au- 
gust, 1 794,  Dr.  Hensler  was  visited  hy  the  mother  and 
sisters  of  his  daughter-in-law,  and  Niebuhr  soon  formed  an 
attachment  to  one  of  the  latter,  Amalie  Behrens,  who  sub- 
sequently became  his  first  wife. 

In  January,  1796,  Count  Schimmelmann,  the  Danish 
minister  of  finance,  proposed  to  Niebuhr  to  become  his  pri- 
vate secretary.  His  father  accepted  the  offer  for  him,  and 
thus  Niebuhr  was  introduced  iuto  the  best  circles  of  his 
native  city.  His  bashfulness  and  studious  habits  however 
rendered  him  unhappy  in  this  situation,  and  he  soon  ex- 
changed it  for  that  of  supernumerary  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Library,  which  he  entered  upon  in  May,  1797,  and  held  till 
April,  1798,  when  he  paid  a  visit  of  two  months  to  his 
family  in  Holstein,  and  then  sailed  for  England.  He  resided 
in  London  and  Edinburgh  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
returned  to  Holstein  towards  the  end  of  1 799.  About  the 
middle  of  April,  1800,  he  went  to  Copenhagen,  and,  after  a 
stay  of  a  few  weeks,  obtained  the  appointment  of  assessor 
in  the  college  of  commerce  for  the  East  Indian  department, 
and  of  secretary  and  accountant  to  the  African  consulate. 
The  income  arising  from  this  appointment  enabled  him  to 
marry  Amalie  Behrens,  in  May,  1 800,  and  he  resided  with  her 
at  Copenhagen  till  the  year  1806,  performing  his  duties  with 
the  greatest  punctuality  and  diligence,  and  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  his  employers.  He  did  not  however  alto- 
gether neglect  his  literary  pursuits ;  they  formed  his  even- 
ing amusement,  and  he  found  time  in  the  midst  of  his 
business  avocations  to  give  lessons  to  the  nephew  of  his 
friend  Count  Schimmelmann,  and  to  translate  part  of  an 
Arabic  history  of  the  conquest  of  Asia.  In  the  spring  of 
1803  he  had  to  make  a  journey  into  Germany  on  public 
business  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Danish 
finances.    An  offer  was  made  to  Niebuhr,  at  the  end  of 

1 805,  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  Prussian  government, 
and  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  having  some  one 
appointed  over  his  head,  and  the  advantages  held  out  by  the 
situation  proposed  to  him,  induced  him  to  accept  the  situa- 
tion of  joint-director  of  the  first  bank  at  Berlin,  with  the 
promise  of  further  promotion. 

He  arrived  at  the  Prussian  capital  on  the  5th  October, 

1 806,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Jena.  A  few  days  after  that 
event  he  was  obliged  to  take  flight  with  all  the  other  officials. 
He  resided  till  April,  1807,  at  Memel  and  Konigsberg,  and 
then  became  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  prime-minister 
Hardenberg,  having  chiefly  to  attend  to  the  supply  of  the 
army  then  in  the  field.  This  office  kept  him  with  the 
head-quarters  of  the  army  till  the  battle  of  Friedland,  after 
which  he  went  to  Riga.  The  provisions  of  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  having  exacted  the  dismissal  of  Hardenberg,  his 
office  was  put  into  commission,  which  consisted  of  Von 
Altenstein,  Von  Schon,  Stagemann,  Von  Klewitz,  and 
Niebuhr.  Upon  the  accession  of  Stein  to  the  administra- 
tion, Niebuhr  was  despatched  to  Amsterdam  to  negotiate  a 
loan,  and  he  resided  there  till  April,  1809.    In  December, 

1809,  he  was  nominated  privy-counsellor,  and  received  a  high 
appointment  in  the  admin  istration  of  the  funds.  This  brought 
him  to  Berlin,  where,  and  at  Konigsberg,  he  resided  through 
the  winter  of  1809-10.  The  opposition  to  a  financial  plan 
of  his  made  him  however  more  anxious  than  ever  to  retire 
from  public  life ;  and  after  some  fruitless  attempts  on  the 

Eirt  of  the  government  to  retain  him  in  office,  he  exchanged 
is  public  situation  for  the  post  of  historiographer  to  the 
king,  vacant  by  the  death  of  J.  Von  Miiller.    About  the 
same  time  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences. 
The  opening  of  the  university  of  Berlin,  at  Michaelmas, 

1810,  brought  forward  Niebuhr  as  a  lecturer  on  Roman 
history ;  and  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  in  this  and 
the  following  year  were  published  in  181 1,  and  contain  the 
germs  of  those  new  combinations  and  discoveries  for  which 
Niebuhr  will  be  best  known  to  posterity.  The  time  which  he 


spent  at  Berlin,  from  1810  to  1813,  seems  to  havcW- 
of  the  happiest  periods  of  his  life.  He  formed  a  str.a., 
logical  society,  consisting  of  Spalding,  Buttmann,H-  • 
Schleierraacher,  Ancillon,  Siivern,  Sarigny,  Schrr. 
and  Nicolovius,  and  with  these  distinguished  win,],  . 
spent  all  his  spare  hours.    He  felt  very  scutch  <:  - 
which  this  society  sustained  in  the  death  of  SpiM. 
the  7th  June,  1811).      How  greatly  Niebuhr  valw 
intercourse  with  these  highly-gifted  men,  may  be  pr^  • 
from  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  them  at  the  en<] 
preface  to  his  History;   and  there  can  be  no  d  lv< 
many  valuable  hints  in  that  work  were  suggested  i. 
by  his  friend  Savigny  in  particular. 

Niebuhr's  studious  life  was  interrupted  by  the  t. 
liberation,  as  it  was  called,  in  1813-14.    He  took  ir. ; 
part  in  these  events.   He  was  chiefly  with  the  bead  <j  r 
of  the  allied  army  till  February,  1814,  when  bet* . 
sent  to  Holland  on  public  business.    He  returned  to ; 
in  the  October  of  that  year,  and  resided  there  till  \U 
mer  of  1816,  when  he  proceeded  as  ambassad  r  • 
court  of  Rome.    During  this  residence  at  the  r.f :. 
wrote,  besides  some  political  tracts,  a  biograpct  : 
father,  who  died  in  April,  1815,  and  some  euro  fr 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  resumed  h»rc!r;>.  • 
with  his  philological  friends.  He  also  instructed  tuen-  * 
prince  of  Prussia  in  the  principles  of  politics]  eeonuOT 

His  wife  died  on  the  20th  June,  1815,  shortly  V<» 
received  his  appointment  as  ambassador.    His  fiM . 
tion  was  to  take  with  him  to  Rome  her  sister,  bn : 
the  widow  Hensler ;    in  fact  she  came  to  Berlin  I : 
purpose,  in  April,   1816,  accompanied  by  her  D;f 
adopted  child  Margaret  Hensler,  the  orphan  <Uu; 
Christian  Hensler,  who  had  been  professor  of  ibtv 
Kiel,  and  the  young  lady  was  also  to  have  smjci  • 
Niebuhr  to  Rome.    During  their  residence  liib  h 
ever  he  found  reason  to  change  his  mind;  ben- 
Margaret  Hensler  before  he  started  for  Rome,  i 
widow  returned  to  Holstein. 

Niebuhr  did  not  receive  his  final  instructions  til:  : 
had  been  four  years  in  Rome.    By  his  interest  )•  • 
with  the  pope  and  his  secretary,  the  Cardinal  Grcu 
contrived  to  bring  the  negotiations  to  a  close  a  * 
months  after  the  arrival  of  his  instructions:  tbtPr-^ 
minister,  Hardenberg,  went  to  Rome  himself n  fr^ 
1821,  and  Niebuhr  gave  him  the  credit  of  eoapV^r;' 
concordat,   though  his  own  services  in  the  nu'',r  * 
fully  acknowledged  by  his  court,  and  he  receivedfr' 
king  of  Prussia,  as  a  mark  of  his  satisfaction  and  *;> 
tion,  the  order  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  the  second  «.- 
which  the  emperor  of  Austria  added  toe  first  eta 
tion  of  the  Leopold  order  of  knighthood. 

The  climate  of  Rome  had  always  disagreed  with ' 
and  as  the  business  which  had  brought  him  to ' 
court  was  now  finished,  he  wrote  for  his  reca).  I 
after  the  birth  of  his  third  daughter,  in  Februr 
He  was  advised  in  the  first  instance  to  apply  ftf  * 
absence  for  a  year,  which  left  his  return  open  un- 
spent part  of  the  autumn  of  1822  at  Albano,  and*' ' 
a  journey  to  Tivoli.    In  March,  1823,  he  went  to  >•"•■■ 
order  to  visit  his  friend  De  Serre,  who  was  Freu"  - 
sador  in  that  city ;  and  after  staying  there  till  tbeKv 
of  May,  set  out  for  Berlin. 

In  consequence  of  some  slight  difference  with  tk  .*■ 
men  in  the  capital,  Niebuhr  retired  to  Bonn,  «]»» 
versity  had  been  recently  established,  and  where  i>  - 
and  former  secretary,  Brandis,  was  a  professor.  11 
was  attached  to  the  university  as  an  adjunct  profe*-' 
gave  lectures  on  Roman  antiquities  and  vanou* % 
At  the  same  time  he  availed  himself  of  every  op;- 
of  promoting  and  encouraging  the  labours  of  other  ^ 
It  was  partly  with  this  view  that  he  set  on  foot  ti» /- 
isches  Museum,'  a  philological  repository,  in  *: 
shorter  essays  and  scattered   thoughts  of  lean- 
might  be  given   to  the  world.    The  first  volun: 
periodical  appeared  in  1827,  under  the  joint  t 
Bockh,  Niebuhr,  and   Brandis.     The  new  editj' 
Byiantine  historians,  which  was  commenced  wm* 
rection,  was  intended  only  asadiversion,  taken  up '  • 
his  mind  from  the  severer  studies  required  by  tl*  :" 
and  correction  of  his  *  History  of  Rome.'  He  broup'  ' 
first  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  this  history  early 
the  alterations  in  this  edition  are  so  numerous  <1*: 
almost  be  considered  at  a  new  work.  The  publican 
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visited  him  at  Bonn,  in  1829  (see  Blackwood? $  Magazine,  for 
January,  1838,  p.  90,  &c);  a  warm  testimony  to  the  bene- 
volence of  his  character  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart  is 
furnished  by  Lieber,  in  his  '  Reminiscences  of  Niebahr ;' 
and  we  see  the  whole  man,  in  all  his  relations,  social, 
literary,  and  political,  in  the  highly-interesting  collection  of 
his  letters  now  in  the  course  of  publication  (Lebensnach- 
richien  iiber  Barthold  Georg  Niebuhr,  au*  Brie/en 
desselben,  &c,  Hamburg,  1838,  vols.  1  and  2). 
The  following  is  a  list  of  Niebuhr's  philological  works : 

1.  'Romische  Geschichte,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  Berlin,  1811. 
This  edition  was  translated  into  English,  by  Mr.  Walter, 
Lond.  1827. 

2.  '  Frontonis  Reliquiae,  ab  A.  Maio  primum  edit©,  notis 
variorum  edidit  B.  6.  Niebuhrius;  accedunt  C.  Aurel. 
Symmachi  octo  Orationum  Fraementa.'     Berol.,  1816. 

3.  *  Cicero  pro  Fonteio  et  Rabirio,'  8vo.«  Romas,  1820. 

4.  'Flavii  Merobaudis  Carolina/  St  Gaili,  1823,  2nd 
edition,  Bonnse,  1824. 

5.  Romische  Geschichte,'  Erster  Theil,  Berlin,  1827 ; 
Zweiter  Theil,  Berlin,  1830;  Dritter  Theil  (posthumous), 
1832.  The  two  first  volumes  have  been  translated  into 
English  by  J.  C.  Hare  and  Connop  Thirlwall :  1st  vol.  Lond. 
1828;  2nd  edition,  1831;  2nd  vol.  1832.  The  third  volume 
is  still  untranslated.  Of  this  translation  Niebuhr  himself 
has  expressed  his  opinion  in  dedicating  his  '  Byzantine 
Historians'  to  the  translators,—'  quorum  ope  Historia  mea 
Rom  ana  a  Britannia  prorsus  ita  nt  earn  animo  concepi  pa- 
trioque  sermone  conscripsi  legitur.' 

6.  *  Corpus  Scrip  tor  um  His  tori©  Byzantinse,  editio  emen- 
datior  et  copiosior,  consilio  B.  G.  Niebuhrii,  C.  F.  institute,' 
&c,  Bonn©,  1828.  Of  this  edition  Niebuhr  published  the 
*  Agathias,'  and  joined  with  Bekker  in  publishing  'Dexippus,' 
'Eunapius,'  and  other  shorter  histories,  which  appeared  to- 
gether in  one  volume. 

7.  *  Kleine  Historische  und  Philologische  Schriflen,  Erste 
Sammlung,'  Bonn,  1828.  This  was  the  first  volume  of  a 
collection  of  his  shorter  essays,  which  had  appeared  in  the 
'Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy'  or  in  the  'Rhein- 
isches  Museum :'  it  also  contained  his  biography  of  his 
father  and  his  introductory  lecture  on  Roman  history. 
Many  of  these  treatises  have  been  translated  into  English, 
some  of  them  in  the  'Classical  Journal'  and  the  'Philo- 
logical Museum.'  The  essays  'On  the  Geography  of  Hero- 
dotus' and  '  On  the  Scythians'  have  appeared  in  a  separate 
form  at  Oxford. 

Besides  these  works,  which  he  published  in  his  own 
name,  Niebuhr  has  conferred  a  most  important  benefit  on 
Roman  jurisprudence  by  his  discovery  of  the  fragments  of 
Gaius.  [Gaius.]  He  was  unable  to  stay  at  Verona  long 
enough  to  copy  the  MS.  himself,  and,  as  be  says  in  a  letter  to 
the  widow  Hensler  {Lebensnachr.,  ii.,  p.  240),  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  the  merit,  which  would  soon  be  for- 
gotten, of  having  made  the  discovery,  not  by  accident,  but 
after  a  diligent  search.  Niebuhr  interested  himself  very 
much  in  the  restoration  of  passages  from  lost  writings  con- 
tained in  palimpsests,  and  in  consequence  became  involved 
in  a  controversy  with  his  rival  discoverer,  Mai,  with  regard 
to  some  emendations  which  he  had  proposed  in  certain  frag- 
ments discovered  by  Mai,  which  emendations  were  subse- 
quently confirmed  by  a  MS.  at  Turin.  Mai  charged  Niebuhr 
with  having  borrowed  his  emendations  from  the  MS.,  and 
it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Niebuhr  prevailed  upon 
the  authorities  at  Rome  to  grant  an  imprimatur  to  his  jus- 
tification. 

NIEMCEWICZ,  JULIAN  URSYN,  a  modern  Polish 
writer,  to  whom  the  literature  of  his  country  is  under  con- 
siderable obligations  for  his  exertions  in  its  behalf,  and  for 
the  nationality  he  infused  into  it  Neither  was  it  as  an 
author  alone  that  he  distinguished  himself,  for  he  took  an 
active  part  in  public  affairs,  and  gave  indisputable  proofs  of 
his  patriotism.  As  nuntius  of  Lithuania,  he  displayed  his 
political  talents  in  the  diet,  1788-92;  and  in  1794  became 
not  only  the  military  companion,  but  the  attached  friend  of 
Koskiusko,  with  whom  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to 
St  Petersburg,  where  they  remained  till  they  were  liberated 
by  the  emperor  Paul  on  his  accession.  He  afterwards 
accompanied  Koskiu3ko  to  the  United  States,  where  he  be- 
came personally  acquainted  with  Washington,  respecting 
whose  personal  character  and  domestic  habits  he  has  fur- 
nished many  minute  particulars  in  his  •  Krolka  Wiadomosc  o 
Zvciu  Gen.  Washingtona.'  His  poetical  works  are  rather 
•ueroua,  and  oonaiat  of  «ix  books  of  Fables;  narratives, 


and  miscellaneous  pieces  (among  which  are  tnnshv 
Milton's  'Allegro'  and  *Penseroso');  and  '8pievy  H 
rycne,'  a  series  of  thirty-three  historical  songs,  wher. 
poet-patriot  chants  the  heroic  deeds  of  his  <w- 
Of  these  historic  hymns,  which  first  appeared  in  b. 
have  since  gone  through  several  editions,  a  German  w 
not  however  including  all  of  them,  was  published  r 
by  Baron  F.  Gaudy.    His  dramatic  productions  <* ■... 
several  comedies  and  tragedies,  some  in  Terse  am] 
prose;  among  which  may  be  mentioned  •Wi&lu,« 
tragedy,  in  five  acts ;  *  Casimir  the  Great,'  a  rrote  1 . 
three  acts;    '  Jadwiga,  Queen  of  Poland,  an  1 
opera;  also  a  translation  of  Racine's  'Athalie.'   fj. 
works  consist  of  *  Oriental  Tales  f  a  *  History  of  it- :: 
of  Sigismnnd  HI.,'  3  vols.,  1819;  'Memoirs  re! a: .. 
earlier  History  of  Poland,'  3  vols.,  1822;  'LejU-  > 
(Levi  and  Sarah),  or  Letters  of  two  Jewish  Lover* 
and '  Jan  y  Teczyna'  (John  of  Tecayn ),  an  historical  r  -. 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  court  of  Sigi*ts..-. 
gustus  (sixteenth  century).    In  the  course  of  it  -  ■ 
the  personages  of  that  period  are  introduced,  ar<: 
tional  manners  and  costume  of  the  time  are  dor .>.. 
great  minuteness. 

NIE'MEN  is  the  Polish  name  of  a  river,  i-A  v 
Germans  is  called  Memel,  and  by  the  Lithix.:  •  .'• 
mono.    It  rises  in  the  swampy  region  which,  be* - 
and  56°  N.  lat.,  forms  the  watershed  between  >K  ♦  • 
which  run  into  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas.  It  '. 
between  53°  and  54°  N.  lat  and  near  27*  B.  I '  - 
runs  in  its  upper  course  about  180  miles  westward   \ 
town  of  Grodno  it  suddenly  turns  to  the  north,  »* 
tinues  in  that  direction  about  109  miles.    It  ttt: 
again  to  the  west,  and  soon  afterwards  is  joined,  2t  s ' 
by  the  Wilia,  the  largest  of  its  affluents,  which  IK 
180  miles  in  a  western  direction.     The  remain*1  - 
course  is  to  the  west.    From  Grodno  to  its  eotr/i 
Prussia  it  forms  the  boundary-line  between  fc* 
Poland.     Its  course  through  Prussia  amounts  u 
fifty  miles.      About  eight   miles  below  Tilsit  (*•• ' 
divides  into  two  arms,  which  branch  off  mpe" 
the  north-west  and  south-west.    The  northern  rr. 
»Russ,  divides  again,  about  two  miles  from  its  & "-' 
two  arms,  the  Atraat  and  Skirwieck.    The  «"  -~ 
is   called   the  Ghilghe.      Both    arms  empty  tfc-> 
into  the  Cnrisches  Haff,  a  lake  of  fresh  wiw  «r" 
from  the  Baltic  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  whxh  ?< 
by  a  continual  line  of  sand-hills.    The  delta  an 
tween  the  Russ  and  Ghilghe,  called  the  island  of  k 
nen,  is  alluvial  and  of  great  fertility,  but  it  i<  ?r 
towards  the  lake.    Though  impeded  by  shoal*  i'  *" 
places,  the  river  is  of  great  importance  for  the  tr 
of  the  produce  of  the  adjacent  countries.   tez- 
clumsily-made  river- barges  called  trtV/fimw  br«  ■: ' 
duce  of  Lithuania  (governments  of  Wilna  and  Gr  - 
of  a  portion  of  Poland  to  Konigsberg  and  Mesf  t 
barges  go  up  the  Niemen  to  Grodno,  and  up  >> 
Wilna.    They  bring  down  all  kinds  of  corn,  r 
hides,  bacon,  and  some  minor  articles.     All  " 
exported  from  Memel  is  floated  down  from  the 
Russia.      As  the  wiitinnes  were  formerly  fl- 
owing to  the  westerly  and  north-westerly  gain  * 
vail  on  the  Curisches  Haff,  two  canals  have  been  r 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  by  which  the  Ghilghe  is  c< 
Deime,  and  thus  to  the  Pregel  river,  on  which  * 
mercial  town  of  Konigsberg  is  built    These  ca ;»* 
were  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  at  u1 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  countess  of  Trw^ 
proprietor  of  the  county  of  Rautenburg,  are  called  ' 
and  the  Great  Frederick's  Canal  (Grosse  und  h< 
derichs  Graben).    The  former  im  also  known  ^ 
thuanian  name  of  Greituska  (the  rapid  river),  on  • 
its  more  rapid  course,  and  is  about  three  mile*  i  - 
Great  Frederick  Canal  is  about  12  miles  lon$  f  - 
nates  in  the  Deime  near  Labiau.  TheDeioc  it*» * 
an  artificial  canal,  which  was  made  400  year*  '•' 
Prussia  was  governed  by  the  Knights  of  the  Or* 
John.    This  canal,  which  extends  from  Labiau  t 
unites  the  Haff  to  the  river  Pregel    In  the  c 
the  last  century  an  attempt  was  made  toestabh*'  ' 
communication  between  the  Niemen  and  the  i  • 
affluent  of  the  Dnieper,  which  runs  into  the  p 
The  noble  Polish  family  of  Oginsky  caused  •  cs  - 
dug  in  the  swampy  region  between  the  Sitf** ' 
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Nieuwland's  high  poetical  talent  was  the  more  remarkable 
because  combined  with  other  talents  which  have  generally 
been  c  nsidered  incompatible  with  an  ardent  imagination. 
In  conjunction  with  Van  S  win  den  he  published  a  nautical 
almanac :  and  also  wrote  a  treatise  (1767)  on  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea,  which  has  been  frequently 
reprinted.  Besides  this  he  had  begun  a  work  on  naviga- 
tion, of  which  only  the  first  volume  appeared  (1792),  his 
death  preventing  him  from  completing  it  An  account 
of  his  other  scientific  and  philosophical  writings  may  be 
found  in  his  Eloge  by  Van  Swinden.  It  is  related  of  him 
that  he  possessed  such  quickness  of  apprehension  as  to  be 
able  to  make  himself  master  of  the  contents  of  any  work 
by  merely  running  over  its  pages.  That  he  possessed  very 
extraordinary  mental  powers  and  rapidity  of  apprehension 
admits  of  no  doubt,  when  the  extent  of  his  studies  and  at- 
tainments is  compared  with  the  shortness  of  his  life  and 
the  variety  of  his.  avocations.    Inl789  bewas  lector  in  navi- 

fation  and  natural  philosophy  at  Amsterdam;  in  1792 
e  became  head  teacher  atLeyden,in  the  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences ;  and  in  1 793  professor  of  mathematics, 
physics,  architecture,  hydraulics,  and  astronomy.  He  died 
on  the  14th  of  November,  1794,  about  eight  months  after 
the  death  of  his  wife  and  child. 

N1ENVRE,  a  department  of  central  France,  bounded  on 
the  north  and  north-east  by  that  of  Yonne,  on  the  east  by 
that  of  Cote  d'Or,  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Saone  et 
Loire,  on  the  south  by  that  of  Allier,  on  the  west  by  that 
of  Cher,  and  at  the  north-west  extremity,  for  a  short  distance, 
by  that  of  Loiret  The  greatest  length  of  this  department 
is  from  the  north-west,  on  the  bank  of  the  Loire  below 
Neuvy,  to  south-east,  near  the  banks  of  the  Tannay,  73 
miles ;  the  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  length,  is 
from  the  bank  of  the  Allier,  near  St  Fierre-le-Moutier,  to 
the  village  of  St.  Agnant,  near  Saulieu  (Cote  d'Or),  65 
miles.  The  area  is  calculated  at  2637  square  miles:  the 
population,  in  1831,  was  262,521 ;  in  1836, 297,550,  showing 
an  increase  in  five  years  of  15,029  persons,  or  more  than  5 
per  cent,  and  giving  rather  more  than  113  inhabitants  to 
a  square  mile.  In  size  it  is  above  the  average  of  the  French 
departments;  but  in  amount  and  density  of  population, 
considerably  below  the  average.  It  may  be  compared  in 
area  with  the  English  county  of  Devon,  which  however  it 
rather  exceeds :  in  amount  of  population  it  falls  very  far 
below  Devonshire,  and  scarcely  equals  the  much  smaller 
county  of  Suffolk.  In  density  of  population  it  falls  below 
any  English  county  except  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 
Nevers,  the  capital,  is  in  47°  0'  N.  lat.  and  3°  10'  E.  long., 
133  miles  in  a  direct  line  south  by  east  of  Paris,  or  140 
miles  by  the  road  through  Fontainebleau,  Montargis,  and 
Cosne. 

The  heights  which  separate  the  basin  of  the  Loire  from 
that  of  the  Seine  traverse  the  department  from  north-west 
to  south-east :  in  the  southeast  part  they  are  called  the 
mountains  of  Morvan,  being  included  in  the  district  of  that 
name,  which  comprehends  the  eastern  side  of  the  department. 
[Morvan.]  This  eastern  portion  of  the  department  is  the  more 
rugged  portion,  and  consists  chiefly  or  wholly  of  primitive 
rocks,  granitic  or  schistose ;  the  western  part  is  covered  by 
beds  of  the  secondary  strata,  which  intervene  between  the 
red  marl  and  the  chalk :  the  valleys  of  the  Allier  and  the 
Loire,  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  department,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Loire,  in  the  north-western  extremity,  are 
occupied  by  the  supracretaceous  formations. 

There  are  quarries  of  granite  and  marble,  and  of  sand- 
stone suitable  for  grindstones:  yellow-ochre  and  potters' 
clay  are  also  procured,  but  the  chief  mineral  treasures  of 
the  department  are  iron  and  coal.  The  department  is  the 
seventh  in  the  order  of  productiveness  in  coal,  the  quantity 
of  which  raised  in  1834  was  27,055  tons,  and,  in  1835, 
30,162  tons.  This  quantity  was  raised  from  one  pit,  in 
connexion  with  which  (in  1 834)  400  labourers  were  employed, 
vif.  292  in  the  pit,  and  108  without  it.  There  were  in  the 
same  year  84  iron-works,  in  which  were  26  furnaces  for 
making  pi^-iron,  153  forges  for  producing  WTOught-iron, 
and  7 1  forges  for  producing  steel.  Charcoal  was  the  fuel 
chiefly  used,  but  coal  was  also  employed. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Loire,  the  Allier,  and  the 
Yon  no.  The  Loire  enters  the  department  on  the  south 
side,  and  flows  about  34  miles  north-west  by  Decise  and 
Never*  to  the  junction  of  the  Allier,  on  the  western  border, 
a  hule  below  Nevers,  and  from  thence  along  the  border  of 
the  department  44  miles  to  below  Neuvv ;  in  all  78  miles. 
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The  Allier  has  no  part  of  its  course  within  the  ^.^::r 
but  flows  for  about  24  miles  along  the  south*  e< " 
western  borders,  until  its  junction  with  the  Loire  Ti ■■ 
rivers  are  navigable  throughout  that  part  of  tl ■<.  .- 
which  appertains  to  this  department  Toe  Yonne  <  a  :• 
the  Seine)  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Morvan,  near  I 
Chinon,  and  flows  north-north-west  by  Chateau  (.. 
Corbigny,  Tannay,  and  Clamecy,  into  the  dep.n. 
Yonne.    Its  course  in  this  department  may  be  e*:,u. . 
56  or  58  miles:  it  is  not  navigable. 

The  other  rivers  are  all  small,  and  are  tabular^  - 
more  important  streams  above  mentioned.  Tie  T. 
(15  miles  long),  the  Avron  (about  40  miles  lonj .  \,t 
col  in  (32  miles  long),  the  Nidvre  (25  miles  Ion: i.-.-. 
Nohain  (25  miles  long),  join  the  Loire;  the  B.w 
Tamnay,  the  Vandonesse,  the  Halene,  the  Canne.  .♦ 
Landrage,  join  the  Avron.    The  Cure  (wh'ch  hi* : 
of  50  miles,  but  only  part  of  it  in  this  depart  ' 
Oussiere,  the  Angnison,  and  the  Beuvron  (2u  c:  '* 
flow  into  the  Yonne ;  the  Chalaux  flows  into  the  I : 
the  Soray  into  the  Beuvron. 

There  are  several  lakes  or  pools,  but  none  are 
The  principal  are  that  of  Entrains,  near  the  it. 
Nohain  (5  miles  long,  1  or  2  miles  broad),  and \ 
heads  of  the  Avron  and  the  Bayes,  in  the  centre 
partment 

The  canals  are,  the  canal  lateral  to  the  Loire  fr 
(SaSne  et  Loire)  to  Briare  (Loiret),  of  which  abut 
are  in  this  department;  and  theNivernais  Canal. 
from  the  Loire,  at  the  junction  of  the  Avron,  to 
below  Corbigny,  and  thence  by  the  channel  of  the  V 
Auxerre.    It  is  carried  from  the  valley  of  the  Au  * 
of  the  Yonne  by  a  tunnel  through  the  in  ten-en.  r.: 
tain-ridge.    About  77  miles  of  this  canal  are  in  ;L 
ment  of  NiSvre. 

There  were,  in  1836,  eight  government  road?  r 
partment,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  257  mu- 
214  in  good  repair,  17  out  of  repair,  and  26  unfir.> 
nrincipal  road  is  that  from  Paris  to  Lyon,  vhirh  p 
Neuvy,  Cosne,  Pouilly,  Meves,  La  Charite\  and  X 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire:  from  Nevers &■* 
lows  the  valley  of  the  Allier  by  St  Pierre  le  V 
Moulins,  in  the  department  of  Allier.   TV'*- 
Bourges  (Cher)  to  Auxerre   (Yonne),  wbc  ■•' 
Loire  by  the  bridge  at  La  Charitl,  passes  throc£  U 
Varzy,  and  Clamecy,  from  whence  another  roaif 
Avallon.    The  road  from  Nevers  to  Auxerre  p*>;^ 
Premery  and  Montenoison,  to  Clamecy,  siutf- 
with  the  road  from  Bourges.    Other  roads  f: 
pass,  one  by  ChSteau  Chinon  to  Autun  and  (• 
SaSne,  both  in  the  department  of  Sadne  et  L  >r< 
other  along  the  valley  of  the  Loire  hy  DcW  t  i 
and  MS  con,  also  in  the  department  of  Saone  et  L 
departmental  roads  had  an  aggregate  length  of 
of  which  181  were  in  good  repair,  2  out  of  rep*-* 
unfinished.    The  aggregate  length  of  the  toe -r-  - 
&c,  amounted  to  2400  miles. 

The  surface  of  the  department  is  estimate . 
1.700,000  acres,  of  which  nearly  730,000  aery* 
the  plough.    The  produce  in  grain  is  consist*" 
the  average  of  France,  but,  from  the  smallne** 
pulation,  it  is  (combined  with  the  growth  of  p  'J 
cient  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants.    The  *■" 
chiefly  in  the  western  part  of  the  department,  in -• 
the  Loire.  The  principal  crop  is  wheat,  then  fu!«  '* 
maslin  or  mixed  corn,  then  oats,  then  barley:  a 
grown  to  a  considerable  extent    The  quant. *' 
wheat  and  maize  grown  is  but  trifling,  cspec  a 
wheat.    The  quantity  of  potatoes  is  considerab)  < 
average  of  France,  and  some  hemp  is  raised.   J 
of  grass-land  is  considerable :  the  meadows  ami 
enclosures  amount  to  between  160,000  and  1  • 
and  the  commons  and  open  pasture-ground*  tor' 
acres.    The  number  of  oxen  is  nearly  twice  iK 
the  French  departments;  they  are  bred  beret  r'  j 
of  the  Paris  market.    The  number  of  rows  i«  r    J 
the  average  of  the  departments,  unless  reprd*! '' 
ence  to  the  population,  when  it  rises  consideral'  '• 
average.    The  number  of  heifers  is  above  the »" 
over  estimated.      The  elevated  plains  of  Mi>r™n 
the  chief  grating-land.     Sheep  are  not  nuroci ...* 
are  they  of  good  breed,  though  daily  improving 
troduced.     The    long-wooled    English  sheer  •• 
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r. turaliscd  in  the  department  The  number  of  horses  is 
« i  )w  tlie  average  of  France,  even  when  estimated  relatively 
»  the  population.  Oxen  are  employed  in  the  labours  of 
u-  field.  There  is  a  government  establishment  of  stallions 
:  Corbigny.  Game  is  abundant  in  the  department,  the 
reams  and  lakes  abound  in  fish,  and  a  few  truffles  are 
v:nd. 

i  he  vineyards  occupy  about  24,000  acres,  little  more  than 
ill' the  average  extent  of  the  vineyards  of  the  French  de- 
u'iments ;  they  are  however  very  productive,  but  the  wine  is 
i!y  <if  ordinary  quality,  except  the  white  wine  of  Pouilly  on 
■*  Loire,  which  is  in  pood  estimation.    The  woodlands 

tipy  above  a  third  of  the  department,  chiefly  in  the  dis- 
"i  of  Morvan.  The  timber  is  excellent,  and  consists 
u'fiv  of  oak,  hornbeam,  and  beech.    There  are  abundance 

wild  cherry-trees,  the  fruit  of  which  might  be  made  to 

id  an  excellent  Kirschwasser.  A  considerable  portion  of 
i'  supply  of  firewood  for  Paris  comes  from  this  district : 
e  wood  is  made  up  into  large  bundles  or  •  trains,'  by  twist- 
x  the  branches  without  rope  or  other  fastening.  In  this 
iv  it  is  floated  down  the  Yonne,  the  affluents  of  which  are 
nt  up  or  opened  so  as  to  furnish  just  the  supply  of  water 
juisite  for  the  transit  of  these  floating  bundles,  which  as 

\  descend  the  Yonne  and  the  stream  becomes  wider  are 

^rnen  ted  by  fresh  accessions. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements,  as 

.ovrs: — 

No.  or 

Communes. 
99 
58 
95 
65 

2637       282,521     297,550       317 

ft  is  divided  into  25  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a 

lice  of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissementof  Nevers  are—the  towns  of  Ne  verb 

■  pulation  in  1836, 16,96  7)  [Nevers],  Decise  or  Decize  (pop. 
4  town,  3068  whole  commune),  and  Pougues,  all  on  the 

ire ;  St.  Saulge,  near  the  head  of  the  Canne  ;  St.  Pierre  le 
•utier  (pop.  1545  town, 21 10  whole  commune)  and  Dome, 
ween  the  Loire  and  the  Allicr ;  and  La  Fert6  Langeron, 
the  Allien  At  La  Machine  near  Decise  tre  the  great 
1- works  of  the  department  already  noticed.  There  are 
)  glass-works  in  this  neighbourhood.  Pougues  is  a  neat 
(e  place  of  500  or  600  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  pleasant 
1  e y .    About  half  a  mile  from  the  town  is  a  mineral  spring, 

waters  of  which  are  of  good  repute  in  the  district,  and 
^aid  to  resemble  those  of  Spa  in  Germany.  They  were  at 

time  more  famous,  and  are  said  to  have  been  visited  by 
mi  HI.  of  France  (ad.  1586).  St  Pierre  le  Moutier 
^  its  origin  to  the  Cluniac  monks,  who  had  a  monastery 
e  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  There  is  a  large 
•v  of  water  in  the  town,  which  contributes  to  its  embel- 
nw-nt,  but  is  considered  to  diminish  the  salubrity  of  the 
Guerigny,  a  village  on  the  Niivre,  7  or  8  miles  north 
N i* vers,  has  large  iron-works,  noticed  elsewhere.  [Ne- 
(?.]  At  the  village  of  Fourchambault  on  the  Loire  are 
/e  iron -works,  which,  with  their  branch  establishments 

iiH  and  the  neighbouring  departments,  furnish  eroploy- 
i:t  to  more  than  2000  men.  Steam-power  is  employed, 
1  the  iron  is  wrought  by  cylinders  or  rollers,  not  bam- 
i-».  (Dupin,  Forces  Productive*,  $c„  de  la  France.) 
•<1  and  coal  (partly  converted  into  coke)  are  used  at 
tj'  works.  There  are  other  iron-works  scarcely  less 
wit  ant  at  Imphy,  another  village  on  the  Loire,  5  or  6 
es  above  Nevers ;  at  the  village  of  Pont  St.  Ours  on  the 
:\  re.  2  or  3  miles  from  Nevers ;  and  at  Raveau  near  La 
ante  on  the  Loire.  At  Pont  St.  Ours  women  are 
I  loyed  in  some  part  of  the  work.    There  are  other  iron- 

>.s  at  Bezes  and  Uxloup  in  this  arrondissement. 
ii  the  arrondissement  of  Ch&teau  Chinon  are— Chdteau 
.nun  (pop.  in  1831,  2466  for  the  town,  or  3865  for  the 
oie  commune;  in  1836,  2775  for  the  commune),  on  the 
>nne;  Moul ins-en-Gilbert,  on  a  branch  of  the  Avron ; 
/\,  on  theHalene;  and  La  Roche  Millay,  on  a.  small 

■  ier  of  theHalene.  Ch&teau  Chinon  is  the  chief  town 
the  district  of  Morvan:  it  is  situated  on  a  hill,  com- 
..<led  by  wooded  hills  of  greater  elevation  in  theimme- 

e  neighbourhood.  The  principal  trade  carried  on  is  in 
•  1,  charcoal,  and  cattle.  The  other  towns  of  the  arron- 
cmeut  are  unimportant    At  the  village  of  Yandelesse 


are  considerable  iron-works,  which  in  1827  gave  employ- 
ment to  about  60  workmen. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Clamecy  are — Clamecy  (pop.  in 
1831,  4926  town,  5539  whole  commune;  in  1836,  5539  for 
the  commune)  [Clamecy],  Tannay,  and  Morceaux,  on  the 
Yonne;  Corbigny  (pop.  1692  town,  2077  whole  commune), 
on  the  Angnison;  Corval  and  Varzy  (pop.  1751  town,  2909 
whole  commune),  on  branches  of  the  Soray ;  Entrains,  near 
the  head  of  the  Nohain ;  St  Reverien,  near  the  head  of  the 
Beuvron;  and  Lormes  (pop.  1634  town,  2759  whole  com- 
mune), between  the  Yonne  and  the  Cure.  At  Corbigny  is 
a  government  stud :  at  Corval,  or  Corvolle,  is  a  paper-mill 
on  the  most  approved  principles,  and  at  Varzy  a  consider- 
able manufacture  of  linen.  The  other  towns  are  unimport- 
ant. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Cosne  are— Cosne,  or  Cone 
(pop.  in  1831,  5123  town,  5987  whole  commune;  in  1836, 
6212  commune)  [Cosne],  Neuvy,  Pouilly  (pop.  1821  town, 
3071  whole  commune),  Meves,  and  La  Charit6  (pop.  4480 
town,  5086  whole  commune)  [Charite',  La],  on  the  Loire ; 
St.  Amand,  on  the  Vrille ;  St.  Vrain,  on  a  small  stream 
flowing  into  the  Vrille;  Donzy  (pop.  1879  town,  3566  whole 
commune),  on  the  Nohain ;  Champlemy,  near  the  head  of 
one  branch  of  the  NiSvre ;  and  Montenoison  and  Premery, 
on  the  other  branch  of  the  Nit*  v re.  Some  geographers  have 
considered  Neuvy  to  be  the  Noviodunum  of  Caesar  s  '  Com- 
mentaries,' a  position  which  we  have  followed  D'Anville  in 
fixing  at  Nevers.  Pouilly  is  a  handsome  town  in  a  district 
which  produces  a  heady  wine,  compared,  but  without  reason, 
with  Chahlis.  There  are  iron-works  at  Meves  on  the  Loire, 
at  Premery,  at  Donzy,  and  at  two  or  three  villages  round 
La  Charitl.  Round  St.  Amand  are  a  number  of  potteries, 
at  which  a  coarse  ware  is  made  from  sandstone,  and  exported 
to  Nantes  and  Paris. 

The  population,  when  not  otherwise  distinguished,  is  that 
of  the  whole  commune :  we  have  followed  the  census  of 
1831. 

The  department  of  Nievre  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Com*  Royale  of  Bourges,  and  in  the  circuit  of  the  Acad6- 
mie  Universitaire  of  the  same  city.  In  respect  of  education 
it  is  one  of  the  most  backward  of  the  French  departments ; 
the  number  of  those  who  could  read  and  write,  of  the  young 
men  enrolled  in  the  military  census  of  1828-29,  was  only  20 
in  every  100 ;  little  more  than  half  the  average  number  in 
France.  The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Nevers, 
the  bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Sens 
and  Auxerre :  it  is  included  in  the  fifteenth  military  divi- 
sion, the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Bourges ;  and  sends 
four  deputies  to  the  chamber. 

In  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  France  the  depart- 
ment was  occupied  by  the  iEdui,  except  a  small  portion  in 
the  north-west  and  north,  which  was  included  in  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Senones.  These  were  both  Celtic  nations.  The 
tract  between  the  Ligeris  (Loire)  and  the  Elaver  (Allier)  was 
allotted  to  the  Boii,  when  the  latter  settled  in  the  territories 
of  the  iEdui.  (Coes.  De  Bel.Gal.,  lib.  i.)  The  Yonne  was  known 
to  the  Romans  by  the  name  Icauna.  There  were  several 
Celtic  or  Roman  towns  within  the  limits  of  the  department: 
Noviodunum,  or  Nivernum,  or  Nevirnum,  now  Nevers; 
Massava,  now  Meves,  formerly  written  Mesves ;  Condate, 
now  Cosne;  and  Decetia,  now  Decise,  all  on  the  Loire; 
and  Alisincum,  now  Anizi,  a  village  near  Moul ins-en- Gil- 
bert. Massava  and  Condate  belonged  to  the  Senones,  the 
other  towns  to  the  Mdui.  The  territories  of  the  ifidui  were 
included  in  the  Roman  province  of  Lugdunensis  Prima; 
those  of  the  Senones  in  Lugdunensis  Quarta.  On  the  down- 
fal  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  department  fell  successively 
into  the  hands  of  the  Burgundians  and  the  Franks.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  constituted  for  the  most  part  the  county, 
afterwards  duchy,  of  Nevers ;  and  previous  to  the  Frencli 
revolution  formed  the  province  or  military  government  of 
Le  Nivernois  or  Nivernais. 

NIGER,  or  rather  N I GIR,  a  name  which  has  been  given 
till  lately  to  a  large  river  mentioned  by  antient  as  well  as 
modern  geographers  as  flowing  through  the  interior  of 
Libya  or  Central  Africa.  Herodotus  (ii.  32)  gives  an  inte- 
resting account  of  five  young  men  of  the  Libyan  tribe  ot 
Nasamones,  which  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the  Greater  Syrtis, 
who  proceeded  on  a  journey  of  discovery  into  the  interior. 
After  traversing  in  a  southern  direction  the  inhabited  region, 
and  next  to  it  the  country  of  the  wild  beasts,  they  crossed 
the  great  sandy  desert  in  a  western  direction  for  many  days, 
until  they  arrived  at  a  country  inhabited  by  men  of  low 
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stature,  who  conducted  them  through  extensive  marshes  to 
a  city  built  on  a  great  river  which  contained  crocodiles  and 
flowed  towards  the  rising  sun.  This  information  Herodotus 
derived  from  the  Greeks  of  Cyrene,  who  had  it  from  Etear- 
chus,  king  of  the  Ammonii,  who  said  that  the  river  in 
question  was  a  branch  of  the  Egyptian  Nile,  an  opinion  in 
which  the  historian  acquiesced. 

Strabo  seems  to  have  known  little  of  the  interior  of 
Africa  and  its  rivers :  he  cites  the  opposite  testimonies  of 
Posidonius  and  Artemidorus,  the  former  of  whom  said  that 
the  rivers  of  Libya  were  few  and  small,  while  the  latter 
stated  that  they  were  large  and  numerous  (p.  830). 

Pliny  (His I.  Nat.>  v.  1)  gives  an  account  of  the  expedition 
into  Mauritania  of  the  Roman  commander  Suetonius  Pau- 
linus,  who  (a.d.  41)  led  a  Roman  army  across  the  Atlas, 
and,  after  passing  a  desert  of  black  sand  and  burnt  rocks, 
arrived  at  a  river  called  Ger,  in  some  MSS.  Niger,  near 
which  lived  the  Canarii,  next  to  whom  were  the  Perorsi,  an 
Ethiopian  tribe;  and  farther  inland  were  the  Pharusii,  as 
Pliny  states  above  in  the  same  chapter.  The  Canarii  in* 
habited  the  country  now  called  Sus,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  empire  of  Marocco,  near  Cape  Nun,  and  opposite  the 
Fortunate  or  Canary  Islands ;  and  the  Perorsi  dwelt  to  the 
south  of  them  along  the  sea-coast.  The  Ger,  or  Niger,  of 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  which  he  met  after  crossing  the  Atlas, 
must  have  been  one  of  the  streams  which  flow  from  the 
southern  side  of  the  great  Atlas  through  the  country  of 
Tafilelt,  and  which  lose  themselves  in  the  southern  desert. 
One  of  these  streams  is  still  called  Ghir,  and  runs  through 
Sejelmesa.  (Graberg's  Marocco.)  Ger  or  Gir  seems  to  be 
an  old  generic  African  appellation  for  river.  As  for  the 
desert  which  Suetonius  crossed  before  he  arrived  at  the  Ger, 
it  could  evidently  not  be  the  great  desert,  which  spread  far  to 
the  south  of  the  Canarii,  but  one  of  the  desert  tracts  which 
lay  immediately  south  of  the  Atlas.  Caillie)  describes  the  in- 
habited parts  of  Draha,  Tafilelt,  and  Sejelmesa  as  consisting 
of  valleys  and  small  plains,  enclosed  by  sterile  and  rocky 
tracts  of  desert  country. 

But  besides  the  Ger,  or  Niger,  of  Suetonius,  Pliny  in  se- 
veral places  (v.  8,  9,  and  viii.  21)  speaks  of  another  appa- 
rently distinct  river,  the  Nigris  of  Ethiopia,  which  he  com- 
pares with  the  Nile, '  swelling  at  the  same  seasons,  having 
Bimilar  animals  living  in  its  waters,  and,  like  the  Nile,  pro- 
ducing the  calamus  and  the  papyrus.'  In  his  extremely 
confused  account,  which  he  derived  from  the  authority 
of  king  Juba  II.  of  Mauritania,  he  mixes  up  the  Nigns 
and  the  Nile  together  with  other  rivers,  as  if  all  the  waters 
of  Central  Africa  formed  but  one  water-course,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  prevalent  notion  of  old.  He  says 
(v.  9)  that  the  Nile  had  its  origin  in  a  mountain  of  Lower 
Mauritania,  not  far  from  the  ocean ;  that  it  flowed  through 
sandy  deserts,  in  which  it  was  concealed  for  several  days ; 
that  it  reappeared  in  a  great  lake  in  Mauritania  Csesari- 
ensis,  was  again  hidden  for  twenty  days  in  deserts,  and 
then  rose  again  in  the  sources  of  the  Nigris,  which 
river,  separating  Africa  (meaning  Northern  Africa)  from 
Ethiopia,  flowed  through  the  middle  of  Ethiopia,  and 
became  the  branch  of  the  Nile  called  Astapus.  The 
same  story,  though  without  any  mention  of  the  Nigris, 
is  alluded  to  by  Vitruvius,  Strabo,  and  others,  and  Mela 
(iii.  9)  adds  that  the  river  at  its  source  was  called  Daras, 
which  is  still  the  name  of  a  river  that  flows  along  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  southern  chain  of  the  Atlas  of  Marocco  and 
through  the  province  of  the  same  name  which  lies  west  of 
Tafilelt,  and  is  nominally  subject  to  Marocco.  The  Dara 
or  Draha  has  a  southern  course  towards  the  desert,  but  its 
termination  is  unknown.  There  is  another  river,  the  Akassa, 
called  also  Wadi  Nun,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Adrar  ridge 
or  southern  Atlas,  which  flows  through  the  country  of  Sus 
in  a  western  direction,  enters  the  sea  south  of  Cape  Nun, 
and  seems  to  correspond  to  the  Daras  or  Daratus  of  Ptolemy. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Dara  and  the  Akassa  were 
one  river,  but  the  Adrar  ridge  seems  to  lie  between  the  two. 

Throughout  all  these  confused  notions  of  the  hydrography 
of  interior  Africa  entertained  by  the  avtients,  one  constant 
report  or  tradition  is  apparent,  namely,  that  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  large  river  south  of  the  great  desert,  and  flowing 
towards  the  east.  It  is  true  that  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  their  respective  authorities  thought  that  this  river 
flowed  into  the  Nile,  but  Mela  seems  to  have  doubted  this, 
for  he  says  that  when  the  river  reached  the  middle  of  the 
continent,  it  was  not  known  what  became  of  it. 

Ptolemy,  who  wrote  later  than  the  preceding  geographers, 


and  seems  to  have  had  Letter  information  conm 
interior  of  Africa,  after  stating  that  'Libia  lite 
hounded  on  the  north  by  the  two  Mauritania^  and  ■  ■■.  \ 
and  Cyrenaica ;   on  the  east  by  Marmarica  a:.  1 
Ethiopia  which  lies  south  of  Egypt;  on  the  *ov:,  , 
terior  Ethiopia,  in  which  is  the  country  of  Agw. 
on  the  west  by  the  Western  Ocean  from  the  hV 
gulf  to  the  frontier  of  Mauritania  Tiogitana,1  pr> :  . 
enumerate  various  positions  on  the  coast  of  the  ocer 
which  he  mentions  the  chief  mountains  of  Libja  , 
streams  which  flow  from  them  to  the  sea.    He  th 
4  In  the  interior  the  two  greatest  rivers  are  the  Ge.r : 
Nigeir ;  the  Geir  unites  Mount  Usargula  (which  he  - 
2(T  20'  N.   lat.  and  33°  E.  long.)  with  the  G,: 
pharanx  (the  name  of  a  mountain  which  be  hasiuu 
to  be  in  10°  N.  lat.  and  50°  E.  long.).    A  river  .i 
from  it  at  42°  E.  long,  and  16°  N.  lat,  and  makes  il 
Chelonides,  of  which  the  middle  is  in  49°  £.  lone. : 
N.  lat.    This  river  is  Baid  to  be  lost  under  grou:.<i  r 
reappear,  forming  another  river,  of  which  the  swi? 
is  at  46°  E.  long,  and  16°  N.  lat.    The  eastern  rar  > 
river  forms  the  lake  Nuba,  the  site  of  which  is  *<  f 
and  1 5°  N.  lat.*    The  positions  here  assigned  u  •  t  > . 
and  the   direction   of   its  main  stream,  from  &  t, 
man  tic  mountain  to  Mount  Usargula,  being  sout:. 
north-west,  seem  to  point  out  for  its  represents; 
the  Shary  of  Bornou  and  its  supposed  affluent 
Kulla  of  Browne,  or  perhaps  the  Bahr  Mi&selad  of 
traveller,  called  Om  Teymam  by  Burckhardt,  vh< 
i     indigenous  appellation  is  Gir,  a  large  stream 
from  about  10°  N.  lat.,  and  flowing  north-wK  ' 
Wadai,  west  of  the  borders  of  Dar-Fur.   The  Mis- 
supposed,  to  flow  into  lake  Fittre ;  we  do  not  kn.;<>  > 
any  communication  exists   between  lake  Fiitrc 
Tschad.    In  fact  it  appears  that  several  stream*,  N<*- 
Bahr  Kulla  and  the  Bahr  Missel  ad,  all  corairg ' 
great  southern  range,  or  Mountains  of  the  Moun,  :i 
north-west  direction  through  the  countries  lyio? 
Bornou  and  Dar-Fur,  and  the  Geir  of  Ptolem)  - 
been  the  representative  of  any  or  all  of  them.  L  ' 
informed  by  some  Takrousi  pilgrims  from  D*'  > 
they  travelled  two  months  on  the  Bahr  al  AM' 
they  arrived  at  Sennaar ;  and  that  before  ct<  v 
Abiad  they  followed  the  course  of  another  rot 
and  that  the  Abiad  had  its  rise  in  a  country  a 
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Lesse,  from  which  some  of  the  waters  flow  to«-r.>  •• 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  north-west. 

We  now  come  to  Ptolemy's  Nigeir.  a  namewbiv 

been  mistaken  for  the  Latin  word  Niger,  has  ak 

confusion  on  the  subject.      Nigeir  is  a  compos  - 

general  appellative  of  Geir  or  Gir,  which  is  fou-vi 

to  several  rivers  in  various  parts  of  Africa,  and  the  y 

orN\  which  is  found  in  several  names  of  the  sained 

ported  by  Denham  and  Caillie.     Ptolemy  make>  tr* 

quite  a  distinct  river  from  the  Geir,  and  plate*  > 

westward.     He  says  that  it  joins  the  mountain  V 

19°  N.  lat.  and  14°  E.  long.,  with  the  mountain  7 : 

N.  lat.  and  38°  B.  long.     Its  course  is  thereby  >: 

much  longer  and  in  a  less  oblique  line  to  the  eq»»  ' 

the  Geir.    In  fact  it  would  correspond  tolena; 

allowing  for  the  imperfection  of  the  means  of  ob*' 

antient  times— with  the  actual  direction  of  the  con* 

Joliba  and  that  of  the  river  of  Sakkatoo,  surp    • 

river  to   form   a  communication    with  lake  T* 

Ptolemy  says  that  the  Nigeir  has  a  divergent  i*\ 

Libye,  which  he  places  in  16p  30'  N.  lat  and  35*  t- 

and  the  words  of  the  text  seem  to  express  thai :  ■ 

ran  into  the  lake,  so   that  the  course  of  the  N  - 

cording  to    Ptolemy,  as   well  as    his  predece*^ 

easterly,  as  the  Joliba  or  Quorra  actually  runs  for  - 

part  of  its  course.     '  The  lake  Libye/  observes  a 

guished  geographer,  •  to  which  there  was  an  ea*" 

vergent,  I  strongly  suspect  to  have  been  the  lake  y 

notwithstanding  that  the  position  of  libye  fall' 

graphical  miles  north-westward  of  this  lake,  for  the* 

Libye  favours  the  presumption  that  it  was  the  \' 

lake  in  the  interior  of  Libya;  it  was  very  naty 

Ptolemy,  like  many  of  the  moderns,  should  have  ^ 

informed  as  to  the  communication  of  the  river « • 

lake,  and  that  he  should  have  mistaken  two  river*  < 

from  the  same  ridge  in  opposite  directions,  one  to  tht  V 

and  the  other  to  the  Tschad  (I  allude  to  the  SatkJ 

the  Yeu  riven),  for  a  single  communication  from  the  V 
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markings,  produce  a  similarity  between  it  and  the  Strtx 
that  bos  attracted  tbe  eye  of  the  common  observer  no  less 
than  the  naturalist.  Tbe  provincial  names  of  this  genus 
have  generally  a  reference  to  this  resemblance ;  while  the 
earlier  scientific  describers  of  the  different  species  have  for 
the  most  part  ranked  them  with  the  owls.  I  know  not 
whether  the  singular  character  observable  in  some  of  the 
species  of  this  family,  the  serrated  nail  of  the  middle  toe, 
may  not  be  cited  as  an  additional  proof  of  their  approach  to 
the  Birds  of  Prey.  The  strong  toes  of  the  latter  are  lost 
in  Caprimulgus :  but  a  construction  of  similar  import  (for 
the  serration  of  the  nail  appears  capable  of  being  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  seizure  only),  preserves,  though  faintly,  the 
resemblance.  May  we  not  almost  venture  to  affirm  that  this 
apparently  trivial  appendage  is  an  instance  of  that  beauti- 
ful shading  by  which  nature  softens  down  the  extremes  of 
her  neighbouring  groups — one  of  those  minute  and  delicate 
touches  by  which  she  marks  at  once  an  affinity  and  a  devia- 
tion? But  while  we  may  discern  at  a  glance  the  general 
approximation  of  these  two  families,  we  must  at  the  same 
time  acknowledge  that  they  stand  in  need  of  an  interme- 
diate link  to  give  them  a  closer  connection.  The  weakness 
of  the  bill  and  of  the  legs  and  feet  of  the  Caprimulgus  still 
keeps  it  at  some  distance  from  the  Owls,  in  which  the  same 
members  are  comparatively  strong ;  while  the  wide  gape  of 
its  mouth  serves  to  divide  the  families  still  further.  A  con- 
necting link  has  been  however  supplied  by  an  Australian 
froup,  the  Podargus  of  M.  Cuvier,  which  harmonises  these 
iscrepant  characters.  We  have  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing among  the  specimens  in  the  collection  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  how  far  the  bill  of  this  extraordinary  genus  com- 
bines the  different  forms  of  that  of  the  two  genera,  and  how 
far  the  legs,  still  maintaining  the  characteristics  of  Capri- 
mulgus, .  such  as  the  unequal  length  of  the  toes,  are  related 
to  those  of  Strix  by  their  superior  robustness.  Here  in- 
deed there  is  a  beautiful  gradation  of  affinities.  All  the 
front  toes  of  Caprimulgus  are  united  by  a  connecting  mem- 
brane as  far  as  to  the  first  joint ;  those  of  Strix  are  divided 
to  the  origin ;  while  those  of  Podargus  partake  of  the  cha- 
racters of  both,  in  having  the  middle  toe  connected  with 
the  outer,  but  divided  from  the  inner.  Again,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  Caprimulgus  has  the  nail  of  the  middle 
toe  dilated  and  serrated :  Strix  has  it,  generally  speaking, 
undilaled  and  entire  at  the  margin  ;  but  in  Podargus  the 
same  part  displays  the  singular  dilatation  of  the  one  and  the 
marginal  integrity  of  the  other.  It  is  difficult  to  say  to 
which  of  these  groups  it  comes  nearest,  until  further  and 
more  accurate  accounts  than  we  at  present  possess  of  its 
food  and  economy  may  determine  its  actual  situation.  At 
present  it  remains  osculant  between  the  two  families,  and 
may  decidedly  be  pronounced  the  immediate  passage  from 
the  Birds  of  Prey  to  the  Perchers*  Mr.  Vigors  adds  in  a 
note  that  he  had  latterly  obtained  accounts  from  actual 
observers  of  some  of  these  Podargi  in  New  Holland,  stating 
their  manners  to  be  generally  conformable  to  those  of  the 
CaprimulgL 

Mr.  Vigors  further  observes  that  the  union  between  the 
two  families  of  Caprimulgidce  and  Hirundinidce  in  the 
most  essential  particulars,  in  the  habits,  economy,  and 
general  conformation,  is  too  evident  to  the  common  obser- 
ver, and  too  universally  acknowledged  by  scientific  writers, 
to  need  any  further  illustration.  But  he  remarks  that  it  is 
gratifying  to  observe,  bow,  even  in  minute  particulars,  a 
gradual  succession  of  affinities  imperceptibly  smooths  the 
passage  between  conterminous  groups;  nor  does  he  pass 
over  without  remark  the  circumstance  of  the  hind  toe  of 
Caprimulgus  being  usually  retractile,  which  enables  it  to 
place  all  its  toes  in  front,  in  a  similar  position  to  that  which 
they  maintain  in  Cypselust  where  the  family  of  the  Hirun- 
dinides  terminates.  He  notices  also  the  conformation  of  the 
tail  in  the  two  families  as  showing  a  similar  affinity,  observ- 
ing that  some  species  of  Caprimulgus,  then  lately  arrived 
from  Brazil,  exhibit  the  forked  tail  of  Hirundo,  one  of  which, 
indeed,  the  C.  psalurus  of  Tcmminck,  has  this  character 
developed  to  an  almost  disproportionate  degree.  '  Leaving 
those  typical  families/  continues  Mr.  Vigors, '  with  tbe  short 
bill,  and  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  tribe,  we  may  per? 
ceive  that  the  Caprimulgidce  unite  themselves  to  the  longer- 
billed  families,  by  means  of  the  Linnean  Todi,  which  pre- 
serve  the  broad  ba*e  of  the  bill  of  the  latter,  but  lead  on,  by 
comparative  length  of  that  member,  to  the  succeeding 
family  of  Halcyonidce.  If  we  compare  the  bill  of  the  type 
of  the   last-mentioned  genus,  the   Todus  viridis,  linn. 


[Mvscicapida,  ante,  p.  14],  with  those  of  Capritmdgu*  i; 
Halcyon  [Kingfishers,  voL  xiiL,  p.  228],  we  shall  per- 
that  it  stands  exactly  midway  between  them  in  the  re'.a 
proportions  of  strength  and  breadth  which  it  bears  to  t  • 
In  the  length  also  of  the  tail,  an  important  character  in 
groups  that  feed  on  the  wing,  it  maintains  a  middle  *iaa 
between  them.'    For  the  group  which  forma  tbe  immec  . 
connection  between  the  present  family  of  ToditUe  and  * 
preceding  Caprimulgidce,  Mr.  Vigors  observes  that  w? 
indebted  to  Dr.  Horsfield,    since  in  the  depressed 
broad-based  bill  and  wide  gape  of  Eurylaimus  we  reo  * 
the  characters  which  unite  those  families  [Mcscicap 
ante,  pp.  15,  16],  and  Mr.  Vigors  refers  to  tbe  %a!i_ 
plates  of  the  Zoological  Researches  in  Java*  as  exh:v 
the  intimate  approach  of  tbe  bill  of  this  latter  geuu»  t 
of  Podargus  Javanensis.    Near  to  Eurylaimus*  » b. 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Vigors  is  united  to  Todus  by  some  *^ 
now  referred  to  the  former  genus,  but  which  were  cr . 
ally  included  in  the  latter,  he  would  place  the  genus  L 
stomus  of  Vieillot  [Mbropidjb,  vol.  xv„  p.  118],  wL.. 
the  essential  characters  of  the  bill,  and  from  all  Mr.  \  . 
could  ascertain  of  its  general  habits  and  economy,  wec^ 
him  to  beara j}{rikin£ affinity  to  the  present  group.    B-: 
also  the  same  considerations  would  incline  him  toaraoc*  *i 
Calyptomena  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  which  differ  cV- 
from  the  groups  now  mentioned  in  its  comparatively  %h*>~ 
bill  and  the  singular  covering  of  plumes  that  project  cm  - 
upper  mandible.    All  these  ana  some  other  corresp*: 
genera  will  be  found,  Mr.  Vigors  makes  no  doubt,  ol  - 
accurate  knowledge  of  their  economy,  to  belong  either '. 
present  family,  which  is  placed  at  the  extremity  of  tht : 
sirostres,  or  to  that  of  Piprida,  which  forms,  in  the  *»*■ 
of  Mr.  Vigors,  one  of  the  aberrant  groups  also  of  the  t- . 
bouring  circle  of  Dentirostres,  and  thus  comes  in  r    - 
with  the  Todidce.    Mr.  Vigors  admits  that  more  eve 
knowledge  respecting  these  birds  will  determine  the  '.- 
demarcation  between  them;  but  the  general  affix/ 
which  they  approach  each  other,  at  least,  in  com.:., 
families,  may  at  once,  in  his  opinion,  be  decided  «" 
hesitation.    ('  On  the  Natural  Affinities  that  conoer' 
orders  and  families  of  Birds,'  Linn.  Trant^  vol.  xv.) 

Mr.   Swainson  (Classification  qf  Birds)  considers  : 
order  of  Fissirostres  to  be  best  represented  by  ib*$s*~  '  - 
and  Goat-suckers;   observing  at  the  same  tine,  tiut  •:. 
former  are  the  most  isolated ;   whilst  the  latter,  stove 
other  birds,  show  the  nearest  affinity  to  the  ovU. 
species,  indeed,'  says  Mr.  Swainson,  '  has  been  y*t 
covered  which  would  perplex  a  naturalist  to  decide  to  «: 
of  these  families  it  belonged,  but  that  is  not  materia! 
do  not  uphold  the  injudicious  theory  that  every 
nature  s  links  is  so  perfect,  or  rather  so  well  knows  . 
leave  no  unequal  intervals  in  the  series;  on  the  contr-' 
maintain  that  such  interruptions  are  frequently  foe: 
in  this  manner  are  the  Goat-suckers  detached  by  a  • 
interval  from  the  Owls'    The  same  author  renu:L* 
the  fissirostral  birds,  as  a  whole,  are  peculiarly  diatuic- 
by  having  the  powers  of  flight  developed  in  the  '_■ 
degree ;  all  the  energies  of  their  nature,  he  obaenr.  *•• 
concentrated  in  this  one  perfection ;  for  their  feet  is.  -  • 
very  short,  weak,  and  geuerally  so  imperfect  as  to  W 
only  to  rest  the  body  after  flight;  their  food  being  cv 
insects  captured  upon  the  wing.    'To   accompli*- 
proceeds  Mr.  Swainson,  'nature  has  given  to  their  - 
an  enormous  width,  by  which,  superadded  to  their  ac  . 
flight,  and  rapidity  of  movement,  they  are  almost  v. 
capture  their  prey.    Who  that  has  watched  the  §** 
the  goat-sucker,  has  failed  to  recognise  these  pecj.    - 
fections?    As  the  nocturnal  goat-suckers  frequeti'.i- 
upon  beetles  and  large  moths,  the  mouth,  in  such  spc 
defended  by  stiff  bristles ;  but  these  appendage*  x . 
dered  unnecessary  to  the  swallows;  their  game  cc. 
entirely  of  those  little  soft  insects  seen  in  the  air  on  . 
mer's  evening  or  sporting  on  the  flowers  of  a  mi  i  ■ 
The  goat-suckers  choose  the  twilight,  and  catch  th'--     « 
precisely  in  the  same  way,  excepting,  indeed,  tiwi      | 
little  short  feet  are  sometimes  used  for  the  same  pu; in- 
most singular  part  of  their  economy,  first  noticed 
countryman  White.    Some  of  these  nocturnal  birds  t  /  . 
dus*  Cuv.)  have  a  bill  nearly  as  strong  as  an  owl%s ; 
are  furnished  with  forked  tails  of  excessive  length  ;  *  - 
species,  discovered  during  our  researches  in  Brazil  • .  - 
mulgus  diurnus,  Temm.)  quits  the  nocturnal  haba»  *. 

•  iWarpw  must  be  bmjiL 


*  « 


Mr.  Swainson  subdivide*  the  genus  into  the  following 

Subgenera,  Caprimulgue.  Gapo  strongly  bristled.  Tail 
lengthened,  rounded,     liural  toei  equal.  ( Sw.) 

We  aelect  as  an  example  Caprimuigut  Europteu*. 

Description :  Male. — Plumage  above  and  that  of  the 
throat  ash-grey,  thickly  streaked  and  spotted  with  brown 
mostly  of  a  yellowish  tinge;  bead  and  neck  with  longitudi- 
nal hfackisb  streaks;  a  white  stripe  beneath  the  base  of  the 
lower  mandible  extendi  along  each  side  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  head,  and  there  is  a  central  patch  of  white  upon  the 
throat;  quills  with  the  outer  weba  blotched  with  reddish- 
hrowp.  and  the  three  exterior  feathers  with  a  large  white 
patch  near  the  lip*  of  the  inner  webs;  tail  irregularly 
marked  and  indistinctly  barred  with  blackish-grey  and 
'*"  — o  external  feathers  on  each  aide 
Plumage  of  the  under  parts 
transverse  blackish  bars.    Bill  and 

mage  of  the  male  generally  ;  but  she 
in  the  quills  and  I  ail-feathers. 
isjnost  probably  the  afyofljjXac  CflSgothelas,  or  Goat- 
sucker) of  Aristotle  and  the  Greeks,  and  the  Caprimuigut 
of  Pliny  and  the  antient  Italians.  There  is  indeed,  as  we 
shall  presently  see.  another  European  species,  but  it  is  very 
rare.  The  Caprtmulaus  Europeans  is  the  Caleabotto  Piat- 
taglione.  Porta  quaglie,  Boccaccio,  and  Cova-terra  of  the 
modern  Italians;  Chotacabrat  of  the  Spaniards;  Tette- 
ekevre,  Engdulevent  ordinaire,  and  Crapaud  volant  of  the 
French  ;  Milchiauger,  Geittmilcher,  Nacht  Babe,  Nacht 
Schwalbe,  and  Tag- Sckliifer  of  the  Germans ;  Nattkraffa, 
Nittkarra,  and  Quallbnarren  ot  ihe  '  Fauna  Suedes;'  Jvh(- 
Baen,  Nut-Skade,  and  Aften-bakke  of  Brunnich  ;  Mucken- 
tttr.ker  and  Nachtrabb  of  Kramer ;  Aderyn  y  droett, 
B/todar,  of  the  antient  British ;  and  Goat-tucker,  Night- 
Jfer,  Jur-Vtel,  Churn-Owl,  Fern-Owl,  Dor  Hawk,  Night- 
Hawk,  and  Wheel-Bird  of  the  modern  British. 


yellowish -brown ;  the 
white  at  their  term  in 
yellowish-brown,  with 
irides  dark  brown;  tar 
Female  with  the  plu 
wants  the  whi 


CaprimcUjgai  Bunas  us 

The  absurd  story  of  the  goat-sucking  habits  of  this  bird 
may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  time  of  Aristotle,  and  is 
probably  of  much  older  date.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of 
a  deep-rooted  popular  prejudice,  which  was  so  extens:_  *" 
believed  when  that  xoologist  wrote,  as  to  demand,  in 
opinion,  insertion  in  his  'History  of  Animals.'  In  the 
ninth  book  of  that  history  (c.  xx\.\  Aristotle  says, '  The 
bird  called  Mgaihela*  is  a  mountain-bird,  a  little  larger 
than  the  blackbird  (mrrufov)  and  a  little  less  than  the 
cuckoo.  It  lays  eggs  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  at  most, 
and  is  of  a  slothful  nature  (JlXaortt).  Flying  upon  the 
goats,  it  sucks  them  (flijXitu  It  rdc  dyac  wpoffxiri/uroc), 
whence  it  has  its  name.  They  say  that  when  it  has  sucked 
the  teat  it  becomes  dry,  and  that  the  goat  becomes  blind.  It 
i  not  >harp-sighied  by  dav :  but  it  sees  by  night,'   Alum's 
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version  of  the  effect  of  the  bird's  sacking  is  ewSnH 
part  sucked.  He  says  that  the  operation  rukcill*iri 
blind  (rvfXnl  panQov),  and  so  the  How  of  the  milk  , 
**  ipeaksof  the  great  audacity  of  the  bird,  cfanr 
fearless  of  the  vengeance  of  the  goalhodi 
in  also  refers  to  its  goat-sucking  propensity  in  • 
book  xvi.  Pliny  (Nat.  Hitt.,  ix.  40)  states  thai  ij, 
primulgi  are  nocturnal  thieve* ;  for  they  cannot  m 
(interdiu  enim  vi*u  carent).  Thty  eater  the  (. 
bula),and  fly  to  the  udder*  of  the  goats  in  en).:: 
the  milk,  from  which  injury  the  udder  dies  si. 
blindness  tails  upon  the  goats  which  bars  bets  k  ..■ 
Nor  is  the  charge  of  goat  suckine  the  onk  filw  :..< 
made  against  the  Night-Jar.  While  (Stllyirw 
us  that  the  country-people  have  a  notion  thtt  the  '.■  ■ 
churn-owl,  or  eve-jarr,  which  they  also  call  if:- 
very  injurious  to  weanling  calves,  by  inoVir; 
strikes  at  them,  the  fatal  distemper  known  to  n-% 
by  the  name  of  puckendge.  '  Thus,'  ssrs  BV 
this  harmless  ill-fated  bird  tall  under  a  doutile  ;n 
which  it  by  no  means  deserves ;  in  Italy,  of  <:.. 
teats  of  goats,  whence  it  is  called  the  Cfyrm  ;■ 
with  us,  of  communicating  a  deadly  disorder  b  It  . 
But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  malady  ii  or> 
the  cettrui  bovis,  a  dipterous  insect,  whicfc  bt< ■■■ 
along  the  chines  of  kine,  where  the  maggots,  shi 
eat  their  way  through  the  hide  of  the  Mast  inl. ■■;-. 
and  grow  to  a  very  large  size.'  (White's  Se&m>\ }. 
bis  folio  edition  (1355),  gives  no  Aprs  of  thiitv 
appears  to  confound  it  with  an  Owl,  'L'Eftayrx: 
In  the  small  4to. '  Portraits  d'Oyseaux,'&Mi;ir, : 
is  given  at  the  end  of  the  Owls,  which,  (bougb  ti'. 
be  mistaken  for  anything  but  the  Qoal-iuci*.  • 
titles  of  '  AtyoBiiXac,  Strix  Caprinmlgv.  F"  ' 
Effraye,  Frezaye.'  with  the  following  old  qmtrun 
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Food,    Habit*,    Reproduction,   tfc.  -  Tie  '< ': 
European  Goat-sucker  consists  chiefly  of  mpr:-"- 
evening-flying  moths  and    beetles.  Phalmf.  '■' 
&c     In  tbe  stomach  of  one  which  Wiling!!'  ■■'■  ■ 
seeds  as  well  as  beetles.     The  Fern-chafer.  &■< 
stitialie,  seema  to  be  a  favourite  food,  and  hetm  lie 
frequently  found    in    those    neighbourhood)  ii.*' 
abounds.    It  spends  the  summer  in  the  lempera" 
of  Europe,  hut  on  the  approach  of  winter  mitati" 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea.   Its  arrival  in  ibest  ls.="- ■ 
looked  for  from  the  middle  of  May  to  tbe  endo:  - -' 
and  its  departure  takes  place  towards  the  sad  ■■ : ' 
or  beginning  of  October.     The  earliest  tpptift 
bird  in  White's  Calendar  is  dated  on  tbe  l«  «  '- 
the  latest  on  tho  26  th  of  that  month.  The  - 


observer,  in  a  letter  to  Pennant, '  whose  mw" 
studied  more  than  that  of  tbe  Caprimnlpi 
sucker},  as  it  is  a  wonderful  and  carious  «W"" 
have  always  found  that  though  sometimes  it  mi" ' 
it  flies,  as  I  know  it  does,  yet  in  gsnersl  it  aHw*" 
note  sitting  on  a  bough ;  and  I  have  for  nosny  i" 
watched  it  as  it  sat  with  its  under  mandible  ijiiri' 
particularly  this  summer.  It  perches  usuii'M' 
twig,  with  its  head  lower  than  its  tail,  in  in  i* 
expressed  by  your  draughtsman  in  tbe  M™  *''' 
logy.  This  bird  is  most  punctual  in  bejinii.'- 
exactly  at  the  close  of  day ;  so  exactly  that  1 1"1  ' 
strike  up  more  than  once  or  twice  just  at  tbe ": 
Portsmoulh  evening  gun,  which  we  enn  bfK' 
wealhcr  is  still.  It  appears  to  me  past  all  ',l''' 
notes  are  formed  by  organic  impulse,  by  the  p"' 
parts  of  its  windpipe,  formed  for  sound,  just  »  ' 
Vou  will  credit  me.  I  hope,  when  I  assure  joiiit 
neighbours  ware  assembled  in  an  bermitsge  on  U 
steep  hill,  where  we  drink  tea,  one  of  the**  '' 
came  and  settled  on  the  cross  of  that  little  stn«< 
began  to  chatter,  and  continued  his  note  for  BW *_ 
and  we  were  all  struck  with  wonder  to  find  (hit  - 
of  that  little  animal  when  put  in  motion  p>«  J  ' 
vibration  to  the  whole  building !  This  bird  si*  - 
makes  a  small  squeak,  repeated  four  or  five  IJ** 
have  obsorved  that  to  happen  when  the  «ck  W  - 


brown  glossed  with  greenish.  Head,  neck,  and  upper  rows 
of  letter  wing-coverts  spotted  with  yellowish  brown ;  back, 
•capillars,  and  tertiariea  mottled  with  brownish  white,  and  a 
little  wood  brown,  the  pale  colour  forming  speckled  bars  on 
the  tail  and  its  coverts;  intermediate  wing-covert*  more 
thickly  mottled  with  a  purer  white ;  greater  coverts  spotted 
with  brown  on  the  margin ;  band  on  middle  of  quills  Win- 
ning on  the  inner  web  of  the  first  and  ending  with  the  fifth. 
and  a  broad  arrow-shaped  mark  on  the  throat  pure  white. 
A  white  dotted  superciliary  band  reaches  to  the  nape. 
Lateral  tail-feathers  banded  with  white.  Plumage  below 
and  inner  wing-coverts  barred  alternately  with  brownish- 
white  and  liver-brown.  Bill  blackish.  Legs  pale.  Tail 
forked.      Middle   toe,   which  is   longest,   with   a  serrated 

This  is  the  Cttprimulgut  Americanut  of  Wilson,  and  the 
Caprimulgut  Virginianut  of  the  Prince  of  Musignano, 
who  notices  the  bird,  in  his  Geographical  and  Comparative 
Litt,  as  Chordeilet  Virginianus  (Bonap.),  and  Caprimulgut 
Popetue  (Vieill.).     It  is  the  Peesquaui  of  the  Cree  Indians. 


Uppo  tfan. 


Chotdellu  Am«leu!<u. 


Habitt,  Food,  Reproduction,  $c. — Dr.  Richardson  informs 
us  that  few  birds  are  better  known  in  the  Fur  Countries  than 
this,  which  ranges  in  summer  even  to  the  most  remote 
arttic  island).  Captain  (now  Major)  Sabine  notices  it,  in 
the  appendix  to  Captain  (now  Sir  Edward)  Parry's 'First 
Voyage,'  as  the  Mutqueto  Hatch,  and  states  that  a  female  was 
found  un  Melville  Island,  lying  dead  on  the  ground  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  sea.  Ho  adds,  that  these  birds 
are  known  to  breed  and  inhabit  as  fur  north  as  Hudson's 
Bay;  but  as  they  live  principally  in  woods,  and  feed  on 
irosquitoes  and  oilier  winged  insects,  which  are  very  rare  in 
the  North  Georgian  Islands,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
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the  individual  found  dead  waa  an  accidental  visitor,  and  is- 
perished  for  want  of  food.     It  was  extremely  fliin.  but  ■■ 
plumage  was  in  good  preservation.   Fabricius  does  no:  a* 
tion  it,  he  observes  in  conclusion,  as  known  in  Greeim* 
Dr.  Richardson  elates  that  its  very  peculiar  noise  isdkm. 
quently  heard  in  tbe  evening,  and  often  gee  mi  tu  be  t. 
close  to  the  listener,  though  tbe  bird  that  produce*  it  • 
high  in  tbe  air  as  to  be  nearly  imperceptible.    He  dev? 
this  sound  as  resembling  that  produced  by  the  vibrat .. ; 
a  tense  thick  chord  in  a  violent  gust  of  wind,  and  sa\<  ■ 
the  Pith  (tbe  common  name   for  the   bird)  consjirt, 
resembles  some  of  the  Falcanidts  in  its  evolutions  in 
air.  It  often  remains  stationary,  fluttering  it*  wings  nr 
and  then  suddenly  shoots  off  a  long  way,  by  a  gliding 
tion :  at  that  moment  the  loud  vibratory  noise  is  heard, 
also  traverses  the  air  backwards  and  forwards,  quire 
the  sky  as  regularly  as  the  Hen  Hairier  surveys  a  p;- 
ground.    The  female  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  ground  i 
out  making  'any  nest,  generally  selecting  the  Ym&c: 
cultivated  Held  or  an  open  glade  in  the  forest,  and,  d. 
incubation,  sits  so  close,  that  she  may  be  almost  tm\ 
down.     When  any  person  approaches  her,   tbe  nut  w 
from  the  adjacent  thicket  and  stoops  at  tbe  intruder,  fu> 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  his  bead,  tbeit  rising  ipJi  i 
wheeling  round  to  repeat  the  same  manoeuvre,     h.   . 
meanwhile,  his  mate  flutters  from  the  nest  along  the  gre- 
at if  disabled,  end  hides  herself  at  a  short  distance  in 
the  grey  grass,  from  which  she  can  hardly  be  distiogui- 
The  Pith  makes  its  first  appearance  at  Great  Best  L 

Ecnerally  about  the  last  day  of  May,  and  was  ob>  - 
atcliing  on  tbe  Saskatchewan  on  the  Slh  of  June.  Ii- 
are  narrower  than  those  of  Caprimulgut  txxi/erut, 
the  same  colours,  rather  differently  distributed ;   tbei  s 
sure  nearly   II  lines  in  length.'      (Fauna   Boreaii-.l- 

Geograpkieal  Distribution. — See  above.  In  Dr.  Rs' 
son's  table,  the  extreme  northern  range  of  this  bird  i»>." 
as  68s  N.  lat.  (east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  migratory 
he  notices  it  as  observed  in  the  summer,  when  iliscuar 
on  the  Saskatchewan,  lat  63s  to  54°  north,  and  fit.ro  ; 
lOOil  miles  distant  from  the  sea-  coast ;  as  very  cots  num. 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  lat.  40°  N.  (Bonaparte),  but  i.  i 
having  its  winter-quarters  in  the  United  Stale*.  It  -■ 
appears  in  tbe  doctor's  list  of  species  which  ^umnwi 
breed  in  the  Fur  Countries  and  in  Pennsylvania,  but  *  ;-■ 
farther  to  the  southward.  In  the  Prince's  Geayru;.' 
and  Comparative  Litt,  the  southern  and  central  turf 
North  America  are  recorded  as  the  localities  of  the  *pv  - 


Scotoro 


•  (Sw.). 


Subgenera— Seolornit.     Rictus  strongly  bristled.    '■ 
lengthened,  graduated,  or  rounded.    (Sw.) 

Example,     Seotornit    elimatunu,    African    Z/ji£-r. 
Night-Jar. 

Detcription.Sito  rather  smaller  than  that  of  Mr  -: 
teryx,  although,  from  tbe  development  of  its  tad.  it  jr 
longer.  The  bristles  considerably  exceed  the  lenell  > ! 
bill;  the  third  quill  is  longest;  the  first  is  rather  ^ 
than  the  fourth,  while  the  fifth  is  ,ybs  of  an  inch  19' 
than  the  fourth.  The  tail  is  very  long,  measuring  fr.™ 
base  9  inches,  of  which  3J  inches  are  occasioned  ! 
two  middle  tail-feathers  exceeding  the  others ;  the  ■ 
lateral  toe  is  shorter  than  the  inner.  The  ground  - 
of  tbe  plumage  is  light  ferruginous  brown  vanei  ■ 
dark  freckles.  The  chin  and  rictal  stripe  white:  Ihe'- 
wing-  coverts  have  at  their  lips  a  broad  band  of  ' 
and  the  greater  have  a  terminal  spot  of  cream-., 
much  smaller  than  the  former.  The  ground  colour  . 
five  primary  quills  13  entirely  black,  without  any  r. 
their  tips  only  being  freckled  with  grey;  but  "the; 
crossed  in  the  middle  by  a  snowy-white  broad  band  !■ 
ning  in  the  inner  web  of  the  first  and  tcrminatine;  <r 
outer  web  of  the  sixth  quill:  the  remaining  quills  are  w. 
with  black  and  rufous  and  tipped  with  white.  The  u 
variegated  in  tbe  usual  manner,  the  middle  pair  of  Ui  ' 
having  about  2U  very  slender  transverse  bars,  but  n 
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undulated,  whAt  tho  outer  margin  of  the  exterior  feather, 
*nd  the  tips  of  that  and  of  the  next,  are  pure  white.  No 
grey  in  the  plumage.  Total  length,  including  tail,  1 3  inches. 

Locality.-- Africa.     Common  in  Senegal. 


i.    (CmprlmoImdimiitDmt.Vitu].) 

Mocrodipteryx  (Sw).  Rictus  strongly  bristled.  Wings 
ng,  equal  to  the  tail,  and  with  a  lengthened  reniform  fea- 
*r  in  each.     Tail  even. 

Example,  Mocrodipteryx  Africanux,  Pennant- winged 
ight-Jar,  or  Long-shafted  Goat-tucker. 

Description.— V/\nf(&,  for  the  small  sixe  of  the  bird,  very 
ng,  rather  exceeding,  or  at  least  equalling,  the  lip  of  the 
il,  which  >■  quite  even  and  consists  of  ten  feathers.  Of 
e  three  first  quills,  which  are  much  the  longest,  the  first 
shorter  than  the  third,  which  is  slightly  succeeded  by  the 
send.  The  long-shafted  feathers  are  inserted  immedi- 
;ly  between  the  primary  and  secondary  quills.  The  bris- 
a  of  the  mouth  are  Strang  and  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
1.  which  is  weak.  The  middle  toe  is  lengthened,  and  the 
eral  toes  are  equal.  Colour  of  the  plumage  mixed,  as  in 
>ers  of  the  family.  Upon  each  web  of  each  of  the  pri- 
iry  quills  is  a  row  of  nine  rufous  and  nine  black  spots : 
s  rufous  bus  become  very  small  towards  the  tips,  where 
e  black  predominates.  The  lesser  quills  are  black,  with 
ir  rufous  bands,  the  tips  black.  The  middle  tail-feathers 
!  grey,  speckled  with  black  points,  and  crossed  by  six 
ick  bars,  all  of  which  are  irregular,  excepting  the  last, 
lien,  as  on  all  Ibe  other  feathers,  is  regular,  well  defined, 
d  placed  just  behind  the  tips  ;  the  outer  web  of  the  exterior 
ilber  m  fulvous  while,  with  about  ten  black  spots,  at 
nal  distances  from  each  other.  Some  of  the  scapulars 
te  a  broad  cream-coloured  stripe,  which  forms  a  connected 
ties  when  the  feathers  lay  over  each  other,  but  those 
licb  are  conspicuous  on  the  supposed  female  can  scarcely 

discerned  in  the  male ;  this  latter  however  has  a  few  ob- 
jro  white  mottles  on  the  chin,  throat,  and  round  the  ears. 
ilal  length  about  S  inches. 

Mr.  Swainson,  from  whose  '  Birds  of  Western  Africa' the 
ore  description  is  taken,  observes  that  the  female  is  en- 
ely  destitute  of  the  long-shafted  or  supplementary  feathers. 
'ow  this,'  says  Mr.  Swsinson, '  is  a  very  important  fact,  for 
[Dos  far  to  prove  that  they  are  not  essential  to  the  economy 
the  species;  for  if  otherwise,  both  sexes  would  possess 
:ni,  unless  it  be  contended,  a  supposition  highly  impro- 
ve, that  the  mule  feeds  in  one  manner  and  the  female  in 
)Iu*t.     In  tho  absence  of  all  information  upon  this  point, 

■ire  led  to  conclude  that  they  are  more  ornamental  than 
sful,  given  to  the  male  sex  as  attractive  decorations  to 
■  female,  in  a  ai  milar  manner  as  the  Aowing  feathers  of 

Paradise  Bird    are  known  to  distinguish  the  mala  sex. 
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Whether  or  no  these  ornamental  plumes  are  lost  after  the 
season  of  incubation  is  a  subject  for  future  inquiry ;  but 
they  are  cwtainly  of  very  unequal  lengths  in  different  in- 
dividuals. We  have  seen  them  in  one  bird  only  seven 
inches  long,  while  in  that  now  before  us  they  measure  in 
extreme  length  seventeen  inches ;  the  webs  occupy  exactly 
six,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  shaft  is  naked,  the  rudimentary 
hairs  on  each  side  merely  indicating  the  position  of  the 
lamina?,  had  they  been  developed.  We  cannot  subscribe 
to  an  opinion  we  have  heard  expressed,  that  these  latter 
have  been  rubbed  or  worn  off.  Another  specimen,  which 
we  suppose  is  the  female,  is  perfect  in  all  its  plumage,  but 
has  no  indication,  as  already  observed,  of  these  feathers. 
In  their  texture  they  are  remarkably  flexible,  moving  about 
with  the  least  breath  of  wind.  The  inner  web  is  so  broad, 
that  the  lamina  in  the  middle  measure  2(  inches;  the 
outer  web,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  narrow,  and  the  longest 
lamintB  are  hardly  half  an  inch.' 

This  is  the  Caprimulgus  Macrodipterus  of  Afielius,  and 
the  Caprimulgus  longipennis  of  Shaw. 

Locality.— Atrica,  Sierra  Leone. 


MacwUptorrs  Atttoum.    Mils. 

ProltAera  (Sw.).    Rictus  slmost  smooth.    Wings  very 
long,  equal  to  the  tail,  which  is  short  and  even.    Tarsus 
naked 

:ample,    Pro'ithera     diurna'  {Caprinwlgu*    diurntu, 
Wied.,  Nacunda,  Temm.). 

Description :  Female. — Plumage  above  a  mixture  of 
grey-brown,  yellowish -red,  and  brownish -black,  marked 
with  great  spots  of  blackish-brown,  with  wide  borders  of 
yellowish-red;  chin  pale  yellow,  striped  with  grey-brown ; 
tail  marbled  with  brownish -black  and  bright  yellow,  with 
nine  or  ten  transverse  bands  speckled  with  brownish-black. 
Plumage  beneath  white  Uneaten  with  grey-brown ;  middle 
of  the  belly  white,  spotless.    Length  rather  more  than  1ft 

Habits. — See  ante,  pp.  224,  225. 
Locality.— Braxil  and  Paraguay. 


NIGHT  HERON.    [Nycticorax.] 

NIGHTINGALE,  the  English  naroa  for  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  song  birds  of  the  Old  World.  This  well 
known  species  is  the  Aiituv  (Ae'don)  of  the  tmtient  Greeks; 
Luseinia  of  the  antient  Italians ;  Rastignuolo,  Rutignuolo, 
and  Usignuolo  of  the  modern  Italians;  Rostignoi of  the 
French  ;  Ruiteior  of  the  Spanish ;  Nachligall  of  the  Ger- 
mans; Naektergahl  of  the  'Fauna  Suecic*;"  Nattergale  of 
Brunnich ;  end  Eot  of  the  antient  British. 

It  is  the  Luseinia  of  Gesner,  Aldrovsndus,  Willughby, 
Ray,  and  Brehm  ;  Motaeilla  Luseinia  of  Linnreus ;  Sylvia 
Luseinia  of  Latham  and  others ;  Curruea  Luseinia  of 
Fleming;  and  Philomela  Luseinia  of  Selby,  Gould, 
Swainson. 

The  Nightingale,  or  night  singer,  is  a  migratory  bird 
visiting  us  early  in  the  spring  (about  the  middle  of  April), 
and  leaving  us  about  August  or  September.  The  male 
birds  arrive  first,  and  are  instantly  sought  after  by  the  bird- 
catchers,  who  generally  make  the  most  of  the  interval  of 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  that  elapses  before  the  arrival  of  the 
females,  well  knowing  that  those  male*  which  are  taken 
after  they  have  paired  seldom  survive.  The  bird-fanciers 
have  a  notion  that  a  Surrey  Nightingale  possesses  the  flni 
quality  of  tone.  To  dwell  upon  the  richness  and  variety  of 
its  song,  a  subject  which  has  employed  the  pens  of  poets  of 
all  ages,  and  or  all  countries  where  the  bird  is  known,  would 
be  superfluous  here;  but  there  are  points  connected  with 
the  habits  and  geographical  distribution  of  the  bird  which 
require  notice. 

M.  Temminck  states  that  the  Nightingale  haunts  w 
thickets,  and  gardens ;  that  it  is  common  in  nearly  all  the 
parts  of  Europe  to  Sweden  inclusive  ;  and  that  it  migrates 
in  winter  into  Egypt  and  Syria.  Hasselquist  saw  it  among 
the  willow*  of  Jordan  and  the  olive-trees  of  Judea.  Mr. 
Strickland  saw  it  at  Smyrna  on  the  5th  of  April.  The 
Prince  of  Musignano  notes  it  tSpeeekio  Comparativo)  as 
common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  which  it  leaves  in 
winter  only.  In  his  Geographical  and  Comparative  List, 
the  Prince  records  it  as  found  in  Europe  generally. 

Pennant  (Artie  Zoology)  says  that  it  visits  the  temperate 
parts  of  Russia,  and  even  some  parts  of  Siberia.  The  sa 
author  (British  Zoology)  remarks  that  the  Nlghtingah 
a  species  that  does  not  spread  itself  over  our  island.  '  I 
not,'  says  Pennant,  '  found  in  North  Wales,  or  in  any  of 
the  English  counties  north  of  it,  except  Yorkshire,  where  it 
is  met  with  in  great  plenty  about  Don  caster.  It  has  also 
been  heard,  but  rarely,  near  Shrewsbury.  It  is  also  remarka- 
ble that  this  bird  does  not  migrate  so  far  west  as  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  counties  where  the  seasons  are  so  very 
mild,  that  myrtles  flourish  in  the  open  air  during  the  whole 
year ;  neither  is  it  found  in  Ireland.  Sibbald  places  Night- 
ingales in  his  list  of  Scotch  birds  ;  but  they  certainly  are 
unknown  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain,  probably  from  the 
scarcity  and  the  recent  introduction  of  hedge*  there ;  yet 
*hey  visit  Sweden,  amuch  more  severe  climate.'  The  editor 
if  the  last  edition  of  the  '  British  Zoology  *  states  that  in 
1B0S  a  Nightingale  was  several  times  heard  in  the  gardens 
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of  the  earl  of  Lonsdale,  in  Fisher  Street,  Carlisle.    ,- 
Nilsson  notes  its  arrival  in  Sweden  by  the  1st  of  V 
Montagu  informs  us  that  it  is  said  to  be  found  onli   -  ■ 
north  as  Yorkshire  (his  observations  being  confined  i .  : 
tain),  unii  certainly  not  farther  west  than  the  eastern  b> : 
of  Devonshire ;  although  they  are  plentiful  both  in  Som.  - 
shire  and  Dorsetshire.    'Why,' adds  Montagu, 'they  »t, 
not  be  found  in  all  the  wooden  parts  of  Devonshire  audi. 
wall,  which  appear  equally  calculated  for  their  revii 
both  from  the  mildness  of  the  air  and  variety  of  gr>i. 
beyond  the  naturalist's  penetration.  The  bounds  pre™  . 
to  all  animals,  and  even  plants,  is  a  curious  and  imj. 
fact  in  the  great  works  of  nature.    It  ha*  been  nWi 
that  the  Nightingale  may  possibly  not  be  found  in  an . 
but  where  cowslips  grow  plentifully  ;  certainty  with  ;•.- 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall  this  coincidence  i*  just.' 
Mr.  Blyth  (Analyst,  and  Note  to  an  edition  of  W 
Selborne)  enters  fully  into  the  inquiry  as  to  the  disti 
of  the  Nightingale  in  Britain.     Among  other  highl; 
esting  observations,  Mr.  Blyth  remarks  that  he  Hi...;* 
bird  appears  to  migrate  almost  due  north  and  souih.  i  < 
ing  but  a  very  little  indeed  either  to  the  right  or  kf».    i 
states  that  there  are  none  in  Brittany  nor  in  the  W. 
Islands,  Jersey.  Guernsey,  Sec.     Mr.  Blyth   is  o! 
that  the  most  westward  of  them  probably  cross  tbe  C : 
at  Cape  La  Hague,  arriving  on  the  coast  of  Dur- 
and  thence  apparently  proceeding  northward  rath-; 
dispersing  towards  the  west;  so  that  they  are  only  k'< 
accidental  stragglers  beyond,  at  most,  the   third  ik. 
west  longitude — a  line  which  cuts  off  tbe  count;.  - 
vonshire  and  Cornwall,  together  with  Wales  and  I* 
Mr.    Gould   {Birds  of  Europe),  after  referring  i 
Blyth 's  papers  in  the '  Analyst,'  stales  that  the  Nit:'' 
appears  to  be  confined  to  particular  districts :  it  is. 
marks,  plentiful  in  the  southern  and  eastern  count;-;.  ■ 
Devonshire  appears  to  be  its  limit  westward,  and  L> 
in  Yorkshire  in  a  northern  direction,  few  if  ani  a  i: 
cated  instances  being  on  record  of  its  occurrence  > 
that  town,  which  is  the  more  singular,  as  Nighim;. . 
common  in  Sweden  and  other  countries  situated  ' 
north  than  England.    'Our  own  observation.'  01 
Mr.  Gould, '  respecting  the  migrations  of  the  ,\i,  . 
is,  that  after  leaving  our  island  it  proceeds  to  the    ■ 
shores   of  the   Continent,  and   gradually    makes  i> 
southwards,  until  it  arrive*  in  Africa,  which  is  it*  <-.. 
resting-place  during  our  winter  month*.     We  hi'.- 
selves  received  specimen*  killed  in  lha  northern  A.~:t 
Africa,  but  have  never  obtained  any  from  the  c-c 
southern  parts  of  that  portion  of  the  globe;  itwoul 
therefore   that  its  distribution  over  that  vast  eon: 
comparatively  limited.     In  no  part  of  Europe  i*  :■ 
abundant   than   in   Spain  and   Italy  ;    from  wher.r 
ever,    equally  as    from   our   own,    it   regular!  v    c  . 
on  the  approach  of  winter.'      The   island*   of  lb*  > 
Archipelago  are  among  the  favoured  localities  *:*' 
this  delightful   bird.     Mr.  Yarrell   (History   ui   ." 
Birds,  now   in  the  course  of   publication)    man     • 
we  consider  that  this  bird  extends  it*  visits  sV-  - 
summer  as   fur   north   as   Russia  end    Sweden.  f>  ' 
limited  range  in  this  country  is  unaccountable,     li  i- 
in  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  the  eost.- 
only  of  Devonshire,  along  the  line  of  our  south  c.-- 
has  been  heard  about  Teignmouth  and  Exmoutb.  ■ 
farther  west  in  that  direction.     In  North  Devon  it  '  - 
heard  near  Barnstaple,  but  not  in  Cornwall   or  W?   - 
gentleman  of  Gower,  which  is  the  peninsula  beyo'H  * 
sea,  procured  from  Norfolk  and  Surrey,  some   le« 
back,  some  scores  of  young  Nightingales,  hopinc  ' 
acquaintance  with  his  beautiful  wood*  and  their  i; 
mate  would  induce  a  second  visit;  but  the   law   iif 
was  too  strong  tor  him,  and  not  a  single  bird  r. 
Dyer,  in  his  "  Grongar   Hill,"  make*  the  Ntgfatn  _ 
companion  of  his  Muse  in  tbe  vale  of  Towey  or  I  . 
then ;  but  this  is  a  poetical  licence,  as  the  bird  is  n  •'. 

It  is  singular,  that  concurring,  as  all  the  more  - 
authors  do,  that  tbe  Nightingale  is  not  now  to  be  t  . 
Wales,  a  Welsh  name  for  the  bird  should  exist:  w 
nant  gives  this  name  in  bis  list,  and  it  will  be  foul  ■) 
head  of  this  article.  Pennant,  be  it  remembered, 
eludes  it  from  North  Wales. 

never  to  b»< 
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Mr  Yarrell,  who  remark*  that  it  is  not  included  by  Mr. 
tyland*  in  his  '  Catalogue  or  tbe  Birds  of  La  n  rash  ire,' 
bough  it  has  been  heard  aa  high  up  as  Carlisle,  but  no  far- 
ing, goes  on  to  state,  that  on  the  eastern  tide  of  our  island 
ho  bird  frequent*  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  some  of  the 
wooded  parts  of  Lincolnshire,  and  several  parts  of 

fYui 

humus  Allis.  Mr.  Yarrell  states  his  belief  that  it  has  not 
sen  heard  in  Scotland  or  in  the  Scottish  islands,  which,  he 
Ids,  considering  that  it  visits  Denmark,  is  extraordinary. 
Ic  then  quote*  from  a  note  to  an  edition  of  White's  '  Sel- 
irne,'  published  in  Edinburgh,  the  following  record  of  an 
tempt  to  establish  tbe  Nightingale  in  Scotland: — 'It  has 
;cn  generally  believed  that  the  migratory  songsters,  both 
d  and  young,  return  to  their  native  hauntainthe  breeding 
nson.  .  .  ,  Impressed  with  this  belief.  Sir  John  Sin- 
air,  Bart.,  long  known  for  his  patriotism,  commissioned 
is  late  Mr.  Dickson,  of  Covent  Garden,  to  purchase  for 
"i  as  many  Nightingales'  eggs  as  he  could  procure  at  a 
idling  each.  This  was  accordingly  done,  the  eggs  care- 
illy  packed  in  wool,  and  transmitted  to  Sir  John  by  the 
ail.  Sir  John  employed  several  men  to  find  and  take 
iro  of  iho  nests  of  several  Robins,  in  places  where  the 
;gs  might  be  deposited  and  batched  in  security.  The  Ro- 
ns' cfigs  were  removed,  and  replaced  by  those  of  the 
iihiingale,  which  were  all  aat  upon,  hatched  in  due  time, 
id  the  young  brought  up  by  the  foster  parents.  The 
mgstors  Hew  when  fully  Hedged,  and  were  observed  for 
we  lime  afterwards  near  the  places  where  they  were  in 
ibalud.  In  September,  the  usual  migratory  period, 
ley  disappeared,  and  never  returned  to  the  place  of  their 
rth.' 

Description—  Rich  brown  above;  rump  and  tad  with  a 
■ddish  tinge;  throat  and  middle  part  of  belly  dirty  or 
reyish-white :  lateral  parts  of  tbe  neck,  breast,  and  Banks 
■ey  ;  bill  and  legs  light  brown.  Sexes  alike. 
Habit*;  Food;  Reproduction.— line  Nightingale  shuns 
>servation,  abiding  in  tbe  thickest  coverts,  and  in  these 
ic  uest  is  sometimes  placed  on  a  low  fork,  but  generally 
i  the  ground.  Withered  leaves,  particularly  those  of  the 
ik,  very  loosely  conjoined  with  dried  bents  and  rushes, 
id  lined  internally  with  fine  root-fibres,  form  the  struc- 
e  lour  or  five  in  num- 
.  _encrally  in  Ji 
ldodious  song  of  the  male  ceases,  and  is  succeeded  by 
iw  croak,  varied  occasionally  with  a  snapping  noise ;  the 
rst  is  considered  to  be  meant  for  a  warning,  and  the  last  as 
iluiiance.  The  (bod  consists  of  insects,  such  as  flics  and 
filers,  moths  and  earwigs.  Green  caterpillars  were  the 
nd  brought  by  the  parent  birds  to  the  neat  of  young 
ightingales  taken  by  Colonel  Montagu.  It  is  not  impro- 
ihlc  that  the  bird's  choice  of  localities  is  in  some  measure 
eiermined  by  the  absence  or  presence  of  some  favourite 
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There  is  another  European  Nightingale  [The  Thruth 


Nightingale,  Philomela  Turdotdei  of  Bly th,  Lutetnia  major 
of  Brisson,  Sylvia  Philomela  of  Bechstein),  inhabiting  cen- 
tral Europe.  The  song  of  this  species  is  loud,  but  far  infu- 
rior  to  that  of  the  true  Nightingale.  It  is  said  to  be  corn- 
Mr.  Swainson  makes  the  Philomelinte  the  second  sub- 
family of  his  Syleiadte.    [Sylviadjk.] 

NIGR1N,  oxide  of  titanium,  containing  about  fourteen 
per  cent,  of  iron.  It  resembles  menaccanite  in  colour, 
lustre,  and  appearance  of  the  fractured  surfaces.  It  occurs 
in  Ceylon  and  in  Transylvania. 

NIKA,  a  name  given  by  M.  Risso  to  a  genua  of  Ma- 
ontroue  Cruttaceant,  placed  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  between 
the  genera  Caridina  and  Atkanat  in  the  tribe  of  Alpheant, 
to  which  tbe  latter  zoologist  also  refers  the  genus  Autono- 
mea.     [Sai.icoques.] 

NIKON,  a  celebrated  personage  in  tbe  annals  of  Russia, 
and  the  sixth  patriarch  in  the  Russian  church,  was  born  in 
May,  1605,  in  a  village  near  Nischnei- Novgorod,  where  bis 
father  was  a  husbandman.  A  natural  inclination  for  study 
led  him  to  become  the  pupil  of  a  monk  in  tbe  convent  of 
St.  Makarius.  The  taste  which  he  there  acquired  for  mo- 
nastic life  and  discipline  was  so  strong,  that  although  he 
married,  in  compliance  with  the  pressing  instances  of  his 
family,  be  separated  from  his  wife  after  ten  years' union,  and 
prevailed  upon  her  to  enter  the  convent  of  St  Alexis  at 
Moscow,  while  he  himself  retired  to  a  small  island  in  the 
White  Sea,  not  far  from  Soloweti,  where  there  was  a  brother- 
hood of  hermits  living  in  detached  cells.  Tbe  desolation 
of  the  place  and  the  severity  of  tbe  discipline  served  rather  to 
increase  than^to  abate  the  ardour  of  the  new  recluse;  but  the 
zeal  of  tbe  brethren  led  to  dissensions  that  terminated  in  hi* 
expulsion,  or  at  least  his  flight.  Being  desirous  of  replacing 
their  wooden  church  by  a  stone  edifice,  Nikon,  and  Elizar, 
the  founder  and  head  of  the  community,  proceeded  to 
Moscow,  where  they  collected  contributions  for  the  purpose j 
but  on  their  return,  Elizar  took  the  money  into  his  own 
keeping,  and  manifested  no  intention  of  applying  it  to  the 
intended  purpose.  This  led  to  remonstrances  and  alterca- 
tions; and  to  such  persecution  on  the  part  of  Elizar,  that 
Nikon  pushed  off  from  the  island  in  a  small  boat;  and 
after  incurring  great  danger,  was  driven  to  the  island  Kj, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Onega,  where  be  set  up  a  wooden 
cross.  At  the  same  time  he  made  a  vow  to  erect  a  mo- 
that  spot,  in  fulfilment  of  which  may  now  be 
the  magnificent  cloister  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Associating 
himself  with  a  community  called  the  Koscheoser  hermits, 
be  so  distinguished  himself  bv  his  superior  sanctity  and 
severity  of  life,  that  on  the  death  of  their  abbot,  or  principal, 
be  was  elected  in  bis  place,  in  1643.  Being  compelled 
three  years  afterwards  to  take  a  journey  to  Moscow,  to 
arrange  some  affairs  of  their  community,  he  there  became 
known  to  the  Czar  Alexis  Mikailovitch,  who  was  so  struck 
with  his  eloquence  and  understanding,  that  he  caused  him 
to  be  appointed  archimandrit  of  the  Novospasky  Convent. 
* career  was  thus  suddenly  opened  to  him:    his  in- 
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fluence  with  the  sovereign  ii 


d  daily,  and  be  employed 


nolitan  of  Novgorod,  in  1648,  he  attached  the  people  of 
that  city  to  bim  no  less  strongly :  bis  eloquence  drew  crowds 
to  bear  his  discourses  in  tbe  cathedral,  and  bis  bounty 
maintained  numbers  during  a  severe  famine.  Besides  this 
he  appeased  a  violent  popular  insurrection  at  Novgorod,  in 
1650,  at  very  imminent  peril  to  his  own  person,  In  the 
mean  while  he  continued  in  high  favour  with  the  Czar,  whs 


church;  and  held  several  councils  relative  t 
la tions  of  the  Scriptures.  But  herein  his  zeal  led  to  his  dis- 
grace: his  reforms  were  regarded  as  dangerous  innovations; 
and  notwithstanding  the  Czar  had  shown  such  friendly 
confidence  in  him  as  to  place  bis  own  family  under  his  care 
during  tbe  pestilence  at  Moscow  in  1653-4,  and  had  attended 
at  the  consecration  of  the  Voskreseusky  monastery  (erected 
by  Nikon)  in  1657,  the  patriarch's  enemies  contrived  to 
prejudice  him  in  the  good  opinion  of  hi*  sovereign,  and  in 
1658  he  retired  to  the  monastery  just  mentioned,  situated 
about  forty  versts  from  the  capital,  whence  he  refused  to 
return.  How  this  unfortunate  quarrel  and  misunderstanding 
originated  is  not  precisely  known;  and  it  will  be  sufficient 
here  to  remark  that  it  increased,  till  at  length,  in  1667,  a 
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council  was  held  at  Moscow,  at  which  the  Czar  himself 
presided,  and  which  was  attended  by  the  patriarchs  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch,  those  of  Constantinople  and 
Jerusalem  having  excused  themselves.  The  result  was 
that  Nikon  was  deposed  from  his  dignity,  and  was  banished 
to  the  Bieloozersky  monastery,  with  the  rank  of  a  simple 
monk.  There  he  remained  until  after  the  death  of  Alexis, 
whose  successor,  Pheodor  Alexievitch,  granted  him  per- 
mission to  return  to  the  Voskresensky  monastery ;  but  he 
died  on  his  journey  thither,  at  Yaroslav,  August  17  th, 
1681,  at  the  age  of  seventy- five. 

Nikon  compiled  a  collection  of  ancient  Russian  cnronicles 
to  the  year  1 630,  which  were  printed  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  eight  volumes,  quarto,  1767- 
1792.  He  also  wrote  several  dogmatical  and  theological 
pieces,  which  were  printed  in  his  lifetime. 

NILE  (Nilus,  in  Latin),  the  name  of  the  great  river  of 
Eastern  Africa,  the  various  branches  of  which  have  their 
rise  in  the  high  lands  north  of  the  equator,  and,  flowing 
through  Abyssinia  and  other  regions  to  the  westward  of 
it,  meet  in  the  country  of  Sennaar.    The  united  stream 
flows  northwards  through  Nubia  and  Egypt,  and  after  a 
course  of  more  than  eighteen  hundred  miles  from  the 
farthest  explored  point  of  its  principal  branch,  enters  the 
Mediterranean  by  several  mouths,  which  form  the  delta  of 
Egypt.    The  word  Nil  seems  to  be  an  old  indigenous  ap- 
pellation, meaning  river,  like  that  of  Gir  in  Soudan  and  other 
countries  south  of  the  Atlas.    The  modern  Egyptians  call 
the  river  Bahr-Nil,  or  simply  Bahr;  in  Nubia  it  is  called 
by  various  names ;  in  Sennaar  the  central  branch,  or  Blue 
River,  is  called  Adit ;  and  in  Abyssinia,  Abawi.  The  three 
principal  branches  of  the  Nile  are — 1,  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  or 
White  River,  to  the  west,  which  is  now  ascertained  to  be  the 
largest  and  longest ;  2,  the  Bahr  el  Azrek,  or  Blue  River,  in 
the  centre ;  3,  the  Tacazze,  or  Atbara,  which  is  the  eastern 
branch.    These  three  branches  were  known  to  Ptolemy, 
who  seems  to  have  considered  the  western  as  the  true  Nile, 
and  to  have  called  the  others  respectively  Astapus  and  As- 
taboras.      He  fixed  the  sources  of  the  western  river  in 
numerous  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
which  he  placed  in  10°  S.  lat.     Strabo  (p.  821)  speaks  of 
the  island  of  Meroe  as  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Astaboras,  Astapus,  and  Astasobas.    In 
another   place  (p.  786)  he  says  that   the  Nile  receives 
the  Astaboras  and  the  Astapus ;  which  latter  '  some  call 
the  Astasobas,  and  say  that  the  Astapus  is  another  river 
which  flows  from  some  lakes  in  the  south,  and  makes 
pretty  nearly  the  direct  course  of  the  Nile,  and  is  swol- 
len by  the  summer  rains.'    While  these  passages  certainly 
prove  that  the  antient  geographers  knew  that  there  were 
three  main  streams,  they  also  prove  that  their  notions 
about  them  were  confused.    The  numerous  -reports  of  the 
natives,  who  call  this  ridge  or  group  of  Mountains  by  the 
Arabic  version  of  the  same  name,  Jibalu  '1  Kamari,  though 
generally  pronounced  Jibali  '1  Kumri,  which  would  mean 
'blue  mountains,'  seem  to  agree  in  placing  the  sources 
of  the  Abiad  several  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  at  nearly 
an  equal  distance  between  the  eastern  and  western  coasts 
of  Africa.    But  we  have  no  positive  information  either  as  to 
the  true  position  of  the  sources  or  of  the  mountains.    Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  Antonio  Fernandez  given  by  Tellez, 
the  high  land  of  Abyssinia  extends  to  the  south  into  the 
kingdom  of  Narea,  the  northern  part  of  which  is  about  8° 
N.  lat.,  and  it  probably  extends  thence  to  the  westward 
through  central  Africa.    The  Balir  el  Abiad  was  traced 
upwards  by  Linant,  in  1827,  as  far  as  Aleis,  a  direct  distance 
of  132  geographical  miles  south  of  Khartum,  which  is  in 
15°  34'  N.  lat.  and  about  32°  30'  E.  long.,  and  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Blue  and  White  Rivers.    Since  that  time  a 
party  of  Turco-Egyptians,  headed  by  Ibrahim  Kashef,  an 
officer  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  marched  upwards  from 
Khartum  for  thirty-five  days  alone  the  banks  of  the  river. 
On  the  twelfth  day  they  reached  the  first  island  of  the 
Shilluks,  and  after  traversing  the  territory  of  that  people 
they  entered  on  the  twenty-ninth  the  country  of  the  Denka, 
probably  the  Donga  of  Browne,  through  which  they  con- 
tinued to  ascend  along  the  banks  for  six  days  more,  when 
they  began  to  retrace  their  steps.    At  this  point  the  river 
was  shallow,  full  of  islands,  and  six  hours  in  breadth ;  and 
there  were  no  mountains  in  sight.    The  latter  part  of  the 
march  appears  from  the  description  of  Ibrahim  to  have 
been  in  a  direction  nearly  west,  and  as  the  first  island  of 
the  Shilluks,  which  they  reached  on  the  twelfth  day,  is  not 


far  from  Aleis,  according  toLinant's  statement,  the  extres* 
point  attained  by  Ibrahim  was  probably  about  10°  N.  iv 
and  29°  E.  long.    The  result  of  this  expedition  agrees  »,: 
Browne's  report  from  hearsay,  in  giving  an  easterly  cv  ♦• 
to  that  part  of  the  river  which  is  south  of  Dar-Fur,  and  -    - 
ing  its  sources  full  to  the  south-westward  of  that  kin ju 
(Col.  Leake's  paper  *  On  the  Quorra,'  in  the  2nd  vol.  or  •.. 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  x- 
Linant's  Journal  of  a  Voyage  up  the  Bahr  el  Abiad.  «  t 
some  general  notes  on  that  river  and  illustrative  map* 
the  same  volume.)    The  enormous  breadth  attributed 
the  Abiad  by  the  Turkish  party,  although  it  may  be  tx^ 
gerated,  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  river  at  tneextrr 
point  of  their  journey  was  much  broader  than  at  its  j*.  • 
tion  with  the  Blue  River,  and  indicates  that  it  has  a  p  . 
liar  character,  its  origin  being  perhaps  in  a  lake  or  Ll> 
which  may  be  supplied  by  streams  flowing  from  a  <b\ 
range  of  mountains.    The  existence  of  lakes  which  L.< 
communication  with  the  river  only  in  time  of  high  «i  - 
is  rendered  highly  probable  bv  a  passage  in  Linant'*  'J.  * 
nal,'  which  states  that  at  the  time  of  the  in  undid  .: 
the  White  River  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fish  U  (mvli>. 
down  towards  Khartum  by  the  current 

Mr.  Holroyd,  in  his '  Notes  on  a  Journey  to  Kar&ohr. 
1836-7,'  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  'Journal  of  the  L~. 
Geographical  Society,'  states  that  Khurshid  Pasha  tok  \  • 
that  he  had  been  twenty-one  days  above  Aleis,  on  the  B- 
Abiad,  in  the  boats  of  the  country  with  soldiers,  and  . 
reached  Denka.    He  mentioned  that  the  river  dn*i«r 
considerable  distance  above  Khartum,  but  was  not  preps:, 
to  say  which  was  the  direction  of  the  White  Nile  pa- 
so  called.    In  the  country  of  the  Shilluks  it  seems  '  - 
several  rivers  join  the  Bahr  Abiad  from  the  west,  the  m   - 
of  which  are  mentioned  by  Linant  in  his  Notes.    O.  - 
these  may  be  the  Bahr  el  Adda  mentioned  by  Browne  u 
last  western  tributary  of  the  Bahr  Abiad. 

The  Bahr  Abiad,  which  at  its  confluence  with  the  EL 
River  is  only  about  1 800  feet  wide,  is  described  by  Liaa;  -  ■  • 
being,  just  above  it,  in  many  places  a  mile  and  a  half  m : 
the  month  of  April,  and  even  then  far  within  its  n^.  * 
banks,  which  sometimes  appeared  four  miles  d'mtact  t.~-- 
one  another,  and  were  distinctly  marked  beyond  these  lum'* 
by  a  wide  sandy  beach  without  any  appearance  of  verdur*. 
But  even  this  is  not  the  full  width  at  the  greatest  height,  as  \l 
river  then  overflows  the  adjoining  country,  and  the  waters  *  < 
tend  in  some  places  above  twenty  miles  from  side  to  side.  T 
shores  of  the  river  are  very  flat,  especially  on  the  we»tr 
side,  and  the  water  is  deep  only  towards  the  middle  of ' 
stream,  where  Linant  found  it  to  be  from  three  to  f 
fathoms.    The  rise  of  the  Bahr  Abiad  is  not  perceptiUr 
some  time  after  that  of  the  Bahr  Azrek,  according  to  Lnx. 
but  an  American  who  accompanied  Ismael  Pasha  to  Set*  - 
in  1821  says  that  'the  Abiad  commenced  its  rise  ten 
about  twenty  days  sooner  than  the  Adit  (the  same  <* 
Blue  River  in  Sennaar),  and  that  the  difference  of  c 
of  their  waters  proves  that  they  flow  through  venr  diaV 
soils.  The  white  colour  of  the  Abiad  is  occasioned'  fen  t-.- 
fine  white  clay  with  which  its  waters  are  impregnated  Vt 
the  Adit  is  almost  black  during  the  season  of  its  iaoee^ ' 

At  the  confluence  the  contrast  between  the  two  stress 
says  Linant,  is  very  great,  the  waters  of  the  Abiad  V 
always  white,  and  as  it  were  soapy,  even  in  the  dry  *r&.< 
when  the  Azrek  is  of  a  greenish  hue.    The  Abiad  rer- 
of  the  same  colour  during  the  inundations,  when  the  K 
Azrek  becomes  reddish  owing  to  the  alluvium  brought . 
by  its  affluent  the  Bahr  Toumet,  which  conies  froc 
highlands  of  Narea  and  falls  into  the  Azrek  in  the  ; 
vince  of  Fazuolo,  above  Sennaar. 

The  Bahr  el  Azrek,  or  Blue  River,   which   was 
supposed  to  be  the  main  branch  of  the  Nile*   has  t. 
sources  in  the  high  land  of  Gojam,  near  the  village  of  Gt-> 
south-west  of  lake  Dembea,  in  10°  59'  25*   w^   lat,  - 
36°  55'  30"  E.  long.,  according  to  Brace's  observation**  i 
Agows,  who  inhabit  that  district,  worship  the  riv*r*  f  A* 
sinia  ;  Bruce.]    The  sources  of  the  Azrek  appear  to  1 . 
been  visited  by  Father  Paez,  and  perhaps  by  other  znw* 
aries,  long  before  Bruce.  The  vast  importance  attach 
that  discovery  has  become  much  diminished  since  the  r 
mation  which  we  have  acquired  of  the  Abiad,  whoee  *cc 
are  still  unexplored,    and  still    involved    in    tktai    r 
tery  which  the  antients  represent  as  hovering  a\bout 
fountains  of  the  Nile.    After  a  north  and  north-Brest , 
of  about  seventy  miles,  the  Azrek,  or  Abawi,  as  Use  A  ? 
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the  Nile  is  very  narrow,  '  the  rooks  of  the  eastern  and 
western  mountains  often  coming  close  to  the  river,  and 
leaving  little  space  for  the  deposit  of  alluvium :  in  other 
places,  on  the  Libyan  side,  the  sand  covers  the  whole  level 
apace  between  the  hills  and  the  bank ;  and  the  character 
of  the  country  between  Wady  Haifa  and  Assouan  is  totally 
different  from  that  of  Egypt  The  river  about  Kalabsheu 
rises  between  30  and  40  feet  perpendicularly  during  the 
inundation;  and  after  it  has  subsided,  in  February,  the 
stream  runs  at  a  rate  of  two  or  three  nautical  miles  an 
hour.'  (Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson,  On  the  Nile  and  Former 
Levels  of  Egypt,  in  London  Geog.  Journal*  vol.  9.) 

After  entering  the  boundaries  of  Egypt  the  Nile  flows 
through  the  whole  length  of  that  country,  which  it  waters 
and  fertilises.  Egypt  owes  to  the  Nile  its  very  existence 
as  a  productive  and  habitable  region,  and  accordingly,  in 
olden  times,  the  people  worshiped  the  beneficent  river  as  their 
tutelary  god.  A  full  account  of  the  Nile  in  its  progress 
through  Egypt,  of  its  periodical  rise,  and  its  delta  and 
various  mouths,  is  given  under  Egypt. 

The  rich  alluvial  deposit  which  the  Nile  spreads  over  the 
lands  of  Nubia  and  Egypt  is  mainly  derived  through  the  Blue 
River  and  its  affluents  the  Toumet,  Tacazze,  Mareb,  &c., 
from  the  high  lands  of  Abyssinia:  the  White  River  brings 
no  such  alluvial  deposit ;  but  its  stream,  rising  about  the 
same  time  ss  the  Blue  River,  assists  in  raising  their  combined 
waters  over  the  lands,  which  they  fertilise  in  their  north- 
ward course.  Owing  to  the  yearlv  deposit  of  alluvial  matter, 
both  the  bed  of  the  Nile  and  the  land  of  Egypt  are  gradually 
raised,  the  elevation  varying  in  different  places,  and  always 
lessening  in  proportion  as  the  river  approaches  the  sea. 
According  to  an  approximate  calculation,  the  land  about 
the  first  or  lowest  cataract  has  been  raised  nine  feet  in  1700 
years,  at  Thebes  about  seven  feet,  and  at  Cairo  about  five  feet 
ten  inches ;  whilst  at  Rosetta  and  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
where  the  perpendicular  thickness  of  the  deposit  is  much 
less  than  in  the  valley  of  Central  and  Upper  Egypt,  owing 
to  the  great  extent  east  and  west  over  which  the  inundation 
spreads,  the  rise  of  the  soil  has  been  comparatively  imper- 
ceptible. (Wilkinson.)  As  the  bed  of  the  Nile  always  keeps 
pace  with  the  elevation  of  the  soil,  and  the  proportion  of 
water  brought  down  by  the  river  continues  to  be  the  same, 
it  follows  that  the  Nile  now  overflows  a  greater  extent  of 
land,  both  east  and  west,  than  in  former  times ;  and  that 
the  superficies  of  cultivable  land  in  the  plains  of  Thebes  and 
of  Central  Egypt  continues  to  increase.  All  fears  therefore 
about  the  stoppage  of  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  are 
unfounded.  In  the  valley  of  the  Nile  the  banks  are  much 
more  elevated  than  the  land  at  a  distance  from  the  river, 
and  they  are  seldom  Quite  covered  with  water,  even  during 
the  highest  floods.  The  difference  between  the  height  of 
the  banks  and  the  land  near  the  edge  of  the  desert  is  often 
as  much  as  12  and  1 5  feet.  The  dykes  which  form  a  com- 
munication between  the  villages  during  the  inundation 
commence  on  a  level  with  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  as 
they  extend  into  the  interior  rise  to  so  great  a  height  above 
the  fields  as  to  leave  room  for  the  construction  of  arches 
for  the  passage  of  the  water.  This  appearance  of  an  ele- 
vated strip  of  land  along  the  banks  of  a  river,  sloping 
towards  the  interior,  is  common  to  other  river  valleys  which 
are  subject  to  periodical  inundations. 

NILEUS,  a  surgeon  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  celebrated 
for  the  invention  of  a  machine  called  the  'plinthium,'  which 
was  employed  with  success  in  reducing  luxations  of  the  fe- 
mur. (Cels.,  De  Med.,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  20 ;  Oribas.,  De  Ma- 
chinam,  cap.  8,  p.  617.)  Some  of  his  medicines  are  quoted 
by  Galen,  Aetius,  Celsus,  Paul  us  iEgineta,  C&lius  Aureli- 
anus,  and  Oribasius.  The  exact  time  when  he  lived  is  not 
known ;  but  as  he  is  mentioned  by  Celsus,  we  may  perhaps 
safely  place  him  a  little  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  ara. 

NILGHERRY  MOUNTAINS.  [Hindustan,  vol.  xii, 
p.  207.] 

NIMES  or  NISMES,  a  town  in  the  south  of  France, 
canital  of  the  department  of  Gard,  in  43°  50/  N.  lat.  and  4° 
23'  E.  long. ;  358  miles  from  Paris  in  a  direct  line  south 
by  east,  450  miles  by  the  road  through  Auxerre,  Lyon, 
Vienna,  Valence,  and  Pont  St  Esprit,  or  417  miles  by  the 
road  through  Nevers,  Moulins,  Clermont,  and  Mende. 

Nimes,  antiently  Nemausus  (N«pav<roc),  is  a  town  of  great 
antiquity.  Stmbo  (p.  186.  Casaub.)  notices  it  as  the  capital 
of  the  Celtic  nation,  the  Volcse  Areoomici,  or  Arioomisci 


(OuukKcuAfHKOfAUHcoi),  and  states  that  though  inferior  to  v 
bonne  in  the  number  of  strangers  and  others  resort uu 
for  the  purposes  of  trade,  it  was  superior  in  the  uun** 
citizens;  the  town  exercised  authority  over  twenty -n. 
pulous  villages,  and  enjoyed  the  'Jus  Latii/  by  vir . 
which  those  elected  to  the  ariileship  or  quocstorshij.  . . 
mausus  acquired  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens.     Nc: . 
was  situated  on  the  high  road  from  Italy  into  Spain,  * 
though  in  excellent  condition  in  summer,  was  in  spr.  \ 
winter  impeded  by  mud  or  by  floods  caused  by  the  :. 
tain  torrents.    It  was  fortified  with  walls  and  gates  ' 
emperor  Augustus,  about  fourteen  years  before  the  i 
tian  sara.    In  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire  Ntia«  * 
fered  much.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Visigoths,  z: 
comprehended  in  the  kingdom  established  by  thrm  . 
south-west  of  France  and  in  Spain;    it  was  be»u*.r  . 
Wamba,  king  of  the  Visigoths  (about  a~d.  673),  -.. 
whom  it  had  rebelled,  and  was  subsequently  taken  '• 
Saracens,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by  Charles  Ma- 
whose  hands  the  town  suffered  much.  In  the  tenth  c 
it  became  the  capital  of  an  hereditary  viscounty,  «u 
some  changes  was  united  to  the  crown  of  France,  in  it-  r 
of  St.  Louis,  a  J>.  1 258.  In  the  religious  wars  of  the  s.\a- 
century  it  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Cak.r..*' 
submitted  to  Louis  XIII.,  who  dismantled  the  fort-Xr . . 
In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  French  revolution  ut.  . 
and  on  the  second  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  (a.i 
it  was  the  scene  of  serious  intestine  troubles,  po;.' 
religious. 

Of  all  the  towns  in  France,  Nimes  preserved  tr*.  - 
striking  memorials  of  its  antient  grandeur.     It  k.- 
styled  '  a  second  Rome.'    The  antient  building  ku  - 
La  Maison  Carree  (the  square  house),   is  not  sq^ 
its  name  would  imply,  but  a  parallelogram.  It  is  sun- 
by  thirty  fluted  Corinthian  columns  so  arranged  *> : 
sent  eleven  on  each  side,  six  in  the  front,  and  as  n. 
the  back :  the  columns  at  the  angles  being  in  this  «••'■• 
tion  counted  twice.    The  columns  on  the  back-r 
eight  of  those  on  each  side  are  half  encased  in  iht  * 
the  building  which  fills  up  the  intermediate  sp*<  *- . 
remaining  three  columns  on  each  side  and  tb^ 
front  belong  to  the  portico,  which  is  of  considerai  -c 
in  proportion  to  its  width,  and  is  open  on  three  *.  Ji-.    i 
pillars  are  nearly  30  feet  in  height,  and  aearU   >  ''- 
diameter ;  but  M.  Milan,  from  whom  we  borrr*'  w 
mens  ions  ( Voyage  dans  les  Dcp.  du  Midi  de  \i  I 
does  not  say  whether  the  first  of  them  include*  - 
and  capital,  or  is  that  of  the  shaft  alone.  The  inter 
spaces  are  less  than  two  diameters  in  breadth.    1 .  «• 
length  of  the  building  is  given  by  M.  MiUin  at  7.  t 
(or  77  English)  feet,  including,  we  presume,  the  < 
the  portico;  the  breadth  is  36  French  (or  3&&  Eiyi.* 
our  authorities  do  not  state  whether  these   are  e\i 
interior  measurements;  they  are  probably  exter 
cornice  and  frieze  run  all  round  the  building,  an  I  - 
as  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  are  regarded  as  ir 
architectural  beauty :  indeed  the  building  is  so  enr.i . 
require  a  large  and  accurate  drawing  to  do  it  jus*..* 
very  corona  is  fretted.    The  only  entrance  to  the 
is  by  a  door  in  the  front  under  the  portico ;   and  tr. 
originally  no  windows ;  it  is  conjectured  that  hgl  i  ' 
taincd  by  openings  in  the  roof.    The  Matron  Car 
most  of  the  temples  of  antiquity,  was  enclosed.   Tr- 
excavations,  made  about  three  years  ago,  render  it  ; 
that  another  similar  building  faced  the  temple,  at  ^ 
tie  distance  from  it*    Siguier,  a  French  antiquum . 
tured  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Caius  Csssar  ani 
Ceesar,  the  grandchildren  of  Augustus;  but  it  hu> 
been  shown  by  M.  AugustePelet  to  have  been  eiw.. 
Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.     Probably  there  were  two  • 
within  the  same  enclosure,  one  dedicated  to  Aur<. 
other  to  Verus.    In  the  middle  ages  it  served  a*  . 
hall,  was  afterwards  part  of  the  offices  of  a  pnri- 
and  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  the  canons  of  S:    ' 
fitted  it  up  as  a  church.    When  visited  by  M.  Mill.- 
reign  of  Napoleon,  it  was  defiled  by  filth  and  exp^. 
mischievous  pranks  of  children.    The  Maison  (Jan- 
used  as  a  museum  for  objects  of  antiquity.       I » . 
House  at  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  which  stands  or. 
manding  elevation,  is  a  copy  of  the  Maison  Corr 
plan  and  drawings  were  sent  to  Virginia  by  Mr.  Jr 
when  he  was  minister  of  the  United  States  it  P*r» 

The  amphitheatre,  which  is  near  La  Maison  C*  -? 
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and  sewing  anil  embroidering  silk,  ii  also  manufactured. 
There  are  several  dye-houses  and  tan-yards,  and  the  town  is 
the  great  market  for  the  raw  tilts  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict. Brandy  is  distilled  and  vinegar  manufactured.  The 
surrounding  hills  produce  the  vine,  the  Be;,  the  olive,  the 
pomegranate,  the  almond,  and  a  great  number  of  aromatic 
herbs ;  the  plains  yield  pasturage,  corn,  and  vegetables. 
The  town  carries  on  considerable  trade  in  these  various 
productions ;  in  wine,  spices,  drugs,  essences,  silks  raw  and 
wrought;  also  in  the  oleaginous  seeds,  medicinal  plants, 
and  those  used  in  dyeing.  The  merchants  have  connections 
with  most  of  the  great  towns  of  Europe,  but  especially  with 
Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  Liibeck,  ami  other  places  in  the 
north.  There  are  two  fairs  in  the  year,  but  they  are  of 
short  duration  and  little  importance. 

Niroes  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric :  the  diocese  comprehends 
the  department ;  and  the  bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Avignon,    It  has  a  O      "  "'     -■'■-■■ 
of  which  extends  over  the  dene 
Lozere,  andVaucluse;  and  tin 
courts  and  several  fiscal  or  admin 

It  has  an  Academic  Universitaire,  a  College  Royale  or  high 
school,  an  AcadSmie  Royale  for  tbe  department,  a  cabinet  of 
natural  history,  a  course  of  instruction  on  chemistry  as 
applied  to  the  arts,  a  public  library  of  10,000  (or,  according 
to  M.  Millin,  30,000)  volumes,  an  agricultural  society,  a 
society  of  medicine,  a  commission  of  antiquities,  and  a  Bible 
society.  Elementary  instruction  is  considerably  diffused. 
There  are  several  cabinets  of  antiquities,  of  which  tbe  prin- 
cipal is  that  belonging  to  the  high  school,  which  -  — - 
more  than  8000  medals. 

Ntmes  has  been  the  birth-place  of  several  met 
nence ;    among  them  are  the  Greek  scholar  Cotelier  (Cole- 
lerius) ;  the  learned  Petit  and  Seguier ;  Saurin,  an  eminent 
preacher  among  the  Huguenots;  andRabaut  deSt.  Kiieni 
one  of  (he  victims  of  the  Revolution. 

The  arrondissement  of  Nlmes  comprehends  an  area  of  050 
square  miles,  and  contains  l-l  communes.  It  is  divided  into 
eleven  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  population  in  1831  was  128,461;  in  18HG,  131,712. 


Royale,  the  jurisdiction 
lents  of  Gard,  Ardeche, 
are  subordinate  judicial 

government  offices. 


dill  i\  Ibe  iralul.    The  no  nil  ( 

NIMWEGEN.  or  NYMEGEN,  is  a  strongly  fortified 
town  in  the  province  of  Guelderland,  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  51°  Si'  N.  lat.  ond  a°  52'  E.  long.  It  is  on 
tho  left  bank  of  the  Waal,  and  is  built  partly  on  some  hills, 
and  partly  on  the  level  ground  between  the  bills  and  tbe 
river,  over  which  there  is  a  flying  bridge.  It  is  not  ill 
built,  yet  the  streets  being  narrow,  and  the  houses  rising 
above  and  overlooking  each  other,  owing  to  the  steep 
ascent  of  the  hills,  the  town  has  an  irregular  appear- 
ance. The  inhabitants  amount  to  1  7,300.  Their  chief 
occupations  are  tanning,  bleaching,  glue-making,  and  espe- 
cially brewing  a  peculiar  kind  of  pale  beer  called  Moll, 
large  quantities  of  which  are  exported.  Tliey  manufacture 
common  brass  snuff-boxes,  and  have  a  good 
trade.  They  show  an  old  edifice,  now  forming  part  of  tlie 
fortifications,  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin ;  and 
in  tbe  town-ball  (which  is  a  handsome  building)  there  is  a 
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large  collection  of  Roman  antiquities.  Nio 
posed  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Novionr  _ 
nine  Calvinist,  Lutheran,  and  Roman  Catholic  chunk- 
some  are  worthy  of  notice.  On  an  eminence  near  the  r.v. 
stand  the  ruins  of  an  an  tie  nt  castle  called  tbe  Falkenir' 
which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Charlemagne,  and  \, 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  the  Franks.  Two  public  ;  i  ■ 
menades,  the  Katverbosch  and  tbe  Belvedere,  are  m.c 
frequented  on  account  of  the  extensive  views  winch  tu 
command  of  the  course  of  the  river  and  of  tbe  surround.  . 
country. 

Nimwegen,  having  joined  in  1579  the  union  of  t. 
northern  provinces,  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Span..: 
in  1685,  but  recovered  in  1590  by  prince  Maurice  of  Nam.. 
In  1672  the  French  obtained  possession  of  it  withuut  ; 
sistance;  and  in  IS78  the  treaty  of  peace  wast  murk 
here  between  France,  Spain,  and  the  United  Pninnr.-i 
which  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch.  In  1702  the  Kit- 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise  it,  Duncj 
war  or  the  Revolution  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  ul  : 
8th  of  September,  1794,  after  a  severe  action,  in  wluci  . 
allies  were  defeated. 

NINEVEH  imyi  I-XX.,  Nuwt,  Nixirij),  calW  b>  ■  - 

Greeks  and  Romons  Ninus  (Jfiroc),  the  capital  of  the  \ 
syrian  empire,  was  situate  in  the  plain  of  Aturia,  «, 
Tigris  (Strabo,  xvi.  737;  Herod.,  i.   193;  ii.  IM;R<. 
vi.  1)  and  not  on  the  Euphrates,  as  Diodorus  stale,  u 
authority  of  Ctesias  (ii.  3,  7). 

The  Hebrew  and  Greek  writers  concur  in  describing  N. 
veh  as  a  very  largo  and  populous  city.     Jonah  apeaki 
as  'an  exceeding  great  city  of  three  days' journey '  (/■* 
3),  and  states  that  there  were  more  than  1 20.000  nerv-a  < 
it  that  knew  not  their  right  hand  from  their  left  in 
Rosenmiiller  and  other  commentators  suppose  this  L,  .- 
proverbial  expression  to  denote  children   under  ih*  a. 
three  or  five  years,  and  accordingly  estimate  tbe  enlin- ; 
1st  ion  at  two  millions;  but  the  expression   in  Jonah  -> 
vague  to  warrant  us  in  making  such  a  conclusion.     S:. 
says  that  it  was  larger  than  Babylon  (xvi.  737 1 ;  bui  .'  ■ 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  account  of  Dmduru' 
3),  who  states  that  it  was  480  stadia  in  circumtrres.-t.  . 
must  have  been  about  tbe  same  site  as  Babylon     (J/.r  -: 
i.  17S.)    The  walls  of  Nineveh  are  described  b;  Diodun.< 
100  feet  high,  and  so  broad  that  three  chanrt>  nnglii    - 
driven  on  them  abreast.     Upon  the  wall  stood  IJuiiu.i' 
each  200  feet  in  height,  and  the  whole  was  so  snvnj  > 
be  deemed  impregnable.     (Diod  ,  ii.  3 ;  A'oAum.  cb*r.  . 

According  to  the  Greek  writers,  Ninus  wa»  founoVi  ■ 
king  of  the  same  name ;  but  in  the  book  of  Genent  it  - 
staled  to  have  been  built  by  the  Assyrians,  which  »pa.  -■ 
be  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  Gen.,  x.  1 1.  It  «u  '.*. 
dence  of  the  Assyrian  kings  (2  King:  xix.  36 ;  7wias.ii' 
37;  compare  Strabo,  ii.,  p.  84;  xvi,  p.  737),  and  1-  » 
lioned  as  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance ;  «i> 
Nahum  speaks  of  its  merchants  as  more  than  the  *-_■* 
heaven  (iii.  16).      ™   "  '  * 


13)  foretold  its  destruction. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  great  Assyrian  monarch*.  .* 
eighth  century  n.c,  N  ine veh  was  taken  by  the  Af«k>  ■. 
Arbaces.in  consequence  of  the  river  demolishing  rati  . 
wall ;  when  it  is  said  10  have  been  destroyed.  (  Dk«1.. 
28.)  [Assyria,]  But  it  appears  to  bare  still  existed  *• 
capital  of  an  Assyrian  kingdom  till  n.c.  625,  «hn  1 
taken  by  tlioMedcs  under  Cy  ax  a  res.  (Herod.,  i.  lu£..  ' 
prophecy  of  its  destruction  by  Zephaniah  must  rtT.-r  1 
capture  by  the  Medes.  Slrabo  alio  says  that  it  fell  in!  j  • 
immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Assyrian  iq"-"~ 
by  the  Medes  (xvi.,  p.  737) ;  and  this  account  is  r^ni  - 
hy  the  fact  that  in  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Grt»- 
town  is  not  mentioned,  although  in  bia  march  alu,: 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Gaugair.* 
must  have  been  very  near  the  spot  where  it  is  supp;-. 
have  stood.  Under  the  Roman  emperors  however  ■  • 
of  a  town  Ninos  (Tac,  Ami.,  xii.  13),  or  Ninive  (Anr- 
Mar,  xviii.  7);  and  Abulfaraj  in  the  thirteenth  n 
mentions  a  castle  Ninivi. 

According  to  Abulfaraj  and  the  general  teetinn,; 
Oriental  tradition,  most  modern  writers  suppose  Xnu'- 
have  been  situated  on  tbe  left  or  east  bank  of  tbe  1  a 
opposite  Mosul  [Mosul]  and  partly  on  tbe  site  of  tu  - 


,rn  village  of  Nun 
...Miousb*.  (Ric-li.: 
.^cinllyor  Ricli. 

vi,  formerly  a  large  city  on  this  spot;  thowgh  it  isdiffi 
.1:  tu  deter  mi  lie  whether  the  ruins  described  by  these 
ii.-llers  are  the  remains  of  antient  Nineveh  or  of  a  city 
i  u  in  ufter-ages.  At  first  sight  the  ruins  of  Nin 
ii  -cut  the  appearance  of  a  range  of  hills;  but  from  all 
ii--l-  lulls  large  stones,  frequently  with  bitumen  adhering 
,  i lii-m,  are  constantly  dug  out  in  grent  numbers.  The 
l;:i-  over  ihe  Tigris  is  said  by  Rich  to  have  been  entirely 
nil  of  stones  dug  out  of  Ihe  ruins  of  Nineveh,  which,  he 
:  I.,  is  mi  inexhaustible  resource.  On  the  largest  of  these 
i-  pir  mounds  there  is  a  celebiated  masque,  which  is  sup- 
■■(1  to  rover  the  lomb  of  Jonah,  The  walls  and  ditches 
.11  -li  surrounded  part  of  the  city  may  still  be  iraced  very 
ilv  in  many  parts.  Rich  calculated  the  area  enclosed 
these  w:i1U  at  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles  broad, 
I  1'iiiir  miles  long,  extending  a  littlo  way  south  of  Nebbi 
nuns:  and  he  observes  (baton  the  river  or  west  side  there 
,'  imlv  remains  of  one  wall,  as  well  as  on  the  north  and 
nth  extremities,  but  that  on  Ihe  east  side  there  are  remains 
:iiieo  walls.  It  is  also  bis  opinion  that  the  part  enclosed 
i  ![.••<(  walls  formed  only  '  a  part  of  a  great  city,  probably 
li-  Ihe  citadel  or  royal  precincts,  or  perhaps  both,  as  the 
i  ui's  uf  fortifying  lite  residence  of  the  sovereign  isof  very 
:  i.  in  oiiunn.  In  lha  East  to  this  day  the  dwelling  of  the 
ii'f,  anil  indeed  of  many  governors,  consists  of  a  number 
..iiildtiig*  enclosed  in  quite  a  separate  quarter;  and  from 
ii  we  »r«  told  of  the  Babylonian  palaces,  and  see  of  that 
!n'  Sitiiviyahs  and  of  the  sultan  of  Constantinople,  this 
'ii  would  not  be  loo  much  to  assign  for  the  residence  of 
■  Assyrian  kings.'  There  are  very  few  traces  of  ruins 
:.■'!,■  those  walls;  but  they  may  probably  exist  to  a  greater 
>a  than  has  yet  been  supposed,  since  Rich  relates  that 
it"  |u'.i|ilc  who  been  digging  fur  stones  in  a  place  outside 
1  enclosure,  where  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
ii.  ii  Crura  the  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  that 
iv  had  been  buildings  beneath,  found  many  huge  stones 
I  in  layers  of  bitumen  and  lime  mortar, 
-'raguicnts  of  bricks,  whole  bricks,  and  pieces  of  gypsum, 
i-ivil  with  inscriptions  in  Ihe  cuneiform  character  similar 
1 1. o  inscriptions  at  Babylon,  are  frequently  found. 
Winer's  Hiblitchet  RealuSrlerbaeh  ;  Rosen  mil  Her 'a 
tdhur.h  drr  Btbli&rhen  AHitrlhumakwide ;  Niebuhr's 
w(x  ;  Rich'*  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  KimrtlUttm, 
I  ',ti  thf  Site  of  antient  Nineveh  ;  and  the  authorities 
I  in  tiiis  article.) 
'.(NTH.  an  interval  in  music,  a  discord  retarding  the 
.  but  may  be  resolved  into  either  the  6th  or  the'  3rd ; 
1  ill. nigh  this  is  the  octave  of  the '2nd.  yet  it  is  ossein 
i-  ililli.ri'itt  in  harmony,  both  as  to  treatment  and  effect. 
■  an;  Thorough-Base.] 

'al   there  are  two  kinds ;    the  major  9lh, 


imposed  of  live  tones  and  three  si 


:i\us.    [Nixhtm.) 

■.It),  I  OS.  one  of  the  Cyclades,  situated  five  miles  south 
*.-si  uf  Niixoa,  and  ten  miles  norlh  by  west  of  Thera  or 
luritii.  Nio  is  about  nine  miles  in  length  and  Ave  in 
ji.-aii'st  breadth,  which  is  toward*  the  middle  of  the 
i'I.  The  surface  is  hilly,  but  not  so  rocky  or  barren  as 
-i  of  the  smaller  Cyclades.  The  chief  produce  is  corn, 
..-Ii  is  of  good  quality,  but  the  island  is  deficient  in 
ii  and  other  trees.  The  present  papulation,  according 
i.icrsch,  is  about  2200.  The  town,  called  also  Nio,  is 
i  ..ii  ii  lull  on  the  western  coast,  above  a  bay  in  which 
iv  is  good  anchorage  and  a  Que  spring  of  water  issuing 
!  i-e  tn  the  stiore.  On  the  eastern  coast  is  another  good 
it,  called  Manganuri.  The  pilots  of  Nio  aro  reckoned 
ij  the  best     in  the  Archipelago,    Whilst  under  the 


itissaid.of  having  been  tolimised  by  Ihe  lonians.'before 
which,  according  lo  Pliny  (iv.  12)  and  Slcpbanus  of  Byzan- 
tium, it  was  called  Phoenicia,  from  Ihe  palni-lrees  which 
grew  on  the  island,  but  which  have  long  since  disappeared 
in  the  same  manner  as  at  Delos  and  other  places,  where 
the  palm-tree  was  also  found  in  antient  times.  (Spun;   Ta- 

Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Pausanias  speak  of  the  tomb  of  Homer 
being  at  Ios ;  and  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Homer,  attributed 
to  Herodotus,  reports  ihe  epitaph  uf  the  poet.  The  story  it 
that  Homer,  coming  from  Samoa  lo  Athens,  stopped  at  Ios, 
which  was  the  native  country  of  his  mother,  and  was  there 
taken  ill  and  died ;  and  the  author  of  the  Life  above  men- 
tioned says  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  which 
was  built  on  a  mounlain,  used  lo  come  down  every  day  lo 
the  sea-coast  to  attend  on  the  poet  during  bis  illness.  Ta- 
vernier  found  no  antient  monuments  on  the  island,  but  he 
mentions  a  medal  of  Nio  in  Ihe  French  king's  cabinet,  with 
the  bead  of  Jupiter  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  that  of 
Pallas  wilh  a  palm-tree,  bearing  the  legend  IHTUN. 

During  the  middle  ages  Nin  formed  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Naxos,  founded  by  the  Venetians,  but  John  Crispus,  the 
twelfth  duke,  detached  it  from  the  duchy,  and  gave  it  as  a 
separate  principality  to  bis  brother  Marcus,  who  built  a 
castle  on  ihe  summit  of  the  hill,  round  which  tbe  modern 
town  ol  Nio  has  grown.  Marcus  also  called  in  many  Alba- 
nian families  to  cultivate  the  soil.  His  only  daughter 
Adriana  Sanudo  having  married  Louis  Pisano,  a  Venetian 
noble,  Ihe  dominion  of  the  island  passed  into  and  remained 
wilh  the  latter  family,  until  the  island  was  taken  by  the 
Ottomans.  (Dapper;  Ta  vernier.)  It  now  forms  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Greece. 

NI'OBE,  the  daughter  of  Tantalus,  king  of  Lydia,  was 
married  to  Ampluon,  by  whom  she  had,  according  to  Ovid 
and  other  antient  writers,  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters. 
This  is  the  most  commonly  received  opinion,  though  Homer 
(//.,  xxiv.  6U2,  &c.)  and  others  give  the  numbers  variously. 
The  pride  of  Niube  at  having  this  numerous  progeny  was  so 
great  that  she  is  said  in  auiient  story  to  have  insulted  La- 
lona,  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  by  refusing  to  offer  at 
tbe  altars  raised  in  her  honour,  declaring  that  she  had  a 
belter  claim  lo  worship  and  sacrifices  than  one  who  was  the 
mother  of  only  two  children.  Latona,  indignant  at  this  in- 
solence and  presumption,  called  upon  her  children  lo 
revenge  her,  and  punish  the  arrogance  of  Niobe.  Apollo 
and  Diana  heard  ilie  pi  aver,  and  obeyed  the  entreaty  of  their 
outraged  parent.  All  the  sons  of' Niobe  fell  under  the 
arrows  of  Apollo,  while  tbe  daughters  in  like  manner 
met  llieirdeaih  from  the  bauds  of  Diana.  Clitoris  atone 
escaped  tbe  cotimmn  fate.  She  was  the  wife  of  Neleus,  king 
of  Pvlos.  This  loi-HHu  judgment  of  the  coils  so  affected 
the  now  hoart-sliickeu  and  humiliated  Niobe,  that  she 
was  changed  by  her  exce.sive  grief  into  stone  on  Mount 
SipUus  in  Lydia.  Pausanias  sa;s(i.  21,3)  that  Ihe  rock  on 
Sipjlus,  which  went  by  llic  name  of  Niobe,  and  which  he 
had  visited, 'was  merely  a  ruck  and  precipice  when  one  came 
close  up  lo  it,  and  bore  no  resemblance  at  all  to  a  woman  ; 
but  at  a  distance  yon  might  imagine  il  lo  be  a  wuman  weep- 
ing with  downcast  countenance.' 

The  fable  of  Niobe  and  licr  children  has  afforded  a  sub- 
ject for  art,  which  has  been  finely  treated  by  one  of  ihe 
greatest  antient  masters  of  sculpture.  It  consists  of  a 
series,  rather  than  a  group,  uf  figures  of  both  sexes,  in  all 
the  disoider  and  agony  of  expected  or  present  suffering; 
while  one,  tbe  mother,  ilie  hapless  Niobe,  in  the  most 
affecting  attitude  of  supplication,  and  with  an  expression  of 
deep  grief,  her  eves  turned  upwards,  implores  Ilie  justly 
offended  gods  to  modern  I  e  their  anger  and  spare  her  off- 
spring, one  of  whom,  the  youngest  girl,  she  strains  fondly  to 
bosom.  It  is  difficult  by  description  lo  do  justice  lo  the 
dub  excellence  exhibited  in  this  admirable  work.  Its 
great  merit  is  independent  of  line  execution,  in  which  it  it 
inferior  asa  whole  to  many  oilier  well-known  productions  of 
the  Greeks.  Its  excellence  consists  ill  the  liner  qualities  of 
senliment.us  expression,  giace,  propriety,  and  variety  of  action, 
wilh  that  unity  of  effect  by  which  ilu-  scene  is  brought  drama- 
tically and  al  the  same  lime  truly  before  the  spectator,  and 
a  slory  of  ihe  mosi  affecting  interest  told  in  language  that 
cannot  be  mistaken.  The  arrangement  of  the  composition 
is  supposed  to  have  been  adapted  to  a  tympanum  or  pedi- 
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ment.  The  figure  of  Niobe,  of  colossal  dimensions  com- 
pared with  the  other  figures,  which  are  life  size,  forms,  with 
her  youngest  daughter  pressed  to  her,  the  centre ;  while  the 
rest  of  the  sons  and  daughters  are  ranged  in  various  ways 
on  each  side,  some  exhibiting  expression  of  fear,  others 
agonised  with  pain,  others  in  grief,  while  one  of  the  sons 
lies  dead  or  dying,  and  stretched  upon  the  ground.  All 
are  graceful,  and  some  of  the  figures  possess  also  great 
beauty,  and  the  action  and  expression  of  many  of  the  heads 
offer  admirable  examples  for  study  to  the  artist.  The  whole 
attitude  and  expression  of  Niobe  herself  may  truly  be 
called  sublime.  An  eminent  professor  has  observed  of  this 
figure, '  The  character  of  the  head,  though  indicative  of  a 
more  matured  age  and  less  delicate  than  the  daughters,  still 
presents  an  image  of  the  most  attractive  beauty ;  while 
grace,  sentiment,  and  dignified  simplicity  reign  throughout 
the  figure.' 

The  colossal  scale  of  the  principal  figure  has  justly  been 
objected  to  as  a  fault.  The  artist  doubtless  had  two  pur- 
poses in  view  when  he  ventured  on  this  deviation  from  truth. 
The  first  was  the  necessity  which  he  felt  of  giving  a  superior 
height  and  volume  to  the  apex  and  key,  as  it  were,  of  his 
composition ;  and  next  perhaps  the  desire  he  had  to  con- 
centrate the  interest  in  his  chief  figure  by  forcing  it  thus 
upon  the  attention.  But  although  we  should  hesitate  before 
taking  any  exception  to  the  practice  of  the  great  leaders  and 
masters  of  art,  yet,  generally  speaking,  any  departure  from 
the  truth  of  nature — the  real  canon  of  excellence  when 
rightly  studied — is  so  far  from  being  commendable  or  ad- 
missible, that,  where  it  has  been  indulged  in  by  the  antients 
with  the  view  of  gaining  greater  effect  and  energy,  it  may 
usually  be  considered  rather  as  evidence  of  their  inability  to 
work  out  their  idea  with  the  authorised  means,  than  as  a 
practice  to  be  admired  or  imitated ;  and  it  may  always  be 
argued  that  they  would  have  been  so  much  the  more  en- 
titled to  our  admiration  if  they  had  produced  their  works 
within  those  limitations  which  nature  dictates.  The  produc- 
tions which  exhibit  these  faults,  for  they  must  be  accounted 
so,  will  be  found  to  be  worthy  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  they  are  held  for  other  properties,  and  rather  in 
spite  o/than  because  o/*  the  licence  which  their  authors  have 
allowed  themselves. 

The  execution  of  this  interesting  monument  of  Greek  art 
is  attributed  by  some  to  Scopas,  a  native  of  Paros,  who 
lived  about  300  years  before  the  Christian  sera;  while 
others  think  it  is  the  production  of  Praxiteles.  Pliny  says 
it  was  a  question  winch  of  the  two  was  the  author  of  it. 
The  group  was  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Sosianus  at  Rome. 
(Plin.,  Hint.  Ara/.,xxxvi. ;  Sillig.,  CataL  Arti/icum,  in  verb.) 

Flaminio  Vacca  says  the  group  of  Niobe  and  her  children 
was  found  at  Rome,  but  outside  the  walls,  near  S.  Giovanni; 
but  the  learned  antiquary  Fea  denies  this,  and  says  it  was 
found  near  the  Villa  Altieri.  The  well  known  statues  of  the 
'  Boxers '  were  discovered  at  the  same  place,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  by  some  that  they  formed  part  of  the  group ; 
the  fable  being  that  some  of  the  children  of  Niobe  were 
slain  while  thus  exercising.  (Winckelman,  Sur  UAllegorie, 
pref.) 

All  the  above  statues  arc  in  marble,  and  are  now  at 
Florence  in  the  gallery  of  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany;  but 
many  of  them  are  thought  to  be  copies  only,  from  originals 
now  lost.  There  is  in  England  a  head  of  Niobe,  which  is 
engraved  in  the  *  Select  Specimens  of  Sculpture,*  published 
by  the  Society  of  Dilletanti  (vol.  i.),  similar  in  action  and 
expression,  but  preferable,  for  its  style  and  execution, 
to  that  of  the  Florence  statue;  and  as  there  are  known 
repetitions  of  some  of  the  other  figures,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  principal  and  most  interesting  of  the  series 
may  also  have  been  frequently  copied,  and  that  the  figure  in 
the  grand-ducal  collection,  though  an  antient  work,  may  come 
under  this  class. 

The  subject  of  Niobe  and  her  children  was  a  favourite 
one  also  with  the  poets  of  antiquity.  Besides  the  beautiful 
story  in  Ovid  {Metam.y  vi.  146),  there  arc  numerous  epigrams 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  several  of  which  have  great  merit, 
and  appear  to  be  descriptive  either  of  the  group  of  figures 
which  gtill  exists,  or  of  some  similar  group.  See  particularly 
that  beginning — 

TavraXi  ircu  Viofia,  kXv'  Ifiav  $anv  ayytXov  arag. 

For  further  information  and  references  as  to  the  group  of 
Niobe,  see  Thiersch,  *  Ueber  die  Epochen  der  Bildenden 
KurM,'  &c,  pp.  .'if,*,  &c. 

NION,  or  NYON.    [Waadt.] 


NIONS.  or  NYONS.    [DRdMK.;) 
NIORT,  a  city  in  the  west  or  France,  capital  of  :.,- 
partment  of  Deux  Sevres,  situated  on  the  Wi> . 
Sevre  Niortaise,  in  46°  13'  N.  lat.  and  29'  W.  U^ 
miles  from  Paris  in  a  direct  line  south-west,  or  2b*  i 
the  road  through  Versailles,  Chart  res,  Tours,  and  P 
Niort  was  included  in  Poitou,  and  was  formr.. 
the  rest  of  that  province,  in  the  power  of  the  E.ig... 
whom  it  was  taken  by  Philippe  II.  Auguste,  u\\\ 
thirteenth  century.    It  subsequently  fell  again  «. 
hands,  and  was  retained  by  them  for  several  wv» 
town  is  situated  in  a  delightful  and  well  cuii»\  , 
trict,  and  is  built  on  the  slope  of  two  hills  and  un  ;. : 
of  the  river.     It  was  formerly  one  of  the  m<M  s 
looking  towns  of  the  district,  but  the  new  bu.i.L .. 
have  taken  the  places  of  the  former  miserable  h<  i, 
given  it  a  much  better  appearance ;  it  is  now  vuli , 
and  tolerably  well  built.    The  town-ball  U  a  ur. 
building,  once  the  palace  of  Eleanor  of  Guienuc, 
Henry  II.  of  England ;  there  are  two  churches,  <u  . 
an  antient  Gothic  building  with  a  fine  spire  r<^-  ■ 
English ;  barracks  for  cavalry ;  and  an  antient  ck. 
is  now  used  as  a  prison.    The  town  has  two  g  -  <. 
squares,  and  there  is  a  pleasant  promenade  in  r  : 
racks. 

The  population  of  the  commune  in  1826  was !'.' 
1831,  16,17a  (of  which  15,83*2  were  in  tLo  l^uri.  . 
1836, 18,197.  The  chief  manufactures  are  charms. 
leather,  gloves,  shoes,  woollen   and  cotton  urn,  . 

and  other  woollens,  saddles,  braces,  combs  of  U 

wood,  paper,  saltpetre,  and  confection  of  aneei  a 
Considerable  trade  is  carried  ou  in  Bordeaux  . 
wines,  in  cask-staves  and  timber  for  buildup,  in 
flour,  produced  in  the  surrounding  country  and  * 
ports  of   Rochelle  and  Rocliefort,  and  hi  uol  j 
There  are  three  fairs  in  the  year,  of  eight  days*;-!:  i* 
a  great  number  of  cattle,  horses,  and  mules  are  »•  U  v 
is  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.    The  navigiiK 
river  Sevre  commences  at  Niort. 

There  are  several  government  offices  for  r>r  ! 
nistrative  purposes ;  two  hospitals,  a  poor-houv?,  jt 
terniry  society;   a  handsome  theatre;  a  pul'< 
15,000  volumes;  a  Royal  Atben&um  ofscieii^'  ■ 
a  high  school,  to  which  are  attached  a  museva »!"' 
history  and  a  philosophical  apparatus;  a  free  A»».  ■.  * 
and  a  departmental  nursery  combined  withatai    .• 

Madame  d'Aubigne,  better  known  as  M-l.)- 
tenon,  was  born  in  the  prison  of  this  town,  w«.*k  ' 
was  confined  as  a  slate  prisoner.     Isaae  de  Bu~> 
Louis  de  Fontanes  were  also  born  at  Niort. 

The  arrondissetnent  of  Niort  comprehends  a.i  - 
square  miles,  and  contains  94  communes:  it  >  ^ 
into  ten  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  y^' 
peace.  The  population  m  1831  was  97,222;  in  K  . 
NIPHON,  or  N1PON.    [Japan] 
NISCHNEI-NOVGOROD,  that  is,  Loatr  N 
or  Nischegorod,  a  government  of  Great  Ru^a,  ■ 
between  54°  and  57°  N.  lat.  and  41°  45'  and  46  I 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kostroma,  on  ibn. 
by  Wiiitka,  on  the  castbyCasan,  on  thesouih-e. ' 
birsk,  on  the  south  by  Perm,  on  the  south-west  ! •'  '• 
and  on  the  west  by  Wladirair.    The  area  is -i1.-' 
miles,  and  it  is  divided  into  eleven  circles. 

Face  of  the  Country ;  Soil ;   Climate.- The  e.  i  -  ' 
undulating  plain,  diversified  only  by  the  high  » 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  by  small  elevation*-   '• 
very  extensive  plains,  uninterrupted  by  any  ii.i- 
surface.    There  is  also  a  considerable  extent"!  t 
only  few  swamps.    The  soil  consists  in  a  gii-at  r 
sand,  with  a  mixture  of  good  earth,  and  in  man}  * 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  black  mould;  lie.i- 
clay  is  found,  with  portions  of  iron  or  ochre.    T:  o : 
of  which  are  mure  than  from  400  to  500  feet  alw 
of  the  sea,  generally  consist  of  clay,  gypsum.  »..•» 
and  occasionally  of  sandstone:  they  "arc  all  <*•  « 
forests.     The  principal  river  is  the  Wolgn,  whio. 
government  from   Kostroma,  and   flows  thewv  ' 
in  a  semicircular  bend.     This  great  river.  » ■    * 
through  the    government,   receives   the  f«.U«"» 
the  Oka,   which,  rising  in   Orel,  flows  throv  :. 
comment,  and  those  of  Tula,  Kaluga,  Ri'ussti,  >i 
Wladimir,  and,  after  a  course  of  340  miles  tbn  ,^>> 
fertile  parts  of  Russia,  folia  into  the  Wolga  mar*v 
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oblong  parallelogram,  surrounded  with  shops,  before  an 
edifice  adorned  with  three  rows  of  columns,  which  is  the 
hotel  of  the  governor,  in  which  the  local  authorities  reside 
during  the  fair.  Forty-eight  blocks  of  buildings,  separated 
by  streets  which  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  extend 
behind  this  parallelogram.  The  number  of  the  shops  is 
about  2524,  and  over  each  there  is  a  small  apartment,  in 
which  the  merchant  may  reside.  All  these  buildings  are 
roofed  with  iron,  and  the  coverings  of  the  open  galleries 
which  run  along  all  the  facades  are  likewise  of  iron,  and 
supported  by  eight  thousand  elegant  cast-iron  pillars.  A 
very  broad  street,  passing  through  the  centre  of  this  com- 
mercial town,  terminates  in  a  church  built  in  a  noble  and 
rich  style.  A  little  before  the  church,  in  two  transverse 
ranges  on  the  right  and  left,  are  the  Chinese  shops,  the 
fantastic  architecture  of  which,  their  turned-up  roofs,  sur- 
mounted with  flags  and  long  streamers  which  are  moved 
by  every  breath  of  air,  give  a  variety  to  the  appearance  of 
these  immense  edifices.  On  the  same  line,  beyond  the 
canal,  there  is  on  the  west  an  Armenian  church,  and  on  the 
east  a  mosque.  The  remainder  of  the  peninsula  beyond  the 
canal  round  the  above- mentioned  mosque  is  occupied  by  a 
great  number  of  wooden  booths,  in  which  are  deposited 
goods  less  liable  to  spoil,  such  as  iron,  leather,  cordage,  &c. 
There  too  are  the  theatre  and  the  numerous  tents  of  the 
Tartar  restaurateurs.  An  island  in  the  Oka,  between  the 
town  and  the  fair,  is  covered  with  similar  booths. 

All  ttiis  vast,  regular,  and  handsome  town  of  warehouses, 
the  erection  of  which  cost  eleven  millions  of  rubles,  presents 
for  ten  months  in  the  year  the  silence  of  a  desert ;  but 
scarcely  is  the  flag  announcing  the  commencement  of  the  fair 
hoisted  on  the  29lh  of  June,  when  all  the  streets  and  ware- 
houses are  filled  with  a  countless  multitude  who  have  flocked 
hither  from  the  two  Russian  capitals,  from  all  our  manufac- 
turing towns,  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Caspian, 
from  Bokhara,  Khiva,  Kokand,  and  Taschkend,  from  Asia 
Minor,  from  the  mountains  of  Turkistan  and  the  frontiers 
of  China,  and,  of  late  years,  from  different  parts  of  Western 
Europe.  All  these  magazines  and  booths  are  filled  with 
the  produce  of  the  most  diverse  countries,  and  thousands  of 
boats  are  employed  in  landing  the  goods,  or  in  taking  them 
on  board  to  convey  them  to  the  seas  which  wash  the  north- 
ern and  southern  shores  of  the  empire.  Other  goods,  such 
as  wooden  wares,  are  piled  up  even  in  the  open  country,  and 
farther  on  are  long  lines  of  carts  with  their  horses,  which 
serve  both  as  magazines,  and  lodgings  for  the  country- 
people. 

The  following  table  shows  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
business  done  at  the  fair  from  1830  to  1837  inclusive : — 


Yean. 


1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 


Value  of  Goods 
for  tale. 

Rubles. 

106,107,990 

129,407,700 

138,207,618 

146,135,681 

140,474,355 

142,591,640 

148,955,595 

146,638,181 


Value  of  Goods 
sold. 

Rubles. 
91,281,946 
98,229,925 
116,158,508 
117,210,676 
107,693,395 
116,965,740 
126,514,046 
125,567,881 


No.  of 
Warehouses 
and  Booths  let 

371  lj 

3525 

3643 

38934 

3868J 

396  Ij 

4149 

4144 


Total  of 
Rents. 

Rubles. 

422,876 

401,060 

408,807 

429,528 

421,308 

428,402 

441,877 

450,981 


Though  the  crisis  which  was  felt  in  all  the  commercial 
cities  of  Europe  had  some  effect  on  the  fair  in  1837,  the 
result  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  1836,  and  with  respect  to 
Russian  manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  and  wool  brought  to 
the  fair,  the  quantity  was  greater  than  ever.  The  value  of 
Russian  manufacturers  exposed  to  sale  and  sold  was  as 
follows:  — 


Cotton  manufacture 

Woollen       do. 

Hemp  and  flax  do.  . 

Silks 

Furs 

Leather  and  leather  ma- 
nufactures 

Produce  of  the  mines  and 
founderies,  iron,  cop- 
per, and  metal  goods 

Porcelain,  earthenware, 
mirrors,  and  glass 


Exposed  to  Sale. 
Rubles. 

27,742,570 

11,008,600 
4,906,250 
9,316,200 
7,496,080 

2,224,360 


21,127,700 
1,230,600 


Sold. 
Rubles. 

22,234,570 
8,921,600 
3,981,250 
6,744,200 
6,021,080 

1,688,360 


18,645,700 
985,600 


Dried  fish,  caviare,  train 

oil,  and  isinglass  . 
Corn  and  flour 
Russian   wines         1 
Brandy,  mead,  &c  J 
Refined  sugars  from  St. 
Petersburg  and  Arch- 
angel 
Miscellaneous  goods, — 
such  as  potashes,  soap, 
tobacco,    paper,   fea- 
thers,  hogs'  bristles, 
horses'  tails,  &c.  . 


Exposed  to  Sals. 
Rubles. 

2,756,952 
3,428,965 

1,903,389 


3,532,500  ^ 


1,6:j,>: 


i   lo.ufc,  . 


7,420,412 


Total  of  Russian  goods     104,094,578       *6,!-\ 
Articles  imported  from  Western  Europe  in  Is  ;- 

Exposed  to  Sale. 


Coffee 

Indigo 

Cochineal    . 

Other  drugs  & 
foreign  wines 

Woollen  manu- 
factures  . 

Cotton    manu- 
factures   . 

Silks 

Manufactures  of 
hemp  &  flax 


lbs   English 
273,600 
263,600 


•  • 


Rubles 
554,625 
2,278,500 
819,000 

7.070,802 

1,387,500 

2,433,400 
2,106,700 

240,400 


K< 


b,y 


1,0'.'!, 

I,!N 
l.Vi, 

IV 


Total  foreign  merchandise      16,890,927      U,r." 
Of  Asiatic  produce  the  most  important  art  irk- 1« 
ported  from  China  by  way  of  Kiachta:  .17.000  ii; 
more  than  in  1836)  of  different  qualities       R 
offered  for  sale  this  year  were  valued  at        V,- 
To  which  must  be  added  5000  chests  of 

tea  pressed  into  tablets 
Other  Chinese  goods,  such  as  silks,  cot- 
tons,  &c,   the  value   of  which  de- 
creases every  year,  while  the  exporta- 
tion of  Russian  manufacture  to  China 
increases  in  the  same  proportion 
Merchandise    of   Bokhara:  —  cotton. 
200,000  lbs.,  spun  cotton,  1,440,000 
lbs.,  cotton  manufacturc.called  bakhta, 
115,000  pieces,  furs,  &c. 
Goods  brought  by  the  Armenians,  Per- 
sians, Georgians,  &c,  viz.  raw  silk, 
40,680  lbs.,  cottons,  furs 

Total  of  Asiatic  goods  offered  for  sale,  and 
all  sold     .... 
Total  value  of  all  the  goods  exposed  for  sale    1 1* . 
Total  value  of  goods  sold  .  .    1-  • ' 

Besides    horses    and  cattle    sold    during  the  I. 
700,000  rubles. 

The  fair  of  1838  was  still  more  advanla^ n- 
with  respect  to  the  sale  of  several  deaenpiu^  •. 
goods. 


4,r 


.)-,  . 


Russian  goods 

Western  Europe  and  Colonial 

Asiatic     . 


Exposed  for 

S*le. 

Rubles. 
115,6^2.500 

17,310,000 

23,200,000 


Total      .  .  156,192.500    .: 

To  the  above  must  be  added  the  receipts  of  w 
ers  and  restaurateurs,  both  Russian  and  1&r'»l 
rubles;  the  theatre,  50,000;  public  baths,  '.'J-1 
and  cattle  sold  during  the  fair,  870,000;  ami  :  > 
articles  of  less  importance.    The  number  of  slnf-  * 
let  was  4533J,  and  the  rent  471,178  rubles. 

The  number  of  strangers  attending  this  fair  >  v 
at  no  less  than  300,000.     (Extracted  from  '^ 
Russian  journals:—  Journal  o/  the  Dfitirfi?";- 
ten 'or ;  Journal  of  Manufactures  ;  Commerce  l  * 

The  other  principal  towns  in  this  governing ; 
mas,  8500  inhabitants,  with  manufactures  of  <"•» 
silver,  iron,  and  soap,  and  considerable  trade  i" 
cloth,  and  shoes;  Podachinski,  5500  inhabitants,  *  - 


MMl.U'OUR.     [Persia] 

MSI  PRIUS.  This  phrase  in  English  law  is  derived 
;"iii  an  anlient  writ  continued  in  practice  to  the  present 
11,  in  which  llie  words  occur.  Previously  to  the  time  of 
"iuanl  I.,  trials  bj  assizes  or  juries  could" only  take  place 
i   ilit!  curia  regis  wherever  the  king  happened  to  be  resi- 

ii.  or  before  the  justices  in  eyro  on  their  septennial 
.I'Liits  through  the  several  counties  of  England.  But  by 
.-■  slat.  13  Edw.  I.,  cap.  3U  (.forming  a  part  of  that  series 
:  liis  commonly  called  the  Statute  of  Westminster  2), 
:■  judges  were  directed  to  take  certain  assizes,  and  also  lo 
i  certain   inquests,  by  juries  in  every  county  not  oftener 

■  ■in  three  times  in  every  year;  but  the  statute  required 
1 1  tin.- day  and  place  in  the  county  in  which  an  issue  was  la 
tried  by  tho  judges  should  he  mentioned  in  the  judicial 

it  which  assembled  the  jury.  Instead  therefore  of  the 
1  form  of  the  Venire  facia?,' or  writ  for  summoning  the 
v,  «  h  ich  commanded  the  sheriff  to  bring  thein  lo  West- 
usU'r  to  try  llie  particular  cause  in  which  issue  had  been 
•  i.  llie  writ  contained  a  clause  of  Nisi  Piius,  thus; — 

■  i'e  couiimmd  vou  that  you  cause  to  come  before  our 
-'.ees  at  Westminster  on  lire  morrow  of  All  Souls,  twelve 

id  men,  who,  &c.  unless  be/ure  (nisi  prius)  that  day, 
:',.  and  CD.,  our  justices  assigned  for  that  purpose,  shall 
iiiv  10  your  county  lo  take  the  assizes  there.'  It  is 
..us  so  arranged  therefore  that  the  day  for  the  return 

ihu  jury  at  Westminster  shall  bo  more  distant  than 
'  d.iy  for  taking  Hie  assizes  in  the  county  according  lo 

■  statute;  and  consequently  the  reservation  or  exeep- 
■I  in   tho  writ  invariably  lakes  effect  by  the  justices  of 

/e  coming  into  the  county  and  trying  the  cause  before 
j  sher.lf  can  obey  the  writ  by  returning  the  jury  to 
!■«  tin  Ulster.      [Assize.]      From   Ibis  clause  in  the  writ 

-r-nliod  by  the  Statute  of  Westminster  2,  tho  phrase 
-i  Prius  came  to  bo  adopted  as  a  general  term  descriptive 
tin:  large  class  of  judicial  business  which   is   transacted 

■  ire  judges  of  the  superior  courts  at  the  several  assizes 
mmliaul  the  country.  Thus  tho  judges  of  assize  are 
.  rl  juxhjes  of  Ni=i  Prius;  when  silling  alone  to  try  causes, 
i  lire  said  to  be  silting  at  Nisi  Prius  ;  and  lite  law  relat- 

■  t..  the  various  matters  which  arise  befiire  tliein  is,  some- 
it  indefinitely,  called  the  Law  of  Nisi  Prius.     It  is  cora- 

iy  but  erroneously  staled  in  our  text-books  that  llie 
j.-s  on  their  circuits  act  under  a  commission  of  Nisi  Prius. 
b  in  a  common  error,  derived  however  from  high  auilio- 
,  us  it  is  so  staled  by  Bacon  in  his  '  Essay  on  the  use  of 
Law;'  butin  truth  there  is  no  such  commission  known  to 
l-.w,  the  authority  of  the  justices  of  Nisi  Prius  being 
L'nlally  annexed  to  the  commissions  of  assize  in  the 
■■'ier  above  slated.  In  Middlesex  the  judges  arc  em  - 
■  ■red  to  sit  at  Nisi  Prius  by  the  statute  18  Eliz„  c.12 ;  and 
l.rueiino  is  regulated  by  several  subsequent  statutes.  In 
l<iii  l  hey  sit  E»t  Nisi  Prius  by  virtue  of  immemorial  usage, 
ibly  cult  tin  tied  with  occasional  variations  from  very 
>  rimes,  when  the  king  or  his  chief  justiciary  distributed 
:..v   in   the   immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  royal  resi- 

1  'SI  Bl  S.    [Mesopotamia] 
INMES.     [Nimes.] 

1111.  N1THSDALE.  [Dumfriesshire.] 
.  i  TIIARD.  born  ad.  790,  was  son  of  Angilborlus,  and 
'.■  nlia,  daughter  of  Charlemagne.  He  lived  at  Ihe  court 
..aides  the  Bald,  grandson  of  that  prince,  fought  in  his 
...-.  and  died  of  wounds  received  in  it,  about  Ji'J.  Ni- 
I  wr.ite  in  Latin  a  history  of  the  wars  between  Charles 
ii.ihl  and  his  brothers,  which  is  inserted  in  Duchesne's 

■  tiDii  '  Historice  Fnuicorum  Scriplores.'  In  his  hislory 
.i  ml  irivea  the  text  of  the  treaty  between  Charles  the 
1  .ii.il  his  brother  Louis  the  Germanic,  which  was  sworn 
.  I  In:  in  al  Sirasburg,  and  isdalcd  on  the  10th  kalends 
Inch.  A.D.  842.      This  treaty  was  written  both   in  the 

i  and  Romance  languages,  and  is  Ihe  oldest  existing 
..liient  i.f  the  latter.    It  has  been  often  quoled  as  an 

■  >r  hi  LT  document  for  the  history  of  llie  murium  laiiru-'mes 
:  »,.|o  formed  ill  Western  and  Soulherll  Europe  alter 

,1  of  the  Rinnan  empire:    Ihe  Romance  text  begins 
:— •  Pro  Deo    aiiiur,  el   pro  Christian   poplo  ot  nustro 
V   C.  No.   1007. 


NITRIC  ACID,  a  sub.taii.c  of  £rcat  importance  and 
utility  in  scientific  chetuisii  %  and  in  most  cbcniit  al  art*.  It 
was  formerly  called  spir.t  of  mtre.  or  (jl.iubcr's  spirit  of 
nitre ;  and  when  much  diluted  with  water,  it  is  called  aqua- 
fortis. This  acid  exists  lazily  in  natuic,  and  principal!)  in 
combination  wilh  potash  and  with  sodo,  forming  nitrale  of 
potash,  or  nitre,  which  i-\ists  in  il.e  East  Indios,  and  mirato 
of  soda,  which  is  foui.d  in  South  America:  from  llirw 
quantities  of  itiose  salts  are  impelled  lur 


Nitric  acid  is  composed  of  oxjgen  and  atote.  in  propor- 
lious  ptescuily  to  be  stated;  but  it  is  here  to  be  observed 
that  it  never  is  met  with  except  in  combination  with  a  base, 
nor  can  it  be  arlificiull)  ulitJined  eveept  in  coinbiuatioii 
wilh  water  or  a  base  constituting  a  >a',t  called  a  nitralr. 
Dr.  Priestley  first  showed  llial  wh.u  ihe  elect ric  spark  ujs 
passed  through  confined  portions  of  atmosphcria  air,  an 
acid  was  generated,  and  ibul  il  was  llie  mine  acid  which 
was  so  produced  was  proved  bj  Mr  Caicndish. 

The  method  by  whiili  mine  acid  is  obtj.ned  is  thai  of 
healing,  either  in  an  iron,  eaiil.uni,  oi  glass  relort,  a  mixture 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitre, or  mtiuto  of  potash  ;  owing  In 
the  greater  atlinily  existing  between  Ihe  sulphuric  acid  and 
polash  than  between  Ihe  mine  acid  and  potash,  sulphate  of 
potash  is  formed,  which  remains  in  the  retort,  while  the 
nitric  acid  separated  from  the  potash  is  vapoii-ol.  and  con- 
densed in  the  receiver  villi  the  waler  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 

For  manufacturing  purposes,  in  which  extreme  pumy  is 
not  so  imporluut,  iron  snll-  are  gcnciaUy  used,  and  about  au 
equivalent  of  acid  and  litre  bk-  cmplo>ed,  wilh  some  luiir. 
But  when  pure  acid  is  required,  glass  reiorls  aro  used,  and 
two  equivalents  of  acid  are  u«:d  10  one  equivalent  of  nitre  ; 
by  this  operation  brsulpl.ale  of  puUi.li  i>  obtained,  wi.nh 
remains  in  the  relort,  whilst  sesqui  l.yhalc.l  nunc  acid, 
which    is    the   strongest  procurable,   is  condensed  in  Iho 

The  properties  of  nitric  acid  are,  that  when  puie  it  is  a 

colourless  liquid,  hut  is  usually  jcllowi-b,  owing  to  a  small 

unimportant   admixiure  of  r.ilious   acid,  which   does  nut 

anywise  affect  the  use  of  il,  and  may  be  expelled  by  heat. 

Its    smell   is  very    slroiv    and    dis.igr.  cable,    and    il   emits 

white  fumes.     It  is  so  acrid  thai  n  cannot  be  safely  tasted 

williout  being  much  diluted,  and  is  even  then  vecv  sour-   In 

'"  i  concentrated  slate  it  stains  llie  skin  of  a  yellow  colour, 

id  eventually  it  is  destroyed  and  peels  off. 

It  acts  strongly  upon  most  metals;  few  of  them  however 

e  dissolved  or  acted  upon  by  it,  unless  it  is  diluted  with 

iter,  and  then  in  general  nitric  oxide  gas  is  evolved,  which, 

i  coming  inlo  the  air,  absorbs  oxyitcnand  becomes  nitrous 

id  vapour  ;  hence  thu  red  colour  observed  when  metals  aro 

dissolved  in  this  acid. 

The  density  of  Ihe  strongest  acid  is  1*5  ;  when  mixed 
with  water  it  gives  out  considerable  heat;  it  acts  strongly 
on  vegetable  blue  colours,  and  decomposes  alkaline  and 
metallic  carbonates  wilh  effervescence  if  previously  diluted. 
When  colourless  nitric  acid  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
light, it  undergoes  partial  decomposition  ;  und  owing  to  the 
formation  of  nitrous  aei'l,  it  is  rendered  cilher  pale  or  deep 
orange,  according  lo  llie  length  of  time  it  is  exposed  lo  the 

Nitric  acid,  as  it  exists  in  nilrale  of  potash  and  oilier  an- 
hydrous nitrates,  is  composed  of — 

Five  equivalents  of  oxygen        ,     40 
One  equivalent  of  azoie  ,      14 

Equivalent        .     54 
But  no  gaseous  nor  any  liquid  or  solid  compound  of  these 

prrqiortioTis  of  these  elements  is  uiilaiuablo ;  ami  llie  strongest 
liquid  acid  which  has  hitherto  been  procured,  and  which  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  about  I  0,  consists  of— 

One  aud'a  half  equivalent  of  waler     .      13-  5 
One  equivalent  of  nilnc  acid       .         .54' 

E  univalent  .     67-5 

It  has  alreody  been  observed  that  nitric  acid  is  used  for 
numerous  purpo  es ;  such  as  the  refining  i>(  guld  and  silver, 
in  preparing  various  metallic  and  sal. lie  solutions  lor  medi- 
cinal purposes,  and  the  use  of  the  d\cr  and  calico-printer 
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in  scientific  chemical  researches  it  is  most  extensively  em- 
ployed; its  saline  compounds  are  termed  nitrates.  For  an 
account  of  these  we  refer  to  the  particular  alkalis,  earths, 
and  metallic  oxides,  under  their  several  heads. 

NITRIC  ACID,— Medical  Properties  of  This  acid  in 
a  concentrated  form  acts  as  a  violent  corrosive  poison,  and  is 
therefore  never  used  in  an  undiluted  state  for  internal  ad- 
ministration, hut  it  is  sometimes  applied  externally,  when  the 
object  is  to  effect  the  speedy  destruction  of  any  part.  Nitric 
acid  however,  from  its  frequent  employment  in  the  aris,  is 
often  the  cause  of  accidental,  rarely  of  intentional,  poison- 
ing, and  it  surpasses  all  the  other  mineral  acids  in  the 
rapidity  of  its  action,  and  in  the  consequent  necessity  for 
prompt  and  judicious  treatment.  It  may  be  determined  to 
have  been  the  poisoning  agent  by  its  causing  the  parts  which 
it  has  touched  to  be  at  first  white,  but  soon  after  of  a  yellow- 
ish colour,  which  cannot  be  removed,  like  the  stain  of  iodine, 
by  adding  caustic  potass,  but  on  the  contrary  becomes 
orange  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali  or  soap.  (Pereira.) 
When  it  has  been  taken  internally,  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  mouth  also  peels  off  in  a  state  resembling  parch- 
ment. The  most  appropriate  antidotes  are  such  substances 
as  combine  with  and  neutralize  the  acid :  chalk  or  magnesia, 
made  into  a  paste  with  water— or,  if  these  are  not  at  hand, 
the  plaster  of  the  apartment,  bruised  down  and  drank — will 
answer  best.  '  While  these  are  preparing,  the  acid  should 
be  diluted  by  the  free  use  of  any  mild  fluid,  milk  or  ole- 
aginous matter  being  preferred.  The  carbonates  of  the 
alkalis  are  by  no  means  eligible  antidotes,  as  the  resulting 
compounds  themselves  possess  corrosive  properties.'  (Chris- 
tison.)  A  solution  of  soap  may  be  administered,  though  some 
object  to  it  from  the  presence  of  the  alkali  in  it,  but  appa- 
rently without  sufficient  ground.  If  recovery  should  take 
place,  the  individual  long  suffers  from  indigestion,  and  is 
almost  always  constipated. 

In  an  undiluted  form,  nitric  acid  is  a  most  valuable  ap- 
plication to  sloughing  phagedenic  ulcers ;  also  for  destroying 
warts,  or  causing  vesication  over  the  stomach  in  Asiatic 
cholera,  or  for  dropping  into  a  carious  tooth  to  relieve  tooth- 
ache.    For  all  other  purposes  it  is  very  largely  diluted. 

In  its  action  on  the  system  it  differs  from  other  acids,  in- 
asmuch as  it  does  not  produce  the  cooling  and  thirsUallay- 
ing  effect  which  they  do,  but  on  the  contrary  causes  a 
feeling  of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  with  thirst  and  increase 
of  appetite.  The  use  of  it  continued  for  some  time  gives 
rise  to  general  effects ;  an  excitement  is  felt  through  the 
whole  system;  the  pulse  becomes  quick,  the  exhalation 
great ;  and  an  increased  secretion  from  the  salivary  glands, 
mucous  membranes,  the  liver,  and  kidneys  is  manifest. 
Perseverance  in  the  use  of  this  agent  however  at  last  pro- 
duces many  bad  consequences ;  and  in  persons  much  dis- 
posed to  bleeding  from  the  lungs,  it  almost  invariably 
causes  such  bleeding  to  occur,  as  well  as  heat  in  the  chest 
and  obstinate  cough.  Very  largely  diluted,  it  furnishes 
one  of  the  best  drinks  in  fevers  accompanied  with  great 
prostration  of  strength. 

It  is  also  a  very  excellent  tonic  in  many  cases,  and 
seems  to  form  the  best  substitute  for  the  bile  where  that 
secretion  is  scanty.  That  it  greatly  augments  the  secretion 
of  bile,  the  nature  of  the  evacuations  abundantly  proves. 
Hence  it  differs  from  almost  all  other  tonics  in  not  causing 
constipation,  but  rather  the  contrary.  In  calculous  diseases 
of  the  phosphatic  diathesis  it  has  been  used  with  great 
benefit;  and  also,  very  largely  diluted,  it  has  been  injected 
into  the  bladder  as  a  direct  solvent.  [Lithonthryptics  ] 
In  the  treatment  of  scrofula  it  is  a  most  valuable  remedy, 
but  its  use  must  be  every  now  and  then  suspended,  owing 
to  the  effects  which  it  produces  on  the  stomach. 

It  has  been  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  mercury  in  some 
cases,  especially  as  it  promotes  the  secretion  of  saliva.  It 
ought  never  to  be  given  at  the  same  time  as  mercury,  nor 
even  soon  after  a  dose  of  any  mercurial  preparation,  since 
a  poisonous  nitrate  of  mercury  may  be  formed  in  the 
stomach.  Lastly,  nitric  acid  increases  the  efficacy  of  many 
other  medicines,  such  as  ammonmcum,  cusparia,  and  opium. 

Nitric  acid  in  the  form  of  vapour  was  formerly  employed 
as  a  disinfecting  agent,  but  it  is  now  almost  disused.  The 
vapour  must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  the  inhalation  is  very 
deleterious. 

Nitric  acid  in  combination  with  hydrochloric  acid,  added 
to  a  large  quantity  of  water,  has  been  used  as  a  bath  in 
chronic  diseases  of  the  liver,  particularly  in  India,  but  it 
does  not  seem  entitled  to  much  credit. 


NITRIC  OXIDE,  the  nitrou*  atr  of  Priestley,  suw 
termed  deutoride  of  azote,  deutnxideot  oinozideo/nut 
&c.     Although  this  gaseous  body  had  been  obtain  ! 
Hales,  yet  it  is  to  Dr.  Priestley  that  we  owe  the  fir»t  ■!,/ 
account  of  the  method  of  procuring  it  and  a  oWim. 
its  properties.  r 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  when  certain, 
are  put  into  dilute  nitric  acid,  they  are  dissolved.   |)Y 
their  solution,  owing  to  the  partial  decomposition  of » 
tion  of  the  nitric  acid  and  the  absorption  of  it>  . » 
by  the  metal,  a  gaseous  body  is  plentifully  form* \ 
evolved,  which  has  the  following  properties :— it  i*  ; 
or  permanently  elastic,  not  having  been  hitherto  &. 
into  a  liquid  by  any  degree  of  cold  or  pressure  tu ». 
has  been  subjected.     It  is  colourless,  and  proba'uh  '•« 
and  inodorous ;  but  when  an  attempt  is  made  tu  i:,h 
excites  violent  spasm  of  the  glottis  by  meeting  a:.! 
bining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  conwis 
nitrous  acid  gas,  a  very  different  compound.    It*  .• 
gravity  is  about  1*040;  100  cubic  inches  weighr.; . 
more  than  32  grains.     Water  at  60°  dissolves  abv 
cent.     It  has  no  action  on  litmus  paper,  nor  does  it 
way  exhibit  the  properties  of  an  acid ;  but  as  ahead*  • 
nitrous  acid  is  formed   as  Boon    as  it  comes  iut  •  • 
with   oxygen,  and   then    it   reddens  litmus   p^-r 
property  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  gaseo  V 
and  renders  it  a  test  of  the  presence  of  uncmnb  • 
gen:  this  is  the  gas  first  employed  by  Dr.  Pru^.., 
admirable  cudiometrical  researches.     It  support  ■  . 
tion  in  some  cases;  thus  charcoal  and  phosphuriMt. 
into  it  when  they  are  in  vivid  combustion,  burn  •; 
in  it,  but  a  candle  and  burning  sulphur  are  extinj-.  • 
is  probably  decomposed  when  passed  through  rcl-h  t 
and  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  a  succession  uf  .• 
sparks.     It  is  also  decomposed  when  exposed  tu  ix   • 
which  take  away  half  the  oxygen  and  convert  it  n: 
oxide.    It  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  protoMitoii-t 
the  solution  has  a  deep  green  or  brownish  colour.  . 
been  used  in   eudiometry   to    ascertain  the  pn-    ' 
oxygen  in  gaseous  mixtures ;  but  it  is  questional']  • 
it  can  be  advantageously  so  employed. 

It  is  composed  of — 

Two  equivalents  of  oxygen       .    K 
One  equivalent  of  azote  •    U 

Equivalent         .    30 
or,  by  volume,  of— 

Fifty  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  gas  =  17*20  gra::» 
Fifty  cubic  inches  of  azotic  gas     =1505    ,. 

32'25  gn  :• 
As  then  100  cubic  inches  weigh  32'25  grains,  ib  * 
gravity  must  be  1  *040. 
NITRITE.    [Nitrous  Acid.] 
NITROBENZIDE.     When  benzin  is  added  - 
quantities  at  a  time  to  concentrated  hot  nitric  *•. 
takes  place,  and  the  resulting  compound  remains J  •*  t 
while  the  liquid  retains  its  heat,  but  on  cooling  a    *    * 
it  separates  and  floats  on  its  surface ;  this  subs'.v      ; 
removed,  distilled,  and  washed  with  water,  is  nit/  ■ 
and  possesses  the  following  properties:— 

It  is  liquid,  has  a  light  yellow  colour,  a  very  ***■' 
and  a  peculiar  odour,  intermediate  between  that,! 
namon  and  of  bitter  almonds.     Its  specific  gravn  - 
1*209  ;  it  boils  at  415°,  and  condenses  without  U 
fered  any  alteration  ;  it  becomes  solid  and  assume?  '• 
of  acicular  crystals  at  about  38°.     When  heated  r 
trated  sulphuric  acid,  both  are  decomposed,  andsv 
acid  is  evolved.     In  a  liquid  state  neither  chlonm 
mine  has  any  action  upon  it ;  but  when  chlorine  .* 
with  it  through  a  red-hot  tube,  hydrochloric  ar.d  .*' 
When  heated  with  potassium,  it  detonates;  but  r 
solution  has  little  action  upon  it.  Ammonia  dc***' 
any  change  in  it.     The  specific  gravity  of  i*$ x 
found  by  Mitscherlich,  who  discovered  this  cotnp 
from  4*40  to  4*35 ;  and,  according  to  him,  it  is  coinp^ 
Hydrogen        .  .  4' 06 

Carbon   .  .  .         58*54 

Oxygen  .  .         26*02 

Azote      .         .  „         11*38 


NITROGEN.    [Azote.] 


100* 
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?43 
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WTROHEMATIC  ACID.  This  acid  was  discovered  by 
Wohler.  Its  name  is  derived  from  hcetna  (al/xa),  blood,  in 
allusion  to  the  colour  of  its  salts.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing 
carbazotic  or  nitropicric  acid  with  protosulphate  of  iron  and 
digesting  the  mixture  with  hydrate  of  barytes  and  water. 
The  protoxide  of  iron,  separated,  becomes  peroxide  at  the 
expense  of  the  nitropicric  acid,  and  a  new  acid  is  formed, 
which  is  the  nitrohematic  acid ;  it  is  separated  by  a  tedious 
process  from  the  barytes  with  which  it  combines  as  it  is  formed, 
ind  then  has  the  following  properties  * — 

It  has  the  form  of  small  brown  crystalline  grains,  and 
tcarcely  any  taste ;  when  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat,  it 
jegins  to  liquefy  and  afterwards  detonates  without  the 
evolution  of  light,  but  with  the  formation  of  cyanide  of  am- 
nonia  and  the  deposition  of  carbon,  which  burns  without 
eaving  any  residue.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
;nd  the  solution  is  yellow ;  it  dissolves  in  nitric  acid. 

With  bases  it  forms  peculiar  salts,  the  solutions  of  which 
re  of  a  deep  blood  red  colour;  but  when  dry,  they  are  of  a 
ieep  brown  with  a  tint  of  green  and  a  semimetallic  lustre ; 
he  alkaline  and  earthy  salts  of  this  acid  have  a  bitter  taste, 
nd  when  heated  they  detonate  like  gunpowder.  The 
iitroheraatate  of  ammonia  has  rather  a  crystalline  appear- 
nce,  and  when  heated  it  detonates  with  the  evolution  of 
uht,  and  the  formation  of  much  cyanide  of  ammonia. 
"his  acid  does  not  appear  to  have  been  analyzed. 

NITROLEUCIC  ACID,  a  compound  prepared  by 
traconnot,  by  heating  leucin  [Leucin]  with  nitric  acid, 
o  obtain  it,  the  leucin  is  to  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  with 
he  aid  of  a  gentle  heat:  slight  effervescence  occurs  during 
he  operation,  but  without  the  formation  of  red  vapour, 
ly  evaporation  the  liquid  becomes  a  mass  of  white  slender 
rystals.  which  are  to  be  pressed  between  pieces  of  filter- 
lg  paper  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  nitric  acid, 
nd  they  are  then  purified  by  solution  in  water  and  recrys- 
illization. 

This  acid  has  a  sour  taste,  but  not  strongly  so.  With 
ases  it  forms  peculiar  salts,  of  which  only  two  have  been 
ascribed,  namely  the  nitroleucate  of  lime  and  of  magnesia ; 
lese  are  both  cry  stall  izable,  and,  unlike  the  nitrates  of 
lesc  bases,  they  do  not  deliquesce  when  exposed  to  the 
r,  and  they  detonate  when  heated.  Nitroleucic  acid  has 
Dt  been  analyzed. 

N1TROMURIATIC  ACID.    [Chlorine.] 

NITRONAPHTHALASE,  a  substance  formed  by  M. 
aurent  in  1835.  It  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  naphthalin 
i  nitric  acid ;  this  suffers  decomposition,  and  an  oily  sub- 
ance  collects  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  which  afterwards 
icoraes  solid  and  crystalline;  from  this  the  nitronaphthalase 

separated  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol  and  crystalliza- 
on ;  it  has  the  form  of  a  square  prism  terminated  by  acute 
rramids ;  its  colour  is  sulphur  yellow  ;  it  melts  at  about 
(0°.  It  may  be  sublimed  without  decomposition,  and  the 
ipour,  on  condensing,  crystallizes.  It  is  neutral,  and  inso- 
ible  in  water,  but  alcohol  and  tether  readily  dissolve  it.  By 
llorine  it  is  decomposed,  and  chloronaphthalase  is  formed ; 
romine  has  a  similar  action,  but  it  is  not  affected  by  iodine, 
ydrochloric  acid  has  no  effect  upon  it ;  in  sulphuric  acid 
dissolves,  and  is  precipitated  from  it  by  water  unchanged ; 
itric  acid  converts  it  into  nitronaphthalase.  A  solution  of 
>tash  in  water,  even  when  boiling,  produces  little  effect 
son  it,  but  it  becomes  red  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
rtasb,  which  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  changes  to  green 
'  bluish  green. 

According  to  M.  Laurent,  nitronaphthalase  consists  of 
Seven  equivalents  of  hydrogen      .         •       7 
Twenty  equivalents  of  carbon        .         .120 
Four  equivalents  of  oxygen  .         .     32 

One  equivalent  of  azote         .         .         .14 

Equivalent  .         .         .173 

It  appears  that  during  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  on  the 
aphthalin  the  acid  loses  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  and  the 
aphthalin  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  which  form  water, 
nd  the  remaining  elements  of  these  compounds  constitute 
itronaphthalase. 

NITRON  APHTHALESE  was,  like  the  preceding,  de- 
Tibed  by  M.  Laurent,  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  nitronaph- 
lalase  for  a  long  time  in  nitric  acid;  it  has  the  form 
'  minute  acicular  crystals.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
tghtly  soluble  in  aether,  but  readily  so  in  alcohol ;  it  be- 
anies liquid  at  365°.  Hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  has  no 
ffect  upon  it,   but  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dis- 


solves it,  and  on  cooling  the  mtronaphthalese  crystallizes* 
and  the  solution  is  also  decomposed  by  water.     It  is  but 
slightly  acted  upon   by  a  solution  of  potash  even  when 
heated ;  a  little  ammonia  is  however  evolved. 
By  analysis  it  yielded 


Six  equivalents  of  hydrogen 
Twenty  equivalents  of  carbon 
Eight  equivalents  of  oxygen 
Two  equivalents  of  azote     . 


6 

120 

64 

28 


Equivalent        .         .         .218 

In  the  formation  of  mtronaphthalese  by  the  action  of  nitno 
acid  upon  nitronaphthalase,  it  appears  that  the  oxygen  of  the 
nitric  acid  removes  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen  from  it,  and 
yields  it  one  equivalent  of  azote. 

NITROPICRIC  ACID.    [Carbazotic  Acid.] 

NITROSACCHARIC  ACID.  When  glue  is  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  a  peculiar  saccharine  matter  is  formed, 
which  is  called  sugar  of  gelatin ;  and  when  this  is  heated 
with  nitric  acid,  no  effervescence  occurs,  but  combination  is 
effected  between  the  acid  and  the  sugar,  and  the  compound 
crystallizes  on  cooling.  When  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  has 
been  separated  by  draining,  and  the  nitrosaccharic  acid 
purified  by  solution  in  and  crystallization  from  water,  it  has 
the  following  properties: — it  has  the  form  of  rather  fiat 
prisms,  which  are  colourless,  transparent,  and  striated.  It  has 
a  sour  taste,  and  a  sweetish  one  also.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol,  even  when  boiling.  When  it  is 
heated  it  swells,  decomposes,  and  yields  a  penetrating  vapour. 
It  forms  peculiar  salts,  which  detonate  vividly  when  they 
are  heated.  Nitrosaccharate  of  potash,  whether  the  acid  is 
in  excess  or  otherwise,  crystallizes  in  needles,  which  are 
totally  different  from  those  of  nitrate  of  potash,  though 
its  taste  is  somewhat  similar,  but  accompanied  with  a 
little  sweetness.  Nitrosaccharate  of  lime  yields  fine  aci- 
cular crystals,  which  do  not  absorb  moisture  from  the  air. 
are  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  fuse  when  heated  in  their 
water  of  crystallization,  and  afterwards  detonate.  Nitro- 
saccharate of  magnesia  is  deliquescent.  Zinc  and  iron 
dissolve  in  this  acid  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas,  and 
deliquescent  salts  are  formed.  Nitrosaccharate  of  copper 
crystallizes  and  does  not  alter  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  with 
oxide  of  lead  a  salt  is  formed,  which  dries  into  a  mass  re- 
sembling gum ;  it  does  not  become  moist  in  the  air,  and 
decomposes  with  explosion  when  heated.  Nitrosaccharic  acid 
has  not  been  analyzed. 

NITROSULPHURIC  ACID.  This  name  has  been 
applied  to  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid  first  proposed 
by  Mr.  Keir  as  a  solvent  for  silver.  He  found  that  when 
one  part  of  nitre  was  added  to  about  ten  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid,  a  mixture  was  formed  which  dissolves  silver  at  a  tempe- 
rature below  200°,  while  it  scarcely  acts  upon  copper,  lead, 
or  iron,  until  diluted  with  water;  and  the  solution  of  silver 
which  is  formed  may  be  moderately  diluted  before  any  sul- 
phate of  silver  separates.  On  account  of  these  properties 
this  mixed  acid  has  been  found  useful  in  separating  silver 
from  old  plated  articles;  the  silver  may  be  precipitated 
from  solution  either  in  the  state  of  chloride  by  the  addition 
of  common  salt,  or,  after  the  silver  has  been  dissolved,  the 
copper  from  which  the  silver  has  been  separated  will  preci- 
pitate it  in  the  metallic  state,  when  water  is  added  to  the 
solution. 

In  1835  M.  Pelouze  discovered  an  acid  compound  of  sul- 
phur, oxygen,  and  azote,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
nitrosulphuric  acid,  but  he  was  not  able  to  obtain  it  in  a 
separate  state.  It  formed  however  salts  with  ammonia, 
potash,  and  soda.  Its  properties  have  not  been  very  mi- 
nutely examined,  but  it  was  found  to  consist  of 


One  equivalent  of  sulphur 
Six  equivalents  of  oxygen 
Two  equivalents  of  azote 


16 
48 
28 


Equivalent  ...         92 

NITROUS  ACID,  a  compound  consisting  of  the  same 
elements  as  nitric  acid,  but  combined  in  different  proportions. 
It  consists  of,  or  rather  is  equivalent  to,  nitric  acid  deprived 
of  one-fifth  of  its  oxygen.  It  may  be  prepared  either  in  a 
gaseous  or  fluid  form,  in  which  it  differs  from  nitric  acid, 
for  the  latier  requires  either  water  or  a  base  to  hold  its  ele- 
ments in  combination. 

Gaseous  nitrous  acid  is  formed  by  mixing  in  an  exhausted 

2  12 
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vessel  two  volumes  of  nitric  oxide  and  one  volume  of  oxygen 
gas;  immediate  combination  and  condensation  occur;  beat 
is  evolved  ;  a  red  gas  is  formed,  which  is  tbe  nitrous  acid  ; 
and  when  this  coloured  gas  is  subjected  to  a  temperature 
of  0°,  it  becomes  liquid.  When  also  nitrate  of  lead  is  heated 
in  a  retort,  it  is  decomposed,  and  a  red  vapour  is  emitted, 
which    is    condensed    by  being  subjected    to    a  freezing 

mixture.  • 

The  properties  of  liquid  nitrous  acid  are,  that  when  cool 
its  colour  is  pale,  but  it  becomes  darker  when  heated ;  it 
emits  a  very  strong  disagreeable  odour,  and  at  a  very  mo- 
derate rise  of  temperature  it  reassuraes  the  gaseous  form. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1'451.  It  is  decomposed  by  water  with 
strong  effervescence,  and  it  is  immediately  separated  into 
nitric  oxide,  which  is  evolved  (and  on  coming  into  the 
atmosphere,  absorbs  oxygen  and  again  forms  nitrous  acid 
gas),  and  nitric  acid,  which  remains  in  solution.  It  is  on 
account  of  its  easy  decomposition  that  it  does  not  combine 
with  bases  to  form  salts. 

Nitrous  acid  gas  is  composed  of  one  volume  of  azotic  gas 
and  two  volumes  of  oxygen  gas  condensed  into  one  volume. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  to  that  of  air  about  as  3*  19  to  1,  and 
100  cubic  inches  weigh  nearly  99  grains.    By  weight  it  is 

constituted  of 

Four  equivalents  of  oxygen        •         •         32 
One  equivalent  of  azote  .         •         14 

Equivalent  •         46 

NITROUS  GAS.    [Nitric  Oxide.] 

NITROUS  OXIDE  GAS.  This  compound  was  first 
obtained  by  Dr.  Priestley,  who  called  it  dephlogisticated 
nitrous  air :  he  procured  it  by  exposing  nitric  oxide  gas  to 
the  action  of  iron,  which  deprived  it  of  a  portion  of  its  oxy- 
gen, and  reduced  it  to  the  state  of  nitrous  oxide,  sometimes 
called  protoxide  of  nitrogen  or  gaseous  oxide  of  azote.  The 
properties  of  this  gas  were  minutely  examined  by  Davy  at 
an  early  period  of  his  brilliant  career.  The  best  method  of 
procuring  it  is  to  subject  nitrate  of  ammonia  to  moderate 
heat  in  a  retort ;  both  the  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  are  de- 
composed, and  their  elementary  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
azote  re-combine  in  such  proportions  as  to  form  water  and 
nitrous  oxide  gas. 

The  properties  of  this  gas  are,  that  it  is  colourless  and 
transparent,  its  smell  is  peculiar  but  rather  agreeable,  and 
its  taste  is  sweet :  100  cubic  inches  weigh  about  47  grains, 
and  its  specific  gravity  is  to  that  of  air  therefore  about  as 
1*5  to  1 .  Water  absorbs  about  an  equal  bulk  of  this  gas, 
-which,  on  being  heated,  it  gives  back  unchanged.  It  has 
no  action  upon  uncombined  oxygen,  in  which  it  differs  re- 
markably from  nitric  oxide.  Nitrous  oxide  gas  is  composed 
of  one  volume  of  oxygen  and  two  volumes  of  azote  con- 
densed by  combination  into  two  volumes,  or  by  weight  it 
consists  of 


One  equivalent  of  oxygen 
One  equivalent  of  azote 

Equivalent 


8 
14 

22 


Nitrous  oxide  supports  combustion,  and  a  taper,  ignited 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  charcoal  burn  vividly  in  it ;  at  a 
red  heat  it  is  resolved  into  its  constituent  gases  in  the  pro- 
portions stated.  When  a  mixture  of  one  volume  of  this  gas 
and  one  of  hydrogen  is  fired  by  the  electric  spark,  water  is 
produced,  and  one  volume  of  azote  remains:  this  shows 
that  it  must  contain  half  a  volume  of  oxygen,  it  being  re- 
quired to  form  water  with  the  one  volume  of  hydrogen. 

This  gas  was  supposed  to  be  irrespirable,  until  the  contrary 
was  proved  by  Davy,  in  his  *  Researches  on  Nitrous  Oxide.' 
To  that  work  we  must  refer  for  an  account  of  the  very  exhi- 
larating effects  which  this  gas  produces  when  respired. 

NIVELLES,  a  town  of  South  Brabant,  in  50°  35'  N. 
lat.  and  4°  lb'  E.  long.,  on  the  little  river  Thienne.  It  con- 
tains manufactories  of  fine  linens,  lace,  and  woollen  stuffs; 
oil-mills  and  a  paper-mill.  The  population  in  1836  was 
7814.  Nivelles  is  the  chief  place  of  a  district,  with  1 27,881 
inhabitants.     It  is  distant  19  miles  south  from  Brussels. 

NIVERNOIS,  or  N1VERNAIS,  LE,  one  of  the  pro- 
vinces into  which  France  was  divided  before  the  Revolution. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Orlcanois  and  the  district 
of  Auxerrois  in  Bourgogne;  on  the  east  by  Bourgogne;  on 
the  south  by  Bourbonnois ;  and  on  the  west  by  Berry  or 
Berri.  It  comprehended  a  number  of  subordinate  districts, 
as  follow:— 


PMrict*. 

Les  Vaux,  or  Les  Vallces  de  Ncvers 

Lc  Donziois 

Les  Vallces  d'Yonne     . 

Les  Vallees  de  Montcnoison     . 

Les  Valldes  des  Amogncs 

Le  Pays  d'entre  Loire  et  Allier 

Le  Bazois  • 

Le  Morvant 


Nctitv 

Don?,  i. 
Claufar. 
Muntcnph  \ 
(Mon'mm-i,; 
\  Aroogm* 
I  St  IW  lc 
I  Mothier. 
jMoulinscT 
*  bert. 
ChiiteauC! 

It  is  almost  entirely  comprehended  in  the  modern  1 
ment  of  Nievrc,  to  which  we  refer  for  an  actual 
natural  features  and  present  condition  of  the  disir.c: 
shall  here  only  notice  its  feudal  history.    It  coutiL' 
county  of  Nevers.    This  county  does  not  appear  t- 
been  constituted  until  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  ■.. 
was  a  dependency  of  the  4uchy  of  Bourgogne,  u  • 
was  at  intervals  during  that  century  reunited.   The; . 
succession  of  its  counts  begins  with  Otton  Guillau^  . 
987).     Laudri,  son-in-law  and  successor  of  Otton  Gu  . 
acquired  the  county  of  Auxerre  (a.d.  1015),  and  Gl, 
II.  acquired  also  that  of  Tonoerre:  he  was  cooler 
with  King  Louis  VI.  le  Gros,  to  whom,  in  bisconu- 
his  vassals,  he  rendered  considerable  assistant.  G 
III.,  son  of  Guillaume  II.,  followed  Louis  VII.  uf. 
(Le  Jeune)  to  the  second  crusade  (a.d.  1147);  anl.V 
countess  of  Nevers,  was  the  wife  of  Pierre  del'-. 
the  unfortunate  emperor  of  Constantinople  (a  d.  12i' 
counties  of  Nevers,  Auxerre,  and  Tonnerre  wereafv. 
(a.d.  1266)  separated,  and  descended  to  different  tr. 
of  the  family.    That  of  Nevers  was  for  a  time  he. 
jointly  with  the  counties  of  Flanders  and  Rethel  b.  - 
II.,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Creci  (a.d.  1346).   It "»- 
sequently  possessed  by  branches  of  the  ducal  fc*- 
Bourgogne  and   CI  eves,  and  was  raised  to  the  r* 
duchy  in  favour  of  Francois  I.  of  Cleves  ty  tbe  la:- 
cois  I.  of  France  (a.d.  1539). 

This  Francois,  duke  of  Nevers,  was  one  of  the  n 
tinguished  French  captains  of  his  day,  and  sigsa.  *  - 
valour  and  skill  in  the  wars  of  Henri  II.  igaubt  w 
ror  Charles  V.  and  Philippe  II.  of  Spain.    Br  m >v?: 
of  his  grand-daughter  the  duchy  came  to  Lonade  0  ^ 
or  Gonzaga,  son  of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  who  to*1 
guished  part  in  the  religious  contests  of  France  fl 
teenth  centurv,  and  it  remained  in  the  Goiaaf-* 
until  sold  to  Cardinal  Mazarin,  a  frw  years  afiti 
was  united  to  the  French  crown. 

NIZAM,  the  title  of  the  sovereign  of  HyderiM.. 
from  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  who,  after  the  death  of  Aur 
obtained  possession  of  the  Mohammedan  <*nqu«  • 
Deccan,  his  name  being  assumed  as  a  title  b)  u»v 
in  the  sovereignty.    After  reigning  31  years,  i  j 
Mulk  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  1748.   he  | 
ceeded  bv  his  second  son  Nassir  Jung,  who  was  ass1 
in  1750. '  His  grandson  Muzuffer  Jung  was  tn« : 
the  throne,  and  also  assassinated  in  the  year  folio*  • 
third  son  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  Salabut  Jung;  u>- 
until  1 763,  when  he  was  put  to  death  by  his  brcto 
Ali,  who  thereupon  took  the  reins  of  government  • 
them  till  his  death  in  1803.     His  successor  Sei^ 
died  in  1829,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  reignms  ** 

The  province  of  Hyderabad  lies  between  tw 
22nd  degrees  of  N.  lat.,  and  between  tbe  :$th 
degrees  of  E.  long.     It  is  bounded  on  the  nor- 
deish  and  the  ceded  districts  on  tbe  Nerbudda:  ^ 
by  the  rajah  of  Berar's  dominions  and  the  Neither 
on  the  south  by  Guntoor  and  districts  eededty ' " ' 
Mysore;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Southern  Manra 
try,  Bejapore,  and  Aurungabad.    The  extreme 
the  province  from  north  to  south  is  420  miles.  > 
treme  breadth  360  miles;    its  area  is  about  Sji 
miles.    The  surface  is  hilly,  but  not  mountain^ 
sists  of  elevated  table-land :  the  climate  is  in  <*'• 
more  temperate  than  the  lower  lands  in  thesanu 
There  are  numerous  streams  during  the  rainy  s. 
at  other  times  they  are  dry,  and  at  no  time  are  k* 
navigable.    But  little  is  known  or  theph}**1  • 
the  country  or  of  its  productions. 

The  Nizam  is  one  of  the  native  sovereigns «; ' 
East  India  Company  has  subsidiary  treaties.  T 1 1 
visions  contained  in  these  treaties  are:  l;t,  \" 
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larger  share  of  adventitious  advantages  had  been  accumu- 
lated than  in  the  hands  of  others  less  able  or  less  fortunate. 

Nobility,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  civilization,  consisted,  it 
is  probable,  in  nothing  more  than  the  union  of  political 
power  with  wealth ;  but  this  would  soon  pass  into  that  other 
state  in  which  we  in  Europe  now  see  it,  where  the  par- 
ticular political  advantages  were  guaranteed  to  the  family 
of  him  who  once  possessed  himself  of  them,  by  whicn 
means  there  was  created  a  new  and  very  important  distinc- 
tion in  society,  and  it  became  necessary  that  society  should 
define  who  the  persons  were  that  were  admitted  by  it  to 
such  desirable  privileges.  It  was  not  now  the  mere  pos- 
session of  wealth  and  of  that  political  power  which  will 
always  more  or  less  attend  wealth  which  made  a  man  nobi- 
lis ;  there  must  be  some  recognition  of  his  admission  into 
what  constituted  an  order  endowed  with  such  privileges. 
Being  once  secured  as  an  hereditary  possession,  these  privi- 
leges might  fall  to  persons  who  had  not  wealth  or  the 
means  of  obtaining  it,  nor  the  influence  and  power  which 
wealth  brings  with  it. 

When  once  society  had  thus  established  an  order  and  regu- 
lated the  means  by  which  persons  might  be  admitted  into  it, 
the  desire  would  become  general  of  admissiou  to  the  privi- 
leges and  advantages  which  belonged  to  it,  in  persons  who 
had  any  pretension  to  aspire  to  such  high  advantages.  It 
was  then  easily  discovered  that  society  had  thus  an  unex- 
pensive  way  opened  to  it  of  rewarding  very  eminent  services. 
A  community  has  not  always  manors  and  lands  to  give  to  the 
man  who  performs  for  it  such  services,  nor  are  money  pen- 
sions out  of  the  taxes,  continued  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, agreeable  to  those  who  contribute  to  the  payment  of 
them.  But  a  society  accustomed  to  such  an  order  and 
sensible  of  the  benefits  which  attend  the  existence  of  such 
a  state  of  things  willingly  sees  advanced  into  it  men  who  are 
distinguished  by  very  eminent  talent,  very  eminent  services, 
or  very  eminent  virtues.  It  is  a  reward  not  given  all  at 
once,  but  through  a  long  succession  of  years. 

In  the  different  countries  of  modern  Europe  there  are 
nobles  various  in  their  titles  and  various  in  the  privileges 
belonging  to  them.  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
the  heads  of  the  families  which  are  noble  are  either  dukes, 
marquesses,  earls,  viscounts,  or  barons ;  all,  except  the  last, 
originally  names  of  office,  originated  in  that  state  of  society 
where  the  nobiles  were  all  men  in  actual  political  employ- 
ment. To  the  heads  only  are  political  privileges  given,  the 
chief  of  which  is,  that  the  English  peers  have  seats  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  consequently  a  voice  in  all  projected 
changes  of  the  law.  But  the  junior  members  of  the  family 
are  accounted  noble,  and  have  certain  titles  or  honourable 
distinctions  united  with  their  names. 

By  the  English  constitution  the  privilege  of  placing  a 
family  in  the  rank  of  the  nobility  is  vested  solely  in  the 
king.  The  phrase  by  which  this  is  usually  expressed  is, 
that  the  king  (or  queen)  is  the  fountain  of  honour.  It  is 
done  by  letters-patent  declaring  that  such  or  such  a  person 
is  created  to  the  dignity,  &c,  to  descend  to  the  heirs  male 
of  his  body,  or  in  such  manner  as  the  crown  may  choose  to 
direct. 

The  persons  admitted  into  the  order  of  nobility  in  Eng- 
land are  now  usually— 1,  Peers  of  Scotland  or  Ireland;  2, 
Persons  distinguished  for  services  in  the  army,  navy,  diplo- 
macy, and  for  political  services;  3,  Younger  branches  of 
families  already  noble;  4,  Persons  of  an tient  wealth,  with 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  persons  of  large  fortunes  which 
have  been  recently  acquired;  and  5,  Persons  promoted  to 
high  judicial  appointments,  as  the  lord  chancellor,  the  chief 
j  ustice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  others,  usually  called  the 
law- lords. 

Of  the  41  persons  who  were  first  admitted  into  the  order 
of  the  English  nobility  by  King  William  IV.,  previous  to 
January  23,  1836,  there  were — 
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Irish  peers  •         . 

Scotch  peers     •  • 

Members  of  families  already  noble 
Possessors  of  antient  inheritances 
Connected  with  the  legal  profession 
For  political  services  .         . 

For  naval  services 
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New  creations  are  essential  to  keep  up  the  order,  as  ex- 
tinction is  perpetually  taking  place  in  a  nobility  such  as 
the  English,  where  few  of  the  titles  descend  in  any  other 


way  than  to  the"  male  descendants  of  the 
ennobled. 

There  are  modern  communities,  such  as  the  Umv;  * 
of  North  America,  in  which  there  is  no  nobility  u, 
6pect  resembling  that  of  Europe.    Wealth  of  cv..r> 
some  influence  and  importance  to  the  posse***,  b  • 
also  an  object  of  jealousy,  which  must  always  U-  u. 
more  particularly  in  democratic  constitutions.  Of 
long  as  it  is  held,  gives  greater  distinction  than  ^ 
but  office  is  only  held  for  a  short  time,  and  wealth,  a  , 
it  may  be  acquired  by  an  individual,  is  seldom  tr??v 
to  a  single  person,  but  is  usually  distributed  in  m  : 
small  portions  among  several  persons.    Thus  it  has 
served,  that  in  the  United  States  a  family  wjldom  nu. 
any  great  wealth  or  importance  for  more  than  t«  > . 
tions.    Names  which  have  been  made  illustrious  !>,  . 
dividual  are  remembered  only  because  of  him  v> 
elevated  them  to  distinction,  and  the  descendant* 
wealthy  lose  with  their  wealth  the  remnant  of  that 
ance  which  their  ancestor  acquired.    Thus  one :. 
distinction  after  another  sinks  into  obscurity,  and  :■ 
is  soon  filled  by  a  name  before  unknown. 

NOCETtA  DEI  PAGA'NI.  the  Roman  NICE 
town  on  the  south-eastern  border  of  Campania,  an! .  > 
longing  to  the  province  of  Principato  Citra.    It  i^ 
at  the  opening  of  a  valley  into  the  Carapanian  Pia...  . 
foot  of  that  offset  of  the  Apennines  which  suv.« •;*- 
the  central  ridge  into  the  peninsula  of  Sorrento,  ai.i 
high  road  from  Naples  to  Salerno.    It  is  a  sh^r: 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Sarno,  in  a  very  fcit.w 
planted  with  vines  and  Indian  corn.    The  cum/? 
ficially  irrigated  from  wells.  The  modern  Nocew  \> 
straggling  town :  it  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  seteral  dtr  ■■ 
convents,  a  clerical  seminary,  fine  barracks  for  c~> 
about  6000  inhabitants.    The  walls  and  ca>ile  i 
town,  which  was  forsaken  on  account  of  the  tar 
are  on  the  hill  above.    About  a  mile  from  the  prt* 
on  the  road  to  La  Cava,  is  a  circular  church,  nu- 
mistaken  by  some  for  an  antient  temple,  but  it  <- 
dates  from  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity.    It  u  *  - 
similar  in  form  to  that  of  S.  Stefano  Rotondo  at  H 
octagonal  basin  occupies  the  centre  of  the  h 
pavement  of  which  is  considerably  below  thed  . 
A  double  row  of  marble  columns  disposed  a  h. 
range  support  the  roof  upon  arches.  The  inter.;  < . 
and  the  walls  are  green  from  the  dampiu*    n 
Craven,  Tour  through  the  Southern  Province  j " 

Nuceria  was  destroyed   by  Hannibal  tLnv, Xv 
after  whose  departure  for  Lucania  the  dispersed  i. 
were  settled  by  the  Romans  in  Atella,  the  !:■£*. 
the  latter  town  having  been  transferred  to  t-'a.j- 
3).    The  town  of  Nuceria  was  however  rebuilt  «■• 
a  Roman  colony.    After  several  vicissitude*,  u* l 
destroyed  by  earthquakes  in  the  time  of  the  earl*  N 
kings,  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  inhabits ,i»  • 
to  the  present  site.    The  adjunct '  Dei  Pagan/  ■ 
bears  has  been  variously  accounted  for ;  some  der^ 
the  Saracens,  called  Pagans  in  the  middle  age*.  * 
pied  the  town  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  tei.t ; 
others  from  a  powerful  baronial  family.  Pa*«u»i   > 
one  of  whom,  Hugh  de  Payen,  was  grand-un^ 
Templars  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  rredenr  1 
doro,  Lettera  intorno  all '  Origine  di  Nocera,  4L>*  •' 
1610.) 

NOCE'RA,  NUCERIA,   a  town  of  antant  l 
now  belonging  to  that  province  of  the  Papal  St-* 
•  Delegasione  di  Perugia.'    It  is  built  on  a  steep  i  - 
western  side  of  the  central  ridge  of  theApenn..- 
the  source  of  the  river  Topino,  the  Tenia  of  tot i 
which  is  an  affluent  of  the  Tiber.     Nocera  lies  ob 
road  from  Rome  to  Pesaro  and  Rimini,  which,  alter 
by  Iguvium,  the  modern  Gubbio,  crosses  the  Apenr 
the  sources  of  the  Metaurum,  following  the  track  : 
Flaminian  Way.    Nuceria  was  a  city  of  the  IV : 
mentioned  by  Livy  (ix.  38)  as  having  surrender^ 
Romans,  with  other  towns  of  Umbria,  in  30?  '* 
was  afterwards  a  municipium,  like  Bevania.  Ara  ', 
other  cities  of  Umbria,  but  in  the  wars  of  lb''  ' 
virate,  having  taken  part  against  Ootavianus  1* 
military  colony  there.    In  the  fall  of  the  We* r. 
Nuceria  was  repeatedly  devastated  by  the  Vi»c 
other  northern  tribes,  being  on  the  high  road  [ 
Under  the  Longobards  it  formed  part  of  the  ^ 
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Bpoleto.  In  the  year  1 196  Innocent  HI.  annexed  it  to 
Ibe  Papal  territories.  It  is  now  greatly  decayed  from  its 
'ormer  importance,  but  it  is  still  a  bishop's  see  and  lias 
.'000  inhabitants.  The  surrounding  territory,  which  is  hilly, 
iroduces  wine,  oil,  and  plenty  of  fruit.  In  the  neighbour- 
lood  of  Nocera  is  a  mineral  spring,  which  has  been  found 
iscful  in  several  complaints. 

(Jooobilli,  Cronira  di  Nocera;  Neigebaur;  Morichini, 
it'Sgio  medicn-ehimico  lopra  P  Aequa  di  Nocera,  Fuligno, 
till".) 

NOCHISTLAN.     [Mxxican  Status.] 

NO'CTHORA,  M.  F.  Cuvier's  name  for  the  Dourmt- 
null,  a  quadrumanous  animal  of  the  New  World,  with 
evernl  characters  that  remind  the  observer  of  some  of  the 
'^muridce  (the  Loris  especially)  of  the  antient  continent 
nd  its  islands.  Indeed  Dr.  Horofield  and  Mr.  Vigors 
bserve  (Zool.  Journ..  vol.  v.)  that  to  the  philosophic  in- 
line r  ■  it  will  equally  bo  a  Lemur  among  the  Monkey*  or  a 
funhey  among  the  Lemurs' 

Humboldt,  who  first  gave  a  detailed  and  clear  account  of 
ii*  curious  form,  sees  in  it,  and  with  good  reason,  an  ap- 
roximation  to  the  Slum  Lemur  or  Lori  paressetae  of  the 
'run eh  {Lemur  tardigradus  of  the  south  of  Asia),  and  (he 
hysiognoiny  and  features,  particularly  the  eyes,  well  jus- 
fv  the  comparison.  So  far  it  would  seem  to  represent  in 
mcrica  the  Ltmuritkeot  the  Old  World;  but  the  teelh 
re  the  same  with  those  of  the  Sajotu  (Simiw  apella,  capu- 
na,  8cc,  Linn.),  according  to  M.  F.  Cuvier,  who  observes, 
lat  if  tho  canines  were  small  and  little  in  the  individual 
(ainined  by  him,  it  was  because  that  individual  was  a  fo- 
late. The  diameter  of  the  small  intestines  was  extremely 
nail,  and  the  ccccum  simple  and  only  about  two  inches 
xp,  and  sensibly  smaller  than  the  stomach. 

The  organs  of  motion  do  not  present  anything  very  par- 
eular  ;  the  four  extremities  or  hands  are  formed  exactly 
he  those  of  the  Sajoiu,  except  that  the  animal  does  not 
ttenri  the  fingers  of  the  fore-hands,  which  remain   raised 

M.  K.  Cuvier  has  represented  them  (seethe  cuts).  The 
ills  are  lung,  narrow,  channelled  (en  goultitires),  and  a  little 
H'kod:  tho  tail  is  very  moveable,  but  not  prehensile, 
migh  the  animal  can  turn  it  over  i Is  back,  or  round  its 
ii-k  or  lis  logs.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  round,  and  the 
on  themselves  are  very  Urge  and  without  any  accessory 
gan. 


The  external  ear  is  much  developed  and  very  like  that  of  the 
imire  Generally.  The  aperture  of  the  nostrils  is  not  wide. 
lie  mouth  is  very  large  and  without  cheek-pouches.  The 
iris  soft,  thick,  and  of  a  silky  nature.  The  interior  of  the 
inds  presents  areas  formed  of  very  fine  stria?,  always  pa- 
dial  and  ordinarily  circumscribed  the  one  within  the  other. 
alva  grandia  externe  vulvte  canum  simiUima.  Under  each 
lillaateau 
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Colour. —  Pur  above  grey,  formed  of  hairs  whose  base  is 
black,  and  which,  in  the  rest  of  their  extent,  are  aonulated 
with  white  and  black ;  below,  orange  from  the  chin  to  the 
vent,  the  same  colour  extending  upon  the  sides  of  the 
neck.  Tail  yellowish- grey  fur  three  ports  of  its  length,  and 
the  rest  black.  Aoove  the  eyes  white:  three  black  lines 
divide  the  forehead;  one  springs  from  between  the  eyes, 
the  two  others  arise  at  the  external  angle  of  those  organs, 
and  as  they  ascend  are  curved  towards  the  first.  The  inside 
of  the  hands  and  ears  is  naked  and  flesh-coloured.  The 
face,  naked  also,  is  of  a  sooty  black.  The  iris  is  yellowish- 
brown,  and  the  nails  black. 

Such  are  the  leading  points  of  M.  F.  Cuvier's  description 
of  the  female  which  he  had  under  his  inspection.  He  gives 
the  following  as  the  dimensions  of  that  specimen  : — Length, 
from  the  summit  of  the  head  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  l(j 
inches  (French) ;  tail  1 1  inches ;  head,  from  the  muzzle  to 
the  occiput,  2  inches  3  lines;  hand  2  inches;  fore-arm  2 
inches  9  linos;  arm  3  inches;  leg  4  inches;  and  thigh  3 
inches  6  lines. 

Habits  entirely  nocturnal.  The  Douroucouli  spends  tho 
day  in  sleep,  folded  up  with  the  head  hidden  between  tho 
fore-legs;  but  as  Boon  as  the  brightness  fades  into  twilight 
the  animal  awakes  to  activity.  The  eyes,  which,  if  ex- 
posed to  the  full  brilliancy  of  day,  are  darkened  with  ex- 
cess of  light,  for  the  iris  is  then  closed  completely,  perform 
their  office  as  the  shades  of  night  approach,  and  tbe  pupil 
then  dilates  nearly  to  the  size  of  the  eye. 

Humboldt  informs  us  that,  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  Dou- 
roucouli hunts  small  birds,  and  also,  especially,  insects  :  it 
eats  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  but  is  particularly  fond  of  bana- 
nas, sugar-cane,  the  fruit  of  the  palms,  the  nuts  of  the  Ber- 
Ihotettia  [Bertholbttia],  and  the  seeds  of  the  Mimosa 
Inga.  They  do  not  live  in  societies,  but  pass  their  time  toge- 
Iherin  pairs.  Their  nocturnal  cry  (muk-muh)  resembles  that 
of  the  Jaguar,  and  the  whites  who  visit  the  missions  of  Oru- 
nookocall  it  Titi-Tigre.  Its  voice  is  of  extraordinary  power 
and  volume  when  considered  in  relation  to  its  size.  Besides 
the  Jaguar-like  cry  it  has  two  others,  one  a  species  of  mew- 
ing (e-t-oou),  and  a  very  disagreeable  sound  (quer-qutv) 
Its  throat  swells  when  it  is  irritated,  and  the  animal  then 


Humboldt's  specimen,  which  he  kept  for  five  months, 
was  lethargic  during  the  day,  sleeping  from  nine  in  the 
morning  to  seven  at  night  (whenoe  the  species  is  called 
Mono  Dormilion).     Sometimes  it  would  begin  to  slumber 

'   daybreak,  and  always  selected  the  most  shady  places ; 


eyes,  which  at  night  resembled  those  of  the  owl,  were 
lustreless;  and  when  it  was  wrapped  up  in  the  soundness 
or  sleep,  its  mouth  might  be  opened  and  its  teeth  examined 
will)  impunity.  It  was  very  fond  of  flies,  and  sometimes 
would  even  hunt  for  them  on  a  dull  day,  capturing  them 
with  great  skill.  It  drank  but  little,  and  sometimes  passed 
twenty  or  thirty  days  without  taking  any  liquid.  It  was 
kept  at  night  in  Humboldt's  bed-room,  notwithstanding 
the  belief  of  the  natives,  that  the  Douroucoulis  will  tear 
out  the  eyes  of  sleeping  persons.  In  a  state  of  nature  it 
is  generally  caught  by  the  natives  when  sleeping  in  some 
hollow  tree  by  day,  and  the  mule  and  female  are  often 
taken  together. 

H.  F.  Cuvier's  Douroucouli  was  very  mild  in  temper, 
which  he  attributes  to  the  sex.  He  fed  her  on  milk, 
biscuit,  and  fruit.     Humboldt  could  not  familiarise  his. 

M.  F.  Cuvier  observes  that  the  genus  of  which  Ibe  Dou- 
roucouli is  the  type  received  the  name  utAotut  because  tne 
absence  of  external  earn  appeared  to  be  its  dominant  charac- 
ter. This  name,  he  remarks,  can  hardly  be  applicable  to 
the  animal  now  before  lis. 

The  affinities  of  this  curious  form  to  tbe  Stijaus  and 
the  ion*  among  tbe  Quaitrumana  are  shown  by  its  fondness 
for  insects,  its  nocturnal  habits,  and  various  parts  of  its 
organization.  The  last-named  habits,  its  oat-like  cries  and 
appearance  when  excited,  and  other  points,  indicate  its 
relation  to  the  Fer/r.  Mr.  Swainson  notioea  this  approach 
to  the  ferocious  quadrupeds,  and  makes  this  the  genus  by 
which  we  are  conducted  from  the  Cebidie  to  the  Lemundcc. 
Id  his  '  Classification '  he  places  the  form  in  tbe  latter 
group,  between  Tartiu*  and  Galeopithecus. 

Geographical  Distribution.— South  America.  Humboldt 
taw  the  species,  in  the  foroata  bordering  Uw  Cassiq.uaire  and 


the  woods  at  ilie  base  of  Mount  Duida ;  also  in  the  vicinity 
of  tlio  cataracts  of  the  Maypurea. 


NOCTl'LIO.    [Chhiboptbr*,  vol.  vii..  p.  25.] 

NO'CTUA.    (Ornithology.)     [Owls.] 

NODE.  The  points  of  a  planet's  or  cornel's  orbit  in  which 
it  cuts  the  ecliptic,  and  the  points  in  which  the  orbit  ol'  a 
satellite  cuts  that  of  its  primary,  ore  called  the  nodes  of  such 
planet  comet,  or  satellite.  Generally  the  point  in  which 
one  orbit  cuts  a  second  is  called  the  node  of  the  Grit  upon 
the  second. 

NODDY.    [Booby,  vol.  v.,  p.  153 ;  Tutm.] 

NOE'TUS,  a  native  of  Epbesug  or  Smyrna,  and  contem- 
porary with  Origen,  is  chiefly  known  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory for  the  heterodox  opinions  which  he  advanced  respecting 
the  Trinity.  He  appears  to  have  believed  in  only  one  divine 
person,  and  to  have  denied  the  distinct  and  proper  person- 
ality of  the  Word  and  Spirit.  Me  is  said  by  Epipbanius 
to  have  asserted  that  the  Father  was  begotten,  suffered,  and 
die),  and  that  in  reality  he  was  Christ.  From  this  opinion 
Noetus  and  his  followers  were  called  Palripossian*,  that  is, 
persons  who  believed  that  the  Father  alone  had  suffered  fur 
the  sins  of  men ;  but  it  has  been  remarked  by  Beausobre 
{Hiit.  de  ManicJice,  p.  533)  with  considerable  truth,  '  that 
this  opinion  is  so  absurd  and  so  manifestly  contrary  to  many 
tests  of  the  New  Testament,  that  it  appears  scarcely  possible 
that  it  should  be  maintained  by  any  reasonable  man ;  which 
makes  him  suspect  that  this  was  not  the  opinion  of  those 
persons,  but  "a  consequence  which  the  orthodox  drew  from 
their  principles.'  Noetus  is  also  said  to  have  maintained 
that  he  was  Moses  and  that  his  brother  was  Aaron;  but  it  is 
more  probable,  as  Besusobre  has  remarked,  that  Noetus  and 
bis  brother  only  pretended  to  defend  the  unity  of  God,  as 
it  bad  been  taught  by  Moses  and  Aaron. 

The  followers  of  Noetus  probably  Joined  Sabellius, 
whose  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  nearly 
the  some  as  that  of  Noetus  appears  to  have  been. 

(Moshcim's  Eccleiiwtlical  Hiitory,  vol.  i„  p,  273,  edition 
of  Ih'.'fi;  Lard  tier's  Work*,  vol.  ii„  p.  590-600,  edition  of 
18,11,  aaid  the  authorities  there  cited.) 

NOGAVS.  The  NogaysareaTarlar  or  Turkish  nniion, 
dispersed  over  the  steppes  which  extend  between  the  lower 
course  of  the  river  Dnieper  and  Mount  Caucasus.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  tribes  belonging  to  this  nation  live  along  the 
Caucasian  line,  and  find  pasture  for  their  herds  and  cattle 
in  i  be  adjacent  steppes.  That  tribe  however  to  which  the 
name  of  Nogayi  is  more  especially  applied  has  for  more 
than  fifty  years  been  settled  in  the  steppe  which  runs 
alunjr  the  northern  shores  of  the  sea  of  Azof,  o.t  the  banks 
of  the  livers  Benin  and  M.ilotshnia  or  Moloshnia.  They 
baic  extensive  pasture-grounds  on  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers, 
a  circumstance  by  winch  they  have  risen  to  prosperity, 
■ioujjU.  the  bolter  putt  of  this  bind  have  of  late  been 
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taken  from  them  and  given  to  some  Germtii  coluin.-i 
is  supposed  that  the  nation  settled  in  these  coui 
the  lime  of  the  invasion  of  the  Mongols  in  the  il,n . 
century,   but  some  autieiit  writers,  especially  ,'tju, 
Mela,  have  left  an  account  of  the  inhabitant,  efts,,  • 
which  ao  exactly  applies  to  the  Nogavs,  that  it  t 
presumed  they  are  the  same  nation.    They  lead  a . . 
ing  lire;   and   their  small   huts,  which  are  nude ■  i 
are   placed  upon  a  carriage  and  thus  removed  l:  ■ 
place  to  another.    They  have  many  head  of  cattle  i. 
and  sheep:    those  tribes  which  live  along  the  l'„ 
line  also  possess  camels.     They  soar  wheat  and  in 
a  few  places,  but  pay  no  further  attention  lo  it  1,11 
time.      Their  principal  food   consists  of  bone-:! 
mare's  milk.     The  language  of  the  Nogavs  is  al 
dialect,  but  it  is  said  to  differ  considerably  from  l!. 
Tartars  who  inhabit  the  Crimea.   (Psllos's  Trot  !• 
the  Southern  Province)  of  the  Ruuian  Emmri.i 

NOGKNT.   the  name  of  several  placet.    N...  ■ 
Rotrou,  the  moat  important,  is  noticed  elsewhere 
ST  Loin.]    Nogent-surSeine  is  described  below:  :!.. 
are  loo  unimportant  lo  require  notice. 

Nogent-sur- Seine  is  the  capital  of  an  arromlii-' 
the  department  of  Aube.  It  is  situated  on  the  Irl: . . 
the  Seine,  and  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Trotcs,  j'  i 
a  direct  line  east-south-east  of  Paris,  or  C3  railo-  n 
It  is  opposite  to  an  island  in  the  channel  of  the  ml 
island  is  united  to  the  opposite  banks  by  two  sk::< 
of  one  arch  each.  The  town  is  pleasantly  uu.i' 
built,  clean,  end  tolerably  well  laid  out.  There  are 
walks  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.    The  ton  *.'.■ 

verety  in  a  battle  which  took  place  between  the  a 

and  the  French  in  the  year  1814.  The  towr:  l.:i'.  >■ 
ral  houses  were  destroyed.  There  are  an  hosnitiL  J 
and  a  church,  that  of  St.  Laurent,  remarkable  I.: 
some  steeple.  The  population  uf  the  commune  in  ■ 
3325;  in  1831,  3277;  in  1836,3355.  Hosiery!!: 
are  manufactured ;  and  there  are  several  cam-aft- 
Seine.  The  river  is  navigable,  and  wood,  gram.  I 
gar,  wine,  charcoal,  slates,  wool,  &c.  are  tent  "• 
stream  to  Paris:  trade  in  (lour  is  also  carried  ■.> ;  ' 
souih  of  France.  There  ore  four  fairs  in  the  («.  ' 
area  subordinate  court  of  justice  and  two  or  i^- 
meut  offices.  There  are  handsome  baths  on  '■•  ■■ 
the  river. 

The  arrondissement  comprehends  an  area-'  ■ 
miles,  and  contains  83  communes:  it  is  nW..J 
cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  lbe><-- 
population  in  1  S.l  t  was  32.213;  in  IW6,  33,5Jii. 

NOIRMOUT1ER.    [Vendee.] 

NOLA,  a  very  anlient  and  once  flourbbnj  ' 
Campania,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  ho'- ■'-" 
Vesuvius  on  one  side  and  the  first  ridge  of  tin-  A: 
on  the  other,  14  miles  east-north-east  of  Napa*  ': 
by  Polyhius  (xi.  17)  and  others  lo  have  been  hu. 
nised  by  the  Etruscans,  after  their  conquest  of  i- ■ 
panto,  hi  the  second  or  third  century  of  Rome.  Ii>" 
Etruscan  name  in  the  inscription  found  at  AW  - 
lana,'  and  it  is  there  mentioned  as  bavine,  re- 
ntes and  annual  sacrifices  with  A  be  I  la,  Abm 
Trebula.  (Micali,  Stnria  degli  Antichi  Puj^oli  f''; 
xiv.)  After  the  defeat  of  the  Etruscans  by  th-  " 
Nola  is  said  to  have  been  colonised  bv  the  Clia'i 
CumiB,  or  from  the  island  of  .'En  arm  (Ischial-  ^': 
(xii.  161)  and  Justinus  (xx.  1)  call  Nul»  >  '■ 
colony.  Nola,  having  joined  the  Sai»uiu»»£"-' 
was  taken  by  the  consul  C.  Junius  Bubuku*.  ■*■ 
to  others,  bv  the  dictator  Pcclelius  (livy,  ii-  ">l 
After  this  Nola  appears  lo  have  continued  wi'1*1 
magistrates  and  senate  as  a  municipium  and  * 
Rome.  In  the  second  Punic  war  we  find  i'*' 
Nola  wishing  lo  remain  faithful  lo  Rome,  veil:)-: 
wanted  to  open  the  gales  to  Hannibal.  (Livy.  «■■ 
Marcellus,  the  Roman  commander,  having  er.;»: 
won  over  Banlius.  one  of  the  popular  leaders,  *'■' 
him  of  the  secret  intelligence  between  his  cuuif-" 
the  Carthaginians.  When  Hannibal  ipMuarlu ■: 
expecting  the  gates  lo  be  opened  to  him.  Mam. -u- 
issued  with  his  troops  from  one  of  three  p'f- 
upon  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  taken  by' 
obliged  lo  retire  with  the  loss  of  several  th  '■"■' 
This  was  tho  first  action  in  which  the  Remit  * 
Hinnibtu. (.Livy, xxiii.  16.)   Nola  is  mentioned  »■■ 
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'  swarm  of  greedy  legacy-hunters,  all  professing  attachment 
«u id  sympathy — all  eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  time 
"when  his  will  should  he  opened.  On  the  23rd  April,  1823, 
the  event  so  long  and  anxiously  expected  took  place,  and 
Nollekens  expired  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  dividing,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  legacies  (amounting  to  about  6000/.), 
the  whole  of  his  vast  property  (somewhat  more  than 
200,000/.)  between  his  friends,  Francis  Palmer,  and  Francis 
Douce,  the  well-known  antiquary,  and  leaving  to  each  of 
his  executors,  Sir  W.  Beechey  and  Thomas  Smith,  only 
100/.  each.  Smith,  who  had  been  in  the  sculptor's 
studio,  had  expected  a  very  considerable  legacy;  conse- 
quently it  is  not  a  matter  of  much  surprise  if  his  biography 
of  the  old  sculptor  is  entirely  free  from  that  admiration  of 
his  subject  which  most  biographers  entertain.  Nollekens 
had  many  good  qualities,  and  one  of  his  worst  ones  was  that 
of  indulging  in  excessive  economy  when  economy  had 
ceased  to  be  a  merit. 

NOMBRE  DE  DIOS.  [Mexican  States.] 
NOMINALISTS,  a  sect  of  the  scholastic  philosophers, 
so  named  on  account  of  the  particular  tenet  by  which  they 
were  distinguished,  and  in  opposition  to  the  Realists, 
another  scholastic  sect.  In  order  to  understand  the  principal 
point  of  difference  between  these  parties,  which  gave  rise  to 
lonir-continued  and  acrimonious  disputation,  it  is  necessary 
to  advert  to  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philosophy  concern- 
ing ideas  or  universals.  According  to  Plato,  who  appears 
to  have  been  indebted  for  his  opinion  to  the  Pythagorean 
school,  universals,  or,  as  he  called  them,  ideas,  by  which  are 
to  be  understood  such  things  as  we  express  by  general  terms, 
have,  apart  from  the  mere  conception  of  them  by  the  under- 
standing, an  actual  and  eternal  existence  in  the  Divine 
Mind;  and  are  the  patterns  or  models  according  to  which 
the  individuals  of  every  species  are  formed,  and  by  which 
the  constitution  of  each  individual  is  determined.  The 
separate  existence  of  these  essences  was  denied  by  Aristotle, 
who  taught  that  forms — which  word  as  employed  by  him 
has  the  same  meaning  with  the  ideas  of  Plato— were 
eternally  united  to  matter ;  that  unconnected  with  it  they 
have  no  existence,  and  that  they  are  inherent  in  their  ob- 
jects. Zeno  and  the  Stoics  generally  ridiculed  the  belief  in 
such  universal  natures  altogether;  and  held  that  the  forms 
of  the  Stagyrite  and  the  ideas  of  his  preceptor  were  nothing  if 
distinguished  from  the  notions  of  them  in  the  mind  and 
the  words  by  which  they  are  designated.  The  doctrine  of 
Aristotle  was  universally  received  among  the  schoolmen, 
until  after  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century. 
But  with  the  revival  of  dialectic  science,  which  about  this 
time  occurred,  it  began  to  be  warmly  controverted.  Those 
who  adopted  the  Stoical  doctrine,  and  affirmed  that  words  or 
names  only  were  universal,  were  termed  Nominalists  ;  while 
those  who  adopted  the  Peripatetic  opinion,  and  maintained 
the  proper  existence  of  universals,  were  termed  Realists. 
The  honour  of  forming  the  sect  of  the  Nominalists  is  com- 
monly assigned  to  Roscelin,  canon  of  Compiggne ;  but  its 
real  founder  appears  rather  to  have  been  John  called  the 
Sophist,  and  supposed  by  Du  Boulay,  the  historian  of  the 
l'atuuan  Academy,  to  have  been  chief  physician  to  king 
Hem  y  I.  of  France.  Be  this  however  as  it  may,  to  Roscelin 
unquestionably  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  raised  the 
sent  into  eminence.  The  Nominalist  doctrine  was  highly 
obnoxious  to  most  of  the  divines  as  well  as  the  philosophers 
of  the  period,  chiefly  perhaps,  as Brucker  supposes  (Historia 
Cntira  Phtiosophite),  on  account  of  Roscelin  having  em- 
ployed it  in  illustrating  the  mysterious  constitution  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  and  thereby  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge 
of  heresy.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition,  originating 
in  this  source,  which  it  encountered,  many  converts  were 
made ;  and  its  advancement  was  greatly  promoted  by 
the  genius  and  learning  of  the  celebrated  Abelard,  who  was 
one  of  the  disciples  of  Roscelin.  So  successful  was  he  in 
his  disputes  with  William  de  Champeaux,  styled  'the 
venerable  doctor,'  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  was  then  the  principal  supporter  of 
Realism,  that  the  pupils  of  the  latter  in  large  numbers 
foi>ooK  their  master,  and  became  the  followers  of  his  more 
eloquent  antagonist.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  twelfth 
century  the  contest  between  the  rival  sects  continued  to  be 
waged.  Both  parlies,  by  various  modifications  of  their  lead- 
ing doctrines,  iriadually  became  divided  to  a  considerable 
oxient  among  themselves,  and  a  third  sect  arose,  profess- 
ing to  steer  a  middle  course  between  them,  the  adherents 
of  which  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Conceptualists, 


on  account  of  their  holding  universality  to  be  the 
bute,  not  of  names  only,  but  of  conceptions.  1\iS 
however  obtained  but  a  small  share  of  notice.   .V. 
period  the  Realists,  both  in  number  and  respect ab.;:. 
the  advantage  of  their  opponents,  and  the  erudih  ,. 
subtlety  of  Albert  the  Great,  Thomas  Aquinas,  an! . 
wards  of  Duns  Scotus,  gave  them  such  a  decided  pr> 
nance,  as  to  throw  the  Nominalists  completely  into  i\* 
In  the  fourteenth  century  William  Occam,  an  Engl  «. 
cisran  friar,  and  a  pupil  of  Scotus, becoming  the  am 
Nominalism  when  it  was  seemingly  about  to  expire.  ■ 
a  revival,  and  brought  it  into  greater  reptile  tlur 
ever  before  enjoyed.    The  discussion  of  the  que** 
specting  universals  was  once  more  renewed,  with  the 
virulence  and  animosity  on  both  sides.   Blows  wen-: 
to  when  argument  was  exhausted ;  and  not  unfr*. 
debates  were  terminated  by  bloodshed.    Through , 
many  the  opinion  of  the  Nominalists  was  soon  aim  •' 
versally  received,  while  Realism,  being  supposed  !o  in- 
consistent with  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  \i\. 
by  successive  popes,  prevailed  in  Italy  and  other 
where  the  influence  of  the  Roman  see  was  most  }- 
felt.     Although  numbering  among  its  defenders  f<  ' 
sons  of  philosophical  eminence  than  were  to  be  fo  .'u 
the  leaders  of  the  opposite  cause,  it  still  man:'... 
wonted  predominance.    John,  the  twenty-third  r*-:r 
name,  having  finished  his  disputes  with  the  Fu\ 
who  had  zealously  opposed  him  on  certain  matters  * 
the  privileges  of  their  order,  directed  severe  pert 
against  the  Nominalists.    In  the  year  1339  the  >/ 
of  Paris  published  an  edict,  denouncing  the  phi! 
Occam,  the  effect  of  which  however  does  not  seen. 
been  very  hostile  to  its  wider   extension.    Lou>  ^ 
France,  in   1473,  likewise   issued   an  edict  n* 
Nominalists,   in  which    it  was  ordered  that  tu 
ings  should  be  seized  and  secured  in  the  library 
chains,  to  prevent  their  being  perused.    The  cv  * 
was,  that  the  leaders  of  the  sect  fled  to  Englai/. -. 
many.    In  the  following  year  Louis  mitigate!  i- 
which  he  had  issued  at  the  suggestion  of  the   • 
Avranches,  and  permitted  the  study  of  the  Norm 
inj*s.    Thereafter  this  sect  obtained  the  ascer.i 
universities  of  France,  as  it  had  fbrmerly  ob 
those  of  Germany.     The  Reformation,  to  ^  - 
train  of  causes  had  been  effectually  conducting  *'  - 
to  the  controversy  so  long  and  so  fiercely  «' rl 
tween  the   two   most  memorable   parties  that  i  •* 
arisen  among  the  schoolmen,  and  the  contem;- 
revival  of  letters   eventually  gave  the  deaib-Ll ' 
scholastic   philosophy.      Among    the  most  en> 
porters  of  Nominalism,  besides  those  already  n<. 
may  be  mentioned  Suisset,  Buridan,  Marsiliu?  •'*' 
and  Oresmius,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  M.  . 
Cracow,  Gabriel  Biel,  &c,  in  the  fifteenth. 

NOMINATIVE.    [Cask] 

NOMSZ,  JAN,  a  Dutch  poet,  born  at  Aro>' 
1738,  acquired  some  distinction  by  his  epic  or  n- 
rical  poem  of  'William  I.,  or  the  Foundation  ul  > 
dom  of  the  Netherlands,'  in  twenty-four  book*,  i*: 
production  contains  passages  of  great  force  and  l« 
what  interest  it  possesses  as  a  whole  it  is  indebted  t  i 
rials  themselves.  As  a  dramatic  writer,  Norosz  si  c  < 
talent,  especially  in  his  tragedies  'Cora,'  *Zon..*'- 
'Duchess  of  Coralli,'  and  'Maria  van  Labia    J 
mentioned  piece  became  exceedingly  popular,  a:  r 
possession  of  the  stage  for  a  long  while,  the  part  '^ 
roine  being  frequently  performed  by  Madame  *' 
Ziesenis  (born  at  Rotterdam,  April  13,  1762,  die  I  A 
1827),  one  of  the  most  accomplished  women  ant!   ■ 
greatest  tragedians  of  her  time,  though  a  SiJ^:  * 
Talma  were  her  contemporaries. 

Besides  some  other  original  tragedies,  Noma  Jr 
several  from  the  French ;  among  the  rest  Racine's '  A 
He  also  produced  a  comedy  which  is  mentioned  * 
mendation  by  Van  Kampen.    His  miscellaneous  [• 
translations,  among  which  that  of  La  Fontaine  * 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  display  likewise  much  :- 
charm  by  a  certain  happy  ease  and  naturalness  tu  ■ 
merits  of  style  and  versification.  Like  Camoens, 1 1  ^ 
his  last  within  the  walls  of  an  hospital,  St.  Peter V. 
at  Amsterdam,  whore  he  died  in  1803,  at  tbea$.v 
five.    After  all,  there  is  reason  for  supposing,  nvv ;  * 
of  De  Vries's  while  speaking  of  his  writings,  that  tU  { 
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he  found  an  able  and  zealous  assistant  in  Archbishop  Laud, 
tinder  whose  arbitrary  administration  the  proceedings  of  the 
Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission  Court  were  character- 
ised by  great  severity.  Many  Puritans  sought  for  safety 
and  quiet  in  emigration ;  and  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  was  founded  by  them  in  the  New  World. 
But  a  proclamation  by  the  king  put  a  stop  to  this  self- 
banishment  ;  and  thus  even  the  miserable  consolation  of 
expatriation  was  denied.  Hundreds  of  Puritan  clergymen 
were  ejected  from  their  cures,  on  account  of  their  opposition 
to  the  Book  of  Sports,  published  in  the  previous  reign. 
Calvinism  was  denounced  by  royal  authority,  and  severe 
restrictions  laid  on  the  modes  and  times  of  preaching. 
But  a  change  was  approaching.  In  1644  Laud  was  declared 
guilty  of  high  treason  and  beheaded;  and  about  five  years 
after,  Charles  shared  the  same  fate.  The  parliament  abo- 
lished Episcopacy  and  every  thing  in  the  Church  that  was 
opposed   to  the  model  of  the  Genevan  church. 

During  the  Protectorate,  Presbytery  continued  to  be  the 
established  religion.  Independency  however  prevailed  in 
the  army,  and  was  in  high  favtfur  with  Cromwell.  Under 
his  government  the  sects  of  the  Quakers  and  Baptists 
nourished  ;  and  other  sects,  some  of  which  held  the  wildest 
and  most  visionary  tenets,  sprung  into  existence.  All  were 
tolerated.  Episcopacy  only  was  proscribed  ;  and  the  Noncon- 
formists, in  their  hour  of  prosperity,  forgetful  of  the  lessons 
which  adversity  should  have  taught  them,  directed  against  its 
adherents  severities  similar  to  those  of  which  they  them- 
selves had  been  the  objects.  The  Restoration,  in  1660, 
placed  Charles  II.  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  led 
to  the  restitution  of  the  old  system  of  church  government 
and  worship.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed  in  1662, 
by  which  all  who  refused  to  observe  the  rites  as  well  as 
subscribe  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  were 
excluded  from  its  communion,  and  in  consequence  exposed 
to  many  disadvantages  and  to  cruel  sufferings.  During  the 
same  reign  was  passed  the  Conventicle  Act,  which  subjected 
all  who  presumed  to  worship  God  otherwise  than  the  law 
enjoined  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  punished  the  third 
offence  with  banishment ;  the  Five-Mile  Act,  which  ban- 
ished to  that  distance  from  every  corporate  town  the  Non- 
conformist clergy,  and  forbade  them  to  officiate  as  school- 
masters except  on  condition  of  their  taking  the  oath  of 
passive  obedience ;  and  the  Test  Act,  which,  though  directed 
against  the  Roman  Catholics,  pressed  with  equal  severity 
against  Protestant  dissenters,  and  excluded  from  offices  of 
trust  in  the  state  those  who  refused  to  receive  the  eucharist 
according  to  the  rubric  of  the  Church  of  England.  After  this 
time  dissent  continued  in  a  very  depressed  state,  and  had  to 
struggle  with  various  fortunes,  until  the  reign  of  William 
III.,  when  the  Toleration  Act  gave  immunity  to  all  Protestant 
Dissenters,  except  Socinians,  from  the  penal  laws  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected  by  the  Stuart  dynasty.  The  benefits 
conferred  by  this  measure  were  indeed  subsequently  much 
abridged  by  the  Occasional  Communion  Bill,  which  excluded 
from  civil  offices  those  Nonconformists  who,  by  communion 
at  the  altars  of  the  Church,  were  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Test  Act  qualified  to  hold  them ;  and  by  the  Schism  Bill, 
which  restricted  the  work  of  education  to  certificated  church- 
men. After  the  accession  of  George  I.  however,  these  laws 
were  repealed,  and  since  then,  by  the  removal  of  the  Test 
Act,  and  by  the  passing  of  the  acts  relating  to  registration 
and  marriage,  dissenters  have  been  allowed  the  peace- 
able enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  consience.  It  would 
be  a  task  of  some  difficulty  to  enumerate  the  various  sects 
which  may  be  classed  under  the  general  head  of  Noncon- 
formists. The  chief  denominations  are  the  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistic  Metho- 
dists, and  Quakers.    [Baptists;  Dissenters,  &c] 

NONES.    [Kalendar.] 

NO'NIUS  MARCELLUS,  a  Roman  grammarian,  was 
born  at  Tibur,  in  the  fourth  century.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  small  work  entitled  *  Compendiosa  Doctrina  de  Pro- 
prietate  Sermonum,'  which  was  written  for  the  use  of  his 
son,  and  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  quotations  which  it  con- 
tains from  old  Latin  writers.  This  work  has  been  edited 
by  Mercer,  Paris,  1614,  which  edition  has  been  republished 
at  Leipzig,  in  1826. 

NONIUS.    [Nunez.] 

NONJURORS.    [Theology.] 

NONNUS  (Nawoc),  an  inhabitant  of  Panopolis,  in 
Egypt,  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  the 
Christian  rora.    Wo  have  no  particulars  respecting  his  life, 


except  that  he  became  a  Christian  when  lie  tk:1. 
in  age.     He  was  the  author  of  two  worb  in  Hull' 
have  come  down  to  us,  the  '  Dionysiaca'  and  a  Vvl 
in  verse,  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.    The  •  Dtom >,.. . 
an  account  of  the  adventures  of  Dionysus  from  th .• 
his  birth  to  his  return  from  his  expedition  inio  In ... 
the  early  books  also  contain,  by  way  of  intrude! 
history  of  Europa  and  Cadmus,  the  battle  of  the  g  i.  < 
numerous  other  mythological  stories.    This  wtnk  . 
consists  of  38  books,  and  is  written  in  hexameter  u  ^ 
been    condemned  by  Daniel   Heinaius,  Joseph  s 
and  other  critics,  for  its  inflated  style,  and  has  U 
nounced  to  be  unworthy  of  perusal;  but  itmim  ' 
mitted  that  it  contains  passages  of  considerable  b»i : 
supplies  us  with  information  on  many  mytholo-irj  . 
which  we  should  not  be  able  to  obtain  elsewhere.  I' 
probable  that  this  work  was  written  before  N»>nmi 
a  Christian.    The  best  edition  of  the '  Diom  siaw'  ;> : 
Graefe,  2  vols.  8vo  ,  Leip.,  1819-1826.    D.  Hem  »j>  ,. 
dissertation  on  this  author,  which  was  pull i»hedail 
in  1610,  with  the  text  of  the  •  Dionysiaca.'    Siw 
this  poem,  from  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth  inch.** 
published  by  Moser,  with   a  preface  by  Creuza  i; 
1809.     A  French  translation  of  the  'Dionysiaca  « 
lished  at  Paris  in  1625. 

The  'Paraphrase  of  St.  John/  which  is  apv>»r: 
ance,  and  has  been   roughly  treated  by  HemMt* 
'Aristarchus  Sacer,'  Leyden,   1627,  was  publish. ■•' 
first  time  at  Venice,  in  1501.    The  best  edition  •'• 
Passow,  Leip.,  1834.    This  work  however  is  of  *  n 
as  it  contains  a  few  important  readings,  which  haw 
considerable  use  to  the  editors  of  the  Greek! 
It  omits   the  history  of    the  woman  taken  in 
which  we  have  at  the  beginning  of  the  eisilith  <i 
St.  John's  Gospel,  and  which  is  considered  1}  <r 
and  many  other  critics  to  be  an  interpolation.  lr.< 
14,  Nonnus  appears  to  have  read  'about  the  third 
stead  of ' about  the  sixth*  (See  Griesbach  on  tU  | * 

There  are  also  extant  a  '  Collection  of  Hist  urn*  ' 
which  are  cited  by  Gregory  Nazianzcnus,  in  his*  •   • 
Julian,  and  which  are  ascribed  by  some  critic*  i- 
of  the  '  Dionysiaca.'    But  Bentley,  in  his  *  Di><  • 
Phalaris,'  has  given  good  reasons  for  believ.:; 
Collection  was  composed  by  another  individi*  : 
name. 

There  were  several  other  writers  of  the  nacw  '  > 
of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  Fabricius,  b  - 
vol.  viii.,  p.  601,  602,  ed.  Harles. 

NONNUS  (sometimes called Nonus), a  Gre^' 
and  author  of  a  medical  work  still  extant,  er>'. 
tj)q   iarpucrjc   awatrrig   rixvtjc,    'Compendium  to'-* 
Mediceo.'   Nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  except '  ^ 
posed  his  work  at  the  express  command  of  ik 
Constantinus  Porphyrogennetus  (to  whom  alv  : 
cated),  who  was  most  probably  the  seventh  ut  i 
who  died  a.d.  959.     His  real  name  is  suppose j 
(Hist,  of  Physic),  Sprengel  (Hist,  de  la  Mcd.\  sr . 
(Prof at.  ad  Theoph.  Non.)t  to  be  Theophane?,  a* 
so  in  one  manuscript,  and  a  physician  of  that  njn/ 
to  have  lived  in  the  tenth  century.    In  three  m- 
the  work  is  anonymous,  and  there  is  only  one «' 
tions  the  name  of  Nonnus.    This  epitome  is « • 
297  chapters,  and  contains  a  short  account  of  m  * 
and  their  treatment.    It  contains  very  little  tint  • 
and  is  almost  entirely  compiled  from  Actus*. 
Trallianus,  and  Paulus  uEgineta :  from  vhura  * 
tences  are  sometimes  transcribed  with  hardly  ar-} 
The  greater  part  of  the  chapter  on  Pleurisy  !• 
taken  from  Paulus  JEgmeta,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  33:  }- 
on  Melancholy  (ch.  33)  from  Alexander  Trill-1-'  * 
cap.  16;  and  all  that  is  valuable  about  11} dn. 
271)  is  contained  in  Paulus  JBgineta,  lib  V«,J 
most  the  only  point  worthy  of  notice  in  the  «<-'rs  v 
is  the  first  medical  treatise  in  which  anyroenii' ',l 
rose-water  is  to  be  found ;  it  seems  to  be  rnejnj   » 
poflo<rraypx,  in  the  ninety-seventh  chapter.    !»<• 
two  editions  of  this  work.    The  first  was  public 
tor.,  1568,  8vo.,Gr.and  Lat.;  the  editor  was ;  Jckj 
tius,  and  the  author's  name  is  written  A'-'"1 
and  best  was  edited  by  J.  S.  Bernard,  and  pu-  * 
his  death,  in  two  vols.  8vo.,  Gotha  and  Aro>'c 
1793,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  with  copious  and  learned  i.  ^ 
editor. 
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3°  4'  E.  long.,  125  miles  in  a  direct  line  east  by  north  of 
Paris,  or  140  miles  by  the  road  through  Peronne,  Cambray, 
and  Douay,  or  by  that  through  Amiens  and  Arras. 

The  coast  of  this  department  extends  from  Gravel ines, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Aa,  19  or  20  miles  in  a  tolerably  straight 
line  east  by  north  to  the  boundary  of  France  and  Belgium. 
It  is  skirted  by  broad  sands,  which  stretch  out  a  mile  or  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore,  and  by  a  second  line  of 
sands  lying  a  short  distance  off  the  coast,  which  form  the 
seaward  shelter  of  the  roads  of  Dunkerque.  Dunkerque 
is  the  principal  port  in  the  department ;  the  mouth  of  the 
Aa  forms  the  port  of  Gravelines,  which  is  however  a  place 
of  little  trade. 

The  department  is  generally  flat.  The  hills  which  form 
the  prolongation  westward  of  the  heights  of  Ardennes,  and 
in  which  the  Escaut  and  the  Sanibre  have  their  source, 
skirt  the  southern  boundary  from  Avesnes  to  Cambray ; 
and  a  branch  from  these  heights  bounds  on  the  west  the 
valley  of  the  Sambre,  to  between  Bavay  and  Maubeuge.  A 
line  of  low  sand-hills  or  downs  skirts  the  coast.  The  high 
ground  about  Casscl,  between  the  valleys  of  the  Lys  and 
the  Yser,  is  reiuaikuble  for  the  view  which  it  commands: 
thirty- two  towns  can  be  counted,  and  a  part  of  the  ocean, 
fifteen  miles  distant,  can  be  seen.  This  extensive  prospect 
is  however  owing  rather  to  the  general  flatness  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  than  to  any  great  elevation  of  the  ground. 

The  western,  or  rather  north-western  side  of  the  depart- 
ment, from  the  coast  to  Hazebi  ouck  and  Bailleul  inland,  is 
occupied  by  the  supracretaceous  formations.  The  country 
north  of  Lille  is  occupied  by  the  same  series.  The  rest 
of  the  department,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion 
lying  east  of  a  line  drawn  through  Bavay  and  Avesnes, 
which  portion  is  occupied  by  the  granite  and  slate  rocks,  is 
included  in  the  great  chalk  district  which  encircles  the 
Paris  basin. 

The  mineral  treasures  of  the  department  are  consider- 
able, though  it  affords  little  metallic  ore  except  iron,  which 
is  obtained  at  Glajon,  Trelon,  Ohaira,  and  Feron,  in  the 
arroudisscment  of  Avesnes,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  department,  on  the  Belgian  frontier.  There  are  six  or 
eight  coal-pits  in  the  Valenciennes  coal-field,  which  is  a  pro- 
longation of  the  great  coal-field  of  Belgium.  Altogether,  in 
1834,  4233  men  were  employed  in  the  mines,  and  1331  in  the 
connected  works ;  the  chief  pits  are  at  Anzain  or  Anzin  near 
Valenciennes.  [Anzin.]  The  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  the 
department  in  1834  was  527,053  English  tons,  and  in  1835, 
531.G05  tons;  a  quantity  far  exceeding  that  raised  in  any 
other  department  except  that  of  Loire.  The  coal  is  used 
in  the  departments  of  Nord  and  Pas  de  Calais,  and  at  Paris; 
its  transport  is  facilitated  by  the  Escaut,  the  Scarpe,  the 
canal  of  St.  Quentin,  and  the  rivers  Oise  and  Seine.  (Par- 
liamentary Papers  :  Statistical  Vie  to  of  Mining  Industry 
in  Prance*  presented  by  G.  R.  Porter,  Esq.,  to  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.)  Steam-en- 
gines are  used  for  draining  the  mines.  There  are  con- 
siderable beds  of  peat,  and  there  are  beds  of  fossil  ashes  that 
are  used  for  manure.  Marble  and  sandstone  suitable  for 
paving  are  quarried  on  a  large  scale;  and  potters'  earth 
is  dug  as  well  as  brick  earth.  There  were  in  1834  seven- 
teen   establishments  for  making  iron. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Aa,  the  Yser,  the  Escaut,  and 
the  Sambre,  with  their  respective  tributaries.  The  Aa  has  no 
part  of  its  course  within  the  department;  it  skirts  the  south- 
western border  for  about  16  or  17  miles,  through  the  whole 
of  which  distance  it  has  been  made  navigable.  The  Yser 
rises  just  within  the  department  of  Pas  de  Calais,  and 
crosses  the  department  of  Nord,  in  a  north-east  direction, 
into  Belgium,  after  entering  which  it  becomes  navigable, 
and  flows  into  the  North  Sea  at  Nieuport.  The  Yser  re- 
ceives the  Peenc,  a  small  stream,  near  the  town  of  Worm- 
hout.  The  Lys,  after  skirting  the  southern  border  near 
the  town  of  St.  Venant  (Pas  de  Calais),  enters  the  depart- 
ment, which  it  crosses  in  a  north-east  direction,  sometimes 
within  the  boundary,  sometimes  upon  it,  until  it  finally 
quits  it  to  enter  Belgium,  in  which,  after  a  course  of  many 
miles,  it  joins  the  Escaut.  That  part  of  its  course  which 
is  connected  with  this  department  may  be  estimated  at 
about  35  miles,  for  the  whole  of  which  it  has  been  rendered 
navigable.  It  receives  on  the  right  bank  the  Clarence,  the 
Lane,  and  the  Dcule.  The  La  we  is  navigable,  and  the 
Deule  is  incorporated  in  the  line  of  the  navigation  from 
the  Scarpe  to  the  Ly.     The  Deule  receives  the  Marque. 

The  Scarce  iiaea  iu  tlw  department  of  Pas  de  Calais, 


enters  this  department  above  Douay,  and  crosses .♦ 
north-east  direction  to  the  border  of  Belgium,  on 
border  it  joins  the  Escaut.    Its  course  in  this  dtpir>„ 
about  26  or  27  miles.    It  has  been  made  nau^i.- 
upper  and  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  and  thex>  h 
tions  are  connected  by  a  line  of  canal  navigato:. :,' 
parallel  to  the  river. 

The  Escaut  rises  in  the  department  of  Aisne,  an ',  • 
that  of  Nord  a  short  distance  from  its  source.   It  ,v. 
a  winding  course  of  16  miles,  northward  toCambra\, . 
it  becomes  navigable,  and  then  runs  IB  miletn.- 
past  Bouchain  and  Valenciennes  to  Coodc;  at  C  . 
turns  north-west,  and  runs  7  miles  to  the  junctwi 
Scarpe,  after  which  it  enters  Belgium.    Above  tk« 
where  the  navigation  commences,  the  canal  of  Si  ^ 
follows  the  course  of  the   stream,  and  unites  »t.u 
navigation  at  Cambray.    The  Escaut  receives  ih  *. 
on  the  left  bank  at  Bouchain,  the  Selles  and  the  F 
on  the  right  bank,  betweeu  Bouchain  and  Valencies 
the  Haine  on  the  right  bank  at  Condc.    The  Hit 
into  the  Haine,  and  the  Hougneau  into  the  Hoodie. .'- 
of  these  tributaries  are  navigable. 

The  Sambre  rises  in  the  department  of  Aisue,  at-: 
ing  this  department  a  few  miles  from  its  source,  i. 
miles   north-east  past  Landrecies  (where  the  ua  .. 
commences)  and  Maubeuge  into  Belgium.    It  rcu - 
the  right  bank  the  Grande  Helpe  and  the  Petut  t 
neither  of  which  is  navigable. 

The  department  has  a  number  of  canals.   The<- 
Bourbourg  commences  in  the  Aa,  a  little  above  Cm 
and  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  past  the  town  of  &■* 
as  far  as  Dunkerque.  The  canal  from  Dunkerque  t^ 
continues  the  line  of  navigation  into  Belgium.  An  t. 
from  the  Aa  to  Furnes  is  firmed  by  the  canal  uf  la  i 
Colme,  which  extends  from  Watten  ou  the  Aa  to  V 
and  the  canal  of  La  Basse  Colme,  which  extendi  turn,  \* . 
to  Furnes.    These  two  lines  of  canal  are  conuec.vj 
short  canal  from  Dunkerque  to  Bergues. 

The  canal  of  La  Nieppe  commences  in  thenar-' 
the  Lys,  near  Aire,  and  runs  east  by  north  until  it  j- 
by  a  small  canal  from  Hazebrouck:  the  eomotui  v 
continued  by  the  canal  of  La  Bourre  into  the  r  ■ . 
of  the  Lys,  between  St.  Venant  (Pas  de  Calais)  mj  *■- 
A  canal  of  considerable  length  passes  by  Ruufc-t 

The  canal  of  the  Deule,  the  most  extensi*  \\ .*■■• 
of  France,  commences  in  the  Lys,  between  A»v 
and  Warneton,  and  passes  by  Lille  and  Haubuun: •' 
Scarpe  at  Douay ;  its  whole  length  is  about  40 l.i.- 
of  which  is  in  the  department  of  Pas  de  U>a*  ' 
divided  into  the  Basse  or  Lower  Deule,  heUier.  t.  i 
and  Lille,  and  the  Haute  or  Upper  Deule,  kw  - 
and  Douay.    It  receives  a  canal,  cut  from  tht?  L>» 
below  Aire,  and  carried  past  La  Bassee,  from  »n:tii 
its  name, '  the  Canal  of  La  Bassee.'    Only  a  smi.< ; ' 
of  this  canal  w  in  the  department  of  Nord. 

The  canals  of  Raches  and  Le  Decours  connect ' 
navigable  portions  of  the  Scarpe.    The  canal  of  tr«. v 
follows  the  line  of  the  river  Sense*  from  the  Sur 
Douay  to  the  Escaut  near  Bouchain. 

The  canal  of  St  Quentin,  part  of  the  line  which  ? 
the  Somme  and  the  Oise  with  the  Escaut,  enters  ^ 
partment  on  the  south  side,  and  following  tbe  ■<  " 
the  Escaut,  opens  into  that  river  at  Cambray.   la. 
of  Conde  commences  in  the  Escaut  at  Comh\  w. 
eastward  along  the  valley  of  the  Haine  to  M«^ 
gium.    The  canal  from  the  Sambre  to  theOu*  tu- 
of  its  course  in  this  department. 

The  length  of  the  navigation,  both  of  the  men  v 

canals,  in  this  department,  U  thus  given  in  the  o&V..  * 
ments  published  by  the  government  (SfaM'1/1*-  ' 
France) : — 
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The  nurator  of  cantons,  or  districts  under  a  justice  of  tho 
peace,  is  sixty. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Lille  arc— Lille  (pop.  in  1826, 
69,860;  in  1831,  69,073;  and  in  1836,  72,005),  and  Hau- 
bourdin,  on  the  canal  of  the  Deule ;  La  Bassee,  on  the 
canal  of  La  Bassee;  Armentidres  (pop.  in  18.31,  5943  for 
tho  town,  6333  for  the  whole  commune);  Warneton  and 
Comines,  on  the  Lys ;  Tourcoing  (pop.  8094  town, 
17,973 commune);  Roubaix  (pop.  12,443  town,  18,187  com- 
mune); Lannoy,  and  S6clin,  near  Lille.  Of  some  of  these 
nn  account  is  given  elsewhere.  [Armentieres  ;  Lille; 
Roubaix;  Tourcoing.]  Haubourdin  is  a  small  place,  with 
a  population  of  1900  in  the  town  itself,  or  2151  in  the 
whole  commune.  La  Bass6e  was  formerly  a  fortress  of 
considerable  strength,  but  is  now  an  open  town.  The  inha- 
bitants (who  amounted  in  1831  to  2480)  carry  on  consider- 
able trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  linen.  Peat  is  dug  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Coraines,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lys,  is 
partly  in  France  and  partly  in  Belgium.  The  townsmen  of 
the  French  part  (pop.  2966  town,  5316  commune)  manufac- 
ture tape.  Philippe  de  Comines,  one  of  the  best  historians 
of  the  middle  ages,  was  born  here.  Seclin  had,  in  1831,  a 
population  of  2258  for  the  town  and  2829  for  the  whole 
commune.  The  villages  of  Los  or  Loos,  and  Wazemmes, 
close  to  Lille,  are  busy  manufacturing  places ;  the  first  has 
a  large  house  of  correction,  in  which  are  1500  prisoners;  the 
second  has  a  population  of  8000  or  9000. 

In  the  arrondissements  of  Douay  and  Valenciennes  are — 
Douay  (pop.  in  1831,  18,793;  in  1836,  19,173),  St.  Amand 
(pop.  4850  town,  8734  whole  commune),  and  Marchiennes, 
on  the  Scarpe ;  Orchies,  in  the  country  north-west  of  the 
Scarpe;  Valenciennes  (pop.  in  1831,  18,953;  in  1836, 
19,490),  Bouchain,  and  Condc  (pop.  3498  in  the  town,  5350 
in  the  whole  commune),  on  the  Escaut;  Arleux  and  Le 
clusc  on  the  Scnsee,  and  Haspres  on  tho  Sellcs.  The  more 
important  of  these  places  are  described  elsewhere.  [Amand, 
St.;  Bouchain;  Condk;  Douay;  Valenciennes.]  Mar- 
chiennes had  in  1831  a  population  of  2355  in  the  town,  or 
2505  in  the  whole  commune.  The  townsmen  are  much 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees  and  asparagus. 
Orchies  is  a  busy  town,  with  2195  inhabitants  in  the  town, 
or  3425  in  the  whole  commune.  They  are  engaged  in 
brewing,  distilling,  tanning,  seed  crushing,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  soap,  hats,  and  pottery.  Haspres  had,  in  1831, 
2726  inhabitants.  The  village  of  Anzain  or  Anzin,  near 
Valenciennes,  has  important  coal-works.  [Anzin.]  Famars 
was  the  site  of  a  Roman  post, '  Fanum  Martis,'  of  which 
the  remains  are  discernible  on   a  hill. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Dunkerque  are— Dunkerque 
(pop.  in  1826,  24,517;  in  1831,  24,937;  and  in  1836,  23,808), 
on  the  sea;  Gravelines  (pop.  4193)  and  Watten,  on  the  Aa  ; 
Bourbourg,  on  the  canal  of  Bourbourg ;  Bergucs  (pop.  5962) 
and  Hondtschoote,  near  Dunkerque ;  Ekelsbeke,  on  the 
Yser;  and  Wormhout,  on  the  Peene.  [Bergues;  Dun- 
kerque ;  Gravelines.]  Bourbourg  (pop.  2378)  was  an- 
tiently  a  place  of  strength,  but  its  fortifications  were  demo- 
lished after  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees.  Some  trade  in  corn 
is  carried  on.  Wofmhout  is  a  post-town,  with  a  population 
of  more  than  4000. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Hazebrouck  are — Hazebrouck 
(pop.  in  1826,  7644;  in  1831,  7522,  of  whom  4748  were  in 
the  town  ;  and  in  1836,  7674)  and  Cassel  (pop.  2974  town, 
-4234  commune),  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Dunkerque ; 
Steenvoorde,  near  Cassel;  Bailleul  (pop.  6015  town, 
9823  commune),  near  the  Belgian  frontier;  Merville, 
Estaircs,  and  La  Gorgue  or  Gorgne,  on  or  near  the  canal  of 
Bourre.  Bailleul,  Cassel,  and  Hazebrouck  are  de- 
scribed elsewhere.  Steenvoorde  had  in  1831  a  population 
of  1789  in  the  town,  or  4022  in  the  commune;  the  inhabit- 
ants tan  leather  and  manufacture  woollen  and  linen  yarn. 
Ai  Merville  (pop.  5864  town,  5943  commune)  and  Estaires 
(pop.  29(39  town,  6504  whole  commune)  table-cloths  and 
other  linens  are  manufactured.  Estaircs  is  probably  on  the 
site  of  Minariacum,  a  town  mentioned  in  the  'Itinerary*  of 
Antoninus;  the  townsmen  of  La  Gorgues  or  Gorgnes  (pop. 
3223)  are  engaged  in  the  same  manufacture. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Avesnes  are— Avesncs  (pop.  in 
IS-.'G,  3311 ;  in  1831,  3106;  in  1S36,  3030)  and  Licssies,  on 
the  Grande  Ilelpe';  Landrecies,  Berlaimont,  Pont-sur- 
Sambre,  and  Maubeuge,  on  theSambrc;  LeQuesnoy,  near 
the  Ecnillon ;  Bavay,  near  the  Hougncau ;  and  Solre 
U»  Chateau,  near  the  Belgian  frontier.  [Avesnes.] 
Landrecies  is  in  the  midst  of  meadows:  it  is  a  place  of 


strength,  and  has  stood  several  sieges.  Theinbatntinu'. 
3726)  carry,  on  trade  in  cattle  and  cheese.   The  na\ ;. 
of  the  Sambre  commences  here.    Berlaimont  had  1 7 
lation  in  1831  of.  1914  town,  2068  whole  commune.  \\ 
beuge  (pop.  6240)  is  a  fortified  town.    It  was  conqircn .' 
Louis  XI V-,  who  retained  it  by  the  treaty  of  Nun.' 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  raanuki 
iron  goods  and  nails,  and  there  is  a  government  m:.. 
tory  of  fire-arms.    There  arc  coal-pits  and  slate  au :..  i 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.    Le  Queuoy  (^; 
has  a  handsome  town-hall.    Its  barracks  will  kj 
men.    Louis  XIV.  founded  an  extensive  military  ir 
here.    Bavay  (pop.  1635)  was  Ba^acura,  the  chief  i. 
the  Nervii.     Under  the  Roman  dominion  it  was  a  t 
importance,  being  at  the  convergence  of  several  n.  • 
was  adorned  by  a  circus,  an  aqueduct,  and  other  b-. 
Solre-le-Clutteau  (pop.  2103  town,  2477  commune):. 
factures  lace  and  leather,  and  trades  in  wool  and  (In 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Cambray  are-Cambn 
in  1826, 17,031  ;  in  1831,  14,510  for  the  town,  or  i:, 
the  commune:  and  in  1836,  17,846)  and  Honmv. 
the  Escaut ;  Le  Cateau  or  Chateau  Cambrests  <jv .». 
town,  5946  commune),  on  the  Selles ;  and  Solesrouv 
the  Selles  and  the  Ecaillon.  [Cambray  ;  Cateau,  Li 
inhabitants  of  Solesmes    manufacture  soap,  su;c 
leather. 

The  population,  where  not  otherwise  specified,  :< 
the  whole  commune,  and  according  to  the  census  of  - 

The  manufactures  of  this  department  are  varied. 
portant.    Wool-combing,  the  spinning  of  linen,  c>;; : 
woollen  varn,  and  the  manufacture  of  bleached ;. 
bleached  linens  of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  uf ; 
and  other  cottons,  of  handkerchiefs,  cotton  vehc 
ticking,  tablecloths,  and  woollen  cloths,  are  carmd : 
great  activity.      Various    pigments,   soft •  soap,  <L 
pencils,  toys,  and  turnery  are  manufactured.   Di*'  • 
corn  spirit,  reftning-houses  for  sugar  and  salt,  k: ' 
dye-houses  and  bleach -grounds,   iron-works,  ph-** 
for  bottle  and  window  glass,  paper-mills,  brick-un'* 
walks,  tan-yards,  curriers'-shops,  saw-yards  forma:     . 
are  numerous.    The  manufacture  of  beet-root  >u„n: 
extensively  carried  on,  and  there  are  government  »•'■ 
ments  for  casting  cannon,  making  small-arms, n»WJ 
pet  re,  and  manufacturing  snuff. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  o/ 1  "A.  >> 
Cambrai,  the  bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragi^^ 
bishop  of  Paris.     It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  oM*  ' 
Royale  of  Douay,  and  in  the  circuit  of  tbcAcwto. 
versitaire  of  that  city.    It  is  in  the  sixteenth  nnl."  ^ 
sion,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Lille.  !•- 
fortresses  of  Gravelines,  Dunkerque,  Lille,  Doua?  - 
bray,  Valenciennes,  Cond6,  Maubeugc,  andAu>-' 
returns  twelve  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Depute 

In  respect  of  instruction  it  is  above  the  avera:- 
French  departments,  but  is  by  no  means  equal  to ' i» 
east  part  of  France.     The  number  of  young  men  c 
the  military  census  of  1828-9  who  could  read  an-.  • 
45  in  every  100,  the  average  of  France  being  undf- 
department  however  holds  a  high  rank  in  tbc  **■• 
lectual  culture  among  the  educated  classes :  it '" 
nent  for  the  number  of  its  learned  societies.   L 
Royal  Society  of  Science ;  Douay,  a  Royal  J'-'1 ' 
Society  of  Agriculture,  Science,  and  Art,  a  S><  - 
Friends  of  Industry,  a  Society  of  the  Friend*  •: 
and  a  Society  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Phm.** 
Cambray  has  a  Society  of  Emulation.    There  vt: 
a  College  Royale,  with  about  300  students;  15  * 
high  schools,  with  about  1500  students;  4  pri"' ' 
with  more  than  200  scholars;  21  boarding-sd* 
with  above  600  scholars;   and  fifty-three  g»k 
schools,  with  about  3000  scholars.     There  vo 
schools  under  the  direction  of  the  Freres  de  »j 
with  about  3200  scholars;  12  schools  of  mutual    • 
with  1200  scholars;  and  1117  primary  schools  v 
scholars:  making  a  total  of  1237  institutions  of  a  • 
educational  purposes;   with    upwards  of  W- 
under  instruction. 

The  press  is  very  active:    fifteen  newspaper* 
periodicals  are  published  in  the  department, 
Lille,  three  at  Dunkerque,  two  each  at  IX»u*>)  '• 
and  Valenciennes,  one  at  Hazebrouck,  and  ore:: 
besides  which  250  works  on  morals,  sciences,  an**  •  * 
are  published  on  the  average  yearly 
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The  inhabitants,  1 1,000  in  number,  manufacture  very  great  | 
quantities  of  woollen  cloths,  flannels,  and  lackered  ware ; 
they  likewise  make  vitriol,  aquafortis,  and  cream  of  tartar: 
the  breweries  are  very  extensive,  and  the  distilleries  pro- 
duce annually  30,000  casks  of  brandy,  and  consume  300,000 
bushels  of  corn.  The  oil-mills  produce  annually  (according 
to  Cannabich)  70,000  cwt.  of  rape  oil  and  2,600,000  oil- 
cakes. The  tanneries  are  likewise  important.  The  in- 
habitants derive  great  profits  by  fattening  oxen  and  swine, 
most  of  which  (6000  oxen  and  30,000  swine)  are  exported. 
Besides  the  profitable  export  trade  in  the  above  articles,  the 
trade  in  corn  is  very  great,  so  that  on  the  whole  Nordhau- 
W5Q  is  a  flourishing  town.  It  is  said  that  a  tribe  of  gypsies 
are  still  living  nearly  in  a  savage  state  in  the  village  of 
Friedrichslohra  near  Nordhauseu.  (Forsteman's  Urkund- 
liche  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Nnrdhausen ;  Mutter's  Handbuch, 
4  vols.  8vo.,  1836.  This  latter  is  a  topographical  dictionary 
of  the  Prussian  dominion,  which  is  always  used  in  this  work 
as  authority  for  places  in  Prussia,  being  a  book  of  official 
character.) 

NORDLAND.    [Trondhiem.] 

NORDL1NGEN.    [Schleswio] 

NORDSTRAN  D.     [Schlkswig.] 

NORE.    [Thames.] 

NORFOLK,  a  maritime  county  of  England,  on  the 
eastern  coast.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south-east  and  south 
by  Suffolk,  from  which  it  is  separated  in  one  part  by  the 
river  Waveney,  and  in  another  part  by  the  Little  Ouse  ;  on 
the  south-west  and  west  it  is  bounded  by  Cambridgeshire, 
and  for  a  short  distance  on  the  west  by  Lincolnshire;  on  the 
north-west  it  is  bounded  by  the  Wash,  which  separates  it 
from  Lincolnshire ;  and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  North 
Sea  or  German  Ocean.  Its  form  approximates  to  an  oval, 
having  its  greatest  length,  from  east  by  south  to  west  by 
north,  from  Yarmouth  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Wisbeach 
in  Cambridgeshire,  67  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thetford  to  the  village  of  Blakeney,  42 
or  43  miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at  2024  square  miles  : 
the  population  in  1821  wus  344,368;  in  1831,  390,054, 
showing  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  45,686,  or  13  per  cent., 
and  giving  193  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  area  it  is 
the  fourth  of  English  counties,  being  exceeded  only  by 
Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  Devonshire;  in  amount  of 
population  the  ninth;  and  in  density  of  population  the 
twenty-sixth.  Norwich,  the  capital,  is  on  the  river  Wen- 
sum,  about  97  miles  in  a  direct  line  north-east  of  London; 
118  miles  by  the  mail-road  through  Bishop's  Stortford, 
Newmarket,  Bury,  Thetford,  and  Attleburgh,  or  113  miles 
by  the  other  mail-road  through  Chelmsford,  Colchester,  and 
Ipswich. 

Coast-line,  Harbours,  §c. — The  Norfolk  coast  com- 
mences at  the  actuary  of  the  Yare,  and  extends  in  a  regular 
convex  outline  to  the  Wash.  It  is  liable  to  continual  en- 
croachments from  the  sea,  which,  especially  about  Cromer, 
has  gained  much  on  it.  It  is  for  the  most  part  low.  Be- 
tween Happisburgh  (which  is  near  North  Walsham)  and 
Weybourne,  a  village  west  of  Cromer,  are  cliffs  called  the 
'Mud  Cliffs,'  formed  of  diluvial  matter, especially  clay,  with 
large  masses  of  imbedded  chalk.  These  cliffs  rise  in  one 
part  to  the  height  of  50  or  60  feet  (Mr.  R.  Taylor,  in  Philos. 
Mag-  for  18  24),  but  are  generally  much  lower.  Between 
the  mouth  of  the  Yare  and  the  commencement  of  the  cliffs 
is  a  low  sandy  coast  skirted  by  sand-banks.  The  channel  be- 
tween these  banks  and  the  shore  is  known  as  Yarmouth 
Roads,  and  constitutes  a  safe  anchorage,  in  some  places  of  10, 
1  2,01*13  fathoms.  In  time  of  war,  this  roadstead  is  the  usual 
rendezvous  of  the  North  Sea  fleet;  and  at  all  times 
is  frequented  by  the  northern  colliers  in  their  way  south- 
ward. West  of  the  cliffs  a  low  sandy  or  shingly  coast  suc- 
ceeds, extending  to  St.  Edmund's  Point,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Wash.  Along  this  coast  are  a  line  of  sand-hills,  or  as 
they  are  locally  termed  '  meals,'  or  '  marum  hills/  from  the 
in  arum  or  marram  {arundo  arenarid)  which  grows  on  them. 
Some  of  these  '  meals '  are  insulated  at  high- water.  The 
sands  by  which  Brancastcr  Bay  in  this  part  of  the  coast,  is 
defended  to  seaward,  render  it  tolerably  safe  anchorage,  with 
a  depth  in  some  parts  of  16  or  18  fathoms.  At  Huns- 
tanton, near  St.  Edmund's  Point,  are  cliffs  nearly  80  feet 
hiyh.  The  Wash  is  an  sestuary,  having  extensive  sand-banks 
dry  at  low-water,  with  channels  of  deeper  water  between 
them.  The  Ousc  and  the  Nene  both  flow  into  it.  The 
deeper  water  off  the  Norfolk  coast  is  known  as  Lynn  Well 
or  Lynn  Deeps.    The  coast  on  the  Norfolk  side  of  the  Wash 


is  low  and  marshy.  There  are  a  number  of  creeks  and  hr 
hours  on  the  Norfolk  coast :— Yarmouth,  Cley  and  BUker'iV 
Wells,  Burnham,  Brancaster.Thornbam,  Heachira.Suet:.. 
ham,  and  Lynn. 

Surface  and  Geological  Character.— Norfolk  wmld*: 
hills.    The  rivers  flow  through  valleys  of  varying  kui 
skirted  by  low  rising  grounds  or  upland*   The  hkl. 
ground  in  the  county  is  probably  on  the  north-w«i .-. 
where  the  chalk  downs  appear,  extending  north  and  t 
from  near  St.  Edmund's  Point  to  Castle  Acre,  beii< 
Lynn  and  Swaffham,  where  they  sink  beneath  the  mir> 
valley   of  the    Nar,  from  which  they  again  emerge 
extend  to   Downham.    This  high   ground  suWln  ,-. 
dually  toward  the  east,  where  the  chalk  sinks  uodrr  • 
beds  of   diluvium  (or  alluvium,    lor  our  authority  -• 
not   agreed)    which    overspread  a  large  portion  J  - 
county  and  the  adjacent  county  of  Suffolk ;  but  on : 
west,  toward  the  shore  of  the  Wash,  the  chalk  L> . 
steeper   escarpment     On  this  side  the  chalk-mirl . 
green-sand  crop  out  from  beneath  it;  and  beds  of  >c 
character  to  those  of  the  Weald  in  the  south-east  fcr 
England  crop  out  from  beneath  these  formationi  T» 
western  part  of  the  county  is  included  in  the  great  J 
district     The  chalk  has  been  found  in  mauy  place* ;: 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  beneath  the  diluvial  beds.  N 
Cromer  large  portions  of  it  have  been  washed  awa>  Hi  \ 
sea,  and  the  point  of '  Foulness'  near  that  town  has  ev«L: 
been  the  site  of  a  farther  extension  of  the  chalk  u»: 
the  north-east ;  and  some  of  the  shoals  which  reudet 
navigation  of  this  coast  so  dangerous  are  formed  of  »sr> 
gated  masses  of  ponderous  chalk  flints.    This  cha.fc  <  ■ 
some  places  dug  for  lime;  and  at  Marham,  west  ©fto 
ham,  are  extensive  chalk-pits,  the  chalk  from  which  n  > 
ciently  hard  and  dense  to  be  used  for  building.  An 
the  most  curious  fossils  of  the  chalk  are  the  flints  <• 
by  Professor  Buck  laud  '  Paramoudr© ;'  they  are  coow 
about  three  feet  long,  pear-shaped,  and  are  found  wiL  - 
smaller  end  downwards. 

The  diluvial  beds  vary  in  their  character.  In  the  art" 
part  they  are  of  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  embodying** 
places  fragments  of  chalk,  and  containing  a  iubswfc«- 
fossil  shells,  several  feet    in  thickness,  called  'iT***,,: 
shells.'    Many  of  these  shells  approach  in  their  a*1* 
characters  to  the  existing  species  oi  the  neigbbwra***"* 
while  others  belong  to  extinct  species.    BeM**81* 
gravel  are  found  on  the  sides  of  the  valleys  which  ■«•** 
this  district.     At  Norwich  and  to  the  north  and  «*  «  * 
city  thick  beds  of  sand  and  gravel  are  found  ratio* -^ 
chalk,  with  patches  of  alluvial  clay  and  brick-earl*.  ■" 
spersed.    In  the  western  parts  of  the  diluvial  distort*  *- 
blocks  or  boulders  of  grey  or  greenish  sandstone,  c •• 
guished  by  its  peculiar  fossils,  are  found  in  pits  of"" 
or  marl  which  rests  upon  the  chalk.     This  ode  ^ 
county  is  however  chiefly  distinguished  by  sandy  b*^ 
Suffolk  word  '  crag,'  meaning  gravel,  has  been  v 
into  geological  science,  and  applied  to  beds  of  bin*  *• 
and  gravel  with  fragments  of  shells,  or  more  geoenul)  • 
diluvium  of  this  and  the  adjoining  counties. 

Chalk  is  dug  for  lime  in  many  places ;  excellent  *  ■ 
glass- making  is  procured  between  Suetlisham  U"  \ ' 
Rising;  some  potters'-earth  is  found  and  excelled1; 
earth;  marl  is  dug  in  the  valley  of  theBure;aDdiK' 
districts  of  the  west  furnish  peat  for  fuel  and  msnutf  . 

Hydrography ;  Probable  C/iange*  of  the  Covt  n 
Centuries. — The  principal  streams  flow  from  w  y 
west  part  of  the  county,  where  the  chalk  occupies  u*:' 
face.    The  Wensura  or  Wensom  rises  at  Oxw*k^ 
neighbourhood  of  Fakenham,  and  after  making  »c 
past  that  town,  flows  south-east  in  a  winding  channel  *-  ^ 
to  Norwich,  2  miles  below  which  it  joins  the  i*£  . 
Yare  rises  at  Shipdam,  between  Wattonand  Em*  **u 
and  flows  eastward  to  the  junction  of  the  Wensom  .•  •• 
The  united  stream,  to  which  some  give  the  nan* uI 
som,  and  others  of  Yare,  flows  first  towards  the*1*1 
and  then  towards  the  north-east  20  miles,  UU  »t  ^* 
into  a    large    sheet'  of  water    called    Brey oon     • 
4  miles  long  and  in  some  parts  a  mile  broad,  at  tw* 
western  extremity  of  which  it  receives  the  Waw**V*" 
the  north-eastern  the  Bure  ;  after  receiving  winch  i. 
and  flows  3   miles    southward    into  the  G*n»*°| 
From  the  source  of  the  Wensum,  the  real  hM 
outfal  of  the  river,  is  74  miles.  ,    .* , 

The  Waveney  rises  at  Lopham,  betweeJiTbet»w  ■■•  * 
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to  Norwich :  that  through  Newmarket  enters  the  county  at 
Thetfbrd,  and  runs  by  Attlcburgh.  The  mail-coach  road 
to  Lynn  and  Wells  enters  the  county  about  9  miles  beyond 
Ely,  and  runs  by  Downham,  Lynn,  Snettisham,  and  Burn- 
ham.  Another  road  to  Wells  enters  the  county  just  beyond 
Brandon  in  Suffolk,  and  runs  by  Swaffham,  Fakenham,  and 
Great  Walsingham.  The  road  to  Cromer  branches  off  from 
this  beyond  Brandon,  and  runs  by  Watton,  East  Dereham, 
and  Reepham.  One  road  to  Yarmouth  branches  off  from 
the  Norwich  and  Ipswich  road  at  Scole,  and  follows  the 
valley  of  the  Waveney  by  Harleston,  Bungay  (Suffolk),  and 
Hadisco :  but  the  mail  coach  road  does  not  enter  the  county 
until  it  reaches  Yarmouth. 

The  Eastern  Counties  Railroad  is  to  run  to  Norwich  nearly 
in  the  direction  of  the  Ipswich  aud  Norwich  mail-road,  and 
from  thence  is  to  be  continued  in  an  easterly  direction  to 
Yarmouth. 

Agriculture. — Norfolk  has  long  been  considered  as  fore- 
most among  the  English  counties  in  an  agricultural  point 
of  view.  The  samo  causes  which  have  made  the  Nether- 
lands productive,  beyond  the  natural  capacity  of  the  soil, 
have  brought  about  similar  effects  in  Norfolk,  where  the 
improved  systems  of  cultivation  have  been  adopted  by 
imitating  the  Flemings,  with  whom  a  direct  intercourse  has 
always  been  kept  up  from  the  eastern  ports  of  England. 

The  climate  of  Norfolk  is  somewhat  colder  than  that  of 
the  southern  and  western  counties  of  England.  The  coast 
is  exposed  to  the  north-east  winds,  and  the  whole  of  the 
county  is  nearly  a  continued  plain,  with  only  slight  undu- 
lations of  the  surface.  Except  in  a  small  portion  of  the 
county  on  its  western  boundary,  and  a  strip  along  the 
southern  part,  which  are  marshy,  the  air  is  dry  and  healthy. 
It  is,  on  the  whole,  as  favourable  to  the  tillage  of  the  land 
and  the  growth  of  corn  as  any  part  of  England. 

The  soil  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  light  sands  of 
various  qualities,  chiefly  in  the  north-western  part  of  the 
county ;  low  alluvial  clays  and  loams,  on  the  borders  of 
Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire;  and  loams  of  various 
qualities,  chiefly  light,  incumbent  on  a  marly  clay,  in  the 
centre  and  eastern  part.  There  is  a  strip  of  peat  and  marsh 
along  the  southern  boundary,  where  the  Ouse  and  the 
Waveney  take  their  rise,  and  run  with  a  very  slow  current, 
the  one  towards  the  west,  where  it  discharges  itself  into  the 
Wash,  and  the  other  eastward  to  the  sea  at  Yarmouth.  At 
Lophamford,  where  there  was  formerly  a  gate  dividing 
Norfolk  from  Suffolk,  the  water  runs  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  road :  and  from  this  point,  which  is  low  in  appearance, 
the  two  rivers  begin  to  flow.  The  fall  from  this  point  to  the 
sea,  on  both  sides,  is  very  trifling,  and  the  whole  course  lies 
in  low  peaty  marshes. 

The  district  in  which  the  true  Norfolk  system  of  cultiva- 
tion was  first  adopted,  and  where  turnips  and  clover  were 
introduced  in  the  regular  rotations,  was  that  on  the  north- 
west, where  the  better  kinds  of  sand  prevail.  From  this 
district  it  has  gradually  spread  ;  and  there  are  now  few  soils 
in  Norfolk  which  are  considered  too  heavy  to  bear  turnips, 
especially  after  having  been  well  under  drained — a  practice 
which  evidently  arose  from  the  desire  of  raising  turnips  to 
feed  cattle  and  sheep,  and  manure  the  land. 

It  is  now  more  than  a  century  since  the  system  of  culti- 
vation which  bears  its  name  has  been  almost  universally 
adopted  in  this  county.  It  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  turnips  in  the  place  of  the  old  fallow  ; 
and  has  only  been  modified  by  substituting  artificial  grasses, 
peas,  or  tares,  for  the  clover,  which  was  found  not  to  suc- 
ceed when  too  often  repeated  on  the  same  land.  In  the  regu- 
lar course  of  turnips,  barley,  clover,  and  wheat,  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  land  is  in  wheat ;  but  in  very  good  loams,  and 
where  manure  is  abundant,  it  may  safely  be  sown  at  a  less 
interval  than  four  years,  by  introducing  peas  or  beans  after 
the  first  rotation,  and  taking  a  crop  of  wheat  after  them. 
Thus  the  rotation  becomes  one  of  six  years,  viz.  turnips,  bar- 
ley, clover,  wheat,  beans,  wheat.  There  is  another  advan- 
tage in  this,  that  the  clover  only  recurs  every  sixth  year, 
and  its  success  is  more  certain.  Where  the  soil  is  poorer 
and  manure  could  not  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  keep  up  the  fertility,  the  artificial  grasses  maybe  allowed 
to  remain  two  or  three  years  for  pasture,  which  recruits  the 
land  and  saves  manure.  These  circumstances  will  readily 
account  for  all  the  deviations  from  the  original  four  years' 
rotation. 

Norfolk  was  for  many  years  far  before  other  counties, 
tn  or  south  of  it,  in  its  agriculture  j  but  for  thirty  or 


forty  years  little  or  no  progress  was  tnade ;  and  the  X  ' 
husbandry,  introduced  into  the  north  of  England  jm 
of  Scotland,  advanced  more  rapidly  than  in  the  r 
where  it  originated.    Turnips,  having  been  original:. 
duced  from  Flanders  and  Holland,  still  continue  tu  U  • 
broad-cast,  as  they  are  there.    The  raising  them  on  - 
in  rows,  which  is  so  much  preferable,  both  in  resper:  i 
crop  and  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  is  onlya>[ 
gentlemen  and  those  farmers  who  have  risen  above  i:, 
judices  attached  to  a  long  established  practice.   Aj.. 
the  drilling  and  dibbling  [Arable  Land,  vol.  ii.,  p. .. 
wheat  have  been  almost  universally  adopted,  the  t  r 
are  still  growing  irregularly  at  various  distances  u  c: 
stance  which  precludes  the  use  of  the  plough  in  the  •• 
vals,  and  restricts  the  cultivation  to  that  of  the  hoc.  H 
Norfolk  does  not  in  general  produce  such  heav\  r 
turnips  as  similar  soils  in  Northumberland  or  in  »V  > 

The  crop  which  is  raised  in  the  greatest  perk:. 
Norfolk  is  barley.    It  may  be  considered  as  the  m  < 
portant  portion  of  its  agricultural  produce;  and  uiicr 
have  been  folded  on  turnips  and  the  surface  isen:  > 
their  dung  and  consolidated  by  their  tread,  a  slizliK . 
ploughing  makes  a  perfect  preparation  for  the  seed.  ; 
old  practice  in  Norfolk  was  to  work  the  land  bvp:».. 
it  three  or  four  times  for  barley  after  turnips  and  fl- 
atter clover,  as  may  be  seen  by  Arthur  Young's  'Re; 
that  county.    Young  justly  condemns  this  pnci.f 
light  porous  soil.     Since  that  time  a  better  pnu'i: 
been  introduced,  and  much  useless  ploughing  ha» 
omitted.    On  the  heavy  loams  repeated  plough m:  :i:> 
thought  necessary ;    but  to  plough  often  early  in  v 
when  the  land  has  been  wet  for  a  considerable  tini 
likely  to  pulverise  a  heavy  soil,  than  to  watch  ano,  ;< . 
and  plough  it  at  the  right  time,  when  the  soil  is  fr» 
readily  crumbles  under  the  harrows.    Heavy  foam*  *. 
only  be  repeatedly  ploughed  when  the  earth  foil*  r 
from  the  mould  board,  which  it  does  when  neither  ;• 
nor  too  dry.    Where  great  attention  is  paid  Uh 
quality  of  the  grain  and  the  quantity  produced,  r, 
is  sown  amongst  the  barley,  but  it  is  drilled  tod  h  u! 
wheat.     This  however  is  the  exception,  the  gf 
being  to  sow  clover,  after  a  shower,  as  soon  as  tl\  • 
appears  above  ground,  and  to  slightly  roll  the  sir.-  * 

There  are  few  counties  where  such  an  extern  </;  p 
productive  land  has  not  only  been  brought  into  :-'.  * 
but  made  equally  productive  with  those  which  are .: 
fertile,  as  in  Norfolk.    This  has  been  effected  c 
laying  considerable  portions  of  the  marly  clay,  foui.d 
below  the  surface,  on  the  poorer  soil  which  waiat  • 
face,  and  by  an  excellent  system  of  draining  the  W> 
the  subsoil  is  impervious  to  water.    The  drams  arc  n. 
winter,  when  labour  is  cheap,  in  a  very  simple  n. 
the  inclination  of  the  soil  being  ascertained,  anil  ti.*.  < 
deepened  so  as  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  watt-r, 
drains  are  laid  out  to  receive  the  water  collected  < 
smaller  branches.     Thirty  inches  is,  in  general,  tii  . 
sufficient  depth  for  a  main-drain,  which  is  only  two 
inches  wide  at  bottom.    In  this  are  laid  bu»h<s 
broken  stones,  or,  which  is  best,  draining  tilts,  v 
to  the  means  of  the  proprietor  or  occupier,  and  th<  - 
which  they  can  be  obtained.     Parallel  drains  hV..i  '• 
inches  to  two  feet  deep  are  dug  which  meet  the  ma 
obliquely  downwards  at  the  distance  of  from  fifteen : 
feet  from  each  other,  according  to  the  wetness  of  • 
By  this  means  all  the  surface  water,  which  is  mi 
the  soil,  and  which  is  more  than  is  required  for  t).c  r 
vegetation  of  the  crop,  runs  slowly  into  these  drM». to 
lead  it  into  the  main-drain,  and  ultimately  into  ti» 
ing  ditch.     Thus  the  laud  is  kept  in  a  sound  dry  «t 
however  impervious  the  subsoil,  sheep  may  be  K-- 1«*  - 
it  at  all  times.    This  draining  is  very  different  ir 
|  draining  of  springy  or  marshy  soils,  and  require* » 
ent  system  from  that  which  Elkington  practised  « 
much  success.    Any  man  may  lay  out  drains  pi- 
where  it  is  only  required  to  give  an  outlet  fur  tb.  < 
fluous  water  which  falls  on  the  surface  in  a  rain*  i 
The  only  thing  to  be  attended  to,  is  to  proportion  ' 
tance  of  the  drains  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  with  r^ 
porosity,  and  to  the  quantity  of  rain  which  usiuih • 
autumn  and  winter.    A  light  porous  soil  of  *"" 
might  be  much  injured  by  draining,  however**'' 
mate ;  for  if  it  is  useful  to  take-  off  superfluous  «i "»•• 
is  beneficial  to  retain  it  where  it  runs  off  too  fast. 
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private  use  are  mostly  of  the  polled  Suffolk  breed,  which 
give  much  and  tolerably  rich  milk.  Some  cows  of  this 
breed  have  been  known  to  give  eight  gallons  of  milk  per 
day  a  month  after  calving.  There  was  a  custom  in  Norfolk 
formerly  of  letting  a  cow  and  her  calf  run  together  in  a  good 
pasture  for  a  twelvemonth,  when  they  both  became  very 
fat  and  were  sold  to  the  butcher.  The  yearling  calf  was 
called  a  beeffin.  The  flesh  was  tender,  neither  like  veal  nor 
beef,  but  preferred  by  many  to  either.  This  practice  is  now 
nearly  obsolete. 

Many  farmers  in  Norfolk  breed  horses  from  their  working 
mares;  and  excellent  coach- horses  are  sometimes  produced 
by  a  cross  with  a  good  bony  blood-horse.  Very  little  of  the 
labour  of  the  mare  is  lost,  and  that  principally  in  summer, 
when  the  foal  is  very  young.  She  is  then  worked  slightly, 
but  by  wheat-sowing  time  she  can  do  a  full  day's  work,  with 
proper  keep,  without  any  detriment  to  the  foal.  Thus  an 
extra  mare  or  two  may  be  kept  above  the  number  of  horses 
actually  required  for  the  farm,  which  will  much  assist  the 
operations  and  expedite  the  tillage,  while  they  cost  but 
little  to  the  farmer,  as  the  foal  will  generally  repay  his  own 
keep  with  a  profit,  which  goes  towards  the  keep  of  the  mare. 
Some  horses  got  by  a  thorough-bred  horse  out  of  an  active 
Suffolk  cart-mare  have  proved  excellent  hunters,  and  been 
sold  at  high  prices  when  five  years  old,  having  done  suffici- 
ent work  to  pay  for  their  keep  from  the  time  they  were 
three  years  of  age. 

The  Norfolk  pigs  are  generally  small  and  white,  with  long 
thin  ears,  differing  in  this  from  the  Suffolk  breed ;  but  they 
are  so  intermixed  and  crossed,  that  no  very  distinct  character 
can  be  ascribed  to  them.  Those  who  are  curious  in  the 
breed  of  this  useful  animal  cross  various  breeds  according  to 
their  fancy,  and,  by  selecting  those  which  fatten  early  and 
readily,  they  produce  varieties  more  or  less  perfect.  Many 
pigs  from  Suffolk  and  Essex,  and  some  from  Berkshire,  are 
brought  to  Norfolk  to  feed  in  the  stubbles  after  harvest,  or 
to  consume  the  barley  which  may  have  suffered  from  the 
weather  and  is  not  fit  for  malting. 

Norfolk  turkeys  are  well  known  as  of  peculiar  size  and 
delicacy.  Great  numbers  are  reared  every  year,  and  after 
gleaning  the  stubbles  and  having  plenty  of  barley  till  near 
Christmas,  they  are  sent  to  supply  the  London  market.  A 
week  before  Christmas  many  of  the  coaches  from  Norfolk 
are  completely  loaded  with  turkeys,  and  travellers  are  often 
disappointed  of  places. 

The  game  with  which  Norfolk  abounds  was  at  one  time 
a  source  of  grievance  to  the  farmer,  not  only  in  consequence 
of  its  depredations,  but  of  the  damage  done  to  his  fences  by 
licensed  and  unlicensed  sportsmen.  The  late  law,  which 
permits  the  sale  of  game,  has  greatly  diminished  the  num- 
ber of  preserves  and  the  quantity  of  game,  leaving  however 
sufficient  sport  for  those  who  are  satisfied  with  moderate 
slaughter. 

The  Norfolk  farmer  has  numerous  advantages  in  the  dis- 
posal of  the  produce  of  his  land.  There  are  many  excellent 
markets  in  every  part  of  the  county,  with  easy  access  to 
the  coast  by  water-carriage,  the  county  being  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea  and  intersected  by  rivers  and  canals. 

The  principal  fairs  in  Norfolk  are :  —  Attleborougb, 
Thursday  before  Easter,  Thursday  before  Whit-Sunday, 
August  15;  Aylsham,  March  25,  last  Tuesday  in  Septem- 
ber, October  6  ;  Broomhal),  Monday  after  Holy  Thursday, 
November  20 ;  Burnham,  Easter  Monday,  August  1 ;  Caus- 
ton,  February  1,  last  Wednesday  in  April  and  August; 
Cley,  last  Friday  in  July;  Crepingham  Magna,  August 
12;  Cromer,  Whit-Monday;  Dereham,  Thursday  before 
July  6,  Thursday  before  September  29  ;  Diss,  November  8 ; 
Downham,  May  2D,  November  13;  East  Hailing,  May  4, 
September  20,  October  24 ;  Fincham,  March  3,  August  9  ; 
Gay  wood,  June  22;  Harleston,  July  5,  September  9,  No- 
vember 28,  for  Scotch  cattle,  lasts  a  mouth  ;  Harpley,  July 
24;  Hempnall,  Whit-Monday,  December  11;  Holt,  April 
25,  November  25;  Kerunghall,  July  18,  September  4, 
sheep  show;  Kiptoii-Ash,  September  4,  sheep  show ;  Lod- 
don,  Easter  Monday,  Monday  after  November  21;  Lynn, 
February  14,  lasts  eight  days,  October  16:  Massingham, 
Tuesday  before  Easter,  November  8 ;  Norwich,  Maunday 
Thursday,  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Whit- Monday ;  St. 
Faith,  October  17;  Stowbridgc,  Saturday  after  Whit- 
Sunday;  Swaffham,  May  12,  July  21,  November  3; 
Thetford,  May  14,  August  2,  September  25;  Watton,  July 
10,  October  10,  November  4;  Yarmouth,  Friday  and  Sa- 
turday in  Easter  week. 


Divisions,  Towns,  <£c.— Norfolk  is  divided  v. 
three  hundreds,  which,  with  their  situation,  art*, 
pulation  in  1831,  are  as  follows.  Norwich  i»  a . 
county  of  itself 


Hundred. 

Blofield 

Brothercross 

Clackclose 

Claveiing  . 

Depwade 

Diss 

Earsham 

Erpingham,  North 

Erpiugham,  South. 

Eynsford 

Flegg,  East 

Flegg,  West 

Forenoe  . 

Freebridge  Lvnn     . 

Freebridge  Marshland 

Gallow 

Greenhoe,  North    . 

Green  hoe,  South    . 

Grimshoe 

Guiltcross 

Happing 

Henstead 

Holt 

Humbleyard 

Launditch 

Loddon 

Mitford 

Shropham 

Smithdon 

Tavershara 

Tunstead  . 

Walsham 

Way  land 

Norwich  Liberties  • 


Situation. 

Central 

N. 

W. 

S.E. 

Central 

S. 

S. 

N.E 
Central 
Central 

E. 

E. 
Central 

W 

W. 
Central 

N. 

Central 

S.W. 

S. 

E. 
Contral 

N. 
Central 
Central 

S.E. 
Central 

S. 

N.W. 

Central 

N.E. 

E. 
Central 
Central 


Aew. 

20,'iWi 
l8,?:o 

•25,4> 
24.56.J 
3  V> 
50,760 

4V"<© 
I4,«j»it» 
lft,J7n 
41.I.1U 
7s,J9'i 
57,>i' 
44,-hu 
32,12') 
6  U>i 
6<VU<| 
29,Mtl 
3l),;MiJ 
19,771 
42,^iJ 
22.6. '« 

*«.:;• 

33.37U 
53,05« 

45.6C0 
30,*»-» 
35.440 

26.W 

32.6 1 'J 
5,M 

1,292,31V 
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Norfolk  contains  the  city  of  Norwich ;  the  pari  -t « ' 
boroujrhsof  Yarmouth,  Lvnn,  and  Thetford;  inditu ' 
of  Attleburgh,  Aylsham,  New  Buck«nham.BuiA>*i  ■ 
Cromer,  East  Dereham,  Diss,  Downham,  Fakeib*  • 
sham,  Harleston,  East  Hurling,  Hingham,  hV'<  L 
Reepham,  Stoke  Ferry,  Swaffham,  North  Wil;l  -• 
singham,  Watton,  Wells,  and  Wymondhaui    LV 
Castle  Rising,  North   Elmham,   Klenninghall,  I 
Methwold,  Snettisharo,  and  Worsted,  were  forme' 
nortance,  though  now  decayed.    Banhara,  BU-* 
hall,  Costessey,  Felt  well,  Gay  wood,  Mattishail  * 
Upwell,  and  Walsoken,  are  the  principal  Tillage*.  !• 

t laces,  Attleburgh  (pop.  1939),  Aylsham  (p 
■ynn  (pop.  13,370),  Norwich  (pop.  6I,H6>,  ?'• 
(pop.  3462),  and  Yarmouth  (pop.  21,115).  are  df* 
their  respective  articles. 

New  Buck  en  ham  is  in  Shropham  hundred.  '"• 
from  London.*  The  neighbouring  village  of  Old  &  • 
had  a  castle  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  but  ihi» •"•• 
pulled  down  and  a  priory  of  the  Slack  Canons-  v 
gustin  was  built  from  its  ruins  in  the  time  of s 
Henry  II.,  by  William  de  Albini,  to  whose  father y 
and  manor  had  been  granted.  At  the  dissolution.  -' 
revenue  of  this  priory  was  estimated  at  131/.    ' 
gross,  or  108/.  10*.  2d.  clear.    In  place  of  the  • 
William  de  Albini  erected  a  new  one,  round  wl''-rr 
grew  up,  to  which  the  name  of  New  Buckentom  »*• 
A  few  ruins  of  the  gateway  and  keep  of  this  c»v 
The  area  of  the  parish  of  New  Buckenham  iionh  •• 
the  population  in  1831  was  795,  about  one-third^ 
The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  has  some  m>  ' 
houses.  The  church  is  large,  and  an  anticnt  strur"" 
rebuilt  near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  !"••• 
carved  screen  and  some  interesting  monuments. 
ket  is  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  two  if  not  thr* 
fairs.    The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  thef'fi: 
value  of  1 1 5/.,  in  the  appointment  of  the  parishioner* 
were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  four  day-school*  i> 
supported  by  endowment,  and  one  partlv  support  ♦' 
•cription),  with  85  children;  and  one  Sunday*5' 
•  Iks  tirtaaow  of  ttw  tovai  tea  Loodoa  tw  *l  uw  ■*  teH  •*■ 
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there  are  also  several  dissenting  places  of  worship.  There 
are  mustard -works  and  oil-mills  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
a  considerable  bell- foundry  in  the  town.  The  market, 
which  is  on  Saturday,  is  well  supplied  with  fish  and  fowl 
from  the  Fens.  There  are  two  if  not  three  fairs  in  the  year ; 
one  of  which  is  one  of  the  largest  horse-fairs  in  the  kingdom. 
The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  403/., 
with  a  glebe-house.  There  were,  in  1833,  a  national  school 
for  60  girls;  three  other  day-schools,  with  160  children;  a 
boarding-school,  with  89  boys;  and  two  Sunday-schools, 
with  137  children. 

Fakenham.  distinguished  from  other  places  of  the  same 
name  as  Fakenham  Lancaster,  is  in  Gallow  hundred,  109 
miles  from  London.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  2360  acres, 
with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  2077,  one-sixth  agricultural; 
the  hamlet  of  Alethorpe,  belonging  to  this  parish,  has  an 
area  of  280  acres,  with  a  population  of  eight  persons :  making 
in  all  2640  acres  and  2085  inhabitants.  The  town  is  situated 
near  the  river  Wensom,  on  a  pleasant  declivity.  The  streets 
are  paved.  The  church  is  handsome  and  commodious,  con- 
sisting of  a  nave  with  two  aisles,  a  chancel,  a  south  porch, 
and  a  lofty  western  tower ;  this  tower  has  a  fine  entrance 
doorway  with  a  large  window  over  it,  and  a  canopied  niche 
on  each  side.  There  is  an  antient  market-cross.  There  is 
a  corn-market  on  Thursday,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  couuty, 
which  is  attended  by  corn-merchants  from  Wells.  There  are 
two  yearly  fairs  held  on  Hampton  Green,  a  mile  from  the 
town.  The  quarter-sessions  for  the  county  were  formerly 
hold  here  by  adjournment  alternately  with  Walsingham,  but 
Holt  has  been  substituted  for  Fakenham,  and  the  former 
sessions-house  has  been  converted  into  a  school-room.  The 
living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  862/.,  with  a 
glebe-house.  There  were,  in  1 833,  two  schools,  partly  sup- 
ported by  endowment,  with  55  children ;  a  school  supported 
by  subscription,  with  42  girls;  nine  other  day  or  boarding 
schools,  with  299  children ;  and  four  Sunday-schools,  with 
362  children. 

Foulsham  is  in  Eynsford  hundred,  110  miles  from  Lon- 
don. The  area  of  the  parish  is  3100  acres,  with  a  population, 
in  1831,  of  958,  about  one-third  agricultural.  The  town  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1770 ;  since  that  catastrophe  the 
houses  have  been  rebuilt  on  a  more  regular  plan  and  in  a 
more  respectable  style.  The  church  is  a  handsome  build- 
ing of  Hint  and  stone,  rebuilt  at  the  same  time  as  the  town. 
There  is  a  corn-market  on  Tuesday,  and  two  yearly  fairs, 
one  for  small  dealers  and  one  for  cattle ;  beside  a  statute 
fair  for  hiring  servants.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  602/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in 
1S33  six  day-schools,  with  104  children,  and  two  Sunday 
schools,  with  145  children. 

Harlcston  is  in  Earsham  hundred,  99  miles  from  London. 
The  area  of  the  parish  of  Redenhall  with  Harleston  is  1610 
acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  1784,  less  than  one- 
fourth  agricultural.  Part  of  the  town  lies  in  the  parish  of 
Mend  ham,  which  is  chiefly  in  Suffolk ;  the  Norfolk  portion 
of  this  parish  has  an  area  of  720  acres,  with  a  population,  in 
1831,  of  341,  one-fourth  agricultural ;  giving  a  total  for  Har- 
lcston of  2330  acres,  with  a  population  of  2125.  The  town 
consists  of  a  main  street  along  the  Yarmouth  road,  and  a 
convenient  market-place  on  the  south  side  of  the  main 
street.  The  '  middle  row,'  between  the  street  and  the  mar- 
ket-place, is  in  the  hamlet  of  Harleston,  which  is  part  of 
Redenhall  parish.  In  this  part  is  a  chapel -of- ease,  a  plain 
budding.  There  are  three  dissenting  places  of  worship  in 
the  town.  The  river  Wavenev  flows  at  a  short  distance  to 
the  south ;  there  are  three  bridges  over  it  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  manufacture  of  bombazines  is  carried  on  to  a 
small  extent;  there  is  a  well  attended  corn-market  on 
Wednesday,  and  two  considerable  fairs,  at  which  great 
numbers  of  Scotch  cattle  are  sold.  The  parish  church  of 
Redenhall  is  situated  on  an  elevation  a  mile  from  the  town 
'li  the  road  to  Yarmouth.  It  consists  of  a  nave  with  two 
lUles,  a  chancel,  and  a  fine  western  tower  of  perpendicular 
character.  The  tower  was  built  a  o.  1 460- 1 520,  but  the  body 
of  the  church  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  with  the  chapel ry  of  Harleston 
annexed,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  803/.  There  were  in 
1833,  in  the  parish  of  Redenhall  and  the  Norfolk  portion 
of  Mendham  parish,  two  infant  or  dame  schools,  with  33  to  38 
children ;  a  national  day  and  Sunday  school,  partly  endowed, 
with  90  children  in  the  week  and  134  on  Sundays;  two 
day- schools,  with  40  children ;  and  one  Sunday-school  with 
145  children. 


Bast  Harling  is  in  the  hundred  of  Gudtcrosi,  tt  - 
from  London.    The  area  of  the  parish  is  2990  acres  • 
population,  in  1831,  of  1031,  about  half  agriculture'. 
town  is  small  and  has  little  trade.    There  is  a  tr  & 
ket  on  Tuesday  for  corn,  and  there  are  four  jeu'i  • 
beside  a  statute  fair  for  hiring  servants.   The  ehcr 
sists  of  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  aj.it/:  • 
with  a  square  tower  and  a  small  spire  at  the  ve*t  c 
contains  a  handsome  carved  screen  and  some  siair< 
windows.    There  are  one  or  two  dissenting  plact* 
ship.  Quiddenham  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  A:tn 
is  in  the  neighbourhood.    The  living  isarecton 
clear  yearly  of  523/.    There  were  in  1 833  three  dat  >• 
with  127  children,  and  one  Sunday-school  viihV. 
dren. 

Hingham  is  in  Forehoe  hundred,  abont  100  m.l- 
London.   The  area  of  the  parish  is  3630  acres,  with . 
lation,  in  1831,  of  1539,  two-fifths  agricultural.  IV 
irregularly  laid  out,  but  contains  some  good  hou*t 
market-place  is  very  neat.    The  church  is  large  a;:; 
some,  chiefly  in  the  decorated  English  style,  with  \<r 
details  and  fine  tracery  in  the  windows.  The  east*. 
the  chancel  is  of  fine  stained  glass,  which  was  bmu; 
a  nunnery  in  the  Netherlands  and  presented  to  tin 
by  Lord  Wodehouse,  a.d.  1812.  Trinity  chapel,  an.- 
this  church,  has  a  window  of  fine  stained-glass  r  • 
was  a  mutilated  inscription:  '  Thys  wyndowync  -. 
cost  of  Hengham  ^  from  which  it  has  been  iu!V> 
the  window,  if  not  the  whole  chapel,  was  erect' 
contribution  of  the  girls  of  Hingham.    The  tcm-r  .« 
fine  specimen  of  flint  and  stone  work.   There  *  ' 
yearly  fairs,  one  chiefly  for  horses,  the  others  for.. . 
generally.    The  market  has  been  given  up. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  f 
with  a  glebe-house.    There  were  in  1833  one  da-  - 
with  18  children;   an  endowed  grammar  sclioi  - 
children  ;  a  school,  partly  supported  by  sutari^ 
69  children ;  two  other  day-schools,  with  57  chife  • 
one  Sunday-school,  with  100  children. 

Holt  is  in  the  hundred  of  Holt,  1T9  miles  from  I 
The  parish  has  an  area  of  2950  acres,  with  a  popu'i 
1831,  of  1622,  less  than  one-third  agricultural.  V 
is  advantageously  situated  at  the  junction  of*** 
in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  country.    It  is  irrer.-  ! 
out,  but  the  houses  are  neatly  built  and  the  M* 
with  flints.    The  town  was  nearly  destroyed  bv  t  r  - 
in  1708,  but  it  was  much  improved  on  being  rebui    i 
are  a  neat  and  commodious  sessions-bouse  and  a ' 
There  are  two  dissenting  places  of  worship.  There  b . 
attended  market  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  two  )?-* 
The  quarter-sessions  for  the  county  are  held  bite * 
the  year  by  adjournment    The  living  is  a  rect.n 
clear  yearly  value  of  563/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  T:< 
in  1833  in  the  parish  one  dame-school  with  14 « 
an  endowed  school  with  60  boys,  founded  by  S  * 
Gresham  and  placed  under  the  government  of  '<< 
mongers*  Company  in  London ;  seven  other  <U  ' 
with  158  children ;  one  boarding-school  with  Ufl- 
and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  150  children. 

Loddon  is  in  Loddon  hundred,  112  or  113  n .1  * 
London    through  Scole   Harleston,  and  Bun:*" 
a  small  place  situated  on  a  stream  which  flows  u»to •' 
The  village  ofChedgrave  is  so  closely  adjacent  in- 
form one  town.     Loddon  parish  has  an  area  of  i*1 
population  in  1 83 1, 1 1 75 ;  Chedgrave,  of  900  acres: : 
tion  353:   together  3650   acres;  population  u*~s 
principal  street  runs  north  and  south,  having  L»M' 
about  the  middle  of  the  east  side  and  Chedgrate  c: 
the  north-east  side  of  the  town.    Loddon  church ' 
stone  building  with  an  elegant  tower,  mostly  of  p"' 
lar  character.    Chedgrave  church  has  a  fine  Norl- 
and other  antient  portions.  There  are  a  weekly  m*i: 
two  yearly  fairs.     The  magistrates  of  the  neig^ 
hold  a  monthly  meeting  at  Loddon.    The  livro?  °J 
is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  3w  ■  , 
Chedgrave  is  a  rector)',  of  the  clear  yearly  valw  • 
There  were  in  the  two  parishes  in  1833  one  board.*-* 
with  1 7  boys ;  three  day-schools,  with  from  64 1 ' 
dren ;  and  one  Sunday-school  with  48  children. 

Reepham  is  in  the  hundred  of  Evnsfonl,  11'  «' '" 
London.  The  area  of  the  parish  is*570  acres  «»lt  * 
lation,  in  1831,  of  452,  almost  entirely  agricull^ 
parishes  of  Hackford  and  Whitwell  may  hot ettf  *  •' 
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the  parish,  in  1833,  a  national  day  and  Sunday  school, 
with  120  children,  and  three  day-schools,  with  93  children. 
Wells  is  in  North  Greenhoe  hundred,  118}  miles  from 
London.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  2250  acres,  with  a  popu- 
lation, in  1831,  of  3624.  The  town  is  on  a  slight  elevation 
rising  above  the  marshy  flat  which  here  lines  the  coast,  and 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  on  a  creek,  the  mouth  of 
which  forms  the  harbour.  The  shifting  sands  render  this 
harbour  difficult  of  access,  but  considerable  improvements 
nave  been  made  in  it.  The  town  consists  of  two  principal 
streets,  partially  paved,  and  of  some  smaller  streets.  There 
is  a  custom-house  on  the  quay ;  there  is  also  a  theatre.  The 
trade  of  the  port  is  considerable.  Corn  and  malt  are 
shipped ;  and  coals,  timber,  deals,  bark,  oil-cake,  tar,  and 
wine  are  imported.  There  is  a  yearly  fair.  Petty-sessions 
for  the  hundred  are  held  every  fortnight.  Several  of  the 
townsmen  are  engaged  as  seamen  in  registered  vessels,  or 
in  the  oyster  or  other  fishery.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  738/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were 
in  the  parish,  in  1833,  six  infant  or  dame  schools,  with  124 
children ;  two  endowed  day-schools,  with  60  children ;  two 
schools,  supported  by  private  charity,  with  60  children ; 
eight  other  day-schools,  with  277  children ;  and  two  Sunday- 
achools,  with  339  children. 

Wymondham  (pronounced  and  occasionally  written 
'Windham)  is  in  Forehoe  hundred,  100  miles  from  London. 
The  parish  comprehends  six  divisions,  having  an  aggregate 
area  of  11,240  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  5485. 
A  priory  of  Black  or  Benedictine  monks  was  established 
here  before  a.d.  1107,  by  William  de  Alhini,  chief  butler  to 
Henry  I.  It  was  at  first  a  cell  to  St.  Alban's  abbey,  hut 
was  separated  from  it  and  erected  into  an  independent 
abbey  about  a.d.  1448.  It  had  ten  or  twelve  monks:  the 
yearly  revenue  at  the  dissolution  was  211/.  16$.  6\d.  gross, 
or  72/.  5s.  4d.  clear.  The  only  part  of  the  conventual  build- 
ings  now  remaining  is  a  portion  of  the  church,  which  is  now 
used  as  the  parish  church.  The  town  grew  into  importance 
through  the  monastery.  Ket  the  Tanner,  who  raised  a 
rebellion  in  the  county  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  was  a 
native  of  this  town. 

The  town  of  Wymondham  is  of  considerable  extent,  and 
has  been  much  improved  of  late  years.  The  church  was 
originally  cruciform,  consisting  of  a  nave  with  side  aisles, 
the  south  aisle  having  the  monks'  lodgings  over  it,  two 
chapels  forming  transepts,  a  choir,  with  Lady  chapel  on  the 
north  side,  and  a  tower  rising  from  the  intersection  of  the 
nave  and  transepts.  There  were  a  chapter-house  and  other 
conventual  buildings.  Between  the  years  1410  and  1476 
the  inhabitants  built  another  tower  at  the  western  end.  The 
part  now  remaining  consists  of  the  nave  with  the  side  aisles 
(the  south  aisle  having  been  rebuilt),  the  western  tower,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  central  tower,  and  some  frag- 
ments of  the  walls  of  other  parts.  The  architecture  is 
of  different  styles  and  periods;  the  Norman  arches  of 
the  nave  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  original 
building.  There  are  several  dissenting  meeting-houses  at 
Wymondham,  and  a  house  of  correction.  The  bomba- 
sine manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent; 
the  whole  number  of  persons  employed  in  it  is  probably 
near  1000.  There  are  a  market  on  Friday,  two  yearly  fairs 
for  horses  and  cattle,  and  occasional  statute  fairs  for  hiring 
servants.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  515/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were,  in  1 833,  two  day- 
achools,  partly  supported  by  an  endowment,  with  140  chil- 
dred  ;  three  other  day-schools,  with  110  children ;  and  live 
Sunday-schools,  with  599  children.  There  is  an  endowment 
for  a  free  grammar-school,  but  the  Report  in  1833  states 
that '  there  had  been  no  child  instructed  therein  for  many 
years.' 

Of  the  places  formerly  of  note,  btrt  now  decayed,  may  be 
mentioned  North  Elmham  in  Laun ditch  hundred,  5  miles 
north  of  East  Dereham.  In  the  Saxon  time  this  was  for 
four  centuries  (a.d.  673-1075)  the  seat  of  a  bishopric; 
and  after  the  see  was  removed  toThetford,  and  subsequently 
to  Norwich,  the  bishops  continued  to  reside  occasionally  in 
the  manor-house  here,  which  bishop  Spencer,  in  the  time  of 
Richard  II.,  obtained  leave  to  convert  into  a  castle.  The 
entrenchment  surrounding  this  castle  still  remains,  and  en- 
closes about  five  acres  of  land.  There  are  a  few  remains  of 
the  palace  overgrown  with  briars  and  thorns,  and  some 
traces  of  the  cathedral.     The  parish  has  an  area  of  5000 

-»sf  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  1153.    The  living  is  a 
rage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  316/.    The  see  was 


formed  by  dismemberment  from  that  of  Dunwich.  TV. : 
sees  were  reunited  probably  about  870  or  871. 

Castle  Acre  is  in  the  hundred  of  Freebhdge  br,  \ 
miles  north  of  Swaffham,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Sir,  it 
is  probable  that  this  was  a  Roman  station,  for  severe .  ♦, 
and  a  tessellated  pavement  have  been  dug  up  hw.  i 
castle,  from  which  the  place  probably  gets  its  niu:e 
erected  by  William  earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  to  iu 
lordship  had  been  granted  by  the  Conqueror.   It  j. 
the  southern  side  of  a  hill  sloping  toward  the  river,  r . 
sisted  of  three  parts  or  divisions,  each  fortified  vuh» 
ditches,   and  walls,  but  connected  with  each  oth<;.  , 
earthworks  remain,  as  well  as  fragments  of  the  L 
The  principal  street  of  the  present  village  passes  il-  . 
one  of  the  main  entrances  of  the  castle;  this  entno- 
sists  of  an  outer  and  inner  gate,  with  a  portcullis  >•  . 
them,  and  two  circular  bastions  to  defend  the  a;-. 
There  are  traces  of  a  similar  entrance  at  the  souths 
the  street.    Earl  Warren  founded  also  a  prion  o!  < 
monks  near  his  castle  ;  the  yearly  revenues  of  ih/:. 
at  the  dissolution  were  estimated  at  324/.  \U.S\i  .- 
or  306/.  1  Is.  4Jd.  clear.    There  are  considerable  rem. 
this  religious  house.    The  ruins  of  the  west  frou 
church  and  the  towers  at  the  angles  are  a  fine  sp<v. 
enriched  Norman  architecture.    There  are  thief  c. 
in  this  front ;  the  central  and  principal  one  has  a  a-* 
fine  zigzag  and  other  mouldings.    The  large  wn  t 
over  this  doorway  forms  an  exception  to  the  geoer. 
racter  of  the  front,  being  of  perpendicular  architw \: 
much  mutilated ;  there  are  pointed  arches,  or  re*. 
them,  on  each  side  of  this  large  window.   S>rc<: 
columns  of  the  nave,  but  only  one  in  a  perfect  >«a 
walls  of  the  transepts,  and  considerable  remnanuuf  r 
ventual  buildings  to  the  south  of  the  church,  of  the  * 
house  adjacent  to  the  south-western  angle  of  the  • 
of  the  porter's  lodge,  and  of  the  barn  of  the  mona* 
remaining.    The  site  of  the  monastery  within  a  bat : 
called  the  walled  precinct  contains  nearly  thirty  ar>- 
village  of  Castle  Acre  is  still  considerable.    The-" 
parish  is  3210  acres;  the  population,  in  1»3I, »-* 
There  are  two  dissenting  places  of  worship,  uk  ' 
there  were  three  day-schools,  with  125  children, 
Sunday-schools,  with  225  children.  The  living^ 
of  the  yearly  value  of  which  no  return  ha>  t**  L 
There  are  two  yearly  fairs,  and  the  magistrates i.*  •  • 
ing  here  once  a  fortnight. 

Castle    Rising,    also    in   the    hundred  of  F* 
Lynn,    5  miles  north-west  of  Lynn,  and  i  mu» 
the  Wash,  on  the  Rising  or  Habingly  river,  »>  • 
of  great  antiquity ;   an  old  verse,  preserved  to  ■  » 
declares  that  *  Rising  was  a  seaport  town  when  L«' 
but  a  marsh.'     It  is  thought  that  Alfred  the  Gk»*. 
castle  here;  at  any  rate  William  de  A1bini,to*b"»- 
tors  the  Conqueror  gave  several  lordships  in  it' 
built  a  castle  here  before  1 1 76  ;  and  this  edifice  r 
enclose  a  fragment  of  a  more  antient  building,   i 
of  the  place  was  considerable,  and  the  town  was  inc." 
but  at  what  period  is  not  clear;  however,  the  hark'** 
choked  up  with  sand,  was  deserted,  and  the  p  lar* 
decay.    It  received  the  elective   franchise  in  the 
Philip  and  Mary ;  but  from  the  decay  of  the  * ; 
number  of  voters  was  diminished  to  two  or  three,  * 
franchise  was  taken  away  by  the  Reform  Act  TV* 
tion  has  almost  dwindled  away.    The  parish  ani  • 
contains  2330  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1*'> 
more  than  half  agricultural.    There  are  conwlir 
mains  of  the  castle ;  the  keep   is  standing,  draw' 
dilapidated;  the  wails  are  three  yards  thick. ami 
sion  and  arrangement  of  the  apartments  are  ven 
It  stands  in  a  ballium  or  court  surrounded  by  a  m«u'  - 
bank  men  t    The  general  style  of  the  building  »  ^ 
and  bears  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Norwich  ea>t>.  1 
of  France,  queen  of  Edward  II.,  was  kept  in  com 
this  castle  by  her  son  Edward  III.,  from  a.d.  i  •  ' 
death  in  1358.    The  church  is  a  very  antient  *trui' 
west  front  is  of  remarkably  fine  Norman  comp> 
has  a  fine  doorway   with  varied  mouldings,  an'}  - 
window  above,  with  a  series  of  intersecting  arehe*  • 
side.    The  font  is  antient  and  highly  ornsnvi''1 
living  is  a  rectory  consolidated  with  that  of  Roy >r 
clear  yearly  value  of  419/.,  with  a  glebe-house,   ft" 
in  1 833,  two  day-schools,  with  67  children,  and  t*.  S 
|  schools,  with  6 1  ohildren. 
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loo  much  crowded  together.  The  discipline  of  the  gaol  (by 
Report  of  Iifepcctor,  Feb.  1,  1836)  was  considered  too  lax: 
but  the  defeats  of  management  result  in  a  great  degree  from 
the  inconvenient  construction  and  arrangement  of  the 
prison.  There  are  houses  of  correction  at  Swaffham,  Lit- 
tle Walsingham,  and  Wymondham.  There  are  borough 
gaols  at  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  King's  Lynn,  and  Thetford. 
The  number  of  prisoners  for  the  county,  committed  from 
October  in  the  year  1S33  to  October  in  the  year  1834,  was 
1757,  viz.  s  12  to  Norwich  Castle,  346  to  Swaffhara,  467  to 
Little  Walsingham,  and  102  to  Wymondham;  in  1834-3, 
lr.Gj,  v.z.  60 1'  to  Norwich,  333  to  Swaffhara,  425  to  Little 
AVaUingham,  and  100  to  Wymondham;  and  in  1835-6, 
1541,  viz.  718  to  Norwich,  287  to  Swaffham,  427  to  Little 
WaUingham,  and  109  to  Wymondham.  There  is  a  County 
Lunatic  Asylum,  established  in  May,  1814  ;  into  which,  from 
it  >  establishment,  up  to  May  1, 1836,  1020  patients  had  been 
admitted.  The  amount  of  expenditure  for  the  county  rates 
in  1KM  was  15.87J/.  13*.  2}/i.f  the  greater  part  by  far  being 
expended  in  the  prosecution  of  criminals,  maintenance  of 
prisoners,  and  other  charges  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

The  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  county  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  vice-admiral  of  Norfolk,  an  officer  appointed 
under  a  commission  from  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  who  is 
invested  with  a  power  to  hold  a  Court  of  Admiralty  for  the 
county,  with  judges,  marshals,  and  other  officers.  An  ap- 
peal lie*  from  this  court  to  the  high  Admiralty  Court.  A 
court  tor  the  liberty  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  (of  the  limits 
of*  wlndi  in  tins  county  we  arc  not  aware)  is  held  at  Aylsham. 
A  court  for  the  liberty  of  the  duchy  of  Norfolk  is  held  at 
Lophara,  or  elsewhere  within  the  liberty,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  duke.  The  extent  of  this  liberty  is  considerable,  and 
reaches  beyond  this  county.  It  comprises  the  whole  hundred 
of  fiarsham,  the  half-hundred  of  Guiltcross,  several  manors 
and  demesnes  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  and  several 
parities  or  demesnes  in  Suffolk,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  in 
oili'-r  parts,  of  the  kingdom.  Within  these  limits  the  duke 
Ins  i  he  lV'irn  of  all  writs,  bills,  summonses,  precepts,  and 
nvind.iic»of  the  king,  and  exercises  various  other  rights. 
The  court  of  the  honour  of  Khye  is  kept  at  Hingham,  and 
•»at  of  the  fee  or  capital  lordship  of  Richmond,  at  Swaffham. 

i)  t*  to  the  pacing  of  the  Reform  Act,  twelve  mem- 
oej«,  w«.rc  returned  from  Norfolk:  two  for  the  county,  two 
I'wr  i In-  c.ty  of  Norwich,  and  two  each  for  the  boroughs  of 
Yarmouth,  Ca»«lc  Risii.g,  Lynn,  and  Thetford.  The  total 
lumber  .Mh  not  aflcr.ud  by  that  act;  the  two  member*  lost 
nv  the  disfranchisement  of  Castle  Rising  being  counter- 
balanced by  the  addition  of  two  members  consequent  on  the 
di\»>i  hi  of  the  c  jtinty.  The  eastern  division  of  the  county 
includes  the  eighteen  hundied»  of  Bio  field,  Clavcring,  Dep- 
wade.  Diss,  Karsl.am,  North  Erpiugham,  South  Erping- 
ham,  Euisford,  E.i<t  Flegg,  West  Flcjg,  Korehoe,  Happing, 
IIeit«tead,  Humble) ard,  Loddon,Ta\er*ham,  Tunstead,  and 
WuUham.  Thn  court  for  the  election  of  members  is  held 
at  Noru.i-h;  and  the  polling-stations  are  Norwich,  Yar- 
tn  oath,  Reeph  tin.  North \VaUham,  and  L»ng  Stratton.  The 
wesirrn  dm.siou  of  the  county  comprehends  the  fifteen  hun- 
dred* of  Bio  there  toss,  ClaekYlose,  Firebridge  Lynn.  Free- 
bnd^e  Marshland,  (iallow,  North  Greenhoe,  South  Green- 
hoe,  G  runs  hoe,  Guiltcross,  Holt,  Launditeh,  M  it  ford, 
Shiophaui,  Smilhdi  n,  and  Waylaud.  The  court  for  the 
elect,. .n  uf  members  is  held  at  Swaffhara;  and  the  polling- 
Ma:  ion-  aie  Sttaflliam,  Downham,  Fakenham,  Lynn,  Thet- 
foid,  and  Ei<t  Dereham.  The  boundaries  of  the  city  of 
Norwvh  ii mi  of  the  several  boroughs  were  not  altered, 
r\««-ptb\  the  incorporation  uith  Norwich  of  some  cxtra- 
|mh.cIii:i1  di*tncn,  and  the  addition  of  the  whole  of  the 
pa,  .sh  of  Goi icsione  in  Suffolk  to  the  borough  of  Yarmouth, 
oM'y  a  portion  «f  that  parish  having  been  included  in  tho 
ol  I  •  •uniii'li  l»  eindary. 

ih^t'.tu;  .-f////</M»/r>t.— Norfdk  formed  part  of  the  do- 
tnri.  »n»  uf  the  Icem  or  Simcni  (S«/im'o<,  Plol.),  a  people  who 
n'.  ••«!  i!i.*m^hc:»  with  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Claudius, 
l.Mt  r«j<  in  anus  on  the  attempt  of  0>torius  to  form  a  line 
♦»l  1  »:iit:i-d  po-ts  along  the  Severn,  the  Warwickshire  Avon, 
a  .«!  tli.»  Ni'iie.  Tin*  hanty  riMntj  was  vigorously  put  down 
h\  tint  active  commander.  [Britannia.]  Tho  "more  tcrri- 
li.  n  .. »  uiiitrr  lioulici-a  followed  [Kn\nirEA]  ;  but  on  her 
»Vi  i#  iij«»  Icctii  s*»*rn  to  have  submitted.  In  the  Roman 
iI.m*  >•!  of  Britain.  Norfolk  was  included  in  the  province  of 
!"-*-«»  CVvirn-0  :»,  which  comprehended  all  the  e.ist  «ude 
k.i  1  the  centre  of  the  ulnmL  There  were  niiinv  Bnti>h  and 


Roman  towns  or  posts  in  this  county,  several  of  ta .  ■  - 
on  the  shores  of  that  oestuary,  which  we  hate  not;-. ,  *. 
cupying  the  valleys  of  the  Wensum,  the  Yare,  the  w .. 
the  Bure,  and  the  district  of  the  •broads.'    Veou". ,. 
Ptol.),  distinguished  as  Venta  Icenorum  from  ittt:&. 
British  towns  to  which  the  name  of  Venta  wtt  coma.   .. 
probably  at  Caistor  St.  Edmund's,  about  3  miles  *..•. 
Norwich,  and  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Icem.  Bnu,  ■! 
and  Gariannonura,  mentioned  in  the  *  Notitia  Imper ,  • 
probably  in  this  county ;  the  former  at  Brancaster,  thi  .  - 
the  valley  (then  the  sestuary)  of  the  Waveoey :  and  A .  ] . . 
mentioned  in  the  Peutingcr  Table,  was  probably  si  T  . 
burgh,  on  a  branch  of  the  Yare.   There  are  tram :',  % 
other  posts,  of  which  the  names  are  unknown.  The  I'-, 
the  Antonine  Itinerary  has  been  placed  by  some  u 
at  Thetford  or  Ickburgh,  between  Brandon  and  S».» 
The  mouth  of  the  great  sestuary.  where  Ytrro  .     . 
stands,  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  under  the  nameGj 
(rappvtvot),  the  first  part  of  which  evidently  em&v.     . 
root  of  its  present  designation  *  Yare.' 

Of  Venta  there  are  some  remains  on  the  ru':.: 
of  the  Taes,  which  joins  the  Yare.    The  Roman  . 
it  their  principal  post  on  this  side  of  the  island  T 
are  traces  of  this  station,  which  comprehended  i  «;«. 
about  30  acres.     Foundations  of  buddings  mar  I  • 
and  sepulchral  urns  and  other  antiquities  bare  txi-  ■ 
up.   The  station  is  on  a  declivity  toward  the  rner 
approximates  to  a  parallelogram  with  the  corner* ; . 
off :  it  was  enclosed  by  a  single  rampart  or  id- 
mounted  by  a  wall  and  defended  by  a  ditch.    1>.  ■ 
formerly  a  raised  mound   in  each  corner.    Of  i :  - 
tower  near  the  river,  designed  to  guard  the  gate  tu«. 
water,  there  are  considerable  remains :  it  is  soil  it-  *■ 
feet  high,  and  is  composed  of  alternate  layers .( K 
bricks  and  of  flint,  imbedded  in  a  strong  eemeot  * 
side  was  probably  once  faced  with  stone.   Tbe  w»  ■  • 
surmounted  the  mound  appears  to  have  been  b« '.    * 
same  manner.    Many  Roman  bricks  hare  been  ur: :  * 
erection  of  the  parish  church,  which  stands  with  ">  - 
tion,  as  the  now  ruined  church  at  Reculver  in  Ke  t  • 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  Roman  Rcgulbica   l   « 
appears  to  have  been  on  one  of  the  branch?*  d '   • 
actuary.    Of  Branodunum  (Brancaster,  4  nub  t 
of  Burnham-market),  one  of  the  stations  of  thru*  ~ 
the  *  Comes  Littoris  Saxon  ici'  (Count  of  tbe  Su'-V  -' 
there  are  some  remains.    The  station  was  just :'  •• 
the  declivity  that  overlooks  the  marshes :  tbe  am » * 
eight  acres.    Numerous  coins,  urns,  knives.  '>■ 
writing,  and  other  antiquities  have  been  dug  up.  *  - 
of  Gariannonura,  another  of  the  posts  of  cava.n 
same  officer,  has  been  much  disputed.   Spdman  |t  •  - 
fix  it  at  Caistor,  at  the  northern  end  of  thc'di-no  ~ 
along  the  shore  by  Yarmouth,  from  whicb  tuvo  I-  '' 
distant  about  2  miles.    But  although  the  name  * 
us  to  fix  a  Roman  post  here,  yet  it  is  unhkelv  tu  > 
a  post  for  cavalry,  or  the  chief  station  of  the  di»w»' 
castle  in  Suffolk,  at  the  junction  of  the  Wi«nn& 
Yare,  has  been  fixed  upon  by  most  antiquaries:  b«: 
the  remains  show  it  to  have  been  a  fortifkstinr.  '> 
ance  [Buroh],  it  could  hardly  have  been  suited, *  > ■■ 
it  then  was  on  an  island,  for  a  post  of  earaln    ^  M 
locality  has  consequently  been  proposed,  to.  W»* 
Whitaker  Burgh,  on  the  Norfolk  side  of  the  ** r 
the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula 
branches  of  the  sestuary,  now  the 
and  the  Yare.     (Robberds's  Geological 
Observations  on  the  Eastern  Valley 

Ickburgh,  4  miles  east  of  Meth wold,  bears  m  i»  "• 
indication  of  having  been  a  Roman  pest;  andfrca  '> 
syllable  it  has  been  proposed  to  identify  it  wit*  tbr  1' 
Antoninus :   but  tho  uncertainty  of  the  connsr te\  »'* 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  same  element  tn  a*"** 
names,  for  example  Ix worth,  makes  atdifBcult  i*  '*'* 
The  disco>ory  of  various  antiquities  at  North  Eia*** 
the  early  importance  of  that  place  under  the  Saix* 
tbe  supposition  of  its  having  been  a  Roman  tavs  '^ 

Tho  names  of  some  places,  as  Attleburf a,  to  * 
between  Thetford  and  Norwich  ;   Burgh,  «**  -y 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  at  Oxnead,  *i»*"  • 
been  discovered ;  Happisburgh,  on  tbe  cj«»s  t«t  ■  * 
mouth  and  Cromer;  Oxburgh  (where  aw  tbr  n" 
a  ditch   and    fortification),  on   the  Wim*?.  «*• 
Ferry ;  and  tho  discovery  of  antiquities  si  ^-*: 
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s  at  Buxton,  between  Aylsham  and  Coltishall,  Castle 
lising;  South  Creak,  between  Burnhara  and  Fakenhara; 
fruborough  and  Narford,  5  miles  north-west  of  Swaff- 
am ;  Old  Walsingham ;  and  West  Acre,  near  Castle  Acre, 
>ndcr  it  probable  that  they  had  a  Roman  origin ;  and  it 
tay  be  observed  that  nearly  all  of  them  are  on  the  sea  or 
n  the  verge  of  those  marshy  valleys  which  line  the  banks 
f  the  chief  rivers,  and  which,  whether  belonging  to  the 
rstem  of  the  Yare  or  the  Ouse,  we  have  every  reason  to 
link  were  actuaries  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
There  are  traces  in  I  he  county  of  Roman  or  other  an- 
eut  roads.  A  road,  nearly  coinciding  with  the  Norwich 
ail  road,  ran  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Diss  to  Venta 
o  no  rum  or  Caistor.  This  is  marked  in  Donald  and 
line's  *Map  of  Norfolk'  as  the  *  Pye  Road.'  Another 
Dm  Ixworth  in  Suffolk  ran  in  nearly  a  direct  line  by 
istle  Acre  to  Holme,  near  St.  Edmund's  Point  or  Bran- 
stcr.  This  is  called  the  ledder  or  Peddar's  Way.  A  third 
id  ran  from  Venta  (Caistor)  or  Ad  Taum  (Taesburgh),  across 
c  valley  or  sestuary  of  the  Waveney  at  Bungay ;  this  is 
lied  by  Donald  and  Milne  '  Stone  Street'  The  Ikeneld 
rect  crossed  the  Little  Ouse  above  Thetford,  and  ran  in 
e  direction  of  Venta.  Other  roads  ran  from  Venta  by 
irgh,  near  Aylsham,  to  the  coast  near  Cromer  ;  another 
>m  the  same  place  to  Braticaster;  a  thud  westward  from 
enta  across  the  Great  Ouse  and  the  Nene  into  the  Mid- 
rid  counties ;  and  a  fourth  by  Burgh  Apton  near  Loddon, 

the  direction  of  Whet  acre  Burgh,  probably  the  Roman 
arinnnonum. 

It  has  been  inferred  with  considerable  probability  that 
c  Saxons  had  obtained  a  settlement  on  parts  of  the  east 
id  south  coasts  of  this  inland  before  the  overthrow  of  the 
aman  empire.  'This  district/ says  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  'in 
u  last  ages  of  the  Roman  empire  was  placed  under  the 
mmand  of  a  military  count,  called  "Comes  Littoris 
txonici.''  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  shore  was  so 
Hod  merely  because  it  was  open  to  the  incursions  of  the 
xons ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  they,  like  the  Scots, 
ceeeded  in  fixing  themselves  in  some  portion  of  the 
it  riot,  for  it  appears  a  strange  anomaly  that  a  country 
ould  bo  named  not  from  its  inhabitants  but  from  its 
sailauts;  and  in  the  "Littus  Saxonicum"  of  Gaul  they 
(1  obtained  a  permanent  domicile  not  far  from  Bayeux.' 
History  of  England,'  in  the  Family  Library.)  This 
rly  settlement  of  the  Saxons  was  probably  chiefly  in  the 
unties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  perhaps  Essex,  and 
ill  serve  to  account  for  some  circumstances  in  the  subse- 
tent  history  of  those  districts  which  are  otherwise  unac- 
un  table. 

The  time  of  this  settlement  can  only  be  conjectured; 

e  most  probable  period  was  the  usurpation  of  Carausius 

this  island,  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian 

the  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  Carausius  was 
tn&elf  a  seaman  and  cultivated  the  alliance  of  the  Saxons, 
d  employed  them  in  the  fleet  by  which  he  long  bade  de- 
duce to  the  power  of  the  emperors.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
him  may  be  ascribed  the  erection  of  those  forts  in  Nor- 
ik  and  Suffolk  called  'burgi,' or  towers,  which  at  once 
drained  his  barbarous  allies  and  defended  the  ssstuaries 
d  coast  from  attack ;  and  of  which  traces  remain  in  the 
■quent  occurrence  of  the  Teutonic  termination  'burgh.' 
le  subsequent  usurpers  who  arose  in  Britain  probably  en- 
u  i  aged  new  settlements  of  Saxons,  whose  warlike  habits 
ndercd  them  serviceable  soldiers  in  the  bloody  contests 
cu  carried  on. 

In  the  general  conquest  of  England  by  the  Saxons  and  their 
ndred  tribes,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  and  some  parts  of  the 
jncent  counties  were  formed  into  the  kingdom  of  East 
nglia,  constituted  probably  by  the  coalition  of  the  indenen- 
nt  settlements  of  the  'North  folk'  and  the  'South  folk,' 
at  is,  of  the  people  north  and  south  of  the  cestuaries  of 
i»  Waveney  and  the  Little  Ouse. 

The  settlement  of  the  Angles  here  (ad.  527)  was  attended 
'  many  battles,  but  the  contest  does  not  appear  to  have 
ten  protracted  or  severe,  and  in  a  very  few  years  (a.d.  534) 
e  barbarians  were  sufficiently  strong  to  invade  the  banks 
the  Rhine,  and  furnish  the  only  instance  upon  record  of 
te  insular  Saxons  assailing  the  Continent.  This  compara- 
t  ely  easy  formation  of  an  extensive  state,  and  the  early 
ivelopraent  of  its  aggressive  power,  can  only  be  accounted 
r  by  the  supposition  that  the  founders  of  the  East  Anglian 
'tttements  landed  on  a  coast  already  settled  by  men  of  the 
Line  origin  and  of  kindred  habits;  it  may  be  received  then 


as  a  corroboration  of  the  conjecture  that  Carausius  or  some 
other  ruler  had  already  located  the  Saxons  here. 

The  history  of  the  East  Anglian  expedition  to  the  Conti  • 
nent  (a.d.  534-47)  is  singular.  The  hand  of  an  East  Anglian 
princess  had  been  solicited  by  the  Prince  of  the  Varnians, 
who  lived  somewhere  between  the  Rhine  and  the  North 
Sea.  Political  reasons  led  the  Varnian  to  reject  the  ladv 
whom  he  had  wooed,  in  order  to  marry  his  father's  widow, 
a  Frankish  princess.  The  rejected  fair  one,  supported  by 
her  countrymen,  invaded  his  territories,  defeated  nis  army, 
took  him  prisoner,  and  compelled  him  to  repudiate  his 
Frankish  wife  and  fulfil  his  first  engagement. 

It  was  not  till  some  years  after  this  that  the  settlements 
of  the  East  Angles  were  consolidated  into  a  monarchy 
Uffa  was  the  first  who  is  spoken  of  as  king  of  East  An  glut, 
about  a.d.  571.  His  successors  were  called  from  liim 
Uffingas,  popularly  corrupted  in  an  after-age  into  Fikeys. 
Under  his  grandson  Redwald,  East  Anglia  became  a  power 
ful  state.  Redwald  protected  Edwin  the  fugitive  prince 
of  Deira;  and  taking  arms  on  his  behalf,  defeated  and  slew 
Ethelfrith  of  Bernicia,  who  had  expelled  Edwin  and  seized 
his  kingdom.  Redwald  became  bretwalda,  or  supreme  head 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  He  had  embraced  Christianity,  but 
was  not  able  to  introduce  it  into  his  dominions  except  by  a 
compromise  with  the  hereditary  idolatry  of  his  subjects ;  and 
Christ  and  Odin  were  worshiped  in  the  same  temple. 
Eorpwald  and  Sigebert,  the  sons  of  Redwald,  who  succes- 
sively ascended  the  throne,  succeeded  in  establishing  Chris- 
tianity. Sigebert  was  an  encourager  of  learning,  aud  founded 
a  school,  wnich  some  consider  to  have  been  the  germ  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  East  Anglia  however  ceased  to 
be  a  powerful  kingdom ;  it  became  subject  to  the  supremacy 
of  Edwin,  now  bretwalda,  or  head  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Sigebert  had  just  abdicated  his  throne  and  retired  to  a 
monastery  (a.d.  633)  when  his  successor  Egeric  or  Egric, 
brother  of  Redwald,  who  had  previously  ruled  over  a  part  of 
the  kingdom,  was  attacked  by  Penda  of  Mercia.  The  East 
Angles  by  main  force  drew  Sigebert  from  his  retreat  and  com- 
pelled him  to  accompany  them  to  the  field,  hoping  for  victory 
under  the  guidance  of  so  pious  a  prince.  They  were  defeated ; 
and  Sigebert,  who  refused  to  bear  arms  and  carried  only  a 
white  wand,  was  slain,  as  well  as  Egric.  Annas,  nephew  of  Red* 
wald,  succeeded,  but  he  too  was  many  years  afterwards  killed 
by  Penda  (a.d.  654).  His  brother  and  successor  Ethel  here, 
accompanying  Penda  in  his  attack  uponOswio  of  Northum- 
berland, was  with  him  defeated  and  slain  in  Winwidfield,  or 
the  plain  of  the  river  Winwid,  near  Leeds  in  Yorkshire 
(a.d.  655).  Some  obscure  princes,  of  whom  the  names  are 
barely  known,  succeeded;  but  in  792,  Ethelbert  or  Age l- 
bright,  a  prince  of  greater  reputation,  was  king.  He  visited 
the  court  of  Offa,  the  powerful  king  of  Mercia,  to  solicit  the 
hand  of  his  daughter,  but  was  murdered  by  the  Mercian  king, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  wife  (a.d.  792),  and  his  kingdom  an- 
nexed to  Mercia.  The  Mercian  power  was  not  sufficient  to 
repress  anarchy,  which  was  probably  promoted  by  the  dis- 
jointed nature  of  East  Anglia,  consisting  of  peninsulas  and 
islands,  separated  by  arms  of  the  sea,  and  probably  inhabited 
by  a  race  maintaining  more  of  their  original  character  than 
the  other  Anglo-Saxons.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Mercians  by 
Egbert,  they  rose  in  arms  to  assert  their  independence,  ana 
Beornwulf  and  Ludican,  kings  of  Mercia,  were  successively 
defeated  and  slain  by  them.  They  appear  however  to  have 
submitted  quietly  to  the  supremacy  of  Egbert. 

Shortly  before  the  death  of  Ethelwulf,  a.d.  855,  Edmund 
was  crowned  king  of  East  Anglia  at  a  place  called,  by  Asser, 
Burva.  According  to  the  chronicles  he  was  of  the '  old  race 
of  the  Saxons'  in  Germany ;  and  Hunstanton,  near  St. 
Edmund's  Point,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  the  county,  is 
named  as  the  spot  on  which  he  landed.  One  of  the  accounts 
of  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  the  Danish  pirate,  places  the  scene  of 
his  catastrophe  in  East  Anglia.  The  tradition  is  that  he 
was  driven  in  a  boat,  in  which  he  was  hawking  off  the  Danish 
coast,  by  stress  of  weather  over  to  England ;  and  entering 
the  sestuary  of  the  Yare,  landed  at  Reedham,  a  village  be- 
tween Yarmouth  and  Norwich.  The  inhabitants  brought 
him  to  the  court  of  Edmund  at  Caistor,  where  he  was  mur- 
dered by  Bern,  the  king's  huntsman,  without  his  master's 
knowledge.  His  death  led  to  the  subsequent  invasion  of 
East  Anglia  by  the  Danes.  (Spelman's  '  Icenia?  quoted  in 
Swindcn rs  History  of  Great  Yarmouth.)  The  more  generally 
received  account  however  places  the  scene  of  Ragnar's  death 
in  Northumberland,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  orders  of  Ella, 
king  of  that  country.    (Turner's  Anglo-Saxon*.) 
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In  the  great  invasion  of  England  by  the  Danes,  or  North- 
men, under  the  sons  and  kinsmen  of  Lodbrog,  East  Anglia 
was  the  first  part  attacked.  The  Northmen  landed  and 
formed  a  camp,  in  which  they  passed  the  winter,  demanding 
and  receiving  from  the  East  Anglians  a  supply  of  horses 
(ad.  866). 

The  nature  of  the  country,  its  insular  or  peninsular  cha- 
racter, and  its  separation  by  aestuaries  and  marshes  from  the 
more  civilized  parts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  territories,  had  pro- 
bably led  the  East  Angles  to  retain  a  larger  portion  of  their 
primitive  character,  superstitions,  and  habits ;  and  this 
enabled  and  disposed  them  to  coalesce  with  invaders  in 
who-e  character  and  mode  of  life  they  would  only  behold  a 
renewal  of  what  they  themselves  had  been.  William  of 
Malraesbury  (De  Gestis  Reg.  Anglor.,  lib.  ii ,  cap.  5)  says, 
*  Orientales  Angli  et  Northanirabri  cum  Dan  is  unam  in 
gen tem  coaluerunt.'  It  is  probable  indeed  that  from  the 
first  settlement  of  the  barbarian  allies  of  Carausius,  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  had  undergone 
comparatively  little  change,  and  hence  the  facility  with  which 
new  swarms  of  barbarians  were  received  and  naturalised. 
In  a.d.  870  the  Danes  returned  and  established  themselves 
at  Thetford.  Edmund  fell  in  an  attempt  to  expel  them. 
He  was  canonised,  and  has  given  name  to  St.  Edmund's 
Bury.  The  dominion  of  the  invaders  became  permanent. 
In  the  peace  made  between  Alfred  and  Guthrun  or  Godrun 
'a.d.  883),  this  county  was  included  in  the  Danelage  or 
Danelagh,  and  though  subject  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  became  Danish  iu  its  character  and  probably  in 
its  language,  so  far  as  this  differed  from  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

Among  the  characteristics  still  remaining  of  Danish  pos- 
session may  be  noticed  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  termi- 
nation by,  in  such  names  as  Filby,  Ormesby,  Scratby,  Thrig- 
by,  &c,  villages  in  the  country  round  Yarmouth ;  and  per- 
haps the  frequency  of  the  termination  oe  or  hoe,  an  island, 
in  such  names  as  Hadiscoe,  Lirapenhoe,  villages  in  the 
same  parts  of  the  county,  and  in  the  names  of  the  hun- 
dreds Forehoe,  Green  hoe,  and  Grimshoe ;  there  is  also  in 
the  names  Worsted,  Tunsted,  &c.  the  termination  sted, 
which  is  common  in  Holstein  and  Angeln. 

The  submission  of  the  East  Angles  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
supremacy  was  unsteady.  They  failed  in  their  engagements 
to  Alfred,  when  he  was  attacked  by  the  redoubted  Hast- 
ings, a.d.  893.  At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Elder  (a.d.  905),  they  supported  his  competitor 
Ethelwald ;  and  Eohric  or  Eric,  a  Danish  chieftain  of  East 
Anglia,  fell  with  Ethelwald  in  an  attack  upon  the  Kentish 
men  in  Edward's  army.  A  treaty  of  peace  between  the  East 
Angles  and  Edward  was  made  a  year  or  two  after  ;  and  (a.d. 
921)  the  direct  sovereignty  of  the  country  appears  to  have 
passed  into  Edward's  hands  by  the  willing  act  of  the  people, 
aficr  he  had  defeated  some  of  the  Anglo- Danes  at  Temesford 
in  Bedfordshire,  in  which  battle  an  East  Anglian  king  or 
chieftain  fell.  William  of  Malmesbury  speaks  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  East  Anglian  Danes,  *  expulsis  Danis,'  but  this 
expression  is  to  be  understood  not  of  the  Danes  generally, 
who  had  probably  merged  in  the  body  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  only  of  those  who  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  An- 
glo-Saxon government. 

Under  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes,  East  Anglia  was  go- 
verned by  Ealdorrnen.  Athelstan,  of  the  blood  royal,  with 
his  sons  Ethelwold  or  Ethelwulf  (who  was  slain  by  King 
Ed^ar,  in  order  that  he  might  marry  his  wife  Elfleda)  and 
Ail  win  or  Ethelwin,  were  Ealdorrnen  of  East  Anglia. 

When  the  struggle  between  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the 
Danes  wis  renewed  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.,  the  East 
Angles  equipped  a  fleet  for  the  defence  of  the  island,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  indicates  that  they  had  not  lost  their  mari- 
time habits.  At  a  subsequent  period  (a.d.  1004)  East 
Anglia  was  attacked  by  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  who 
brought  his  fleet  up  to  Norwich,  which  he  plundered  and 
burnt.  Ulf  ketul  or  Ulf  kyttle,  a  man  of  Danish  extraction, 
was  Ealdorman  of  East  Anglia  at  the  time.  He,  being 
unprepared  to  repel  the  attack,  first  attempted  negotiation, 
but  finding  that  fail,  he  resorted  to  force,  and  defeated  the 
invaders,  who  had  taken  and  burnt  Thetford.  The  victory 
was  dearly  bought,  and  the  Danes,  though  with  difficulty, 
e-eaped  to  their  ships.  In  a.d.  1010,  the  Danes,  under 
their  leader  Thurkill  or  Turketal,  occupied  East  Anglia,  and 
obtained  a  portion  of  it  (probably  Suffolk)  in  permanency 
by  making  iieare  with  Ethelred.  Ulfkytlle,  who  probably 
had  retained  Norfolk  and  other  parts  in  the  east  of  the 
i*lund,  full  in  the  battle  of  Atsandren  (a.d.  1016)  between 


Edmund  Ironside  and  Canute  the  Dane.   In  the  *-J 
division  of  the  island  between  these  princes,  East  A 
to  the  former.    On  the  death  of  Edmund  uA  •: 
sion  of  Canute  to  the  sovereignty  of  England,  TV 
appointed  (a.d.  1017)  earl  (a  title  of  Danish  onpsr. ,» 
to  the  Saxon  Ealdorman)  of  the  whole  of  Ea>t  A  . 
was  soon  afterwards  (a.d.  1021)  banished,  ami  ,i; 
was  killed  by  the  peasantry  of  Denmark.  In  the  .i  _•■ 
ward  the  Confessor,  the  earldom  of  East  Antrim.. 
Harold,  afterwards  king  ;  but  when  Harold,  sit;  . 
and  brethren,  was  declared  an  outlaw  U-D.lftjl  ■, ..  - 
was  given  to  Algar,  the  son  of  Leofric,  earl  of  Mi  <  . 
restoration  of  Harold  (a.d.  1052)  be  resumed  L-» 
but  resigned  it  again  to  Algar,  upon  receivm:  •»» 
of  Wessex  on  the  death  of  his  father,  earl  Godw  m  •  > 
Two  years  later  Algar  was  driven  into  banishim 
stored  a  year  after.    However,  in  a.d  103;  h*' : 
signed  the  earldom  of  East  Anglia  for  that  of  CL  • 
East  Anglia  perhaps  reverted  to  the  posses :.    . 
whose  brother  Gurtn  became  earl  of  Suffolk.  T..« 
the  kingdom  and  earldom  of  East  Anglia  w»r 
coincident  with  those  of  the  East  Anglian  b  : 
seat  of  which  has  long  been  fixed  at  Norwich.   1  > 
was  at  Silthestow,  afterwards  called  Doronoc  or  :• 
now  Dunwich  in  Suffolk,  where  it  was  estall>tv, 
bert,  king  of  thaEast  Angles,  about  the  middle  »t 
century.  In  ad.  673  the  diocese  was  divided,  a  hi*!. 
established  at  North  Elmham  in  Norfolk.  AWt 
871  the  diocese  was  reunited  under  the  bishop  .,{ ; 
L.  a.d.  1075  the  see  was  transferred  to  ThctKvi. 
A.D.  1094  to  Norwich,  where  it  has  ever  since  u.. 

After  the  Conquest  the  earldom  of  Norl/u     v 
was  bestowed  on  Ralf  de  Guader,  oneofWi.l 
auxiliaries  according  to   some  accounts,  but  .. 
others  a  native  of  Norfolk ;  but  he  having  n-W 
sieged  in  Norwich  castle,  and  being  forced  to  *i " 
banished,  and  the  earldom  of  Norfolk  t>ett<>»t"i 
Bigod,  another  of  the  companions  of  the  Cmiju 
death  of  William,  Roger  supported  the  cln::i  «•: 
son  Robert  to  the  throne,  which  led  to  the  dew- 1 
county.    Bigod  was  obliged  to  submit  to  Vi. 
Hugh  Bigod,  one  of  the  successors  of  Roger  c.  • 
supported   Stephen,  who  revived  in  his  lav: 
earl  of  East  Anglia.    In  the  rebellion  of ;  • 
Henry  II.  against  their  father  (a.d.  1177).  N 
scene  of  contest;  Hugh  Bigod  being  a  stir, 
young   princes :   he  died   attainted  of  tre<i>  i    1 
John  succeeded  to  his  father's  title  after  pam 
sum,  in  conseauence  of  his  father's  attainder,  hi ■  •  •• 
the  barons  who  extorted  Magna  Charts  fa  ^  J 
the  subsequent  war  with  the  barons,  the  king  >;: 
county :  and  it  was  in  crossing  the  Wash  in  -  - 
Lincolnshire  that  he  lost  his  baggage.   The  I <r<v 
the  Dauphin  and  his  confederates  afterward*  -• 
county.    In  the  great  rebellion  of  the  Common. 
Tyler  (a.d.  1381),  the  men  of  Norfolk  tookri-i 
command  of  John  the  Litester  (or  Dyer) :  but  \\  •> 
down  by  the  courage  and  activity  of  Henn  U* 
bishop  of  Norwich,  who  defeated  them  at  iSVth  \ 
and  caused  the  Litester  and  the  other  leaders  tot* 
At  this  time  the  manufacture  of  woollen  stuffs  wi» ' 
in  the  county;  and  Norwich  was  a  large  and  pi 
The  earldom  of  Norfolk  had,  before  this,  rav< 
Bigod  family  to  the  Mowbrays.    Thomas  de  M 
created  duke  of  Norfolk  by  Richard  II.  bf  i<^  * 
He  was  banished  by  the  king,  a.d.  1398,  and  1- 
two  years  afterwards.  In  the  time  of  Edward  H  , 
male  line  of  the  Mowbrays  having  become  e\- ■" 
of  duke  of  Norfolk  came  to  the  duke  ofVurk 
young  princes  smothered  in  the  tower  by  Ri<)l,:  " 
had  married  Lady  Anne  Mowbray,  daughter  i 
duke.     Upon  his  death  the  dukedom  was  c ■■: 
Richard  on  Sir  John  Howard,  in  whose  fain:!)  si 
since  remained.    Henry  VII.,  in  order  to  awi*" '  - 
the  loyalty  of  the  people,  visited  Norfolk  at  thv ''' 
imposture  of  Simnel:  he  kept  his  Christmas  t  • 
Norwich,  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  house  ul  i'- 
of  Walsingham. 

Of  the  edifices  of  the  middle  ages,  monastic,  e 
or  castellated,  Norfolk  has  several  remains.  TV 
cathedral  of  Norwich,  the  antient  building 
the  abbey  at  Thetford,  are  noticed  elsewberr 
NORWICH}  Thxword.]    Walsingham,  Wjm 
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and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  and  History 
of  England  (Anglo-Saxon  period),  in  the '  Family  Library  ;' 
Rickman's  Gothic  Architecture;  Britton's  Architectural 
Antiquities.) 

STATISTICS. 

Population,—  Norfolk  is  pai  tly  an  agricultural  and  partly 
a  manufacturing  county;  it  may  be  ranked  mostly,  among 
the  whole  of  the  counties,  as  the  former,  being  the  fifteenth 
on  the  list  in  1831.  According  to  the  Population  Returns 
of  1831,  of  93,498  males  twenty  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards only  4740  were  then  employed  in  manufactures 
or  in  making  manufacturing  machinery,  while  45,413 
were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits;  37,466  of  the  latter 
number  were  agricultural  labourers.  Of  the  4740  men  en- 
gaged in  manufactures,  3752  were  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bombazine  in  Norwich,  247  in  Wymondham,  and 
about  300  at  Marsham,  Hevingham,  Haynford,  Bun  well, 
and  a  few  other  places.  About  100  men  were  employed  in 
hempen   and   linen    manufactures  at  North    and  South 


Lopham  and  elsewhere ;  at  Great  Yarmouth,  atau? 
winding  and  weaving  silk,  and  as  many  perhaps  iu 
places ;  a  few  men  were  employed  in  the  various  vtii.. 
the   woollen  manufacture,  and  about  twenty  in  l 
agricultural  machines. 

The  population  of  Norfolk  at  each  of  the  four  f  ■• 
periods,  was— 

Female* 
143,529 
153,910 
177,476 
200,731 

showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  lastj*- 
116,683,  or  more  than  4 2 J  per  cent,  on  the  who1, 
tion,  being  144  per  cent,  below  the  whole  rate  or  . 
throughout  England. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  summary  of  the  p* ; 
of  every  hundred,  &c,  as  taken  in  1831. 


Malm. 

1801 

129,842 

1811 

138,089 

1821 

166,692 

1831 

189,323 

la- 

ToUL 

1* 

273.371 

291,999 

f, 

344.368 

\: 

390.U51 

n 

HUNDREDS, 

CITIES. 

oa 
BQROUGHS. 


HOUSES. 


Blofield  (Hundred) 

Brothercross 

Clacklose  . 

Clavering  • 

Depwade  . 

Diss 

Earsham  . 

Erpingham,  (North) 

Erpingham,  (South) 

Eynsford 

Flegg,  East 

Flejrg,  West      . 

Fore  hoe 

Freebridge,  (Lynn) 

Freebridge,     ( Marsh 
land)     . 

Gal  low     . 

Green  hoe  (North) 

Green  hoe  (South) 

Grimshoe 

Guilt  Cross 

Happing  . 
Henstead 
Holt 

H  umbleyard 
Launditch 
Loddon  • 
Mitford  . 
Shropham 
Srailhdon 
Tavesham 
Tunstead 
Walsham 
Wayland  . 
King's  Lynn  (Borough) 
Norwich  (City) 
Thetford  (Borough)  . 
Yarmouth,  Great  (Bo- 
rough) . 

Totals 


Inhubited. 


888 

872 

3,288 

1,057 

1,732 

1,647 

1 ,513 

2,018 

2,994 

1,841 

625 

685 

2,504 

2,105 

2,179 
1,755 
2,101 
1,850 
1,252 
1,009 
1,198 
1,070 
2,102 

921 
2,235 
1,316 
2,229 
1,493 
1,494 
1,428 
2,158 

773 

1,333 

2,707 

13,156 

675 

4,570 


Families. 


74,793 


1,055 

954 

3,621 

1,288 

2,0G8 

1,933 

1,737 

2.164 

3,293 

2,351 

662 

835 

2,851 

2,472 

2,328 

2,006 

2,259 

2,068 

1,349 

1,395 

1,413 

1,167 

2,289 

1,110 

2,678 

1,502 

2,366 

1,760 

1,781 

1,582 

2,347 

934 

1,422 

3,035 

14,572 

716 

4,869 


Build- 
iug. 


84,232 


3 
11 
15 

4 
11 

2 
24 
21 


2 
17 
20 

11 
9 
4 
8 
7 
6 
2 

26 

10 

23 

9 

23 

9 

4 

2 

7 

5 

3 

27 

67 

12 

23 


Unin- 
habited. 


439 


1 


20 
18 
94 
8 
31 
53 
39 
80 
90 
40 
18 
11 
44 
47 

99 
51 
66 
27 
37 
26 
18 
23 
54 
16 
51 
29 
77 
32 
58 
85 
71 
5 
16 
180 
,050 
13 

191 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Pamilioa 
chiefly 

employed 
in  Agri- 
culture. 


669 

534 

,269 

896 

,295 

989 

,077 

,143 

,841 

,440 

422 

530 

,469 

,688 


Families 
chiefly 
employed 
in  trade, 
manufac- 
tures, 
and  han- 
dicraft. 


2,868 


1,669 
1,188 

944 
1,197 

897 

813 

944 

764 
1,164 

807 
1,825 

910 
1,260 
1,184 
1,165 

997 
1,347 

633 

1,000 

24 

509 
81 

26 


37,610 


246 
291 
887 
274 
499 
541 
464 
485 
916 
564 
l°4 
142 
1,063 
514 

•  394 
461 
633 
596 
273 
223 
257 
289 
584 
210 
571 
386 
792 
394 
386 
412 
570 
222 
334 
1,736 
9,174 
467 

2,297 


28,871 


265 

357 

682 

275 

179 

159 

212 

114 

541 

93 

282 

206 

314 

182 

230 

173 

430 

79 

88 

1,275 

4,889 

168 

2,546 


TERSONS. 


All  other 

Families 

not  com- 

prised  in 

the  two 

Males. 

Females. 

preced- 

ing 

classes. 

140 

2,644 

2,646 

129 

2,047 

2,096 

465 

8,809 

8,854 

118 

3,294 

3,317 

274 

5,028 

5,003 

403 

4,596 

4,704 

196 

4,(32 

4,353 

536 

5,057 

5,103 

536 

7,3S2 

7,516 

347 

5,524 

5,433 

116 

1,508 

1,490 

163 

2,120 

2,092 

319 

6,912 

6,926 

270 

6,084 

6,143 

17,751 


5,687 
4,592 
5,071 
5,102 
3,268 
3,399 
3,200 
2,757 
5,122 
2,675 
6,474 
3,762 
5,712 
4,311 
4,122 
3,811 
5,173 
2,287 
3,363 
5,972 
27,761 
1,585 

8,980 


189,323 


5,5ck 
4,786 
5,340 
5,135 
3,112 
3,362 
3,246 
2,653 
5,294 
2,734 
6,165 
3,695 
5,783 
4,255 
4,140 
3,884 
5,420 
2,238 
3,461 
7,398 
33,355 
1,877 

12,135 


Total  wf 
Ten 


200,731 


5/21  o 

4,143 
1  7,6G3 

6.611 
10,031 

9,3i'n 

8.4*; 

lU.lbl» 
14.V-- 

10,937 
2,9L> 

4/212 

13.^  J- 

i.w  ■ 

11/17- 

10.41 1 

10/237 

6,>0 

6.761 

6,446 

5,4  lu 

10,41* 

5,4u* 

12,633 

7,407 

11.493 

8,306 

S/26'2 

7,690 

10,0*3 

4,023 

6,8  24 

13,37  0 

61.1  IG 

3,40:: 

21.115 


390,03 


County  Expenses,  Crime,  tyc. — The  suras  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  four  dales  of — 

£.  s.    d 

169,733,  being  12    5  for  each  inhabitant. 

291,501        „  19   11 

256,044        „  14 

299,307       „  15 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 


were 


10 

4 


» 


*i 


r» 


The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  year 
ending  March,  1838,  was  167,784/.;  and  assuming  that  the 
population  had  increased  from  1831  to  1838  at  the  same  rate 
of  progress  as  in  the  ten  preceding  years,  the  above  sum  gives 


an  average  of  7s.  1 0$d.  for  each  inhabitant.  Tbcx?  -■ 
are  above  those  for  the  whole  of  England  and  \\\_.  * 
The  sum  raised  in  this  county  for  poor-rate,  p.  l  - 
and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  .Oil; 
1 838,  was  358,006/.,  and  was  levied  upon  the  ianou>  .' 
tions  )f  property  as  follows  :— 

On  land  .  .  £281,879     C#. 

Dwelling-houses  .  63,041   13 

Mills,  factories,  &c.       .  8,842  1 9 

Manorial  profits,  navigations,  &c.  4,242  1  u 

Total     £353>Q06     3 


iruihi 

Total  money  expended  £357,622    0 

Hie  Return*  made  up  for  the  subsequent  year*  the 

■ip sof  property  assessed  ire  not  specified.    In  the 

.  I  h.1l,   1833,   1836,  1837,  and  1838,  there  were  raised 

■■-■ll.  lx».,  327,050/.,  273,911/.  IB*.,  not  given  for  1837, 
I  '<  I  ,'„'-.'«£  respectively ;  and  the  expenditure  of  ench  year 


1B3S. 


1838. 


-nlH  of  lln  poet  306.787 

ill'.    I,- .ml,     Ihcl 

lj  CMS     .  .      }  .-tt.KJ 


1W7, 


i«,84»      I7.9SI 


327,  aw 


279,733  SOS, Ml 

c  saving  effected  in  the  miti  expended  for  the  relief  of 
<mr  in  1038,  as  compared  with  that  expended  in  183-1, 
liiTpfore  139,003/.  0*,  or  more  than  43  per  cent. ;  and 
hole  sum  expended  was  less  in  1838  than  it  was  in 
uy  14fi,3«/.,  or  more  than  41  per  cent. 
'..'  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Norfolk,  as  ascertained 
tfi,  were  15;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their 
c  was  271.  The  annual  income  arising  from  tolls  and 
i  cum  position  in  lieu  of  statute  duty  in  183S  was 
■1/.  t8*.,  and  the  annual  expenditure  in  the  same 
ias  as  follows- — 


inl  labour 

3,087     3 

i  labour  and  carriage  of  materials 

1.036   13 

nali  for  surface  repairs 

2,398     9 

purchased 

130  12 

i;?rs  tlmie  in  obtaining  materials 

144     8 

■-men's  bills 

B24     0 

ies  of  treasurer,  clerk,  and  survey o 

1,122     8 

charges 

194   13 

est  or  debt      , 

2.958     3 

ovementB 

1,346  11 

e  of  statute  duty  per- 


i'li;es.  building,  repairs,  8te. 
to!-.,  houses  of  correction.  Sic.,  and  main- 
taining prisoners,  &c. 
Mi'-hiills  and  courts  of  justice,  building, 

natic  Asylums  , 

■rk  of  the  peace  .  , 

nveynnce  of  prisoners  before  trial 
1 1  vej  a  nee  of  transports 
L'limii,  apprehending  and  conveying 
ii-tuble*,  high  and  special        , 


1,043  14 
403  15 
54   19 


Total  expenditure  £15,875  13     0 

number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  in 
■«o  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
iere  1871,  282U,  and  3650  respectively,  making  an 
_■  <>i'  267  annually  in  tho  first  period,  uf  404  in  the 
1»tl(jiI,  and  of  521  in  the  third  period.  Tho  number 
•nns  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  each  of  tho  years 
;  -;t  J,  and  18-13,  in  respect  to  which  any  coats  were 
it  of  (bo  county  rale*,  were 362,  283,  and 279  resper- 
Among  the  persons   charged  with  offences  there 

1 11  milled  for— 


VI.  II 


The  number  acquitted  was     .  78       34         47 

Discharged  by  proclamation  ,  .  30  41  37 
There  were  388  persons  charged,  in  1838,  with  crimes  at 
the  assizes  and  sessions  in  Norfolk.  Of  these  31  were 
charged  with  offences  against  the  person,  1 1  of  which  were 
common  assaults;  33  were  charged  with  offences  against 
property  committed  with  violence;  495  with  offences  against 
property  committed  without  violence;  only  3  were  charged 
with  malicious  offences;  6  for  forging  and  uttering  base 
coin,  and  20  for  various  misdemeanors.  Of  the  whole 
number  committed  412  were  convicted,  1 17  were  acquitted, 
1 1  were  not  prosecuted,  and  no  bill  was  found  against  46. 
Of  those  convicted  one  was  sentenced  to  death,  but  not 
executed,  his  sentence  was  commuted  into  transportation 
for  life;  36  were  sentenced  to  transportation  for  various 
periods;  7  to  imprisonment  for  2  years,  41  for  I  year, 
and  288  for  6  months  or  under;  10  were  fined,  and  1  was 
found  insane.  Of  the  whole  number  of  offenders,  515  were 
males  and  73  females;  225  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
270  could  read  and  write  imperfectly,  82  could  read  and 
write  well,  4  had  superior  instruction,  and  Ihe  degree  of 
instruction  could  not  be  ascertained  of  the  remaining  7. 

The  number  of  persons  registered,  in  1837,  to  vote  for 
county  members  was  15,601.  Of  these,  9496  were  free- 
holders, 39  leaseholders,  1824  copyholders,  1474  occupying 
tenants,  210  annuitants,  and  1558  whose  tenures  were  part 
freehold  and  part  copyhold ;  being  1  in  25  of  the  whole 
population,  and  I  in  6  of  the  male  population  20  years  of 
age  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831. 

Norfolk  contains  9  savings'  banks;  the  number  of  de- 
positors and  amount  of  deposits,  on  the  20th  of  November 
in  each  of  the  following  years,  were  as  under: — 

1833.  1833.  1834,  1935. 

Nrnnlwr  „f  ili.nn.SLun        .  ,  6M9  7883  8173  SIMM 

.   #112,801     4233,266     £■»,«£(    ittsd.tftt 


Nut  exceeding  if90       5,337    £38, X 


tK.tm    6, fill'     in;  ■  » 


382        45.905        434 


9,347     233, 'MS    10.847      316,406  18,113     343, SMI 
Education. — The  following  summary  is  taken  from   tho 
Parliamentary  Returns  on  Education  made  in  the  session  of 
1835:— 

Hchocli.   ftsMin.  TuUl. 

Infant  schools  ,  .  .     133 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  2  to  7  years: — 

Males  ,  .  800 

Females  .  .  782 

Sex  not  specified       .  1,1  Ga 

2.731 

Daily  schools  .  ,  .  1,091 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  4  to  14  years: 

Females 


13,3-12 
11,783 
7,232 


Schools         .  ,  1,224 

Total  of  children  under  daily  inslnic- 

Sunday-schuols  ,  .  .     502 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  4  to  15  years:— 

Females         ,  .  1 

Sex  not  specified 


6,277 

■ 30,420 

Assuming  that  the  population  between  the  ages  of  2  and 

15  years  has  increased  in  Ihe  same  proportion  as  ihe  whole 

of  tho  population  since  1 821 ,  and  that  the  whole  population 

baa  increased  in  Ihe  same  ratio  since  18.11  as  in  the  lea 

Vol.  X  VI.-  2  N 


NOR 
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NOR 


years  preceding  that  time,  the  approximate  number  of  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  2  and  15  thus  found  residing  in 
Norfolk,  in  1833,  was  about  130,798. 

Fifty  Sunday-schools  are  returned  from  places  where  no 
other  school  exists,  and  the  children  who  are  instructed 
therein  (1994  in  number)  cannot  be  supposed  to  attend  any 
other  school;  at  all  other  places  Sunday-school  children 
have  opportunity  of  resorting  to  other  schools  also,  but  in 
what  number,  or  in  what  proportion  duplicate  entry  of  the 
same  children  is  thus  produced,  must  remain  uncertain. 

Sixty-eight  schools  (containing  3737  children),  which  are 
both  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  are  returned  from  various 
places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  therefore  known  to  have  been 
thus  far  created.  In  some  of  the  Sunday-schools,  some 
persons  as  old  as  50  years  are  in  attendance.  Making 
allowance  for  these  two  causes  therefore,  we  may  perhaps 
fairly  estimate  that  little  more  than  one- third  of  the  children 
between  the  ages  of  2  and  15  years  are  under  instruction  in 
this  county. 

Maintenance  of  School*. 


Dcarriptton  of 
Schools. 

By  endowment. 

By  tubscTiption. 

Bj  payments 
from  scbolan. 

Subacrtp.  and  pay- 
ment from  scholar*. 

SchU. 

Scho- 
lars. 

SchU. 

Scho- 
lar*. 

SchU. 

Scho- 
lars. 

SchU. 

Scbolan. 

Infant  Schools 
Daily  Schools 
Sunday  Schools 

88 
12 

2683 
677 

6 
113 
448 

176 

4.340 
27424 

115 

768 

2 

1J87 

18J87 
103 

12 

122 

40 

788 
6567 

2516 

Total... 

100 

3360 

567 

31,640 

895 

20,677 

174 

9871 

The  schools  established  by  dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statement,  are— 

Scholars. 

Daily-schools  .  •  18,  containing       590 

Sunday-schools         .  .  123         „  10,960 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are— 
Infant  and  other  daily  schools  535,  containing  17,259 

Sunday-schools         .  .  291  21,963 


Thirty-two  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the  number 
of  daily-schools  given  above.  No  school  in  this  county  ap- 
pears to  be  confined  to  the  children  of  parents  of  the 
Established  Church,  or  of  any  other  religious  denomination, 
such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  almost  every  instance, 
especially  in  schools  established  by  dissenters,  with  whom 
are  here  included  Wesleyan  Methodists,  together  with 
Roman  Catholics. 

Lending  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  45  schools  in 
this  county. 

NORFOLK  ISLAND  is  situated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
between  29°  and  29°  10'  S.  lat.  and  168°  and  168°  5'  £.  long., 
about  900  miles  from  Port  Jackson  in  Australia.     It  is 
about  six  miles  long  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and 
nearly  four  in  breadth.    It  rises  from  the  sea  with  steep 
cliffs  to  a  height  of  from  200  to  300  feet.    These  cliffs  con- 
sist of  a  hard  firm  clay,  of  a  very  fine  texture,  and  there  are 
only  a  few  paths  by  which  the  summit  can  be  attained.   Be- 
yond the  cliffs  the  island  extends  in  an  uneven    plain, 
cut  in  many  places  by  deep  ravines.     At  the  north-western 
extremity  is  a  high  hill,  called  Mount  Pitt,  which  attains  an 
elevation  of  about  1200  feet  above  the  sea.    The  whole  island 
is  covered  with  a  thick  forest  of  heavy  timber-trees.  Many  of 
the  pine-trees  are  from  1 80  to  220  feet  high,  and  from  4  to  8 
feet  in  diameter  at  some  distance  from  the  ground.  Among 
these  is  the  araucaria.  [Araucari  a.]  As  the  soil  of  the  island 
is  very  fertile,  a  British  settlement  was  formed  in  1789,  from 
Sydney  in  Australia ;  but  although  the  grain  sown  produced 
abundant  crops, and  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  succeeded, 
ana  although  the  climate  was  very  favourable  to  the  health 
of  the  settlers,  and  the  water  good,  it  was  abandoned  some 
years  afterwards  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  landing. 
The  sea  surrounding  the  island  has  a  rocky  bottom,  and 
there  is  no  good  anchorage.    A  number  of  large  rocks  also 
lie  scattered  about  close  to  the  shore,  on  which  a  continual 
surf  breaks  with  great  violence.  There  are  only  three  places 
at  which  boats  can  effect  a  landing,  and  at  these  only  with 
certain  winds,  and  never  in  gales,  which  are  rather  frequent. 
Sometimes  no  landing  can  be  effected  for  weeks  together, 
and  vessels,  being  obliged  to  stand  off,  are  in  danger  of  be 
ing  lost  on  the  numerous  reefs.    Norfolk  Island  has  latel* 
been  made  a  penal  colony  for  convicts  from  New  South 
Wales ;  and  it  now  seems  to  be  the  intention  of  government 
to  try  there  the  experiment  of  an  improved  and  beneficent 
system  of  convict  discipline,  which,  while  carrying  out  the 
punishment  inflicted  by  the  law,  shall  lead  to  reformation  of 


the  criminals.    (Hunter's  Historical  Journal  of  tht  Tv 
actitms  at  ft>rt  Jackson  and  Norfolk  Island,  Lwidot 

NORFOLK.    [Virginia.] 

NO'RICUM,  a  province  of  the  Roman  empji 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Danube,  on  the ». . 
Vindelicia  and  Rhsatia,  on  the  east  by  Pannoma,m< 
south  by  Illyricum  and  Gallia  Cisalpina.   It  was  «*;• 
from  Vindelicia  by  the  CBnus  (Inn),  and  from  Ga: ! 
pina  by  the  Alpes  Carnicss  or  Julie ;  but  it  U  dii„ 
determine  the  boundaries  between  Noricum  and  P. 
as  they  differed  at  various  times.    Under  the  liter 
the  Roman  empire,  Mount  Cetius  and  part  of  the  n«  - 
rius  (Mur)  appear  to  have  formed  the  boundaries.  N 
would  thus  correspond  to  the  modern  Styria.Cam,:  . 
Salzburg,  and  to  part  of  Austria  and  Bavaria.  Ae? .  . 
who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Gonstantius,  the  son  oil 
tine  the  Great,  includes  Germania,  Rhntia,  and  i.> 
Noricus  in  one  province.     (BodVs  Muthographt  V> 
vol.  ii.)    Noricum  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  i. 
sion  of  the  Roman  empire  made  by  Augustus,  but 
be  included  among  the  Eparchies  of  the  Casar.  o 
p.  840.) 

Noricum  was  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  p:r 
branch  of  the  Alps,  which  was  called  the  Alpes  > 
These  mountains  appear  to  have  been  inhabited  fr 
earliest  times  by  various  tribes  of  Celtic  origin,  t1  •• 
the  most  celebrated  were  the  Norici  (whence  ibe  * 
obtained  its  name),  a  remnant  of  the  Taurisci.  N 
was  conquered  by  Augustus*  but  it  is  uncertain  vh-: 
reduced  it  into  the  form  of  a  province.    It  appear : 
been  a  province  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  who  fuun 
colony  Sabaria,  which  was  afterwards  included  in  P*. 
(Plinniii.  27.)  It  was  under  the  government  of  a  pr*. 
(Tac,  Hist,  L  11.)  From  the  'Notitia  Imperii'  we  iu 
Noricum  was  subsequently  divided  into  two  pnmncn 
cum  Ripense  and  Noricum  Mediterraneum,  «b. 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  Alpes  None*  1- 
former  of  these  a  strong  military  force  vat  stays  »-•  •• 
under  the  command  of  a  dux. 

In  addition  to  the  Norici,  Noricum  was  inhabitri 
west  by  the  Sevaces,  Alauhi,  and  Ambisontii,  ai- 
east  by  the  Ambidravi  or  Ambidrani ;  but  of  tie* 
we  know  scarcely  anything  except  the  names-  0/u^ 
of  Noricum  the  best  known  was  Noreia,  tbe  esp  »♦  : 
Taurisci  or  Norici,  which  was  besieged  in  the  taa* -'  U- 
by  the  powerful  nation  of  the  Boii.  (Cswar,M •'> 
It  was  subsequently  destroyed' by  the  Romans.  irV*  • 
Nat,  iii.  23.)  The  only  other  towns  worthy  of  racr.:.' ; » 
Juvanum  (Salzburg),  in  the  western  part  of  tbe ;: 
Boiodurum  (Innstadt),  at  the  junction  of  tbe  1 
Danube,  and  Ovilia,  or  Ovilaba,  or  Ovilavi  (Wei" 
east  of  Boiodurum,  a  Roman  colony  founded  b\  v 
Aurelius. 

The  iron  of  Noricum  was  in  much  request  sir.-. 
Romans  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat^  xxxiv.  41);  and  arc-/  • 
Polybius  gold  was  formerly  found  in  this  proT.mx  - : 
abundance  (quoted  by  Strabo,  iv„  p.  208). 

NORMA,  the  Rule,  a  constellation  of  Lacaill" 
between  Scorpio  and  Lupus.    Its  principal  saw*  - 
follows  •— 


• 

u 

f 

o 
a 
7s 

No.  In 
Catalogue  of 

• 

! 
i 

5 

5 
5 

mm*        • 

•a.  3 

* 

Society. 

92 

242 

1351 

1889 
1831 
1862 

NORMAL.    This  word  (from  norma)  is  genenl  i 
mean  a  perpendicular  drawn  to  the  tangeat  line  tf  ' 
or  the  tangent  plane  of  a  surface,    It  formerly  no* 
perpendicular.    [Tangent.] 

NORMAN  ARCHITECTURE.    8om«  rem; •'•' 
this  style  have  already  been  made  in  the  arti™  ' 
Architecture,  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  ooe^J  '' 
modifications  of  that  generic  style  comprehends 
terms  Romanesque,  Lombardic,  and  even  B)«*nI 
of  which  the  distinctive  and  characteristic  few 


and  stumpy  mid  with  bulky  capitals,  although  the  arches  are 
very  narrow,  and  the  pillars  themselves  in  situations  whore 
more  delicate  forms  would  have  been  sufficient  Of  single 
columns  approaching  to  I  be  proportions  of  antient  Roman  co- 
lumns, like  those  which  are  found  in  the  Lom bardic  buildings 
of  Italy,  our  Anglo-Norman  structures  afford  scarcely  an  ex- 
ample, except  it  be  in  that  pari  of  Canterbury  cathedral  called 
Backet's  Crown,  where  columns  partaking  very  much  of  the 
Corinthian  character,  though  somewhat  bolder  and  more 
masculine,  are  employed  as  piers  to  support  the  arches  (not 
round -head,  but  pointed);  or  they  are  rattier  coupled  columns 
united  back  to  back.  Within  crypts  very  short  detached  single 
columns  were  employed  to  support  the  arches  of  the  vault- 
ing, but  this  deviation  from  the  usual  practice  would  seem 
to  have  been  occasioned  merely  by  the  local  peculiarities 
of  such  subterraneous  apartments,  and  consequently  it  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  style  itself. 

Having  spoken  of  the  style  generally,  we  shall  now 
briefly  describe  its  principal  component  parts  and  separate 
features,  which  are  not  very  numerous  in  themselves,  al- 
though it  would  occupy  some  space  and  require  a  great 
number  of  explanatory  cuts,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  notice 
the  varieties  of  them,  because  few  as  ore  the  general  forms, 
and  unvaried  as  is  the  general  character,  the  diversity  of 
detail  and  minutire  is  exceedingly  groat 

Doorways,  even  in  small  and  otherwise  plain  buildings, 
and  even  when  small  in  themselves,  seem  always  to  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  embellishment  bestowed  upon  them;  and  many 
have  therefore  been  preserved  in  buildings,  in  every  other 
part  of  which  nearly  all  traces  of  the  original  Norman  edi- 
fice* have  been  obliterated  by  subsequent  alterations.  Id 
many  instances  doorwaysare  very  deeply  recessed,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  aperture  or  door  itself  the  dressings  or  de- 
corations occupy  a  great  space.  This  is  likewise  the  case 
in  the  Gothic  or  pointed  style ;  and  it  not  only  allowed  great 
latitude  in  other  respects,  but  enabled  the  architect  to  make 
what  would  else  have  been  an  insignificant  feature,  an  im- 
portant one  in  the  design.  A  cut  of  the  doorway  at  Romsey 
abbey  is  given  at  page  321  of  Gothic  Abceutectuke,  and 
we  here  introduce  another  specimen  from  Bar!  res  ton  church, 
Kent,  which,  although  small,  is  in  some  respects  not  only 


of  a  different  but  of  a  richer  and  more  elegant  rharacter.  and 
will  strive  as  an  example  of  a  square-headed  door,  where 
Hi*  nHied  space  above  it  is  filled  up  with  sculpture.  In 
Ibis  example  the  archivolt  mouldings  extend  on  each  side 
considerably  beyond  the  general  recess  of  the  doorway ;  which 
was  frequently  but  by  no  means  invariably  the  case.  The 
chevron,  or  ligtag  moulding,  was  a  very  favourite  ornament 
with  the  Normans,  both  for  archivolts  and  olher  decorative 
mouldings;  but  that  there  were  great  varieties  of  such 
uldingi  will  appear  from  the  following  specimens. 


Few  as  these  examples  are,"  they  will  comer  w 
of  the  delicacy  and  even  elegance  of  the  onouutn:*  . 
employed  in  this  style. 

(Vindiiwt  had  scarcely  ever  much  decoration;  IV 
generally  small  and  placed  at  a  considerable  disk.,, 
each  other;  sometimes,  too,  merely  plain  npert or- 
wall,  and  rarely  more  than  scantily  onuimenii.il.  .\i , 
Gothic  Architbctubk,  are  two  specimens  of  N 
windows,  one  consisting  of  a  single  opening,  tW.- 
vided  by  a  central  pillar.  In  regard  to  such  fe.r 
Norman  and  Gothic  styles  differ  essentially,  quite  i-  l 
as  if  not  more  than  they  do  in  the  mere  farm  a  i:> 
spective  arches;  for  besides  that  windows  in?  ««■■ 
dary  features  in  the  one  style,  whereas  they  «rt  in  . 

Giucipal  and  most  characteristic  features  in  l1  ■■■ 
or  man  windows  have  neither  mulliont  iwrlnn-> 
any  tracery  or  open  compartments  in  headof  tbtjul 
even  where  the  aperture  is  divided  inlu  ItcwTt  " 
resting  upon  a  central  pillar,  the  space  or  ted  i 
those  arches  and  the  larger  one  which  inrMr-  l  ■- 
never  perforated  or  otherwise  decorated.  Han  a  • 
dows  themselves  were  necessarily  limited  ss  lo  ui  i'' 
that  it  would  have  been  very  possible  to  increase  lb.  "■- 
of  openings  by  means  of  additional  pillsrs,indbji^' 
perforating  the  general  bead  of  the  window  stare  tin  ■'■■ 
arched  divisions,  although  not  with  equal  consist' 
Golhic  architecture,  where  the  mouldings  of  ibcn.- 
are  continued  upwards  and  form  the  ribs  of  ibe ' 
however  complicate  it  may  be.  Sufficient  liint<  U 
purpose  might  have  been  found  in  some  of  Ik  inar« 
patterns  of  ornament  which  occur  among  the  Hit.' : 
richments  of  Norman  buildings. 

By  way  or  showing  how  windows  were  swsswsil-! 
more  important  external  features  than  usual, mi.' 
sketch  of  one  in  the  upper  part  of  lire  toner  of  Thai : 
in  Normandy,  where,  although  the  apertures  ibm 


are  narrow,  the  external  breadth  ii  rendered  rery " ' 
able  by  means  of  the  numerous  pillars,  or  a**-*  ■ 
each  side.    Handsome  in  its  general  dowsdri,  «"£ 
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f  window  would  admit  of  almost  any  degree  of  enrichment, 
y  the  moulding!  being  carved.     In  the  story  beneath  it  is 

narrower  window,  with  opening!  not  half  the  breadth  of 
tie  others,  yet  very  nearly  of  the  some  height,  and  in  other 
aspects  very  different ;  but  for  that  we  must  refer  to  the 
rigiiial  plate,  in  Pugin's  '  Architectural  Antiquities  of 
lormandy,'  which  comprises  also  a  very  interesting  section 
T  the  whole  tower.  We  may  however  call  attention  lo  the 
eep  pyramidal  stone  roof,  which  form  is  supposed  to  have 
fturwards  led  to  that  of  the  spire,  in  like  manner  as  its 
rmiraents  of  animals'  heads  and  figures  may  have  suggested 
is  first  idea  of  crockets.  Both  triple  windows,  and  window- 
ko  openings  in  internal  galleries,  divided  by  two  pillars 
1I0  three  arches,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  wider  and  loftier 
linn  the  others,  also  occur.  There  are  also  windows  in 
tiis  style  which,  though  narrow,  are  of  very  considerable 
imeusions  as  to  height,  like  those  at  the  east  end  of  Can- 
srbury  Cathedral. 

As  a  very  peculiar  and  interesting  specimen  of  Anglo- 
Jo  nu  an  architecture,  and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  bow, 
y  increasing  the  number  of  openings  and  pillars,  windows 
tight  have  been  extended  in  this  style,  we  here  exhibit  a 
Letch  of  an  external  staircase  leading  to  the  registry  at 
-anturburv. 


In  this  example  there  is  somewhat  to  remind  us  of  the 
pen  galleries  of  the  Italian  Lombard  ic  especially  of  those 
pou  sloping  lines  beneath  pediments  [Lomhardic  Arcri- 
kctukk,  cut,  p.  100],  with  this  difference,  that  here  Ihe 
relies  form  a  horizontal  line.  We  have  here  also  an  in- 
lauee  of  what  was  by  no  means  uncommon  in  small  arches 
ndiis  style  when  Ibey  are  not  pierced  through,  which  is, 
hat  the  inner  margin  of  the  arches  is  formed  by  a  chevron 
jimkling  which  scallops  them. 

Buttresses,  to  which  buildings  in  the  Gothic  style  are  ind- 
ebted for  so  much  of  their  character  and  effect,  can  hardly 
u  said  to  exist  in  either  Norman  or  Lombardic  architec- 
ure.  The  enormous  thickness  of  the  walls  and  their  so- 
iJi  ty,  owing  to  the  smallness  and  infrequency  of  apertures 
a  them,  rendered  such  additional,  support  unnecessary, 
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even  where  the  vaulting  of  the  roof  was  large  and  buhl. 
Hence  nothing  more  than  either  buttresses,  or  jrilaster  strips 
;as  they  are  conveniently  termed  by  Mr.  Whewell),  wore 
introduced,  and  these  more  for  the  sake  of  producing  some 
variety  and  degree  of  expression  than  for  actual  strength, 
their  projection  beyond  the  general  plane  of  the  wall  being 
very  inconsiderable,  and  no  more  in  fact  than  that  of 
the  corbelled  parapet,  or  corbel-table;  consequently  but- 
tress-strips do  not  so  properly  constitute  projecting  sur- 
faces, as  the  intermediate  spaces  of  wall  form  recessed  com- 
partments, or  large  panncls.  The  parapet  itself  was  seldom 
"lore  than  a  plain  corbel-table,  without  battlement,  except 
l  castellated  buildings;  but  sometimes,  instead  of  forming 
horizontal  line,  (he  lower  edge  of  the  corbel  was  what 
light  be  described  as  embattled-reversed,  that  is.  indented 
ke  a  range  of  battlements  hanging  downwards,  or  else 
made  wavy,  or  scalloped  with  curves. 


But  the  more  common  mode  was  to  make  the  lower  edge 
of  thu  corbel  table  straight,  with  a  scries  of  corbel  mould- 
ings beneath  it,  frequently  intersected  by  small  blocks 
at  intervals  (after  the  manner  of  roodillions),  which  were 
cither  left  plain  or  sculptured  with  grotesque  heads  and 
figures.  Occasionally  again  the  corbelling  assumed  tho 
form  of  a  scries  of  small  interlacing  arches,  oi  which  kind  of 
decoration  instances  frequently  occur  in  the  Italian  Lorn- 
bardic. 

Pillar*  and  Columns,  with  which  the  massive  circular 
arch-piers,  or  piers  with  nook-sbafis,  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded, exhibit  great  diversity  of  character,  both  as  to  pro- 
portions and  decoration,  from  the  rudest  and  plainest  forms 
(o  either  the  lightest  or  (he  most  enriched.  Neither  are  the 
two  terms  (o  be  regarded  as  precisely  synonymous,  it  being 
as  well  to  observe  the  distinction  mode  between  thein  by 
Whewell,  and  to  restrict  the  latter  term,  which  is  also 
termed  the  nebula  moulding,  to  such  pillars  as  ap- 
proach to  the  general  proportions  and  character  of  classic 
columns,  as  is  the  case  with  those  already  mentioned  as 
being  in  Becket's  Crown,  Canterbury.  Pillars,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  very  great  variety  of  proportions,  either  much 
below  or  greatly  above  such  standard.  The  shafts  are  for 
the  most  part  plain,  though  instances  occur  of  Ihcir  being 
caned  (as  was  oflcner  than  not  the  case  with  the  columns 
of  Lombard  ic  porches);  andintheundereroll  at  Canterbury 
Cathedral  there  ore  pillars  whose  shafts  ore  fluted  spirally. 
Raised  mouldings,  intersecting  each  other  spirally  so  as  to 
form  a  diamond-pattern  on  the  surface,  are  by  no  means 
un  frequent ;  and  some  of  the  circular  arch-piers  in 
Durham  cathedral  are  so  ornamented :  sigzag  or  chevron 
lines  were  also  employed  for  decorating  the  surfaces  of 
piers  and  columns,  and  were  disposed  cither  annularly,  in 
horizontal  rings,  or  spirally.  Of  these  and  some  other 
specimens  are  here  shown. 


With  respect  to  capitals,  the  diversity  is  so  great  as  to 
tender  it  impossible,  at  least  here,  to  attempt  to  classify 
diem,  or  particularise  even  the  leading  varieties:  while 
lame  are  both  rude  and  plain,  others  are  remarkable  for  the 
lelicacy  of  workmanship  and  the  taste  shown  in  their 
inrichments :  some,  though  they  da  not  lack  ornament,  are 
'iiher  too  poor  and  insignificant,  while  others  again,  though 
l>iite  plain,  have  something  pleasing  in  their  mass  and 
:  On  tour,  and  in. the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  height  of 
Uc  shafts.  Of  the  plainer  soil  of  capitals,  the  most  common 


shape  of  those  occurring  in  Anglo-Norman  buildings  is  what 
Mr.  Whewell  designates  the  Cuskion  Capital,  and  which  is 
formed  by  an  inverted  cone,  of  convex  contour,  spreading 
up  towards  the  abacus,  but  intersected  by  four  planes,  pro- 
ducing as  many  flat  surfaces  or  sides,  answering  to  there  of 
the  abacup.  This  will  be  rendered  more  intelligible  by  the 
annexed  examples  from  Rochester  Cathedral,  although  they 
instance  varieties  of  the  cushion  capital,  the  stem  or  circular. 
part  of  each  being  cleft,  whereby  the  planes  or  faces  forming 
I  the  sides  become  scalloped. 


Of   the   varicly  of    sculptured    and  enriched   capitals, 
the  four  specimens  here  annexed  do  not   go   far  towards 
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conveying  an  adequate  idea,  nor  are  they  the  wn  ■ 
that  are  to  bo  met  with;  nevertheless  they  mi; .,; 
The  first  two  are  foreign,  namely,  from  Jum.r^- 
Sanson  sur  Rille;  Ibe  others  from  Si,  iV.er'i  ;> 
ampton,  and  Sleelly  church,  Derbyshire.  1L-  a- 
these  is  bh  remarkable  for  the  Grecian  cbaivw  „: 
intertwining  volutes  carved  upon  it,  as  the  first  u  ;■, 
striking  general  resemblance  to  theCorinthiinapu: 
one  from  Northampton  has  the  least  to  rccommn 
being  a  very  uncouth  composition.  Betide*  UW  ■ 
own  cathedrals,  a  few  other  examples  of  mil  . 
capitals,  more  curious  however  than  valuable  u  h. 
on  account  of  the  taste  which  they  display,  will  bt  I 


in  Pugin's  wort  already  referred   to ;   but  there  has  been 

comparatively  very  little  published  to  elucidate  architectu- 
rally the  subject  of  the  Norman  style. 

Pier-Arches,  that  is,  open  arches  resting  upon  piers,  as 
those  within  churches,  <lo  not  materially  differ  in  design 
from  those  which  ornament  doorways,  except  that  they  are 
not  so  profusely  decorated,  and  the  archivolt  mouldings 
do  not  occupy  by  any  means  so  much  space  in  proportion  to 
the  width  of  the  opening.  The  arches  themselves  being 
uniformly  circular  (though  in  some  few  cases  either  some- 
what more  than  a  semicircle  or  prolonged  perpendicularly 
to  the  impost),  exhibit  so  far  no  variety;  still,  as  regards 
the  entire  aperture,  of  which  the  arch  itself  forms  the  head, 
there  is  very  great  variety  of  character,  according  to  the  pro- 
portion which  the  heights  of  the  supporting  piers  bear  to  the 


of  the  arch,  oropeningbetween  thein.   About 

the  breadth  appears  to  nave  been  the  average  height  of 
arches (i^.  openings) between  piers;  when  much  above  that 
standard  they  may  be  called  lofly  (as  the  arches  of  the  nave  at 
Durham);  andwlienmuehbeneathit.they  maybe  considered 
of  low  proportions.  Besides  the  difference  of  character  thus 
occasioned,  much  is  also  produced  both  by  the  form  and  pro- 
portions of  the  piers  themselves.  A  circular  or  octagonal 
pier,  for  instance,  appears  much  more  massive  than  one 
composed  of  clustered  shafts,  fee,  though  the  general  di- 
ameter of  the  latter  may  be  the  same,  or  evon  somewhat 
more.  Though  we  cannot  pursue  thia  point  any  further, 
we  would  recommend  those  who  feet  at  all  interested  in  the 
subject  to  make  such  comparisons  for  themselves ;  and  they 
will  doubtless  And  that  they  will  be  led  on  to  make  many- 
others,  and  to  enter  into  original  investigations. 

As  the  best  way  perhaps  of  impressing  on  the  memory 
the  leading  characteristics  of  Norman  architecture,  we 
shall  here  briefly  contrast  them  with  those  of  the  Gothic 
aiylo. 

Noam*.  Gornis. 

Hound  tiwled  M»h.  Pointed  arch,  nryina  in  propotliom. 


Ejikytt  &4  needing  part*,  ■ 


Vm.ilti.ig  limplc  »od  mo.llypl.lo.  Vuituog  mom  compki  u 

Norman  architecture,  we  may  add,  certainly 
many  excellent  rudiments  and  materials  for  a  more  finished 
style,  and  would  no  doubt  have  attained  to  greater  consis- 
tency and  variety,  and  increased  in  elegance  and  refinement, 
if  the  application  of  the  pointed  arch  had  not  led  to  a  system 
which  completely  superseded  it.  Still  it  is  rather  singular 
that,  in  an  age  when  we  confine  ourselves  to  no  one  parti- 
cular mode  of  building,  but  employ  Grecian,  Italian,  Gothic, 
Tudor,  Elizabethan,  &c,  aa  taste  or  circumstances  may  die* 


tate,  no  attempt  should  have  been  made  to  revive  £  ■• 
ticular  style.     It  is  true   that   it  presents  no  mA< 
direct  imitation,  even  for  purposes  of  modem  rhurrL  h 
lecture;    it  would  require  to  be  greatly  modified  L  ■ 
much  supplied,  in  order  to  accommodate  it  toproen:  -•'. 
to  be  purified  of  much  uncouth  nets;  tobe,ioi>  ■ 
modelled;  still,  on  that  very  account,  dues  it  lew. 
itself— not  indeed  to  those  who  have  no  other  giuiw 
precedents— but  to  those  who  are  capable  of  entewif  i 
spirit,  able  to  discriminate   between  its  valmb't  i- 
and  its  defects,  to  treat  it  with  originality,  ind  li  i 
scope  to  their  own  inventive  powers;  tatt  it  Gin  : 
some  other  modern  German  architects  nave  fore-: 
of  their  own,  taking  for  the  basis  of  it  <nre*b:r 
considered  the  parent  stock  of  both  Lombard*  im!  '■ 
namely,  the  Byaantine,  of  which  the  mani-bui- 
constitutes  a  characteristic  feature. 

NORMANDIE,  one  of  the  provinces  or  Brian  t  " 
ments  into  which,  before  the  French  revoluiMii^' 
divided.  It  stretches  along  the  coast  of  liMtiJ*'-'1 
English  Channel,  from  near  the  mouth  of  d*  Se- 
ttle western  side  of  the  peninsula  of  ColeDtin,  «»i 
eluded  within  it.  It  is  bouniledon  the  nor  it  «d  '"■' 
by  the  sea,  on  the  north-east  by  Picardie.  on  '•-■'■■ 
the  He  de  France,  on  the  south-east  by  Pan-lie.  . 
south  by  Maine,  and  on  the  south-west  h  BtcIj; 
comprehended  a  number  of  subordinate  divBlOBl. » ' 
give,  adding  the  name  and  population  of  their  iJjhi  " 
according  to  the  census  of  lo31. 

La  Hautb  Nokuandth,  capital  AW»- 
Le  Pays  de  Caux  .     Caudebeo 

Le  Pays  de  Bray  .     Neufchfitel      . 

Le  Vexin  Normand      .     Gisors 
Le  Roumois  .         .     Rouen 

Le  Pays  de  la  CampagnejJ™,  fc  j,^,  \ 
Le  Pays  d'Ouche  ,    Glos  la  Ferriere 

Le  Pays  de  Lieuvin       .     Lisieux 
Le  Pays  d'Auge  .     Pont  l'Eveqns 

La  Basse  Normandie,  capital  Cof". 
La  Campae;ne  d'Alencon    Alencon  • 

Le  Pays  d'Houlme       .     Domfront       .         •  . 
La  Campagne  de  Caen  ,     Caen    .  • 

Le  Besstn  ,  ,     Bayeux  • 

Le  Boccage      ,  ,     Vire     .  •  •    f 

Le  Coientin     .  ,    Coutances 

L'Avranchin    .  .     Avrancbw 

La  Vexin  Normand  was  so  designate  y>  ""'"': 
from  that  portion  of  Le  Vexin  which  was  in  n»**  ' ' 
included  in  the  domains  of  the  erown,  sod  entitled  u> 
Francaia.  .     \ 

The  population  of  the  five  department*  ■**f ". 
mandie  has  been  divided,  with  the  exceptioa  ofiw  _ 
dissement  of  Mortagne  in  the  department  at  (*» 
oompreuenda  »  portion  of  U»  oounty  of  W* 
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Guillaume  (William)  I.,  called  Longue  Epee  (long-sword), 
was  the  successor  of  Rollo.  He  contracted  alliances  by 
marriage  with  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  French 
nobles,  and  gained  several  advantages  over  the  Breton 
chiefs  who  opposed  him.  He  received  from  Raoul  or 
Rodolphe,  king  of  France,  the  cession  of  Le  Cot  en  tin  and 
L'Avranchin,  which  he  added  to  his  dominions.  He  had  a 
principal  share  in  the  restoration  of  Louis  IV.  d'Outre-mer 
to  the  throne  of  France  ;  but  in  the  civil  dissensions  of 
France,  he  forsook  his  party  for  that  of  Otton  or  Otho  the 
Great  of  Germany,  rival  of  Louis.  He  returned  however 
to  his  allegiance  (a.d.  942)  after  a  time,  and  was  reconciled 
to  the  king.  He  afforded  an  asylum  to  Harold  or  Harald 
VII.,  king  of  Denmark,  whom  he  restored  by  an  armed 
force  to  his  throne.  Guillaume  was  assassinated  by  the  at- 
tendants of  Arnolphe,  count  of  Flanders,  at  a  conference 
which  he  held  with  that  noble  at  Pecquigny  on  the  Somme 
(a.d.  942),  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  abdicating  his  duchy 
to  assume  the  habit  and  vows  of  a  monk. 

The  assassination  of  Guillaume  brought  the  duchy  into 
great  peril.     He  left  no  legitimate  offspring,  but  his  natural 
son  Richard  I.,  afterwards  called  Sans-peur  (the  fearless),  a 
boy  of  ten  years,  was  recognised  as  duke  by  the  Normans, 
and  placed  by  them  under  the  care  of  three  or  four  guard- 
ians, of  whom  two  at  least  were  recent  emigrants  from  Den- 
mark, and   had    not  renounced  paganism.      Louis    IV. 
d'Outre-mer,  king  of  France,  hastened  to  Rouen  (a.d.  943) 
and  secured  the  person  of  the  young  duke,  whom  the  Nor- 
mans, not  without  some  distrust,  allowed  him  to  convey  to 
Laon,  that  he  might  be  there  brought  up  in  a  manner  be- 
ill  ting  his  rank  and  prospects.     Hugues,  duke  of  France 
and  count  of  Paris,  also  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  the  duchy, 
and  both  he  and  Louis  justified  their  intervention  by  urging 
the  necessity  of  excluding  the    pagan  guardians,  and  di- 
minishing their  intluence  and  that  of  the  other  adventurers 
who  had  arrived,  during  the  ducal  reign  of  Guillaume,  from 
the  north.     A  period  of  general  dissension  ensued,  and  the 
warfare  assumed  a  partially  religious  character.    Louis  of 
France,  involved  in  a  harassing  contest  with  his  vassals, 
and  especially  with  Hugues,  sought  to  make  up  his  quarrel 
with  the  latter  by  an  agreement  for  the  partition  of  Nor- 
ma ndie ;  and  these  two,  uniting  their  forces,  attacked  the 
duchy  one  side,  while  it  was  assailed  on  the  other  by  the 
Bretons,  who  gladly  seized  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
throwing  off  the  Norman  yoke.    The  address  and  perse- 
verance of  Bernard  the  Dane,  regent  of  Normandie,  tri- 
umphed over  these  difficulties.    He  drew  off  Louis  from  his 
agreement  with  Hugues,  and  called  in  Harold,  or  Aigrold, 
king  of  Denmark,  to  the  support  of  Richard,  who  had  been 
delivered  from  his  virtual  captivity  at  Laon  by  an  adroit  strata- 
gem (a  d.  944).   Louis  was  shortly  afterwards  (a.d.  945)  seized 
and  detained  captive  at  Rouen  by  Bernard,  in  consequence  of 
an  affray  between  his  attendants  and  those  of  Harold,  and 
obtained  his  release,  on  conditions  highly  favourable  to  the 
Normans,  only  to  pass  into  another  captivity  in  the  hands  of 
Hugues  of  Paris,  by  whose  intervention  the  Normans  had 
let  him  go.    He  remained  a  year  in  this  second  captivity, 
and  his  release  (a.d.  946)  was  soon  followed  by  a  renewal  of 
the  war,  in  which  Richard  and  Hugues  were  in  alliance 
against  Louis  and  his  supporters.    In  this  warfare  Richard 
grew  up,  signalising  his  courage  and  obtaining  thereby  his 
distinguishing  epithet  of  Sans-peur.    Louis  (a.d.  954)  and 
Hugues  (a.d.  956)  died  leaving  their  children  minors;  and 
the  obscure  annals  of  the  following  years  present  little 
worthy  of  notice. 

In  the  reign  of  Lot  ha  ire,  son  and  successor  of  Louis  IV., 
new  attempts,  either  by  treachery  or  force,  were  made  on 
the  person  and  dominions  of  Richard  (a.d.  963),  who  re- 
sorted for  assistance  to  the  king  of  Denmark  and  obtained 
the  support  of  an  auxiliary  force.  By  the  ravages  of  this 
barbarous  soldiery  the  king  and  his  chief  adviser,  Thibaut, 
count  of  Chart  res,  v/ere  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  On  the 
death  of  Louis  V.,  successor  of  Lo  thai  re,  Richard  was  one 
of  the  most  energetic  and  influential  supporters  of  Hugues 
Capet,  in  his  acceptance  or  perhaps  usurpation  of  the  throne 
of  France  (a.d.  987).  Richard  died  at  Fecamp  (a.d.  996), 
after  a  reijn  of  fifty-three  years,  in  which  he  had  displayed 
the  qualities  which  then  ranked  highest  in  public  esteem. 

The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  surnamed  Le 

Port,  w?^  distinguished  by  an  ovent  little  noticed  in  history, 

but  presentiuir  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of 

the  period.    The  peasantry  of  Normandie,  consisting  of  the 

eii'lauts  of  Romanised  Gauls  and  Franks,  of  those  who 


i  had  been  reduced  to  or  retained  in  an  inferior  coml  >  • 
the  settlement  of  the  Northmen  under  Rollo,  \M  tA 
who  had  subsequently  emigrated  from  other  parts  of  K 
determined  on  claiming  an  equality  of  privilege  and  «■, 
with  their  northern  conquerors.    In  this  resolutinr.  ; 
nothing  more  is  discernible  t  han  the  impatience  of  d: 
tion  and  wrong,  and  the  sentiment  of  national  indepri 
which  distinguished  other  popular  outbreaks  of \i  • 
subsequent  periods.      The  singularity  of  the  pro  • 
consists  in  the  deliberation  and  caution  with  which  ,i 
conducted. 

Secret  assemblies  were  held  in  each  county  of  the '. 
and  two  deputies  were  appointed  by  each  to  meet  in  a  :.• 
assembly  in  a  central  place,  to  maintain  their  preto 
perfect  equality  with  the  dominant  race.  The  plan  ?.< 
ever  discovered.    A  band  of  soldiers,  deapaichcl  , 
duke,  surprised  the  general  assembly  at  in  sittmc  - 
the  deputies  and  others  of  the  peasantry,  and  rau* . ; 
to  be  mutilated  by  cutting  off  their  hands  and:.  . 
them  home  to  strike  general    terror.     The  do;: 
abandoned,  and  the  peasantry  resigned  themsc. 
servitude  against  which  they  deemed  it  in  ram  to: \ 
(A.D.  997). 

The  reign  of  Richard  II.  is  also  remarkable  fur '' 
establishment  of  a  connection  between  the  affair* 
mandie  and  England,  then  governed  by  Ethclrct  II. 
weakest  prince  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty.  The : 
cident  which  brought  the  countries  into  contact  *  • 
marriage  of   Etbelred   with  Emma,  the  sister  «f  > 
Richard  (a.d.  1002).    In  the  following  year  host;, 
pear  to  have  broken  out  between  the  two  po*cr\ 
force,  landed  from  an  English  fleet,  was  rejK.ix-. 
attempt   to  ravage  the  duchy.     At  a  suhscq "a:  : 
Ethelred,  when  attacked  by  Sweyn,  king  of  Lta 
abandoned  by  his  subjects,  took  refuge  in  Norm: . 
1013-14) ;  until  recalled  by  his  subjects.  On  b:s  * 
wife  Emma  and  her  children  returned  to  Noimr . 
remained  under  the  care  of  Richard,  who  howler'  • 
active  measures  for  asserting  the  claim  of  his    • 
against  the  Danes.     Emma  herself  married  U.;-  - 
Dane,  the  usurper  of  her  children's  inheritance. 

Another  remarkable  event  marked  thia  reign.  R 
a  Norman  chieftain,  who  had  some  complaint  iga.-^  * 
ard,  proceeded  with  many   companions  to  K^  i. 
double  character  of  a  pilgrim  and  an  app^1 1 
authority  or  influence  of  the  pope  (aj>.  1016).  B<  lii  -• 
of  the  pontiff  he  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  1.  : 
princes  of  Benevento,  and  attacked  the  Greeks  it  S 
which  country  was  then  subject  to  the  emperors  oft 
tinople.      Many  young   Normans  encouraged  t*\  > 
Richard,  engaged  in  the  service  of  Rodulpb;  an'" 
pedition,  in  the  course  of  a  century,  led  to  thecal  > 
of  a  Norman  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  the  t«o  s- 
[Sicilies,  Kingdom  of.] 

In  the  internal  dissensions  of  France,  Richar! .  ' 
commonly  the   faithful    supporter  of  King  rU* 
had  succeeded  his  father,  Hugues  Capet    He  **  * 
in  various  struggles  with  the  other  powerful  ncbU- 
kingdom ;  in  his  contest  with  Eudes  II.,  count  d  *■ 
pagne  and  Blois  (a.d.  1016-23),  he  scrupled  not  to?- 
to  his  aid  the  savage  hosts  of  Norway  and  SfleoV: 
terror  caused  by  the  arrival  of  these  allies  led  to  u  • 
modation. 

On  the  death  of  Richard  II.  (a.d.  1026  or  102: ).  >; 
son  Richard  HI.  succeeded  to  the  throne.    S*,c  •' 
accession  he  had  a  war  with  his  brother  Robert, « 
inherited  a  district  of  the  duchy  in  subordinate 
duke.     He  obliged  him  to  submit;  but,  imroed.^  - 
return  to  Rouen,  he  died  under  circumstance*  »b«  • 
strong  suspicion  of  poison ;  and  the  vacant  duchy  tv 
by  Robert,  whose  character  and  exploits  obtain^ : 
the  twofold  epithet  of  Le  Magnifique  (the  ma^mc 
Le  Diable  (the  Devil).     He  had  to  struggle  &•  * 
rebellion  of  his  vassals,  who  were  encouraged  tor.- ' 
by  the  odium  which  attached  to  him  as  the  rci  >  * 
derer  of  his  brother  and  lord.     But  he  triumph"1* <u 
opponents,  and  became  the  arbiter  of  the  dispuky 
his  neighbours,  restoring  Baudouin  or  Bald*"'  » ' ', 
to  his  country  (a.d.  10.30).  and  enabling (a.d.  I"'i!il 
to  mount  the  throne  of  France  in  spite  of  the  »{!** 
Constance,  the  queen-mother,  and  her  younger  s 
duke  of  Bourgogne.    Henri,  in  return  for  lu»  p^     \ 
port,  ceded  to  him  as  a  fief  the  district  betwet*nt*  i 
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The  death  of  William  and  the  absence  of  Robert  gave 
epportunity  to  Henri  to  seise  the  throne  of  England ;  but 
his  band*  were  too  full  to  allow  him  to  make  any  attempt 
en  Normandie,  which  quietly  submitted  to  the  dominion  of 
Robert  on  his  return  (a.d.  1101)  from  the  crusade.  In  1102, 
at  the  invitation  of  his  partisans,  Robert  landed  in  England 
to  dispute  the  crown  of  that  kingdom ;  but  seeing  little  hope 
of  success,  came  to  an  agreement  with  his  brother,  and  re- 
turned. The  political  necessities  of  Henri  obliged  him  to 
leave  Robert  for  a  time  in  possession  of  Normandie,  which, 
under  his  weak  sway,  was  torn  by  anarchy  and  dissension; 
hut  as  Henri  gained  stability,  he  began  his  encroachments 
on  his  brother,  whom  (aj>.  1106)  he  assailed  with  an  army 
of  Anglo-Normans.  The  discontent  of  Robert's  subjects 
favoured  his  designs :  he  took  Bayeux  after  a  stout  resistance, 
and  burned  it,  and  Caen  surrendered;  but  Falaise  and 
Tinchebray  resisted.  The  two  brothers  engaged  in  con- 
flict under  the  walls  of  the  last-named  town;  Robert  was 
defeated  and  taken,  and  an  English  army  conquered  Nor- 
mandie, as,  forty  years  before,  a  Norman  army  had  con- 
quered England.  Robert  died,  after  a  long  captivity,  a.d. 
1134.    [HbnryI.] 

Henri  governed  with  vigour  the  conn  try  which  he  had 
unjustly  acquired.  He  put  a  stop  to  internal  warfare,  re- 
sumed or  compelled  the  restoration  of  many  grants  made 
by  his  brother,  restored  to  the  Church  the  possessions  that 
in  a  time  of  discord  had  been  wrested  from  it,  and  regained 
possession  of  all  that  had  belonged  to  his  father.  His 
attempts  to  possess  himself  of  the  person  of  Guillaume,  son 
and  heir  of  Robert,  who  took  refuge  in  France,  led  to 
mutual  jealousy  and  distrust  between  him  and  Louis  VI. 
Le  Grot,  king  of  France.  The  counts  of  Flanders  and 
Anjou  allied  themselves  with  Louis,  and  war  broke  out 
(ad.  1106),  and  continued  for  two  years.  After  a  short 
cessation  it  broke-out  again  (a.d.  1111),  and  the  discontent 
of  some  Norman  lords  added  to  the  difficulties  of  Henri ; 
but  he  managed  to  draw  the  count  of  Aujou  over  to  his 
side :  the  count  of  Flanders  was  dead,  and  he  forced  Louis 
to  conclude  a  disadvantageous  peace  (a.d.  1114). 

Guillaume,  the  son  of  Robert,  was  now  of  age;  and  com- 
passion for  his  lot  and  that  of  his  captive  father,  and  dislike 
to  the  stern  government  of  Henri,  had  disposed  the  Norman 
lords  to  revolt.  Louis  and  the  young  count  of  Flanders 
embraced  the  party  of  Guillaume,  and  attacked  Normandie, 
but  without  success  (jld.  1117).  The  count  of  Anjou  having 
joined  their  party,  they  renewed  their  attack ;  the  Norman 
lords  revolted  (a.d.  1118),  and  Henri  seemed  on  the  pojnt 
of  losing  the  duchy ;  but  a  succession  of  favourable  events 
enabled  him  to  regain  the  superiority,  and  by  the  mediation 
of  the  pope,  Calixtus  II.,  peace  was  restored  (a.d.  1119). 
New  discontents  and  troubles  broke  out  after  the  death  of 
Guillaume,  the  only  legitimate  son  of  Henri,  who  was  drowned 
in  his  passage  from  Normandie  to  England  (a.d.  1120).  It 
is  likely  that  these  discontents  were  caused  or  augmented 
by  the  fear  that  Normandie  and  England  would  become 
mere  provinces  of  Germany  by  the  marriage  of  Maud,  or 
Mathilde,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henri,  with  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  Henri  V.,  which  had  taken  place  a.d.  1114, 
when  the  princess  was  only  ten  years  old.  The  king  of 
England  however  obtained  the  recognition  of  his  daughter 
as  heiress  to  England  and  Normandie,  and  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  the  emperor  (a.d.  1125)  married  her  a.d. 
1129,  notwithstanding  the  repugnance  of  his  nobles,  and  of 
Maud  herself,  to  the  son  of  the  count  of  Anjou,  Geoffroi 
Plantagenet,  who  succeeded,  by  the  abdication  of  his  father, 
to  the  county  of  Anjou  and  its  dependencies,  in  the  same 
year  in  which  the  marriage  was  celebrated. 

The  death  of  Guillaume,  son  of  Duke  Robert,  and  claimant 
of  Normandie  (a.d.  1128),  seemed  to  secure  the  great  object 
of  Henri's  cares,  the  quiet  succession  of  his  daughter.  But 
notwithstanding  this  favourable  event,  his  latter  days  were 
embittered  by  the  quarrels  of  himself  and  his  daughter  with 
Geoffroi  of  Anjou;  and  on  his  death  (a.d.  1135),  his  cares 
were  frustrated  by  the  usurpation  of  his  nephew  Etienne, 
or  Stephen,  count  of  Boulogne.  Usurpation  led  to  civil 
war,  and  both  England  and  Normandie  suffered  from 
a  long  series  of  hostilities,  and  from  the  consequent  social 
disorganization.  Geoffroi  and  his  allies,  with  a  powerful 
army  (a.d.  1136),  entered  the  duchy,  which  was  almost 
defenceless ;  but  the  cruelty  of  his  ravages  provoked  the 
hostility  of  the  people,  who  were  disposed  to  recognise  him ; 
and  the  resistance  of  the  peasantry,  and  a  wound  which  he 
received,  led  to  his  retreat.    Etienne  passed  over  from  Eng- 


land to  Normandie  (a.d.  1137),  and  did  bouagt  tL 
VI.  for  that  duchy ;  but  he  too  displeased  ha  iubJKs  * 
returned  to  England,  and  the  duchy  remained » t 
master  until  a.d.  1 144,  when  it  was  conouered  by  Gr 
who,  in  bis  turn,  did  homage  for  it  to  the  king  of  F: 
now  Louis  VIL,  and  Maud  exercised  a  goterontti', 
more  than  nominal  until  a.d.  1151,  when  Geoffroi  dw. 
was  succeeded  in  his  Anjevin  and  Norman  ttues  j 
son  Henri,  afterwards  Henry  II.  of  England. 

Henri  had  indeed  been  invested  with  the  rights 
parents  over  Normandie  before  Geoffroi's  death  u.u 
and  the  recognition  of  his  investiture  by  the  king  of  F- 
had  been  purchased  by  the  cession  of  Le  Vetin  Ncr. 
In  A.D.  1152  he  married  Eleonore,  duchess  of  Aqc 
from  whom  Louis  VII.  of  France  had  just  been  &> 
This  union,  by  uniting  under  one  chieftain  Nxr 
Anjou,  and  Aqiiitaine,  rendered  his  power  lupenor 
of  the  king  of  France :   be  managed  to  break  up  i : 
league  formed  against  him,  restored  to  his  domn: 
fiefs  which  his  father  had  alienated,  repressed  a  n?bc 
the  barons  of  Aquitaine,  and,  in  1154,  raised  hupc/ 
to  its  acme  by  his  succession,  on  the  death  of  E:*  \ 
Stephen,  to  the  crown  of  England.    His  right  to  h; .  • 
disputed  by  his  younger  brother  Geoffroi,  on  then. 
that  his  father  had  bequeathed  it  to  him.   This  *»  - 
and  Henri  had  sworn  to  execute  his  father's  will;  r: 
pope  absolved  him  from  the  obligation  of  his  o*l. 
king  of  France,  who  had  undertaken  GeoSroTs  <*.»* 
won  over  by  his  address ;    and  the  defrauded  pr.ra 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  lands  unfortified  i-  . 
pension  from  his  brother  (a.d.  1156). 

The  talent  and  ambition  of  Henri,  his  externa  £:• 
aggrandisement,  his  struggles  with  Louis  VII.  efFr." 
and  his  memorable  contest  with  Becket,  are  more. 
another  place.    [Henry  II.]    The  history  of  Nonnir 
involved  in  that  of  the  sovereign.    In  1 1 68  Henri  .:•< 
his  eldest  son  (also  called  Henri)  with  the  duthr,  \n 
not  admit  him  to  the  administration  of  the  jra?" 
and  this  constituted  one  of  the  grievances  alleg&J ' 
young  prince  to  justify  his  subsequent  rebellion.  L-  •  * 
of  France,  who  supported  him,  besieged  RraerW ' 
a  gross  breach  of  faith,  he  was  on  the  point  of  ubr* 
1174).    The  arrival  of  Henri  with  a  ■tranf  ssd;  *^  -^ 
ban 90ns,  or  mercenaries  (whose  employment «  P- 
preparing  the  downfal  of  the  feudal  system),  offlt*1*^' 
to  raise  the  siege,  and  peace  was  soon  after  re»wd-  fr' 
died  in  1189,  worn  out  and  broken-hearted  bj  t^  *»  ■ 
titude  and  perpetual  rebellions  of  his  children.  H »  • 
and  third  sons,  Henri  and  Geoffroi,  had  preceded : 
the  tomb. 

Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  or  the  Lion-hearted  sue*  * 
father  in  Normandie  as  well  as  in  England.  Heh>   ' 
his  father's  death,  and  while  in  rebellion  against  he : 
homage  to  Philippe  II.  Auguste,  king  of  France. } 
duchy  and  all  the  other  fiefs  possessed  by  bt»  *- 
France.    He  was  crowned  as  d uke  of  Normandie  ifa 
ther's  death  and  before  his  own  departure  on  the  uVjdf 
[Richard  I.]    During  his  captivity  in  Germany  w 
was  attacked  by  the  king  of  France,  who  took  aewni  ■ 
but  failed  in  his  attempt  on  Rouen  f  jld.  1 193).  T? 
chery  of  Prince  Jean  or  John,  Richard's  brother,  af** 
a  fair  prospect  of  wresting  the  duchy  from  its  ngbtf ■> 
but  the  release  of  Richard  and  the  double  treachcrr  • 
frustrated  his  plans,  and  a  petty  yet  destructiu  »^ 
lowed,  which,  though  interrupted  by  a  short  pea* l" ' 
the  two  kings,  and  by  some  subsequent  temporary 
sions  of  arms,  continued  till   the  death  of  R<"*-' 
1 199),  an  event  which  happened  in  the  course  of  tr 
struggle,  but  which  led  to  consequences  of  then**1 
ant  character,  especially  to  Normandie. 

The  duchy  of  Normandie  was  now  last  apprw- 
term  of  its  existence.   The  conquests  and  other  »'> 
made  by  its  rulers  had  in  reality  impoverished  and  ~ 
it    The  energies  of  William  the  Conqueror  were 
invasion  of  England,  directed  to  the  confirmai 
successful  dominion  over  that  kingdom.    The 
unsteady  rule  of  Robert,  his  eldest  son,  prevent**  >  * 
tion  which  might  have  protracted  the  power  and  th- 
ence of  the  duchy,  and  threw  the  government  into  t* 
of  Henri  I.,  who  entertained  a  jealousy  of  the  **• 
mans,  and  limited  his  favour  and  confidence  to  Ax  * 
man  and  Breton  chieftains,    The  extension  of  tl* 
of  Henri  1L  divided  his  attention,  and  provoke!  i< 
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are  pastured  for  aoout  two  months ;  but  they  are  from  50  to 
60  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  village.  Along  the  west- 
ern shores,  owing  to  their  steepness  and  the  western  gales  to 
which  the  declivities  are  exposed,  the  mountains  are  quite 
bare.  But  along  the  shores  of  the  inlets,  or  fiords,  there 
are  level  tracts  of  moderate  extent,  which  arepartly  covered 
with  tall  pines,  and  are  partly  cultivated.  The  clear  blue 
water  of  these  inlets,  the  high  mountains  rising  from  their 
shores  with  a  steep  ascent,  varied  by  the  forests  and  culti- 
vated spots,  give  to  the  whole  a  degree  of  beauty  and  sub- 
limity which  is  hardly  surpassed  in  any  country  on  the 
globe.  The  scanty  and  scattered  population  find  their 
subsistence  mainly  in  the  deep  sea,  which  contains  fish  in 
abundance.  The  beauty  of  these  inlets  is  sometimes  much 
increased  by  the  falls  of  water  from  the  high  rocks  which 
surround  them.  Some  of  these  falls  pour  down  perpendicu- 
larly from  a  great  height,  as  the  Feigum  Foss  (or  Fall),  700 
feet,  the  Sevle  Foss,  1000  feet,  and  the  Keel  Foss,  2000  feet. 
These  three  cataracts  occur  on  the  shores  of  the  Sogne 
Fiord.  On  the  Hardanger  Fiord  are  the  Skyttie  Foss,  900 
feet  high,  and  the  Boring  Foss,  likewise  900  feet  high.  The 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen  may  be  considered 
to  commence  about  100  miles  from  the  western  coast,  near 
8°  £.  long.  This  slope  is  much  less  rapid  than  the  western, 
occupying  about  50  miles  in  width,  and  descending  in  this 
space  about  4500  feet.  Its  surface  is  exceedingly  broken, 
consisting  of  precipitous  ridges,  which  have  flat  and  some- 
times extensive  plains  at  their  tops,  and  of  deep  narrow 
valleys.  Though  a  few  of  the  ridges,  as  the  Hailing  Skar- 
ven  (5436  feet),  the  Gousta  Field  (5522  feet),  rise  above  the 
line  of  trees,  the  valleys  and  a  large  portion  of  the  declivities 
of  the  lower  mountains  are  covered  with  extensive  woods, 
and  the  largest  and  best  portion  of  the  timber  exported  from 
Norway  comes  from  this  region.  But  the  valleys  are  gene- 
rally too  high  for  cultivation,  though  they  supply  good  pas- 
turage. Many  of  the  valleys  are  occupied  by  deep  and 
extensive  lakes,  especially  near  the  beginning  of  the  descent. 
Several  of  these  lakes  are  from  2000  to  3000  feet  above  the 
sea-level. 

The  highest  part  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen  is  situated  at 
the  innermost  recess  of  the  Sogne  Fiord,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Hurungernc.  Its  surface  is  covered  with  snow 
nearly  all  the  year  round.  The  Skagstols  Tind,  which  is 
7647  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  highest  summit  of  this 
mountain-mass  which  has  been  measured.  Contiguous  to 
the  Hurungerne,  on  the  north-west,  is  the  Sogne  Field, 
which  is  somewhat  lower ;  but  west  of  the  Sogne  Field  lie  the 
Justedals,  or  Snee  Briien,  an  immense  sheet  of  perpetual 
snow  and  ice,  covering  a  surface  of  more  than  600  square 
miles.  This  is  by  far  the  largest  mass  of  ice  iu  Europe,  as 
the  large  snow-fields  which  surround  the  Finster  Aarhorn 
and  the  Jungfrau  do  not  occupy  more  than  200  square 
miles.  The  elevation  of  the  Snee  Briien  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  estimated  that  the  lower  parts  do  not  descend  below 
6000  feet,  and  that  the  more  elevated  portions  attain  7000 
feet  above  the  sea.  From  the  sides  or  this  mass  descend 
glaciers,  which  terminate  in  several  lakes  at  their  base. 
The  Folgo  Fonden  is  another  remarkable  and  elevated 
mountain-mass ;  it  is  situated  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Hardanger  Fiord,  and  partly  occupies  the  peninsula  formed 
by  this  long  frith  and  one  of  its  branches,  the  Sor  Fiord. 
The  masses  of  ice  covering  its  summit  extend  25  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  1 0  miles  in  average  width,  so  that 
they  occupy  a  surface  of  250  square  miles.  Its  elevation  is 
stated  at  5427  feet,  but  as  glaciers  descend  from  the  sides  to 
a  height  of  only  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  the  summit 
must  rise  above  the  snow-line,  as  no  glaciers  can  descend 
from  a  mountain  which  is  not  always  covered  with  snow. 
Its  elevation  consequently  must  be  greater,  or  the  snow-line 
in  60°  N.  lat.  must  occur  at  a  lower  elevation  than  5600  feet. 
We  suspect  the  latter  to  be  the  case.  From  this  glacier  ice 
is  brought  to  London  when  there  has  been  no  frost  in  Eng- 
land during  the  winter. 

The  most  northern  portion  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen  is  the 
Dovre  Field,  in  tho  southern  and  highest  part  of  which  is 
the  Snee-hattcn  (snow-hat),  which  rises  to  7489  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  more  than  3000  feet  above  the  mountain  plain 
on  which  it  stands.  The  northern  and  lower  parts  of  the 
Dovre  Field  approach  the  entrance  of  theTiondhiem  Fiord 
or  Bay  of  Trondhiem. 

Tho  mountain  plains  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen  terminate 
with  the  Dovre  Field.  East  of  1 0°  E.  long,  the  rocky  masses 
do  not  extend  in  plains,  nor  do  they  constitute  a  continuous 


range;  still  the  country  between  61°  30'  and  63' N,  v. 
and  between  10°  and  11°  30'  E.  long,  is  a  mountain  rev*. 
its  surface  being  in  general  more  than  2000  feeuW:. 
sea-level,  and  there  being  only  a  few  valleys  which  * . 
below  that  elevation.    Its  surface  is  exceedingly  bra. 
and  presents  a  continuous  succession  of  ascents  indaV  - 
Neither  the  mountains  nor  the  intervening  nllej*  o  • 
a  large  space;  mountains  generally  extend  fronnmi 
south,  in  the  direction  of  the  whole  system,  but  tbeyr 
continue  for  a  few  miles  without  being  broken  by  de- 
pressions.   Still  more  rarely  do  their  summits  pre*-: 
level  surface.    Many  of  the  valleys  are  only  ravines,  » 
however  widen  towards  the  border  of  the  mountains. 
so  as  to  become  narrow  valleys,  and  to  admit  cuUw 
which  even  extends  on  the  declivities  of  themounu- 
some  elevation.    The  whole  region  is  wooded,  ttau?1  « 
timber-trees  are  not  so  large  as  on  the  eastern  dtri.\   . 
the  mountain-plains.     Several  of  the  mountains  roe . 
the  line  of  trees,  but  only  a  few  attain  the  snowline  \ 
Tron  Fiellet  (near  62°  N.  lat.)  is  5593  feet,  and  the  - 
fiellen  (near  63°  N.  lat.)  is  5747  feet  high. 

The  scanty  population  of  the  countries  adjacent ' 
Norrska  Fiellen,  and  the  great  facilities  for  commusr 
by  sea,  account  for  the  small  number  of  roads  wbn 
verse  this  extensive  mountain  region.    Only  two  rati 
fit  for  carriages;  one  of  these  roads  connects  the  u- 
cipal  towns  of  Norway,  Christiania  and  Bergen.  1: 
from  Christiania  northward,  skirting  the  eastern  sto 
an  extensive  lake,  the  Rands  Fiord,  at  the  nortben  ■ 
mity  of  which  it  turns  west,  and  begins  to  ascend  thm- 
declivity  of  the  mountain  mass.    It  passes  over  tit 
land  in  a  depression  lying  near  61°  N.  laL,bc«>. 
Hurungerne  on  the  north  and  Mount  Sule  Turf 
south.  The  highest  point  of  the  road  does  not  much  ' 
3000  feet  above  the  sea,  from  which  elevation  it  Jfc •» 
a  narrow  valley  between  high  mountains  to  the  &">:«. 
and  then  traverses  a  hilly  and  broken  tract  till  it  '• 
the  Sodra  Oester  Fiord  and  Bergen.    The  second  r, 
from  Christiania  to  Trondhiem.    It  tuns  from  Ck. 
north-north-east  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the!  • 
Miosen ;  then  along  the  eastern  shore  of  that  like** 
banks  of  the  river  Lougen,  which  falls  into  tbe  like. 
ascending  the  valley  of  this  river  nearly  to  to  *  a-' 
extremity  in  a  north-north-western  direction,!**1^4*1'' 
Dovre  Field  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  p»^  vt*t ' 
base  of  the  Snee-hatten,  where  it  attains  an  eta* 
more  than  4500  feet.    As  snow-storms  are  wrj  «* 
even  in  summer  in  this  elevated  region,  and  tnw 
exposed  to  great  danger  during  these  storms  in  an  it 
bited  region,   four  Jleld-stuer,  or  houses  of  irfu» 
been  erected  ever  since  the  thirteenth  century;  ifo? 
in  a  space  of  about  ten  miles.    The  road  then  d**| 
a  northern  direction  to  the  valley  of  the  Drir  *|' 
through  a  depression  in  the  mountains  into  tbe  w' 
Orkel  Elf,  and  through  another  depression  wilothi' 
Guul  Elf,  which  it  follows  to  the  vicinity  of  W- 
carriage-road  leads  from  Trondhiem  to  RSraas,  b\  *• 

Eroduce  of  the  copper-mines  of  the  last-roentiom- 
rought  to  the  port  to  be  shipped.    This  road  U  ' 
road  to  Christiania  as  far  as  it  lies  in  the  vallej  ct u. 
Elf,  and  then  runs  along  this  river  to  its  sourey- 
crosses  a  mountain-side,  probably  more  than  3000  fo 
the  sea,  west  of  the  lake  of  Oresund,  whence  iu-* 
to  Roraas,  which  is  somewhat  more  than  2500  <«'  • 
the  sea,  ; 

The  most  frequented  road,  as  it  appears,  is  that  *■ 
in  the  deep  depression  of  the  mountains  between  6j  * 
64c  N.  lat.,  which  divides  the  Norrska  Fiellen  froo '■ 
len,  and  by  which  the  western  districts  of  Swedish  V 
bring  their  produce  to  the  harbour  of  Trondhiisa  ■ 
ference  to  taking  it  to  the  harbours  on  the  Golf  d  * 
It  runs  from  the  town  of  Oresund  in  Oreswnds  U"  ^ 
northern  side  of  the  lake  of  Storsjon,  and  aftei  J-" 
along  the  southern  base  of  Mount  Areskutan,  vttf.  ' 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  it  traverses  the  bout*1 
between  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  its  highest  lerc 
west  of  Stalstugan,  where  it  is  little  more  200Q.* 
Hence  it  descends  in  the  valley  of  the  Suul  Elf  to  "\ 
extremity  of  the  Trondhiem  Fiord,  along  the  snort*' • 
it  continues  to  the  town  of  that  name. 
-  North  of  the  depression  in  which  this  road  he>  *•' 
Kiblen  mountains,  or  the  northern  part  of  the  Scr 
range*  they  present  a  different  character, fot»*:*  • 
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nnge;  they  ere  situated  in  the  lower  country  which  ex- 
tends south-east  of  it.  Silver  occurs  at  Kongsberg  and 
Iarlsberg  in  Norway,  and  at  the  Nasafiell  in  Pitea  Lapp- 
mark;  hut  it  is  worked  only  in  the  first- mentioned  place. 
Copper  is  found  in  the  Dovre  Field,  at  Roraas,  Medal,  and 
Selby ;  the  mines  of  Roraas  are  productive.  Lead  is  also 
found  in  the  southern  district  of  Norway,  and  at  the  Nasa- 
fiell. Cobalt  occurs  in  several  places  on  the  eastern  de- 
clivity of  the  Norrska  Fiellen ;  zinc,  marble,  and  slate  also 
abound  in  severalplaces. 

(Von  Buch's  Travels  through  Norway  and  Lapland; 
Elliot's  Letters  from  the  North  of  Europe;  Everest's 
Journey  through  Norway,  Lapland,  and  part  of  Sweden  ; 
Wahlenberg's  Reise  auf  den  Sulitelma ;  Schubert's  Reise 
nturch  doe  sudliche  und  ostliche  Schweden;  Barrow's  Visit 
to  Iceland. 
NORRTELGE.  [Swkdbn.] 
NORTE,  RIO  DEL.  [Mexican  States.] 
NORTH  AMERICA.  [America,  North.] 
NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS.  When  the  Euro- 
peans began  to  visit  the  coast  of  North  America,  they  found 
that  continent  inhabited  by  a  great  number  of  nations  which 
had  made  little  progress  in  civilization,  as  the  term  is  un- 
derstood in  Europe,  and  were  therefore  called  savages.  To 
judge  from  the  structure  of  their  body,  they  all  seemed  to 
belong  to  the  same  race.  But  it  was  afterwards  discovered 
that  in  the  most  northern  regions  there  were  tribes  which 
differed  considerably  from  the  rest  in  their  physical  charac- 
ter. These  northern  tribes,  which  belong  to  one  na- 
tion and  speak  one  language,  are  called  Esquimaux,  and 
the  description  which  M'Keevor  gives  of  their  personal  ap- 
pearance is  inserted  in  the  article  Esquimaux.  The  same 
author  indicates  the  differences  which  exist  between  them 
and  the  other  tribes  in  his  description  of  the  Crees.  [Crbbs.] 
If  we  compare  this  latter  description,  and  the  drawings  of  the 
heads,  prefixed  to  ChappeU's  'Voyage  to  Newfoundland,' 
with  the  drawings,  in  Kotzebue's *  Voyage  of  Discovery,'  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Kotsebue  8ound,  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  round  Hudson's 
Bay  and  those  of  the  north-western  extremity  of  North 
America  belong  to  the  same  race.  The  inhabitants  of  Kot- 
sebue Sound  exhibit  the  features  of  the  Mongol  race,  the 
broadest  part  of  their  face  being  somewhat  below  the  eyes, 
from  which  point  the  face  narrows  towards  the  chin  and  to- 
wards the  upper  part  of  the  head,  thus  producing  some 
resemblance  to  a  lozenge,  according  to  an  expression  of  Dr. 
Fr.  Buchanan,  in  his  description  of  the  inhabitants  of  India 
without  the  Ganges.  The  broadest  part  of  the  face  in  the 
North  Americans  who  live  east  of  the  Chippewyan  range  is 
in  the  upper  part,  as  far  down  as  the  cheek-bones,  whence  the 
face  narrows  to  the  chin.  Humboldt  observes  that  the  fore- 
head of  the  Americans  is  considerably  inclined  backwards, 
and  with  it  the  whole  facial  line,  while  in  the  Mongols  it 
approaches  much  more  to  the  form  of  the  skull  of  the  Cau- 
casian race.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  America  has  not 
been  entirely  peopled  by  any  of  the  nations  which  inhabit  the 
eastern  countries  of  Asia,  for  all  of  them,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Siara  to  Behring's  Strait,  exhibit  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  Mongol  race.  It  is  only  the  tribes  scattered  along  the 
north-western  shores  that  resemble  those  which  inhabit  the 
north-eastern  coast  of  Asia.  Kotsebue  did  not  observe  any 
difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  Kotsebue  Sound  and 
the  Tschukutskoi,  except  that  the  latter  were  something 
taller  and  stouter. 

Besides  the  language  of  the  Esquimaux,  which  is  peculiar 
to  that  nation,  the  North  American  tribes  inhabiting  the 
country  east  of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains  seem  to  speak 
three  principal  languages,  with  a  multiplicity  of  dialects  pe- 
culiar to  individual  tribes.  The  most  southern  language  is 
spoken  by  the  tribes  to  which,  since  their  emigration  in  1837 
and  1838,  the  countries  have  been  assigned  which  lie  on  both 
sides  of  Red  River,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Arkansas  river, 
namely  the  Creeks,  Chickasaws,  Chock  taws,  Seminoles, 
Cherokee*,  and  some  smaller  tribes.  The  Iroquois  is  spoken 
by  the  Mongwo,  or  six  nations,  in  New  York,  the  Wyandots 
in  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Upper  Canada,  and  some  other  tribes 
near  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Superior.  The  Lenni-lenap6, 
Algonquin,  or  Cree  language,  is  used  by  all  the  tribes  in- 
habiting the  country  west  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  also  by  those 
who  occupy  the  tract  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Chip- 
pewyan mountains.  The  nomadic  tribes  of  the  desert  ex- 
tending along  these  mountains  southward  to  the  Red  River 
<>f  *ha  Mississippi  seem  to  speak  the  same  language,  which 
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appears  also  to  be  spoken  in  the  countries  west  of  ta» 
pewyan  rauge  and  south  of  the  Columbia  river.  \k. 
respect  to  the  languages  spoken  in  the  other  pit* 
north-western  coast  of  America,  our  information  nw  > 
to  enable  us  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  their  conn*-. 
affinity. 

When  the  Europeans  began  to  settle  on  the  enters  •; 
of  North  America,  the  adjacent  countries  sere  inL: 
aboriginal  tribes,  some  of  which  are  staled  to  h«  • 
very  numerous.    In  the  space  of  about  200  year*  u,  • 
these  tribes  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  others  L-..  4 
the  eastern  country  and  retreated  into  the  inten  r  ii 
destruction  of  these  tribes  is  owing  to  thewttl.v  ■, 
Europeans  in  America.    It  is  generally  supposed  tu:    » 
been  brought  about  partly  by  the  extension  of  cu.l  . 
by  which  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  aborigine*  *t:  .► 
dually  limited,  so  that  they  could  not  find  6ubti»lena  -  . 
chase,  and  partly  by  the  war  which  the  settlers  ur 
against  them.    But  we  are  inclined  to  think  thai :  -  • 
efficient  cause  in  bringing  about  their  destruction  n* : 
of  fire-arms,  by  which  the  wars,  which  always  exstV  • 
single  tribes,  were  rendered  much  more  destroctiu 
The  small-pox  was  probably  not  quite  so  destructive .  j 
musket ;  vet  even  a  few  years  ago  several  numer  u. 
were  much  reduced  by  that  disease,  and  the  Maaar* 
nearly  annihilated  by  iu    Owing  to  these  and  other  -.  « 
the  number  of  aborigines  in  the  countries  conugiw ' 
Atlantic  had  been  so  much  reduced,  that  at  the  cons " 
ment  of  this  century  only  a  few  tribes  were  fowl    «  j 
United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  sod  still  f<* '  - 
the  British  colonies  of  New  Brunswick  and  Lower  l> 
where  they  were  only  in  possession  of  the  rocky  and  c 
region  which  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  SlU 
river  below  the  town  of  Quebec.    In  labrador  i-*- 
and  the  other  countries  surrounding  Hudson's  Bay  u :  • 
tribes  still  exist. 

The  number  of  Indians  in  the  countries  east  of  the*' 
sissippi  was,  in  recent  times,  comparatively  small.  T  • 
habited  distinct  districts,  hut  were  surrounded  by  t  * 
population.    The  whites  did  not  always  behaw  tow  *   - 
according  to  the  rules  of  justice,  and  this  created  li* 
the  minds  of  the  Indians.    Accordingly  the  Indui*  i  < 
joined  the  enemies  of  the  republic,  as  appeared  in  J- '  ■ 
they  joined  the  Spaniards,  and  in  1B12,  when  la?  *'■»    - 
British.    The  general  government  of  the  tjn\led but* v 
well  aware  of  the  danger  of  having  such  subjects*^-  '• 
territories,  who,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  siawU*  ■ ' 
coalesced  with  the  other  inhabitants,  nor  was  it  prof*  * 
ever  would.   The  government  accordingly  wished  i»  •- 
them  to  those  parts  of  their  territories  where  no  inw 
an  enemy  could  be  feared,  to  place  them,  if  pot*.bj<  *■  * 
they  would  have  no  connection  with  the  great  ball    - 
white  population.    Still  no  effective  steps  for  tb  ^ 
were  taken  till  1834,  when  the  state  of  Georgia  lh 
the  Cherokees  from  it*  territories,  and  at  the  »* 
the  Seminoles  in  Florida  began  to  make  sir t!- 
white  neighbours.    The  executive  of  the  geoerai » 
ment  was  now  empowered  to  remove  the  Indian*  ; 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  under  treaties,  end  v  *■ 
them  territories  with  fixed  boundaries,  and  st  ii» ' 
time  to  declare  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  fc ' 
to  settle  among  them,  except  some  few  mechanics  «*> : 
be  required  for   agricultural   purposes,  especial 
smiths,  wheelwrights,  and  millers.  The  country  u»? 
them  is  situated  to  the  west  of  the  states  of  Arttf>" 
Missouri,  and  of  the  new  territory  of  Iowa.  The  £**■<• 
of  this  country  consists  of  extensive  prairies  with^i  v 
water,  and  is  quite  un6t  for  white  settlers.    But<v  - 
bottoms  occur  along  the  rivers*  which  are  coraw**- 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  scanty  population  of  Iwlu!> 
cultivated  with  care.     It  is  very  improbable  that  fr i 
States  will  ever  be  attacked  by  an  enemy  froay 
and  they  have  now  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Indian 
with  their  enemies.    The  plan  has  been  well  "»» 
the  general  government  has  acted  with  more  thai'  <■ 
liberality.    A  good  price  was  stipulated  for  the  <»* 
the  tracts  inhabited  by  the  Indians,  and  die  to- 
divided  into  three  unequal  parts,  according  to  the 
stances  of  each  tribe.    One  part  of  the  mone)  «» 
priated  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debts  which  the  i" 
the  individuals  composing  them  had  contracted  ^> 
white  neighbours;  another  part  was  appropriated  t   - 
the  expanses  of  their  removal  and  those  iacurt*.  •• 
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occupy  the  bunting-grounds  of  the  Osagcs,  Pawnees,  Otoes 
and  Missourias,  and  Omahas ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
circumstance  will  lead  to  some  hostilities.  It  is  hoped  how- 
ever that  they  will  not  be  destructive  or  lasting,  as  these 
tribes  do  not  depend  entirely  on  the  produce  of  the  chace  for 
their  subsistence,  but  cultivate  their  lands,  though  only  to 
a  small  extent. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  all  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 
North  America  originally  obtained  their  subsistence  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  that  agriculture  was  introduced 
among  them  by  the  Europeans.  But  this  opinion  appears 
to  be  in  some  degree  erroneous,  for  most  of  these  tribes  cul- 
tivated the  ground  to  a  small  extent,  and  raised  maize, 
pumpkins,  melons,  and  tobacco.  This  amount  of  agriculture 
was  not  limited  to  the  tribes  which  inhabited  the  southern 
states  of  the  Union,  but  extended  to  those  in  the  valley  of 
the  Missouri  to  its  great  bend  (near  47°  N.  lat),  where  the 
Mandans  and  Minitaries  lived  in  permanent  villages,  and 
cultivated  maize  and  some  vegetables  even  when  they  were 
first  visited  by  the  whites.  Hie  labour  of  the  fields  how- 
ever was  entirely  left  to  the  squaws,  or  women,  and  limited  to 
what  could  be  done  with  the  hoe.  The  produce  thus  raised 
was  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  tne  families,  and  the 
deficiency  was  supplied  by  the  produce  of  the. chace.  Most 
of  the  tribes  bordering  on  the  newly  settled  Indians  are  in 
this  semi-barbarous  condition,  as  the  Osages  on  the  Osage 
river,  the  Kanzas  on  the  Kanzas,  the  Pawnees  on  the 
Platte  river,  the  Otoes  and  Missourias,  and  the  Omahas, 
who  live  in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  north  of  its  confluence 
with  the  Platte  or  Nebraska  river,  and  finally  the  Mandans 
and  Minitaries.  The  tribes  which  occupy  the  country  be- 
tween the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  are  not  more  advanced 
in  civilization ;  but  these  tribes  have  lately  begun  to  use  the 
plough,  and  even  the  male  population  arc  inclined  to  take 
part  in  agricultural  labours. 

The  aboriginal  tribes,  which  entirely  subsist  on  the  produce 
of  the  chace,  and  have  no  permanent  residence,  are  found 
within  the  territories  of  the  United  States  only  along  the 
Chippewyan  mountains,  and  range  over  the  extensive  de- 
sert which  stretches  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  about 
400  miles  eastward.  The  number  of  these  wandering  tribes 
is  very  great,  but  most  of  them  belong  to  two  great  nations, 
known  by  the  names  of  the  Sioux  and  Blackfeet.  The 
several  tribes  of  the  Sioux  of  the  Upper  Missouri  speak  the 
same  language,  and  range  over  the  whole  extent  of  country 
from  the  Mandan  villages  to  the  head  of  the  rivers  Platte 
and  Arkansas.  Some  of  their  tribes  occupy  the  country  east 
of  the  Missouri,  and  extend  eastward  to  St.  Peter's  river. 
The  Blackfeet  chiefly  inhabit  the  mountainous  country 
which  extends  around  and  among  the  different  rivers  by 
which  the  Missouri  is  formed ;  but  they  extend  their  hunt- 
ing excursions  northward  to  the  Saskatchevan,  and  south- 
ward to  the  Platte  and  Arkansas  rivers.  As  the  Chippewyan 
mountains  within  the  limits  of  the  Blackfeet  territory  contain 
several  depressions  which  present  uo  obstruction  even  to  the 
passage  of  wheel  carriages,  the  Blackfeet  frequently  pass  to 
the  banks  of  the  Columbia  river.  Though  they  are  all  called 
Blackfeet,  it  is  supposed  that  some  of  their  bands  speak  dif- 
ferent languages. 

These  barbarous  nations  appear  to  have  no  laws  except 
such  as  grow  out  of  usage  or  such  as  are  sanctioned  by 
common  consent.  The  executive  power  seems  to  be  vested 
in  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  but  in  cases  of  importance,  and 
especially  when  they  make  war  or  peace,  the  grand  councils 
of  the  nations  deliberate  on  the  matter.  To  these  councils, 
which  are  called  medicine t  or  rather  magic  feasts,  none  are 
admitted  but  the  principal  men  of  the  nation,  or  such  as 
have  signalised  themselves  by  their  exploits  in  battle, 
hunting,  stealing  horses,  or  in  any  other  way  thai  is  ac- 
counted laudable  by  the  Indian?.  The  decision  to  which 
the  council  comes,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  is  pub- 
lished to  the  people  at  largo  by  certain  members  of  the 
council,  who  perform  the  office  of  criers.  On  such  occa- 
sions the  criers  not  only  proclaim  the  measures  which  have 
been  recommended,  but  explain  the  reasons  of  them  and 
zealously  urge  the  people  to  support  them.  It  is  also  the 
business  of  the  criers,  who  are  generally  men  of  known  cour- 
age and  approved  character,  and  are  able  to  enforce  their 
precepts  by  an  appeal  to  their  own  example,  to  harangue 
the  people  of  the  village  daily  and  to  exhort  them  to  such 
a  course  of  life  as  is  deemed  praiseworthy.  On  such  occa- 
sions, which  are  at  the  quiet  time  of  morning  or  evening, 
the  crier  marches  through  their  temporary  Tillages,  utter- 


ing his  exhortation  in  a  loud  voice,  and  endeavour^  • 
culcate  correct  principles.    The  young  men  and  eb,f. \ 
the  village  are  directed  how  to  demean  themselves,  w  <■ 
to  become  useful  and  to  enjoy  the  esteem  of  good  m<r 
the  favour  of  the  good  spirit.  They  believe  in  the  t\  < 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  denominate  '  May.- 
Life,'  or  '  Good  Spirit,'  but  their  ideas  of  his  attnba.  „• 
vogue  and  confused. 

The  country  inhabited  by  these  tribes  is  trequ^r.'  - 
versed  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the.r  r\ 
tions  to  the  Columbia  river.    The  Americans  also--. 
a  considerable  trade  with  the  Indians  themseHv* 
quantity  of  furs  which  they  procure  is  small,  but  tbn 
a  great  number  of  buffalo  hides. 

Passing  to  the  British  dominions  in  North  Aroc:  • 
find  in  Lower  Canada  only  small  remnants  of  l- 
powerful  tribes  of  the  Iroquois,  or  Mohawk  hh  • 
Algonquins,  and  Hurons,  who  live  in  small  village-, 
the  white  settlers,  and  have  adopted  agriculture 
raise  maize,  wheat,  some  other  grains,  potatoes,  a.v 
vegetables.    The  Mic-Mac  Indians,  who  occupy  iLe 
of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  and  the  banks  of  the  nu:  f. 
gouche,  are  more  numerous.    They  live  by  fUhing. ; 
not  cultivate  any  kind  of  vegetables,     the  mv 
country  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  on  both 
the  Saguenay  river,  the  shores  of  St.  John's  Ul>\ 
interior  of  Labrador,  are  occupied  by  tbc  tribe*  of  \ 
which  is  called  Montagnais,  or  Mountain  Indians « 
der  about  in  that  extensive  region  without  am  ii .. 
dences,  and  live  by  hunting  and  fishing. 

The  tribes  which  still  occupy  a  great  portion  i'*' 
Canada  are  more  numerous.    A  large  part  of  t! 
between  the  river  Ottawa  and  Lake  Huron  issiili 
possession.    The  principal  nations  in  this  tract  arc'.  ■ 
was  and  Chippewas,  who  live  in  the  countries*- 
round  Georgian  Bay  on  the  south,  and  on  the  M. 
Islands,  and  are  allied  with  the  tribes  known  by ;. 
name  and  occupying  the  north-western  part  of  t!.e  **■ 
Michigan,  and  the  Missisaqua  Indians,  who  <w" 
eastern  shores  of  the  Georgian  Bay.    AH  these  t..  - 
by  hunting,  and  possess  a  country  rich  in  prou  ' 
hearing  animals.    The  shores  of  Lake  Supenur,  «s  r< 
Upper  Canada  as  in  the  United  States,  are  in!u>' 
the  Ojibwas,  who  seem  to  be  only  a  branch  of  [^r*' 
called  the  Crees,  or  Knistineaux,  which  extendi  »K  j 
to  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  theMissisif»Pli- 
hill  river.  These  nations  are  huuters.  The  count:}  < 
sides  of  the  boundary-line  between  the  United  &-«• 
the  British  possessions,  and  extending  from  Lake  >■! 
to  the  Chippewyan  mountains,  is  in  possession  of  vt  ■• 
the  Chippewas  and  Assinaboins.  TheChippet*s«»   , 
the  eastern  districts  as  far  west  as  the  Re**  K"rf  "• l 
Winnipeg,  inhabit  a  rocky  country  almost  entire 
tute  of  game,  and  live  partly  by  fishing  and  pari* 
lecting  the  wild  rice  which  covers  most  of  the  U 
swamps  with  which  this  country  abounds.    The  \  - 
boins,  who  live  west  of  the  North  Red  River,  are  c  - 
as  a  branch  of  the  Sioux,  and  visit  the  plains  sou'- 
Saskatchevan  river  in  quest  of  buffaloes,  which  &m 
chief  subsistence. 

Neither  the  Assinaboins  nor  the  Crees  exteu. 
wanderings  to  the  base  of  the  Chippewyan  mount  ' 
former  being  divided  from  them  by  some  tribe*  of  tfcj 
feet,  and  the  latter  by  the  Asseeneepoytuk,  or  Stone  1 
The  last-mentioned  tribe  hunts  on  the  extent"  I 
tween  the  forks  of  the  Saskatchevan  river,   lto  ^ 
tend  their  excursions  northward  to  the  banks  of  A" 
Lake.    North  of  this  lake  and  along  the  *hor*  \ 
and  Mackenzie  rivers  are  the  Beaver  Indian*,  ••»  - 
Indians,  and  the  Louchen  Indians,  and  in  the  cocntr  • 
of  the  river  the  Copper  and  Dogrib  Indians.   Tt' 
last-mentioned  tribes  are  separated  from  the  lc} 
the  Esquimaux,  who  occupy  the  shores  of  rtwt  ° 
these  tribes  live  principally  by  hunting,  but  ikv  - 
in  the  extensive  lakes  which  cover  a  great  poitu" 
country. 

Our  information  respecting  the  aboriginal  tr»bc*'* 
habit  the  countries  west  of  the  Chippewyan  i*-.' 
scanty  to  enable  us  to  give  even  a  list  of  them- 
powerful  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  . 
only  portion  of  the  north-west  coast  nf  A  wen  i  ■ 
tolerably  well  known,  are  the  Snake  Indians,  of  &*'* 
and  the  Flatheads.    The  Shoshonoes  occupy  u*  "* 
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in  pursuit  of  the  fish  which  are  in  season.  The  principal  of 
these  are  cod,  hake,  and  ling,  with  turbots,  soles,  and  other 
flat  fish,  and  especially  the  vast  swarms  of  mackerel  and 
herrings  which  at  certain  periods  visit  our  shores,  and 
which  give  active  employment  to  thousands  of  men,  women, 
and  children.  The  lobsters  found  on  our  own  rocky  coasts 
are  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand,  and  the  London 
market  alone  employs  five  or  six  vessels  constantly  plying 
between  this  country  and  Norway,  which  seems  to  be  their 
favourite  habitation/  When  brought  over,  they  are  deposited 
in  large  wooden  cases,  properly  perforated,  and  secured  in  a 
creek  called  Hole-Haven,  on  the  Essex  side  of  the  Thames, 
near  the  upper  part  of  Sea  Reach,  from  whence  they  are 
transmitted  to  Billingsgate  according  to  the  consump- 
tion. 

To  trace  the  course  of  the  tides  in  the  German  Ocean 
would  require  a  long  article,  so  various  are  the  phenomena, 
and  so  incongruous  do  they  at  first  sight  appear ;  the  flood 
running  to  the  northward  along  one  part  of  our  coast  and  to 
the  southward  in  another;  rising  upwards  of  20  feet  in 
some  of  its  cestuaries,  and  elsewhere  being  scarcely  percep- 
tible ;  and  though  everywhere  regulated  by  the  phases  of 
the  moon,  yet  showing  high-water  in  one  place  at  the  same 
moment  that  it  is  low-water  in  another.  A  few  words  will 
explain  the  general  principle  of  these  apparent  irregularities. 
The  great  tidal  wave  which  rolls  up  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  splits  at  the  south-west  angle  of  Ireland  into  two 
streams,  one  of  which  pursues  its  straight  course  up  the 
English  Channel,  though  somewhat  retarded  in  its  progress 
by  the  converging  shores ;  while  the  other  passes  to  the 
northward,  and  bending  round  the  north  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  pours  through  the  Pentland  Frith  with  a  velocity 
of  seven  or  eight  miles  per  hour,  or,  sweeping  round  the 
Orkneys  and  Shetland*,  turns  to  the  southward  along  the 
coast  of  Great  Britain,  but  spreading  as  it  goes  across  the 
whole  expanse  of  the  German  Ocean.  This  circuitous 
course  requires  more  time  for  the  transmission  of  the 
northern  wave  than  that  which  arrives  through  the  Strait 
of  Dover,  and  therefore  when  the  two  flood-tides  meet, 
which  takes  place  off  the  coast  of  Essex,  the  northern 
is  half  a  day  later  than  the  other  branch  from  which  it  was 
originally  separated.  On  the  coast  of  Holland  this  meeting 
occurs  not  far  from  the  Texel,  but  in  the  widening  interval 
between  those  two  shores  these  opposite  streams  seem  to 
neutralise  each  other,  so  as  to  produce  neither  rise  nor  fall. 
Besides  the  action  of  the  lunar  tides,  the  effects  of  distant 
currents  are  sometimes  manifest  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
sea,  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  polar  ice,  and,  in  an  op- 
posite direction,  by  the  continuous  movement  of  an  offset 
from  the  Gulf  Stream  of  America. 

The  icebergs  which  quit  the  arctic  seas  and  melt  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  German  Ocean,  the  overflowing  of  the  Baltic 
Sea,  and  the  volume  of  fresh  water  constantly  pouring  into 
its  confined  space  from  the  surrounding  rivers,  sufficiently 
prove,  whatever  may  have  been  asserted  to  the  contrary, 
that  its  water  must  contain  considerably  less  salt  than  that 
of  the  Atlantic, 

NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE.  If  a  vessel  by  sailing 
from  the  western  shores  of  Europe  in  a  north-west  direc- 
tion were  to  enter  the  Pacific,  it  would  be  said  to  have  made 
the  North-West  Passage.  The  first  attempts  to  accomplish 
such  a  voyage  are  nearly  coeval  with  the  discovery  of 
America.  These  attempts  have  been  frequently  renewed, 
but  it  is  still  doubtful  if  such  a  voyage  can  he  accom- 
plished. 

A  few  years  after  the  discovery  of  America,  Vasco  de 
Gama  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shores  of  Malabar  in  Hin- 
dustan. He  returned  to  Europe  in  1499.  On  comparing 
the  geographical  position  of  the  countries  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus and  Vasco  de  Gama,  it  was  evident  that  an  im- 
mense space  lay  between  them.  This  space  comprised  the 
great  kingdom  of  Cathay  (Chiua),  which  on  the  globes  and 
maps  made  by  the  German  geographers  of  that  time,  on  the 
authority  of  Marco  Polo  (who  however  had  not  determined 
the  geographical  position  of  any  place  which  he  visited),  ex- 
tends more  than  twenty  degrees  east  of  its  true  position.  It 
was  therefore  concluded  in  Portugal,  that  Vasco  de  Gama 
had  only  sailed  half  way  to  Cathay,  and  that  the  countries 
discovered  by  Columbus  were  much  nearer  to  Cathay  than 
the  coast  of  Malabar  was.  It  was  supposed,  that  if  a  vessel 
were  to  sail  past  ihe  countries  discovered  by  Columbus, 
ither  to  the  north  or  the  south,  it  would  reach  Cathay. 

his  consideration  gave  rUe  to  the  first  attempt  to  make  a 


North-West  Passage, which  was  viewed  as  of  such  im|*ort  six 
that  the  attempt  was  made  before  the  second  Purtui:     - 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  Cabral,  was  despatched  :<- 
East  Indies.  In  1500,  Gaspar  de  Cortereal,  a  (listings  • 
nobleman,  was  sent  out  to  make  the  North-West  Pi>»  . 
He  discovered  a  large  part  of  the  north-eastern  oosut  u.  ;. 
brador,  and,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  extent  of  600  or  70m  t*.    - 
The  following  year  he  returned  to  the  place  to  which  ti»-    - 
coveries  bad  extended,  and  came  to  a  strait,  which  wm  ^ 
the  Strait  of  Anian,  after  the  name  of  one  of  the  ofllit  v    . 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  is  the  strait  which  t*  -. 
called  Hudson's  Strait.    Being  entangled  in  the   fl  .* 
ice  which  encumbers  that  strait  all  the  year  round,  h<>  . 
sels  were  separated.    The  vessel  of  Gaspar  de  Corterd 
never  beard  of,  but  the  two  others  returned  to  La»l*  >\ 
brother  of  Cortereal  sailed  in  1502  in  search  of  him.  \ 
also  never  returned.    After  these  disasters  the  Partly 
abandoned  the  attempt. 

John  Cabot  had  previously  (1497)  discovered  the  - 
of  Newfoundland,  but  evidently  without  any  design    * 
covering  a  North-West  Passage.    His  son  Sebastian  <_ 
who  had  accompanied  him  on  his  voyages*  sought  i 
passage  in  1517,  when  he  accompanied  Sir  Thonu» i 
but  this  voyage  added  nothing  to  what  had  been  d  . 
fore.    For  a  long  time  no  attempt  was  made,  rr  : 
because  Magalhaens  had  succeeded  in  entering  the  P 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  America  by  the  etrai  * 
bears  his  name. 

The  spirit  of  maritime  discovery  was  exeited  in  Er.. 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  l&stoi  * 
than  fifty  years.    All  the  numerous  attempts  made  .  • 
eventful  period  were  at  the  expense  of  private  pet  st- 
rainer at  the  expense  of  companies  of  merchants.     1  < 
tempts  were  first  directed  to  the  discovery  of  a  Norti.  . 
Passage,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  reach  the  Par- 
sailing  from  west  to  east  along  the  northern  shores  uf  I 
The  real  extent  of  the  continent  of  Asia  was  then  unW 
Three  vessels  sailed  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hu...  '•• 
loughby  and  Richard    Chancellor  in   1553,  for   u .  * 
which  washes  the  northern  coast  of  Europe.    The  u-- 
separated:  Six  Hugh  perished  with  his  whole  crvw  •*. . 
coast  of  Lapland,  and  Chancellor  entered  the  Wt::«  >  . 
Chancellor's  discovery  was  of  importance :  it  led  to  tfcto' . 
lishment  of  a  trade  between  England  and  Arcsscg*-.  t  .  . 
the  design  of  the  English  of  carrying  on  commerce  wiiu  I' 
by  means  of  the  Volga  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  «awi\  .  • 
trading  with  India  through  the  Volga  so  completely  «u. .  * 
the  attention  of  the  merchants  of  London,  that  all  t. 
attempts  at  discovering  the  North-East  Passage  werv  - 
doned.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  L> 
commenced  their  enterprises  in  this  direction,  fer; 
they  had  a  strong  motive.     Having  risen  in  arm*  a* 
Philip  IL,  king  of  Spain,  who  was  then  also  kinq;  ^ 
gal,  their  vessels  were  excluded  from  the  ports  ot  A  . 
and  of  the  East  Indies  then  in  possession  of  ihoae  i. 
In  their  voyage  to  such  parts  of  the  East  Indie*  a*  . 
belong  to  the  Portuguese,  and  on  their  return  hviw 
had  to  traverse  a  large  extent  of  sea,  of  which  the  Sj  . 
then  claimed  the  dominion,  and  in  which  their  i... 
vessels  were  in  danger  of  being  taken.    The  Duir  . 
chants  accordingly  resolved  to  try  if  it  was  postibu-  ; 
the  East  Indies  by  a  Nortu*East  Passage.     \V... .    . 
rents  made  two  voyages  (1594-1596),  but  was  unab.t  • 
ceed  east  of  Nova  Zemhla  and  the  Strait  of  \Vajv: 
account  of  the  quantity  of  ice  which  always  cover*  « 
to  the  east  of  that  island.    Since  his  last  voyage*  u. 
he  passed  the  winter  on  Nova  Zembla,  the  Nut.» 
Passage  has  been  given  up  as  impracticable. 

In  the  meantime  the  North-West  Passage  was  I  v  - 
of  until  the  year  1576,  when  the  attempt  was  egu..i 
by  the  English,  who  prosecuted  this  object    *i:k.  . 
ardour  for  forty  years.    All  that  has  been  effect**!  t  •  ■ 
discovering  the  North-West  Passage  is  duo  to  Uve  E  . 
The  first  English  seaman  who  did  anything  tkvs. 
wards  this  object  was  Martin  Frobisher,  uho  n*a<i*  < 
voyages  (1576,  1577,  and  1578)  to  the  northern  ***•* 
the  second  voyage  he  discovered  Frobisker's  Strati  • 
lat,),  and  in  the  third  he  re  discovered  the  Strait  uf  .* 
or  Hudson's  Strait.     He  was  followed  by  John  D*\  >,  » 
likewise  made  three  voyages  (1685,  1586,  and  i;s.\    . 
the  first  voyage  he  discovered  Davids  Strait  between  <  * 
land  and  Cumberland  Islands,  sailed  up  to  Mount  K.> 
(66°  N.  lat.),  and  afterwards  found  the  inlet*  no«  •  • 
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information  obtained  from  tbe  Esquimaux,  stretches  far  to 
the  south,  might  not  allow  a  passage.  On  arriving  at  the 
entrance  of  Regent's  Inlet,  he  found  it  much  encumbered 
with  ice,  and  was  obliged  to  pass  the  winter  from  1824  to 
1825  in  Port  Bo  wen,  on  the  western  coast  of  Cockburn 
Island.  In  trying  to  sail  southward  the  following  July, 
one  of  the  vessels  (the  Fury)  was  lost  in  the  ice,  and  Parry 
returned  home  in  the  Hecla.  Government  did  not  think 
fit  to  continue  these  voyages,  which  led  to  no  definite  result ; 
but  as  the  last  attempt  of  Parry  had  been  merely  interrupted 
by  an  accident,  it  seemed  still  probable  that  a  navigable 
North- West  Passage  might  exist  through  Regent's  Inlet. 
A  wealthy  individual,  Sir  Felix  Booth,  furnished  all 
the  expenses  for  a  new  adventure,  the  direction  of  which 
was  given  to  Captain  John  Ross,  who,  after  passing 
through  Lancaster  Sound,  entered  Regent's  Inlet  in  1829, 
and  sailed  along  the  western  shores  of  the  inlet  as  far 
south  as  Felix  Harbour  (70°  N.  lat.),  where  he  passed  the 
winter.  The  following  seasons  were  unfavourable,  the  sea 
being  constantly  encumbered  with  heavy  ice,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  remain  nearly  on  the  same  spot  two  more  winters. 
This  circumstance  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  adjacent  countries,  and  he  found  that  the  country  west 
of  Regent's  Inlet  was  not  an  island,  but  joined  to  the  con- 
tinent of  America  by  a  low  isthmus  of  inconsiderable  length 
and  width.  It  is  however  supposed  that  a  strait  actually 
exists  in  this  part,  which  escaped  his  research.  The  penin- 
sula which  Ross  considered  to  be  united  by  the  low  isthmus 
to  the  continent  of  America  was  called  by  him  Boothia 
Felix.  The  shores  of  the  continent  itself,  west  of  the 
isthmus,  were  examined  to  a  distance  of  70  miles,  and  the 
most  western  cape  which  was  reached  was  called  Victorv 
Point  (69°  46'  N.  lat.  and  98°  33'  W.  long.).  In  another 
excursion  the  Magnetic  Pole  was  found  to  be  in  70°  5"  N. 
lat.  and  96°  46'  45"  W.  long.  Not  being  able  to  extricate 
his  vessels  from  the  ice,  Captain  Ross  and  his  crew  returned 
in  1832  in  boats  to  Hudson's  Bay,  where  they  were  received 
on  board  of  a  whaler. 

The  only  North- West  Passage  the  existence  of  which 
is  certain,  is  the  long  strait  which  is  connected  with 
Baffin's  Bay  by  Lancaster  Sound.  This  strait  ought,  in 
conformity  with  the  precedent  of  Magalhaens,  to  be  called 
Parry's  Strait.  Since  however  its  western  extremity  is 
always  blocked  up  with  ice,  it  never  can  be  available  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation.  Still  it  is  not  improbable,  as  already 
mentioned,  that  another  strait  divides  Boothia  Felix  from  the 
continent  of  America.  This  hitherto  unknown  strait  has 
lately  attracted  a  great  deal  of  interest,  as  being  connected 
with  the  northern  termination  of  the  American  continent. 
The  whole  line  of  coast  between  Behring's  Strait  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  river  is  now  known.  Between 
the  discoveries  of  Captain  Beechey,  who  advanced  to  Point 
Barrow  (71°  28'  N.  lat  and  156°  10'  W.  long.),  and  those  of 
Sir  John  Franklin,  who  went  as  far  as  Point  Beechey 
(70°  30'  N.lat.  and  150°W.  long.),  only  a  coast-line  of  about 
130  miles  remained  undiscovered,  and  this  tract  was  ex- 
plored, in  1837,  by  Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson,  agents  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  (London  Geo.  Journ.,  vol.viii.)  East 
of  the  Mackenzie  river  the  coast-line  as  far  as  Point  Turn- 
again  (near  109°  W.  long,  and  68°  30'  N.  lat.)  was  discovered 
by  Sir  John  Franklin  and  Doctor  Richardson,  and  the 
distance  between  this  cape  and  the  Point  Victory  of  Captain 
Ross  does  not  much  exceed  300  miles.  Dease  and  Simpson 
advanced  to  106°  W.  long,  in  1838  (London  Geographical 
Journal,  vol.  ix.),  so  that  the  whole  distance  now  unex- 
plored does  not  much  exceed  200  miles.  Captain  Back,  in 
his  expedition  in  search  of  Captain  Ross,  found  a  sea  be- 
tween 67°  and  68°  30'  N.  lat.  and  95°  and  97°  W.  lone. 
Back  observed  a  pretty  strong  current  setting  eastward, 
which  is  the  strongest  argument  for  presuming  that  a  strait 
exists  in  these  parts,  probably  to  the  south  of  Point  Victory. 
If  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  continue  to  encourage  their 
agents,  in  a  few  years  more  we  shall  be  acquainted  with  the 
whole  extent  of  the  American  continenc  towards  the  north, 
and  the  question  respecting  the  North- West  Passage  will 
be  finally  settled. 

It  is  evident  that  the  great  advantages  which  were  once 
expected  to  accrue  from  the  discovery  of  a  North- West 
Passage,  can  never  be  realised,  and  it  is  even  doubtful 
whether  such  a  passage  will  be  of  any  use  at  all.  Even 
if  the  yet  undiscovered  portion  of  it  should  be  navigable, 
that  portion  which  we  already  know  is  totally  unfit  for 
navigation  during  the  whole  year.    Between  the  mouth  of 


the  river  Mackenzie  and  Barrow  Point,  the  moat  norta- 
western  cape  of  America,  the  sea,  even  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, is  so  encumbered  with  ice,  that  in  some  peats  it  i 
impossible  to  advance  in  large  boats.  It  is  certain  that  • 
trading  vessel  will  never  find  its  way  through  that  friX*  - 
sea.  Still  we  are  inclined  to  attach  some  importance  to  \\* 
discovery  of  that  passage,  not  only  as  a  geographical  que* 
tion  but  also  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  simply  beci&v 
we  can  never  form  a  just  idea  of  the  usefulues*  of anyUm  : 
before  it  is  known. 

(Barrow's  Chronological  History  of  Voyages  into  th 
Arctic  Regions ;  Voyages  of  Ross  and  Parry ;  Frankly. 
Expeditions  to  the  Polar  Regions  ;  London  Gcogr.  Journ  \ 
vols,  v.,  viii.,  and  ix.) 

NORTH-WESTERN  TERRITORY  is  a  term  fc- 
quently  used  to  designate  a  part  of  tbe  territory  which  Ik» 
to  the  west  of  the  Chippewyan  or  Rocky  Moun tains.  - 
North  America.  No  general  name  has  yet  been  pm  j 
the  countries,  which  extend  along  the  Pacific,  fro  id  C«r* 
Mendocino  (near  40°  N.  lat.)  to  Behring's  Strait  (nortt 
65°  N.  lat.)  and  the  Icy  Sea,  and  occupy  the  space  betewt- 
the  Pacific  and  the  Chippewyan  Mountains.  We  *i_ 
however  give  a  short  description  of  these  countries  uh-j-. 
this  head. 

The  Chippewyan  or  Rocky  Mountains  run    from  *. 
mountain-knot  of  the  Sierra  Verde  (between  40*  and  +: 
N.  lat.),  in  a  general  north-north-western  direction.  thr».^ 
twenty-five  degrees  of  longitude  (from  110*  to  136°  W.  Urc  .< 
until  they  terminate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  n»« 
(68°  N.  lat.).    The  most  eastern  range  of  this  extee*. 
mountain-system  constitutes  the  eastern  boundary  of  '-:  • 
region  in  question.    The  shores  of  the  Pacific  which  bou- . 
it  on  the  west,  run  (between  40°  and  45°  N.  lat.)  nearh  d. 
north,  and  gradually  approach  the  mountains.     The  ■!*- 
tance  between  them  may  on  an  average  be  estimated  at  f  7 
miles,  until  they  reach  the  Sound  of  Juan  de  Fuca  {47*  N 
lat.),  where  they  are  only  about  400  miles  distant.     Frta 
this  sound  the  coast  trends  north-north-west,  and  runs  yi 
rallel  to  the  Chippewyan  Mountains  to  Behring's  Bay  ft.' 
N.  lat.),  preserving  a  distance  of  about  380  miles  from  the:. 
From  Behring's  Bay  the  coast-line  turns  westward,  and  rani 
in  that  direction  more  than  700  miles.    This  latter  <na*r  n 
parallel  to  the  coast-line  of  the  Icy  Sea,  which  is  ten  drgmr* 
farther  north,  and  thus  the  north-western  extremity  «if 
North  America  forms  an  extensive  peninsula,  nearly"  Tor 
miles  in  width  and  more  than  700  long,  which  terminal*- 
on  the  west  in  projecting  headlands  on  the  shores  of  ti- 
Kamtchatka  Sea,  Behring's  Strait,  and  the  Icy  Sea. 

According  to  a  rough  estimate,  the  area  of  this  region  j 
above  1,000,000  square  miles,  which  are  thus  distributed  - 
The  southern  region  (between  40°  and  47"  N.  lat.)  i%  or.  vt 
average  670  miles  wide  from  east  to  west,  and  about  <* 
miles  long;     the   area  is    300,000    square   miles.     TV- 
central  region  (between  47°  and  60°  N.  laU)  is  about  ... 
miles  long  and  380  miles  wide :    the  area  is  300,000  squi-* 
miles.     The  northern  peninsula  measures  700  miles  r> 
south  to  north,  and  more  than  700  miles  from  east  to  wt-j 
the  area  is  500,000  square  miles,  The  total  area  is  l.iou,.* 
square  miles,  which  is  equal  to  the  basin  of  the  Missus.  ~. 
river. 

Cape  Mendocino,  which  may  be  considered  tbe  c».« 
southern  extremity  of  the  Southern  Region,  rises  frors  - 
sea  with  a  steep  ascent  to  a  great  elevation.     It  cons*** 
bare  rocks,  furrowed  by  deep  clefts  and  narrow  *»!>• 
which  are  the  only  portions  of  this  mountain-mass  thai  * 
wooded.    The  coast  north  and  south  of  this  cape  to  » 
tance  of  several  miles  has  the  same  character,  though 
not  quite  so  high.    It  is  supposed  that  Cape  Mendoctr.. 
the  western  extremity  of  an  elevated  mountain-range  «*. 
runs  eastward  to  the  Chippewyan  range,  and  joins  r 
the  mountain-knot  of  the  Sierra  Verde.    This  suppo*.  * 
is  founded  on  the  information  that  this  tract  contain*  - 
watershed  between  the  numerous  tributaries  of  the  t 
lumbia  river,  and  the  Rio  S.  Sagramento  or  Buona*. 
tura,  which  falls  into  the  Bay  of  S.  Francisco  [CAiaroxx:* 
and  the  Rio  Colorado  [Mexican  States].    Another  nr~ 
runs  northward  from  this  transverse  chain,  about  1  j«  t= 
from  the  sea,  to  the  Columbia  river :  it  attains  a  consider . 
height,  and  about  50  miles  from  the  banks  of  that  V.- 
rises  in  Mount  Hood  to  the  height  of  about  1 5,900  feet     1 
range  approaches  close  to  the  river,  and  produces  the  m 
and  waterfalls  which  are  called   the  Long  Narrows.     1 
mountain-chain  is  continued  north  of  the  river  to  the  $t«*i 
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in  the  'western  range,  which  it  traverses  with  numerous 
rapids  and  cataracts.  North  of  55°  N.  lat.  both  ranges 
seem  to  be  of  nearly  equal  height,  and  both  of  them  are  in 
several  places  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  western 
range  constitutes  one  uninterrupted  mass  of  mountains, 
but  the  eastern  is  broken  by  some  narrow  clefts,  through 
which  the  rivers  carry  off  the  water  that  is  collected  in  the 
valleys  between  the  two  ranges.  Two  large  rivers,  of  which 
the  southern  is  called  the  Peace  river,  or  Unjigah,  and  the 
northern  the  Southern  Branch  of  the  Mackenzie  river,  or 
Turnagain,  drain  the  valleys  enclosed  by  the  two  ranges  and 
their  offsets  between  55°  and  60°  N.  lat,  and  after  travers- 
ing the  eastern  range  by  narrow  valleys,  they  enter  the  great 
plain  east  of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains ;  the  Peace  river 
falls  into  the  Slave  river,  and  the  Turnagain  river  into  the 
Mackenzie  river.  The  valleys  which  are  drained  by  the 
upper  courses  of  the  Columbia,  Peace,  and  Turnagain  rivers 
are  probably  still  more  elevated  than  those  of  the  southern 
tributaries  of  the  Columbia  river.  Mackenzie  experienced 
a  great  degree  of  cold  in  June  on  the  Peace  river,  even  at 
the  place  where  it  breaks  through  the  mountain- range. 
Mountains  which  rose  only  1600  feet  above  their  base  were 
then  covered  with  snow.  The  valleys  contain  very  little  level 
ground  along  the  watercourses.  At  a  short  distance  from 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  there  are  high  rocks,  from  the  sum- 
mit of  which  level  plains  extend  to  some  distance,  but 
most  of  these  river-basins  have  a  broken  surface.  The 
rocky  masses  advancing  in  the  form  of  ridges,  from  both 
ranges,  to  the  very  banks  of  the  rivers,  are  only  furrowed  by 
narrow  valleys,  in  which  the  rivers  run  between  steep  rocks ; 
these  valleys  are  almost  entirely  covered  with  wood.  In  the 
lower  tracts  along  the  rivers  there  are  willows  and  alders, 
and  on  some  detached  spots  there  are  spruce  and  white 
birch.  The  uplands  are  principally  covered  with  pines, 
cypress,  spruce,  and  a  few  other  trees.  None  of  these 
valleys  are  inhabited,  and  only  a  few  natives  resort  to  them 
in  summer  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  autumn.  They  abound 
in  beaver  and  moose-deer,  and  in  some  tracts  rein- deer  are 
found.  Mackenzie  saw  a  humming-bird  on  the  Peace  river, 
near  54°  30'  N.  lat,  which  appears  to  be  the  northern  limit 
of  this  bird :  swans,  geese,  and  ducks  are  numerous,  but  fish 
is  not  plentiful. 

The  country  which  begins  at  the  base  of  the  western 
range  of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains,  and  extends  westward 
for  about  80  miles  from  the  sea,  occupying  on  an  average  a 
width  of  more  than  100  miles,  may  be  considered  as  an  un- 
even plain.  Rocky  ridges  of  moderate  elevation  run  through 
it  in  every  direction,  but  they  are  generally  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  and  the  intervening  plains  are  of  consider- 
able extent.  The  surface  of  these  plains,  which  in  many 
places  is  level,  and  in  others  undulating  and  hilly,  is  at  a 
considerable  elevation  above  the  sea-level,  which  is  shown 
by  the  deep  depression  of  the  streams,  and  by  their  very 
rapid  course.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  plain  is  covered 
with  swamps  and  lakes.  The  smaller  lakes  seem  to  be  very 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  of  great  extent.  Accord- 
ing to  a  vague  estimate,  it  is  said  that  perhaps  one-fifth  of 
this  plain  is  coered  with  water.  Though  the  bare  rocks 
often  appear  on  the  surface,  they  do  not  occupy  a  large 
portion  of  the  country,  it  being  generally  covered  with  trees 
of  heavy  growth.  The  climate  of  this  plain  seems  to  be 
characterised  by  great  humidity.  When  Mackenzie  crossed 
it  in  June  and  July,  he  had  merely  two  or  three  days  of 
fine  weather  in  succession,  and  it  sometimes  rained  several 
hours  for  many  days  together.  To  this  excessive  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere  we  may  probably  ascribe  the  vigorous 
vegetation  of  this  country.  The  forests,  which  cover  nearly 
the  whole  region,  and  consist  chiefly  of  pine,  hemlock, 
cypress,  spruce,  white  birch,  and  poplar,  contain  a  great 
number  of  excellent  timber-trees ;  the  underwood,  which  is 
dense,  consists  of  many  fine  shrubs.  These  forests  contain 
many  fur-bearing  animals,  especially  beavers  and  otters. 
Several  species  of  deer,  with  the  moose-deer  and  the 
ground-hog,  are  abundant.  The  natives,  who  appeared  to 
Mackenzie  to  enjoy  a  greater  portion  of  comfort  than  the 
tribes  east  of  the  Chippewyan  range,  live  in  convenient 
houses,  and  gain  their  subsistence  mainly  by  fishing.  The 
rivers  abound  in  several  kinds  of  fish,  particularly  salmon 
and  trout. 

Fraser  river  runs  through  nearly  six  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  its  course  is  probably  500  miles.  It  is  called  by  the 
natives  Tacoutche  Tesse,  at  least  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course.    It  rises  near  the  source  of  Peace  river,  and  runs 


southward,  but  towards  its  mouth  it  tarns  test,  and '. 
into  the  Sound  of  Juan  de  Fuca.    Though  iu  c^.i. . 
rapid,  it  is  navigable  for  canoes,  except  where  it  is  intera 
by  cataracts.     There  are  several  establishments  u  . 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  on  its  banks. 

Along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  the  country  it  mouou 
and  occupies  a  width  probably  of  80  miles.   Belt*;. . 
mouth  of  Fraser  river  and  Smith  Inlet,  a  distance  tf 
than  200  miles,  it  appears  to  constitute  one  umnterr  • 
mass  of  high  mountains,  the  declivities  of  which  air. . 
the  shores  of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  which  septnui 
large  island  of  Quadra  and  Vancouver  from  the  ai .. 
Farther  north  it  occurs  in  more  isolated  muses,  lie 
ings  between  which  are  occupied  by  inlets  extend*; 
miles  into  the  rocky  masses,  and  by  wide  vallen,  iv 
which  the  rivers  discharge  their  abundant  water*  io;>. . . 
inlets.    The  higher  part  of  these  mountain  mtsus, . 
generally  occurs  between  30  and  40  miles  from  On  «. 
rises  above  the  snow-line,  and  in  many  parts  the  in  &  - 
which  cover  the  summits  form  glaciers,  which  ur 
considerable  part  of  the  declivities.   Several  of  these  -.  . 
tains  appear  to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  but  bcUtc  iu.«-  . 
are  not  so  common  as  in  the  region  which  skirts  ibr . 
toward  the  north.    The  shores  of  the  Pacific  aw  hj-  . 
rise  with  a  steep  ascent  from  300  to  700  feet,  and  il  .i 
places  still  higher.    At  a  short  distance  from  the  ikio< 
mountains  attain  a  great  elevation.    Toe  climate  ii  .  . 
coast  is  extremely  mild,  the  rivers  not  being  covered « 
before  the  middle  of  January ;  but  it  is  also  very  Lll 
consequence  of  the  western  and  south-western  vi> .*»,« 
blow  from  the  Pacific  nearly  all  the  year  round,  and,  |  .•  . 
over  an  immense  expanse  of  water,  absorb  muru 
ture,  which  descends  in  rain  when  the  winds  rears  itt  . 
mountains  that  extend  along  the  shores.    The  regtu 
extremely  vigorous.     The  cypress  aud  pine  trco,  • 
cover  the  western  declivities   of  the  mountains,  »:•• 
greater  height  and  sise  than  in  any  other  counines.  * 
have  measured  above  30  feet  in  circumference.  1«  l.1 
of  this  tract  seem  to  form  a  numerous  tribe,  ka> 
the  name  of  the  Wakash  Indians.    Mackeniie  Uii  :. 
living  in  large  and  commodious  houses,  and  m  (1*  u  • 
ment  of  many  comforts.     They  live  mostly  brfc;  .. 
their  rivers  abound  in  various  kinds  of  tsi,  *;< 
salmon,  which  are  taken  in  weirs  construct*!  ».'b  <r*  > 
ingenuity.    The  sea-otter  is  very  common  alosjihi  *■'- 
of  this  coast,  which  has  been  visited  of  late  yean  U  l^ 
vessels  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  skins,  wL*'-  • 
a  high  price  at  Canton. 

The  islands  which  skirt  this  coast  partake  strong 
natural  features  of  the  adjacent  continent   The}  -.  -  * 
high  mountains,  which  for  the  greater  part  of  t'b.  w 
covered  with  snow :  their  shores  are  rocky  and  bi. 
they  are  only  partially  covered  with  forest-tree*.   I.  • 
southern  and  largest  of  these  islands  is  that  of  Q;l" 
Vancouver,  which  has  an  area  of  more  than  13,' »-  - 
miles,  or  about  half  the  area  of  Ireland.    The  ttn:  * 
divides  it  from  the  continent  varies  between  t«» 
miles  in  width,  and  is  called  Queen  Charlotte  Sou** 
the  western  Bide  of  the  island,  or  rather  on  an  »>• 
rated  from  it  by  a  narrow  strait,  is  Nootka  Sound.  > 
Sound.]    The  islands  which  lie  farther  north  a.  . 
coast  are  generally  of  moderate  sise.     The  Liu 
Aristixabali,  Prince  Royal,  Banks,  and  Revillau^j  • 
About  50  miles  west  of  Banks  Island  is  Queen  l 
Island,  which  has  an  area  of  about  10,000  «ju*n 
Farther  north  is   King  George  III.  AtchipeUp-, 
comprehends  a  considerable  number  of  large  »!»>•  •* 
largest  is  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  on  the  «e»teru  - 
which  is  Port  Bucarelli,  a  fine  and  safe  harbour  su.  • 
by  a  range  of  high  mountains,  containing  sewn  s< 
canoes,  from  which  fire  and  smoke  issue  in  the * 
eternal  ice.    The  largest  of  the  other  island*  U>  ■  • 
this  archipelago  are  Sitka,  Duke  of  York  Island  * 
miralty  Island.    This  chain  of  islands  termini^  '• ' 
Sound.    North  of  Cross  Sound  a  very  high  and  U< 
runs  along  the  shores,  and  its  highest  summit,  M^- 
weather,  attains  the  elevation  of  14,761  feet  abu*v». 
level.  This  range  extends  to  Behring's  Bay.  TlieH.i 
these  islands  is  still  more  humid  than  that  of  tb<  < 
coast.    On  the  island  of  Sitka  the  harbours  ere«>|<"  » 
year  round,  though  the  small  creeks  which  are  eu*  * 
hills  are  sometimes  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  ice-    * 
suow  fails  in  January  and  February,  but  heavy  siwer. 
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trith,  &nd  the  few  families  of  Esquimaux  live  on  the  produce 
of  their  fisheries. 

The  countries  described  under  this  head  are  claimed  by 
three  powers,  the  United  States  of  America,  the  British, 
and  the  Russians.  The  Americans  claim  the  country  tra- 
versed by  the  Columbia  river.  By  the  convention  with  the 
Russians  in  1824,  their  claims  are  limited  to  54°  40'  N.  lat. ; 
but  they  claim  all  the  country  south  of  that  parallel  to  42° 
N.  lat.  The  British  however  claim  part  of  this  coast.  The 
Americans  rest  their  claim  partly  on  the  discovery  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river  by  Gray  in  1 792,  though  it  ap- 
pears that  it  had  been  visited  in  1 775  by  the  Spaniard  Eceta, 
who  called  it  Entrada  de  Eceta.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  two 
Americans,  first  crossed  the  country  drained  by  the  south- 
ern affluents  of  the  Columbia  river,  but  the  principal 
branch  was  first  visited  by  the  agents  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  The  opposite  claims  of  the  two  nations 
are  not  yet  settled.  The  Americans  have  formed  no  per- 
manent settlements,  but  many  of  their  citizens,  who  are 
engaged  in  the  fur-trade,  visit  the  southern  affluents  of  the 
Columbia,  as  the  most  convenient  mountain-passes  over  the 
Chippewyan  range  are  between  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Missouri  and  Lewis  and  Clarke  rivers,  but  they  complain 
much  of  the  agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who 
have  permanent  establishments  on  the  Fraser  river,  and 
even  on  the  Columbia  itself.  The  British  pass  the  Chip- 
pewyan Mountains  between  the  sources  of  the  Peace  and 
Fraser  rivers,  which  are  only  separated  by  a  portage  of  817 
yards,  according  to  Mackenzie.  The  claims  of  the  Russians 
and  the  British  have  been  settled  by  treaties,  according  to 
which  the  whole  of  the  northern  peninsula  west  of  141°  W. 
long,  belongs  to  the  Russians,  as  likewise  a  tract  along  the 
coast  as  far  south  as  56°  N.  lat.,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
islands  forming  King  George  HI.  Archipelago.  The 
settlements  of  the  Russians  are  more  important  than  the 
British.  In  1799  a  Company  was  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  Russian  American  Company,  for  the  purpose 
of  trading  along  the  north-western  coast,  and  of  hunt- 
ing the  fur-bearing  animals,  especially  the  sea-otters. 
Their  most  northern  settlement  is  at  Bristol  Bay,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  called  Nushagak.  The  establishment 
on  the  island  of  Kodiak,  called  Alexandria,  is  still  more 
important.  But  the  principal  settlement  is  New  Arkhan- 
gelsk, on  the  island  of  Sitka,  where  a  town,  with  about  1200 
inhabitants,  has  been  built  on  a  good  harbour.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  who  are  considered  as  Russian  subjects 
amounts  to  more  than  10,000,  but  only  about  1500  are  Eu- 
ropeans. 

(Lewis  and  Clarke's  Travels  to  the  Source  of  the  Mis- 
9 otiri,  &c. ;  living's  Astoria ;  Mackenzie's  Voyages  through 
the  Continent  of  North  America  to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific 
Oceans;  Voyages  of  Cook,  Meares,  Portlock,  Dixon,  and 
Vancouver ;  Billing's  Expedition  to  the  Northern  Part  of 
Russia,  by  Sauer  and  Saryschew;  Voyage  of  Discovery  to 
Siberia,  the  Frozen  Ocean*  &c. ;  Langsdorf  s  Voyages  and 
2 ravels  in  various  parts  of  the  World;  Kotzebue's  Voyage 
of  Discovery  into  the  South  &i<z,  &c. ;  Beechey's  Voyage 
to  tfie  Pacific  and  Behring's  Straits;  Franklin's  Second 
Expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea ;  Dease  and  Simpson's  Account 
qf  the  Recent  Arctic  Discoveries \  in  the  *  London  Geogra- 
phical Journal/  vol.  viii.) 

NORTH,  FREDERIC,  EARL  OF  GUILDFORD, 
better  known  by  the  title  of  Lord  North  (as  he  did  not 
succeed  to  the  earldom  until  within  two  years  of  his  death), 
was  born  on  the  13th  of  April,  1733.  He  was  educated  first 
at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  On 
leaving  the  university,  he  went  abroad  for  three  years,  and 
during  that  time  resided  successively  in  Germany,  Italy, 
and  France,  cultivating  the  foreign  languages.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  his  return  to  England,  he  married,  in  1756, 
Miss  Ann  Speke,  an  heiress  of  an  antient  Somersetshire 
family. 

In  1 763  Lord  North  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
treasury.  Two  years  after,  on  the  formation  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham's (as  it  was  called  by  Mr.  Burke)  '  tessellated '  ministry, 
Lord  North  received  the  office  of  joint-paymaster  of  the 
forces,  his  colleague  being  Mr.  George  Cooke.  In  the 
speech  in  which  Mr.  Burke  so  happily  described  the  general 
composition  of  this  ministry,  he  thus  specially  alludes  to 
the  joint  appointment  of  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Cooke:— 'I 
venture  to  say,  it  did  so  happen  that  persons  had  a  single 

Ice  divided  between  them,  who  had  never  spoke  to  each 

ler  in  their  lives,  until  they  found  themselves,  they  knew  I 
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not  how,  Digging  together,  heads  and  points,  id  the  ** 
truckle-bed.'  (Speech  on  American  Taxation.)  LunllU 
ingham  had  previously  offered  him  the  chancellor*.,." 
the  exchequer  and  the  vice-lreasurersbip  of  IreUni. 
of  which  appointments  he  had  refused.    He  beam/ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  in  1769,  and  it  the  same '". 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Charles  Tovrhh 
unexpected  death.    This  too  he  at  first  declined ;  bui ;. 
afterwards  prevailed  on  (we  are  told)  by  the  pra&» 
Wales  and  by  his  father,  Lord  Guildford,  to  acetyl '. 
situation.    In  1770,  on  the  duke  of  Grafton'*  retire, 
he  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  still  holding  tl* . 
cellorship  of  the  exchequer.    George  III.  felt  hiobeii ., 
an  obligation  to  Lord  North  for  extricating  him,  i. . 
acceptance  of  the  premiership,  from  the  embarn*;. 
which  the  duke  of  Grafton's  retirement  had  ctW. 
warmly  expressed  his  gratitude,  became  greatly  jil 
to  his  new  prime-minister,  and  never  forgot  the  obi... 
nor  ceased  to  have  a  regard  for  him,  till  the  cul.^. 
1784. 

It  is  an  interesting  trait  recorded  by  his  daoghtc, '. 
Charlotte    Lindsay,    in    her    letter  appended  u  1. 
Brougham's  '  Historical  Sketches'  (first  series), thai  1 
North  would  never  allow  himself  to  be  called  pnDXM,:- 
ter.    *  He  never  would  allow  us  to  call  him  prime  o. 
saying  there  was  no  such  thing  in  the  British  cv« 
tion.' 

Lord  North's  ministry  lasted  from  1770  to  1**2.  \>  . 
defeated  on  the  22nd  February,  1782,  in  the  H.-.- 
Commons,  on  the  question  of  the  continuance  of  ihc  A* 
rican  war,  he  gave  way  to  Lord  Rockingham.    Tut:  •. 
is  the  chief  characteristic  of  his  ministry.   There  «t 
different  questions  to  be  considered  in  connection  ».' 
war,  the  question  of  its  justice  and  the  question  of  n»'i 
diency.     The  ministry  and  the  opposition  joined  :v, 
both  these  Questions.    The  opposition,  including, « "■ 
exception  of  Lord  North  himself,  and  his  support*  T. 
and  Wedderburn,  nearly  all  the  intellect  of  the  H  .- 
Burke,  Fox,  Dunning,  and  latterly  Pitt  (who  enter*;  - 
liament  in  1780),  contended,  first,  that  the  Bnttsh ; 
raent  had  no  right  to  tax  the  American  colonic*  * 
therefore  that  a  war  in  enforcement  of  BritisA  mj' 
was  unjust;  and  secondly,  that  even  if  parliaoect iuJ 
right,  it  was  inexpedient  to  enforce  the  right  brnr.  1 
North  maintained  both  the  justice  and  the  eipetes'  ■ 
the  war.    But  every  year  introduced  of  epune  n<»  • 
ments  into  the  question  of  expediency;  anditbr.^ 
derstood  that  Lord  North  himself  disapproved  of  ibr 
nuance  of  the  war  for  at  least  three  years  before  to  '•■ 
nation  in  1782,  but  that  he  persevered  in  its  defence 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  George  III.    Lady(- 
Lindsay,  in  the  letter  already  quoted,  says,  'Alihov 
not  believe  that  my  father  ever  entertained  any  oW  - 
the  justice  of  the  American  war,  yet  I  am  sutv  :- 
wished  to  have  made  peace  three  years  before  ttsur. 
tion.'    This  statement  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  f»^ 
Lord  North,  in  the  very  last  speech  that  he  ever  r. 
defended  the  American  war ;  and  this  circumstjnr. 
renders  it  improbable  that  he  should  ever  have  ik  t 
admitted  it  to  be  unjust,  as  has  sometime*  been  sup;  - 

The  following  remarks  show  the  nature  of  G?>r; 
Third's  opposition  to  Lord  North's  retirement,  »,l'J  , 
a  just  censure  on  the  conduct  of  Lord  North:-'1 
long  resolved  to  quit  the  helm,  because  George  IN- 
on  a  wrong  course  being  steered— that  helm  which  ^ 
to  have  quitted  as  soon  as  his  mind  was  made  up ' 
with  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  unless  he  were  pen*  '• 
follow  his  own  course,  and  he  was  only  kept  at  b.\ 
constant  entreaties,  by  monthly  expostulations,  b)  '• 
vehement  protestations  of  the  misguided  prince  - 
proceeding  which  must  leave  him  helpless  in  the  U>  •* 
implacable  enemies,  and  even  by  promises  alw*)* r> 
to  let  him  go,  would  he  but  remain  for  a  few  vecLs u 
other  arrangement  could  be  made.    It  is  fit  that  ih.» 
and  important  fact  should  be  stated,  and  we  hue  I 
the  proofs  of  it  under  the  hand  of  the  royal  su.t >' 
reluctant  servant's  grace  and  favour,  whose apparer.' 
purpose  of  retirement  he  uses  all  these  expedients  t  • 
or  at  least  to  obstruct  and  retard,  if  be  cannot  fro- 
(Historical  Sketches  of  the  Statesmen  qfGeorgt  /  • " 
series,  p.  59.)  j 

It  was  at  the  time  the  general  opinion  that  L>rd  B- .  * 
tained  his  early  influence  with  George  IIL,  "d  t^  • 
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Nene  leaves  the  county  altogether,  but  the  Muscal  river,  or 
Catswater  drain,  which  is  an  antient  channel  or  arm  of  the 
river,  follows  the  border  some  miles  farther,  till  it  unites 
with  an  arm  of  the  Wclland  from  near  Croyland.  The 
length  of  the  Nene  in  this  county  or  on  the  border  is  about 
60  miles  ;  that  of  the  Catswater  drain  about  8  miles.  Its 
principal  tributaries  are  the  Ise  (24  miles  long),  which 
passes  near  Rothwell  and  Kettering,  and  joins  the  Nene  near 
Wellingborough ;  and  the  Harper's  Brook  (15  miles  long), 
and  the  Willow  Brook  (15  miles  long),  which  rise  in  Rock- 
ingham Forest,  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  county. 
These  tributaries  are  not  navigable. 

The  Welland  rises  at  Sibbertoft  in  this  county,  4  or 
5  miles  south-west  of  Market  Harborough,  and  flows  to 
the  border  of  the  county,  which  it  separates  successively 
from  Leicestershire,  Rutlandshire,  and  Lincolnshire.  It 
passes  near  Rockingham  in  Northamptonshire,  Market 
Harborough  in  Leicestershire,  and  Stamford  and  Deeping 
in  Lincolnshire.  Between  Deeping  and  Croyland  it  quits 
the  county.  Just  beyond  the  border  of  Northamptonshire 
there  is  a  channel  from  the  Welland  which  unites  with  the 
Catswater  drain.  That  part  of  the  course  of  the  Welland 
which  belongs  to  Northamptonshire  may  be  estimated  at 
48  or  50  miles.  The  navigation  commences  at  Stamford, 
from  which  town  there  is  a  navigable  cut  to  Deeping.  The 
Welland  has  no  Northamptonshire  tributaries  of  any  mo- 
ment; its  principal  feeders  are  from  the  other  counties, 
which  have  been  mentioned. 

The  streams  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Severn  are  the 
Avon,  which  rises  near  Naseby,  and  has  the  upper  part  of 
its  course  in  this  county ;  and  the  Learn,  which  has  a  few 
miles  of  the  upper  part  of  its  course  on  the  border.  The 
streams  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Ouse  are,  the  Ouse 
itself,  which  rises  in  the  county  near  Brackley,  and  has 
part  of  its  course  on  the  border;  and  the  Tow,  which 
rises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sulgrave,  near  the  border  of 
the  county,  west  of  Towcester.  The  streams  belonging  to 
the  basin  of  the  Thames  are  the  Cherwell  or  Charwell, 
which  rises  at  Charwellton,  5  miles  south-west  of  Da- 
entry,  and  some  of  its  tributaries.  All  these  streams  are 
small  in  that  part  of  their  course  which  belongs  to  North- 
amptonshire. 

The  Carlisle  and  Manchester  and  the  Halifax  mail-coach 
load  enters  the  county  a  few  miles  beyond  Newport  Pagnel, 
Bucks,  and  passes  through  Northampton  to  Market  Har- 
borough in  Leicestershire.  The  Leeds  mail-road  enters  the 
county  near  Souldrop  in  Bedfordshire,  about  10  miles  be- 
yond Bedford,  and  passes  through  Higham  Ferrers,  Ketter- 
ing, and  Rockingham. 

The  Carlisle  and  Wetherby  and  the  Edinburgh  and  York 
mail-road  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  county  between 
Stilton  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  Stamford  in  Lincolnshire ; 
and  the  Hull  and  Lincoln  and  the  Louth  and  Boston  mail- 
-oad,  which  branches  off  from  that  just  mentioned  at  Norman 
Cross  in  Huntingdonshire,  passes  through  Peterborough  to 
Deeping. 

The  Grand  J  unction  Canal  enters  the  county  near  Stoney 
Stratford,  and  runs  north-west,  passing  between  Northamp- 
ton and  Daventry,  until  it  joins  the  Oxford  canal,  two  or 
three  small  detached  portions  of  which  are  within  this 
county.  One  of  the  summit-levels  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal  is  at  Braunston,  just  within  the  western  boundary  of 
this  county  ;  and  there  are  two  tunnels,  one  at  Braunston, 
2045  yards  long,  and  the  other  at  Blisworth,  between  Tow- 
cester and  Northampton,  3080  yards  long.  There  is  a 
navigable  cut  from  near  Stoney  Stratford  to  Buckingham, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  within  this  county  ;  there  is  also 
a  double  railroad  to  Northampton. 

The  Grand  Union  Canal  unites  with  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal  at  Lonjj  Buckby,  not  far  from  the  Braunston  tunnel ; 
and  with  the  Leicester  Union  Canal  at  Foxton,  near  Market 
Harborough.  There  is  one  tunnel  in  that  part  of  the  canal 
which  is  in  this  county :  it  is  at  Crick  between  Northampton 
and  Lutterworth. 

The  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  crosses  this  county, 

following  the  line  of  the  Grand  Junction  and  Grand  Union 

•  canals.    The  Woolverton  station  is  just  on  the  border  of 

the  county;  and  the  Blisworth,  Weedon,  and  Crick  stations 

•re  within  it.     At  Crick  the  railroad  leaves  the  line  of  the 

Grand  Union  Canal  and  turns  off  to  the  left  to  Rugby  in 

"Warwickshire.     A  branch  railroad  from  the  London  and 

lingham,  by  Northampton  and  Market  Harborough  to 

ester,  has  been  proposed;   and  the  projected  Great 
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Northern  Railway  (for  part  of  which  line,  vii.  fora  L 
to  Cambridge,  an  act  has  been  obtained)  was  de« .. 
pass  through  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  i . 
from  Peterborough  to  Deeping. 

Agriculture.— The  county  of  Northampton  ha*  - 
advantages  in  point  of  climate  and  soil,  and  has  k 
time  been  comparatively  well  cultivated  and  pro- . 
The  soil  is  generally  adapted  to  produce  both  com .: 
ture  of  a  superior  quality.    A  small  proportion  qm 
surface  is  poor  from  the  thin  staple  of  the  soil  ,r  \ 
cold  impervious  subsoil ;   leaving  out  the  natunu  - 
which  are  considerable,  that  which  remains  unpr 
for  want  of  cultivation  is  trifling,  aud  could  ea<» 
proved.     The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy.   The » 
being  mostly  rocky,  allows  all  superfluous  water  tor 
through  it ;  and  where  a  stratum  of  clay  intervene, : 
equality  of  the   surface  allows  a  ready  dischar^ 
water.    The  surface  of  the  county,  except  a  pun,  i 
flat  land  north  of  Peterborough,  may  be,  on  an  avcro , 
300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the  greats 
does  not  exceed  500  feet,  if  we  except  the  summit* 
hills  about  Daventry,  which  may  rise  to  the  he  ;L: 
feet  above  the  sea. 

The  following  elevations  are  from  actual  survc\  - 


River  Ouse  near  Stoney  Stratford 
River  Nen  above  Northampton 
Grand  Junction  Canal  at  Blisworth  and  Weeto 
Grand  Junction  Canal  at  Braunston  tunnel 
Buckley  road,  half  a  mile  from  Daventry     . 
The  summit  of  the  hills  around  Daventry,  sup,->  - 
the  highest  points  in  the  county 

Owing  to  its  inland  situation  and  the  afeer.f 
hills,  this  county  is  not  so  subject  to  heavy  ami.* 
rains  as  those  which  lie  farther  west    The  surface 
ingly  diversified  by  gentle  swells  and  depress 
spersed  with  woods  and  plantations. 

The  richest  soil  in  the  county  is  perhaps  tie  \* 
of  tbe  fens,  when  they  have  been  drained  and  i  i 
but  the  most  desirable  for  the  farmer  ia  the  \:^\ 
blinff  loam  of  the  uplands.     "Where  this  »  of  a  '- 
depth.it  will  produce,  with  little  trouble,  abu&Ui  < 
wheat,  beans,  barley,  and  oats,  and  it  is  pec^  ■ 
to  turnips  and  all  green  crops.    On  such  land  \u 
will  certainly  thrive,  if  he  does  not  neplect  bM- 
The  pastures  are  both  rich  and  sound,  and  ibe  c- '  . 
in  them  in  summer  repay  the  capital  laid  out  on  ^ 
good  interest ;  while  those  which  are  kept  un  * 
the  yard,  to  be  turned  out  in  summer,  or  are  »» 
bring  them  to  a  marketable  state,  convert  the  stu 
is  everywhere  abundant,  into  rich  manure.   Ti.r* 
indeed  are  only  applicable  to  a  very  good  *»» 
apply  particularly  to  that  hazel  loam  which  is  iw- 
nor  heavy,  which  does  not  bake  hard  in  dry.-- 
though  consisting  chiefly  of  minute  particle*  n  • 
and  sand,  does  not  retain  too  much  water. 

There  is  a  considerable  portion  of  limestone  m» 
county,  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  chalk.   T' 
ous  portion  of  the  soil,  which,  in  some  rich  .:••■ 
analyzed,  was  found  to  be  from  10  to  15  FrCi: 
very  divided  state,  and  must  greatly  intiuena  ' 
The   heavier  kinds  of  soil,  which  are  mure  k' 
water,   are  found   to   produce  excellent  pasuiri 
accordingly  left  in  grass,  as  the  most  proata-M' 
mer,  if  he"  is  well  skilled  in  selecting  rattle  t-'- 
has  a  sufficient  capital.     For  although  more  t •  ■  •  • 
produced  from  the  land  by  tillage,  and  mon  '  ■ 
fully  employed  and  fed,  it  is  very  doubtful  v^r  ' 
mer  would  be  so  well  remunerated  for  his  risk,  ir 
outlay,  as  he  is  by  grazing  cattle.    As  long  a* ' 
meat  is  high  in  comparison  with  that  of  gnur  • 
been  the  case  for  many  years  past,  the  grar.r?  * 
lands  of  Northamptonshire,   Leicestershire,  &':  * 
shire  will  always  produce  the  greatest  rent  and  j. 

The  implements  in  use  in  this  county  have  t 
improved  of  late  years.    The  old  clumsy  rM^r- 
without  wheels,  which  was  the  only  one  kno*;^ 
ago  in  the  midland  counties,  is  now  rep!a«u  ;n 
instrument,  the  principal  parts  of  which  an*  ^  ( 
Rutland  plough  with  two  unequal  wheels  at:* 
beam,  one  to  run  in  the  furrow  last  made,  and  ti- 
the unploughed  surface,  i*  in  general  Vift  II  * '  • 
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ter,  May  IS,  October  29,  cattle;  Wellingborough,  Easter 
Wednesday,  "Whit  Wednesday,  cattle,  October  29,  cattle  and 
cheese ;  Yardley,  Whit  Tuesday,  homed  cattle. 

Divisions,  Towns,  $c.— The  county  of  Northampton,  at 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey,  contained  thirty  hundreds ; 
but  the  number  has  been  reduced.  There  are  now  only 
twenty  hundreds,  the  names  of  which,  with  their  situation 
in  the  county,  their  respective  areas,  and  their  population  in 
1831,  are  as  follows  — 

Hundred.  Situation.  Acres.  Fop,  1831. 

Chipping  Warden .         .  W.  21,370  4,697 

Cleley  ....  S.E.  26,620  7,413 

Corby             •         .         .  N.W.  59,400  10,434 

Fawsley  W.  49.190  14,157 

Greens  Norton       .         •  S.E.  22,080  5,333 

Guilsborough          .         .  W.  43,260  9,719 

Hamfordshoe          .         .  Central  16,530  8,178 

Higham  Ferrers     .         .  E.  30,430  8,236 

Huxloe          .         .         .  Central  41,790  12,837 

King  Sutton           .          .  S.  48,250  12,435 
Nasaburgh  (or  Peterboro' 

Liberty)    ...  N  52,860  15,624 

Navisford  E.  13,090  2,735 

Nobottle  Grove     .         .  Central  34,160  8,726 

Orlingbury  .         .         .  Central  29,600  5,694 

Polebrook     ...  E.  19,840  4,537 

Rothweli       .          .         .  N.W.  42.640  7,860 

Spolhoe         .         .         .  Central  19,170  21,201 

Towcester      .         .          .  Central  12,980  4,873 

Willy  Brook  N.  27,490  5,790 

Wymersley             #         .  E  36,060  8,857 

646,810  179,336 
There  are  in  the  county,  the  county  and  market  town 
and  borough  of  Northampton ;  the  city  of  Peterborough  ; 
the  borough  and  market  towns  of  Brackley  and  Higham 
Ferrers;  and  the  market  towns  of  Daventry,  Kettering, 
Oundle,  Thrapston,  Towcester,  and  Wellingborough.  Kings- 
cliffe,  Rockingham,  Rothweli,  and  Weldon  formerly  had 
markets.  Brackley  (pop.  2107)  and  Peterborough  (pop. 
5553)  are  described  elsewhere.  [Brackley;  Peterbo- 
rough.] 

The  county-town,  Northampton,  is  locally  in  the  hundred 
of  Spolhoe,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Nene,  67  miles  from 
London.    Its  origin  is  unknown.    In  the  peace  between 
Alfred    and    the   Danes  it  is  likely   that    Northampton 
was  included    in  the   Danish  territory,  and   was  one    of 
the   burghs,  or    a    dependency  of   one    of    the    burghs, 
which  they  formed  in  Mercia.    In  a.d.  918  or  919,  and 
again    in    921,    the    Danes   of    Northampton  (or  simply 
Hampton,   Hamtonia,   as  Henry  of  Huntingdon  calls  it, 
though  Florence  of  Worcester  calls  it  Northamtun)  with 
their  earls  Thurferth  and  Thurkytel,  submitted  to  Edward 
the  Elder.    In  the  reign  of  Ethel  red  II.  Northampton  was 
nearly  ruined  by  the  Danes  (a.d.  1010),  and  about  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  it  suffered  from  the 
Northumbrian  army  under  Morcar,  or  from  the  king's 
troops  under  Harold,  which  in  consequence  of  civil  dissen- 
sions met  here.    After  the  conquest,  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  on 
whom  the  Conqueror  conferred  the  earldom  of  Northamp- 
ton, built  a  castle  here  :  and  in  the  following  reigns  several 
ecclesiastical  councils  and  parliaments  were  held  in  this 
town.    In  the  reigns  of  Richard  I.,  John,  and  Henry  III., 
there  was  a  mint  at  Northampton.    In  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  (about  a.d.   1174),  the  townsmen,  who  sided  with  the 
king  against  his  children,  were,  with  the  royal  troops,  de- 
feated by  Anketil  Mallore,  a  supporter  of  the  young  princes. 
In  the  civil  wars  of  John,  Northampton  castle  was  held  for 
tho  king,  and  besieged  in  vain  by  the  barons  (a.d.  1215). 
Toward  the  close  of  the  king's  reign  the  castle  was  given  to 
Fulke  de  Brent,  and  in  a  conflict  between  his  soldiers  and 
the  townsmen  a  considerable  part  of  the  town  was  burnt. 
In  the  troubles  of  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  Nor- 
thampton, held  by  the  barons,  was  taken  by  the  king  (a.d. 
1264).    In  1265  Northampton  was  taken  by  the  barons, 
but  recovered  by  the  king's  party.    In  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  of  the  Roses,  a  great  battle  was  fought 
near  the  town  (10th  July,  1460),   in  which  the  Lancas- 
trians were   defeated  by  the   earl   of  March   (afterwards 
"'ward    IV.)  and    the    earl    of   Warwick.      The    king, 
ry  VI.,  was  taken ;  and  the  queen  and  the  young  prince 
Tales  escaped  with  difliculty.     In  the   civil  war  of 
m  I.,  Northampton  was  taken  by  Lord  Brooke  and  for- 


tified for  the 'parliament    In  1675  the  town  wis  ne:r 
consumed  by  a  fire. 

The  borough  boundaries  enclose  an  area  of  U2»»  a-> 
divided  among  the  four  parishes  of  All  Saints  (pop. ;:' 
St.  Giles  (pop.  3025),  St  Peter  (706),  and  St.  Se^ 
(4287).    The  borough  limits  extend  beyond  the  town,  ~ 
include  a  considerable  quantity  of  agricultural  land  or.  * 
north  and  east    The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  *,  ■< 
rising  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Nene,  over  the  t- 
branches  of  which,  within  the  limits  of  the  borough,  ire  n  • 
bridges.    It  consists  of  several  streets  irregularly  lui  . 
the  two  principal  lines  of  street,  of  which  one  i*  alor.?  • 
Carlisle  and  Manchester  mail-road,  intersect  at  right  i-v 
One  of  the  bridges  over  the  Nene,  a  handsome  stone  i 
of  three  arches,  is  at  the  south  end  of  that  street  vhr!  - 
along  the  Carlisle  road,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  tow 
London.    One  of  the  other  bridges  is  over  the  Nw 
water,   at    the  western  end  of  the  other  princtp:  . 
of  street.     The  houses  are  well  built,  chiefly  of  ♦: 
and  the  streets  are  paved,  and    lighted   with  pit.  * . 
market-place  is  a   large  open  area  in  the  centre  <' 
town.     Among  the  principal  edifices  are    the  shire  - 
a    spacious    building    of  elegant    Grecian    arena** 
the  county  gaol ;  the  town-hall,  an  antient  build.n; 
borough  gaol ;  the  theatre,  a  building  erected  ear!)  .:  . 
present  century ;  the  barracks;  and  the  infirmarj.iti' 
some  building  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  erc«v. 
fitted  up  in  1793.    All  Saints  church  is  in  the  centre  : ' 
town,  at  the  intersection  of  the  principal    streets:  .*. 
erected  after  the  great  fire  of  1675:  it  is  a  plain  buil '.  . 
incongruous  architecture,  having  in   the  centre  a 
supported  on  four  Ionic  columns.     At  trie  west  end 
original  embattled  tower,  which  escaped  the  fire.  Si  (:  - 
Church,  near  the  east  end  of  the  town,  is  a  large  crop  - 
with  portions  of  various  styles.    The  western  d.«r« 
Norman ;  part  of  the  chancel  is  early  English,  often  . 
composition ;  the  east  window  is  of  decorated  Engl:*1. 
several  of  the  other  windows  are  of  perpendicular  chi: 
St.  Peter's,  near  the  West  bridge,  is  a  remarkably  C: 
curious  specimen  of  enriched  Norman.     It  codm>- 
nave  with  side  aisles,  separated  from  it  by  piers  and  *;■ 
with  a  square  western  tower.    The  capitals  of  the  p:r "» 
the  nave  are  elaborately  carved,  and  the  arches  fc»w- 
indentations  running  round  them.    [Norma* Arch* i 
turk.]    Three  of  the  piers  have  diamond  shaoed  ut  ir 
mouldings.    The  tower  has  some  curious  Korm&n  ■  ■- 
ments  on  the  outside,  and  opens  into  the  nave  by  ac  •' 
richly  ornamented  with  zigzag  mouldings.    This  ■ 
has  some  singular  buttresses,  apparently  added  war. 
belfry  story,   which  is  of   later  date,  was   built  T 
is  a  small  arched  crypt  continued  east  of  the  pres*1' 
eel,  which  has  been  probably  shortened.     St  S*p^> 
on  the  north  side  of  the  town :  it  was  built  probata  • 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  is  one  of  r 
round  churches:  it  has  eight  circular  piers  with  > 
capitals,  and  plain  pointed  arches :  there  is  a  cbanor. 
a  north  and  south  aisle  on  the  east  side  of  the  rout..' " 
and  a  good  tower  and  spire  of  perpendicular  chan" 
the  west  side.  There  are  several  dissenting  meet  in  c 
among  them  is  the  Castle  Hill  meeting,  which  c  •: ' 
mural  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  *- 
cised  his  ministry  and  conducted  an  academy  for  th 
tion  of  ministers  in  this  town  for  more  than  tweet1  • 
Northampton  had  once  seven  churches:  two  bit 
disappeared;  a  part  of  the  third,  St.  Gregory's,  r«" 
Peter's,  is  used  as  a  school-house.    Of  the  several  •: 
houses  which  existed  before  the  Reformation,  the  :  - 
of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  yet  remain.  That  cf  s 
for  infirm  poor  persons,  consists  of  a  chapel  ani 
hall,  with  apartments  for  the  inmates  ;  that  of  St.  1 
is  for  twenty  poor  alms- women  :  both  these  build.. . 

Sortions  of  early  English,  decorated  English,  and 
icular  character.    Of  the  castle,  which  was  near  ' 
bridge,  there  are  only  the  earth-works;  and  of  '.':• 
walls  there  are  no  traces. 

The  principal  branch  of  trade  carried  on  in  the  ' 
boot  and  shoe  making,  in  which  upwards  of  1 3w  r. 
employed.    The  articles  are  sent  to  London  and  ot!  - 
of  England,  or  are  exported.    Considerable  buaine** 
in  currying  leather ;  some  stockings  and  lace  arc  r: ' 
the  lace-making  has  much  declined  since  tbe  tntr 
of  machinery.    There  are  three  iron-foundries.     T 
of  the  town  is  facilitated  by  the  navigation  of  iU  ' 
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well  paved  and  lighted,  and  the  houses  generally  modern 
and  well  built.  There  ore  a  commodious  market-houBe  and 
shambles.  The  church,  which  is  large  and  handsome,  con- 
sists of  a  nave  with  side  aisles,  chancel,  large  transepts, 
and  a  tower  and  spire  200  feet  high.  Most  of  the  piers  and 
arches  and  some  of  the  windows  are  of  early  English  cha- 
racter; the  clerestory  and  several  of  the  windows  are  of 
decorated  English ;  the  tower  and  spire,  the  south  porch, 
part  of  the  transepts,  and  several  of  the  windows  are  of  per- 
pendicular character.  Each  part  is  excellent  in  its  style. 
The  tower  has  four  pinnacles  at  the  angles,  and  the  spire  is 
hexagonal  and  crocketed:  they  are  peculiarly  fine.  The 
church  contains  some  rich  stalls,  some  good  wood  screen- 
work,  and  a  few  remains  of  antient  stained  glass.  There 
are  an  almshouse  and  a  grammar-school  near  the  church. 
The  market  is  on  Thursday,  and  there  are  three  yearly  fairs 
for  live-stock.  Petty-sessions  for  the  division  are  held  every 
fortnight  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  376/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 

There  were,  in  1 833,  an  endowed  free  grammar-school, 
with  66  boys  (28  on  the  foundation) ;  an  endowed  charity- 
school  for  30  boys,  who  are  educated  and  clothed ;  another 
endowed  school,  with  12  boys;  an  endowed  day  and  Sunday 
school  in  Ashton  hamlet,  with  14  children;  two  other  day- 
schools,  with  about  30  children  ;  two  boarding-schools,  with 
85  children ;  a  national  day  and  Sunday  school,  with  1 23 
children  in  the  week  and  175  on  Sundays;  and  several 
Sunday-schools. 

Thrapston  is  in  Navisford  hundred,  73  miles  from  Lon- 
don. The  area  of  the  parish  is  990  acres :  the  population,  in 
1831,  was  1014,  above  one-fourth  agricultural.  Thrapston 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  None,  over 
which  river  there  is  a  handsome  wooden  bridge  of  several 
arches.  The  houses  are  in  general  neat  and  well  built,  and 
there  are  several  genteel  residences  in  the  vicinity.  The 
church  consists  of  nave,  side  aisles,  chancel,  and  transepts, 
with  a  tower  and  spire  at  the  west  end.  Most  of  the  piers 
and  arches,  with  a  fine  south  door,  are  of  early  English  cha- 
racter ;  the  chancel  and  some  other  portions  are  of  deco- 
rated English,  and  the  tower  and  spire  of  perpendicular. 
In  the  chancel  are  three  stone  stalls,  with  rich  mouldings 
and  crocketed  canopies.  There  are  corn-mills  and  a  paper- 
mill  on  the  river '  and  sand-pits  and  stone-quarries  in  the 
neighbourhood :  some  whips  and  lace  are  made.  The  market 
is  on  Tuesday,  for  corn  and  live-stock ;  it  is  the  largest 
market  in  the  county  for  swine :  there  are  two  yearly  fairs 
for  live-stock,  pedlery,  and  shoes,  and  for  hiring  servants. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  348/., 
with  a  glebe-house.  There  were,  in  1 833,  two  boarding  and 
day  schools,  with  103  children;  the  larger  of  the  two  was 
partly  supported  by  an  endowment ;  there  were  also  three 
day-schools,  with  56  children,  and  two  Sunday-schools, 
with  207  children.    There  is  a  Baptist  meeting-house. 

Towcester,  in  the  hundred  of  Towcester,  is  60  miles 
from  London.  The  area  of  the  parish  (which  comprehends 
the  hamlets  of  Caldicott,  Handley,  and  Wood-Burcot)  is 
2790  acres:  the  population,  in  1831,  was  2671,  one-third 
agricultural.  Some  antiquaries  place  here  the  station 
Lactodorum  of  the  Antonino  Itinerary;  at  any  rate  the  ter- 
mination 'tester '  indicates  that  it  was  a  Roman  town.  Nu- 
merous coins  found  here,  especially  on  an  artificial  mound 
called  Berrymont  Hill,  north-east  of  the  town,  confirm  this 
conclusion.  Traces  of  the  Saxon  works  erected  by  Edward 
the  Elder  (a.d.  921)  to  defend  the  town  from  the  Danes  are 
yet  discernible.  Towcester  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tow,  and  consists  principally  of  one  long  street  on 
the  road  from  London  to  Coventry  and  Birmingham : 
this  street  is  paved,  and  is  lined  with  well  built  houses. 
The  church  is  a  neat  building  in  the  early  English 
style;  there  are  three  dissenting  places  of  worship,  and  three 
almshouses.  The  chief  trade  of  the  place  is  in  boots  and 
shoes,  and  in  lace,  all  of  which  are  made  here:  the  town  also 
derived  considerable  advantage  from  its  situation  on  a  great 
public  thoroughfare,  but  it  has  probably  suffered  by  the 
diversion  of  traffic  consequent  on  the  opening  of  the  Bir- 
mingham railway.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday,  and  there 
are  two  yearly  fairs  for  live-stock  and  general  merchandise. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  217/., 
with  a  glebe  house.  There  were,  in  1833,  four  dame-schools, 
with  30   children;  a  day-school,  with    50   boys,  partly  or 

holly  supported  by  an  endowment;  four  other  day-schools, 

th    137   children;    and  four  Sunday-schools,  with  490 
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Wellingborough  is  in  the  hundred  "of  Hamfordshot.  •• 
miles  from  London.    The  area  of  the  parish  is  449U  a«  -» • 
the  population,  in  1831,  was  4688,  about  one  eighth    . 
cultural.    The  town  is  on  an  eminence  just  above  a  . 
brook  which  flows  into  the  Nene ;  and  from  half  a  ru. 
a  mile  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Nene  itself.  The  tow:.  < 
rebuilt  in  1738,  after  a  dreadful  fire.    It    now  c- 
of  a  number  of  streets,  irregularly  laid  out,  the  prinnr* 
which  meet  in  the  market-place:  they  are    lighted.  . 
from  the  situation  of  the  place  on  a  elope,  are  per.tr 
clean.  The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  built  of  a  red  s.- 
stone,  on  which  rock  the  town  stands.    The  church  i«  !:• 
and  handsome,  and  of  various  styles  of  architecture.    . 
south  door  is  Norman ;  the  tower  and  spire  at  the  wo*: 
are  of  early  English,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  later  per .< 
that   style,  approaching  in  some  parts  to   the   dc*  - 
English.     Some  of  the  piers  and  arches  of  the  nave,  •.. 
east  window,  a  remarkably  fine  composition  of  five  ; . 
with   admirable  tracery  and  mouldings,  are   of  df* 
English  character;  the  rest  of  the  church  is  perper  •  - 
of  fine  composition  and  execution.    There  are  some  »: ' 
screen-work  and  wood  stall- work,  and  a  modern  font,:  . 
imitation  of  antient  work.  There  are  several  dissent  in?  -. 
ing-houses  in  the  town.  The  principal  manufacture  of  i:u 
is  that  of  boots  and  shoes.   Many  of  the  females  are  en  - 
in  making  lace,  though  that  branch  of  industry  has 
declined.    A  silk-mill  has  been  established  within  :  : 
years.    The  market  is  on  Wednesday,  and  is  a  vct}  •• 
derable  market  for  corn :  there  arc  two  yearly  fair*  i  r . 
stock,  and  a  third  for  live-stock  and  cheese.     Petu  *»* 
for  the  division  are  held   every  week   in    the   ton: 
The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  v:l.. 
400/. 

There  were,  in  1 833,  sixteen  infant  or  dame  schocS  * 
187  children  ;  an  endowed  grammar-school,  with  4-1 
a  *  lower  school,'  supported  from  the  same  endowtnen 
100  boys;  another  free-school,  with  60  children;  tv.  L. 
casterian  schools,  taught  by  the  same  mistress,  ezitL  . 
three   times  a  week,  for  two  hours  and  a  half,   ar  \ 
attended  by  32  girls;  two  other  day-schools,  with  >  . 
drcn ;  and  five  Sunday-schools,  with  797  children. 

Wellingborough  got  its  name  from  the  wells  or  *t  * : 
about  the  town.    One  of  these, '  the  red  well/ a  chzl\  .*»a .. 
was  formerly  in  high  repute.    Charles  I.  and  his  >.,\. 
resided  here,  in  1626,  under  tents,  in.  order  to  h^C  • 
benefit  of  it. 

Kingscliffe  is  in  Willybrooke  hundred,  between  R  <  '• 
ham  and  Peterborough.    The  area  of  the  parish  .-  . 
acres:  the  population,  in  1831,  was  1173.     It  is  vo; : 
to  have  received  its  designation  from  king  John  ha*.' „ 
a  hunting-seat  here.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  All  S 
there  arc   some  almshouses.     The  market,    form  -  . 
Tuesdays,  has  fallen  into  disuse,  but  there  is  a  \%\.  . 
for  cheese,  linen,  and  turnery  ware.   The  living  is  a  r\  • 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  525/.,  with  a  glebe-ho^- 

There  were,  in  1 833,  five  day-schools  (two  of  them  c:  t 
another  a  national-school,  and  another  partly   my 
by  charitable  contributions),  with  137  children  ;  unc  ; 
ing  and  day  school,  with  31  children;  and  three  S 
schools,  with  87  children. 

Rockingham  is  in  the  hundred  of  Corby,  S3  m:1f,  . 
London.    The  area  of  the  parish  is  890  acres;  the  5 
tion,   in   1831,  was  296,  chiefly  agricultural.     Th.-* 
consists  of  one  street,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  r  * 
along  the  road,  and  is  in  the  midst  of  Rockingham  * 
antiently  one  of  the  largest  forests  in  the  kingdom 
town  is  said  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  a  castle  I 
the  top  of  the  hill  by  William  I.  for  the  defence  of  tht  .  \ 
sive  iron-works  then  carried  on  in  the  forest.     Souk*  . 
earlier  kings  occasionally  resided  here.     Many  of  the  *. 
were  standing  in  Leland's  time.    It  was  fortified    f 
king  in  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  and  besieged  b%  l 
well :  at  present  the  only  remain  is  a  grand  entrant 
way,  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  tower.    Part  of  the   ^ . 
was  destroyed  during  the  siege  of  the  castle  by  Cr«>:> 
the  remainder    contains  several    sumptuous   tuonu:i 
The  market  has  been  discontinued :  there  is  a  yeaxH  :    - 
live-stock,  clothes,  and  general  merchandise.   *The*l.> 
a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  81/.     There  «.■- 
1833,  one  day-school,  supported  by  Lord  Sondes,  «.  - 
children. 

Hot h well,  popularly  Rowell,  is  in  the  hundred  of  K 
well,  78  miles  from  London.    The  area  of  the  p*j---    - 
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which  the  judges  proceed.  The  quarter-sessions  are  held 
at  Northampton  and  Peterborough.  The  county  gaol  and 
house  of  correction  is  at  Northampton.  It  comprehends 
eleven  yards,  eleven  airing-rooms,  twelve  day-rooms,  and 
seven  work-rooms.  There  are  borough  gaols  at  Northamp- 
ton and  Peterborough.  The  number  of  prisoners  committed 
in  the  year  preceding  Oct,  1834,  was  655;  in  1834,  444; 
and  in  1836,  440. 

Nine  members  were  returned  to  parliament  from  this 
county  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  viz.  two  knights 
of  the  shire,  two  members  each  for  the  city  of  Peterborough 
and  the  boroughs  of  Northampton  and  Brackley,  and  one 
member  for  the  borough  of  Higham  Ferrers.  By  that  act 
the  number  of  members  was  reduced  to  eight,  Brackley 
and  Higham  Ferrers  being  disfranchised,  and  the  county 
formed  into  two  divisions,  each  returning  two  members. 
The  northern  division  of  the  county  consists  of  the  liberty  of 
Peterborough,  otherwise  the  hundred  of  Nasaburgh,  the 
hundreds  of  Willybrook,  Polebrook,  Huxloe,  Navisford, 
Corby,  Higham  Ferrers,  Rothwell,  Hamfordshoe,  and  Or- 
lingbury.  The  court  for  the  election  of  the  members  is 
held  at  Kettering ;  and  the  polling-stationB  are  Kettering, 
Peterborough,  Oundle,  Wellingborough,  and  Clipston.  The 
southern  division  comprehends  the  hundreds  of  King's 
Sutton,  Chipping  Warden,  Greens  Norton,  Cleley,  Tow- 
cester,  Fawsley,  Wyraersley,  Spolhoe,  Nobottle  Grove,  and 
Guilsborough.  The  court  for  the  election  of  members  is 
held  at  Northampton ;  and  the  polling-stations  are  North- 
ampton, Daventry,  Towcester,  and  Brackley.  The  extent 
of  the  borough  of  Northampton  was  unaltered  by  the 
Boundary  Act:  the  city  of  Peterborough  was  augmented 
by  the  addition  of  such  parts  of  the  parish  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  as  were  not  previously  included  in  the  city. 

History,  Antiquities,  <£c.— In  the  earliest  division  of  our 
island  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  county  was  included  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Coritani,  or  Corttavi  (Kopiravot,  Piol.), 
who  inhabited  Lincolnshire,  Leicestershire,  and  the  counties 
to  the  northward;  or  in  those  of  the  Catyeuchlani 
(KarvcvgXayot),  who  inhabited  Buckinghamshire  and  Bed- 
fordshire, and  the  counties  to  the  south  and  south-east ;  or 
in  those  of  the  Iceni  (St/jtvoi,  Ptol.)>  who  dwelt  to  the  east. 
Perhaps  these  nations  may  have  occupied  each  a  portion ; 
and  the  Dobuni  (Ao/3owot)  of  Gloucestershire  and  War- 
wickshire may  have  also  had  some  parts  of  the  western 
border.  In  the  Roman  division  of  Britain,  Northampton 
was  included  in  the  province  of  Flavia  Csesariensis.  Wat- 
ling  Street  crossed  in  a  north-west  direction  through  or  near 
Towcester  and  Daventry :  the  Via  Devana,  another  Roman 
road,  parallel  to  Watling  Street,  crossed  it  near  Oundle  and 
Rockingham:  the  Ermine  Street,  more  northerly  in  its 
course,  crossed  the  north-eastern  extremity  from  Castor,  on 
the  Nene,  to  Stamford ;  and  one  or  two  other  antient  roads 
had  a  portion  of  their  course  in  this  county.  Watling 
Street  may  be  traced  for  many  miles  from  the  summit  of 
Borough  Hill  near  Daventry.  On  the  London  side  of  Wee- 
don  it  is  incorporated  with  the  modern  high-road.  Parts 
of  the  Ermine  Street  are  conspicuous  between  Castor,  on 
the  Nene,  and  Upton,  and  again  in  the  parish  of  Barnack, 
not  far  from  Stamford.  Several  Roman  stations  are  usually 
considered  to  have  been  in  the  county,  viz.  the  Tripontium, 
Bennavenna,  Isanavatia,  and  Lactodorum  of  Antoninus ;  and 
the  Brinavse  and  Durnomagus  of  Richard  of  Cirencester. 

Tripontium  is  now  by  pretty  general  consent  fixed  at  or 
near  Dow  Bridge  or  Dove  Bridge,  which  crosses  the  Avon, 
uniting  the  two  counties  of  Leicestershire  and  Northamp- 
tonshire. Reynolds  {Iter  Britanniarum)  fixes  it  at  the 
village  of  Lilburn  in  Northamptonshire,  not  far  from  Dow 
Bridge,  and  about  half  a  mile  out  of  the  line  of  Watling 
Street.  There  are  the  traces  of  a  small  fort,  round  which 
perhaps  a  town  was  formed.  '  The  area'  of  this  fort  *  con- 
tains about  the  fifth  part  of  an  acre.  The  southmost  part 
is  a  square  piece  of  ground,  appearing  to  have  been  raised, 
and  in  its  sides  answering  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
heavens.  At  the  south-east  and  south-west  angles  are  hil- 
locks which  have  the  appearance  of  bastions.  From  one 
angle  to  the  other  runs  a  bank  of  earth,  and  a  like  bank 
along  the  eastern  and  western  sides.  To  the  north-west  is 
a  large  high  mount,  on  which,  according  to  tradition,  there 
stood  a  fort  or  watch  tower,  of  whose  demolished  walls  the 
churches  of  Lilburn  and  Claycoton  are  said  to  have  been 
built.  Causeys,  pavements,  and  ruins  often  dug  up,  show 
this  town  to  have  been  formerly  larger  than  at  present/ 
Bridges,  Nortl*mipt<m*h\re9  quoted  by  Reynolds.)    The 


large  high  mount  here  mentioned  is  called  '\h  r 
hill :'  it  is  between  Lilburn  and  Dow  Bridge,  and  is  j- 
There  are  traces  of  other  Roman  camp*  near  L 
Various  Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  this  ne ... 
hood,  at  the  village  of  Catthorp  or  Caltborpe,  on  the  L 
tershire  side  of  the  river.* 

Bennavenna  and  Isanavatia  (there  are  naov  \. 
readings  of  both  names)  were  most  probably  the  »x>  • 
or  were  at  least  in  the  immediate  neighbourhoi  : 
other.    They  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  a  i) 
and  the  second  a  Roman  town.    Bennavenna  wai  :> 
on  Borough  Hill,  a  short  distance  east  of  Daventry,  • 
is  one  of  the  largest  antient  camps  or  forts  eu»uuK 
island.  The  form  is  very  irregular,  following  the  »iu  • 
hill.  The  outer  circumference  of  the  rampart*  is  rat  l- 
than  two  miles  and  a  quarter;  the  diameter  from •. 
south  one  mile,  from  east  to  west  at  the  widest^: 
furlongs ;  and  the  whole  included  area  about  a  bun . 
fifty  acres.    The  defences  were  scarcely  in  any  \tv 
fined  to  a  single  ditch  and  rampart:  in  one  part  (Li- 
as many  as  four  ditches  and  five  ramparts.    The  r. 
have  been  much  lowered  and  the  ditches  filled  u; 
plough,  and  in  some  cases  quite  levelled.   The  c,  - 
fation  at  the  northern  end  of  the  camp  is  of  a  mu<: 
character  than  in  the  other  parts.    The  foundati  ^ 
prsBtorium,  or  residence  of  the  Roman  command:: 
discovered  in  1823 ;  and  walls,  tessellated  paveut- 
utensils  of  various  kinds  were  brought  to  light  I 
amply  described  in  Baker's  Northamptonshire. 

The  Lactodorum  of  the  Romans,  which  Stukel*  ~  : 
fitted  at  Stoney  Stratford,   has  been  by  later  an* 
fixed  at  Towcester.  Berrymount  Hill,  an  artificial  t 
the  north-east  side  of  the  town,  was  probabU  ihc  - 
the  Romans ;  but  few  other  Roman  antiquities  r 
have  been  discovered.   The  Brinava?  or  Bnnavis  <•!  i' 
of  Cirencester  may  be  placed  at  Black  Ground,  u:r 
ping  Warden,  a  village  9  miles  from  Daventry  on  iw 
Banbury,  where  Roman  coins  and  a  great  quantiij  -■ 
have  been  discovered.     A  rampart  ran  north  ni 
near  this  station  for  some  distance,  having  a  stee;  - 
the  west  and  a  gentle  slope  to  the  east   It  *»» '" 
designed  for  the  defence  of  a  frontier,  and  has  K* 
tured   to  have  extended    about    sixteen  mil*  •'  u 
Charwell  to  the  Learn.    Some  small  part  of  tne  ... 
remaining  near  Warden,  and  is  called  Wallow  B u.V. 
bury  Bank,  not  far  off,  is  probably  a  part  of  fl: 
likely  that  this  defence  gave  name  to  some  nu 
villages  or  hamlets,  as  Walton  (Wall-town)  i^'  ' 
Sutton,  Aston-in-the-Walls,  &c 

That  a  Roman  town  or  station  existed  at  Caster  i 
not  only  from  the  name,  but  from  the  Roman  r. 
ruined  walls,  tessellated  pavements,  urns  and*.'.^' 
of  pottery,  and  coins  in  great  number  found  he.?- 
remains  have  been  found  at  Chesterton,  or  raiht;  • 
Newton  in  Huntingdonshire,  just  across  then- 
Castor  or  Chesterton  was  probably  the  Roman  D. 
mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary:  the  Map'  ' 
Britain  published  by  the  Society  for  the  DiffusK -u  ■ 
Knowledge  places  Durobrivee  in  Huntingdonsr.  r. 
Durnomagus  of  Richard  of  Cirencester  on  the  > 
tonshire  side :   perhaps  the  two  may  be  identical.  • 
ruins  on  the  Northamptonshire  side  the  town,  *i- 
out  of  the  station  on  the  opposite  bank,  or  »a»  - 
upon  it.    [Huntingdonshire.]    We  learn  U ." 
that  the  Roman  general  Ostorius  Scapula.  ?[■>• 
Britain  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  fortified  the  -•• 
Nene  by  a  chain  of  posts.    [Britannia.] 

Numerous  indications  of  Roman  residences  or ' 
be  traced  along  the  valley  of  the  Nene.    At  (X. 
little  below  Oundle;  at  Drayton  House,   L**  - 
Thrapston ;  and  at  Woodford,   just  above  Th"  ^ 
near  or  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  tesf<>» 
raents  or  other  antiquities  have  been  discovered, 
stead  near  Thrapston,  and  at  Chester  in  Ircb<^ 
near  Wellingborough,  both  on  the  right  bank  vi  •'• 
are  the  remains  of  camps  or  posts;  and  at  the  U  > 
ments  of  tessellated  pavements,  coins,  &c.  bau 
up.    At  Stanwick,  between  these  posts,  fragmer.*- 
sellated  pavement  have  been  discovered.    At  IK 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nene,  above  Northoropi  • 

•  In  the  account  of  Leicestershire,  it  it  stated  lhalTrip»- 
posed  to  be  at  Catthorp,  on  the  Northamptonshire  *>de  of  »•*  f 
have  been  Lilburn,  not  Catthorp,  which  latter  Je  ea  the  UW*'- 
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Helpstone,  Kingsthorpe,  Maxey,  Moulton,  Peakirk,  'Pits- 
ford,  Polbrook,  Weedon-Beck,  and  some  others,  have  more 
or  less  of  Norman  architecture  in  them.  Of  these,  Castle 
Ashby,  Cotterstook,  Maxey,  Polbrook,  Helpstone;  and 
Pit*foid  are  especially  deserving  of  notice.  Barnwell  St. 
Andrew's,  Aldwinkle  All  Saints.  Canons  Ashbv,  Easton, 
Finedon,  Fothenngay  (formerly  collegiate),  Lowick,  Raunds, 
Rushden,  St.  Mary's  Church  at  Stamford  Baron,  Stanwick, 
King's  Sutton,  Tichraarsh,  Warmington,  Whiston,  Wilby, 
and  Wollaston  are  also  worthy  of  notice  for  their  beauty  or 
for  the  curious  features  they  present  There  are  some 
ruins  of  the  collegiate  buildings  adjoining  to  Fotheringay 
church. 

Of  St.  James's  abbey,  Duston,  near  Northampton, 
founded  by  William  Peverel,  natural  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  for  Black  or  Austin  canons  (yearly  revenue,  at 
the  dissolution,  213/.  7s.  2\d.  gross,  175/.  18*.  2$d.  clear), 
a. id  of  Pipewell  Cistertian  abbey.  Great  Oakley,  near  Rock- 
ingham (yearly  revenue,  at  the  dissolution,  387/.  8*.  ti\d. 
gross,  286/.  1U.  8jrf.  clear),  only  the  foundations  and 
tiaces  of  the  walls  are  remaining.  A  portion  of  the  chapel 
of  Catesby  Benedictine  nunnery,  near  Daventry  (yearly  re- 
venue, at  the  dissolution,  145/.  0*.  6d.  gross,  132/.  XBs.  1 1  id. 
clear) ;  a  portion,  supposed  to  be  the  refectory,  of  the  Cluniac 
priory  at  Daventry  (gross  yearly  revenue,  at  the  dissolution, 
236/.  7  s.  6</.) ;  the  conventual  church  of  the  priory  of  Austin 
canons  at  Canons  Ashby,  between  Northampton  and  Ban- 
bury (revenue,  at  the  dissolution,  127/.  19*.  gross,  119/.  0*.  Ad. 
dear);  the  kitchen  and  a  few  other  vestiges  (now  incorpo- 
rated in  a  farm-house)  of  Sewardslev  Cistertian  priory,  near 
Towcester  (yearly  revenue,  at  the  dissolution,  18/.  11*.  2d. 
gross,  12/.  6*.  7{d.  clear),  are  the  principal  monastic  re- 
mains. Queen's  Cross  at  Hardingstone  has  been  noticed. 
Geddingtou  Cross,  near  Kettering,  another  of  those  erected 
by  Edward  I.  in  memory  of  his  wife,  is  of  triangular  shape, 
elevated  on  eightsteps,  and  divided  into  three  compartments  * 
the  lower  one  solid,  adorned  with  six  shields  charged  with 
arms  and  other  sculptured  ornaments;  the  compartment 
above  this  consists  of  six  pillars  rising  from  an  embattled 
turret,  and  supporting  six  decorated  canopies ;  beneath  these 
canopies  are  placed  three  statues  of  the  queen.  The  upper 
compartment  is  richly  adorned. 

The  castellated  ruins  are  few.  These  are  the  earth-works 
of  Northampton,  Higham  Ferrers,  Brackley,  Fothenngay, 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  others,  and  the  gateway  of  Rock- 
ingham. Barnwell  Castle  is  a  fine  and  interesting  ruin: 
it  consists  of  four  massy  round  towers,  with  their  connecting 
walls  enclosing  a  quadrangular  court :  the  western  wall  is 
dilapidated.  The  grand  gateway,  which  still  remains,  is 
flanked  by  two  round  towers.  Some  of  the  antient  walls 
and  works  of  this  fortress  are  in  almost  as  perfect  a  state  as 
when  first  built,  particularly  the  entrance  gate  and  some 
vaulted  rooms  connected  with  it 

There  are  a  few  antient  mansions.  Drayton  House, 
Lowick,  near  Th  raps  ton,  is  of  the  age  of  Henry  VI. :  it  re- 
tains many  of  the  features  of  an  antient  castle.  Fawsley 
House,  3  miles  south  of  Daventry,  the  antient  seat  of  the 
Knightly  family,  is  an  incongruous  pile  of  various  dates. 
Northborough  manor-houBe,  between  Peterborough  and 
Market  Deeping,  now  a  farm-house,  is  of  decorated  English 
character,  and  some  of  its  portions  and  details  are  very 
beautiful. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  this  county  was  the 
seene  of  the  execution  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  who  was  tried, 
condemned,  and  beheaded  in  Fothenngay  Castle.  This  castle 
was  entirely  demolished  by  order  of  James  I.  when  he  came 
to  the  throne.  This  county  possesses  several  memorials  of 
the  public  men  of  Elizabeth  s  time.  Burleigh  or  Burghley 
House,  on  the  border  of  the  county  near  Stamford,  was  built 
tor  the  moat  part  by  the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  though  many 
additions  ana  alterations  have  been  made  by  subsequent 
possessors.  It  is  a  vast  pile,  displaying  magnificence  rather 
than  taste.  Kirby  Hall,  Gretton,  near  Rockingham,  was 
built  by  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  lord-keeper :  it  has  been 
materially  altered  since.  The  more  antient  parts  of  Castle 
Ashby,  about  6  miles  east  of  Northampton,  were  erected 
by  Henry  lord  Compton.  The  offices  of  the  manor-house 
of  Ashby  St  Ledger  (near  Daventry)  contain  a  small  room 
in  which  the  gunpowder  plot  in  the  time  of  James  I.  was 
concocted.  The  house  belonged  to  Catesby,  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  conspiracy. 

The  battle  of  Naseby,  which  decided  the  civil  war  of 
Ties  L,  was  fought  in  this  county  (a,d.  1645).    The  king 


had  ft  fortnight  before  taken  Leicester  by  storm,  aai 

marching  southward  by  Harborough  to  Daventry,  compel  W 
Fairfax  to  raise  the  siege  of  Oxford  in  order  to  oppose  h  a 
On  the  approach  of  the  parliamentarian  forces  under  F  -• 
fax  and  Cromwell  to  Northampton,  Charles  retreated  l. .  * 
neighbourhood  of  Harboroueh,  but  finding  his  enp*i<i-i 
close  in  pursuit,  he  determined  to  turn  upon  them.  The  i  -.:- 
tie  was  fought  at  Naseby,  and  each  side  mastered  about  *  . 
or  9000  men.  The  right  wing  of  each  army,  the  Ro}„  -n 
under  Rupert,  the  Parliamentarians  under  Cromwell,  ?o 
victorious ;  but  while  Rupert  wasted  his  advantage  bj  .: 
considerate  pursuit,  Cromwell  decided  the  day  by  dun.  ; 
the  Royalist  centre  in  the  flank  and  rear.  The  victor)  «i* 
decisive:  the  Royalists  had  800  killed  and  wounded.  '"-< 
Parliamentarians  rather  more ;  but  they  took  4000  pn- 
era  and  all  the  artillery,  besides  other  spoils  of  tbe  gret!.v 
importance. 

After  the  king  had  surrendered  himself  to  the  So**  • 
Newark,  and  been  delivered  into  the  bands  of  the  P- 
mentary  Commissioners,  he  was  brought  to  Holdetib).  : 
Holmby  House,  about  6  miles  north-west  of  Northamp* 
From  this  place  he  was  carried  off  by  Cornet  Joyce,  it  ■ 
head  of  a  party  of  horse,  and  taken  to  the  army.     HuJ  U  • 
House,  which  had  been  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Hat:.  - 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  was  demolished  by  order  of  ttx  :.  - 
liament,  and  scarcely  any  remains  are  now  left. 

The   only  struggle   which  attended    the  restorat  -»• 
Charles  II.  took  place  in  this  county.    General  Las  --, 
who  bad  escaped  from  confinement  in  the  Tower  of  L    . 
appeared  at  Daventry  with  a  few  troops  of  horse,  but.  Se.  ; 
attacked  by  Colonels  Ingoldsby  and  Streater,  and  dW:* 
by  his  own  men,  was  captured  and  re-committed  l 
Tower. 

(Baker's  History  of  Northamptonshire ;  Bridget  K  • 
tory  of  Northamptonshire  ;    Beauties  of  Engl<zni 
Wales;  Conybeare  and  Phillips,  Outlines  of  the  O.  . 
England  and  Wales;   Greenough's  Geological  Mr 
England;  Lewis's  Topographical  Dictionary;  Rick. 
Gothic  Architecture ;  Britton's  Architectural  Antiqw  > 
Reynolds's  Iter  Britanniarum  ;  Palgrave's  Rise  an-i  i  • 
gress  of  the  English   Commonwealth;  Sharon  lu~-  • 
Anglo-Saxons  and  History  of  England  in   the  M 
Ages  ;  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

Statistics. 

Papulation. — Northamptonshire  is  chiefly  an  agrio/.' 
county.    In  1831  it  ranked  the  twelfth  on  the  list  of  ^* 
cultural  counties :  its  place  in  this  respect  has  flu-r . 
since  1811,  when  it  was  the  tenth  on  this  list ;  and  :r.    <. 
it  was  the  eleventh.     Of  43,793  males  twenty  yean  -r  . 
and  upwards,  only  582  were  (in  1831)  engaged  "in  q.;.  * 
tures,  and  21,907  were  occupied  in  agricultural  pu~*    • 
out  of  this  latter  number  17,775  were  labourers.    Or 
582  employed  in  manufactures  or  in  making  man ufu-?.     . 
machinery,  about  200  were  engaged  at  Kettering  in  rr  ,> 
shoes  and  weaving  silk-shag;  about  60  in  weaving  pi  - 
Rothwell,    Chatcombe,    and   Eydon;    there   were    I. 
Middleton-Cheney  occupied  as   frame-work   knitters.  . 
about  70  more  thus  employed  in  other  parts ;  so  ti 
making  carpets  and  preparing  worsted  for  that  purr*,~ 
of  them  at  Spratton,  13  at  Hollowell ;  and  there   «* 
weavers  of  miscellaneous  descriptions  in   several   * 
throughout  the  county.    In  the  towns  of  Northa: 
Wellingborough,  Irthlingborough,  and  various  other  ; 
more  than  2000  men  were  occupied  as  shoe-ma  Lr  - 
making  shoes  not  consumed  in  the  respective  place- 
these,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  were  placed   ur  I 
head  of  men  engaged  in  trades  and  handicrafts,  ' 
more  strictly  speaking  they  are  manufacturers. 

The  population  of  Northamptonshire,  in  each  of  x ' 
lowing  decennary  periods,  was,— 


Malm. 

Fnnnfttos. 

Total. 

n 

1801 

63,417 

68,340 

131.757 

1811 

68,279 

73,074 

141,353 

1821 

79,575 

82,908 

162,483 

1 

1831 

87,949 

91,387 

179,336 

1 

showing  an  increase,  between  the  first  and  last  peri 
47,579,  or  more  than  36  per  cent,  on  the  whole  pop    . 
being  21  per  cent,  below  the  whole  rate  of  hvrea^e  ill. 
out  England. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  summary  of  the  pop;. ' 
of  every  hundred,  as  taken  in  1831  •— 


HODSB5. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

FSMOW. 

HUNDREDS, 

AUolhw 
FuUfei 

CITIES.  LIBERTIES, 

HO  HOUGHS, 

— 

'— 

tag. 

hiUtad. 

in  nuii- 

rfi^M 

Main 

Fraiilm. 

Tc.fc.lof 

(.  ;i|i[»mgWarden(Hun- 

■liv-l)     . 

972 

1,059 

3 

25 

671 

233 

155 

2,321 

2.376 

4.697 

1,163 

tl.-luy       . 

1,462 

1,633 

10 

94 

960 

415 

258 

3,557 

.    3,866 

7,413 

1,803 

8,171 

8,362 

62 

1,253 

557 

552 

5,149 

5,285 

10,434 

3,573 

r..»-k7  . 

2,944 

3,096 

13 

1,373 

992 

731 

6,787 

7,370 

14,157 

3,363 

'■:.'l-:ls  Norton  . 

1,115 

1,186 

5 

26 

750 

274 

162 

2,638 

2,695 

5,333 

1,3*6 

Uu.l.borough     . 

2,033 

2,219 

8 

36 

597 

378 

9,719 

2,403 

II  unfurdshoa      . 

1,637 

1,753 

2 

48 

498 

906 

319 

4,002 

4,176 

8,178 

I.97K 

Hijjham  Ferrers 

1,555 

1,833 

12 

31 

901 

678 

254 

4,042 

4,194 

8,236 

2,057 

a 

75 

1,217 

975 

553 

6,192 

6,645 

12,837 

2,998 

Knit's  Sutton   . 

2,529 

2,705 

6 

48 

1,678 

675 

352 

6,132 

6,303 

12,435 

3,092 

N  .visford 

516 

555 

S 

306 

154 

95 

1,338 

1,397 

2,735 

633 

1,825 

1,929 

8 

59 

1,071 

470 

388 

4.302 

4,424 

8,726 

2,168 

1,178 

1,252 

3 

25 

754 

304 

194 

2,83.1 

2,860 

5,694 

1,365 

C..|,l,™.k 

879 

998 

27 

489 

289 

220 

2,280 

2,257 

4,537 

1,057 

iiolhwell  . 

1,682 

1.78] 

6 

38 

897 

492 

392 

3.872 

3.988 

7,860 

2.038 

-.i.-lhue    . 

1,210 

1,267 

28 

683 

322 

262 

2,870 

2.980 

5,850 

1,338 

977 

1,037 

6 

28 

434 

435 

168 

8,360 

2,513 

4,873 

1,152 

.V.llybrook 

1,160 

1,312 

3 

13 

730 

416 

166 

2,904 

2,886 

5,790 

1,462 

1,740 

1,912 

25 

1,165 

463 

284 

4,315 

4,542 

8,857 

2,125 

Norihampton      (  Bo- 

3,091 

3,191 

28 

ISO 

2,217 

886 

7,619 

■,732 

15,351 

3,846 

i'oUTborough      (  Li- 

1,952 

2,193 

18 

42 

1,162 

512 

519 

5,066 

5,005 

10.071 

8,607 

LVl.rborougn  (City)  . 

l.Vib 

1,145 

5 

25 

10 

519 

616 

2,564 

2,989 

5,563 

1,146 

Totals   . 

36,322 

39,163 

154 

BB2 

18,334 

12,895 

7,934 

78,949 

91,387 

1 79,336 

43,793 

uimtg  Expenses,  Crimes,  #*.— The  sui 
relief  of  the  poor  at  the  four  dates  of 


ir  each  inhabitant. 


I  sOl  were  94,607,  being  14 
[-11  ..  139,675  „  19  9  „ 
1-Jl  ,.  145,093  „  17  10  „ 
lo.ll        ..      150.816       „  '     16     9 

Tln>  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  year  ead- 
„'  March,  1838,  was  77,163/.:  and  assuming  that  the 
.filiation  had  increased  from  1831  to  1838  at  the  same 
re  of  progress  ae  in  the  ten  preceding  years,  the  above 
.:n  gives  an  average  of  St.  ujd.  fur  each  inhabitant.  These 
.' ;a_: us  are  above  those  for  the  whole  of  England  and 

Tin,'  sura  raised  in  Northamptonshire  for  poor-rate, 
I'Lly-rate,  and  other  local  pur[ioses,  in  the  year  ending 
i-n  of  March,  1833,  was  169.614/.,  and  was  levied  upon  the 
i:i.  ius  descriptions  of  property  as  under: — 

On  land  .  .  £150,467     3*. 

Dwelling-houses  t  15.181  10 

Mills,  factories,  &&        .  1.756   13 

Manorial  profits,  navigation,  &c.      2,209     2 

Total        169,614    8 
.   .o  amount  expended  Was — 

[■■..r  the  relief  of  the  poor   .  .  £148,042'  4 

In  ^uitsof  law,  removal  of  paupers,  Sic.  3,7  42  JS 

lri>i-  uiher  purposes  .  •  19,037     5 

Total  money  expended         170.B22     7 

In  ilia  returns  mode  up  in  subsequent  years  the  descrip- 
,-  of  property  assessed  are  not  specified.     In  the  year* 

II  1833, 1836,  1837  and  1838,  there  were  raised  166,712/. 
...  144.112/.  4*.   112,531/.  12*.  (not  given  for  1837),  and 

!['■/.  respeclively;  and  the  expenditure  of  each  year  was 
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The  saving  effected  in  the  sum  expended  in  1838,  as  com- 
pared with  that  expended  in  1834,  was  therefore  72,815/.. 
or  not  quite  44  per  cent.,  and  the  sura  expended  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor  in  1838  was  leas  than  that  in  1S34  by 
63,016/.,  or  more  than  45  per  cent. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Northamptonshire,  as 
ascertained  in  1836,  under  the  acts  3  and  4  William  IV., 
c  80,  were  27  ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their 
charge  was  358.  The  annual  income  arising  from  lolls  and 
parish  composition  in  lieu  of  statute  duly,  in  1835,  was 
37,990/.,  aud  the  annual  expenditure  in  the  same  year  was 
as  follows  — 

Manual  labour  .  £11,671     2 

Team  labour,  and  carriage  of  materials  3.1)38     2 

Materials  for  surface  repairs     ,  6,923     5 

Land  purchased  .  .  .  26     4 

Damages  done  in  obtaining  materials  .  456     0 

Tradesmen's  bills 
Salaries  of 
Law  charges  . 
Interest  of  debt  .  .  .       3,161     7 

Improvements  ...  769  19 

Debts  paid  off  2,950     4 

Incidenial  expenses     ,  .  .         1,006     0 

Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  per- 
formed      ....        2,446    3 

Total  expenditure  36,701   16 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  that  for 
the  relief  of  the   poor,  was  6801/.   ( 

Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &ft  . 

Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  Sec,  and 
maintaining  prisoners,  &c. 

Shire  halls,  and  courtsof  justice,  build- 
ing, repairing,  8tc.  .  , 

Prosecutions  .... 

Clerk  of  the  peace 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  triul     . 

Vagrants,  apprehending  and  conveying 
Miscellaneous  .  •  « 


,  disbursed   I 

£728  10 
2.181     4 


1,684  9 
215  13 
470   12 


NOR 


908 


NOR 


The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  in 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
1834,  were  765,  927,  and  1219  respectively,  making  an 
average  of  109  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  132  in  the 
second  period,  and  of  176  in  the  third  period.  The  number 
of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  each  of  the  years 
1831,  1832,  and  1833,  in  respect  to  which  any  costs  were 
paid  out  of  the  eountv  rates,  were  49, 54,  and  51  respectively. 
Among  the  persons  coarged  with  offences  there  were  com- 
mitted for 

188L  IfflS.  1833. 

Felonies  44  48  48 

Misdemeanors  .563 

The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  same  years 
was  77,  72,  and  53  respectively. 

1831.  1832.  183a 

The  number  convicted  was        58  55  39 

Acquitted  13  14  7 

Discharged  by  proclamation        6  3  7 

There  were  268  persons  charged  in  1838  with  crimes  at 
the  assises  and  sessions  in  Northamptonshire.  Of  these  38 
were  charged  with  offences  against  the  person,  24  of  which 
were  common  assaults;  12  were  charged  with  offences 
against  property  committed  with  violence ;  1 9 1  with  offences 
against  property  committed  without  violence ;  only  2  were 
charged  with  malicious  offences ;  1  for  uttering  counterfeit 
coin ;  and  24  for  various  misdemeanors. 

Of  the  whole  number  committed,  188  were  convicted,  56 
were  acquitted,  3  were  not  prosecuted,  and  no  bill  was  found 
against  20.  Of  those  convicted,  2  were  sentenced  to  death, 
but  their  sentence  was  commuted  into  transportation  for  life ; 
31  were  transported  for  various  periods ;  2  were  sentenced 
to  two  years ;  28  to  one  year ;  and  115  to  six  months  and 
under;  10  were  fined,  and  1  was  found  insane.  Of  the 
whole  number  of  offenders,  234  were  males  and  34  females ; 
104  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  148  could  read  and  write 
imperfectly ;  1 5  could  read  and  write  well ;  and  one  had  re- 
ceived superior  instruction. 

The  number  of  persons  registered  in  1 837  to  vote  for 
county  members  was  8457.  Of  these,  5620  were  free- 
holders, 41  leaseholders,  654  copyholder*,  2021  occupying 
tenants,  and  121  annuitants:  being  1  in  21  of  the  whole 
population,  and  1  in  5  of  the  male  population  twenty  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831. 

Northamptonshire  contains  three  savings*  banks:  the 
number  of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th 
of  November,  in  each  of  the  following  years,  were  as 
under:— 


rfanbof  of  doposHon 
Ai 


183BL 
4166*397 


1833. 

1503 

437.879 


1834. 

4.920 

4159.199 


1835. 

5,0*3 
4160,271 


The  various  sums  in  the  savings*  banks  in  1836,  1837, 
and  1838,  were  distributed  as  under: — 
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Hot 


▲bet* 


Depo- 
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*St 

2.998 

so 

Mis 

100 

604 

ISO 

192 

kOO 

109 

200 

66 
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1837. 


1838. 


Deposit*. 

421.129 
4S.4.14 
42.143 
83129 
19615 
19.036 


Depo- 

sitor*. 

Deposits. 

3,115 

421.547 

48.463 

,1.600 

637 

4«.913 

910 

24,844 

100 

18.061 

70 

19.475 

Depo- 
sitors. 

&378 

1J6C7 

678 

181 

116 

64 


Deposits. 

423.598 
62.168 
46.935 
27J890 
19735 
18.416 


SchoUrs,    Total. 


ft\376      167.459      6.731      171*86     6,064      188,742 

Education. — The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the 
Parliamentary  Returns  on  Education  made  in  the  session 
of  1835. 

Schools. 

Infant  schools  •  .  .132 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  2  to  7  veers  :— 

Males  ,  , 

Females       .  • 

Sex  not  specified     . 


Daily  schools  .  .  .  544 

X umber  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  4  to  14  )cars: — 

Males  ♦ 

Females  . 

Sex  not  specified      • 


2,184 


School* 


676 


16,111 


ToUl  of  children  under  daily  in- 
struction •  •  • 
Sunday-schools                    .  •    406 
Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  from  4  to  15  years : 
Males         • 
Females  • 
Sex  not  specified     • 


ll.fc-» 

5,tf;i 


Assuming  that  the  population  between  the  ago  of . 
15  years  has  increasea  in  the  same  proportion  so  uV  • 
of  the  population  since  1821,  and  that  toe  whole  pus- 
hes increased  in  the  same  ratio  sinew  1831  asm* 
years  preceding  that  time,   the  approximate  noasr 
children  between  the  ages  of  2  ana  15  years  thai  t...  . 
residing  in  Northamptonshire  in  1833  was  about  fcU/ 

Sixty-seven  Sunday-schools  are  returned  from  :; 
where  no  other  school  exists,  and  the  children,  re- 
number, who  are  instructed  therein  cannot  be  ir-  • 
to  attend  any  other  schools;   at  all  other  pbcas  k- 
school  children   have  opportunity  of   resorting  b  a: 
schools  also,  but  in  what  number,  or  in  what  pwp  r 
duplicate  entry  of  the  same  children  is  thus  pro4ar*i  r 
remain    uncertain.      Fifty-one    schools,   eooUime*  ' 
children,  which  are  both  daily  and  Sunday  school*  *"> 
turned  from  various  places,  and  duplicate  entry  »  k~ 
to  be  thus  far  created.    Making  allowance  thtsrfr- 
this  cause,  which  prevents  accuracy,  we  may  periu^  *- 
estimate  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  children  be'.** 
ages  of  2  and  15  years  are  under  instruction  in  uu»  r 

Maintenance  of  School*. 


Dwctiptloa  of 
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Doily  Schools 
SundaySc  tools 
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39 
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623;    112  <  1.5&J       5 
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6.978J    420  J27.7B3J    657  t  6.SSJ     * 


—  w 


The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  j 
above  statement,  are 

Infant-schools  •  # 

Daily-schools  .  . 

Sunday-schools         • 


2  contaw  t.z 
15 
110 


The  schools  established  since  1818 


**>- 


279  oantaimaf 
215 


Infant  and  other  daily  schools 
Sunday-schools 

Twenty-four  boarding-schools  are  included  m  the  t 
of  daily-schools  given  above.    No  school  in  this  c—  * 
pears  to  be  confined  to  the  children  of  parents  of  tt*  * 
wished  Church,  or  of  any  other  religious  des^t  - 
such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  almost  even 
especially  in  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  witi  • 
are   here    included   Wesleyan    Methodists    and  «. 
Catholics. 

Lending-libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  23  sefc.- 
this  county. 

NORTHCOTR,  JAMBS,  an  English  artist  a*? « 
on  art,  was  born  in  1 746,  at  Plymouth,  where  h»  &-:• 
a  watchmaker.     Having  been  introduced  to  S^r  -  • 
Reynolds  through  Dr.  J.  Mudge,  he  went  to  Loo*. 2  . 
age  of  twenty-five  to  study  painting  under  bus,  an! « ■ 
five  years  not  only  his  pupil  but  his  inmate.    Th-«  •  r 
stance  was  of  no  small  advantage  to  him,  as  ti  t 
tended  to  refine  his  manners,  but  brought  tun  i-r  - 
with  the  best  society  of  the  day.    On  quitting  R*?r 
at  first  set  up  as  a  portrait*paintert  and  would  00  £  - 
become  eminent  in  that  branch  of  the  art,  as  he  m*"- 
much  insight  into  and  power  of  describing  into*!.- 
rector.     But  his  ambition  prompted  him  to  sftpuv  ■- 
thing  higher  than  taking  likenesses.    He  srairdr. 
out  for  Italy,  where  he  spent  about  five  pert*  «.-    - 
made  a  member  of  the  academies  of  Florence  and  * 
On  his  return  he  was  encouraged  by  Boy  dell,  v  bo  ;i 
many  engravings  after  subject*  painted  by  hue.  atvi  w  - 
others  that  called  the  Village  Doetress,*  ehire  •»•  ' 
long  time  an  exceedingly  popular  print  For  uV  Su  1 
Gallery  he  produced  two  of  his  best  work*  the  Mu^ 
the  Two  Princes  in  the  Tywer,  and  Hubert  s»£  Ar» 
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besides  some  other  subjects.    Yet  although  he  displayed 
considerable  skill  in  composition  and  colouring,  together 
with  vigour  of  expression,  his  ability  in  art  was  by  no  means 
equal  to  his  enthusiasm  and  his  application.    For  nearly 
half  a  century  he  existed  almost  entirely  in  his  painting- 
room  in  Argyle  Street,  and  would  have  been  content,  as 
he  himself  said,  to  live  on  so  for  ever  in  what  was  to  him 
all-sufficient  enjoyment    In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
was  quite  a  recluse,  and  independent  both  in  spirit  and  cir- 
cumstances—the latter  chiefly  owing  to  his  prudence  and 
frugality.     He  was  apt  to  be  somewhat  cynical,  though 
really  kind-hearted.     Hailitt's  'Conversations*  with  him 
afford  the  best  portraiture  of  his  character  and  of  the  qua- 
lities of  his  mind.    His  literary  productions  are  far  from 
being  inconsiderable.    Many  papers  of  his  appeared  in  a 
work  entitled  *  The  Artist,' and  in  1813  lie  published  his 
*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  with  an  Analysis  of  his 
Discourses,*  a  quarto  volume,  to  which  he  afterwards  added 
a  supplement    In  1828,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  he  again 
appeared  as  an  author,  with  his  'One  Hundred  Fables,  ori- 
ginal and  selected,'  which,  though  of  little  interest  as  a 
literary  performance,  is  a  book  of  great  attraction  on  account 
of  the  very  numerous  and  exquisite  wood-cuts,  all  which 
Mere  executed  after  his  own  designs,  and  were  superior  to 
any  embellishments  of  the  kind  that  had  then  appeared.   A 
second  set  was  published  after  his  death,  according  to  his 
instructions  in  his  will.    As  if  to  convince  the  world  that  he 
vas  not  only  still  living,  but  unwearied  by  his  long  career, 
10  published,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  his '  Life  of  Titian,'  a 
vork  which  contains  much  information  relative  to  painting 
md  to  art  generally.    Neither  did  he  lay  aside  his  pencil, 
but  may  almost  be  said  to  have  died  with  it  in  his  hand, 
since  he  continued  to  amuse  himself  with  it  till  within  a 
day  or  two  of  his  death,  which  happened  at  his  house  in 
Argyle  Street,  July  13,  1831.    Northcote  was  never  mar- 
riea,  but  lived  with  his  maiden  sister,  who  survived  him. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  a  northern  county  of  England. 
ft  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Norhamshire  and  Island- 
ihire,  two  divisions  which  constitute  a  detached  part  of  the 
xmnty  of  Durham ;  on  the  east  by  the  North  Sea  or  Ger- 
nan  Ocean ;  on  the  south  by  the  county  of  Durham,  from 
rhich  it  ia  separated  in  one  part  by  the  Tyne,  in  other 
>arts  by  the  8tanley  Burn  and  the  Derwent,  feeders  of  the 
Tyne ;  on  the  soutn-west  by  Cumberland,  from  which  in 
»ne  part  it  is  separated  by  the  Irthing,  which  flows  into  the 
Sden;  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  Scotch  counties  of 
Berwick  and  Roxborough,  from  the  former  of  which  it  is  in 
me  part  separated  by  the  Tweed.  Its  form,  if  the  small 
letached  part  of  Durham  be  taken  with  it,  is  triangular, 
lie  base,  resting  on  the  county  of  Durham,  and  the  vertex 
teing  at  the  bounds  of  the  town  of  Berwick.  The  length 
if  the  base,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  Blacklaw  Moun- 
ain  on  the  border  of  Cumberland,  is  47  miles ;  that  of  the 
ide  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  Berwick  bounds,  60 
niles ;  and  that  of  the  remaining  side,  70  miles.  That 
km- t ion  of  the  district  whose  form  and  dimensions  are  here 
jiven  which  belongs  to  the  county  of  Durham  is  very  small. 
The  area  of  the  county  of  Northumberland  is  estimated 
1 1871  square  miles;  the  population  in  1821  was  198,965; 
n  1831,  222,912,  showing  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  23,947, 
r  12  per  cent,  and  giving  119  inhabitants  to  the  square 
nile.  In  site  it  is  the  fifth  of  the  English  counties ;  in 
mount  of  population  the  twenty-fourth ;  and  in  density  of 
opulation  the  thirty-eighth. 

Newcastle,  the  county  town,  is  on  the  Tyne,  about  250 
ailes  in  a  direct  line  north  by  west  of  London,  or  278  miles 
y  the  mail-road  through  Ware,  Huntingdon,  Stamford, 
vrantham,  Newark,  Doncaster,  York,  Thirsk,  North- 
llerton,  Darlington,  and  Durham.     [Newcastle.] 

Surface,  Geological  Structure,  and  Hydrography.— 
Northumberland  is  a  rugged  county.  The  highest  bills 
re  on  the  north-west  border,  towards  Scotland.  They  are 
ommonly  designated  the  Cheviot  Hills,  which  name  is  in 
trictness  limited  to  one  group  among  them.  They  extend 
rom  the  neighbourhood  of  Wooler  towards  the  south-west. 
The  Cheviot  Hills,  properly  so  called  (26  5  7  feet  high),  are  near 
he  northern  extremity.  Biers  Hugh,  Hedgehope  (2347  feet 
ugh),  the  Hartside  Hills,  Standrop,  Rowhope,  Cawlahope, 
md  many  others  are  near  the  Cheviot,  but  more  to  the  south- 
ward ;  Lumsden  Hill  (725  feet  high),  Carter  Hill,  Three 
Pikes, Tronting  Crag,  Peel  Fell,  Granknus,  Baron's  Pike,  and 
ithers,  are  to  the  southward  of  these,  approaching  the  Cum- 
>©r land  border,  These  hills  have  in  several  instances  Rconicai 


form,  and  some  are  nearly  perfect  cones ;  they  are  covered 
with  a  fine  green  turf,  and  afford  excellent  pasture  for  sheep. 
Another  range  of  hills,  nearly  parallel  to  the  range  just 
described,  extends  from  the  east  of  the  junction  of  the  Till 
with  the  Tweed  southward  to  the  bank  of  the  Tyne.  In  the 
northern  part  they  bear  the  name  of  the  Divot  Hills ;  in  the 
centre  they  form  the  high  lands  of  Eglingham  Common, 
Rothbury  Forest,  the  Simonside  Hills  (1407  feet  high),  and 
Harwooa  Moor;  more  to  the  south  are  Ottar  Caps  and 
Tone  Crag.  Black  Heddon,  near  the  Divot  Hills,  is  646 
feet  high.  Branches  from  these  hills  extend  eastward  toward 
the  sea ;  Rufflaw,  in  one  of  these  branches  near  Morpeth, 
is  595  feet  high ;  and  Alnwick  Moor  is  808  feet  high.  The 
hills  south  of  the  Coquet  form  part  of  the  extensive  moor- 
lands which  occupy  a  third  part  of  the  county,  and  have  an 
average  elevation  of  from  500  to  1000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  " 

South  of  the  Tyne  is  a  group  of  hills  separating  the 
valleys  of  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear.  The  Wolf  Hills,  part 
of  this  group,  approach  the  right  or  east  bank  of  the  South 
Tyne.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  of  that  river  are 
the  high  lands  of  Geltsdale  Forest,  which  are  partly  in  this 
county  and  partly  in  Cumberland. 

The  coast  is  low.  There  are  no  cliffs  except  very  low  ones 
throughout  its  whole  range.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed 
at  Berwick  it  runs  south-east  to  Sunderland  Point.  In  this 
part  are  two  bays :  the  larger,  opposite  Holy  Island ;  the 
other,  Buddie  Bay,  into  which  a  little  stream,  the  Warnburn, 
flows,  is  more  to  the  south-east.  Holy  Island  and  the  Farne 
Islands  are  noticed  elsewhere.    [Durham.] 

From  Sunderland  Point  the  coast  runs  south  by  east  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  It  is  marked  by  some  headlands 
and  bays ;  Beadnell  Point,  the  headland  of  Dunstanborough 
Castle,  Boulmer  Bay,  Alnmouth  Bay,  Hawksley  Point,  south 
of  which  is  Druridge  Bay,  Newbiggin  Point,  and  Seaton 
Road.  Coquet  Island  lies  off  Hawksley  Point.  It  is  nearly 
a  mile  long  from  north  to  south,  and  about  half  a  mile 
broad.  It  had  formerly  a  religious  house,  a  cell  to  Tyne- 
mouth  ;  there  was  also  a  fortress,  the  ruins  of  which  have 
been  converted  into  a  dwelling-house  and  lighthouse.  It 
contains  some  rich  pasture  and  abounds  in  rabbits.  Coal 
was  dug  in  Leland*s  time. 

The  south-eastern  part  of  the  county,  bounded  by  a  line 
drawn  from  Warkworth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coquet,  by  the 
head  of  the  river  Blyth,  to  the  Tyne,  and  from  thence  south- 
ward to  the  bank  of  the  Derwent,  is  included  in  the  great 
coal-field  of  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham. 
[Coal- Fields.]  This  coal-field  is  skirted  on  the  north- 
west by  a  belt  of  land  occupied  by  the  millstone-grit.  The 
thickness  of  this  formation  is  probably  900  or  1000  feet  at 
least.  The  prevailing  rock  of  the  series  is  shale,  known 
by  the  provincial  name  of  plate,  with  which  occur  various 
beds  of  sandstone,  differing  in  hardness  and  texture,  and, 
according  to  these  differences,  distinguished  as  freestones, 
hazles,  whetstones,  grindstones,  and  millstones.  Beyond 
the  millstone-grit  district  is  a  belt  of  land,  still  narrower 
than  the  foregoing,  occupied  by  the  carboniferous  or  moun- 
tain limestone.  This  is  marked  in  Mr.  Greenough's  <  Map' 
as  skirting  the  millstone-grit,  from  the  sea  at  Alnmouth  to 
the  southern  border  of  the  county,  where  it  expands  over  a 
greater  extent,  occupying  the  valley  of  the  Tyne  and  the 
country  south  of  it  from  the  border  of  Cumberland  to  below 
Hexham.  Nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  county  is  occupied  by 
a  series  of  formations  comprising  sandstones  of  various  kinds 
(one  of  them  resembling  the  sandstone  of  the  millstone-grit 
series),  limestone,  slaty  clay,  shale,  and  coal.  The  relative 
position  of  these  beds  is  not  ascertained.  The  coal  worked 
in  this  formation  is  slate  coal,  and  is  considered  inferior  in 

Duality  to  that  of  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  coal- 
eld.    Conybeare  and  Phillips  refer  these  beds  to  the  mill- 
stone-grit series. 

Trap  rocks  occur  in  connection  with  both  coal  formations, 
either  as  overlying  masses,  resting  unconformably  on  the 
subjacent  strata;  as  dykes,  irregularly  intersecting  the 
strata ;  or  as  beds,  conformably  interstratified  and  regularly 
alternating  with  the  other  strata.  A  small  district  along 
the  Tweed  is  occupied  by  the  new  red-sandstone. 

The  principal  mineral  product  of  this  county  is  pit-coal, 
of  which  the  chief  part  raised  is  sent  coastwise  to  London 
and  to  various  ports  of  the  southern  and  eastern  counties 
which  do  not  produce  coal.  [Coal-Fiblm  ;  Coal  Tram.] 
The  principal  pits  in  the  great  coal-field  are  ia  the  neigh; 
bourhood  of  the  Ty  ne. 
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There  are  many  pits  in  the  millstone-grit  and  carboni- 
ferous limestone  districts,  and  in  the  inferior  coal  formation 
which  crops  out  from  beneath  them  and  overspreads  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  county.    Some  gypsum  is  obtained  in 
the  red-sandstone  district,  near  the  Tweed ;  and  there  are 
lead-mines  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  at  Allendale,  near 
the  border  of  Durham  [Allendale],  and  in  other  places. 
The  ores  of  zinc  abound  in  most  of  the  veins  producing  lead. 
There  is  abundance  of  ironstone  in  the  strata  which  occur  in 
the  coal-measures.    Limestone  is  dug  in  many  parts,  and 
stone  for  various  purposes  is  quarried  in  the  principal  coal- 
field. 

The  rivers  of  Northumberland  rise  for  the  most  part  in  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  hills  of  the  north-western  boundary,  and 
flow  eastward  across  the  county  to  the  German  Ocean.  The 
Tweed  lies  to  the  west  of  this  range,  and  belongs  chiefly  to 
Scotland.  For  a  short  distance  however,  near  Coldstream, 
it  skirts  the  border  of  Northumberland  and  of  that  detached 
portion  of  Durham  which  adjoins  Berwick.  The  tide  flows 
up  to  Norham  Castle,  but  vessels  of  forty  or  fifty  tons  get 
up  to  New  Waterford  only,  six  miles  above  Berwick. 

The  Till  rises  in  the  eastern  slope  of  the  border  range, 
near  the  Hartside  Hills,  and,  under  the  name  of  the  Bre- 
mish,  flows  first  eastward,  then  northward ;  on  reaching 
the  neighbourhood  of  Belford  it  turns  north-west,  and,  as- 
suming the  name  of  Till,  flows  into  the  Tweed.  It  receives 
the  Roddam  Burn  and  the  Lill  Burn,  and  the  Beaumont  or 
Glen  river,  the  last  from  the  west  side  of  the  hills.  The  Till 
is  nearly  40  miles  long. 

The  Aln  rises  at  Alnham,  near  the  foot  of  the  border 
range,  and  flowing  eastward  20  miles  past  Alnwick,  fails 
into  the  sea  at  Aln  mouth.  The  Coquet  rises  in  the  border 
range,  and  flowing  first  south-east,  then  bending  to  the  east 
past  Rothbury,  and  then  flowing  again  to  the  north-east,  falls 
into  the  ocean  just  below  Warkworth,  after  a  course  of 
about  37  miles.  The  Aln  and  the  Coquet  are  both  navi- 
gable for  a  short  distance,  the  former  up  to  Alnwick.  There 
is  a  salmon  fishery  at  the  mouth  of  these  rivers,  and  the 
Aln  abounds  in  trout. 

The  Wensbeck  or  Wansbeck  rises  in  the  hills  which  run 
through  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  flows  east  past  Mor- 
peth, where  it  becomes  navigable,  into  the  German  Ocean. 
Its  whole  length  is  24  miles,  the  length  of  the  navigation  6 
miles.  The  Blyth  rises  in  the  same  range  of  hills  as  the 
Wensbeck,  and  has  a  course  of  above  20  miles  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  that  river,  more  to  the  southward.  It  is  navigable 
a  short  distance  from  the  mouth.  The  Pont  is  a  small 
stream,  flowing  into  the  Blyth.  The  parish  of  Bedlington, 
or  *  Bedlingtonshire,'  between  the  mouths  of  the  Wensbeck 
and  the  Blyth,  belongs  to  the  county  of  Durham.  The 
Seaton  Burn  is  a  short  stream,  1 1  or  12  miles  long,  to  the 
south  of  the  Blyth,  with  which  it  communicates  near  its 
source.  It  flows  into  the  sea  at  Seaton  Sluice,  or  Hartley 
new  harbour. 

The  North  Tyne  rises  from  several  springs,  some  of  which 
are  just  within  the  Scottish  border,  some  in  Northum- 
berland but  close  on  the  border,  and  after  flowing  south- 
ward under  the  name  of  the  Keelder  Burn  for  10  miles, 
turns  eastward  and  flows  14  miles  to  just  below  Bellingham, 
where  it  receives  the  river  Reed  from  the  border  of  the 
county,  22  miles  long;  from  this  point  the  stream  flows 
south-east  14  miles  to  the  junction  of  the  South  Tyne,  just 
above  Hexbam.  The  South  Tyne  rises  amid  the  hills  south 
of  Aldstone  Moor  in  Cumberland,  and  after  flowing  17  miles 
northward  to  Haltwhistle,  turns  eastward  and  flows  16  miles 
to  its  junction  with  the  North  Tyne.  It  receives  the  Allen 
and  some  other  small  streams.  The  united  stream  flows  in 
a  tolerably  direct  eastward  course  of  30  miles,  past  New- 
castle into  the  sea  between  North  and  South  Shields.  Its 
whole  length  from  the  head  of  the  North  Tyne  is  about  70 
miles.  It  is  navigable  for  sea-borne  vessels  up  to  Newcastle, 
and  for  river  craft  a  few  miles  higher.  The  salmon  fishery 
on  this  river  was  formerly  celebrated,  but  is  now  nearly  if 
not  quite  destroyed.  The  spring-tides  rise  about  1 8  feet  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  and  about  114  feet  at  Newcastle. 

The  salmon  fishery  of  the  Tweed  is  very  important,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  boxes  of  that  fish  packed  in  ice 
are  sent  from  that  river  to  the  London  market,  beside  what 
is  pickled  or  dried.  There  is  a  fishery  for  salmon-trout  and 
grilse,  oi  small  salmon,  at  Warkworth  on  the  Coquet. 

The  vale  of  the  Coquet  is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its 
-agriculture;  the  vale  of  Tyne  exhibits  great  variety  of 
scenery ;  above  Newcastle  it  is  rich  and  beautiful. 


There  are  no  canals  in  Northumberland,  but  there  r: 
many  railroads.    The  most  important  is  the  Newcastle  .... 
Carlisle  Railroad.    It  follows  the  valley  of  the  Tyr.e  . 
South  Tyne,  partly  on  the  south,  partly  on  the  nurth  . 
of  the  river,  and  passes  by  Hexham  and  Haltwkustie.   . 
whole  length  is  about  60  miles,  the  greater  part  il  - 
county.    The  Act  was  obtained  iu  1829  and  the  rx... 
was  opened  in  June,  1838.    The  number  of  passenger*  . 
travelled  by  this  railroad  in  1838  was  196,051.     A  r*  ... 
from  Newcastle  to  North  Shields,  above  seven  mile» 
was  opened  in  1839.    It  is  6i  miles  long,  and  passes  ~. 
the  Shields  road  by  a  tunnel  70  yards  long.    The  nu 
of  passengers  by  this  railroad  averages  nearly  25.v  .. 
The  Brandling  Junction  Railway,  which  unites  G*io'.  -. 
with    South    Shields    and   Monk  Wearxnoulh,  »o> 
opened  in  1839.     Most  of  the  other  railways  are  * 
and  serve  for  the  conveyance  of  coal  from  the  dii&rrv. 
to  the  Tyne,  the  Blyth,  the  Aln,  and  the  Tweed.    In- 
roads from  Newcastle  to  Edinburgh  have  been  pruu 
one  near  the  coast  by  Morpeth,  Alnwick,  and  Berwick  . 
Tweed;  the  other,  more  inland,  following  the  vail*?  .: 
Reed  near  Otterburn.    The  Great  North  of  Bnglaul  <v 
way  is  to  unite  York  with  Newcastle,  or  rather  wuh  Oi 
head  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tyne,  opposite  N**  - 
The  Gateshead  and  Durham  Railway,  for  which  an  a».  . 
been  obtained,  forms  part  of  this  line. 

The  Edinburgh  mail-coach  road  enters  the  cucr    . 
Newcastle,  and  runs  northward  through  Morpeth,  A.~- 
and  Belford,  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed.      Another  r*. 
Edinburgh  branches  off  from  this  beyond  Morpeth.  *. . . 
by  Wooler  to  Coldstream.  A  third  road  to  Edinburgh  - 
from  Newcastle,  by  the  valley  of  the  Reed  to  JtU 
The  coach-road  from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle  runs  b>  Hi  i.. 
and  Haltwhistle. 

Agriculture. — The  position  of  this  county,  in  the  . 
eastern  extremity  of  England  and  along  the  ct>a*t 
German  Ocean  for  upwards  of  sixty  miles,  cause*  \i 
mate  to  be  considerably  colder  and  the  harvest  later  •-- 
the  southern  and  midland  counties.    In  that  part  .' 
county  which  skirts  the  sea-shore,  although  it  is  e\^~  . 
cold  easterly  winds,  the  air  is  much  milder  and  kok  . 
than  in  the  western  and  mountainous  part,  which.  ai.;< 
too  high  and  bleak  for  cultivation,  beyond  a  certain  em' 
produces  sufficient  herbage  to  maintain  large  fleck*  ^ .. 
sheep,  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Cheviot  Vrc«L 

Along  the  coast  and  for  some  miles  inland  tl*  *  -'• 
sists  of  a  strong  fertile  clayey  loam  well  adapul  t 
growth  of  wheat,  beans,  and  clover,  and  there  arc  « 
excellent  natural  meadows  and  pastures. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  and  the    C**j«.t* 
along  the  Aln  from  Alnwick  to  the  sea,  the  soil  i*  < 
light  gravel,  sand,  or  dry  loam,  which  is  likevrt>e  i- 
to  a  great  degree  in  the  vales  of  the  Beamish.  T 
Beaumont.    In  the  middle  and  south-eastern  par**  .■ 
county  the  soil  is  a  moist  loam  on  a  cold  imperii  o> 
bottom,  which  is  of  inferior  value  until  it  has  been  ir_; 
by  draining  and  careful  cultivation.    In  its  natural  *  • 
produces  inferior  pasture  unfit  for  sheep,  which  arc  >- 
to  the  rot  when  turned  out  upon  it,  but  it  is  better  ailar  * 
young  cattle,  which  may  be  reared  but  not  fattened 
On  the  hills,  which  are  in  a  state  of  nature,  there  *  * 
ture  of  low  peat-bogs,  stony  and  gravelly  heaths,  a:~  •  - 
good  dry  green  pasture  well  adapted  for  sheep  feed. 

The  county  of  Northumberland  has  been  one  of  u* 
most  of  the  English  counties  in  adopting  the  imprv-»t  * 
tern  of  agriculture,  the  chief  feature  of  which  »s  ti« 
vation  of  turnips  for  the  rearing  and  rattening  of  - 
Turnips  accordingly  occupy  a  large  proportion  of  e\c  y   . 
the  soil  of  which  admits  of  this  cultivation.     So  -rn»: 
been  the  advantage  derived  from  this  change  from  L. 
triennial  system,  that  many  fields  now  yield  heary  cr>.- 
this  useful  root  which  in  most  other  parts  of  Englar...  • 
be  considered  as  totally  unfit  for  its  cultivation.     1  t.u 
arisen  from  the  early  adoption  of  the  culture  in  rows  i . 
vated  ridges,which  has  received  the  general  appellattoi 
Northumberland  method,  and  which  we  shall  there t  - 
scribe  with  some  minuteness. 

The  ground  having  been  prepared  by  as  man?  pU<*_-. 
and  harrowings  as  may  be  thought  requisite  to  puli*  - 
and  destroy  the  weeds,  and  laid  quite  flat,  an  eartr- 
ploughman  draws  as  straight  a  furrow  as  possible    .- 
turning  lays  the  next  furrow  slice  upon  the  first.  Uil-  - 
pleting  what  if  usually  called  a  bout.    The  usuaJ  «... 
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of  the  land  may  be  in  peas  or  tares  to  cut  green*  and  part  in 
grass-seeds  without  clover,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  fanner.  There  are  some  very  heavy  and  wet  soils  in 
the  county,  which  will  not  readily  bear  turnips,  and  where 
the  sheep  cannot  be  folded  in  winter,  nor  the  turnips  carted 
off  without  greatly  injuring  the  land.  There  a  fallow  is 
unavoidable  at  least  once  in  six  or  seven  years.  In  other 
respects  they  are  cultivated  in  a  similar  manner  with  the 
good  loams.  The  practice  of  thorough  draining,  which  is 
spreading  rapidly,  will  probably  soon  banish  clean  fallows, 
and  substitute  turnips  in  their  place,  even  in  the  most  re- 
tentive so.ls,  which  will  in  time  be  converted  into  rich  loams 
by  the  effect  of  cultivation,  loaming,  manuring,  &c,  as  may 
be  seen  in  many  old  gardens,  of  which  the  natural  soil  was 
once  a  retentive  clay. 

Potatoes  are  raised  to  a  considerable  amount  on  some 
very  good  sands  and  loams.  They  require  land  in  good 
heart ;  for  whatever  may  have  been  said  or  written  to  the 
contrary,  they  very  much  exhaust  the  land,  and  should  not 
be  repeated  oftener  than  once  in  ten  or  twelve  years  on  the 
same  spot.  The  best  land  to  plant  potatoes  in  for  human 
food  is  that  which  is  broken  up  from  two  or  three  years'  old 
grass.  For  cattle  they  may  occupy  a  portion  of  the  turnip- 
field,  and  be  cultivated  in  similar  ridges,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  sets,  or  cut  potatoes,  are  put  immediately  on 
the  manure  in  the  furrow,  and  covered  over  with  four  or 
five  inches  of  earth  by  the  plough.  As  they  rise  out  of  the 
ground  they  are  moulded  up  by  the  plough ;  and  this  is  re- 
peated, with  a  plough  made  on  purpose,  with  two  very  wide 
mould-boards,  as  often  and  as  deep  as  the  soil  will  allow. 
Thus  400  bushels,  or  twenty  tons,  of  the  large  cattle- 
potatoes  may  be  raised  on  an  acre  of  good  land:  they 
are  good  for  every  kind  of  stock  when  boiled  or  steamed. 
Although  the  immediate  profit  in  this  way  is  much  inferior 
to  that  of  a  smaller  crop  of  more  edible  potatoes,  sold  in  the 
market,  the  manure  produced  amply  makes  up  for  the  differ- 
ence, unless  potatoes  sell  at  a  high  price,  as  is  the  case 
near  manufacturing  towns. 

The  instruments  of  tillage  are  mostly  of  improved  make. 
The  ploughs  are  generally  iron  swing-ploughs,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  old  Rotherham  plough,  which  was  copied  from 
the  Belgian  plough,  and  improved  by  Small  and  others. 
The  harrows,  rollers,  scarifiers,  &c.  are  as  in  other  counties. 
The  turnip- drill  has  been  described,  and  there  are  various 
improvements  daily  made  in  the  construction.  The  best 
sows  two  rows  at  once,  and  has  a  roller  before  and  one 
behind,  thus  combining  all  the  necessary  operations  con- 
nected with  the  depositing  of  the  seed.  Single-horse  carts 
are  more  common  than  any  others,  and  used  for  all  pur- 
poses, especially  the  conveyance  of  lime  and  other  manures 
from  a  distance.  Bones  ground  to  a  moderate  size  are  now 
extensively  used  as  a  manure  for  turnips,  especially  on  dry 
gravelly  soils ;  and  they  have  greatly  improved  all  the  crops, 
by  securing  that  of  the  turnips,  at  a  much  less  expense  of 
farm-yard  dung.  Threshing-machines,  moved  by  water, 
wind,  or  horses,  are  thought  essential  on  the  larger  North- 
umberland farms;  and  there  is  no  prejudice  against  them 
amongst  the  labourers,  but  on  the  contrary.  The  labourers 
are  industrious  and  honest :  they  are  mostly  paid  partly 
in  grain,  by  the  keep  of  a  cow,  and  a  cottage  rent-free, 
with  other  advantages.  [Berwickshire.]  The  unmarried 
servants  are  boarded  on  the  farm,  as  in  Scotland. 

There  are  not  many  meadows,  properly  so  called,  in  Nor- 
thumberland, and  few  are  artificially  irrigated  Some  rich 
upland  pastures  are  mown  annually,  or  every  two  or  three 
years,  for  hay,  and  fed  off  the  remainder  of  the  time.  Some 
are  occasionally  invigorated  with  manure,  chiefly  composts 
of  earth,  lime,  and  dung,  well  mixed  and  incorporated, 
which  is  put  on  in  winter,  when  farm-work  is  slack,  or, 
which  is  better,  immediately  after  the  hay  is  taken  off, 
when  it  is  soon  washed  in  by  the  autumn  rains.  The  hay 
produced  from  clover  and  artificial  grasses,  of  which  there 
is  a  considerable  quantity  on  all  well-managed  farms, 
furnishes  the  great  supply  of  winter  fodder  for  horses,  and 
is  a  useful  addition  to  the  turnips  for  feeding  cattle. 

The  cattle  in  Northumberland  are  generally  of  good 
breeds,  mostly  short-horned.  Those  bought  to  fatten  are 
chiefly  Scotch.  In  noticing  the  cattle  of  this  county  we 
cannot  pass  over  the  wild  breed,  in  the  earl  of  Tankerville's 
park  at  Chillingham.  They  are  mere  objects  of  curiosity, 
never  having  been  made  useful  for  farming  purposes :  nor 
does  it  appear  that  they  have  been  used  with  any  advantage 
for  crossing  with  domesticated  breeds.    They  are  of  a  light 


cream  colour,  with  black  muzzles.    Their  flesh  is  ntf  ts » 
good  and  succulent,  when  they  are  killed  in  coadiui 
which  must  be  done  by  shooting  them  like  deer.   The  ?m 
kept  for  the  dairy  are  almost  invariably  of  the  short-tai.-; 
Durham  breed ;    and  many  remarkably  fine  heifer*  „- 
reared  in  the  county,  some  of  which  travel  southward  it- 
supply  the  large  dairies  of  the  London  milkmen.  The  a.  <- 
are  reared  on  milk  at  first,  gradually  mixed  with  water  v. 
meal,  till  they  can  live  on  grass  alone  and  run  in  the  j-  - 
tures.    The  first  winter  they  have  turnips  and  straw,  * 
are  often  sold  in  calf  and  in  good  condition  the  em-  . 
autumn.  If  they  are  kept  over  the  second  winter,  they  ;»;; 
the  same  food  as  in  the  first,  with  the  addition  of  a  Inue  k . 
occasionally.    They  are  then  kept  for  private  use  a*  «  • 
cows,  or  sold  with  their  young  calf  soon  after  calving, «.  - 
is  generally  in  April  or  May.    Great  attention  is  pa. 
some  breeders  to  have  a  good  bull ;  and  very  h.gh  -;. 
are  given  for  the  use  of  one  of  a  good  breed  and  with . 
points  for  one  season.    The  breeding  of  bulls  is  aw 
business,  and  requires  much  experience  and  judgment 

Excellent  farm-horses    are    bred   in    Northumbw.. 
They  are  active,  with  clean  legs,  and  are  very  muscuk:  - 
hardy.    Four  fat  horses  in  a  plough  or  team,  wch  » 
seen  in  Kent,  would  be  a  curiosity  in  the  northern  euti>.' 
They  like  fat  bullocks,  but  prefer  hard  wiry  *me»> 
horses.    It  is  not  often  that  a  plough  is  seen  with :. 
than  two  horses  yoked  to  it,  and  this  only  for  trench  or  *. 
soil  ploughing,  a  practice  which  is  beginning  to  gain  ;r  -. 
as  the  next  improvement  after  complete  draining.  I 
horses  are  not  permitted  to  be  idle.    The  example  of  i  • 
who  work  in  the  collieries  teaches  the  farmer  what  h  - 
can  do :  and  if  they  are  worked  harder  than  in  the  * 
they  have  a  larger    quantity  of  corn  given    then- 
horse  in  a  single  cart  will  go  to  a  distance  of  18  or  i\i  - 
for  lime  or  coals,  and  return  in  the  24  hours;  and :!. 
will  do  four  times,  and  even  oftener,  every  week,    i;  * 
wonder  that  they  carry  no  unnecessary  fat  about  them. 

The  sheep  are  chiefly  of  the  native  Cheviot  breed,  a  .- 
ful  hardy  sheep  with  a  small  fleece  of  moderate  > 
A  cross  between  a  Cheviot  ewe  and  a  long-wooled  rc-  - 
said  to  produce  a  useful  breed,  improved  in  the  carea» * 
in  the  bulk  if  not  the  fineness  of  the  fleece,     On  a  _ 
improved  farms  the  Leicester  and  South  -down  b»j  ■ 
almost  every  other  may  be  found :  but  as  many  of  tic  f  .- 
tures  are  wet,  and  apt  to  cause  rot  in  the  sheep  at  pre- 
seasons, most  farmers  buy  them  in  to  eat  their  turnip-, . 
sell  them  off  when  fit  for  the  market,  before  there  h  . 
fear  of  their  being  tainted. 

The  Cheviot  sheep  are  described  as  follows.    The?  :  - 
a  fine  open  countenance  with  lively  prominent ey em- 
body with  a  want  of  breadth  at  the  chine  and  breast.   1 
have  fine  clean  legs  without  wool  on  them,  and  si-. 
their  carcass  will  weigh  from  six  to  eight  stones  of  <i% 
stone.    The  fleece  is  from  2|lbs.  to  3|lbs.  weight,  of  & : 
wool,  which  might  probably  be  much  improved  by  • 
selecting  the  ewes  and  rams  kept  for  breeding,  a*  " 
done  with  the  South-down  sheep  by  Ellman  in  S^ 
Some  pains  have  already  been  taken  to  improve  the 
and  with  good  results.  The  principal  farms  in  Nonhf 
land  are  let  on  lease  for  21  years  to  highly  mp  '- 
tenants  with  sufficient  capital.    No  more  need  be  » 
account  for  a  bigh  state  of  cultivation. 

There  are  no  very  extensive  old  woods  in  the  countr 
many  thriving  plantations ;  there  is  a  constant  denu  ■ 
small  timber  for  the  use  of  the  coal-mines,  which  mii  - 
profitable  to  cut  young  saplings,  and  the  trees  are  :*■• 
permitted  to  acquire  the  size  of  large  timber.    The  l* 
a  profitable  and  favourite  tree  in  all  young  plantation 
thrives  well  in  most  situations,  from  the  sides  of  the  . 
to  near  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills. 

The  following  fairs  are  the  principal  in  which  ca. 
agricultural  produce  is  sold: — 

Allentown,  May  10,  November  14,  horned  cattl? 
wick,  May  12,  last  Monday  in  July,  first  Tuesday  ir.  <. 
ber,  28th  of  October,  ditto;  Belford,  Tuesday  before  ^ 
Sunday,  August  23,  black  cattle,  sheep  and  horses ;  Br- 
Friday  in  Trinity  week,  black  cattle  and  horses ;  BiUia. 
Saturday  after  Sept.  15,  horned  cattle  and  sheep ;  K'<> 
August   26,   ditto;    Hal  I  wist  le,    May    14,  NovcmKr 
horned  cattle;  Harbottle  near  Rotnbury,  Sept<o^- 
ditto;    Hexham,  August  5,  November  8,  horned   -. 
sheep,  hogs;    Morpeth,   Wednesday,    Thundaj,    r 
se'nnight  before  Whit-Sunday— Wednesday,  horned  :r 


Thursday,  sheep;  Friday,  horses;  Newcastle,  August  12 
mid  October  29,  nine  days  each,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  hogs ; 
N.u-lh  Shields,  last  Friday  in  April,  first  Friday  in  Novem- 
ber, rattle;  Ovingham,  April  26,  swine,  fat  and  lean; 
Knililjury,  Friday  in  Easter  week,  Whit-Monday,  October 
J,  All  Saints,  November  1,  horned  cattle;  St,  Nirrian  near 
K'ljtou,  July  14,  bogs,  September  27,  black  cattle  and 
*hecp;  Stagsbawbank,  Whitsun-eve,  horned  cattle,  horses, 
■'loep,  July  4,  hogs;  Tynemouth,  first  Tuesday  in  July, 
IVarkworth  near  Alnwick,  Old  Michaelmas,  if  a  Thursday, 
ir  nut  Thursday  before.  November  22,  horned  cattle  ;  Wheel- 
m  noil-bunk  near  Wooler,  Whit-Tuesday,  black  cattle,  sheep, 
'■■■wis;  Whittingham,  August  24,  black  cattle,  horses; 
l\  -hiIlv,  May  4,  October  17,  cuttle,  horseE,  sheep. 

Dirkiimt,  Towns,  #c— Northumberland  is  divided  into 
><\  wards,  as  follows: — 

u,i..K&c.  aiiiuiioo.         Ac™..  Pop.  in  1831, 

Hiouburough  N.B.  69,630  10,842 

Castle  S.E.        103,680         71,533 

C"([ueldalo  Central      269,690         21,121 

fJlendale  N.W.        107,200         12,009 

Morpeth  Central        93,530         13,312 

Tindale,  orTynedale  S.W.       514,660         42,415 

Mi-«i-:ijtlo,  town  and  county 

of  the  town  2,000         42,760 

Ufrivick-unon-Tweed  5,120  8,920 

1,165,430  222,912 
It  contains  the  assize  town  of  Newcastle,  the  parliament- 
.'. -y  and  municipal  borough  of  Morpeth,  and  the  new  parlia- 
'ii-ntary  borough  of  Tynemouth  and  North  Shields,  and  the 
1'irktt-towns  of  Allendale,  Alnwick,  Belford,  Bellingham, 
il.iltwbistle,  Hexham,  Rothbury,  and  Wooler.    To  which 

■  iv  be  added,  as  places  of  some  importance,  though  without 
-.  irkels,  Alnmoutb,  Bamborough,  Blyth,  Hartley,  Seaton, 

nl  U'urkworth.  Of  these  sonic  are  noticed  in  separate 
nicies:  Allendale  (pop.  5540);  Alnwick  (pop,  6788); 
'\muorough  (pop.  478);  Blytk  (pop.  1769);  Morpeth 
.•p.  3890);  Newcastle  (pop.  42,760);  Tynemouth  (pop. 
;.'2uc.);  of  (be  rest  we  subjoin  an  account. 
Hclford  is  in  the  northern  division  oF  Bamborough  ward, 
i  the  Edinburgh  mail-road,  484  miles  from  Newcastle,  and 
2  from  London.  The  entire  parish  comprehends  9380 
i  os  (with  a  population,  in  1831.  of  203O  inhabitants),  and 
■.  <  ends  into  Islandshire,  a  part  of  Durham ;  the  township  of 
.-Hind  contained,  in  1831,  a  population  uf  1354,  about  one- 
<  >  i Ih  agricultural.  The  town  stands  on  a  gradual  slope 
.■  .ut  two  miles  from  the  sen.  It  consists  of  two  principal 
i  ■■els;  tbc  houses  are  in  general  neat  and  well  built.  The 
iiti.li,  or  chapel,  is  an  irregular  building  capable  of  con- 
ning C00or700  persons;  there  are  two  or  three  dissent- 
-  places  of  worship.  There  is  a  little  weaving  done ;  and 
itnl  of  the  townsmen  are  employed  in  stone -quarries  and 
>i-|iits  near  the  town.  There  is  a  market  on  Tuesday,  at 
•  ■ha  considerable  quantity  of  corn  is  sold  for  exportation, 
I  there  are  two  small  cattle-fairs  in  the  year. 
I'ne  living  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
"/.,  with  a  glebe- house.  There  were,  in  1833,  in  the  town  - 
,;i  of  Belford,  Ave  day-schools,  with  1SI  children  ;  three 
Tiling-schools,  with  26  children;  and  two  Sunday- 
I  nU,  with  from  80  to  140  children.  In  the  other  town- 
;  >   uf  the  parish  were  three  day-schools,  with  102  chil- 

i.  and  one  Sunday-school,  with  42  children. 
''■  llitigham  is  in  north-west  division  of  Tindale  ward,  16 
.  ■->  north- north-west  of  Hexham,  and  294  from  London. 
In  purish  (one  of  those  formed  by  the  division  of  Simon- 
in  parish,  A-O.  1811)  comprehends  the  township  of  Bcl- 
;)»m,  and  the  'quarters 'of  East  Charlton,  West  Charl- 
i.  Lee  in  ailing,  the  Nook,  and  Tarrelburn,  with  an  aggre- 
:.<  area  of  IS, 540  acres,  and  a- population,  in  1831,  of  1460, 
v  hum  464  were  in  the  town  of  Bellingham.  The  town 
.'liMSitnlly  situated  on  a  declivity  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
rih  Tyne, and  comprehended,  in  1831,  only  82  inhabited 
i-.'s.  The  chapel  is  a  small  antient  building  with  a  finely 

■  .icil  stone  roof.  There  are  a  Catholic  chapel  and  a 
.■.slier   meeting- house.      A  few  hands   are  engaged   in 

lUhirture.     There  is  a  small  weekly  market  on  Satur- 
.  and  two  yearly  fairs,  one  of  them  a  small  cattle-fair. 

■  liMtig  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  194/,, 
''.i  a  glebe  house.     There  wore  in  the  township,  in  1833, 

■  •  I  i\   -  Louis  (one  of  them  with  a  small  endowment),  with 

■  luliln-u;  and  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  parish  five 
.■ioii.Hila,  with  105  children, 

P.  C.  No.  lOlfi. 


Haltwhistle,  is  in  the  west  division  of  Tindale  ward,  285 
miles  from  London.  The  parish  contains  52,930  acres,  and 
is  divided  into  thirteen  townships.  The  population  of  the 
whole  parish,  in  1831,  was  4119;  that  of  Haltwhistle  town- 
ship, 1018.  The  town  is  on  an  eminence  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  South  Tyne,  and  consists  of  one  principal  street, 
running  east  and  west  along  the  rood  from  Newcastle  by 
Hexham  to  Carlisle,  and  of  some  smaller  streets  ;  the 
streets  are  neither  paved  nor  lighted.  The  Haltwhistle 
Burn,  a  small  stream  from  the  north,  passes  the  east  end  of 
the  town  in  its  course  to  the  Tyne.  The  houses  are  poor 
and  irregularly  built.  At  the  east  end  of  the  town  is  on 
eminence,  called  tbe  Castlo  Banks,  on  which  are  some  rude 
fortifications  of  earth  of  unascertained  origin. 

The  only  manufacture  carried  on  is  that  of  boize.  There 
are  a  small  market  on  Thursday,  and  two  yearly  fairs,  chiefly 
for  cattle.  There  are  many  coal-pits  in  the  parish,  in 
which  100  men  are  employed,  besides  boys.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  593/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  There  were  in  Haltwhistle  township,  in  1  S3 3,  one 
endowed  and  throe  other  day-schools,  with  183  children, 
and  one  Sunday-school,  with  143  children.  In  the  rest  of 
the  parish  there  were  eight  day-schools,  with  215  children, 
and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  164  chidrcn. 

Hexham  is  in  the  south  division  of  Tindale  ward,  278J 
from  London.  The  parish  comprehends  Hexham  township, 
4310  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  4666;  and  Hex- 
bamshire,  24,060  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  1370: 
together,  28,370  acres,  population  6042.  Hexham  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  a  Roman  station.  Camden  conjectured 
that  it  wasAxelodunum,  oneof  the  stations  of  the  'Notitia,' 
on  the  line  of  the  wall  (per  lineam  valli),  which  later  an- 
tiquaries fix  near  Carlisle;  Horsley  contended  for  its  being 
the  Epiaeura  ('Eiriiatov)  of  Ptolemy,  a  town  of  the  Bri- 
gades, which  others  fix  at  Laucliesler. 

Two  inscriptions  on  stones  in  the  vaults  of  the  antient 
church    are   considered   as   proofs   that   a  Roman   station 
,;d  exist  here.     In  the  seventh  century  (a, n.  6  74)  a  monas- 
y  was  founded  here  by  St.  Wilfrid,  who  elected  the  mo- 
stic  buildings  in  a  style  of  magnificence   little  known 
that  day.   He  built  also  three  churches  in  Hexhamshire. 
which  domain   had   been  granted  to  him  by  the  queen  of 
Northumbrian     A  few  years  afterwards  (about  a.d.  67a),  on 
"ie  division  of  the  Northumbrian  diocese  into  three  pails, 
bishop's  see  was  established  at  Hexham,  and  continued 
for  many  years,  until  the  bishops  were  driven  out  by  the 
Danes,  and  the  diocese  was  afterwards  united  to Lmdisfarne. 
The  abbey  and  town  of  Hexham  were  sacked  by  the  Danes 
early  in  the  ninth  century ;  and  in  a.d,  875  it  was  again  at- 
tacked, the  church  burnt,  and  the  inhabitants  massacred. 


the  former  cathedral,  and  many  other  gifts  (a.d. 
II  '2).  In  the  Scotch  wars  of  Edward  I.  the  town  and  part 
of  the  church  were  burnt,  and  the  title-deeds  of  the  priory 
lost ;  but  by  royal  authority  an  inquisition  was  taken  (hi, 
1297),  and  their  various  gifts  confirmed  by  charier.  The 
of  the  priory,  at  the  dissolution,  was  138/.  Is.  'id. 
gross,  or  122/.  1 1*.  let  clear. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence,  near 
the  south  or  rit;ht  bank  of  the  Tyne,  a  little  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  North  and  South  Tyne.  It  consists  of  several 
streets,  the  principal  of  which  are  tolerably  wide,  but  the 
est  arc  generally  narrow;  I  lie  streets  are  partially  paved 
nd  indifferently  lighted,  The  market-place  is  a  spacious 
square,  tolerably  well  paved,  and  surrounded  with  pretty 
good  houses;  on  the  south  side  of  the  market-place  is 
a  market- house,  furnished  with  piazzas;  part  of  it  is 
appropriated  as  a  butter  and  poultry  market,  and  part  to 
stalls  for  butchers'  meat;  at  one  end  of  the  building  is  a 
the  water  to  which  is  conveyed  by  pipea. 
In  the  market-place  is  an  antient  stone  building,  with  a  dial 
n  front,  formerly  used  as  the  town-hull  of  the  bishops 
nd  priors  of  Hexham,  and  now  used  as  a  sessions-house. 
There  are  a  bridge  over  the  Tyne  of  nine  principal  arches, 
and  three  supplementary  arches  to  allow  passage  to  the 
time  of  Hoods ;  a  sua  pension -bridge  over  the 
South  Tyne,  near  the  town ;  and  a  bridge  with  two  arches 
over  a  bum  west  of  the  town.  On  the  lop  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  town  stands,  not  very  far  from  the  town-hall,  is  a 
square  tower,  used  as  a  prison  by  the  bishops  of  Hexham. 


it  the  i 


.niportant  building  is  the  old  priory  chur     . 
i  parish  church.     It  is  a  cruciform  building 
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with  a  central  tower,  above  100  feet  high  to  the  battlements, 
or  125  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  vane.  The  nave,  burnt  by 
the  Scots  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  has  never  been  rebuilt ; 
the  transepts  are  separated  from  the  choir  by  a  screen  richly 
carved  in  the  lower  part  and  adorned  in  the  upper  part  by 
an  emblematical  painting.  The  choir  is  separated  from  its 
side  aisles  by  massive  clustered  pillars  supporting  pointed 
arches ;  above  these  is  the  second  tier  of  arches,  of  Normau 
character,  separated  by  massive  clustered  columns;  and  above 
these  again,  a  third  tier  of  arches,  pointed,  supporting  the 
wooden  roof.  There  is  a  fine  east  window,  and  in  the  church 
are  several  antient  monuments.  There  is  an  antieut 
crypt,  which  some  have  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  original 
Saxon  church  built  by  Wilfrid.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
church  are  the  remains  of  the  monastic  buildings  ;  the  re- 
fectory is  yet  entire,  and  is  occasionally  used  as  a  room  of 
entertainment;  it  is  very  spacious,  and  has  an  oak  roof. 
There  are  some  remains  of  the  cloisters,  which  show  the 
richness  and  excellence  of  their  architecture.  The  gateway 
of  the  abbey,  supposed  by  many  to  be  Saxon,  is  also  stand- 
ing. There  are  two  Calnolic  chapels,  a  Scotch  church,  and 
two  or  three  other  dissenting  places  of  worship  in  the 
parish. 

Several  manufactures  and  branches  of  trade  are  carried 
on, — spinning  woollen  yarn,  hat-making,  tanning,  leather- 
dressing,  and  glove-making.  The  market  is'  on  Tuesday 
for  corn  and  provisions ;  and  there  is  a  Saturday  market 
for  butchers1  moat.  A  market  for  cattle  is  held  on  the 
alternate  Tuesdays  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year. 
There  are  two  yearly  markets  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine :  at  the  earlier  of  these,  held  in  August,  vast  quan- 
tities of  lambs  are  sold.  The  Midsummer  sessions  for  the 
county  are  held  here,  and  petty-sessions  for  the  ward  every 
month.  In  the  western  part  of  the  town  is  a  house  of 
correction  for  the  county. 

The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  139/.,  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of 
York. 

There  were,  in  1833,  a  grammar-school,  with  a  small  en- 
dowment and  65  scholars;  a  school,  partly  supported  by 
subscription,  with  230  children  ;  seven  other  day-schools, 
with  '200  scholars;  and  six  Sunday-schools,  with  about  705 
children. 

Rothbury  is  in  the  west  division  of  Coquetdale  ward,  304 
miles  from  London.  The  parish  comprehends  33,170  acres, 
and  is  divided  into  twenty-four  townships ;  the  population 
in  1831  was  2869  ;  that  of  the  township  of  Rothbury,  1014. 
This  place  is  delightfully  situated  in  a  retired  spot  on  the 
north  or  left  bank  of  the  Coquet.  On  the  north  and  east 
it  it  bheltered  by  hills;  on  the  west,  the  valley  in  which 
the  town  stands  presents  a  fine  prospect.  Rothbury  con- 
sists of  three  streets,  wide,  airy,  and  lined  with  tolerably 
well-built  houses.  The  market-place  contains  a  cross.  The 
church,  which  is  very  antient  and  was  formerly  larger  than 
at  present,  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  interior  is  neat 
ana  spacious,  and  contains  an  antient  font  and  several 
monuments.  Near  the  church  is  a  school-house.  The 
river  Coquet,  ou  the  south  side  of  the  town,  is  crossed  by  a 
stone  bridge  of  three  arches,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  is  Whitton  Tower,  one  of  the  antient  borderers' 
houses,  now  converted  into  the  rectory  and  surrounded  with 
plantations.  Rothbury  is  frequented  in  summer  by  in- 
valids, who  come  here  to  drink  goats1  whey  and  enjoy  the 
healthy  and  bracing  air  of  the  place. 

There  is  a  market  for  provisions  on  Friday ;  there  are 
four  yearly  fairs,  one  of  them  a  statute  fair  for  hiring  ser- 
vants, and  two  of  them  cattle- fairs.  The  living  is  a  rectory, 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  1106/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 
There  were  in  1 833,  in  the  township,  an  endowed  grammar- 
school,  with  65  boys;  another  endowed  school,  with  45 
girls;  and  three  other  day-schools,  with  65  children.  In 
other  parts  of  the  parish  there  were  one  endowed  school, 
with  46  children ;  anothor  school,  partly  supported  by  con- 
tribution or  endowment,  with  25  children;  and  two  other 
day  schools,  with  92  children. 

Wooler  is  in   the  east  division  of  Glendale  ward,  320 

miles  ftom  London.    The  aroa  of  the  parish  is  4620  acres, 

ar.d  it  had  in  1831  a  population  of  1926.     The  town  con- 

*.i's  of  a  number  of  streets  and  lanes,   with  the  market- 

f  *e  in  the  centre.    The  country  round  is  well  cultivated, 

v.h  to*n  is  ill  paved  and  the  houses  are  mean.     The 

:h  is  a  neat  building,  erected  about  the  middle  of  the 

f&tury :  there  are  several  dissenting  places  of  worship. 


The  market  is  on  Thursday,  chiefly  for  corn ;  there  ir..- 
yearly  fairs  in  the  town ;   the  latter,  which  is  held  . 
tobcr,   is  a  great  sheep-fair.    There  are  also  a  l^c  * 
and  cattle  fair  in  September  at  Fenton  in  the  paruh 
a  large  cattle  and  sheep  fair  at  Westwood  tank,  i  . 
town,  on  Whit-Tuesday.    The  living  is  a  vicarage,  ; 
clear  yearly  value  of  478/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  IVre  • 
in  1833,  a  grammar-school,  partly  supported  by  cm  ; 
tions,  with  56  children;  a  school  of  industry,  suppr 
subscription,  with  32  girls ;    ten  other  day-schools  *< . 
children ;  and  five  Sunday-schools,  with  324  chiidr^ 

There  are  several  entrenchments  and  cairns  neir  \\ 
and  the  thick  walls  of  an  antient  tower,  probably  of  N 
origin,  and  erected  for  the  purposes  of  border  warfrt 
a  hill  called  Humble  ton   Hugh,  about  a  mile  fr  -,. 
town,  is  a  circular  entrenchment,  with  a  large  ear, 
on  the  side  of  the  hill  are  a  number  of  terraces  r.<  . 
above  another,  the  origin  and  purpose  of  which  hawn 
much  conjecture.     In  the  plain  beneath  this  lull  m . 
pillar,  commemorative  of  the  battle  of  Humbleiui., . . 
ad.  1402. 

Alnemouth  or  Aleraouth  is  in  the  parish  of  Le*t< ' 
in  the  south  division  of  Bambo rough  ward,  313  n,>- 
London.      The  area  of  Lesbury  parish  is  4540  aiv 
inhabitants,  in  1831,  were  976,  of  whom  415  were  a. 
mouth  township.    This  place  may  be  considered  a>L» 
of  Alnwick :  there  is  a  considerable  export  of  oj:t  .» 
as  of  other  agricultural  produce  to  the  metiupiU. 
wool  to  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Yorkshire.  1:- 
hour  is  inconvenient,  but  is  capable  of  much  hop- 
Some  little  business  is  done  in  ship-building,  aii>l  * 
the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  fishing.    On  ana: 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Alne,  insulated  at  high-water,  k< 
burial-ground,  in  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  chapel,  i 
mous  bones  have  been  dug  up  in  or  near  this  bum! . - 
and  several  stone  coffins  have  been  found.   L»u. 
village  between  Alnwick  and  Alnemouth:  it  coi»i«* 
thing  remarkable.    The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  li* 
yearly  value  of  269/.,  with  a  glebe-house.    Thtre  * 
1833,  in  Alnemouth  township,  two  day-schools  (<:? 
supported  by  private  benevolence),  with  7b  clu,  ... 
one  Sunday-school,  with  50  children :  and  in  tfc;  -: 
parish,  two  day-schools  (one  endowed),  wiih  im 
sewing-school,  with  1 5  children ;   and  two  Sua.*  :  * 
with  114  children. 

Hartley  is  in  Earsdon  parish  and  in  Castle  *ar! l 
north-cast  of  Newcastle.     Seaton  Sluice  is  in  ibt  i 
of  Hartley,  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  town.  1» 
of  Earsdon  parish  is  11,060  acres:    the  population, 
was  6460 :  that  of  Hartley  township,  one  of  eight  i« 
into   which  the  parish  is  divided,  was  lbJO.   Si  . 
Delaval,  in  the  lime  of  Charles  II.,  constructed  a  lu<» 
mouth  of  the  Seaton  Burn,  which  flows  into  ihesJ 
township ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  harbour  U  . 
up  with  mud  and  sand,  he  formed  a  sluice,  «ith  tl«  • 
to  scour  the  haven.    This  haven  was  improved  uv 
Lord  Del  aval,  who  made  a  new  entrance  by  a  n\ 
the  solid  rock.    This  improvement  has  rendered  t: *  > 
accessible  at  all  times  and  in  every  state  of  the  *■• 
capable  of  holding  twelve  or  fifteen  vessels  of 
which  can  ride  in  safety,  and  enter  or  leave  the  bar  • 
laden.     The  principal  trade  of  the  place  is  in  th<-  * 
from  the  collieries  of  the  parish,  in  which  near)* 
are  employed.      There  is  a  drawbridge  over  t>' 
trance  to  the  harbour.    There  are  in  the  lov>i..» 
glass-houses   for  the  manufacture  of  bottle*,  ?  y 
kilns,  and  a  brewery.  There  are  Presbyterian  and  V 
meeting-houses.     Nearly  opposite  Hartley  town  i> 
island,  called  St.  Mary  or  Bates's  Island,  on  which  ■ 
stood  a  chapel  and  a  hermitage.    There  were  in  t:< 
ship,  in  1831,  three  day-schools,  with  154  children,  a- 
Sunday-school,  with  180  children. 

Warkworth  is  in  the  east  division  of  Morreth  i 
about  306  or  308  miles  from  London.    The  \*rw 
area  of  16,1 10  acres,  divided  into  eighteen  to«n*' 
population  of  Warkworth   township,  in  1&3I.  *  • 
that  of  the  whole  parish  2478.     The  town  is  i'»  >' ■• 
side  of  the  river  Coquet.      There  are  a  number   : 
houses,  the  place  being,  from  the  cheapness  of } 
and  other  necessaries,  considered  a  desirable  y  -  \ v 
dence.    The  church  is  an  elegant  and  spar » i  * ' 
part  of  it  of  considerable  antiquity :  the  tower  aj>  ♦  *. 
above  100  feet  high.    There  are  places  of  ft'onl"}' ;" 
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benefices,  in  the  year  1811  (when  the  Historical  and  Descrip- 
tive View  of  Northumberland,  from  which  we  take  these 
numbers,  was  published),  97.  The  number  of  benefices  in 
Hexhamshire  is  7;  these  are  included  in  the  number 
assigned  above  to  the  deanery  of  Newcastle,  to  which  that 
district  has  been  added. 

The  Dissenters  of  Northumberland  are  chiefly  Presbyteri- 
ans, and  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government  exists 
among  them  in  greater  completeness  than  is  usual  in  Eng- 
land. There  were,  in  18 1 1,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
in  the  detached  portions  of  Durham,  and  in  the  town  of  Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, 44  Presbyterian  congregations,  viz.  27  in 
connection  with  the  kirk  of  Scotland ;  1^  in  connection  with 
the  Scotch  Seceders  (viz.  5  Burghers,  4  Antiburghers,  2  of 
the  *  Relief) ;  and  6  others  not  connected  with  any  Presby- 
terian body.  There  were  at  the  same  time  5  Independent 
and  2  Baptist  congregations,  with  a  few  scattered  Baptist 
societies  which  met  for  worship  but  had  no  stated  ministers. 
There  were  also  22  Catholic  chapels,  1 1  of  them  attached  to 
the  residences  of  the  Catholic  gentry  or  supported  by  them. 
It  is  probable  that  during  the  last  few  years  the  number 
both  of  Catholic  and  Dissenting  places  of  worship  has  been 
materially  augmented. 

The  county  is  in  the  northern  circuit  The  assizes  are 
held  at  Newcastle,  to  which  the  judges  proceed  from  Dur- 
ham. The  quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Newcastle  (Epi- 
phany), -  Morpeth  (Easter),  Hexham  (Midsummer),  Aln- 
wick and  Berwick  (Michaelmas).  The  county  gaol  and 
house  of  correction  is  at  Morpeth  ;  there  are  other  houses 
of  correction  at  Tynemouth,  Hexham,  and  Alnwick.  The 
number  of  persons  committed  to  these  various  places  of 
confinement  was  as  follows : — 


Year  endiug  October, 

1334. 

1835.               1838. 

Morpeth          . 

191 

194              136 

Tynemouth     • 
Hexham 

107 

89              161 

56 

53                78 

Alnwick          • 

105 

91                69 

459 


427 


444 


There  is  a  common  gaol  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  for  the 
county  of  the  town  of  Newcastle ;  to  which  the  committals 
were  as  follows :— 1834,  477;  1835,  415;  1836,  539.  The 
county  gaol,  the  Hexham  house  of  correction,  and  the  New- 
castle gaol,  are  for  debtors  as  well  as  criminals ;  and  on  the 
average  nearly  half  the  committals  to  Newcastle  gaol  are 
for  debt. 

Before  the  Reform  Act,  only  six  members  of  parliament 
were  returned  from  Northumberland,  viz.  two  knights  of 
the  shiie,  who  were  elected  at  Alnwick,  and  two  members 
each  for  the  boroughs  of  Newcastle  and  Morpeth.  By  the 
Reform  Act  the  county  was  formed  into  two  divisions,  each 
returning  two  members.  The  northern  division  consists  of 
Glendale,  Bamborough,  and  Coquetdale  wards;  with  Nor- 
hamshire,  Islandshire,  and  Uedlingtonshire,  parts  of  the 
the  county  of  Durham;  and  Berwick  bounds;  all  which 
are,  for  parliamentary  purposes,  annexed  to  Northumber- 
land. The  court  of  election  for  this  division  is  held  at  Aln- 
wick ;  and  the  polling-stations  are  Alnwick,  Berwick, 
Wooler,  Elsdon,  and  Morpeth.  The  southern  division  com- 
prehends Tindale  (or  Tynedale)  and  Castle  wards,  and  the 
county  of  the  town  of  Newcastle.  The  court  of  election  for 
this  division  is  held  at  Hexham  ;  and  the  polling-stations  are 
Hexham,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Haltwhistle,  Bellingham, 
and  Stamfordham.  By  the  Reform  Act,  Morpeth  was  re- 
duced to  one  member,  but  the  new  borough  of  Tynemouth 
was  created,  returning  one  member,  so  that  the  number  of 
borough  members  remained  as  before.  The  boundaries  both 
of  Newcastle  and  Morpeth  were  extended ;  and  Tynemouth 
was  declared  to  include  the  townships  of  Tynemouth,  North 
Shields,  Chirton,  Preston,  and  Cullercoats. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed  returned  two  members  before  and 
after  the  Reform  Act ;  the  townships  of  Tweedmouth  and 
Spital  were  added  by  the  Boundary  Act. 

History,  Antiquities,  $c. — In  the  earliest  period  of  the 
history  of  the  island  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Scotland  were  inhabited  by  the  Otadeni 
('Ura^r/voi,  Ptol.),  whose  towns  were  Curia  (Kovpm,  Ptol.) 
and  Breminium  (Bptfiiviov),  the  latter  of  which  was  in 
Northumberland.  On  the  west  of  the  Otadeni,  in  Northum- 
berland, Cumberland,  and  Galloway,  were  the  Gadeni 
(Va&ijvoi,  Ptol.),  none  of  whose  towns  are  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy.    The  Alaunus  ('AXavwc)  of  Ptolemy,  which  has 


been  identified  with  the  Tweed  (Horsley)  and  the  Cor  ,: 
(Maps  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  qf  Useful  Kr    - 
ledge)  should  rather  be  identified  with  the  Alne;  at  \r> 
the  name  may  be  taken  as  a  guide.  The  Alauna  of  R»  •.  . 
of  Cirencester  (Iter  IV.)  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  A 
nus  of  Ptolemy ;  and  the  Tueda  of  Richard  (Iter  I  Win  • 
be  safely  identified  with  the  Tweed. 

There  are  several  remains  of  the  primitive  inhabitant*  ' 
the  country,  consisting  chiefly  of  rude  hill-forts*  cairn*  : 
Druidical  monuments.    In  Armstrong's  map  of  the  c 
the  forts  are  marked  as  being  very  numerous,  espf 
amid  the  hills  of  the  border  toward  Scotland.    To  *  * 
historical  period  they  are  to  be  referred  Is  doubtful.    S 
may  be  memorials  of  a  period  anterior  to  the  Roman  '  - 
quest  under  Agricola;  others  may  be  referred  to  the  stnir.  • 
of  the  inhabitants  or  northern  Britons  with  the  R»  l;  • 
under  Severus  and  his  successors ;  and  others  to  the *   • 
sequent  struggle  against  the  Northumbrian  Angle*. 

Of  these  British  remains,  one  of  the  most  remarli  !   * 
on  Yevering  Bell,  near  Wooler,  where  the  nearly  lev*  I  * 
mit  of  an  oblong  mountain,  which  rises  2000  feet  at  *■• 
adjacent  plain,  is  encircled  with  the  remains  of  a  «.*) 
of  large  flat  whinstones  without  mortar,  and  encli* . .  -. 
considerable  area.    The  medium  breadth  of  the  ruirn 
is  eight  feet.  There  is  an  entrance  on  the  south  side  7  ■ 
is  an  inner  enclosure,  formed  of  stones,  with  a  ditch  :n- 
and  this  inner  enclosure  contains  a  large  cairn  of  sior -.-»  • 
the  sides  of  the  hill  are  the  remains  of  circular  bu  ••  - .- 
but  so  far  ruined  and  the  stones  so  scattered,  as  to  r? 
it  impossible  to  ascertain  their  former  use.    Thciv  i 
the  traces  of  a  grove  of  oaks.    It  has  been  conjecture 
it  was  a  Druidical  temple. 

On  a  bill  called  Humbleton  Hugh,  near  Wooler.   • 
antient  entrenchment,  with  a  huge  cairn.       The  • 
of  the  hill  consists  of  terraces  rising  one  above  &n 
these  terraces  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  artifim 
various  conjectures  have  been  formed  as  to  their  <m±:  - 
use.    Tbey  are  observed  on  the  face  of  other  hills  :> 
neighbouring  districts  and  also  in  Scotland,  and  are  u-- 
surmounted  by  hill-forts.    Possibly  they  owe  their  o*._: 
the  disintegration  of  the  strata  of  the  rocks  of  vbi«-,  • 
country  is  composed.    There  is  a  somewhat  similar  K*t  • 
Cornhill  near  the  Tweed. 

Between  the  village  of  II derton  in  Coquetdale  ward  ir  ' 
Hedgehope,  one  of  the  border  hills,  is  a  DruidicaX  tn« * 
ment  consisting  of  ten  large  rude  and  unequal  stuce*. 
ranged  so  as  enclose  an  oval  area  of  thirty-eight  y*:c*  *  - 
east  to  west  by  thirty- three  from  north  to  south.    Th*  •• 
are  mostly  thrown  down  and  partly  buried  in  the  •- 
It  is  probable  they  were  originally  more  numerous. 

Of  other  forts  or  camps  may  be  mentioned  those  at  c 
dleston  near  Bamborough ;  that  near  Alnham,  by  the  b- 
the  A  In ;  those  on  Bewick  Hill  and  at  Harup  Burn  \+  - 
Alnwick  and  Wooler ;  that  at  Old  Rothbury  near  t^ 
dern  town  of  the  same  name;  those  nearCraghead  ir.  '. 
bury  Forest,  Motehill,  Elsdon  (where  Roman  insrr 
have  been  dug  up),  between  Bellingham  and  R>: 
and  a  camp  near  Bel  ford,  nearly  square,  which  ha>  c* 
been  ascribed  to  the  Danes. 

The  Romans  do  not  appear  to  have  attacked  thj*  -  • 
the  country  until  the  time  of  Agricola,  who  was  sent 
Britain,  about  a.d.  78,  as  governor.  [Agricola.]  H  •- 
cessors  had  subdued  or  nearly  subdued  theBrigante**  - 
territory  probably  extended*  to  the  Tyne.      ft  an  "*-  ■ 
have  been  in  the  second  year  of  his  command  (Tacit-    . 
Vita,  c.  xx.)  that  he  formed  that  line  of  forts  vb 
tended  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Solway  Fr  ' 
nearly  coincided  with  the  line  of  the  great  wall  sub?**.:  - 
erected.    Of  the  subjugation  of  the  Otadeni  and  v 
by  him  we  have  no  distinct  account.    They  were  i* 
brought   into  subjection  during   the  second  year 
command,  or  were  among  the  nations  whose  cut-r    - 
ravaged  in  his  third  campaign,  when   he  advmnor: 
Scotland  as  far  as  the  lay.    He  secured  his  cooquo  - 
second  line  of  forts  extending  from  the  Forth  to  the  t 

The  northern  conquests  of  the  Romans  were  by  n  ■  : 
permanent.    Agricola  was  recalled,  and  the  Rom*. 
languished.     The  Caledonians  continued  bosttlitn-* 
several  tribes,  who  had  submitted,  revolted  (Spaxtj^r  . 
Hadriani);  and  the  emperor  Hadrian  found  it  ei- 
to  abandon  all  the  country  between  the  two  line*  • 
built  by  Agricola,  and  to  defend  the  southern  pan 
island  by  a  rampart  of  earth.    Hutton  {Hist*  qf  rmW  J-. 
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and  brew t works  of  earth.  At  Old-town  in  Allendale  are  the 
truces  of  another  camp  or  station,  and  many  antiquities  have 
been  discovered.  There  are  camps  at  Oiilchester,  or  Ui- 
chester,  near  Bamborough,  at  Shieldikes  in  Rothburj' 
Forest,  and  in  other  places.  Altars,  inscriptions,  or  other 
antiquities  have  been  dug  up  or  found  at  Elsdon  in  Redes- 
dale  (tbe  Valley  of  the  Reed),  Simonsb urn,  near  the  North 
Tyne,  just  without  the  wall,  at  Tynemouth,  and  other 
places.  Indeed,  in  tlio  number  of  Roman  inscriptions  and 
sculptures  discovered  in  it,  Northumberland  very  far  sur- 
passes anv  other  English  county. 

Upon  the  departure  of  the  Romans  in  the  fifth  century, 
Northumberland  became  the  prey  of  the  Picts  and  other 
barbarians,  who  broke  through  the  wall  and  ravaged  the 
island.  When  the  Saxons  were  invited  to  oppose  these 
invaders,  a  body  of  them,  under  Octa  and  Ebusa,  were 
posted  with  their  ships  at  the  east  end  of  the  Roman  wall  (per- 
haps a.d.  454) ;  but  it  was  not  till  near  a  century  afterwards 
(a. ii.  £47)  that  a  serious  attempt  was  made  at  the  permanent 
conquest  of  this  part  of  the  country.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  country  between  tho  Humber  and  the  Forth  was 
divided  into  the  two  states  of  Bryneich  and  Deify  r;  and  it 
is  probable  that  Northumberland  was  included  in  Bryneich, 
the  northernmost  of  these.  Perhaps  some  portions  of  the 
county  may  have  been  included  in  ihe  district  of  Gododiu, 
of  which  the  bard  Aneurin  was  chief,  or  in  that  of  Reged, 
which  was  governed  by  Urien,  tbe  patron  of  the  bard  Ta- 
liesin.  The  invaders  were  Angles,  and  their  leader,  Ida, 
though  he  experienced  a  stout  resistance  from  the  natives, 
especially  from  Urien,  laid  tho  foundations  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdom  in  Bryneich,  or  Bernicia.  He  built  a  castle 
on  the  coast,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Bebban  Burgh, 
since  better  known  as  Bamborough ;  or  perhaps  he  seized 
on  a  Roman  fort,  and  added  to  it  some  further  defences  of 
Ins  own.  Ida  died  a.d.  560.  The  reigns  of  his  immediate 
successors  were  brief,  and  not  marked  by  any  particular 
events:  but  the  power  of  the  invaders  gradually  extended. 
,  One  of  their  chieftains,  named  Ella,  separating  himself 
from  the  other  Angles  of  Bryneich,  founded  the  kingdom 
of  Deifyr,  or  Delia,  separated  from  Bryneich  by  a  vast 
forest  that  occupied  what  is  now  tho  county  of  Durham; 
and  other  warriors,  penetrating  to  tbe  southward,  estab- 
lished the  slate  of  Mercia,  the  latest  founded  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdoms;  first  a  dependency  of  Deifyr,  but  at 
length  an  independent  stale,  and  the  powerful  competitor  of 
Wessox  fur  the  supreme  dominion  of  Britain.  The  two  king- 
dom" of  Bryneich  and  Deifyr  were  frequently  united,  and, 
whH-  so  united,  constituted  the  great  kingdom  of  Nonhuin- 
hria  (we  appropriate  this  form  of  the  name  to  the  kingdom, 
Northumberland  to  the  county),  of  the  history  of  which  we 
shall  give  a  sketch  here.  This  kingdom  extended  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  island  from  the  H  umber  to  the 
Forth,  thus  including  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lowlands 
of  Scotland.  It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  British 
kingdoms  of  Stratheljde,  or  Vale  of  Clyde,  and  Cumbria, 
which  extended  south  to  Lancashire.  The  boundary  of  the 
Northern  Angles  und  Cumbrian  and  Stnthclyde  Britons  is 
not  clearly  ascertained,  and  probably  varied  much  with  tbe 
changing  fortunes  of  tbe  parties.  The  superiority  of  the 
invaders  was  however  gradually  but  firmly  established. 

Ethelfnlh  or  ,'Kdelfnd.  grandson  of  Ida,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  vigorous  attacks  on  the  Britons.  He  carried 
his  arms  into  their  territories,  gained  a  great  victory  near 
Chester,  and  massacred  the  monks  of  Banchor,  or  Bangor, 
on  the  Dee  in  Flintshire  (who  had  accompanied  the  British 
host  into  the  field),  and  demolished  their  monastery.  These 
transactions  are  variously  dated  a.d.  6U2  to  612  or  613. 
Ethelfrith  was  defeated  and  slain  (a.d.  617)  by  Redwald  of 
East  Anglia  [Norfolk],  and  succeded  by  Edwin,  of  the 
race  of  Ella  of  Deifyr,  wt 
[Edshn.] 

On  the  death  of  Edwin  I 
Northumbrian  kingdoms  » 
ravaged  by  the  combined  n 
kinsman  of  Edwin,  who  sin 
Deifyr,  and  Eanfrid,  son  of 
nicia,  or  Bryneich,  restore 
renounced:  ibcy  were  both 
Cadwallader.  the  Briton,  wl 
kingdoms,  hut  was  himself 
another  son  of  Ethelfrith 
bourliood  of  Hexham,  psirl 
of  ths  Roman  wall.    Oawi 


dams  of  the  north;  and  did  much  for  ths  now 
Christianity,  which  Edwin  had  introduced.  Hen- 
ised  as  Bretwalda  of  Britain,  and  his  iiinttnun  ,   , 


against  Panda  the  Mercian  at  Hssarfellli,  prolyl  i 
near  Oswestry  in  Shropshire  (a.d.  041).  The  nlm's 
he  fell  attests  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  for  tit  n 
the  invader,  but  the  invaded  piny.  Penda,  tin'tri 
success,  overran  Northumbria;  but  Bebbanburgli  ir 
bis  attacks,  and  tbe  steps  which  he  look  to  bum  h 
bis  repulse.  Oswy,  or  Oswio,  brother  of  Gisia  n 
chosen  successor  to  the  Northumbrian  crown  in  & 
audOswin,  son  of  that  Osrio  whom  CadwiDon  bid  i 
Deira. 

Oswio  became  more  powerful  than  any  of  Ibew 
who  bad  yet  reigned  over  Northumbria.  Hs  nils' 
greater  part  or  the  Picts  and  Scots,  attacked  bin 
the  deatn  of  Osric,  who  was  killed  by  tresrhmd 


ind  slain  the  warlike  Penda  (a.d.  655),  p 
Mercia,  part  of  which  ha  granted  to  Peads,  sea 
Tbe  Mercians  however  soon  revolted,  and  itnti 
another  son  of  Penda,  to  Ihe  throne.  Bui  Owi 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes: 
the  dignity  of  Bretwalda,  and  was  addressed  bi 
lian  as  *  Rex  Saxonum.'  The  archbishopric oi 
coextensive  with  tbe  dominions  of  Oswio,  and  on. 
the  territory  of  the  Piola.  lln  died  (a.d.  6Ju>.  - 
of  twenty-eight  years,  and  was  succeeded. 
Ewfrid. 

Upon  the  accession  of  EcgfHd  the  Piclsatteav 
their  independence,  but  were  defeated  with  gr> 
He  wrested  Lindesey  (a  part  of  Lincolnshire 
here;  and  divided  his  kingdom,  thus  enlsif. 
dioceses:    Bernioia,   the   see   of  which  »u 
afterwards  at  Lindisfarne ;  Deira,  see  at  Yi< 
seo  at  Siilnacoasler  or  Sidnaceslre.    Sub«eu 
of  the  Piciish  provinces  was  appointed.    Alt. 
Ecgfrid,  reigned   in  some  part  of  Nurtlntt 
dination,  it  is  likely,  to  the  supremacy  of  Ei 
sent  an  army  to  Ireland,  and  conquered  lev 
territory  from   the  Cumbrian   Britons  (a. 
He  fell  at  last  in  battle  against  Ihe  Piets,  a' 
had  invaded  (a.d,  685),  and  was  succesdei: 
Aldfrid,  or  Ealdferth.  who  reigned  nineteen 
705).     He  was  a  religious  and  learned  pri 
came  Osrid  his  son,  who   reigned  eleven 
716),  and  died  in  battle,  probably  again*' 
whom  both  Aldfrid  and  Osrid  had  cam 
According  to  another  account  Osrid  fell  b; 
the  hands  of  Coenrod,  or  Cenrod,  who  bb 
reigned  two  years  (a.d.  7 16-71 SL  and  of  Os: 
Ccnred,  and  reigned  eleven  years  (a.d.  71' 
succeeded  his  brother  Gen  red.     In  Ins  i 
Mercia   invaded   and  ravaged   Norlhum 
with   him   great  booty,     Ceolwulfwasa 
the  misfortunes  of  his  reign  led  to  Iksh 
induced  him  to  abdicate  the  throne. 
(a.d.  737),  and,  in  a  vigorous  reign  of 
subdued  all  the  neighbouring  kings.  An 
and  Scots.     In  alliance  with  the  Picts 
Dumbarton,   a  fortress   of  Slrathcli<lc 
the  Franks,  sought  his  friendship.    lie 
(A.D.  758),  and  retired  to  a  raoiia.'<  r 
princes,  whose  short  reigns  were  m*i  I  ■ 
treason,  succeeded  to  the  throne.     Tl 
bria  are  a  mere  chronicle  of  nmnk.- 
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a  Norman,  murdered  in  a  tumult  at  Gateshead;  by  Alberic, 
a  Norman ;  and  by  Robert  de  Moubray,  a  Norman.  In  the 
stout  resistance  offered  by  the  men  of  the  north  of  England 
to  the  Norman  power,  and  in  the  fearful  vengeance  by  which 
that  resistance  was  punished,  few  events  can  be  connected 
with  the  county  of  Northumberland,  except  the  removal 
of  the  body  of  St.Cuthbert  from  Durham  to  Lindisfame,  or 
Holy  Island.  It  is  probable  that  the  county  was  then  thinly 
peopled  and  little  cultivated.  Its  great  sources  of  wealth, 
its  mineral  treasures,  required  a  more  peaceful  time  and  a 
more  advanced  civilization  to  develop  them.  It.  may  be 
supposed  that  the  dissension  and  anarchy  which  had  for 
two  or  three  centuries  pervaded  the  north,  and  the  infusion 
of  the  manners  of  the  barbarous  Northmen,  had  thrown 
back  the  population  in  the  scale  of  social  improvement,  or 
at  least  retarded  their  advance.  When  William  (a.d.  1068 
or  1069)  had  wasted  and  depopulated  the  more  densely  in- 
habited tract  between  York  and  Durham,  he  seems  to 
have  disregarded  the  country  beyond  the  Tyne.  We  do 
not  find  that  he  penetrated  into  it,  except  in  his  way  to 
invade  Scotland  (a.d.  1072),  and  in  his  return.  The  county, 
as  well  as  Cumberland,  Durham,  and  Westmoreland,  is 
omitted  in  '  Domesday  Book.'  About  this  time  it  was  ex- 
posed to  the  ravages  of  the  Scots,  who  are  said  to  have 
carried  off  so  many  of  the  inhabitants,  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  house  in  Scotland  without  one  or  more  English  slaves. 

As  the  Scottish  princes  augmented  their  territories  and 
consolidated  their  power,  and  as  the  Anglo-Norman  princes 
on  the  other  hand  grew  in  wealth  and  resources,  Northum- 
berland became  subject  to  the  evils  and  received  the  con- 
stitution of  a  border  county.  The  earldom  became  merely 
titular,  and  the  government  of  the  county  was  given  to 
the  high-sheriff,  who  was  entrusted  with  unusual  powers. 
The  county  was  subdivided  into  baronies,  which  were  ar- 
ranged in  six  wards  and  subdivided  into  constableries. 
Excursions  for  plunder  became  the  occupation  of  the 
borderers  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier,  and  they  alternately 
inflicted  and  endured  the  miseries  of  petty  but  uninter- 
rupted warfare.  Agriculture  in  so  insecure  a  state  was  neg- 
lected, and  the  cattle  became  the  chief  property  of  the 
landowner.  Castles  and  towers  were  erected*  in  almost 
every  part,  and  every  habitation  was  constructed  with  a 
a  view  to  defence  as  well  as  residence.  Resistance  to  the 
plunderers  led  to  scenes  of  blood,  and  bloodshed  laid  the 
foundations  of  deadly  feuds.  The  borderers  acted  for  the 
most  part  as  light  cavalry,  called  *  prickers;'  they  rode 
small  but  nimble  and  well-trained  horses.  Those  who  acted 
as  infantry  were  of  excellent  skill  and  courage.  They  had 
their  places  of  rendezvous,  to  which  they  repaired  at  the 
signal  of  their  beacon  fires.  The  English  borderers  excelled 
in  the,  use  of  their  national  weapon,  the  long  bow ;  and  their 
onset,  w,hen  they  closed,  was  signalised  by  the  war-cry  or 
'  slogan.'  The  fierce  and  unsettled  habits  caused  by  such 
a  condition  continued  till  modern  times.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  eastern  border,  toward  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  were 
first  brought  into  a  more  peaceful  way  of  life ;  but  amid  the 
wastes  and  fastnesses  of  the  western  side  of  the  county  tfie 
borderers  have  only  at  a  comparatively  late  period  become 
assimilated  to  the  rest  of  their  countrymen. 

In  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  Northumberland  was 
twice  invaded  by  Malcolm  III.  Canmore,  king  of  Scotland. 
His  first  invasion  (a.d.  1091)  was  retaliated  by  William,  and 
Malcolm  was  compelled  to  submit.  In  his  second  inva- 
sion (a.d.  1093),  after  committing  great  ravages,  he  was 
surprised  and  slain,  with  his  eldest  son  Edward,  while  be- 
sieging the  castle  of  Alnwick,  by  Robert  de  Moubray,  earl 
of  Northumberland.  This  Robert  soon  after  conspired, 
with  other  nobles,  against  William ;  but  that  king  crushed 
the  conspiracy  by  his  alertness,  besieged  successively 
Tynemouth  and  Bamborough  castles,  and  took  Moubray 
prisoner. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Stephen  to  the  throne  of  England, 
David,  king  of  Scotland,  having  determined  to  support  the 
claims  of  the  empress  Maud,  invaded  the  north  of  England 
and  took  Wark  and  Norham  castles,  and  the  towns  of  Aln- 
wick and  Newcastle.  He  failed  in  his  attempt  to  take  Bam- 
borough; and  upon  the  advance  of  Stephen  peace  was  made 
(a.d.  1 135  or  1136).  A  short  time  afterwards  David,  taking 
advantage  of  Stephen's  absence  in  Normandie,  again  broke 
into  Northumberland,  to  support  the  claim  of  his  son  Henry 
to  the  earldom  of  that  county ;  but  agreed  to  a  truce  until 
Stephen  should  return  and  give  his  decision  of  the  claim. 
On  the  refusal  of  Stephen  to  admit  this,  wax  recommenced 


(a.d  1 1 38).  Wark  Castle  was  besieged,  but  in  rain,  >• 
western  side  of  the  county  ravaged,  as  far  as  the  T)i>.- 
the  approach  of  Stephen,  the  Scots  retreated,  but  w  .<• 
English  king  retired,  they  again  advanced,  and  ra\*c»-: 
eastern  side  of  the  county.    Norham  Castle  was  tal 
demolished,  and  Wark  a  second  time  besieged,  but  . 
no  better  success  than  formerly ;  it  was  however  bloc  i. 
Upon  David's  return  to  Scotland,  after  his  defeat 
battle  of  the  Standard  at  Northallerton,  he  resume  \ 
siege  of  Wark,  and  at  length  obliged  the  garrison  h\  f  . 
to  capitulate  (a.d.  1 1 38).    Peace  was  soon  after  coo' 
and  Henry's  claim  to  the  earldom  admitted  (ajx  , 
This  earldom  was  taken  from  the  Scottish  royal  fa- 
Henry  II.,  and  that  of  Northampton  bestowed  as  » 
pensation. 

In  the  civil  strife  near  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Her.: 
William  the  Lion,  king  of  Scotland,  supported  tbt  ' 
lious  princes;  and  entering  Northumberland,  besiege*  V 
Castle,  which  had  been  restored  (a J).  1173).     TIk-  - 
failed,  and  the  English  in  return  crossed  the  Two  , 
burned  Berwick ;  but  hostilities  were  suspended  by  i  • 
On  the  expiring  of  the  truce,  the  county  was  again  ..v. 
by  the  Scots.   Harbottle  and  Warkworth  castles  wcr.  - . 
and  Prudhoe  and  Alnwick  castles  besieged.     AY  bli- 
the latter,  the  Scottish  king  was  surprised  and  taken  r  r  - 
(a  d.  1 174).    This  event  led  to  a  peace. 

In  the  civil  troubles  of  the  reign  of  John,  Nor!.  • 
land  again  was  the  scene  of  hostility  (a.d.  1213;.    1 
surgent  barons  were  supported  by  the  king  of  S**of  1  id  , 
hoped  to  possess  himself  of  the  county.    Norham  <. 
was  vainly  besieged  by  the  Scots.    Morpeth,  Alm\i  ; 
Wark  were  destroyed,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  tbt  I 
of  John ;  and  the  town  and  castle  of  Berwick  were  * 
and  afterwards  burned  by  his  mercenaries,  who  ad< . 
into  Scotland  and  captured  several  towns.     The  a    . 
Scotland  received  from  the  dauphin  Louis  (whose  <  1 
the  English  crown  he  admitted)  the  cession  of  North v.. 
land  and  some  other  of  the  northern  counties ;   but  r . 
not  succeed  in  gaining  possession  of  them;    and  u: 
peace  concluded  about  the  commencement  of  the  n.  .  - 
Henry  III.  they  remained  still  attached  to  England 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  Scottish  king  .!>%• 
II.  invaded  Northumberland  and  advanced  fio  Pun:.-  _ 
while  Henry  with  the  English  army  was  at  NewtaiO  < 
1244).     Peace  was  however  made  without  a  battle. 

When  war  broke  out  between  Edward    I.  an'.   -' 
Baliol,  king  of  Scotland  (a.d.  1296),  the  king  of  E-_ 
assembled  his  army  at  Newcastle,  and  marched  to  tht  - 
of  Wark,  which  was  threatened  by  the  Scots.     II <  - 
the  Tweed,  took  Berwick  by  storm,  and  after  ros» 
general  carnage  of  the  male  inhabitants   and   d»  * 
(except  the  garrison  of  the  castle,  which  surrendcrv. 
terms)  and  sending  the  women  into  Scotland,  repe*  i 
town  with  English  settlers.   In  retaliation  the  Scot*. 
Northumberland,  besieged  Harbottle  Castle,  but  ;=  • 
ravaged  the  districts  of  Redesdale  andTindale;   d<- 
Corbridge;  burned  the  town,  monastery,  and   cl, 
Hexham,  and  committed  other  devastations  (ajx  1  v 
year  after  they  again  entered  the  county  under  M 
after  defeating  the  English  at  Stirling  and  recaptur.   . 
wick,  and  having  established  their  head-quarter*  i 
bury  Forest,  devastated  the  country  all  round ;  a: 
a  vain  attempt  upon  Newcastle  and  Carlisle,  retur 
their  own  country  (a.d.  1297).     Early  the  follow.:  . 
the  English  army  assembled  at  Newcastle,  and,  rx 
into  Scotland,  entered  Berwick,  which  the  Scots  &-  - 
serted. 

Edward  II.  was  at  Newcastle  (a.d.  1310)  in  an  e-v> 
against  the  Scots;  and  spent  the  winter  of  1310-1 1  , 
wick,  which  might  at  this  time  be  considered  as  an  F 
town.     Next  year,  while  Edward  invaded  Scotland,  f 
Bruce  ravaged  Tindale  and  Redesdale  in  North uvaU 
In  1312  the  king  and  his  favourite  Gaveston  were  %l 
by  the  insurgent  barons  at  Newcastle,  and  with  <!  f 
escaped  to  Tynemouth,  and  thence  bv  sea  to  Scmrl- 
In  the  same  year  the  Scots  again  invaded  the  count  \   . 
Corbridge  and  Hexham,  and  made  a  vain  attem;  t 
wick.     The  English  army  was  assembled  at  V--* 
1314),  and  marched  to  Berwick  previous  to  the  grv  it 
of  Bannockburn.     After  that  disastrous  defeat,   N .  * 
berland  was  ravaged  almost  without  resistance,  att't  '. 
torious  Scots  penetrated  into  Yorkshire.    A  part  ••!" 
habitants  of  Tindale  and  Redesdale  were  obliged  t. 


NOR 


m 


NOR 


Mil  of  Northumberland'!  retainer!,  wen   taken  by  the 

Sueen's  officers.  The  insurgent  nobles  passed  through 
Lexbam  in  their  retreat  from  Durham  into  Cumberland. 
The  assassination  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  regent  of  Scotland, 
woose  vigorous  administration  had  curbed  the  borderers, 
was  followed  by  an  incursion  of  the  Scots  into  England 
VA.D.  1569),  ana  one  or  two  other  incursions  took  place  be- 
fore the  union  of  the  two  erowns  of  England  and  Sootland 
on  the  head  of  James  I.  Soon  after  that  event,  the  office 
of  lord  warden  of  the  marches  fell  into  disuse,  the  garrison 
of  Berwick  was  reduced,  and  the  frontier  lost  its  military 
character.  It  was  long  indeed  before  border  feuds  entirely 
died  away ;  but  they  ceased  to  bear  the  character  of  national 
hostilities;  and  however  national  feeling  might  enter  into 
them,  they  were  treated  as  private  quarrels  or  marauding 
expeditions. 

Of  these  many  centuries  of  strife  and  consequent  misery 
this  county  contains  many  memorials.  The  ruins  of  Nor- 
nom  and  Wark  castles  still  overlook  the  Tweed,  and  those 
of  Heton,  Dudhowe,  and  Ford  rise  on  the  banks  of  the 
Till  or  its  tributary  streams.  Norham  is  the  most  striking 
ruin :  the  walls  of  the  keep  are  now  reduced  to  a  mere 
shell ;  the  apartments  in  the  basement  are  vaulted ;  the 
keep  is  a  square  tower  of  four  stories  above  the  vaults, 
built  of  red  freestone  very  liable  to  decay.  The  outworks 
have  been  demolished,  and  part  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
castle  stands  has  been  washed  away  by  the  river.  Two 
towers  of  Ford  Castle  remain  incorporated  in  a  more  mo- 
dern building.  Of  the  others  there  are  only  the  earthworks 
and  foundations,  or  perhaps  the  vaults  of  the  basement. 
Norham,  Heton,  and  Dudhowe  are  in  Islandshire»  which 
belomgs  to  Durham. 

Bamborough  and  Dunstanborough  castles  are  on  the 
eoast.  [Bamborouoh.]  Dunstanborough  Castle  is  pro** 
tected  by  steep  cliffs  on  the  north  and  east  sides ;  on  the 
south  and  west  sides  it  was  defended  by  a  wall  and  towers, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  vet  standing.  The  keep  end 
other  buildings  of  the  interior,  except  the  remains  of  a 
ehapel,  have  disappeared.  The  entrance  gateway  on  the 
south  side  is  yet  standing. 

In  the  interior  of  the  county  are  Alnwick  [Alnwick]  and 
Warkworth  castles,  which  last  has  been  described  already. 
Of  Callaley  Castle,  near  Whittingham,  the  western  tower 
is  of  great  antiquity:  the  rest  of  the  building  is  more  mo* 
dern.  Bothall  Castle  on  the  Wensbeok,  Hitfbrd,  Belsay, 
and  Harnham  castles,  are  all  near  Morpeth.  The  pictu- 
resque ruins  of  Bothall,  which  consist  chiefly  of  the  gateway, 
with  its  flanking  towers,  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  court  in 
which  the  keep  stood,  are  on  an  eminenee  on  the  bank  of 
the  river.  There  are  considerable  remains  of  Langley 
Castle  near  Hexham,  and  there  are  ruins  of  Blenkinsop, 
Bellester,  Thtrlwall,  and  Featherstone  castles,  near  Halt- 
whistle  ;  of  8taward  Castle  on  the  banks  of  the  Allen ) 
and  of  Prudhoe  Castle,  the  antient  seat  of  the  Umfranvilles. 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tyne,  between  Newcastle  and 
Hexham.  This  last  is  one  of  the  finest  ruins  in  the  county ; 
it  stands  on  a  precipitous  bank  of  the  river  60  feet  high. 
The  gateway,  a  lofty  embattled  square  tower*  the  outer 
wall,  and  the  keep  are  yet  standing;  and  there  are  the 
ruins  of  the  chapel  and  other  buildings. 

The  hostility  to  which  the  county  was  exposed  rendered 
it  necessary  for  the  smaller  proprietors  to  have  their  dwell- 
ings strongly  built ;  their  habitations  were  towers,  with  the 
basement  vaulted  to  contain  the  cattle  of  the  neighbourhood 
when  driven  in  for  shelter.  Whitton  Tower  near  Rothbury, 
now  converted  into  a  rectory-house,  may  be  taken  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  these  fortified  dwellings.  The  walls  are  eleven 
feet  thick  at  the  foundation,  nine  feet  in  the  kitchen,  and 
six  feet  in  the  chambers  over  it.  In  the  basement  vaults  is 
a  deep  well.  There  are  the  remains  of  other  similar  towers 
in  different  parts  of  the  county. 

The  chief  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  the  county  are  no- 
ticed elsewhere.  [Durham,  County;  Tynbmouth.]  Of 
Hulne  Abbey,  for  Carmelite  friars,  close  to  Alnwick, 
there  are  some  remains.  A  tower,  built  by  a  former  earl  of 
Northumberland  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  monks,  has 
been  repaired,  enlarged,  and  fitted  up  by  a  late  duke  of 
Northumberland.  Brinkburn  Priory  near  Rothbury,  for 
regular  canons  of  St  Augustin,  has  been  in  great  part  de- 
molished   The  tower  of  the  church,  part  of  the  side  walls, 

4  several  pillars  and  arches  remain.  They  contain  vari- 
i  examples  of  transition  from  the  Norman  to  the  early 
glish  styles.    There  are  ruined  churches  or  chapels  at 


Old  Bewick,  between  Alnwick  and  WooWr ;  Memmeri  • 

in  Coquetdale  ward,  near  the  border  of  Scotland :  B 
near  Morpeth;  and  Jesmond  near  Newcastle.    Th*  r-   ■ 
the  last  are  incorporated  in  a  farm-house  and  offices. 

In  the  troubles  of  Charles  L's  reign  this  county  *l? 
considerably.    In  the  first  campaign  of  Charles)  aga.i.»- 
Scots  (a.d»  1439),  an  arm?  or  20,000  Royalists  nw- 
northward  towards  Berwick,  but  effected  nothing;  <- 
second  campaign  the  Scots  invaded  Northumberij!  : 
advanced  to  the  Tyne.  On  the  16th  August,  1640.  the>  ;•. 
that  river  at  Newburn,  a  few  miles  above  Newcastle     7 
Royalist  infantry,  from  panic  or  disaffection,  fled,  an: 
horse  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  300  menu     Wr.r:. 
war  between  the  king  and  the  English  parliament '  - 
out,  the  Northumbrians  chiefly  embraced  the  king'* 
William  Cavendish,  marquis  of  Newcastle.  fbrtifit~i  i 
mouth  and  Newcastle,  and  raised  a  regiment  of  Rj- 
at  his  own  charge,  at  the  head  of  which  ho  fought  • 
fatal  battle  of  Marston  Moor  (a.d.   1644).     Bri  - 
battle  the  Scots,  under  Lesley,  traversed  the  count v  ■.< 
march  to  support  the  Parliamentary  forces,  said.  i>n 
after  their  victory,  took  Newcastle  by  storm.     TV  :. . 
who  had  retired  to  the  castle,  was  obliged  to  c< 
Cromwell  was  entertained  at  Newcastle  after  his  cay 
Berwick  (a.d.  1648),  and  again  on  his  way  to  Scotia* 
before  his  victory  at  Dunbar  (a.d.  1660). 

In  the  rebellion  of  1716,  the  earl  of  Derwontwav-  L 
Widdrington,  and  Mr.  Forster,  one  of  the  county  !>.: 
with  several  of  the  gentry,  took  up  arms  for  the  P 
marched  to  Rothbury  ana  Warkworth,  at  which  pL'e*  • 
raised  the  standard  of  King  James.    They  then  a., 
to  Morneth,  being  in  number  about  300.  partly  Scot  : 
Morpeth  they  marched  to  Newcastle;    but  fin<U«. 

Sites  shut,  marched  to  Hexham,  where  another  t 
cots  joined  them.     They  subsequently  received   . „ 
reinforcements  from   Scotland  at  Rothbury  and  W 
under  Lord  Kenmure  and  Brigadier  Mcintosh.    O 
approach  of  General  Carpenter  from  Newcastle  with  ; 
of  government  troops,  they  retired   into  SootUni    T 
subsequent  transactions  of  the  rebellion  were  be>v;.: 
limits  of  the  county.    From  400  to  600  of  the  £  ; 
rebels  (including  76  noblemen  and  gentlemen  x  «.:  • 
Northumbrians,  together  with  about    1000   Scots,  « 
taken  at  Preston.    Derwentwater  was  beheaoW,  fV?4dr 
ton  waa  pardoned,  and  Forster  escaped  from  Newgat*. 
the  rebellion  of  1 746-46  this  county  took  no  share.    T 
inhabitants  of  Newcastle  armed  in  support  of  the  g  . 
ment,  but  were  not  called  upon  to  aot 

(Hutchinson's  View  qf  Northumberland  ;  Siston 
Descriptive  View  of  Northumberland*  Newcastle  .  • 
Greenough's  Geological  Map;  Conybemre  and   P- 
Outlines  of  the  Geology  qf  England  and  Wales ;  F 
mentary  Paper*;  Rickman's  Gothic  Architecture 
ner's  Anglo-Savon*  and  History  of  England ;  P^ 
Rise  ana  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth  ■ 
ton's  Roman   Wall;    Beauties  of  England  and  •' 
&c.) 

Statistics. 

Population* — Northumberland  may   be   eons  id?:. 
chiefly  a  mining  county,  though  a  targe  number  oi  ;■ 
are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  some  it 
factures.    It  is  the  37th  on  the  list  of  agricultural  c  • . 
Of  68,210  males  twenty  years  of  age  and  upw*r«K 
were  engaged,  in   1831,  in  manufactures  and  in  cj. 
manufacturing  machinery;  and  of  this  number  *.* 
employed  at  Byker,  in  making  glass  bottles  and 


•   ■ 


• « 


160  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  46  at  Hartley,  and  -i*  t;  x 
burnhallj  steam-engines  and  machinery  for  the  o. 
employed  79  men  at  Newcastle  and  20  st  Chirton.    '. 
were  about  90  iron-founders  at  Sugley  and  Long  & 

sham ; 


l>.     • 


Alkali  was  made  by  90  men  at  Newsham  ;  at 

were  22  wool-combers  and  weavers.  The  spinning  uf  * 
yarn  and  linen  thread  employed  about  300  person*,  m-* 
in  the  villages  throughout  the  county.    Load-n^Lx  - 
making,  the  making  of  chain-cables,  *W«  givw  wny. 
to  a  few  of  the  population  at  Slaley,  Wylam,  North  > 
&c    There  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuit* 
men,   out   of    which   number    10,441    were    Ub> 
13,939  men  were  employed  as  labourers  in  labour  n* 
cultural. 

The  population  of  Northumberland  at  each  of  ti 

following  periods,  was — 


\  - 


in  crease 

between 

the  first  and  last  periods  of 

Hb» 

Fautat              Total. 

65,811,  or  more  than  29  p»r  oeni.  on  to*  whole  popula- 

1-0              T3^S7 

83,74*           197,101 

tion,  being  28  per  cent  below  the  rale  of  incnaae  througb- 

9-58 

oul  England  and  Wales. 
The  following  table  ia  a  nummary  of  the  population  of 

|xj|             95,394 

103,611           198,966 

13-66 

Ih.JI           108,147 

110,703         313,911 

18-OB 

every  ward,  &&,  as  taken  in  1831. 

uonsES. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PBWOKS. 

WS.BDB, 

T.-.I1I.. 

ffjgj 

TOWNS, 

lukiUud. 

FmUkn. 

la* 

habiud. 

r.hl.Bj 

SDplAjrnt 
.Ucrmfl. 

K«n.o 

lUa, 

— 

Total  uf 

M.Ik, 
■(a, 

2,107 

3,230 

15 

66 

1,145 

313 

972 

6,194 

5,648 

19,842 

3,606 

.-llelWard)    . 

11,871 

16,817 

8(f 

631 

1,316 

3,394 

11,107 

33,609 

37,724 

71,633 

16.861 

..|.n:id;Ue(Ward)     . 

3.995 

4,456 

17 

139 

1.82B 

1,184 

1,444 

10,202 

10,919 

21.121 

5,380 

.•n.hle  (Wind) 

3,lB6 

2,363 

7 

72 

1,224 

437 

7U3 

6,795 

8,214 

12,009 

2.8il 

■rputh  rWarf) 

3,206 

3,816 

a 

93 

1,168 

744 

904 

6,468 

6,844 

13,312 

3,609 

i,.lak-(Ward>. 

7,908 

8,628 

sa 

397 

3,282 

2,124 

3,218 

21,083 

21,333 

49,419 

10,832 

■i-inuk-upon-Twead, ) 

1,190 

3,118 

7 

69 

111 

686 

1,133 

3,937 

4,983 

8,029 

1,891 

u.a,ile-uponTyne,j 
l'..«n  and  County} 

3,0.48 

9.936 

SO 

131 

63 

4, SCI 

4,923 

19,660 

33,100 

42.760 

10,367 

■  •!  t lie  I'owd  or     .  J 

Total* 

35,726 

49,364 

220 

1,909 

10,127 

14,346 

23,991 

106,147  1  1)6,769 

222,919 

93,218 

'•iimttf  Expenses,  Crime,  $c. — The  turns  expended  for 
relief  of  the  poor  at  the  four  dates  of— 

£.  *.    d. 

IS01  were   63,416,  being  6    8  for  each  inhabitant 
Ml     .   .     72,821       „       8     9  B 

1^21     .   .     77,903       „        7     9  „ 

1831     .   .     74,092       ,.6     7 

"he  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  year 
,iiK  March,  1838,  was  61,446/.;  and  if  it  be  assumed  that 
in. filiation  increased  from  the  yean  1831  to  1838  in  the 
.-  rami  as  In  the  ten  years  preceding  1831,  the  eboveaum 
„  an  average  of  6t.  \d.  for  each  inhabitant.  These  aver- 
,  aro  below  ilwee  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales. 
he  sum  raised  in  Northumberland  fot  poor-rate,  oounty- 
.mil  mher  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  26th  March, 
i.  was  99,747/.,  and  waa  luvied  upon  the  various  doacrip- 
s  uf  property  as  foljowa-— 

On  land  .      ,       .  £60,931     9*. 

n^clling-honse*  .  31,769  17 

Mills,  factories,  fee.         .  19,411     1 

Manorial  pfoflls,  navigation,  aYe.     4,149     • 

Total      £99,747    3 
amount  expended  was — 

.r  i  lie  relief  of  the  poor        .  .       .£73,792     3*. 

i  Miitnof  law,  removal  of  Dftupart,  «o.       4,237  14 
it  other  purposes  .  •  22,491     8 

Total  money  expended         £100,511     7 
,     i  he    Returns   made  up-    for   sul 
rip i ions  of  property  assessed  ate  not  special 
-  i  h3-i,  1835,  and  1836,  there  were  raised  06,655/.  8*., 
,i/.    G*.,  and  81,403/.    lis. ;  and  the  expenditure  of 
yoar,  front  1834  to  1838,  was  as  follows;— 


.nd  the  annual  expenditure  in  the  same  year  was  as  I'ol- 

£.     s.  d. 

Manual  labour  .  9,946  16  0 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials        1,706  10  0 

Materials  for  surface  repairs  .  3,519     8  0 

Damages  done  in  obtaining  materials  127     3  8 

Tradesmen's  bills  .  .  540     3  0 

Salaries  of  treasurer,  clerk,  and  surveyor    1,336     0  0 


Interest  of  debt 
Improvements 
Debts  paid  off 
Incidental  expens 
Estimated  value  ■ 


3,207 
1.607 
3,01-7 


Total  expenditure  £32,635  14     • 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  that  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  w     " 


m  9.U66/.  1 2s.,  disbursed  as  follows  :- 


«.*« 


59,383       SI,* 
1,174 


*,!» 


to.naS   U»l  ,,o«       1I,1H     ail  «™       S,M> 

wr^i  *     '  ».m       M'O       *j»     _w 

ncyupnM  -WS.313       S7.S70       K,40f  7».a« 

«nving  effseted  m  the  sum  expended  in  1838,  as 
eil  with  that  expended  in  1834,  was  therefore 
23  per  cent.;  and  the  sum  expended  for  the 
f  the  poor  in  I83S  waa  leas  than  that. in  1834  by 
;;/.,  or  rather  mora  than  14  percent. 
'  u>  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Northumberland,  as 
'..  tinned  in  1836,  was  14  (Ants  3rd  and  4lh  William 
r  S9)j  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their  charge 
,'  ITU  The  ennuahinoome  arising  from  tolls  and  parish 
,[,oaition  in  lieu  ofaUtnta  duty  in  1836  waa  20,091/., 


i/„ 


Bridges,  building,  repairs,  fee.  3,300  10  0 

Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  fee,  and  main- 
taining prisoners,  fee.                .  3,481  10  0 
Shire- hall  sand  courts  of  justice,  building, 

repairing,  fee               •             .  102  13  0 

Prosecutions           .          .             ■  646  13  0 

Clerk  of  the  peace            .             .  696  14  0 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial  78  8  0 

Vagrants,  apprehending  and  conveying  43  19  0 

Coroner                .              .             .  126  4  0 

Miscellaneous     .            .            .  1,590  1  0 

Total  expenditure  £9,066  12    0 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  In 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
1834,  were  612,  570,  and  719  respectively,  making  an 
average  of  87  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  SI  in  tbe 
second  period,  and  of  103  in  the  third  period.  The  number 
of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  each  of  the  years 
1831,  1832,  and  1833,  in  respect  to  Which  any  costs  were 
paid  out  of  the  county  rates,  were  27,  26,  and  35  respec- 
tively. Among  the  persona  charged  with  offences  there 
were  committed  for— 


19 


■n 


Felonies     . 
Misdemeanors 
Tbe  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  same 
years  was  37,  26,  and  33  respectively. 


Tbe  number  convicted  waa  . 
The  number  acquitted  waa  • 
Discharged  by  proclamation, . 


1S31;  1KB. 
33  24 
4      — 


24 


N  O  ft 


324 


NOR 


There  were  159  persons  charged  with  crimes  at  the 
assizes  and  sessions  in  Northumberland  in  1838.  Of  these 
18  were  charged  with  offences  against  the  person,  12 
of  which  were  common  assaults;  19  were  charged  with 
offences  against  property  committed  with  violence ;  1 1 5  with 
offences  against  property  committed  without  violence ;  only 
1  was  charged  with  a  malicious  offence;  5  for  uttering 
counterfeit  coin,  and  1  for  various  misdemeanors.  Of  the 
whole  number  committed  130  were  convicted,  22  were 
acquitted,  2  were  not  prosecuted,  and  no  bill  was  found 
against  5.  Of  those  convicted  one  was  sentenced  to  death, 
whose  sentence  was  commuted  to  transportation  for  10  years ; 
24  were  transported  for  various  periods ;  7  were  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  2  years  or  above  1 ;  29  for  1  year  or 
above  6  months;  and  65  for  6  months  or  under;  4  were 
fined.  Of  the  whole  number  of  offenders,  112  were  males 
and  47  females ;  44  could  neither  read  nor  write,  86  could 
read  and  write  Imperfectly,  24  could  read  and  write  well, 
1  had  received  superior  instruction,  and  the  degree  of 
instruction  of  the  remaining  4  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  number  of  persons  registered  to  vote  for  the  county 
members  in  1837  was  8756.  Of  these,  4897  were  free- 
holders, 258  copyholders,  3195  occupying  tenants,  14  trus- 
tees, 28  mortgagees,  and  364  annuitants ;  being  1  in  25  of 
the  whole  population,  and  1  in  6  of  the  male  population 
20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831. 

Northumberland  contains  6  savings'  banks ;  the  number 
of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits,  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember in  each  of  the  following  years,  were  as  follows  :— 


other  school;   at  all  other  places  8andsy-Kbool  it 
have  opportunity  of  resorting  to  other  schooli  also,  • 
what  number,  or  in  what  proportion  duplicate  emri  : 
same  children  is  thus  produced,  must  remain  mx; 
Twenty  schools  (containing  1127  children),  vLc 
both  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  are  returned  from  u 
places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  known  to  hive  been  \i. 
created.    Making  allowance  therefore,  from  this  cj  .. 
the  want  of  accuracy,  we  may  perhtpi  consider  tv 
more  than  half  of  the  children  between  the  tgw  of . ... 
are  under  instruction. 


Number  of  depositor* 
Amount  of  dopotiti 


1832.  1833.  1834.  1835. 

6839  72*4  6275  7366 

£280,014    4286,572    4358,076     £296,118 


The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings'  banks  in  1 836, 
1837,  and  1838,  were  distributed  as  under:— 


1836. 


1837. 


Not  exceeding 

480 

n 

50 

»• 

100 

*l 

150 

•  • 

200 

Adoto     « 

200 

Depo- 
sitors. 
3.335 
2,795 
1,286 
432 
263 
95 


Deposits. 

£27.905 
86.265 
87.36A 
61,865' 
43,858 
23,919 


Depo- 
sitors. 
3,611 
9,949 
1,408 


95 


Deposits. 

£34.800 
90.301 
96.756 
55,819 
45.951 
23,886 


1838. 

Depo- 
sitors. Deposits. 
3,937  £33.703 
3.112  95.699 
1,436 

520 

272 
84 


98,370 
62,700 
45,832 
20,513 


8,206      321.176     8,805     344,506    9,361      356J15 

Education.— The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the 
Parliamentary  Returns  on  Education  made  in  the  session  of 
1835:— 

Schools.   Scholars.  ToUL 

Infant  schools  •  •  •        5 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  2  to  7  years:— 

Males  •  •  156 

Females        .  . ,  153 

Sex  not  specified       .  176 

— — ■        485 
Daily  schools  .  •  .625 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  4  to  14  years : 

Males  .  .  11,788 

Females        .  .  8,439 

Sex  not  specified       .  3,870 

Schools         .  .630 

Total  of  children  under  daily  instruc- 
tion • 
Sunday-schools          •            .            .218 
Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  4  to  15  years:— 

Males  .  .  7,057 

Females        .  .  7,070 

Sex  not  specified       •  1,748 

16,875 

Assuming  that  the  population  has  increased  in  the  same 
ratio  as  it  did  in  the  ten  years  preceding  that  time,  the 
approximate  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  2  and 
15  years  would  have  been,  in  1833,  about  75,790 ;  provided 
also  the  population  between  those  ages  had  increased  in 
the  same  proportion  with  the  rest  of  the  population  since 
1 821 .  Six  Sunday-schools  are  returned  from  places  where  no 
»ther  school  exists,  and  the  children  (139  in  number) 
rhp  are  instructed  therein  cannot  be  supposed  to  attend  any 


24,097 


24,582 


Maintenance  of  School*. 

flaw  il|Hlnn  of 

Bj  ntowmmt. 

By  Mtacrtptlaa 

fejSTSMMi   » 

ftamtchaUn. 

Si***   . 

ir«i 

Scnoou. 

Scfals. 

Scho- 
lars. 

SehU. 

Seta*. 
Un. 

scab. 

805 

1 

506 

tan. 

SrUfc    » 

Infant  Schools 
Daily  Schools 
Sunday  School* 

51 
1 

2962 
34 

1 

83 

208 

150 

2.460 

16.235 

17.0M 

i7,oc 

4 

h        > 

Total... 

52 

2296 

242  {18,845 

« 

The  schools  established  by  dissenters,  include; 
above  statement,  are— 


5,  contains 
53 


Daily-schools  •  • 

Sunday-schools 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are- 
Infant  and  other  daily  schools  296,  contains 
Sunday-schools         .             .  172       „ 

Twenty-four  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the : 
of  daily-schools  given  above.    No  school  in  this  cw- 
pears  to  be  confined  to  the  children  of  paren:> . 
Established  Church,  or  of  any  other  religious  den^ 
such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  almost  ever)  /• 
especially  in  schools  established  by  dUsentert,  *<••»- 
are  here  included  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  RV~-  • 
tholics. 

Lending  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  57  *- 
this  county. 

NORTHWICH,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Grr.  F. 
worth,  hundred  of  Northwich  and  county  oft'-- 
miles  north-east  by  east  from  Chester,  and  160  ej  -*  - 
west  from  London,  direct  distances.    It  if  situv.  ' 
banks  of  the  Weaver,  near  the  confluence  of  thai 
the  Dane,  and  its  site  extends  over  some  parte  of  \u 
bouring  townships  of  Witton,  Castle  Northwich,  W 
ton,  Marsdon,  Leftwich,  and  Andertoo,  in  addibi 
township  of  Northwich.    The  high  road  from  L 
Liverpool  passes  through  the  town,  and  is  there  i:~ 
by  the  road  joining  Manchester  and  Chester.  Tu  • 
are  irregular  and  badly  paved,  but  lighted.  Mir* 
houses  are  of  considerable  antiquity.    The  chur -fc  ^ 
and  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  semicircular  c:  : 
cording  to  Camden  (Gough,  ii.,  p.  425)  this  place** 
by  the  ancient  British  Hellath  du,  or  the  black  »'-•' : 
salt-mines  in  the  neighbourhood  are  very  cite:- 
have  been  worked  since  1670,  if  not  before. 

Dr.  Aikin,  in  his  '  Description  of  the  Couutr  ' 
Miles  round  Manchester/  London,  4ta,  1%  - 
a  tradition  of  the  inhabitants  tending  to  prove  l  - 
the  salt-mines  and  brine-springs  were  wrought  *-'  • 
occupation  of  Britain  by  the  Romans.    At  th* 
time  the  productiveness  of  these  mines  probabk  >- 
that  of  any  other  mines  in  the  world.   The  «n* 
of  the  rock-salt  requires  to  be  purified,  by  beiLg  »• 
in  water,  which   is  subsequently  evaporated  */*»: 
furnaces,  before  it  is  fit  for  general  use.    Tbeu  > 
annual  produce  is  about  60,000  tons ;  that  of  ^ 
springs,  which  are  usually  met  with  at  from  90  t* .. 
beneath  the  surface,  is  about  45,000  tons.  The  t  - 
nual  produce  of  the  Cheshire  salt-works  is  estis- 
156,000  tons,  of  which  about  16,000  tons  are  coo.*. 
Great  Britain.    Vessels  of  50  to  80  tons  burtbes  a 
stantly  employed  in  transporting  the  salt,  by  mea:.* 
rivers  Weaver  and  Mersey,  to  Liverpool  The  re. 
find  much  information  relative  totbesalt-dirtnctoK 
in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Holland,  published  in  the  Ar*  u 
the  'Transactions of  the  Geological  Society,' sod  *>; 
gentleman's  '  Survey  of  Cheshire,'  drawn  op  for  im  > 
Agriculture.    The  market-day  is  Friday :  the  fr-r* i 
10th  April,  2nd  August,  and  6th  December.  Ti* : 
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Mean  temperature. 

In  Winter. 

Spring. 

{summer. 

Autumn. 

+ 

25 

t 

38 

+  60 

+  42 

+ 

36 

45 

+  58 

+  48 

+ 

24 

+ 

35 

+  61 

+  40 

•+ 

24 

+ 

30 

+  42 

+  32 

elevation  exceeding  2000  feet  above  the  tea.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  Christiania  is  42°  Fahr.,  or  not  quite  8°  leas  than 
that  of  London.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  valleys  near  Cape 
Lindesnaea,  where  the  beech  grows  to  a  stately  tree,  the 
mean  temperature  is  higher.  At  Bergen,  it  is  46°  7',  and 
even  at  Trondhiem  it  is  40°.  The  difference  in  the  mean 
temperature  between  Christiania  and  Bergen  may  be 
chiefly  attributed  to  the  difference  of  temperature  of  the 
winter,  which  is  severe  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Norrska  Fiellen  and  the  adjacent  countries,  but  very  mild 
along  the  western  coast,  on  account  of  the  prevailing  western 
winds  and  frequent  fogs.  This  is  evident  from  the  following 
table  :— 


Christiania 
Bergen 
Trondhiem 
North  Cape 

The  mean  temperature  of  North  Cape  is  32°,  or  the 
freezing  point,  but  the  winter  is  not  more  severe  than  at 
Trondhiem.  The  greatest  cold  at  North  Cape  is  felt  when 
north-easterly  winds  blow,  but  the  sea  is  always  open,  and 
the  drift-ice  from  Spitzbergen  does  not  approach  the  coast. 
The  violence  of  the  winds  however  renders  this  spot  nearly 
uninhabitable.  It  greatly  exceeds  what  is  felt  in  other 
northern  countries,  and  when  the  wind  blows  no  person 
ventures  to  leave  his  dwelling.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
the  year  are  boisterous,  and  in  autumn  and  winter  the 
storms  are  incessant,  and  rage  with  inoredible  fury.  On  the 
approach  of  winter  the  snow-storms  frequently  last  for  many 
days  and  weeks.  They  are  preceded  by  heavy  fogs,  which 
advance  from  the  ocean  in  immense  masses,  like  impene- 
trable walls  or  moving  bodies  of  water;  but  they  occur  only 
during  westerly  winds.  The  weather  is  fine  and  clear  when 
the  wind  blows  from  the  east.  The  longest  day  lasts  from 
the  15th  of  May  to  the  29th  of  July,  which  is  two  months 
and  a  fortnight;  the  longest  night,  from  the  19th  of  No- 
vember to  the  26th  of  January,  which  is  two  months  and 
ten  days.  During  the  long  nights  the  aurora  borealis 
shines  with  uncommon  brightness,  so  that  the  fishermen 
are  enabled  to  carry  on  their  ordinary  occupation  just  as 
well  as  by  daylight.  (Von  Buch.)  Gales  are  very  frequent 
along  the  whole  of  the  western  coast.  Thunder-storms  are  as 
common  there  in  winter  as  in  summer,  but  north  of  66° 
thunder-storms  do  not  occur.  No  traces  of  volcanic  aotion  are 
known  to  exist,  except  that  lnva  occurs  on  an  inland  not  far 
from  Bergen,  and  on  a  mountain  in  the  Bukke  Fiord  fire  is 
naid  to  appear  sometimes.  Earthquakes  occur,  though 
rarely. 

Prndi#Htm9.—T)M  forests  constitute  the  principal  wealth 
of  Nr* w»t .  Beech  occurs  only  south  of  59|°  N.  lat :  oak, 
*lm,  eM  time  trees  as  far  north  as  63°;  apples,  cherries, 
ert'1  \ffuht*  are  found  as  far  as  64°,  but  they  do  not  ripen 
*t«r y  year.  Gooseberries  and  hazel-nuts  extend  to  65°  N. 
)*«.,  and  so  far  oats,  peas,  beans,  and  flax  are  cultivated. 
)(*mp  and  rye  are  grown  to  66°  N.  lat,  and  the  ash  and 
ftpruce-fir  reach  this  point.  Pines  grow  as  far  as  67°  N.  lat., 
but  north  of  67°  only  birch  and  juniper  grow,  and  only  barley 
and  potatoes  are  cultivated.  Extensive  forests  of  fir  and  pine 
cover  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  hilly  and  rocky  country  east  of  the  range ; 
and  it  is  from  these  regions  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
timber  is  brought  to  the  sea.  On  the  lower  country  along 
the  Bay  of  Trondhiem,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Nam* 
sen,  there  are  also  great  forests  of  fir  and  pine.  Though 
agriculture  is  not  neglected,  the  produce  of  the  crops  is  not 
sufficient  for  home  consumption. 

Cattle  and  goats  are  numerous,  but  sheep  are  rare.    The 

horses  are  of  a  small  size  in  the  southern  districts,  but  larger 

to  the  north  of  Trondhiem :   they  are  strong  and  hardy. 

Bean,  wolves,  foxes,  gluttons,  ermines,  as  well  as  rein-deer, 

elks,  deer,  and  hares,  abound.     The  lemming  exists  in 

great  numbers,  and  in  its  migration  destroys  every  plant 

in  its  way.    [Murida,  p.  501.]    Different  kinds  of  sea-fowl 

abound  along  the  northern  coasts,  and  their  eggs  constitute 

the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  districts  during 

a  part  of  the  year ;   but  they  are  only  procured  at  the  risk 

~-f  Life.     In  these  parts  the  eider-duck  is  numerous,  and  the 

:b*rt  are  of  ereat  value  for  beds;  a  small  quantity  of 

■  are  exported.  The  sea  furnishes  the  principal  means  of 

ftttfmce  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  coasts;  cod  and 

nags  a/e  moat  abundant,  and  this  fishery  gives  eecupa- 


tion  to  many  families.    [Boas*.]   Salmon 
is  finer  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  L 
are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  on  both  sides  of  u 
Lindesnaea,  between  Haklesund  east  of  GhristisatuiG . 
lister  Fiord  north-west  of  Lindesnaea.  They  are  stm  t  > 
London  market.    [North  SbaJ    As  to  the  minta  ( . 
duotions,  aee  Noruka  Fibllbn.    Salt  is  made  fa*., 
water  at  some  places  along  the  Skajpr-raok,  but  nut  u;  t 
fieient  atfantity  for  home  consumption. 

Inhabitants.— The  Norwegians,  like  their  ntighW  . 
Danes  and  Swedes,  are  of  Teutonic  origin,  sod  spat  j . 
guage  which  differs  very  little  from  the  Swedish.  It  j . 
posed  that  the  language  of  the  Norwegians  has  undetr.  -  •  . 
change  than  that  of  their  neighbours.  In  the  most  b>  • 
districts,  north  of  69°,  there  are  many  families  of  Fa  »•  < 
and  Laplanders :  the  former  are  here  called  Quiw,  t 
latter  Pinners  or  Finlandere.    The  Qulins  cultwvi - 
and  potatoes,  and  rear  cattle.    The  Firmer*  ire  - 
fishermen,  exeept  a  oertain  number  of  fundi*  «!    . 
on  their  herds  or  rein-deer.    In  winter  they  go  to  S. 

Political  Division  i  Population;  Manitfocturu; 
merce;  Navigation.— Horviy  was  from  an  early  per . 
vided  into  four  bishoprics;   ChriiUania,  Chraiw* 
Bergen,  and  Trondhiem;  end ator wards,  und*  tbtl». 
dominion,  the  civil  administration  ef  the  country  wu  -. 
lated  in  aeoordanoe  with  the  onrJiwiaitynl  estibkib 
civil  governor,  called  Stifthauptmann,  being  ippuvi 
•very  bishopric.    But  though  the  bkbaprie  of  Tr^.. 
has  been  divided  into  two,  Trondhiem  and  Nsr&k.  - 
continue  to  constitute  one  civil  adninufotioa.  N ■■*  > 
subdivided  into  seventeen  haiUffries  er  dntrieu,  the  t>.  - 
and  relative  population  of  which  appear  is  the  fc. 
table,  which  is  formed  from  that  wmoh  is  s^ven  u  i  .* 
•  fltatistik  von  Schweden  i»— 

Keats  <rf  fas  Diitsteti. 

Smaalefcnenes      , 

Aggerhuus             •  •          z.uzn           yu.:ir>     >» 

Hedemarkens       «  • 

Christian*    •         •  • 

Buskereds 

larlsbergs  and  Laurvigs 

Bradsbergs 

Hedenaes    .         .  • 

Mandate      .         •    .  ? 

Stavangers  •         .  . 

Sondre  Bergenhuus  ♦ 

Nordre  Bergenhuus  , 

ftomsdals     .        .  « 

Sondre  Trondhiema  • 

Nordre  Trondhiems  • 

Nordlands  ,        •  , 

Finmarkens         .  • 

134,309       M50,0M 

Of  this  population  only  124,917  individuals  hw  : 
and  1,084,689  ass  dispersed  over  the  country.  Ptf>» 
than  half  the  population  gain  their  substttanot  a-  ■ 
cultivating  the  ground.    The  iwnainear  employ  tir 
chiefly  in  the  fishing  of  ood,  herring,  salmon,  awi 
and  in  preparing  the  produce  of  the  IwesU  for  tbt ' 
and  in  working  in  the  mines.    The  manufsctarw 
is  comparatively  very  small.    The  meat  aoroeroei  a  > 
turing  establishments  are  saw-mills,  the  erection  : 
is  much  facilitated  by  the  rapid  course  of  the  «u  ■ 
river*,  even  near  the  sosvahete.    There  are  alto  »" r 
and  copper  works,  potaah^housea,  glass-house*  pM 
nait-fbrgea,  and  two  salt  manufactories,    linens  & 
woollen  cloths  are  nsade  by  the  ooantry-pcople  ••■' 
consumption.  In  Christiania  and  Trandbitm  there  r 
manufactories  of  cloth,  ootten  stuffs,  and  teasco) ;  u« 
also  a  few  sugar-beoses  and  aanneris*. 

The  foreign  commerce  is  eoissieerable,  ute*rrc« 
ef  the  produce  of  the  forests,  the  fisheries*  sad  u>^ 
out  of  the  country.    The  timber  goes  almost  eiclo* 
Great  Britain,  and  consists  of  planks,  desk  tnd  " 
excellent  quality,  and  also  tar,  to  which  lately  ore* 
been  added  aa  an  important  artisse.    The  enx!^ 
fisheries  goes  partly  to  Spain  and  the  Neditcmt 
which  places  the  ead  is  sent  (Bummm}  sad  part 
Baltic,  where  the  herrings  finds  ready  safe  and  \* 
England,  especially  the  robstars,  watch, as abeedy vi* 
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of  habitations),  the  northern  station  or  town.    Norwich 
became  a  place  of  some  importance  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  princes,    and    had    a    mint.     Blomefield,  in  his 
« History  of  Norfolk,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  4,  notices  the  coins  of 
several  Saxon  princes,   Alfred,    Athelstan,  Edmund   I., 
Edred,  Edward  the  Martyr,  and  Ethelred  II.    The  cir- 
cumstance of  Alfred  coining  money  here  is  remarkable, 
as  at  the  date  of  this  coinage  (about  872,  according  to 
Blomefield)  the  government  of  East  Anglia  could  only  have 
just  come  into  his  hands,  upon  the  extinction  of  the  East 
Anglian  dvnasty  in  the  person  of  St.  Edmund,  and  the 
country  either  was  or  had  just  been  in  the  military  possession 
of  the  banes.  In  the  invasion  of  the  Danes  under  their  king 
Sweyn,  a.d.  1004,  Norwich  was  taken  and  much  injured  by 
them.  It  soon  however  recovered  from  this  blow,  and  was  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  a  flourishing  town,  having 
1 320  burgesses  and  twenty-five  parish  churches.   It  may  be 
questioned  if  at  this  time  it  was  exceeded  in  wealth  and 
population  by  any  place  in  England,  except  London,  and 
perhaps  York.    In  the  Conqueror's  time  the  castle  of  Nor- 
wich was  entrusted  to  Half  de  Guader,  earl  of  Norfolk ; 
but  he  rebelling  against  the  king  (aj>.  1075),  and  being 
defeated,  took  shipping  at  Norwich  and  fled  into  Bretagne. 
His  wife,  who  valiantly  defended  the  castle,  was  obliged  to 
capitulate.    The  constableship  of  the  castle,  with  the  earl- 
dom of  Norfolk,  was  then  conferred  on  Roger  Bigot,  or 
Bigod,  to  whom,  on  strong  presumptive  evidence,  the  erec- 
tion of  the  present  keep  has  been  ascribed.    On  the  acces- 
sion of  William  Rufus  the  city  was  damaged  by  this  earl 
Roger  Bigod,  who  held  the  castle  for  Robert  of  Normandie, 
William's  elder  brother.    On  the  peace  of  1091,  Roger  was 
pardoned  and  retained  his  offices.    In  his  time  and  proba- 
bly by  his  encouragement  the  bishopric  of  the  East  Angles 
was  removed  from  Thetford  to  Norwich  (a.d.  1 094),  and  the 
foundations  of  the  cathedral  were  laid  by  Herbert  Lozinga, 
or  Losinga,  the  bishop.    The  Conquest  and  the  rebellion  of 
Guader  had  however  materially  injured  the  town,  for  at  the 
Domesday  Survey  (a.d.  1086)  the  number  of  burgesses  was 
only  about  half  the  number  in  the  Confessor's  time.  Henry  I. 
granted  the  citizens  a  charter  (aj>.  1122),  and  soon  after 
this  the  Flemings  began  to  settle  here,  and  introduced  the 
worsted  manufacture.    The  castle  remained  (except  for  a 
short  interval  in  the  reign  of  Stephen)  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bigod  family,  until  the  reign  of  Henry  III.    Hugh  Bigod, 
being  in  the  interest  of  young  Henry,  son  of  Henry  IL,  took 
the  city  by  assault  (a.d.  1174),  with  the  aid  of  a  body  of  Fle- 
mish troops.    Henry  H„  to  reward  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens 
who  had  resisted  this  attack,  restored  or  confirmed  their  pri- 
vileges by  a  charter  which  is  still  extant,  and  which  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  time  of  King  John,  Roger 
Bigod  having  joined  the  insurgent  barons,  Norwich  Castle  was 
seized  by  the  king.    Soon  after  John's  death  it  was  taken 
by  the  dauphin  Louis,  but  on  the  peace  which  followed  his  de- 
parture, it  was  restored  to  the  Bigod  family,  by  one  of  whom, 
about  a.d.  1224,  the  castle  was  surrendered  to  the  crown. 
It.  was  subsequently  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  sheriff 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.    In  the  early  part  of  the  same  reign 
(a.d.  1220)  the  citizens  had  received  authority  to  fortify  their 
city,  but  they  did  not  act  on  the  permission  till  long  after 
(a.d.  1 294),  and  the  fortifications  were  not  fully  completed  till 
above  a  century  afterwards;  and  in  the  mean  time,  in  1267, 
the  insurgent  barons  took  and  plundered  the  place  and  did 
great  damage.    The  walls  of  the  city  were  embattled,  with 
twelve  gates  and  forty  towers.    In  1272  great  disturbances 
broke  out  between  the  monks  and  clergy  and  the  citizens, 
in  consequence  of  the  disputed  jurisdiction  of  part  of  the 
city,  and  on  account  of  these  disturbances  several  citizens 
were  executed,  and  the  city  for  awhile  lost  its  charter.    In 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  Flemings  settled  here  incon- 
siderable numbers,  and  carried  on  the  worsted  manufac- 
ture.   In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  (aj>.  1381)  the  popular 
tumults  which  agitated  nearly  the  whole  country  broke  out 
in  Norfolk,  and  the  mob  entering  Norwich,  and  being  headed 
by  John  the  Litester,  or  Dyer,  committed  great  outrages, 
until  they  retired  to  North  Walsbam.  on  the  approach  of 
Henry  Spencer,  the  warlike  bishop  of  Norwich.  [Norfolk.] 
In  a.d.  1403  Henry  IV.  separated  the  city  of  Norwich  from 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  made  it  a  county  of  itself. 
During  the  subsequent  reigns  the  city  does  not  seem  to  have 
advanced  in  prosperity,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
(a.d.  1549)  it  suffered  from  the  rebels  under  Ket,  the 
tanner  of  Wymondham.    [Norfolk.]    In  the  earlier  years 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  Flemings,  who  fled  from  the  perse- 


cutions of  the  duke  of  Alva,  settled  at  Norwich  »o  * 
number  of  4000,  and  much  increased  the  prosperity  cf 
town  by  the  introduction  of  the  bombazine  inancf*- 
In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  Norwich  sided  with  i:. 
liament;  and  as  the  king  had  no  party  in  ibis  di»tr<. 
contest  took  place.    No  public  event  of  interest  has  c* 
since  that  period. 

The  county  of  the  city  of  Norwich  extends  abou  • 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  as  many  from  east  \v  • 
the  town  itself  is  not  exactly  in  the  centre  of  this  <:.»  - 
but  rather  to  the  north-east,  and  extends  about  a  m  - 
a  half  in  length  from  north-west  to  south-east,  ind 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  breadth.     It  t% ..! 
gular  form,  and  very  irregularly  laid  out.    The  str*-?*-- 
narrow  and  winding ;  some  of  them  follow  the  lue 
antient  walls,  which  are  partly  standing,  though  the  -.: 
have  been  filled  up  and  the  gates  palled  down.    7 
parts  of  the  walls  which  remain  are  in  very  duaptdiir.. 
dition ;  in  other  parts  they  have  been  entirely  dec 
and  the  site  built  upon.    The  town  stands  on  a  con*.  *. 
space  of  ground  for  its  population,  the  bouses  beie; 
intermixed  with  gardens,  so  that  it  has  been  design*  * 
city  in  an  orchard.'    The  market-place  is  one  of  th*  - 
spacious  in  England.    The  streets  are  paved,  lightes  * 
gas,  and  watched  under  the  provisions  of  a  local  act  »• 
principal  streets  have  flagged  footpaths.   Many  of  the  - 
and  other  premises  are  well  built ;  the  best  are  in  the  ma 
place  and  its  vicinity ;  those  situated  in  the  nreanetB  •_• 
cathedral  are  large  and  handsome,  and  are  chiefly  ocr . 
as  private  residences.    The  increase  of  buildings  hut* 
late  years  very  considerable,  principally  on  the  west  • 
the  town.     The  modern  parts  are  well  built    TK  . 
Wensum  enters  Norwich  on  the  north-west  side,  sni  *» 
partly  through,  partly  round  the  town,  until  it  finalh 
it  on  the  south-east  side :  it  is  crossed  by  at  least  ten l  - 
in  the  town  or  close  to  it    The  county  of  the  city  c  * 
forty-four  parishes  or  hamlets,  and  part  of  a  fort* 
(Sprowston);    of  these,  thirty-three  are  entirely  r  - 
hended  in  the  town;  the  remaining  twelve  are  fi..- 
altogether  in  the  rural  portion  of  the  county. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  public  buildings  trt 
castle  and  the  cathedral.    The  site  of  the  former  w  "-••  - 
bably  occupied  by  the  castle  of  the  East  Anglian  kir.r^ 
is  a  natural  eminence,  augmented  perhaps  by  the 
thrown  out  from  the  excavations  made  at  or  prelim  ir-  ■ 
its  re-erection  by  the  Normans.    The  antient  and  r 
state  of  this  castle  was  described  by  Mr.  Wilkin*  of  N  - 
(Arch&ologia,  vol.xiL,  pp.  145,  et  seqA  A.D.  1795.  *-:  ~ 
recently  (a.  d.  1 834)  by  Mr.  J.  W.  RoDberds,  also  of  >  i 
It  had  three  nearly  circular  concentric  lines  of  defer... 
consisting  of  a  wall  and  ditch,  enclosing  a  ballittm  »r 
beside  these  there  were  the  keep,  the  only  part  now  **. : 
in  the  innermost  ballium;  and  a  barbican,  or  ont«    . 
defend  the  entrance.    The  whole  comprehended  an  a 
not  less  than  twenty-three  acres.   The  outer  ditch  b;* 
filled  up  from  time  immemorial,  but  some  faint  tn  ^  * 
yet  be  observed  at  some  points.     The  middle  di 
more  recently  levelled,  and  the  traces  of  it  reman, 
descent  of  18  or  20  feet  in  some  private  yards.     (V  ■  i 
The  inner  ditch  and  the  bridge  over  it  soil  rema.- 
ditch  is  enclosed  by  an  iron  palisade,  and  planted  « : 
namental  shrubs  and  trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  t: 
newly-erected  shire-hall,  in  the  Tudor  style.    The  b 
150  feet  long,  and  has  one  arch  of  40  feet  span  (or  4. 
Wilkins) :   it  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  and  uk* 
arch  remaining  of  what  has   been    popularly  b.: 
neously  termed  Saxon  architecture.    The  wall  of  tb.- 
most  ballium  has  been  long  destroyed,  hut  there  *  - 
remains  of  two  round  towers,  part  of  the  original  c« 
at  the  inner  end  of  the  bridge.     The  area  of  the 
ballium  is  level,  but,  from  its  superior  elevation,  cot? 
an  interesting  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding  « 
Round  its  verge  there  is  a  public  walk,  at  the  f»> 
modern  wall,  faced  with  granite  and  capped  with    ' 
ments  of  freestone,  which,  except  where  interrupt;  ! 
keep,  encloses  the  central  part  of  the  area.    In  th;- 
part  is  the  keep,  a  substantial  quadrangular  bir!  r 
western  and  southern  sides  of  which  are  upon  th« 
the  enclosing  wall,  and  are  consequently  open  to  tV 
walk.    The  keep  is  1 1 0  feet  3  inches  from  east  to  «- 
eluding  a  small  tower,  through  which  was  the  r 
entrance:  from  north  to  south  it  is  92  feet  10  «*- 
height  to  the  battlements  ii  69  feet  6  inches.     The  . 
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two  members  to  parliament  from  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
The  constituency  in  1835-36  comprehended  4102  electors, 
freemen  or  lO/.-householders.  The  limits  of  the  borough, 
both  for  municipal  and  parliamentary  purposes,  compre- 
hend the  county  of  the  city,  and  have  been  no  further  altered 
than  by  the  addition  of  some  extra-parochial  districts 
within  the  boundary.  Norwich  is  the  principal  place  of 
election  and  a  polling-station  for  the  eastern  division  of  the 
county  of  Norfolk. 

The  benefices  in  the  city  amount  to  thirty- four :  they  are* 
with  one  exception,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Norwich,  and 
are  all  small,  only  two  exceeding  200/.  yearly  value;  a 
very  few  are  provided  with  glebe-houses. 

There  were  in  1833,  in  the  county  of  the  city,  thirty-eight 
infant  or  dame  schools,  with  above  900  children ;  twelve 
boarding-schools,  with  above  300  children ;  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  day-schools  of  all  kinds  (including  national 
and  other  charity  schools),  with  5200  scholars ;  giving  in  all 
one  hundred  and  seventy  schools,  with  about  6400  children 
in  them,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  the  county 
of  the  city  at  the  time.  There  were  forty-four  Sunday-schools 
of  all  daises,  giving  instruction  to  about  4400  children. 

There  are  several  dissenting  places  of  worship.  The 
charitable  institutions  and  chanties  are  very  numerous. 
(Reports  of  Charity  Commissioners,)  The  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Hospital,  a  large  and  elegant  building  of  red  brick, 
erected  in  1771,  can  receive  above  a  hundred  patients.  It 
is  partly  supported  by  a  triennial  musical  festival  in  St. 
Andrew's  Hall.  The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Lunatic  Asylum 
is  at  Thorpe,  about  two  miles  from  the  city.  There  are  a 
dispensary,  an  eye-infirmary,  a  lunatic  hospital,  an  asylum 
ana  school  for  the  blind,  and  several  hospitals'  or  alms- 
houses for  the  indigent :  St.  Giles's  hospital,  the  Bovs'  and 
Girls'  hospitals,  and  Doughty's  hospital  are  the  chief  of 
these.  St.  Giles's  hospital  (of  which  the  management  is  in 
the  corporation)  has  estates  worth  nearly  6000/.  a  year. 
There  are  a  master  and  165  inmates,  besides  servants.  The 
free  grammar-school  is  maintained  out  of  this  endowment. 

Of  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  the  Nor- 
folk and  Norwich  Literary  Institution  is  the  chief.  It  has 
a  valuable  well-selected  library,  for  which  a  fine  new  build- 
ing has  been  erected  or  is  now  erecting.  The  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Museum  is  kept  in  the  building  connected  with 
this  institution,  but  is  an  entirely  separate  establishment. 
There  is  an  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  by  a  soeiety  of 
artists.  There  are  two  newspapers  published  at  Norwich. 
The  Norwich  Union  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Offices  are 
institutions  of  considerable  importance. 

(Rickman's  Gothic  Architecture  ;  General  History  of  the 
County  of  Norfolk,  Norwich,  1829;  Stark  and  Robberds' 
Scenery  on  the  Rivers  of  Norfolk;  Britton's  Norwich 
Cathedral  and  Architectural  Antiquities;  Parliamentary 
Papers) 

NORWICH,  DIOCESE  OF.  Upon  the  establishment 
of  Christianity  among  the  East  Angles,  in  the  reign  of 
Sigebert,  Felix,  a  Burgundian  (ob.  a.d.  647),  was  made  the 
bishop  of  the  newly-converted  people,  and  the  see  was  fixed 
at  Dunmoc  or  Duumok,  now  frunwich,  then  an  important 
town,  and  perhaps  the  residence  of  the  king.  The  limits  of 
the  diocese  appear  to  have  been  those  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
these  may  be  considered  as  on  the  whole  indicated  by  those 
of  the  present  diocese,  making  some  allowance  for  the  varia- 
tion which  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
course  of  many  centuries.  The  subsequent  changes  of  the 
diocese  are  noticed  elsewhere.    [Norfolk.] 

The  diocese  includes  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
except  four  parishes  in  the  latter  county,  viz.  Hadleigh, 
Monks  Illeign,  and  Moulton,  peculiars  of  Canterbury,  and 
Freckingham,  a  peculiar  of  Rochester ;  it  comprehends  also 
sixteen  parishes  in  the  county  of  Cambridgeshire,  which 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  East  Anglian  kingdom, 
while  the  rest  of  that  county  belonged  to  Mercia,  and  is 
now  included  in  the  diocese  of  Ely. 

There  was  formerly  but  one  archdeaconry  for  the  whole 
diocese ;  there  are  now  four,  as  follows,— Norwich  (the  ori- 
ginal one),  Norfolk  (established  aj>.  1200),  Sudbury  (a.d. 
1 126),  and  Suffolk  (a.d.  1127).  These  four  comprehend  46 
rural  deaneries  and  1356  parishes. 

It  is  proposed  by  the  Church  Commissioners  (Third  Re- 
port) to  transfer  the  Cambridgeshire  parishes,  with  the 
deanery  of  Fincham,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  county  of 
Norfolk,  the  deanery  of  Lynn,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Nor- 
Hieh  and  county  of  Norfolk,  and  the  deaneries  of  Fordham, 


Clare,  and  Thinso,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  fodtarr  vA 
counties  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Suffolk,  to  the  dim  ,' 
El  v.  The  revenues  or  the  bishopric  were  formerly  Ten  * » 
siuerable,  but  were  much  diminished  by  Henry  Mil.  T  . 
net  yearly  income  of  the  see  was,  in  1831, 3395/.  N>«. 
te ration  has  been  proposed  in  the  income.  The  bi^o 
have  always  possessed  greater  liberties  than  toy  «y 
bishops  in  England,  and  they  sit  in  the  Upper  Hoc*  »i 
only  in  right  of  their  barony,  but  also  as  titular  abbots  «?  \ 
Bennet  in  Holme.  The  bishop  of  Norwich  is  the .: 
abbot  in  England. 

The  corporation  of  the  cathedral  consists  of  a  dean  ik  i : 
prebendaries ;  there  are  also  six  minor  canons  (thr*  ' 
whom  hold  respectively  the  offices  of  precentor,  wriv.  «» 
librarian),  a  gospeller,  and  an  epistoller.  The  net  w*.. 
of  the  church,  in  1831,  was  5245/.,  of  which  thegir.r: 
part  was  shared  among  the  dean  and  prebsndariei. 

NORWICH,  AMERICA.    [Conhscticct] 

NORWOOD,  RICH  ARD,a  mathematician  of  the*:  - 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  whose  penonil  b  - 
we  know  nothing.    He  is  principally  famous  for  t.»  ; 
been  one  of  the  first  who  measured  a  degree  of  the  a-- 
diau  with  any  accuracy.    His  method  was  this:-" 
year  1635  he  measured  the  distance  between  Loud"- . 
York,  taking  the  bearings  as  he  proceeded  along  th(  j 
and  reducing  all  to  the  direction  of  the  meridian  and  i  .♦ 
horizontal  plane.    Hie  difference  of  latitude  be  M  • 
observation  of  the  solstices  to  be  2°  58',  and  from  iki  *»: 
his  measured  distance   he  concluded  the  degw  fr  .•* 
367,176  feet  English,  or  57,800  toises.    This  be  fc. 
found  to  be  a  near  approximation,  but  bis  method  tu  r*  - 
sarily  not  capable  or  much  accuracy,  nor  did  be  »*.* 
the  distance  in  the  best  manner:  '  Sometime*/ sw  -■ 
4 I  measured,  sometimes  1  paced,  and  I  believe  1  id  • 
a  scantling  of  the  truth.'    He  is  the  author  of  the  fell « : 
works:— 1.  •Trigonometry,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Tr:r .. 
4to.,  1631,  1885;    12mo.  1651,  1667,1669.    l'fcr: 
tion,  or  Architecture  Militaire,'  4to.,  1639.    3.  •Tbe  ^. 
man's  "Practice,  containing  the  Mensuration  ofaDtr/' 
the  Earth,'  4to.f  1637, 1655, 1667, 1668, 1678.  i  'En   ' 
being  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  triangles  n  «:'. 
problems  concerning  the  use  of  the  plain  SeaChtrC'1 
1674.    5.  ' Logarithmic  Tables/  12mo,  n.d  He*' '' 
lished  letters  and  papers,  in  the 4  PhflosophicalTriwrt  H. 
on  the  tides,  on  his  mensuration  of  an  arc  of  tin  ae:  <••" 
and  on  other  subjects  of  minor  importance. 

NOSE  is  one  of  the  external  apertures  of  the  w?15'  " 
system  and  the  organ  for  the  sense  of  smell.  The? 
of  the  nose  by  which  odours  are  perceived  lies  deep  fc  v ' 
the  cavity  to  which  the  external  apertures  of  the  v 
lead  ;  the  portion  which  is  prominent  upon  the  fiw*  < 
merely  as  the  apparatus  for  inhaling  the  air  vhift 
pregnated  with  the  odour.    The  most  essential  paw 
organ  are  the  olfactory  nerves,  which  come  off  from  lU 
tory  bulbs  of  the  brain  [Brain],  and  passing  throng ' 
rous  holes  in  the  ethmoid  bone,  which  is  situated  U 
the  orbits  and  above  and  behind   the  nostrils,  tvt. 
the  extended  surfaces  of  that  bone  and  the  tint 
bones  which  form  on  each  side  the  chambers  ofw  * 
The  sensitive  terminations  of  the  nerves  are  placed 
surface  of  a  delicate  and  very  vascular  membrane » 
lines  the  whole  cavity  of  the  nose,  and  which  u  <"' 
kept  moist  by  the  secretion  of  a  small  quantity  of  ju  - 
which  the  odoriferous  particles  are  caught  and  for  ♦  ■ 
retained.  , 

The  sense  of  smell  varies  considerably,  both  in   • 
and  in  kind,  in  different  animals.    It  is  endtr;/ 
sessed  by  insects  and  many  others  of  the  lower  i 
but  the  organs  by  which  they  exercise  it  are  unkw«* 
the  higher  animals  its  degree  of  acateness  is  »  * 
marked  by  the  extent  of  surface  of  the  ethmoid  " 
nated  bones,  over  which  the  olfactory  nerves  are  d*:r 
In  man  this  surface  is  proportionally  smaller  than ' 
animals,  in  most  of  which,  besides  occupying  the  * 
part  of  the  interior  of  the  face,  it  is  increased  bj  "• 
branchings  and  convolutions  of  the  thin  layers  of  tc» 
Each  species  has  also  a  sense  of  smell  in  some  degree  p 
to  itself;  thus  herbivorous  animals,  though  posse* 
most  delicate  power  of  discerning  the  di (Terences  ' 
table  odours,  have   no  evident    faculty  of  dser»: 
those  of  most  animal  substances;  while  the  can*  ' 
the  other  hand,  can  scarcely  distinguish  any  o^p 
the  last.    Each  species  has  a  fine  sensibility  lot  t-*» 
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$.  enftn,  la  ConquSte  que  ce  Heros  doit  faire  de  l'Angle- 
terre.'  The  (so  called)  prediction  of  the  death  of  Charles  I., 
mentioned  in  the  above  title-page,  is  one  of  the  moat  sin- 
gular in  the  whole  collection ;  it  occurs  in  the  forty-ninth 
quatrain  of  the  ninth  century,  and  is  as  follows: 

*  Gaod  ct  Bnnell«a  mareheront  cotrtre  Antw ; 
ttrnat  de  Londrrs  mettront  a  mort  leur  Koi ; 
Le  tel  at  W  rtn  lul  leroot  a  l'coven; 
Poor  eax  avoir  le  tigoe  en  dcaantH.' 

In  the  dedication  of  his  work  to  Henry  II.  he  predicts  that 
the  Christian  church  will  suffer  from  a  cruel  persecution : 
*  et  dureraceste  cv  jusques  a  Van  raille  sept  cent  nonante 
deux,  que  Von  cutdera  estre  une  renovation  de  siecle :"  the 
latter  part  of  this  sentence  is  certainly  remarkable  when  we 
recollect  that  the  French  republic  dated  its  existence  from  Sep- 
tember 22, 1 792 ;  and  that  in  all  public  acts  time  was  reckoned 
from  that  day  as  from  the  commencement  of  a  new  sera. 

The  -  Centuries'  of  Nostradamus  have  been  frequently 
reprinted,  and  numerous  commentators  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  his  predictions.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
Lyon,  1568,  8vo„  and  Amsterd.,  1668,  12mo.  Of  Com- 
mentaries (besides  that  of  M.  Bouys,  already  noticed)  the 
most  celebrated  are :  •  Commentaire  sur  lea  Centuries  de 
Nostradamus,'  parChavigny,  Paris,  1596,  8vo.;  'Concord- 
ance des  Proph6ties  de  Nostradamus  avec  l'Histoire,'  par 
Guynaud,  Paris,  1693, 12mo. ;  •  La  Clef  de  Nostradamus/ par 
un  Solitaire,  Paris,  1710, 12roo.,  and  an  English  translation, 
with  notes,  by  Theophilus  de  Garencieres,  Lond.,  fol.  1672. 

Before  he  wrote  his  •  Centuries  •  Nostradamus  had  pub- 
lished during  several  years  an  almanac,  containing  pre- 
dictions about  the  weather,  &c,  besides  a  few  other  works, 
of  which  only  the  names  are  now  remembered:  "Mite  des 
Farderaents/  Lyon,  1552;  •  Des  Confitures,'  Anvers,  1557; 
both  contained  in  '  Opuscule  deplusieursexquisesReceptes, 
divis6  en  deux  parties,'  Lyon,  1572,  16mo.;  •  Le  Remede 
trts  utile  contre  la  Peste  et  toutes  Fievres  pestilentielles,' 
Paris,  1561,  8vo. ;  •  Paraphrase  deGalien,  sur  VExbortation 
de  Menodote  aux  Etudes  des  Beaux  Arts,*  Lynn,  1588, 8vo. 

For  more  particulars  of  the  life  and  works  of  Nostra- 
damus see  '  Abrejrl  de  la  Vie  de  Michel  Nostradamus,  par 
Palamede  Trone  de  Condroulet,  de  la  Ville  de  Salon/  4to., 
no  date;  his  *  life/  by  Haitxe,  Aix,  1712, 12 mo.  Adelung 
has  given  him  a  place  in  his '  Histoire  de  la  Folie  Humaine/ 
vii.  105. 

This  article  cannot  better  end  than  with  the  famous  Latin 
distich  composed  on  his  name,  which  has  been  attributed  to 
Jodelle  and  to  Beza:— 

*  Nostra  damua,  c&m  falsa  damns,  nam  fallen  nostrum  est; 
Et  dim  falsa  damus,  nil  nisi  nostra  damus.' 

NOTA'MIA.  Dr.  Fleming  gives  this  name  to  a  group 
of  the  great  genus  Sertularia  of  LinniBus.    [Cbllarigba.] 

NOTARY.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  Roman  name 
notarius,  a  person  who  was  so  called  from  his  taking  down 
in  notes  or  writing  (note)  the  words  of  a  speaker.  The 
notarii  were  in  fact  short-hand  writers,  and  it  is  clear  from 
many  passages  of  antient  writers  that  they  used  symbols  of 
abbreviation.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  two  following 
passages:— 

*  Hic'et  scrintor  ent  felix  cui  lilera  verbum  est, 
Quiuua  Dotas  linguam  guparat  cursumqua  loquantta, 
Exuptcns  loofas  nova  per  oumpandia  rooes? 

Manilius,  Aitrownm 

•  Currant  Tcrba  licet,  mairas  cat  ralocior  illis, 
Noodum  linrua  aunm.  dextra  parvgit  opas.' 

^  M  arttaf ,Spig  ..*ii  .208. 

It  seems  that  they  were  also  employed  to  take  down  a 
man's  will  in  writing.  The  notarii  were  often  slaves.  The 
word  is  also  sometimes  used  to  designate  a  secretary  to  the 
princeps  or  emperor.  (Ausonius,  Epig.,  136 ;  Gregor.  Na- 
tianz.,  in  the  letter  inscribed  rtf  Norap*V J  Augustin,  lib. 
a.  •  De  Doctrina  Christiana ;'  Di>.29,  tit.  1,  sec.  40;  Lam- 
pridius,  Alex.  Sev.,  28 ;  see  also  the  references  in  Facciolati., 

Notarius.) 

In  the  fourth  century,  the  notarii  were  called  Exceptores, 
and  were  employed  by  the  governors  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces to  draw  up  public  documents.  But  the  persons  men- 
tioned under  the  later  Roman  law,  who  corresponded  most 
nearly  to  the  modern  notary,  are  called  tabelliones;  their 
business  was  generally  to  draw  up  contracts,  wills,  and  other 
instruments.  The  forty-fourth  Novel  treats  specially  of 
the  tabelliones  (xipi  rwv  wtfoXatoypa+Zv) ;  and  they  are 
spoken  of  in  various  other  parts  of  the  Novels,  and  in  the 
Code.  (Cod.  xL,  tit.  53,  &c.)  It  appears  clear  that  as  the 
word  notarius  is  the  origia  of  the  modern  term  notary,  so 


the  tabelHo  is  the  person  from  whom  were  derived  th*  f .  ■♦ 
tions  of  the  modern  notary  public 

It  is  impossible  to  say  when  persons  under  the  nas*    I 
exercising  the  functions  of  ^notaries  were  first  kn:«-    i 
England.  Spelman  cites  some  charters  of  Edward  ttw ' 
fessor  as  being  executed  for  the  king's  chancellor  by  t.'.  . 
( Gloss,  tit  Notarius.)  *  Notaries,'  are  mentioned  with  *  \     • 
rators,  attornies,  executors,  and  maintainours,*  in  the  v    f 
27  Edward  III.,  c.  1.    They  were  officers  dt  ministers  •    \ 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  may  therefore  have  been  intr.  L   I 
into  this  country  at  a  very  early  period.     It  is  gent*   * 
supposed  that  the  power  of  admitting  notaries  to  pn    ? 
was  vested  in  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  tb-  .. 
Hen.  VIII.,  c  21,  a.  4.    The  term  of  service  and  tfat : 
ner  of  admission  to  practice  are  now  regulated -by  ux 
Geo.  III.,  c.  79,  which  prescribes  that  no  person  in  E  ; 
shall  act  as  a  public  notary  or  do  any  notarial  act  un  n  « 
is  duly  sworn,  admitted,  and  enrolled  in  the  court  wbert     . 
taries  have  been  aocustomarily  sworn,  admitted,  and  <r.* 
He  must  also  have  been  bound  by  contract  in  writing,  j    - 
indentu  re  of  apprenticeship,  to  serve  as  a  clerk  or  apprt-   * 
for  seven  years  to  a  public  notary,  or  to  a  scrivener  .* 
his  art  and  mystery  according  to  the  privilege  and  r. 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  also  being  a  notary,  who  bu  u- 
duly  sworn,  admitted,  and  enrolled.      An  affidavit  *f  >• 
execution  of  the  contract  must  also   be    made  and  ' 
as  the  act  prescribes,  in  the  proper  court,  and  the  if 
must  be  produced  and  read  at  the  time  of  the  peiau't  .: 
mission  and  enrolment  as  a  public  notary,  in  the  C  art  .' 
Faculties,  which  is  the  proper  court  for  admitting  tui  ■■• 
rolling  notaries.    The  proper  persons  for  taking  sod  f   - 
the  affidavits  are  the  master  of  the  faculties  of  the  »-  • 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  in  London,  his  surrogates  or  et"  -  • 
sioners.    Persons  who  act  as  notaries  for  reward,  v..   ' 
being  properly  admitted  and  enrolled,  are  liable  far  e-  * 
offence  to  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  50/.  ;  but  British 
suls  abroad  are  empowered  to  perform  notarial  art*  • 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  87,  s.  20).     The  licence  or  commissar 
acting  as  a  notary  in  England  requires  a  stamp  doty  a: .  . 
and  in  Scotland  one  of  20/.    The  annual  certificate  »  •  - 
same  as  for  attorneys.    By  the  3rd  and  4th  William  I* .  * 
70,  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  41st  Geo.  11L.  *>  i*  * 
relates  to  the  apprenticeship  for  seven  years,  are  ewf:> ' ' 
the  city  of  London  and  liberties  of  Westminster,  tke  \>x   „ 
of  South wark,  and  the  circuit  of  ten  miles  from  uk  £ 
Exchange  in  the  city  of  London ;  and  the  master  of  ib<  I 
of  Faculties  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  emp^ 
to  appoint,  admit,  and  cause  to  be  sworn  and  enr 
the  Court  of  Faculties  any  attorney,  solicitor,  or  wvt  * 
residing  within  the  above-mentioned  limits,  to  be  i  * 
public,  to  practise  within  any  district  in  which  the  m*-' 
the  faculties  shall  see  good  reason  for  making  such  ■ " 
ment.    Notaries  public  who  practise  within  the  jar  * 
of  the  incorporated  company  of  Scriveners  of  Load.  >;  t 
become  members  of  and  take  their  freedom  of  that    - 
pany  under  the  act  of  the  41st  Geo.  IIL 

The  original  business  of  notaries  was  to  make  all  k— 
legal  instruments ;  they  are  often  spoken  of  in  former  " 
as  the  persons  who  made  wills  (Shepherd's  7W4 
vol.  ii.,  407,  Preston's  ed.) ;  but  the  attorney,  solicit 
conveyancer  have  now  got  possession  of  this  pari    ' 
business.    In  practice  their  business  is  now  limit*?  * 
attestation  of  deeds  and  writings  for  the  purpose  of  t 
them  authentic  in  other  countries,  but  principal*  *. 
relate  to  mercantile  transactions.     It  is  also  tb  * 
ness  to  make  protests  of  bills  of  exchange.      Ti 
receive  and  take  the  affidavits  of  mariners  and  air- 
ships.   Notaries  are  mentioned  with  serjeant*-at-lav 
risters,  solicitors,  attorneys,  and  others  (44th  Gea  T- 
98,  s.  13),  as  the  persons  who  may,  for  fee  or  rewmH  - 
or  prepare  conveyances  or  deeds  relating  to  real  or  f*-* 
estate,  orproceedings  in  law  or  equity.     A  recent  . 
and  6th  William  I Yn  c.  70,  a.  5)  provides  that  in  ri~ 
such  actions  or  suits  being  brought  in  any  court  ot 
equity  within  any  of  the  territories  or  dependencies  . :' 
Britain  abroad,  as  in  the  act  mentioned,  public  notarv * 
other  persons  named  in  the  act,  are  authorised  v  - 
solemn  declarations  in  writing,  in  the  form  prescr 
the  act;  and  such  declarations,  when  certified  un:.- 
signature  and  seal,  and  transmitted,  shall  be  allovr- 
such  actions  and  suits  to  have  the  same  force  as  if  ' 
sons  making  the  declarations  had  appeared  and  »» 
affirmed  the  matters  therein  contained  in  open  c 
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•on   a  commission  issued  for  the  examination  of  wit- 


ss('S. 


N  OTARCHUS.    [Tectibranchiata.] 

NOTATION.    [Symbols.] 

NOTATION,  in  Music,  signifies  the  method  whereby 

o  pitch,  or  tune,  and  duration  of  musical  sounds  are  re- 
.  wonted,  and  by  which  definite  periods  of  silence,  called 

v/v,  are  marked: — it  is  to  music  what  letters  and  punctua- 

n  are  to  language. 

To  show  the  pitch,  the  Greeks  used  the  letters  of  their 
', -Luber,   placed   in  various  positions.      [Music,  p.  24] 

•  )(•   Romans   had   recourse  to  the   majuscules  of  their 

a  n    alphabet  for  the  same  purpose,  till  the  latter  part 

:  t  he  sixth  century,  when  St.  Gregory,  or  Pope  Gregory  I., 

n  ployed  the  seven  first  capital  Roman  letters  for  the  first 

j.tcnary,  beginning  with  the  a  answering  to  the  lowest 

<t<v  in  our  base  clef.  For  the  next  ascending  septenary  he 
•t.l  the  corresponding  small  letters;  and  the  third  he  de- 

f<>d  by  the  same  small  letters  doubled.  Example,  ex- 
I  lined  in  modern  notation:— 


A    BCDBFOabe 


d   •   f   |  u  bbee   dd  ee   ff  gg 


h± 


H±£ 


-;0^ 


fe 


J»*- 


13*1 


Ouirto,  early  in  the  eleventh  century,  introduced,  it  is 

.umonly  supposed,  the  use  of  points   instead  of  letters, 

ii.ch  be  placed  on  parallel  lines,  giving  names  to  the  latter 

v  means  of  letters,  which  have  since  been  gradually  trans- 

•  Hied   into  those  signs  called  clefs.    [Guido;   Gamut; 

i  kf.]  The  dots  however  of  Guido  only  marked  the  degrees 

"   hmh  and  low;   to  Franco  of  Cologne  we  are  indebted  for 

i.nacters  which  at  once  denoted  both  the  tune  and  time  of 

.»  sounds.  [Music,  page  26.]    Of  these  he  invented  four, 

.  I  their  rests;  namely,  the 

LtKOK,  Long,  Brrvk,   and    Srmibrkyi. 


-I- 


— h 


Rctts,  or  marks  of  silence. 


W 


I 


i  <» 


These  were  valued  or  measured  by  the  semibreve.    The 

•  'vu  was  equal  to  two  semi  breves,  the  long  to  four,  and  the 

4t«  to  eight.    [Long,  &c]    The  invention  of  the  Minim, 

i.ichet.  Quaver,  and  Semiquaver,  is  ascribed  to  John  de 

ins.  a  doctor  of  the  So r bonne,  who  made  this  important 

.<ht ion  to  notation,  and  also  originated  certain  characters 

vrmining  the  measure,  in  the  year  1338.  The  Demisemi- 

:.i\er  first  appeared  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and,  about 

.>  middle  of  the  last,  was  divided  into  halves.    Latterly  it 

,  been  subdivided  into  quarters,  and  even  into  eighths, 

*,t  unnecessarily,  and  greatly  to  the  perplexity  of  the  per- 

.  un;r,  and,  consequently,  to  the  detriment  of  the  art,  by 

.:itonly,  and  with  an  affectation  at  once  vulgar  and  mis- 

♦  vous,  throwing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  attainment 

We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  at  what  time  the  sharp 

.  1    Hat  were  brought  into  use.    The  sharp  was  at  first 

.arc  in  form,  according  to  Butler  {Principle*,  &c,  1636). 

.•   tlat  was  always  a  small  A.    The  natural  is,  compara- 

Iv,  of  modem  date.    Till  towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 

:rh  century,  the  secondary  use  of  the  sharp  was  to  con- 

,  a  Vt  the  flat,  and  of  the  flat  to  contradict  the  sharp.  The 

,  itmul,  introduced  at  nearly  the  same  time,  relieved  the 

»<»  other  characters  from  part  of  their  duty.   In  the  printed 

rmc  of  Lully's  opera,  Persce,  dated  1684,  the  natural  does 

w>t  appear;  nor  even  in  his  Amide,  published  in  1710.  In 

»u-  roll's  Diocletian  (1691)  sharps  and  flats  contradict  each 

riliM-;    but   the    natural  is  occasionally  used.    [Sharp; 

'i  ^t  :  Natural.]  The  grouping  of  quavers,  &c.  by  means 

jf  :  matures,  or  ties,  joining  the  stems,  is  also  one  of  the  im- 

iri.u  iiR'nts  made  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 

Ui  \ .    It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  practised  in  1653,  when 

**',*  printed  his   •Ayres,'   &c.      In  Lully's  Proserpine 

|l  -ii)  we  find  quavers  tied  at  the  bottom  of  their  stems,  in 

T  ups  of  four,  but  semiquavers  are  all  detached.     The  use 

!ui-m  became  general  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 

iiur),  though  this  mode  of  division  was  partially  adopted 

,<h  eatUer°     [Bar;   Abbreviations;    Dot;    Note; 

MR.] 


NOTE,  in  Music,  a  character  which,  by  its  place  on  the 
staff,  represents  a  sound,  and  by  its  form  determines  the 
time  or  continuance  of  such  sound.  There  are  six  notes  in 
ordinary  use, — the  Semibreve,  Minim,  Crotchet,  Quaver, 
Semiquaver,  and  Demisemiquaver.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  Breve,  yet  met  with  in  sacred  music ;  and  the  half-De- 
misemiquaver,  much  used,  and  often  unnecessarily,  by  the 
moderns.  [Breve;  Semibreve,  &c]  The  value,  or 
length  in  time,  of  the  Semibreve  may  be'considered  as  unity  ; 
the  minim  is  $,  the  crotchet  J;  the  quaver  J;  the  semiqua- 
ver i^,  and  the  demisemiquaver  ^.  Hence  is  formed  the 
following  Table  of  Proportion*,  as  it  is  denominated:— 


One  Semibreve 


•    is  equal  to 


S  Minim* p 


or 

4  Crotchet! 
or 


I 


r 


j 


r 


8  Quaver* 

or 
16  Semiquaver* 

!»    •    P 


or 


r= 


^ 


& 


P    P    f 


38  Demisemiquaver* 

P'pfrp»*P  |MMPMP  {????•??  {?••???? 

And  hence  it  will  also  appear,  that  one  minim  is  equal  to 
two  crotchets,  &c. ;  one  crotchet,  to  two  quavers,  &c.,  &c 

The  word  Note  is  frequently  used  as  a  synonym  of  sound; 
thus  we  say  a  high,  low,  loud,  or  soft  note;  or,  the  note  A  ; 
a  flat  note,  &c.  Some  confusion  occasionally  arises  out  of 
this  double  meaning ;  but  the  musical  nomenclature  is  very 
imperfect,  and  any  attempt  to  improve  this  or  any  other 
branch  of  the  art  meets  with  little  support  from  its  pro- 
fessors. 

NOTES,  BANK.    [Bank— Banker— Banking.] 

NOTHING.  In  the  article  Infinite  will  be  found  as 
much  upon  this  word  as  will  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the 
consideration  of  the  symbol  0  as  the  limit  approached  hot 
never  attained  by  the  continual  diminution  of  magnitude. 

Among  the  terms  used  in  mathematical  language  are 
nothing,  cipher,  and  zero.  The  etymologies  of  the  two 
latter  terms  are  explained  under  those  heads :  their  mean- 
ings are  somewhat  different.  The  first  word,  nothing, 
implies  the  absence  of  all  magnitude,  but  its  occurrence 
denotes  either  that  magnitude  did  exist,  or  might  have 
existed,  or  does  exist  under  similar  circumstances  in  other 
problems,  or  in  the  same  problem  under  different  points  of 
view.  Were  it  not  for  this,  the  word  would  be  use- 
less :  thus  we  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  speak  of  £20 
generally  as  twenty  pounds,  no  shillings,  no  pence,  and  no 
farthings.  But  if  this  £20  had  been  the  amount  of  a 
number  of  sums,  the  symbol  £20  0  0  would  be  useful  as 
indicating  that  the  results  of  an  operation  (addition)  had  left 
no  quantities  in  places  where  beforehand  quantity  might 
have  been  expected.  The  term  unity  would  have  been 
useless  in  the  same  manner,  except  as  a  tacit  reference  to 
other  units;  anything  we  please  is  one  of  its  kind,  and 
accordingly  the  indefinite  article  (a  or  an),  which  is  certainly 
one  in  etymology,  has  lost  its  definite  monadic  signification* 
because  such  signification  is  useless.  This  point  is  of  some 
importance  to  the  mathematician,  as  justifying  a  use  of  the 
symbol  0  where  it  might  seem  redundant.  The  0  and  1 
are  frequently  useful  as  symbols  of  distinction  where  they 
are  not  wanted  as  symbols  of  operation :  in  like  manner,  in 
common  language,  the  simple  phrase  'one  ox  and  no  sheen,' 
though  it  implies  no  more  of  positive  conception  than  the 
more  simple  phrase  'an  ox,'  may  be  a  proper  description 
where  the  second  would  be  no  such  thing. 

The  cipher  is  0  considered  in  a  purely  arithmetical  point 
of  view,  as  the  mode  of  denoting  a  blank  column  inter- 
vening between  or  following  columns  which  contain  signifi- 
cant numbers.  '' 

The  term  zero  considers  0  rather  as  a  starting  point  of 
magnitude  than  as  the  symbol  for  the  recognition  of  absence 
of  all  magnitude,  and  really  denotes,  not  the  entire  absence 
of  magnitude,  but  the  arbitrary  determination  to  reckon  all 
magnitudes  by  their  excess  or  defect  from  a  certain  zero 
magnitude.  Thus  the  zero  point  of  the  thermometer  doea 
not  mean  that  shown  when  there  is  no  temperature,  but  a 
certain  temperature,  that  of  freezing  water;  and  degree* 
above  and  below  zero  indicate  excesses  or  defects  of  tempo 
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rature  above  or  below  that  standard.  II  u  then  perfectly  pro- 
perto  tay  that  ten  degrees  below  sero  is  a  lower  temperature 
than  five  degrees,  and  that  both  are  less  than  sero.  When- 
ever magnitude  is  oonsidered  in  connection  with  modifica- 
tions, the  sero  and  even  the  nothing  of  such  magnitude 
may  require  to  be  considered  with  similar  modifications, 
even  though  all  absolute  magnitude  is  lost*  Straight  lines, 
for  example,  admit  of  consideration  with  reference  not  only 
to  their  lengths,  but  also  to  their  positions  and  directions. 
Let  the  straight  lines  diminish  each  by  an  approach  of  one 
extremity  towards  the  other,  and  position  ana  direction  still 
always  distinguish  each  line  from  the  others,  though  all  be  of 
the  same  linear  magnitude  (length) :  when  the  one  extremity 
actually  reaches  the  other,  length  is  destroyed,  but  one 
indication  of  position  still  remains,  the  fixed  extremity,  or 
what  was  the  fixed  extremity  as  long  as  the  line  has  length. 
Different  points  (nothings  of  length)  still  tell  something 
about  the  positions  of  the  different  lines  which  left  them ; 
and  there  are  as  many  nothings  of  length  (distinguishable) 
as  there  are  different  points  in  space.  These  zeros,  as  it 
might  be  proper  to  call  them,  are  0/  most  essential  conse- 
quence, as  zeros,  in  the  complete  method  of  connecting  the 
explanations  of  symbols  in  algebra  (in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  term)  with  those  of  the  restricted  or  arithmetical  sense. 
[Negative  Quantities.]  All  direction  however  has  dis- 
appeared when  a  line  is  reduced  to  a  point  \  and  considera- 
tions arising  out  of  this,  the  principles  of  which  appear  in 
Fractions,  Vaniihutv.  will  be  applied  in  the  article 
Tangent. 

It  might  teem  as  it  in  the  consideration  of  the  term 
*ero,  we  had  commenced  an  explanation  of  negative  quan- 
tities, and  had  obtained  a  justification  of  the  phrase  less 
than  *erat  if  not  of  less  thm  nothing.  This  may  be  true  to 
a  certain  extent,  too  limited  however  for  the  purposes  of 
algebra,  and  not  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  actual  meaning 
of  the  words.  When  the  distinction  of  positive  and  nega- 
tive quantities  is  explained  and  adopted,  the  terms  greater 
and  less  are  no  longer  used  in  their  simple  arithmetical 
meaning,  but  take  a  wider  signification,  such  as  will  allow 
old  theorems  of  arithmetic  to  remain  true  under  the  same 
phraseology  as  before.  After  an  express  extension  of  signifi- 
cation has  been  acoorded  to  these  terms,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  uses  of  them  should  be  perfectly  allowable  which  could 
not  be  made  if  we  retained  the  old  significations.  Those  who 
use  the  extended  meanings,  without  fully  understanding 
and  admitting  them,  will  make  a  mystery  of  algebra :  those 
who  refuse  to  make  the  extensions,  and  yet  eharge  others 
who  do  not  refuse  with  falling  into  all  the  absurdities  which 
extended  uses  without  extended  meanings  present  to  them- 
selves,  are  precisely  in  the  condition  of  the  honest  tar  who 
asserted  that  the  French  were  such  fools  as  not  to  know 
the  difference  between  a  oabbage  and  a  ahoe  (chou\  But 
those  again  who,  professing  to  use  extended  meanings,  do 
not  take  care  to  make  their  logic  conformable  to  them,  but 
neglect  to  distinguish  between  premises  which  are  true  of 
one  set  of  meanings  and  not  of  the  other,  will  fail  into  suoh 
mistakes  as  would  be  made  by  him  who  should  conclude 
that  blood  is  salt  water,  because  both  circulate  in  arms  (of 
the  human  body  and  of  the  tea). 

Admitting  the  scale  of  positive  and  negative  numbers. 
...  -3,  -2.  -1,  0.  +1,  +2,  4-3,  .  .  , 
it  is  obvious  that  on  the  right  of  Q,  on  which  we  have  quan- 
tities common  to  pure  arithmetic  and  algebra,  we  pass  from 
the  greater  to  the  less  by  moving  our  eyes  from  right  to 
left ;  while  on  the  left  we  have  no  meaning  at  all  of  greater 
and  less  yet  established.  Let  us  agfee  then  that  we  are  to 
pass  from  what  we  will  call  the  greater  to  what  we  will  call 
the  leu  by  passing  from  right  to  left  in  all  cases ;  and  there 
is  no  mystery  in  our  meaning  whoa  we  say  that  all  negative 
quantities  are  less  than  9.  and  that  — 10  is  less  than  —5. 

But  is  this  convention  a  purely  arbitrary  one?  We  an* 
swer  that  it  rather  bears  the  character  of  interpretation 
[I  OTSEMttATioif  ]  than  of  convention.  Having  new  modes 
of  quantity,  with  corresponding  extensions  of  addition  and 
subtraction,  we  are  rather  to  ask  what  greater  and  less 
ought  to  mean  than  what,  with  liberty  of  choice,  we  shall 
make  them  mean.  The  great  characteristics  of  greater  and 
less  (or  more  and  leu)  in  arithmetic  are.  that  the  more  you 
add  the  mose  you  get.  and  that  the  more  you  take  away  the 
leas  you  leave,  and  vice  versa\  The  preceding  extensions  of 
greater  and  teas  are  the  only  ones  which  will  allow  of  these 
theorems  remaining  universally  true.    Thus 

3+<-*)s  -a.  add  more*  and  3+(-4)a  - 1, 


and  —  1  is  greater  than  —2.    Again, 

-5-(- 12)=7,  subtract  less, -5-(-l3j=s, 
and  8  is  greater  than  7. 

It  is  however  to  be  remembered,  though  no  nfl«  U>  - 
laid  down  upon  the  subject,  that  it  ss»t  be  piW^  a 
the  practice  of  writers  that  the  term  waller  do* ;.  1 
company  less  in  its  extended  meaning.   The  former  * ., 
particularly  used  in  the  Differential  Calculus  to  i  . :  v 
approach  to  0,  which  in  a  negative  quantity  it  iW:: 
crease,  and  in  a  positive  quantity  diminnuoo.  Xl  u 
perhaps  all  writers  on  the  Differential  Cslcului  arc  .1  • 
their  use  of  all  the  comparative  terms,  aoottimo  ec   % 
them  in  the  algebraical  and  sometime*  only  id  iu  . . 
metioal  sense.     The  inconvenience  is  not  w  .^ 
as  a  student  must  have  learned  to  contend  «uh . 
difficulties  than  those  of  an  unexplained  u*  oi  * 
terms,  before  he  is  able  to  make  hts  wsy  to  the  tt    . 
thematioa.    But  it  may  be  useful  to  give  himi  u 
in  reading  works  of  analysis,  he  would  co  well  it  fi* .  • 
to  stop  for  a  moment  when  the  word  pester  or  W 
and  ask  himself  whether  the  problem  require!  and  1  • 
extended  signification  or  not,  and  to  make  some.. 
distinction  in  every  place.    This  will  st  onee  re*  > ' 
soundness  of  the1  first  reading,  and  facilitate  the  st. 

NOTHING,  DIFFERENCES  OF.  Tbiinim«,. 
to  certain  numbers  which  are  .used  in  to  mim- 
theorems  that  it  it  worth  while  to  tabulsts  toa  r 
consider  them  as  fundamental  numbers  sf  itfom  < 
were  first  specifically  noted  in  thin  paint  of  raw  to  •;< . 
Bishop  Brinokley.  We  shall  here  oodJoo  ow*<* 
description  of  their  derivation,  an  expeditious  aw*  '  ■ 
oulatmg  them,  a  table  of  some  of  their  vslun.  *> 
instance  of  their  use. 

If  we  take  a  series  of  terms  a,  fc  4  e»  fee*  ui  fr- 
successive  differences  of  a  [DiwinwcitCiuu: 
the  symbols  An,  A'a.  &c.  have  a  mealing  inteh  .*•" 
the  excess  of  b  above  a,  &c    If  then  a  should  fop 
=r0,  the  symbols  A0.  A*0,  &c  may  stand  for  k>*  ~ 
tities*  for  instance  in — 


2       1  0 

9J10 

14* 


AOsr*.    a"0=l. 


But  as  the  preceding  series  is  a  set  of  fsloetof{r^^  * 
in  which  the  first  term  is  0  (x=l  gives  ll.M'  :i 
be  necessary  in  using  several  series  beginning r'' 
make  marks  of  distinction  between  AOinonetr* 
that  in  another.    The  most  useful  esse  is  that  f  *' 
whole  and  positive  powers  of  0,  1,  2.  9,  &c.  form  ?k 
in  question :  thus  if  we  take  the  series  of  cubes, 

0*ae     0     . 

18»     1     i     6  A  A.«P*l 

t*^  tt  *  12  I  0  AV*I 
3*=e  27  i*  18  I  Q  sVtfsl 
4»ac  64  J*   24  B  AVssQ.fe. 

*»3*12*  8I 
The  symbol  A"  0*,  whenever  m  k  greater  tstn  •  ■• 
for6;  whenm  is  -  n  it  stands  for  l*rX3X....« 
all  other  cases  the  differences  of  0"+l  may  t*  f  *-- 
those  of  0»  by  the  following  equation*— 

A'0»+i  mr  I  A*-*0* +£'••} 

It  is  frequently  useful  to  have  the  term  A' .  P  r 
. .  »(r—  l).r  arranged  in  tables.    If  we  wish  to  s:» 
separately,  we  have,  denoting  the  preceding  to 
ACO.Q" 

AlCOQe+l  m  AC*-i)0«+ra(>)<H 

The  following  table  contains  both  the  Jifcfew" ' 
differences  divided,  as  iuet  explained,  up  to  »* ' 
from  the  series  of  tenth  powers ;  arranges  so  *»'•  * 
differences  must  be  looked  for  above  or  en  tmeafl* 
and  divided  differences  below  the  dotted  lines;  tats 
means  of  the  left  hand  column  and  highest  rsw;fc  ' 
by  the  right  hand  column  and  lowest  row.  Thst- 

A*e* 
A*  0*  se  IffSOwft    .    zzrrr-m  Mew 


A«o;=s    13120 


2.3.4.5 
A*  07 
S.3.4.5.$ 
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take  it  subject  to  the  interest  of  the  tenant  And  if  a  tenant 
under  a  lease  has  some  further  interest  in  the  land  by 
agreement  posterior  to  the  date  of  the  lease,  the  buyer  of 
the  land,  who  has  notice  of  the  tenant's  possession,  has  con- 
structive notice  of  such  agreement,  and  therefore  he  buys 
the  estate  subject  to  all  the  tenant's  rights.  It  will  of 
course  be  observed  that  the  contract  of  a  purchaser  with  a 
seller  cannot  affect  the  previous  contract,  about  the  same 
land,  of  another  person  with  the  same  'seller,  so  far  as  the 
mutual  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  seller  and  that  other 
person  are  concerned.  But  the  Question  between  the  two 
persons  who  have  dealt  with  the  seller  is,  Which  of  the  two 
is  to  have  that  thing  which  he  has  agreed  to  buy,  and  which 
of  the  two  is  to  have  the  trouble  of  settling  the  dispute  with 
the  seller.  It  is  determined  that  the  subsequent  contractor, 
who  has  what  is  called  notice  of  the  former  contract,  must 
be  considered  as  having  the  benefit  of  his  own  contract,  but 
still  subject  to  the  prior  contract;  and  if  he  has  bought  the 
estate  and  obtained  a  conveyance  of  it,  having  notice  of  a 
prior  contract  for  sale,  he  will  be  compelled  to  convey  the 
estate  to  the  person  who  had  such  prior  contract  with  the 
vendor.  If  the  prior  contractor  has  obtained  any  legal 
estate  in  the  land,  the  buyer,  of  course,  whether  he  has  notice 
or  not,  only  obtains  from  the  vendor  such  interest  as  he  can 
sell. 
That  which  is  notice  to  a  man's  agent  is  notice  to  himself, 

Erovided  the  agent  has  the  notice  in  the  transaction  in  which 
e  acts  as  agent.  This  doctrine  is  obviously  founded  on 
the  legal  identity  of  the  principal  and  agent,  in  all  matters 
which  the  principal  transacts  by  his  agent 

It  seems  to  be  determined  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  man 
being  witness  to  the  execution  of  a  deed,  will  not  be  notice 
to  him  of  the  contents  of  the  deed ;  for  the  nature  of  that 
transaction  called  witnessing  a  deed  is  not  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  a  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  deed. 

Sometimes  a  person  who  is  entitled  to  a  sum  of  money  or 
the  interest  of  a  sum  of  money  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
•  trustee,  will  fraudulently  sell  his  interest  twice  over.  A 
second  purchaser,  who  has  no  notice  of  the  former  transac- 
tion, aod  gives  notice,  that  is,  communicates  in  a  way  that 
cannot  be  misunderstood  the  fact  of  his  purchase  to  the 
trustee  before  the  former  purchaser  does,  is  entitled  to  have 
what  he  has  bought,  in  preference  to  the  other  purchaser. 
By  not  having  notice,  he  purchases  a  good  title,  and  acquires 
a  right  to  what  he  has  bought  equal  to  the  first  purchaser's 
right;  by  giving  notice,  be  secures  that  which  he  has  pur- 
chased. This  is  a  good  example  of  Notice,  viewed  under  two 
different  aspects,  which  should  not  be  confounded. 

Other  examples  of  notice  may  be  found  in  the  text  books. 

It  will  be  collected  from  what  has  been  said,  that  cases  of 
this  kind  of  notice  under  consideration,  are  cases  in 
which  three  persons  at  least  are  generally  concerned,  a  seller, 
a  buyer,  and  some  person  who  is  interested  in  disputing  the 
buyer's  title  to  the  thing  which  he  has  bought  The  term 
is  also  applied,  though  less  frequently,  to  the  case  of  a  seller 
and  buyer  only ;  for  that  which  may  be  called  notice  in  the 
other  case  may  be  equally  well  called  notice  in  this.  The 
seller  may  not  intend  to  conceal  or  misrepresent  any  fact, 
and  he  may  think  that  he  has  said  everything  that  was 
necessary,  and  the  buyer  may  think  that  he  was  buying  the 
whole  of  an  estate  when  the  vendor  was  only  selling  the 
estate  subject  to  certain  encumbrances ;  and  the  state  of 
facts  may  be  such  as  would  be  evidence  of  notice  to  the 
purchaser  as  against  a  party  who  had  contracted  with  the 
vendor  previous  to  himself.  The  question  then  comes, 
whether  such  state  of  facts  is  to  be  considered  as  notice  to 
the  purchaser,  in  the  case  now  supposed,  as  against  the 
vendor,  and  equally  binding  on  him  as  it  would  be  in  the 
case  of  a  prior  contracting  purchaser.  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  doctrine  of  notice,  as  between  a  seller  and  a  single 
buyer,  has  been  applied  to  the  case  of  a  lease,  where  it  was 
held  that  notice  of  a  lease  to  a  purchaser  was  notice 
of  its  contents ;  but  this  doctrine  was  derived  from  a  case 
wherein  three  parties  were  concerned,  a  seller,  a  lessee,  and 
a  purchaser*  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  considered 
that  the  question  of  notice  between  two  purchasers,  or  two 
parties  claiming  an  interest  in  land  against  a  third  person, 
is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  the  case  of  a  dispute  between 
two  persons  only,  a  seller  and  a  buyer.  (Hall  v.  Smith, 
14  Ye.,  426,  437.)  This  kind  of  question  however,  in 
English  law,  would  be  more  properly  considered  under  the 
heads  of  Concealment  Suppression,  or  Mispresentation, 
which  are  a  species  of  fraud ;  or  under  the  head  of  Mistake. 


The  question  of  notice  is  one  of  mat  practical  rar- 
ance.    So  far  as  relates  to  what  shall  be  evidence  of  o 
it  will  vary  greatly  in  different  systems  of  jurisprudr:. 
so  far  as  concerns  its  true  nature,  it  belongs  to  the  g« 
doctrine  of  contracts. 

Notice,  in  English  law,  as  relates  to  buying  and  v 
of  land,  is  treated  by  Sugden,  in  his  •  Vendors  and  :' 
chasers,'  but  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  way,  so  Jar  as  con 
the  general  principles  of  notice.    Notice  in  other  n>«- 
in  Bills  of  Exchange,  Distress,  &c«,  is  mentioned  u 
those  heads. 

NOTION,  NOTIONAL.    The  word  notional  has 
used  by  Dr.  Becker,  in  his  •  German  Grammar/  id  i  • 
which  it  may  be  useful  to  explain.  He  divides  all  tbt  * 
of  which  language  consists  into  notional  words  sad  *.„ 
relation.    By  notional  words  he  understands  those  - 
express  notions,  that  is,  things  which  are  the  objects 
understanding,  such  as  are  expressed  by  the  word*  . 
called  verbs,  nouns,  and  adjectives,    ny  sip  ns  of  r.- . 
he  understands  such  as  merely  express  a  relation  S '  • 
the  different  things,  the  objects  of  the  understanding  • 
are  expressed  by  notional  words.    The  signs  of  reU'; 
either  mere  terminations,  that  is,  final  letters  which  c 
the  form  of  the  notional  word,  or  they  are  separate  > 
which  he  calls  relational  words.    In  the  phrases,  *  \  - 
barks,'  *  my  father's  falling  house,'  the  #,  '#•  and  r  / 
respectively  terminations  which  indicate  a  relation  t~ 
the  things  expressed  in  the  several  phrases.  In  the  p.  - 
'  he  lives  in  a  town,'  '  he  left  us  after  dinner/  in  &r . 
are  relational  words,  that  is,  they  connect  the  nou  <>.* 
pressed  by  *  his  living,'  and  '  his  leaving,'  respective''  - 
the  notions  of  'town    and  'dinner.'    Thus  we  ma)  o  -  - 
Notional  words  as  the  matter  of  language,  and  Re!- 
words  as  giving  to  language  its  form,  that  is,  what  • 
monly  called  its  grammatical  structure.    It  most  b. 
served  however  that  in  many  languages  which  poa»- 
terminations,  a  considerable  part  of  the  relation*  * 
subsist  among  words,  that  is,  among  the  notions  « 
words  express,  are  indicated  by  the  order  of  the  r.> 
words  as  well  as  by  signs  of  relation.    This  is  tree  t« 
extent  in  all  languages,  but  it  is  more  particulaxlv  t>. 
in  such  languages  as  our  own. 

This  grammatical  division  of  words  adopted  by  Dr.  B* 
leads  to  the  division  of  grammar  into  two  main  parts,  t  •■  : 
logy  and  syntax,  the  former  of  which  respects  the  t-*r . 
the  several  words,  and  the  latter  their  relations  vhei. 
bined  in  a  sentence. 

A  notional  word  may  either  be  a  root  or  element  ir. : 
of  further  analysis,  or  it  may  be  a  form  derived  fn  t 
a  root,  as  grow,  growth,  long,  length,  where  the  tk  •- 
termination,  in  the  sense  of  a  sign  of  relation,  but  n  . 
mination  which  modifies  the  notion  of  the  word  from  • 
is  formed.    A  notional  word  may  also  be  what  Dt-  rV 
calls  a  Secondary  Form,  as  greatness,  wealthy.  ±- 
latter  of  which  words  exhibits  the  following  proce?* 
velopment :  weal  (German,  wohl),  wealth,  tuealLhy 

It  is  not  intended  by  this  division  of  words  to  af£~ 
some  of  such  terminations  as  ness,  &c.  may  not  h»-. 
originally  notional  words.    It  is  probable  that  all  * 
minations,  and  perhaps  all  terminations,  have  <.>r«~ 
notional  words,  and  that  in  the  progress  of  usaec  t'- 
become  permanently  attached  to  particular  words,  •" 
they  may  now  for  all  purposes,  except  historical  y  -- 
be  considered  apart,  that  is,  apart  necessary  to  r 
word  that  meaning  which  it  now  has.    Nor  is  it  > 
to  affirm  that  words  which  are  now  merely  words  of  r 
were  not  originally  notional  words:  on  the  contra. 
Becker  admits  that  most  of  the  relational  words  *  arte 
from  radical  verbs,  and  therefore  were  original!  v 
words;  they  have  now  come  to  imply  merely  rei»  - 
notions,  and  do  not  differ  in  their  present  signifies! ' 
the  terminations  of    inflection.     The  use  of  Re- 
words increases  in  language  in  the  same  proporto.*.  - 
power  of  inflection  diminishes.' 

This  division  of  words  into  Notional  and  Retain? 
pears  to  be  of  considerable  importance.     Some  -3 
however  may  arise  whether  all  the  words  which  I>  > 
calls  relational  are  properly  placed  by  him   in   tra* 
Thus  he  considers  the  pronoun  I  as  a  word  o:  • 
merely,  and  implying  personality.   But  this  does  n«  t  . 
to  us  to  be  a  correct  view  of  the  nature  of  that  wo*d 
jectioiis,  he  also   observes,  *  imply  neither   no: .  •  • 
relations  of  notions,  and  are  not  necessarily 
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ra  Inicknes*.    The  quality  of  the  coal  is  aitnuar  to  that  of 
Newcastle,  hut  rather  inferior. 

Blue  limestone,  approaching  to  marble  in  texture,  is  quar- 
ried in*the  lias  of  Beacon  hill  near  Newark.  Good  bluish 
stone  for  building  is  dug  at  Maplebeck,  between  Mansfield 
and  Newark ;  and  there  are  quarries  of  gypsum  and  of  a 
reddish  stone  sufficiently  hard  for  building,  or  suited  for 
-burning  into  lime,  at  Gotham ;  both  in  the  red-marl  district. 
There  are  extensive  quarries  of  reddish  stone,  from  which 
immense  blocks  are  raised,  near  Mansfield,  near  the  boun- 
dary of  the  red-marl  and  the  magnesian  limestone.  A 
quarry  of  the  limestone  at  Mansfield  Woodhouse  is  worked 
for  lime :  its  beauty  of  colour  and  closeriess  of  grain  would 
render  it  more  valuable  than  Portland  stone,  were  it  not  for 
its  extreme  hardness.  Coarse  paving-stone,  much  used  at 
Nottingham,  is  quarried  at  Linby,  north  of  that  town,  in 
the  magnesian  limestone  district. 

Hydrography*  Communidations,  $c. — The  whole  county 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Trent,  which  river  first  touches 
the  south-west  border  of  the  county  at  the  junction  of  the 
Soar,  flows  along  the  border  about  3  miles  to  the  junction 
of  the  Erewash,  and  then  entering  the  county  flows  through 
it  25  miles  in  a  north-east  direction  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newark :  below  Newark  it  turns  to  the  north,  and  flowing 
first  within  and  then  upon  the  border  of  the  county  25 
miles  farther,  to  below  Gainsborough  (Lincolnshire),  finally 
quits  the  county  and  flows  through  the  marshes  of  the  Isle 
of  Axholme  to  the  Humber.  That  part  of  its  course  which 
appertains  to  this  county  is  about  53  miles.  It  is  a  broad 
river,  bordered  by  a  belt  of  low  lands,  and  navigable  through- 
out for  river  craft,  and  up  to  Gainsborough  for  sea-borne 
vessels  of  200  tons.  There  was  not  till  lately  any  bridge 
over  the  Trent  between  Newark  and  Gainsborough,  which 
towns  are  21  miles  distant.  Recently  a  cast-iron  bridge,  of 
four  arches,  each  118  feet  span,  has  been  thrown  over  the 
river  at  Dunham.   The  total  length  of  the  bridge  is  536  feet. 

The  Idle  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  streams. 
The  Rain  worth  Water  rises  in  Sherwood  Forest  3  miles 
south  of  Mansfield,  and  flows  north  east  1 2  miles  to 
the  town  of  Oiler  ton.  Here  it  is  joined  on  the  left  bank 
by  the  Maun,  which  rises  at  the  village  of  Hardwick,  and 
flows  north-east  12  miles  by  Mansfield  and  through  Clip- 
stone  park.  From  Ollerton  the  united  stream,  bearing  the 
name  of  Maun,  flows  4  miles  north  by  east  till  it  is  joined 
on  the  left  bank  by  the  Meden,  which  rises  at  Whiteborough 
on  the  border  of  the  county,  2  or  3  miles  west  of  Mansfield, 
and  flows  16  miles  north-east  by  Church  Wartop,  and 
through  Thoresby  park.  The  river  now  takes  the  name  of 
Idle,  and  flows  north-east  4  miles  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
West  Drayton,  where  it  receives  on  the  left  bank  the  Wol- 
len  or  Wallin,  17  miles  long.  This  river  rises  in  Derby- 
shire, and  flows  through  the  park  ef  Welbeck  abbey,  where 
it  expands  into  a  large  sheet  of  Water,  and  then,  after  its 
junction  with  the  Ponlter  (7  ftiiles  long),  which  also  rises  in 
Derbyshire,  flows  through  Clumber  park,  where  it  again 
expands.  From  the  junction  of  the  Wallin,  the  Idle  flows 
northward  in  a  winding  course  of  18  miles  to  Bawtry,  re- 
ceiving on  the  left  bank,  just  above  that  town,  the  Rayton 
or  Ryton,  24  miles  long,  which  rises  in  Yorkshire,  and 
flows  by  Worksop  and  Blyth.  Afier  receiving  the  Ryton, 
the  Idle  flows  eastward  2  miles  to  the  border  of  Lin- 
colnshire, and  7  miles  more  along  the  border,  or  just 
within  it,  into  the  Trent  at  West  Stockwith.  Below  Bawtry 
its  course  is  through  the  marshes  of  *  the  Car,'  south  of  the 
Island  of  Axholme.  In  Urn  part  it  is  called  the  Bicar 
Dyke,  Bykersdyke,  or  Vicardyke,  while  the  name  of  the 
New  Idle  is  given  to  a  straight  navigable  cut  which 
runs  north  through  the  marshes  of  Thome  level  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  Trent.  [Axholmk,  Isle  of;  Lincoln- 
shire.] The  whole  course  of  the  Idle,  measured  from  the 
head  of  the  Rain  worth  Water,  the  Maun,  or  the  Meden, 
into  the  Trent  at  West  Stockwith,  is  about  47  miles.  It  is 
navigable  from  East  Retford,  12  miles  above  Bawtry.  None 
of  its  tributaries  are  navigable. 

The  Soar  has  about  8  miles  of  its  course,  navigable 
throughout,  on  the  border  of  this  county  and  Leicestershire, 
to  which  latter  it  belongs.  [Leicestershire.]  The  Ere- 
wash rises  in  the  county,  very  near  the  head  of  the  Maun, 
and  flowa  south-west  to  the  border,  and  south-south-east 
a.ong  the  border  of  this  county  and  Derbyshire  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Trent.  The  Leiie  rises  near  the  grounds  of 
Newstead  Abbey,  5  miles  south  of  Mansfield,  and  flows  12 
or  13  miles  southward  into  the  Trent  near  Nottingham  ;  it 
passes  through  Newstead  park,  and  close  to  the  town  of 


Nottingham.  The  Dover  Beck  rues  in  Onerwood  F.*.* 
and  flows  10  miles  south-east  into  the  Trent  Th*  l>  a, 
rises  in  Leicestershire  and  flows  northward  into  uV.*g 
through  the  vale  of  Bel  voir.  Of  its  whole  oour*  4 1  ■ 
than  20  miles,  8  or  9  belong  to  this  county.  Its  tr. . « 
the  Smite,  18  miles  long,  and  the  Whipling,  10  mil*  j 
which  flows  into  the  Smite,  belong  chiefly  to  tta .  I 
The  tongue  of  land  at  the  junction  of  the  Deyen  an  a 
Trent  is  insulated  by  a  navigable  channel  coomuoi  *  ^ 
between  these  two  rivers.    [N  aw  ark.] 

Those  parts  of  the  Erewash  and  Cromford  cum'*  *  a 
are  on  the  east  side  of  the  Erewash  belong  to  Notiq.  » 
shire.    [Derbyshire.] 

The  Nottingham  Canal  commences  in  the  Cr  • '  i 
Canal  at  Langley  Bridge,  and  runs  in  an  irregi  <:  a 
south-east  into  the  river  Trent  at  Trent  Bridge  neir  \i 
tingham.  It  has  a  cut  from  above  Nottingham  into  i*  « 
Trent  at  Beeston,  higher  up.  The  Act  for  tail  c^  <i 
obtained  in  1 792,  and  the  canal  completed  in  1*0!. 

The  Grantham  Canal  commences  at  the  town  of  Gn:  z 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  pursues  a  very  circuitooi  <oii*'i 
more  than  30  miles  to  the  Trent  bridge  near  Not!. \ 
close  to  the  place  where  the  Nottingham  Canal  «■•*• 
Trent    It  is  partly  in  Lincolnshire,  partly  m  U.- 
shire,  and  partly  in  Nottinghamshire,    lite  Art* 
were  obtained  in  1793  and  1797  :  the  navigation »  < 
complete  between  Grantham  and  Nottingham;  but :  jc 
cut  from  the  main  line  to  Bingham  is  still  nnfotol 

The  Chesterfield  Canal    commences  in  the  Tie-:.- 
West  Stockwith,  and  runs   south-west  round  tk  i.- 
Gringley  Beacon  to  East  Retford ;  and  from  their* 
ward  by  Worksop,  and  thence  again  south-iett  <  -  . 
Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  to  Chesterfield.  IntheY  •  - 
part  is  a  tunnel  more  than  L£  miles  long;  and  nearO  .■ 
Beacon  is  another  tunnel  153  yards  long.   Tim -re- 
commenced under  an  Act  obtained  in  1 77), and  tu 
in  1776  or  1777.     From  the  Trent  to  Retford  it  w 
boats  of  50  or  60  tons  burtlien;  in  other  parts,  vi' 
tons.    From  the  Trent  to  Worksop  is  a  riie  of  i  ft  a*.  > 
to  the  summit-level  is  a  total  rise  of  335  (eel 

The  principal  coach-roads  are  as  follows  Mhb  •' 
and  Wetherby  mail-road  enters  the  county  10  sulci  *• 
Grantham  in  Lincolnshire,  and  ISO  miles  fwn  H  • 
Hall,  London;    it  passes  through  Newark  (W*  =  • 
Ollerfon  (137  miles),  and  Worksop  (146  mitea),  •»'  \ 
shire.  The  Edinburgh  and  York  mail-road  branches'-! .  • 
the  last  at  Newark,  and  runs  through  TuxfordU  :p 
East  Retford  (145  miles),  and  Bawtry  (153  mil"  ' 
last  is  just  within  the  border  of  Yorkshire.  TaeH. 
mail-road  enters  the  county  at  Rempston,  4)  Bib 
Loughborough  in  Leicestershire*  and  1 13%  from  I 
and  passes  through  Nottingham  (124  miles),  and  Mi* 
(138  miles)  into  Derbyshire.    The  Leeds  mail-ru*  ; 
the  county  at  Upper  Broughton,  6}  miles  bejoti  v 
Mowbray  in  Leicestershire,  and  runt  to  NottingtoV 
it  falls  in  with  the  Halifax  road. 

The  Mansfield  and  Pinxton  railway  runs  from  t!* 
of  Mansfield  to  the  Cromford  Canal  at  Pinxton  is.'..» 
Alfreton  in  Derbyshire,  with  a  branch  to  the  Cjd* 
iron- works.    This  railway  is   above  8  miles  kn: 
commencement  at  Mansfield  it  is  101  feet  8  ic<h< 
the  level  of  the  Cromford  Canal  at  Pinxton:  it«*  " 
at  Pinxton  is  8  feet  above  the  canal.    The  Act  f.r " 
way  was  obtained  a.d.  1817.  It  is  chiefly  used  for<* 
coal  and  lime.     Branches  of  the  Midland  Count.es  P. 
connect  the  London  and  Birmingham  railwa)  at  rU- 
the  towns  of  Leicester,  Derby,  and  Nottingham 
last  two  with  each  other.    These  branches  follow  ii 
of  the  Soar,  the  Derwent,  and  the  Trent.    A  n. '* 
been  projected  from  Nottingham  to  Lincoln,  there! ..  - 
proposed  Great  Northern  Railway. 

Agriculture.— -The  climate  of  this  countv  » 
healthy,  and  upon  some  of  the  light  landa  the  U ' 
as  early  as  in  many  counties  more  to  the  south-    T-'< 
of  the  country  is  undulating  without  rising  to  a:.*  ■ 
height.   The  high  hills  of  Derbyshire  intercept  the "  • 
winds,  and  cause  the  clouds  to  discharge  their  - 
before  they  reach  Nottinghamshire:  the  neavieit* 
when  the  wind  comes  from  the  east 

The  county  may  be  divided  into  three  (W:** 
respect  to  soil.    In  the  first,  sand  and  gravel  prtM 
extends  along  the  vale  of  Trent  to  the  border*  of  t 
shire,  and  to  the  north  or  Nottingham  along  tb 
forest-land  and  border,  in   a  strip  of  land  atotft  " 
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disturbances  in  1811-12,  and  the  riot  arising  out  of  the  poli- 
tical excitement  of  1831,  on  which  occasion  the  castle  was 
burnt  by  the  rioters. 

The  town  is  on  a  considerable  slope  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Lene,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  vale  of  Trent 
It  consists  of  a  number  of  streets  irregularly  laid  out  but 
remarkably  well  paved.  Those  in  the  central  and  more 
antient  parts  of  the  town  are  narrow ;  but  considerable  im- 
provements have  been  effected  of  late  years ;  the  Btreets  of 
modern  erection  are  broader,  and  there  are  several  ranges  of 
good  buildings.  The  castle  is  on  a  rock  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  town,  overlooking  the  Lene.  The  market- 
place is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  kingdom,  sur- 
rounded with  lofty  buildings.  The  extension  of  the  town 
has  been  checked  by  the  right  of  common  over  the  land  to 
the  north  and  south  of  it  possessed  by  the  freemen.  This 
has  led  to  the  formation  of  groups  of  houses  of  considerable 
extent  in  the  neighbouring  parishes  of  Sneinton,  Lenton, 
and  Radford,  which  may  be  regarded  as  suburbs  of  Notting- 
ham, and  have  been  by  the  late  alteration  included  in  the 
municipal  limits.  These  outlying  portions  have  a  population 
of  more  than  20,000.  There  are  several  bridges  in  the  town 
over  the  arms  of  the  Lene  or  over  the  Nottingham  canal ;  and 
about  a  mile  south  of  the  town  is  'Trent  Bridge*  of  nineteen 
arches  over  the  Trent,  a  very  antient  structure,  and  exhibit- 
ing, from  frequent  repairs,  great  architectural  variety:  con- 
nected with  this  bridge  are  a  causeway  over  the  meadows 
and  an  embankment  to  protect  the  lower  part  of  the  town 
in  the  time  of  floods.  The  Trent  is  here  about  200  feet 
wide.    The  environs  of  Nottingham  are  very  pleasant. 

Among  the  principal  buildings  are  'the  New  Exchange' 
at  the  east  end  of  the  market-place,  a  brick  building  erected 
early  in  the  last  century,  and  repaired  and  beautified  in 
1814.  The  lower  part  is  appropriated  to  shops,  behind 
which  are  the  shambles ;  the  upper  part  contains  a  suite  of 
noble  rooms  for  the  transaction  of  public  business  or  for 
assemblies.  The  county-ball,  rebuilt  a.d.  1770,  is  a  com- 
modious and  handsome  building,  with  two  convenient 
courts,  and  apartments  for  the  judges,  jury,  &c.  The  town- 
hall  is  a  spacious  edifice,  of  which  the  town  gaol  forms  the 
ground-floor.  There  are  a  small  plain  theatre ;  a  grand 
Stand  on  the  race-course,  which  is  to  the  north  of  the  town, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom ;  extensive  cavalry 
barracks  in  the  castle  park ;  and  a  building  erected  as  a 
riding-house  for  the  yeomanry,  and  now  used  as  a  circus  or 
for  other  publie  amusements. 

The  borough  before  its  late  enlargement  comprehended 
the  three  parishes  of  St.  Mary,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Nicholas. 
St  Mary's  church  is  in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  It  is 
a  large  cross-church,  with  a  fine  tower  at  the  intersection  of 
the  transepts,  rising  two  stages  above  the  roof  of  the  church, 
crowned  with  a  battlement  and  eight  crocketted  pinnacles. 
The  western  end  of  the  church  has  been  modernised,  but  in 
very  bad  taste ;  the  rest  is  of  perpendicular  character,  and  pre- 
sents several  peculiar  features :  it  has  a  very  large  proportion 
of  window  light,  perhaps  greater  than  any  other  church  in 
England.  The  interior  is  good,  and  contains  some  fine 
monuments.  St.  Peters  church  is  near  the  market-place. 
It  is  a  large  church,  originally  of  perpendicular  character, 
but  the  greater  part  has  been  modernised.  It  has  a  plain 
western  tower,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  octangular  crocket  ed 
spire.  St  Nicholas's  church  is  in  Castlegate-street,  near 
the  castle:  it  is  a  plain  brick  building,  with  stone  quoins 
and  cornices,  erected  in  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  place  of  one  pulled  down  during  the  civil  war  of 
Charles  I.  St  James's  church  or  chapel  is  on  Standard 
hill,  in  the  extra-parochial  district  of  the  park :  it  is  a  neat 
modern  edifice  of  perpendicular  character,  with  a  low  em- 
battled tower.  St.  Paul's  chapel,  in  St.  Mary's  parish,  i*  a 
modem  Grecian  building  with  a  Doric  portico.  The  church 
at  Lenton  is  very  small :  it  was  built  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  religious  houses,  but  some  portions  of  a  more  antient 
building  appear  to  have  been  employed  in  its  erection. 
Radfoid  and  Sneinton  churches  are  both  small :  the  latter 
stands  on  the  Mimmit  of  an  excavated  rock,  and  commands 
an  ex  en- ire  view.  A  grant  for  a  new  church  in  Sneinton 
I  an»h  baa  been  made  by  the  commissioners  for  the  erection 
of  new  churches.  There  are  several  dissenting  planes  of 
worship  tn  Nottingham,  especially  for  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Independent*,  and  Baptists.  The  Catholics,  Jews,  Quakers, 
UiJitar.aijift,  and  teveial  other  sects  have  each  their  place  of 
won  hip;  that  of  the  Cai  holies  is  a  handsome  building  of 
Grecian  architecture.    There  are  several  charitable  institu- 


tions.   Plumtree  hospital  for  poor  and  aged  widows  a  i 
neat  brick  building,  coated  with  cement,  rebuilt  with  -  » 
few  years:  beside  the  inmates,  there  are  several  out  y 
sioners.    Collins's  hospital  is  for  twenty-four  aged  wuk» 
or  widows,  who  have  each  a  tenement  of  two  or  three  iv 
and  a  weekly  allowance,  beside  coals :  the  hospital  u  s  .    . 
brick  building.    Lambley  hospital  for  decayed  burges*- 
their  widows  is  a  neat  building  consisting  of  a  centre  atti 
wings,  with  a  green  in  front.    There  are  a  number  <>f 
hospitals  or  almshouses.    The  general  hospital  on  Stir.- 
Hill  (built  a.d.  1781),  and  the  county  lunatic  asylum 
which  other  patients  as  well  as  paupers  are  receive 
spacious  and  commodious  buildings.    Thurland  Ha*. 
antient  house  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  is  still  occav 
used  for  public  dinners;  it  was  the  temporary  re-ait i  • 
James  I. 

The  principal  manufactures  carried  on  at  Notsittgibia  . 
bobbin-net  and  lace,  and  cotton  and  silk  hosiery:  -'• 
7000  adult  males  were  employed  in  these  branches  ••• 
dustry  in  and  about  the  town  in  1831.     There  are  te- 
rn ills  for  spinning  cotton  and  woollen  yarn,  and  for  thr;* 
silk,  arid  much  cotton  yarn  is  obtained  from  the  nulls  zi  I. 
byshire.  The  machines  for  making  bobbin-net  and  lace, « t 
are  very  expensive,  are  let  out  at  a  weekly  rent  to  tbe  « 
men  by  capitalists,  who  invest  a  considerable  sum  .: 
kind  of  property.     Steam-power  has  however  been 
duced  of  late  into  this  manufacture.     There  are  u> 
dye-houses;  there  are  also  white-lead  works  and  an 
foundry.    Wire-drawing,  Din-making,  and  the  nanufc  * 
of  brass  fenders  are  carried  on  to  some  extent ;  maltm  ; 
brewing  are  also  carried  on,  and  *  Nottingham  ak '  . 
high  reputation.    There  are  several  windmills  on  the 
mon  north  of  the  town.    There  are  coal-nits  in  R* 
parish,  which  employ  100  adult  males.    The  market   . 
are  Wednesday  and  Saturday  for  corn,  cattle,  and  t- 
provisions;  the  Saturday  market  is  one  of  the  pmxi 
the  midland  counties.    There  are  several  yearly  ti-  • 
cattle,  cheese,  and  cloth :  at  one  of  these  fairs,  dUsLnr- 
as  '  goose  fair,'  a  considerable  number  of  geese  ws  - 
The  trade  of  the  town  is  much  promoted  by  its  proxjs  * 
the  Trent,  which  is  navigable,  and  from  the  commun... 
thus  afforded  with  the  various  canals  connected  w.:l 
river.    The  Nottingham  canal  passes  close  to  tbe  tusr 
joins  the  Trent  at  Trent  bridge,  a  mile  distant. 

The  corporation  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Art  -  - 
of  fourteen  aldermen  and  forty-two  councillors.    7 
rough  in  its  present  enlarged  extent  is  divided  into  « 
wards,  St.  Ann's,  Byron,  Sneinton,  Exchange,  Caiui  K 
ford,  and  Sherwood  wards.    Being  a  county,  it  h*» 
sheriffs :  there  are  a  recorder,  town -clerk,  and  other  * 
The  county  magistrates  have  concurrent  jurisdjetioc  - 
borough  with  the  mayor  and  aldermen.     Before  t; 
largement  of  the  boundary,  there  was  a  police  fort*  • 
men  appointed  by  the  magistrates  at  quarter-ses&ioT^ 
some  watchmen  were  maintained  by  private  subsrr 
Water  is  supplied  by  three  companies  in  abundance  i 
a  reasonable  rate.     The  assises  and  quarter-session*  i 
county  are  held  here;  also  quarter-sessions  for  the  b  -: 
and  a  Court  of  Record  for  the  borough  every  fortnigrr. . 
sheriff's  court  every  month  for  the  recovery  of  sma^ 
The  borough  returns  two  members  to  parliamen' 
sheriffs  are  the  returning  officers.  Nottingham  bar 
place  for  the  northern  division  of  the  county. 

The  livings  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St  Peter  are  ree*  - 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  216/.  (with  a  glebe-hoo> 
336/.  respectively :    that  of  St  Mary  is  a  vicarage.    ' 
clear  yearly  value  of  699/.,  with  a  glebe-house.     Tr 
petual  curacy  of  St  James,  Standard  HOI,  is  of  tbe  . 
value  of  200/.     Radford  and  Lenton  are  vicarages*    . 
clear  yearlv  value  of  293/.  and  1 39/.  respectively ;  and  S 
ton,  a  perpetual  curacy  of  227/.     (Clerical  Guide*  l  *.' 

There  were,  in  1 833,  in  the  three  parishes  of  Notic* 
and  those  of  Lenton,  Radford,  and  Sneinton,  five 
schools,  with  540  scholars;   eight  boarding-schools* 
254  children ;   ninety-five  day-schools  fin  a  few  of  • 
boarders  also  were  taken),  with  4477  children ;    avnd 
four  Sunday-schools,  with  about  7840  children.       JU 
tbe  day-schools   in   this  return  were   included    tfc« 
grammar-school,    with   a  valuable    endowment.     i»: 
scholars;    the  Blue-Coat   School,  with    60    boy*    * 
girls ;  a  national  school,  with  573  children ;  three  L- 
terian  schools,  with  484  children ;  and  four  otfcez-  * 
wholly  or  chiefly  supported  by  charitable 
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tures  of  later  styles.  The  western  door  is  a  beautiful 
Norman  composition:  at  the  east  end  of  the  present  church 
is  the  tower,  formerly  central  while  the  whole  of  the  church 
was  standing.  The  principal  gateway  of  the  priory  is  yet 
Standing ;  the  room  over  it  is  used  as  a  national  school,  and 
there  are  several  other  remains  of  the  priory,  some  of  which 
have  been  incorporated  with  or  converted  into  small  dwell- 
ing-houses. There  are  Independent,  Wesleyan  and  Primi- 
tive Methodist,  and  Catholic  chapels,  the  latter  near  the 
manor- bouse,  which  is  a  seat  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  The 
manufactures  of  the  town  are  trifling,  but  a  good  deal  of 
business  is  done  in  malting.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday, 
and  there  are  three  cattle-fairs,  beside  a  statute  fair.  The 
Chesterfield  Canal  passes  near  the  town :  it  is  carried  over 
the  Ray  ton  by  an  aqueduct.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  388/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were 
in  the  parish,  in  1 833,  eight  boarding  or  day  schools,  with 
$44  children;  two  national  schools,  one  of  them  partly 
supported  by  endowment,  with  250  children ;  and  three 
Sunday-schools,  with  369  children. 

Besides  the  above  market-towns,  there  are  several  villages 
whose  manufacturing  industry  has  raised  them  to  consi- 
derable importance.  Basford  is  in  the  northern  division  of 
Broxtow  wapentake,  2  or  3  miles  north-west  of  Nottingham, 
near  the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  Lene.  The  area  of  the 
parish  is  2720  acres;  the  population,  in  1831,  was  6325, 
about  one-tenth  agricultural.  The  village  lies  in  a  bottom, 
amid  scenery  of  the  richest  character.  The  church  has  a 
handsome  spire.  The  chief  manufactures  are  those  of 
hosiery,  lace,  and  lace  machinery,  in  which  about  750  adult 
males  are  employed.  There  are  cotton-mills,  dye-houses,  and 
bleaching-grounds,  and  several  corn-mills.  The  court  of  the 
Honour  of  Peverel  sits  here;  it  has  jurisdiction  over  Not- 
tinghamshire and  Derbyshire,  and  some  places  in  Leices- 
tershire :  it  is  held  twice  a  year  for  the  decision  of  causes 
under  50/.  The  high-steward  or  his  deputy  presides. 
There  is  a  gaol  here  connected  with  this  court.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  260/.  There  were, 
in  1833,  an  infant-school,  with  101  scholars;  twelve  day- 
schools,  with  295  children ;  and  ten  Sunday-schools,  with 
1237  children.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  General  Baptists,  and  Scotch  Baptists. 

Sutton  in  Ashfield  is  in  the  northern  division  of  Broxtow 
wapentake,  3|  miles  south-west  of  Mansfield.  The  area  of 
the  parish  (including  the  hamlet  of  Hucknall  under  Huth- 
waiteand  the  extra-parochial  district  of  Fulwood)  is  6040 
acres;  the  population,  in  1831,  was  5746,  about  one-sixth 
agricultural.  The  village  is  -situated  on  an  eminence,  and 
consists  of  several  streets.  The  church  is  north-west  of 
the  village;  it  is  of  middling  size,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  General  or  Arminian  and 
Particular  or  Calvinistic  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Me- 
thodists. Nearly. 900  adult  males  are  employed  in  manu- 
factures, chiefly  of  hosiery,  lace,  and  lace  machinery.  There 
is  a  pottery  for  garden-pots  and  other  coarse  red  ware. 
The  Mansfield  and  Pinxton  Railway  passes  through  the 
parish.  A  customary  market  for  provisions  is  held  weekly 
in  this  village.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  118/.  There  were,  in  1833,  an  infant- 
school,  with  120  children  ;  a  national  school,  with  125  boys ; 
eleven  other  day-schools,  with  about  240  children;  and  six 
Sunday-schools,  with  1002  children. 

Grcasley  is  in  the  south  division  of  Broxtow  wapentake, 
t  miles  north-west  of  Nottingham,  on  the  road  to  Alfre- 
ton  in  Derbyshire.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  8010  acres; 
the  population,  in  1831,  was  4583,  about  one-fihh  agri- 
cultural. The  church  of  Greaslcy  is  handsome  and 
spacious,  with  a  lofty  embattled  tower.  Above  300  persons 
are  employed  in  manufactures,  chiefly  in  those  of  hosiery, 
lace,  and  lace  machinery.  The  Nottingham  Canal  passes 
through  the  parish;  there  are  several  coal-wharfs  on  its 
line.  The  Mansfield  and  Pinxton  Railway  passes  not  far 
rroni  this  place.  The  living  of  Grcasley  is  a  vicarage,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  134/.,  with  a  glebe-house.'  There 
were,  in  1833,  three  schools,  partially  supported  by  endow- 
ments, with  96  children;  one  school  of  30  girls,  supported 
by  private  benevolence;  fourteen  other  day-schools,  with 
393  children;  one  boarding-school,  with  14  children;  and 
ten  Sunday-schools,  with  885  children. 

Arnold  is  in  the  northern  division  of  Broxtow  hundred, 
31  miles  from  Nottingham,  on  the  road  to  Mansfield.  The 
area  of  the  parish  is  4670  acres;  the  population,  in  1831, 
was  4054,  about  one-fifth  agricultural.    The  village  is  large, 


extending  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  The  turns**  are  n^t 
and  comfortable.  Between  400  and  600  adult  male*  ac 
engaged  in  manufacture,  chiefly  of  hosiery  and  cotton  go^«. 
On  Holly  hill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arnold,  are  tberemau  • 
of  a  Roman  camp.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  dear  ;«*' ' 
value  of  3 1 0/.,  with  a  glebe-bouse.  There  were,  in  1 633.  •  • 
endowed  school,  with  48  boys ;  seven  other  day-ecbool*.  «  < . 
204  children ;  and  seven  Sunday-schools,  with  808  children 

B  ul  well  is  in  the  northern  division  of  Broxtow  we  pent*  L  - 
Attenborough,  Stapleford,  andBeeston  are  in  the  southern 
Oediing  is  in  the  southern  division  of  Thurgarton  wep-- 
take ;  Kuddington  is  in  the  northern  division  of  Rotbr:  *.' 
wapentake ;  and  Radeliffe  or  Ratclifle  upon  Trent  is  in  l. 
southern  division  of  Bingham  wapentake.    These  villas % 
all  lie  within  a  circle  of  6  or  6  miles  round  NoUingb,- 
and  have  a  population  of  from  1094  (Attenborough)  to  x»  , . 
(Bui well),  chiefly  engaged  in  the  hosiery  and  lace  man . 
facture,  which  employs  about  300  adult  males  in  BuU 
and  Beeston,  nearly  as  many  in  Gedling,  and  a  sma"    r 
number  in  the  other  villages.      Ratelifle  alone  has  !. 
manufacturers  in  it:  it  gets  its  name  from  a  bank  or  rlt 
red  clay  in  the  neighbourhood.    It  has  a  wharf  on  the7rr  -  -. 
for  landing  goods.    Ruddington  is  in  the  honour  of  Tui- 
bury,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  held  at  Tutt .  - 
every  three  weeks  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  !«-  • 
shillings.    It  has  an  endowed  free-school  and  an   inf.  : 
school.    At  Stapleford  are  a  Druidical  monument  an>.  * 
rude  obelisk  apparently  of  Saxon  construction.     Alter.    - 
rough  has  some  coal-pits.    The  Trent  and  the  Rrewash  « 
the  Nottingham  Canal  pass  through  or  skirt  the  pamh. 

Warsop  (population  1281),  in  the  Hatfield  omstoa  ■ 
Bassetlaw  wapentake,  and  Kirkby-in-Ashneld  (populau 
2032)  and  Mansfield  Woodhouse  (population  1859),  in  u- 
north  division  of  Broxtow  wapentake,  lie  within  a  ctrvi*    . 
5  or  6  miles  round  Mansfield.    The  last  two  are  menu 
turing  villages,  and  have  upwards  of    150  adolt  nu.. 
engaged   chiefly  in   the   lace  and   hosiery  manufacture 
Kirk  by  in  Ashfield  has  coal-pita  and   lime-pita,   wti  - 
employ  ISO  adult  males,  and  for  the  produce  of  which  c- 
Mansfleld  and  Pinxton  Railway  opens  a  channel.    Tbvr*  ; 
a  parish  school-house,  built  in  1836.     Mansfield  Wooda.*L* 
has  a  large  antient  church,  built  of  stone,  with  a  lofty  •«>• 
and  spire.    The  village  contains  some  good  houses.     TU  • 
are  lime-kilns  and  freestone  quarries,  which  employ  35  *> 
males.    Roman  antique    *f  considerable  interest  i.  • 
been  found  here. 

Selston  (population  1 580),  in  the  north  division  of  Br  \ 
tow  wapentake,  and  Bastwood  (population  1395X  in  •' 
south  division,  are  on  the  western  border  of  the  cue* - 
About  100  persons  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  iu 
of  hosiery  and  lace  in  each  parish ;  and  there  are  exuo 
coal-works,  especially  in  Eastwood  parish.  The  Man-: 
and  Pinxton  Railway  passes  near  Selston,  and  the  Nul 
ham  Canal  near  Eastwood. 

At  Calverton  (population  1106),  in  the  southern  dr?  - 
of  Thurgarton  wapentake,  between  Nottingham  and  S 
well,  nearly  300  men  are  engaged  in  the  hosiery  and 
manufacture;  at  Sutton  Bonnington,  in  the  southern  « 
sion  of  Rushcliffe  wapentake,  nearly  100 ;  and  at  Huck 
Torkard  (population   2200),  in  the  northern  di\ui  : 
Broxtow  wapentake,  between  Nottingham  and  Maii- 
upwards  of  300. 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and    Legal    Purj 
This  county  is  included  in  the  diocese  and  ecctesiaf 
province  of  York.    It  forms  an  archdeaconry  com;  r  • 
the  several  rural  deaneries  of  Bingham,  Newark,  N  •  * 
ham,  and  Retford  :    beside  the  peculiar  of  8outh*«- 
ticed  above.  The  commissioners  on  the  Established  C  t 
propose  to  subtract  the  archdeaconry  of  Nottingham  : 
the  diocese  of  York,  in  order  to  add  it  to  that  of  L.:.  ■ 
The  number  of  churches  and  chapels  in  the  county  w  . 
in  Browne  Willis's  Cathedral*  (a.d.  1742),  as  210,  \  i" 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archdeacon  of  Nottn.. 
and  34  exempt:  of  which  28  are  in  the  peculiar  of  > 
well,  and  6  under  the  chapter  of  York.     In  the  B* 
of  England  and  Wales  (a.d.  1813),  the  number  of 
under  the  archdeacon's  visitation  is  given  as  182,  *•  i 
number  of  those  exempt  at  36 ;  making  a  total  of  *i  1  * 
Lewis's  TojHtgraphical  Dictionary  (1831)  the  nuroU 
parishes  is  given  as  205,  viz.  75  rectories,  89  vicarugrN 
the  remainder  perpetual  curacies.     In  the  Qeegrj%  * 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  Library  o/  Use/Ll  A" 
ledge,  the  number  of  parishes  is  given  at  246* 
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of  Scott  horse  however  at  Rotherhatn,  the  king  retired  to 

Newark,  whither  Sir  Mavmaduke  Langdnle  had  retreated 
sfior  the  baule  of  Nsuebv  (a.d.  IMS),  From  Newark  the 
kinu  marched  to  Oxford,  but  was  again  at  Newark  in  Oc- 
tober of  the  name  year;  and  it  was  there  that  he  was  de- 
serted by  hit  nephew*  Rupert  and  Maurice,  and  by  several 
of  hi*  officers.  In  November,  being  pressed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Scots  under  the  earl  of  Leven,  and  by  a  bony 
of  Parliamentarians  under  Poynt-  from  the  west,  he  with- 
drew to  Oxford.  Newark  was  forthwith  besieged  by  the 
Seots;  and  in  May,  1646,  the  king  surrendered  himself  at 
Southwell  to  the  Scotch  commissioners,  by  whom  he  was 
conducted  to  the  besiegers'  quarters.  The  day  after  his 
arrival  Newark  was  delivered  up  by  bis  orders.  In  1648 
Cromwell  was  in  Nottinghamshire  with  the  troops  destined 
to  oppose  the  English  Royalists  under  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdalo  and  the  Scots  under  the  duke  of  Hamilton- 
Monk  with  his  army  marched  through  Nottinghamshire, 
ring  through  Mansfield,  Southwell,  and  Nottingham  in 
way  southward  (a.d.  1660)  to  restore  the  king. 
Of  architectural  antiquities  Nottinghamshire  is  somewhat 
barren,  and  its  ecclesiastical  buildings  are,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  such  as  St.  Mary's  Church  at  Nottingham  and 
Southwell  Collegiate  Church,  already  described,  b»  no 
means  remarkable  for  splendour.  Balderton,  Hovriiigham, 
and  Mansfield  churches  have  somo  Norman  portions; 
Newark  church  has  some  slight  remains  of  Norman :  the 
churches  of  Bingham,  Coddinglon,  Hawton  near  Newark, 
and  Upton  St.  Peter  near  Southwell,  have  considerable 
portions  of  early  English  I  Hawton  is  especially  worthy  of 
examination.  Of  the  monastic  ruins  the  most  beautiful  is 
Newstead.  Here  was  a  priory  of  Black  or  Austin  Canons, 
founded  by  Henry  II.  about  a.d.  1 1 70,  whoso  yearly  revenues 
at  the  disiolution  were  estimated  at  219/.  is*,  aid.  gross,  or 
167/.  16*.  1  4rf.  clear.  The  rest  of  the  monastic  buildings 
were  fitted  up  as  u  residence  by  Sir  John  Byron,  to  whom 
they  were  granted,  but  the  chapel  was  allowed  to  go  to 
docsy.  Its  front  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  specimen  of 
early  English,  scarcely  equalled  by  any  other  specimen  in 
elegance  of  composition  and  delicacy  of  execution.  Of 
Ruffurd  Abbey,  near  Ollerton,  thcro  are  some  remains  in- 
corporated in  a  large  mansion  of  later  date,  which  retains 
Ibe  original  designation.  It  wasaCislerlian abbey,  founded 
by  (iilbert,  earl  of  Lincoln,  a.d.  1148:  its  yearly  revenues  at 
the  dissolution  were  IJAt.f.s.Sd.  gross,  or  176/.  1  It.  Sd. 
clear.  Of  Wclbeck  Abbey  the  only  remains  are  some  of  the 
arches  of  the  vaults  and  some  walls  of  the  superstructure, 
now  incorporated  in  the  mansion  of  the  duke  of  Portland. 
The  revenues  of  this  abbey  for  Pi 
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(founded  A.p.  1 193)  were  at  the  dissolution  2967.  4s.  -i 
gross,  or  349/.  fir.  3d.  clear.  Part  of  the  cloisters  and  sop 
other  portions  of  Hattersey  Gilbertine  Priory,  near 
Idle,  yet  remain.  There  are  also  some  remains  of  Ti..- 
garton  Priory  for  Austin  canons.  There  is  an  an:  < 
castle  at  Newark ;  also  a  handsome  cross. 

(Thornton's  i\ottinghamMre.  by  Throsby  ;  Beaultr, 
England  and  Wale*;  Conybeare  and  Phillips.  Outlu.r. 
the  Geology  of  England  and  fVale*;    Rickuan  s  O  . 

Architecture  ;R&Mi\,  History  of  Southwell;  P*lgr*ve'.  ; 

andPrngreuq/theEnglith  Commonwealth;  Turner' >  .4/.. 

Saxons;  Lewis' 'a  Top.  Dictionary ;  Paihamentiay  />«;.-. 

St  ATI  (TIC*. 

Population. — Nottinghamshire  is  chiefly  a  man  u  far;  u 
county,  a  large  proportion  of  its  population  ia  also  euj  , 
in  agriculture.    In  1831   it  ranked  the  30th  on  the  . 
agricultural  counties.    Of  56,582  males  twenty  yuan  ui  ... 
and  upwards,  1 4,160  were  engaged  (in  1831)  in  manuiar:.. 
or  in  making   manufacturing  machinery,  and   le.bji.  w 
occupied  in  agriculture  ;  of  this  latter  number  1 1,7 -.-j  .. 
labourers.     Moat  of  those  employed  in  manufacture,  v 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  clockings  and  lace ;  irt  t  ■ ,  - 
therewereaiNottingbam,4740:  at  Radford,  I  300;  at  M    ■ 
Held,  BOO;  at  Suttnn-iu-Ashfield,  nearly  HOD;  at  Ba»:  r. 
750;  atSnenton,  430;  at  Hucknall-Torkard.  at  Beesi.  . 
Linton,  and  at  Carlton,  upwards  of  300  each ;  at   B<il>- 
Greasley,  and  Calverton,  about  280  each;  at  Kirbr-iu-A.  - 
Beld.Mans  field-  Woodfioune.Stapleford,  South  well.  U=. 
Ruddington,  and  Selston,  between  300  and  100  each.    . 
most  of  the  places  here  named  the  manufacture  of  tt.  ■ 
ings,  lace,  frame-work  machinery,  and  the  materials  ■■! 
lace  manufacture,  are  conjoined  or  intermingled   so  »- 
to  be  distinguishable  in  a  general  description.   There  »■ 
50  weavers  at  Newark  and  19  at  Hawton ;  sacking  it  t.  - 
at  West  Retford  ;  candle-wicks  at  Gamston. 

The  population  of  Nottinghamshire,  as  giren  at  t. 
time  the  census  was  taken,  was  as  under:— 

bn- 
Matn.  Frn»l».  Total.  at:  j. 

71,792  1-10.350 

B3.843  162,900  If 

95,382  186,8*3  1  ;-: 

14,870  225,327  :■  -." 

showing  an  increase,  between  the  first  and  law  t> 
of  84,977,  or  not  quite  38  per  cent  on  the  whole  popila 
being  19  per  cent,  below  tha  whole  increase  in  Er.; 
and  Wales. 

The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  po|  -  < 
of  every  hundred,  as  taken  in  J  631  : — - 


eoi 

68  508 

811 

79,057 

6-21 

91,491 

831 

110,457 

HUNDRED!!  or 
WAPENTAKES, 
1IOHOUOH*.  lie. 


HOUSES. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


laliibitel      F.m 


111  Indr,        priwd  !l 


PERSON-. 


Baasetis 

Halfl. 
Nortl 

S.unli 

n,„r-i..,[ 

South 
Broxton 

_  South 

South 
Rushrll 

Southwi 

(Libci 

Tim  mar 
South 

Kill  lllii-l 

Town 


I -ill  I  were  4-1,223,  being  6  3  for  each  inhabitant. 

nil  ..  88,013       „  10     9 

I8:>1  ..  73,315         „  7  1(1                     „ 

1831  ..  72,717       „  6     5 

Tlii>  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  year  end- 
iig  March,  1838,  was  55.003/.;  and  if  it  be  assumed  that 
lie  imputation  bad  ihe  same  rale  of  increase  between  the 
>-Tivs  1831  and  1838  as  it  had  during  the  len  years  pro- 
wling 1 631,  the  above  sura  gives  an  average  of  is.  3d.  for 
.u!i  inhabitant.     These  averages  are  below  those  for  the 

i  hole  of  England  and  Wales. 
The  sum  raised  in  Nottinghamshire  for  poor-rate,  county- 

-  lie,  and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25th  of 

.lurch,  1833,  wsl  1 16.3BQ/.,  and  was  levied  upon  the  various 

U'ii'riptioni  of  property  as  follows:— 


On  land 

1 )  well  ing-hou  scs 

Mills,  factories,  fcc. 

Manorial  profits,  na 

ligations,  & 
Total 

of  paupers, 

£75,634 

34,4  04 

4,783 

c.     1,469 

14j. 

0 
13 
8 

amount  expended  na 
ir  ihe  relief  of  the  poo 
suits  of  law,  removal 
ii-  other  purposes 

116,380  13 

£74,702  10 

Etc,           3,705  11 

39,446     1 

Total  money  expended        117,914    2 

In  trie  returns  made  up"  in  subsequent  years  the  descrip- 
ns  of  property  assessed  are  not  specified.  In  the  years 
34,  1833,  and  1836,  there  were  raised  101,235/.  1-2*, 
a  13/.  6#.,  64,791/.  10*.,  and  the  expenditure  of  each 
n  from  1834  to  1838  was  as  follows: — 


•4  £100531 


The  saving  effected  in  the  whole  sura  expended  in  1838, 
-.  .-.imparcd  with  that  expended  in  1834,  was  therefore 
7,  'ill  1/.,  or  more  than  17  percent.;  and  the  sum  expended 
,r  ihe  relief  of  the  poor  in  1838  was  less  than  that  in 
1-34   by  10,027/.,  or  not  quite  17  percent. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Nottinghamshire,  as 
.-i-ertaincd  in  1836,  under  the  acts  3  and  4  William  IV., 
.  eo,  were  22;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  iheir 
liaise  was  302.  The  annual  income  arising  from  lulls  and 
.<ti-.li  composition  in  lieu  of  statute  duly,  in  183G,  was 
•<•/..  and  the  annual  expenditure  in  the  same  year  was 


£4,894  10 


Manual  labour 

Team  labour,  and  carriage  of  materials 

Materials  for  surface  repairs     . 

I, and  purchased 

Damages  done  in  obtaining  materials  . 

T,  udesmen's  bills         .  .  • 

Salaries  of  treasurer,  clerk,  and  surveyor 

Law  charges   .... 

lnloieslofdebt 

Improvements 

Debts  paid  off 

I  ncidenta]  expenses     . 

K-t. mated  value  of  statute  duty  per- 


The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  that  for 
lie  relief  of  the  poor,  was  15,532/.   lit.,  disbursed  as  fol- 

Hijilges,  building,  repairs,  &c  ■  £273    3 

(ie'iuU.  bouses  of  correction,   &c,  and 

uminlaining  prisoners    ;-      •  >-         3,437   12 

P.  C,  No.  1020. 


1,694 

14 

1,268 

18 

653 

16 

217 

17 

264 

19 

151 

10 

264 

5 

1.685 

0 

2,274 

9 

Prosecutions  .... 

Clerk  of  the  peace      .  .  , 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial     . 
Conveyance  or  convicts  . 
Vagrants,  apprehending  and  conveying 
Constables,  high  and  special 
Coroner*         .  .  .... 

Debt,  payment  of,  principal  and  interest 
Miscellaneous  .  .  . 


Total  expenditure  15,232  11 
The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  in 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
"334,  were  1227,  1657,  and  2255  respectively,  making  an 
.erage  of  1 75  annually  in  tho  first  period,  of  237  in  the 
second  period,  and  of  322  in  the  third  period.  Tbe  number 
of  persons  tried  at  quarter- sessions  in  each  of  the  years 
1831,  1832,  and  1833,  in  respect  to  which  any  costs 'were 
paid  out  of  tho  county  rales,  were  103,  108,  and  98  respec- 
tively. Among  the  persons  charged  with  offences  there 
^recommitted  for— 

133L  1B32.  1833. 

Felonies         .  .  95  104  93 

Misdemeanors  .843 

The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  same  years 
'as  123,  97,  and  98  respectively. 

IS31.  1KB.  ISO. 

The  number  convicted  was       101  93  87 

Acquitted         .  .  18  8  22 

Discharged  by  proclamation        7  5  4 

There   were  250  persons  charged   with   crimes    at   the 
ssizes  and  sessions  in  Nottinghamshire  in  1838.     Of  theso 
were  charged  with  offences  against  the  person,  only  I  of 
which  was  a  common  assault;    21  were  charged  with  of- 
fences against  property  committed  with  violence;  216  wi'h 
offences  against  property  committed  without  violence;  none 
were  charged  with  malicious  offences ;  and  4  were  charged 
with  various  misdemeanors. 
Of  the  whole  number  committed,  202  were  convicted,  33 
ore  acquitted,  2  were  not  prosecuted,  and  no  bill  was  found 
against  13.     Of  those  convicted,  1  was  sentenced  to  death, 
aud  had  his  punishment  commuted  to  one  year's  imprison- 
lent;    54  were  transported  for  various  periods;    18   were 
oprisoned  for  one  year;   and  127  fur  six  months  or  under; 
was  lined.     Of  the  whole  number  of  offenders,  217  were 
males  and  33  females;   80  could  neither  read  nor  write; 
145  could  read  and  write  imperfectly ;   20  could  read  and 
write  well ;    one  had  received  superior  instruction ;   and 
tbe  degree  of  instruction  of  the  remaining  4  could  not  be 
ascertained. 

Tho  number  of  persons  registered  to  vote  for  county 
members  in  1837  was  7010.  Of  these,  4419  were  frce- 
ers,  67  leaseholders,  477  copyholders,  1978  occupying 
tenants,  67  trustees,  and  2  mortgagees:  Wing  1  in  32  of 
the  whole  population,  and  I  in  8  of  the  maie  population 
twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831. 

Nottinghamshire  contains  six  savings'  banks:  the  num- 
ber of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20tb 
of  November,  in  each  of  the  following  years,  were  as 


£250,585      IT,  1,075 


*39.0U3      tASJ      ■«■.■.;*. 


>M      nt:,a 

137        KM 

2-«S        4 1. SOS 


W.605      29H.S*    : 


Erl'tration.—The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the 
Pari  lament  ary  Returns  on  Education  made  in  tho  session 
of  1 835. 
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School*. 

Scliolan 

Infant  schools           .             .             .34 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 

ages  from  2  to  7  years : — 

Males           .             . 

578 

Females 

639 

Sex  not  specified 

355 

Total. 


1,572 


19,867 


21,439 


Daily  schools  .  .  .647 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  4  to  14  years: — 

Males  .  .  9,670 

Females '     .  .  7,532 

Sex  not  specified      •  2,665 

Schools       .  .681 

Total  of  children  under  daily  in- 
struction .  , 
Sunday-schools                     .  366 
Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  from  4  to  15  years  * 

Males  •  .  14,085 

Females      .  .  13,953 

Sex  not  specified      .  4,132 

32,170 

Assuming  that  the  population  between  the  ages  of  2  and 
1 5  years  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  whole 
of  the  population  since  1821,  and  that  the  whole  population 
has  increased  in  the  same  ratio  since  1831  as  in  the  ten 
years  preceding  that  time,  the  approximate  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  15  years  thus  found 
residing  in  Nottinghamshire  in  1833  was  about  78,113. 
Twenty -three  Sunday-schools  are  returned  from  places 
where  no  other  school  exists,  and  the  children,  1335  in 
number,  who  are  instructed  therein  cannot  be  supposed 
to  attend  any  other  school;  at  all  other  places  Sunday- 
school  children  have'  opportunity  of  resorting  to  other 
schools  also,  but  in  what  number,  or  in  what  proportion 
duplicate  entry  of  the  same  children  is  thus  produced,  must 
remain  uncertain.  Seventeen  schools,  containing  938 
children,  which  are  both  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  are  re- 
turned from  various  places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  there- 
fore known  to  have  been  thus  far  created.  Making  allow- 
ance for  this  cause  therefore,  we  may  perhaps  fairly  estimate 
that  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  children  between  the  ages 
of  2  and  15  years  are  under  instruction  in  this  county. 

Maintenance  of  Schools. 


De»crip'»on 
Schools. 


Infant  Schools 

Dailv  School* 
S  inula  v  School* 


n-  __j_. .    n         t_  I     Bv  i-<vmcnl»     Subacrip.  and  pay 

Byendo-mctu.  By  ••ibSrr.,.tioi..l  fromVh„,ari.    „,,.„,  fr£m  >cho,»F 


Total. 


ara 


Scho- 
lars. 

Sclila. 

Scho- 
lar*. 

109 

1?2 

569 

2,166,    5.2  |13,637 
31,505 

33.780 


526    14.24/ 


The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statement,  are— 

-^  ..         ,       .  Scholar!. 

Daily-schools  .  .  21,  containing    1,134 

Sunday-schools  .  .  168  .  17,659 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are  — 
Infant  and  other  daily  schools  301,  containing  10,184 

Sunday-schools  247  22,745 

Twenty-eight  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the  number 
of  daily-schools  given  above.  No  school  in  this  county  ap- 
pears to  be  confined  to  the  children  of  parents  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  or  of  any  other  religious  denomination, 
such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  almost  every  instance 
especially  in  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  with  whom 
are  here  included  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Roman 
Catholics. 

Lending-libraries  of  hooks  are  attached  to  50  schools  in 
this  county. 

NOUN  (in  Grammar),  the  name  of  one  of  the  parts  of 
speech  into  which  grammarians  have  distributed  the  words 
of  a  language.  The  noun  generally  expresses  the  subject 
of  discourse,  or  the  name  (nomen)  of  the  thing  spoken  of,  as 
horse ,  table,  darkness,  &c. ;  but  it  may  also  be  used  as  the 
predicate,  as  in  the  sentence,  « Tin  is  a  metal,'  where  both 
•  tin  *  and  'metal'  are  nouns. 

So  far  as  rospecta  the  form  of  noons,  that  is,  the  sounds 


of  which  they  are  composed,  they  are  capable  of  c1as«ifi> 
tion  in  all  languages.     The  nature  of  this  classificat  i 
maybe  explained  from  examples  in  our  own   Uoi:ul( 
Many  nouns  are  simple  roots,  as  horse,  ship,  man,  u* 
while  others  are  formed  bv  adding  a  suffix  to  the  root  o; 
other  words.    [Notion,  Notional.] 

The  following  list  of  nouns,  formed  by  suffixes,  belonr 
the  Saxon  part  of  our  language.    A  few  example*  of  ti. 
suffix  are  given  in  order  to  show  the  use  of  each  suffix  xl  • 
clearly  :— 

Er.  Ster.  Ard.  Eer. 

build- er  game-ster  drunk-ard  mountain-*: 

box-er  malt-ster  slugg-ard  chariot-eer 

walk-er  song-ster  dast-ard  musket-ee; 

scoff-er  pun-ster  blink-ard  engineer 

Some  of  the  words  in  er,  ster,  and  other  term  in  a:  ■ 
have  a  corresponding  feminine  termination  in  ets,  u.  ; 
stress,  as  murderess,  songstress,  executrix.  The  teiic..: 
tion  ix  is  of  Latin  origin. 

Ling.  Kin.  Let. 

fat-ling  lamb-k  in  rivu  -let 

first-ling  pump-kin  cut-let 

dar-ling  (dear-ling)  pip-kin  stream-let 

fond-ling  manni-kin  islet 

These  three  terminations  generally,  but  not  always  fc-  •  - 
to  the  root  the  notion  of  small  new,  and  hence  they  U.  . 
to  the  class  called  diminutives. 

Dom.  Hood.  Ness. 

king-dom  hoy-hood  bad-nets 

wis-dom  child -hood  base-ne*s 

prince-dom  false-hood  cold- ne** 

thral-dom  man-hood  dsrk-nes» 

Rick — as  bishop-ric ;  Wick — as  bail- wick. 

Ship.  Th  (from  adjectives,  with     T  (mo*f'.< 

a  change  in  the  vowel).         partis.    * 

friend-ship  leng-th  zit-t 

hard-ship  bread-th  3r-: « 

partner-ship  dep-th  j'«v: 

court-ship  streng-th  \j.ei"-i 

The  following  terminations  are  of  Latin  and  G;*.. 
origin,  though  most  of  them  seem  to  have  come  th:  ... 
the  Norman  portion  of  our  language: — 

Acy.*  Affe.t  An  or  Ian.  Anet.  A:-- : 

cooipir  uej]  append-aga  P»fNUi  abundance  £#»*-i    *  * 

fallacy  band-Age  artisan  repentance  #.p^. 

•uprem-ary  brokerage  guardian  rcstsl-anea  w  .- 

lunacy  cord  age  tragedi-an  observ-anc*  t»    w 

Ary.  .  Ate,  Ence.  E    ^ 

api-ary  advoc-ate  conscience  ag-*3 

lumin-ary  potent- ate  consequ-ence  cieui-i 

emiss-ary  prim-ate  impotence  cuxw. 

libr-ary  gradu-ate  inference  ten-}  < 

Ent.  Ice.  Ics.  Ion. 

correspond-ent  mal-ice  ethics  adopt- i<r 

presid-ent  just-ice  opt-ics  antmat 

stud-en  t  avarice  mechan-ics  anticipa: 

ag-ent  coward-ice  phys-ics  corrupt  ^ 

Ism.  1st  Ment  On. 

atheism  bapt-ist  allurement  audit-  . 

bapt-ism  de-ist  enjoy-ment  net  cr> 

critic-ism  flor-ist  entice-ment  direct-.- 

fanatic-ism  fatal-ist  frag-ment  deposit 

Or  or  Tor.  Tude.  Ty.  Unu 

correct-or  alti-tude  facili-ty        depart-un 

inspect-or         forti-tude  liber- ty         figure 

jur-or  gratitude  plen-ty         hterat-urv 

edit-or  lati-tude  civili-ty        press- ur* 

The  preceding  list  contains  the  majority  of  the  Urrr 
tions  of  nouns  in  the  English  language  which    arv 
simple  roots.    The  number,  case,  and  gender  of  not-  - 
general  are  explained  in  the  articles  Number,  Dvai  >  \ 
ber,  Gender,  Ablative  and  Accusative  Casus. 

NOUREDDIN    (Malek-al-Adel    Nooreddevn     V 
mood),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  powerful   . 
Moslem  rulers  of  Syria  in  the  age  of  theCrusatU*.  ' 
a.d.  1117,  a.h.  511,   was  a  younger  son  of  Axxut<!  ^ 

•  Usually  formrd  from  adjectives  in  ait.  as  acciir-aie,  acenr-ecy. 

|  Apparently  from  the  barbarous  l-atin  aofrs*. 

}  Usually  formed  from  adjectiytt  in  ant,  as  abwsd-aat, 
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throughout  his  dominion*,  and  even  in  the  holy  cities  of 
Mekka  and  Medina,  which  Tooran-shah,  brother  of  Salah- 
ed-deen,  had  reduced  as  dependencies  of  Egypt ;  hut  the 
power  and  glory  of  Noor-ed-deen  had  now  attained  their 
highest  pitch,  the  three  remaining  years  of  his  life  were 
unmarked  by  any  memorable  achievement,  and  disquieted 
by  forebodings  of  the  future  downfal  of  his  house  by  the 
ambition  of  Salah-ed-deen,  who,  though  still  ostensibly 
acting  as  his  lieutenant,  and  making  public  professions  of 
loyalty  and  obedience,  had  in  fact  become  independent 
master  of  Egypt,  and  eluded  or  disregarded  all  the  orders 
of  his  nominal  sovereign.  The  reluctance  of  Salah-ed-deen 
to  join  his  forces  with  those  of  Noor-ed-deen  in  an  expedi- 
tion which  the  former  had  planned  against  the  fortress  of 
Karak,  or  Mont-Royal,  at  length  brought  these  smoulder- 
ing jealousies  to  the  verge  of  an  open  rupture ;  and  Noor- 
ed-deen  was  preparing*  to  march  into  Egypt  to  reduce  or 
expel  his  refractory  vassal,  when  an  attack  of  quinsey  ter- 
minated his  life  at  Damascus,  May  26,  1173  (Shawal  21, 
569).  His  son  Malek-al-Salah  Ismail,  a  youth  eleven  years 
old,  succeeded  to  the  titular  sovereignty  of  his  extensive 
dominions ;  but  was  speedily  stripped  by  Salah-ed-deen  of 
Damascus  and  the  greater  part  of  Syria,  and  died  eight 
years  afterwards,  reduced  to  the  sovereignty  of  Aleppo  and 
its  dependencies,  which  were  then  absorbed,  after  an  ineffec- 
tual attempt  to  claim  them  on  the  part  of  his  cousins,  the 
atabeks  of  Moossool,  into  the  wide  spread  realm  of  Salah- 
ed-deen.  Noor-ed-deen  is  described  by  Abulfeda  as  tall 
and  well  proportioned  in  person,  of  olive  complexion,  and 
with  little  or  no  beard ;  in  the  estimate  of  his  character  he 
has  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  unite  the  suffrages  of  his 
adversaries  to  those  of  his  friends :  William  of  Tyre  ('  Gesta 
Dei  per  Francos')  describes  '  Noradin *  as  •  a  prudent  and 
discreet  man,  who  feared  God  according  to  the  faith  of  his 
people  ;'  and  the  eulogies  of  the  Moslem  writers  prove  that 
the  titles  of  Malek-al-Adel  (the  just  prince)  and  Noor-ed- 
deen  (Light  of  the  Faith),  were  not  idle  or  groundless  as- 
sumptions. With  the  constant  practice  of  the  two  princely- 
virtues  most  esteemed  in  the  East,  justice  and  liberality,  he 
combined  the  strictest  attention  to  the  duties  prescribed  by 
his  faith ;  and  while  wearing  neither  silk  nor  gold,  nor  ex- 
pending on  his  dress  or  nourishment  more  than  the  fifth 
which  was  his  just  share  of  the  spoil,  he  distributed  every 
month  5000  dinars  among  the  poor,  and  munificently  main- 
tained the  hospitals  and  charitable  foundations  throughout 
his  dominions.  The  Dar-al-Adl,  or  chamber  of  justice, 
which  he  established  to  control  the  excesses  of  bis  military 
chiefs  and  their  retainers,  was  the  terror  of  the  great  and 
tho  refuge  of  the  poor ;  and  such  was  the  affection  which 
his  subjects  bore  to  his  memory,  that,  some  years,  after  his 
death,  his  name  was  invoked  in  the  streets  of  Damascus  by 
an  oppressed  suitor,  who  thus  obtained  from  the  reigning 
monarch  the  redress  which  had  been  previously  denied 
him.  Abulfeda  sums  up  his  character  by  declaring  that 
his  virtues  were  both  too  numerous  and  too  splendid  to  be 
comprehended  within  the  limits  of  his  history ;  and  the 
sentence  of  future  ages,  which  has  placed  him  among  the 
number  of  the  Moslem  saints,  has  ratified  the  judgment  of 
hi*  turn  temporaries.  (Abulfeda;  Abul-Faraj  ;  De  Guignes, 
Hitl'rire  art  Huns;  D'Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orient.;  Von 
II « rumor,  History  rifthe  Assassins.) 

NOUREDDIN  (Malek-al-Afdal  Noor-ed-deen  Ali),  the 
«M<i4t  of  the  seventeen  sons  of  Salah-ed-deen;  born  ad. 
1170,  A.K.  565.  In  the  partition  of  his  father's  extensive 
dominions,  which  followed  his  death  in  1193,  Damascus  and 
ft'iiithern  Syria  with  Palestine  fell  to  the  lot  of  Noor-ed- 
tU*tn ;  but  in  the  dissensions  which  soon  followed,  he  was 
•OjmmmI  of  his  kingdom  by  his  uncle  Seif-ed-deen  Abubekr 
(if*  Haphadin  of  Christian  writers),  and  his  brother  Othman, 
•til fan  of  Egypt  (1 196).  In  a  poetical  address  to  the  caliph 
Nasser,  be  lamented  the  similarity  of  his  own  fate  to  that  of 
the  caliph  Ali  Ebn  Abu-Taleb  (his  namesake)  in  being  thus 
excluded  from  his  rights  by  Abubekr  and  Othman;  tho 
caliph  in  his  reply  consoled  him  by  the  assurance  that  in  him 
he  should  find  the  Nasser  (protector)  whom  Ali  had  sought 
in  vain  ;  but  the  intercession  of  the  caliph  was  unavailing  to 
procure  the  restitution  of  any  part  of  his  territories;  in 
1198  however,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  sultan  of 
Egypt,  Noor-ed-deen  became  atabek,  or  guardian,  to  his 

•  D'Herbelot  (001.  Or.,  art,  *  Nonrcddta*}  uyt,  *  JI«  entered  Egypt  at  tho 
■4  of.  a  powerful  Army,  eaxriad  the  capital  by  assault,  and  constrained  Sala- 
,  braea  aa  be  was.  to  ly  before  him.;'  but  this  it  one  of  those  inaccuracies  j 
kh  disfigure  that  valuable  compilation,  ! 


infant  nephew  Malek-al-Mansor,  and  attempted,  by  ti*e?  *  «; 
of  another  brother,  the  sultan  of  Aleppo,  to  recover  Dai-    - 
cus  from  his  uncle ;   but  the  expedition  failed,  and  Sti: 
deen  retaliated  by  invading  Egypt,  and  expelled  both  t 
young  sultan  and  his  guardian.    The  unfortunate  No*  r-. 
deen  now  retired  to  Samosata,  where  he  died,  appaitr. 
without  issue,  a.d.  1224,  a.h.  621.    He  is  genera  I U  v  . 
tioned  by  Eastern  writers  under  his  assumed  title  ofMa..» 
al-Afdal  (the  excellent  prince). 

NOUREDDIN,  or    NOOR-ED-DEEN    ARSLA' 
SHAH,  atabek,  or  prince,  of  Moossool  and  Mesopotamia, 
the  family  of  Zenghi,  and  grand-nephew  of  the   faro- 
Noor-ed-deen,  sultan  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus,  sucrer 
his  father,  Azz-ed-deen  Massood,  a.d.  1 193,  a.h.  5*v  < 
year  of  the  death  of  Salah-ed-deen).    During  a  retg*. 
eighteen  years,  he  re-established  in  some  measure  the 
clining  power  of  his  house,  and  compelled  the  minor  pn: 
of  his  family,  who  occupied  appanages  on  the  front  <.-> 
his  territories,  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy  as  lord  r  i  : 
mount.    An  attack  with  which  he  and  his  relative  K  . 
ed-deen,  prince  of  Sandjar,  were  threatened  in  1 201'  fr 
the  overwhelming  power  of  Seif-ed-deen,  brother  of  Sa  . 
ed-deen,  was  averted  by  the  mediation  of  the  caliph  of  B». 
dad;  and  Noor-ed-deen  died  the  next  year,  a.d.  l*2lo.  . 
607,  regretted  by  his  subjects  as  a  mild  and  bertefi  - 
ruler.    His  son  Azi-ed-deen,  after  a  reign  of  between  ** .  ■ 
and  eight  years,  was  succeeded  by  an  infant  son  beanr^ 
title  of  Noor-ed-deen  Arslan  IL,  who  survived  onl>  it  • 
months.    (Abulfeda;  Abul-Faraj;  De  Guignes.) 

NOUREDDIN  (Malek-al-Manssor  Noor-ed-deen  A 
the  second  sultan  of  the  dynasty  of  Tartar  or  Baharite  M . 
lukes  in  Egypt,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  emir*  a: 
the  assassination  of  tiis  father,  Ibek,  a.d.  1257,  a.r~  6;. 
the  age  of  fifteen.    (Makrizi.  In  the  Latin  version  att.u  • 
to  Carlyle's  edition  of  the  '  Maured-Allatafet,*  his  act 
inadvertently  given  as  twenty-five,  but  the  Arabic  ;r- 
agrees  with  Makrizi.)    His  short  reign  of  two  year*  * . 
troubled  by  continual  feuds  among  the  Mamluke  ca 
tains,  and  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Ayoobite  print: . 
Syria  to  recover  the  lost  sway  of  their  family  in  Egypt ;  i 
the  apprehension  of  an  irruption  of  the  Moguls  nnder  Hub* . 
who  had  taken  Bagdad  and  destroyed  the  caliphate,  s>b  »» 
the  necessity  of  substituting  a  ruler  of  matured  year*  .  . 
experience.  The  emir  Kotuz  accordingly  assumed  the  r* 
of  government,  a.d.  1259,  a.h.  657,  and  no  more  is  hear. 
Noor-ed-deen. 

NOVA  SCOTIA,  a  British  colony  in  North  Anxr-x 
situated  between  43°  20'  and  46°  N.  lat  and  betweu 
and  66°  20'  W.  long.     It  is  surrounded  by  the  sea,  exc*  y.  . 
its  north-western  extremity,  where  the  isthmus  of  Chirr  r- 
which  is  nearly  eleven  miles  across,  unites  it  to  New  %/  . 
wick.  On  the  west  side  of  Nova  Scotia  is  the  Bay  of  F.- 
on  the  south  and  east  the  Atlantic ;  on  the  north  it  is  d.  % 
from  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  by  the  Gut  of  Cans©,  a  v 
about  twenty-one  miles  in  length,  and  varying  from  i  - 
to  a  mile  and  half  in  width;  and  from  Prince  Ed«. 
Island  by  Northumberland  Strait,  which  ia  about  ]  4  c 
wide  at  the  narrowest  place  between  Nova  Scotia  ar. : 
island.    Its  extreme  length,  from  Cape  Canso  on  the  r  -' 
Cape  St.  Mary's  on  the  west,  is  280  miles.     Its  dm 
varies  from  about  50  to  100  miles.  It  contains  nearly  i 
square  miles,  or  almost  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  In4ai  . 

Coast. — Along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  from   <. 
Canso  to  Cape  Sable,  the  coast  is  rocky  and  rather  : 
though  steep  cliffs  rarely  occur.    This  coast-line  is  indt 
by  numerous  inlets,  which  penetrate  into  the  rocky  o»-    • 
from  three  to  fifteen  miles,  and  form  a  great  number  1 1' 
and  safe  harbours.    The  shores  are  lined  with  rock>  - 
thousands  of  islets,  between  which  and  tbe  coe*i 
ing  the  most  boisterous  weather  small  vessels  sail  in  »» 
water,  while  there  is  a  heavy  sea  in  the  open  ocean.    1 . 
is  deep  water  almost  without  exception  close  Co  the  •. 
and  islands  and  in  the  harbours.  The  most  extensive «. 
inlets  are  Halifax  Harbour;  Margarets  Bay,  which  * 
than  two  miles  broad  at  the  entrance,  but  widens  to  a  x  i  - 
and  is  fourteen  long;  and  Mahon  Bay,  separated  from  Biu- 
ret's by  the  lofty  peninsula  of  Aspotagoen,  which  is  aU» '      • 
miles  wide  and  twelve  deep,  and  contains  above  200  t^au 
and  Shelburne  Harbour.  The  coast  along  the  south- vc«.« 
extremity  of  the  province,  between  Cape  Sable  and  t 
St.  Mary's,  resembles  the  southern  shores.  Cape  St^ltsi 
on  the  south  and  Briar's  Island  on  the  north  form  Cm 
trance  of  St,  Mary's  Bay,  which  is  35  milts  deep  and  L 
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com  mu  neat  ion  between  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  Halifax  has 
been  established  for  ships  drawing  not  more  than  eight  feet 
of  water. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  colder  than  that  of  England, 
but  it  varies  considerably  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Along  the  southern  and  western  coast  there  are 
several  harbours  which  are  never  froien ;  but  the  harbour 
of  Pictou,  on  Northumberland  Strait,  is  usually  closed 
by  ice  for  four  months.  In  Argyle  Bay,  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula,  the  thermometer  sometimes  sinks 
to  zero,  and  in  summer  it  rises,  though  rarely,  above  80° ; 
yet  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  stated  to  be  48°,  or  only 
two  degrees  less  than  that  of  London.  Along  the  northern 
coast  however  the  frost  generally  continues  from  the  end  of 
December  to  the  beginning  of  April,  and  sometimes  longer; 
and  during  this  time  there  are  very  heavy  falls  of  snow. 
The  spring,  as  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  is  very 
short.  As  soon  as  the  frost  and  snow  disappear,  the  country 
is  clothed  with  a  vigorous  vegetation,  and  the  heat  becomes 
sensible,  though  it  is  never  oppressive,  even  in  August, 
when  it  is  greatest.  The  autumn  is  the  finest  portion  of 
the  year,  on  account  of  the  constancy  of  the  weather  and 
the  moderate  temperature.  In  November  or  December  the 
rains  set  in :  these  months  and  April  are  the  most  rainy 
part  of  the  year,  but  in  general  the  quantity  of  rain  which 
falls  is  moderate.  Fogs  prevail  on  the  southern  shores  and 
at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Fundy  in  June,  July,  and 
August,  but  they  do  not  extend  far  inland.  The  climate  is 
everywhere  very  healthy. 

Productions. — Wheat  is  grown  on  the  better  lands,  but  if 
not  cultivated  with  care  it  does  not  succeed.  The  quantity 
grown  is  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  colony, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  flour  is  imported.  Indian 
corn  is  extensively  cultivated  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
though  it  is  not  much  used  as  an  article  of  food.  Rye, 
oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  are  the  principal  articles  which 
are  raised.  Turnips,  beans,  and  buckwheat  are  also  gene- 
rally cultivated.  As  the  cattle  are  housed  in  winter,  the 
culture  of  grasses  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  agricul- 
ture. There  aro  extensive  orchards  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
and  in  the  country  which  surrounds  the  Basin  of  Mines ; 
and  the  cider,  which  forms  a  considerable  article  of  export, 
is  inferior  to  none  in  America.  Peaches  and  grapes  ripen 
in  ordinary  seasons  without  any  artificial  aid. 

Cattle  and  sheep  are  very  numerous,  especially  in  the 
country  about  the  Basin  of  Mines  and  along  the  northern 
shores.  Beef  and  butter  make  a  considerable  article  of 
export.  The  fleece  of  the  sheep,  which  is  tolerably  fine,  is 
used  for  domestic  purposes.  Horses  are  not  numerous,  and 
the  breed  is  indifferent.    Hogs  are  tolerably  numerous. 

The  forests  are  one  of  the  sources  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country ;  they  consist  of  pine,  birch,  oak,  hemlock,  beech, 
ash,  maple,  and  elm,  all  of  which  make  articles  for  exporta- 
tion :  there  are  other  trees  of  great  beauty,  but  less  value. 
The  wild  animals  are  the  moose-deer,  bear,  tiger-cat,  fox, 
marten,  otter,  mink,  beaver,  musk-rat,  porcupine,  racoon, 
weasel,  squirrel,  and  hare ;  all  of  which,  except  the  two  last, 
have  decreased  very  rapidly  in  number.  The  lakes  and  rivers 
abound  with  fish,  and  the  sea  along  the  coast  contains  abun- 
dance of  cod,  mackerel,  herring,  shad,  ale  wives,  salmon, 
halibut,  sturgeon,  sole,  and  some  other  fish  of  less  value ;  lob- 
sters, oysters,  and  different  kinds  of  shell-fish  are  abundant. 
Perhaps  one-third  of  the  population  subsists  on  the  produce 
of  the  fisheries,  which  are  carried  on  along  the  shores  and 
on  the  coast  of  Labrador. 

The  eastern  portion  of  Nova  Scotia  is  very  rich  in  mine- 
rals. Coal  has  been  discovered  at  least  in  ten  places 
between  the  isthmus  of  Chignecto  and  Merigomish,  and  the 
great  coal-field  of  Pictou  occupies  an  area  of  more  than  one 
hundred  square  miles ;  the  seams  vary  in  thickness  from 
one  to  fifty  feet;  the  seam  at  the  Albion  coal-mine  is  more 
than  fifty  feet  in  thickness ;  it  consists  of  several  distinct 
layers ;  the  upper  or  main  layer  being  generally  thirty-six 
feet  thick.  Great  quantities  of  coal  are  shipped  from 
Pictou  to  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  steam-vessels. 
Iron-ore  abounds  in  the  same  district,  but  it  is  not  worked ; 
it  is  also  found  in  abundance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Anna- 
polis Basin,  on  the  banks  of  the  small  river  called  Moose, 
where  it  is  worked  by  the  Annapolis  Iron  Mining  Company ; 
the  ore  is  very  good.  Indications  of  copper  and  lead  occur 
along  Northumberland  Strait.  Above  100,000  tons  of  gypsum 
are  annually  shipped  to  the  United  States  for  manure ;  it 
occun  in  several  places,  and  is  extensively  worked  on  the , 


shores  of  the  Basin  of  Mines,  Cumberland  Bum,  u.  >. 
George's  Bay.  Salt-springs  are  numerous  in  tU  >7 
western  district,  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  tbe  mni-:  .; 
recess  of  Cobequid  Bay  to  Pictou.  Slate,  freestom.  -, 
grindstone  are  worked  in  several  places,  princid.i  ■ 
domestic  use ;  grindstones  are  annually  exported  u  . 
amount  of  10,000/.  to  the  United  States. 

Population,  tyc. — The  population  of  the  peninsuU  »f  N  . 
Scotia,  which  in  1817  amounted  to  64,913,  hadinfr>4« 
123,848  in   1827,'  since  which  year  no  cen»us  U« 
taken:   this  increase  was  equal  to  rather  more  ihiu  s  •• 
cent,  annually,  some  part  of  which  was  caused  by  mz .-. 
tion,  but  to  what  extent  is  not  known.    The  divu  n.  .■: 
population  among  the  different  counties  and  distn  >  -*.. 
in  1827,  as  follows* — 

Malet.       Feaaki      T. 

Halifax  County  :— 

Peninsula  of  Halifax       •  6,867  7,572     U, . 

District  of  Halifax  .  5,178  4,959     1 

District  of  Colchester        •  3,921  3,782 

District  of  Pictou  .  7,262  6,687      ;. 

Hants  County          .  .  4,520  4,10?      • 

King's  County         .  .  5,293  4,915     ,  . 

Annapolis  County  .  .  7,491  7,170 

Shelburne  County  .  .  6,133  5,8*5 

Queen's  County      .  .  2,187  2,03* 

Lunenburg  County  •  4,846  4,559 

Cumberland  County  .  2,853  2,563 

Sydney  County       •  .  6,685  6,075     :: 

63.536      60,312     1.    - 

The  number  of  births  in  the  year  1827  wis  4^3.  o: 
27;  the  number  of  marriages  was  945,  or  1  in  Hi.* 
deaths  1908,  or  1  in  65,  which  last  proportion, if  tic:. 
ters  are  correctly  kept,  indicates  great  salubrity  to  u .. 
mate. 

The  population  of  the  colony  is  of  a  mixed  charts: 
consists  of  four  distinct  classes :  the  Indians,  orsb:.. 
— part  of  the  tribe  of  Micmacs — uho  do  not  exceed  <-■ 
number;  free  negroes,  of  whom  there  are  about  20u.  ' 
dians,  descendants  of  the  French,  by  whom  the  count?  • 
partially  settled  before  its  conquest  by  the  Ed?!  ^  : 
whose  numbers  do  not  much  exceed  6000 ;  tbe  rent 
class,  who  form  the  main  body  of  the  population,  a ' 
descendants  of  colonists  from  Germany,  of  refugee  iv». 
from  the  former  British  provinces  of  North  Arat:.- 
emigrants  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  b~ . 
especially  from  Scotland.     The  Acadians  are  R^nx  ■•• 
tholics  ;    they  settle  together  as  much  as  possible.  j** 
their  religion,  language,  and  customs,  and  never  inwr . 
with  their  Protestant  neighbours:  the  descendant* 
ther  nations  are  so  mixed   together  that  all  d»:i 
haracteristics  are  lost. 
Acadia  was  the  name  given  to  Nova  Scotia  and  tt.  • 
jacent  countries  when  they  were  under  the  dom.. 
France. 

The  province  is  divided  into  nine  counties,  vy\  • 
the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  which  is  included  »iu»' 
vernment.    These  counties,  which  have  already  \^ 
merated,  are  subdivided  into  -J3  townships,  w  hi '- 
all  of  equal  extent;  their  inhabitants  meet  togetK" 
thorise  the  raising  of  money  for  local  purposes. 

Halifax,  the  capital  of  the  prownre,  in  44*  b\- 
and  63°  38'  W.  long.,  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a 
summit  of  which  is  240  feet  above  the  sea.  It  stai.  "- 
western  side  of  the  harbour,  which  is  spacious  s 
accessible  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.    There  is  *\  w 
it  for  1000  vessels  to  rido  in  safety.  It  is  enteral  b-  •' 
sixteen  miles  long,  which  terminates  in  a  sb*:  ■• 
called  Bedford  Ba^in,  the  area  of  which  is  ten  «p-** 
The  mouth  is  protected  by  a  small  island  form)",;  '* 
sages  into  the  harbour,  one  of  which,  the  easter:.  ; 
can  be  used  only  by  small  vessels.     Opposite  tu  il" '  • 
another  small  island,  George  Island,  which  is  strut . 
fled.    The  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  ihe  sin*  * 
the  most   part  paved   or    macadamised.     Inch.    . 
suburbs,  the  town  is  two  miles  long  and  half  a  n»«- 
it  contains  2  churches,  I  Roman  Catholic  chape). » 
chapels  for  Protestant  dissenters.  The  *  Provide  Bi 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a  handsome  well-built 
of  freestone,  140  feet  long,  70  feet  wide,  and  4-  k- 
It  contains  tbe  chambers  of  meeting  for  the  Un- 
dies, the  custom-house,  the  cilices  of  the  prolines  e 
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covers  tome  parts  of  the  surface,  consists  only  oflichens'and 
mosses.  White  bears,  foxes,  walrusses  or  morses,  and  seals 
abound,  as  well  as  rein-deer  and  water-fowl.  The  islands 
are  frequently  visited  by  fishermen  from  Arkangel  and 
other  places  in  order  to  take  the  walrus.  Nova  Zembla  first 
became  known  by  the  voyage  of  Steven  Burough  (1556), 
but  had  previously  been  visited  by  the  Russians.  The 
Dutchman,  William  Barentz,  passed  the  winters  of  1596-7 
in  Icy  Haven,  near  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the 
island.  The  Russian  government  in  recent  times  has  sent 
several  expeditions  to  explore  the  islands,  as  already  ob- 
served, but  they  have  not  yet  completely  succeeded  in  this 
object  (Barrow's  Chronological  History  of  Voyages  into 
the  Arctic  Regions ;  London  Geog,  Journal,  vol.  viii.) 

NOVACULl'NA  (Benson),  the  name  of  a  conchifer  be- 
longing to  the  Solen  family.    [Solenidjb.] 

NOV  AXIS,  the  literary  name  assumed  by  Friedrich 
von  Hardenberg,  who  was  born  in  1772,  at  a  family  estate 
in  Mansfeld.  His  father,  Baron  von  Hardenberg,  had  been 
a  soldier  in  his  youth,  and  was  director  of  the  Saxon  salt- 
works. Himself  and  his  wife,  the  mother  of  Novalis,  be- 
longed to  the  religious  society  of  Hernhuters.  Novalis 
was  the  eldest  of  eleven  children,  and  was  very  delicate  in 
his  earlier  years.  He  was  of  a  dreamy  nature,  and  displayed 
no  extraordinary  talent,  till  a  dangerous  illness,  which  at- 
tacked him  in  his  ninth  year,  and  could  only  be  cured  by 
painful  remedies,  awoke  him  from  a  kind  of  intellectual 
slumber,  and  he  appeared  thenceforward  as  a  lively  and 
intelligent  child.  His  diligence  was  great,  and  in  his  twelfth 
year  he  possessed  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and 
some  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language.  He  displayed  a 
great  predilection  for  tales  (Mdhrchen),  some  of  which  he 
invented  for  the  amusement  of  his  brothers.  In  1 789  he 
attended  a  gymnasium,  and  in  the  following  year  went  to 
study  at  Jena,  where  he  remained  till  1792,  when  he  went 
with  his  brother  Erasmus  to  the  university  of  Leipzig.  In 
the  succeeding  year  he  removed  to  Wittenberg,  where  his 
studies  were  completed. 

At  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with  Frederic  Schlegel, 
and  also  with  Fichte,  whose  system  of  philosophy,  called  the 
Wissenschafislehre,  he  studied  with  ardour.  On  leaving 
Wittenberg  he  went  to  Arnstadt,  to  attend  for  the  first  time 
to  practical  business.  He  soon  became  acquainted  with  a 
neighbouring  lady,  called  by  his  biographer  Sophia  von  K., 
of  whom  he  became  violently  enamoured.  In  1795  he 
went  to  Weissenfels,  and  was  made  auditor  of  the  depart- 
ment of  which  his  father  was  director.  The  death  of  Sophia 
and  of  his  brother  Erasmus,  both  in  the  year  1797,  was  a 
great  shock  to  Novalis ;  he  however  pursued  his  business 
with  activity,  and  it  is  about  this  time  that  his  •  Hymns  to 
Night'  aro  supposed  to  have  been  written. 

In  1798  he  was  betrothed  to  a  lady  called  Julia  von  Ch., 
and  about  this  time  he  wrote  his  '  Pupils  at  Sais.' 

Returning  to  Jena,  he  became  acquainted  with  August 
Wilhelm  Schlegel,  and  with  Tieck,  the  romance  writer,  and 
author  of  the  biography  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  all 
the  information  that  we  have  respecting  the  life  of  Novalis. 
In  1800  the  romance '  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen'  was  com- 
menced by  Novalis,  and  was,  as  he  explains  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Tieck,  designed  to  be  an  apotheosis  of  poesy. 
This  singular  work  was  never  finished,  although  the  plan  of 
its  conclusion  is  preserved.  The  hero,  Heinrich,  is  an  old 
German  poet,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  author  of  the 
'  Nibelungen-lied,'  and  the  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  show 
the  whole  world,  with  every  profession  and  pursuit,  on  its 
poetical  side.  It  would  little  suit  most  romance  readers,  as 
the  story  is  too  wild  to  be  interesting,  and  is  merely  a  thread 
to  connect  the  author's  own  thoughts  and  opinions.  The 
conclusion  of  the  work,  as  given  by  rough  notes,  was  to  have 
been  eccentric  even  for  a  German  enthusiast.  Heinrich 
was  to  have  come  into  a  land  where  men,  beasts,  minerals, 
and  even  tones  and  colours  held  converse,  where  the  world 
of  tales  (Marchenwelt)  was  to  become  visible,  and  the  real 
world  to  be  considered  as  a  tale.  It  may  be  observed  that 
Novalis  regarded  the  Mahrchen,  or  popular  traditions,  with 
singular  respect,  and  discerned  in  them,  or  fancied  he  dis- 
cerned, a  deep  meaning.  He  was  accustomed,  says  his  bio- 
grapher, to  regard  the  most  ordinary  occurrence  as  a  miracle, 
and  the  supernatural  as  something  ordinary. 

In  1800  he  was  subject  to  spitting  blood,  and  fell  into  a 
weak  state.  The  books  which  he  then  constantly  studied 
were  the  Bible,  and  the  works  of  Zinzendorf  and  Lavater. 
Me  loved  to  talk  of  all  his  projected  works,  and  professed 


that  he  now  for  the  first  time  knew  what  poesy  vw,  ax : 
designed  to  re-write  'Ofterdingen.'    On  the  19th  Mir 
1 80 1 ,  he  died,  in  the  presence  of  his  friend  Frederic  SchU . 
before  he  had  completed  his  29th  year. 

Novalis  is  a  writer  who  will  either  be  read  with  som*  •  - 
gree  of  enthusiasm  or  not  read  at  alL    Hence  while  ala 
idolised  by  the  partisans  of  the  romantic  school  he  ts  a- . 
tioned  with  a  kind  of  benevolent  contempt  by  the  oppon* 
of  that  schooL    His  imagination  and  enthusiasm  axe  ?  - 
boundless:  he  darts  from  prodigy  to  prodigy  with  a  <xi. . 
that  cannot  be  followed,  unless  the  reader  allows  him*c-' 
sympathise  with  the  author.    The  effects  of  the  ideal  pi 
sophy  of  Fichte,  and  the  love  of  tales  so  predominant  u; 
romantic  school,  are  plainly  discernible  in  Novalis**  «.-• 
He  had  literally  constructed  an  unreal  world  of  bts  ** 
and  seems  to  have  breathed  an  atmosphere  utterly  u 
that  of  the  actual  world.    A  desire  of  combining  rcl  i*. 
fervency  with  philosophy  is  also  apparent;  and  thas  : 
combination  of  speculation  and  enthusiasm  which  a  1 
in  the  writings  of  the  Alexandrian  Platoniats  and  th*  .V 
tics  was  very  acceptable  to  him.  The  *  Hymns  to  Night.' . 
the  latter  part  of  '  Ofterdingen,'  are  equally  remariuU.  ' 
the  vast  power  manifested  in  the  construction  and  the  . 
ness  of  the  construction  itself,  while  here  and  ihert 
acuteness  of  some  remarks  is  not  to  be  mistaken    1- 
'  Pupils  at  Sais'  is  another  fragment  of  a  romance,  tit 
ject  of  which  was  to  reveal  Novalis's  views  of  pb-» 
science,  for  which  and  mathematics  he  bad  a  great  t*- 
If  however  the  works  above  mentioned  are  remark**. 
singular  combination,  his  spiritual  songs  ('  Geistliche  L« 
are  no  less  so  for  their  perfect  simplicity  and  pure  tr  .- 
devotion.     They  are  indeed  complete  gems  of  nv. 
poetry.    The  posthumous  works  of  Novalis  contain  r  -  - 
rous  aphorisms,  which  show  the  direction  of  his  *tu'3> 
most  remarkable  turn  of  thought,  and  a  love  of  sur 
paradox,  combined  with  singular  acuteness.      The  i 
works  of  Novalis  were  collected  and  edited  by  bi»  h 
Tieck  and  F.  Schlegel,  with  a  biography  prefixed  t 
former.    The  edition  has  been  reprinted  at  Pans,  ■• 
vol.  8vo. 

NOVA'RA,  the  Province  of,  in  the  Sardinian  terr: 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of  PalUiiii 
the  east  by  the  river  Ticino,  which  divides  it  frum  •' 
trian  Lombard y,  on  the  south  by  the  province  of  M< 
and  on  the  west  by  the  provinces  of  Vercelli  and  Val  •   >  » 
It  is  about  35  miles  in  length  and  15  in  breadth,  a*>< 
sists  in  a  great  measure  of  a  plain  between  the  river  *  K 
to  the  west  and  Ticino  to  the  east,  which  is  crosied 
length  from  north  to  south  by  the  Agogna,  likewise  an  £ 
of  the  Po.    The  northern  part  of  the  province  e\u 
the  hills  which  border  on  the  lakes  Maggiore  ai*i 
The  population  is  134,000,  distributed  among  93  couu. 
(Serristori,  Saggio  Statistico  aV Italia)    The  countn 
part  of  the  plain  of  the  Po,  and  is  very  pioducc\ .   - 
cially  in  corn,  rice,  wine,  hemp,  and  silk.     Abunu^ 
poultry  and  pigs  arc  reared. 

The  chief  town,  Novara,  a  bishop's  see,  is  situs:? 
hill  at  the  foot  of  which  Hows  the  Agogna ;  it  is  fort.f.  -~ 
the  circumference  of  its  ramparts  is  nearly  two  mil' ^  * 
from  a  distance,  the  town  with  its  numerous  sU*t  * 
pears  more  considerable  than  it  really  is.    It  is  ho«  - 
place  of  some  importance,  though  old  looking  and    ~ 
larly  built:  it  has  many  churches  and  convents*  a  gym r.. 
a  clerical  seminary,  two  hospitals,  a  library  in  the  l  i 
house,  several  palaces,  especially  that  of  the  m>b:« 
Bellini,  a  handsome  square,  a  theatre,  and  15,30c  _  - 
ants,  including  its  communal  territory;  aconsiderab  -  • 
is  carried  on  in  silk  and  agricultural  produce,     The 
of  S.  Gaudenzio  contains  several  valuable  paintings.    •. 
Prina.  minister  of  finance  of  the  late  kingdom  ofJtalt 
Napoleon,  who  was  murdered  by  the  mob  at  Milan  " 
was  a  native  of  Novara.   Luigi  Bossi,  the  author  of  ■- 
General  History  of  Italy  existing,  in  19  volume*  * 
of  several    other  works,  was  also  a  native  of  t 
vince.    The  high  road  from  Turin  to  Milan  passes  t. 
Novara. 

The  other  towns  of  the  province  are — 1,  Botgoccs  i 
the  north  part  of  the  province,  not  far  from  the  laic*  ' 
giore  and  Orta,  a  well-built  bustling  little  town,  w; 
inhabitants;  2,  Oleggio,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  " 
with  G900  inhabitants;   3,  Trecate,  in  the  south  for 
province,  with  4200  inhabitants;  4,  Ca mere,  with 
habitants;   5,  Orta,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake 
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Those  who  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  all  literary  compo- 
sition as  depending  for  its  changes  on  that  prevalent  tone 
and  character  of  society,  which  are  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  will  easily  allow  that  imagi- 
native writings  are  not  excepted  from  the  general  rule ;  that 
they  are  in  fact  the  expression  of  the  age  in  which  they 
appear.  It  remains  then  for  us  to  find  out,  if  possible,  what 
relation  they  bear  to  that  prevalent  tone  of  society  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  as  the  spirit  of  the  age.* 

A  comparison  between  the  novel  and  other  imaginative 
compositions,  such  as  narrative,  lyrical,  or  dramatic  poetry, 
will  show  that  while  the  latter  depend  for  their  effect  on 
our  tastes  and  sympathies  as  men,  the  former  requires  us  to 
be  interested  in  the  circumstances  of  the  plot  as  well  as  in 
the  characters  themselves.  The  interest  excited  by  the 
'  Iliad,'  and  by  '  Hamlet,'  exists  independently  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  Troy  or  of  Denmark;  and 
hence  the  universal  celebrity  of  those  poems.  They  have 
been  read  and  will  be  read  with  delight,  not  only  by  one  age 
or  country,  but  by  all.  They  exhibit  pictures  of  humanity  ; 
and,  as  such,  do  not  depend  for  their  popularity  on  the  fact 
of  their  readers  being  interested  by  the  customs  which  they 
describe  or  the  scenes  in  which  the  stories  are  laid.  It  is 
as  a  man,  not  as  a  prince  of  Denmark,  that  we  are  inte- 
rested in  Hamlet.  If  Hector  and  Andromache  had  been 
natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  we  should  have  read  the 
description  of  their  parting  with  as  much  sympathy  as  we 
do  now. 

In  novels,  on  the  contrary,  we  require,  in  order  to  be  fully 
satisfied,  to  be  interested  in  the  circumstances,  the  dress, 
manners,  and  language  of  the  characters,  as  well  as  in  the 
characters  themselves.  But  these  circumstances,  the  out- 
ward dress  of  the  story,  are  precisely  those  parts  in  which 
the  peculiarities  of  age  and  country  are  developed— those 
which  render  the  hero  of  the  novel  an  individual,  not  the 
representative  of  a  class.  If  we  acknowledge  thus  far,  we 
shall  see  that  the  interest  which  the  novel  excites  depends 
on  more  causes  than  that  of  the  narrative  or  dramatic 
poem.  But  being  a  more  intense,  it  is  also  a  more  confined 
interest ;  and  thus  we  see  why  the  ponderous  romances  of  the 
seventeenth  century  have  ceased  to  delight  the  world,  while 
the  *  Iliad '  is  as  fresh  to  us  as  it  was  to  Plato  or  Cicero. 

This  additional  source  of  interest  however  is  that  which 
depends  in  itself  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  age  in  which  I 
any  one  novel  or  class  of  novels  appears.     Thus  the  stilted  i 
romance  of  Elizabeth's  time  was  the  legitimate  offspring  of  | 
a  taste  then  very  prevalent  for  an   ideal  state  of  pastoral 
life  called  Arcadian.     The  readers  in  that  day  were  the 
higher  ranks,  the  court,  and  the  nobility,  and   the   novel 
both  led  and  followed  their  taste.     In  another  country  we 
find  romances  of  chivalry  particularly  current  when  the  age 
of  chivalry  was  nearly  passed,  and  when  the   realities  of 
Moorish  warfare  had  been  succeeded  by  a  fashionable  en- 
thusiasm unaccompanied  by  action.     Such  were  the  novels 
which  Cervantes  began  by  caricaturing  and  ended  by  sur- 
passing. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  are  in  like  manner  the  legiti- 
mate creation  of  their  age.  Percy's '  Reliques'  and  some  other  ; 
books  had  given  a  retrospective  turn  to  literature.  Men  began 
to  find  that  Pope  and  Dry  den,  or  even  Milton,  did  not  contain 
all  that  was  worth  knowing  in  the  literature  of  England. 
A  race  of  antiquaries  sprang  up,  and  with  them  an  anti- 
quarian novelist  Gothe's  famous  saying  about  Shakspere, 
which  Carlyle  has  so  cleverly  applied  to  Scott, — *  that 
Shakspere  formed  his  characters  from  within  outwards, 
Scott  from  without  inwards/  is  so  true,  that  any  one  who 
bears  it  in  mind  while  reading  Scott  will  not  fail  to  see  that 
the  attraction  of  the  •  Waverley  novels'  depends  more  on 
the  dresses  and  decorations  than  on  the  actors. 

To  quote  one  more  instance;  during  the  first  half  of  the 
last  century  the  great  object  of  attention  was  'the  town,' 
by  which  was  meant  the  profligate  life  spent  by  men  of 
fashion.  A  glance  at  the  poetry  of  that  age  is  enough  to 
•how  that  Nature  had  small  charms  for  the  reading  public, 
and  that  fashion  was  then  everything.  If  we  turn  to  the 
novelists,  to  Richardson,  Fielding,  and  Smollett,  and  then 
to  their  descriptions,  can  anything  be  more  obvious,  than  that 

•  Soma  riiliruV  ha*  been  east  on  1  his  expression,  but  nppnretitly  without 
much  reason.  The  term  n  not  used  to  express  oue  simple  notion,  but  as  a 
means  of  iin!icatiii«  by  a  kind  of  Trrti.il  *hnriti*cid  a  numhei  or  notions  which 
when  e*paud<*d  miuht  fill  \..lumfii.   Hub'  the  rommou  theological  forms  in  um 

T«  liable  to  the  same  objection  (which  U  expressed  by  applying  to  them  the. 

tine  of  cant';  ;  but  when  all  peisuns  are  to  a  certain  cxteut  agree 

w  word*  aro  tg  mean,  it  mattext  milu  what  wurUa  w«  employ, 


agreed  on  what 


the  external  dress  of  the  novel— that  by  which  it  is  dti:   • 
guished  from  other  narrative  works  of  imagination,— ue  v     > 
entirely  on  the  age  in  which  it  is  written,  and  is  in  er- 
tolerably  faithful  but  somewhat  exaggerated  reflect. u 
the  favourite  ideal  objects  and  pursuits  of  the  rt^: 
classes  at  the  time. 

But  there  is  another  salient  feature  in  the  novel,  wh:  * 
possesses  in  common  with  the  poetical  romance,  and  *i 
distinguishes  it  most  completely  from  all  classical  fiet. 
We  refer  to  the  important  part  played  in  almost  all  l  ■• 
by  that  kind  of  love  which  goes  by  the  name  of  romat*. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  influence  of  Christ  -     • 
and  of  the  old  German  spirit  upon  the  nations  of  tc . .    . 
Europe  has  contributed  to  alter  the  treatment  and   - 
dition  of  women*  not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind.    T«-  •  ■ 
eye  of  a  Roman  observer,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  i 
liarities  of  the  German  nation  was  the  veneration  \  -  . 
women,  and  this  veneration,  transmitted  through  g*:  -  • . 
tions,  affected  in  no  unfavourable  degree  by  Christian  i  - 
cepts,  although  changing  in  appearance  with  the  cha:.^ 
ages,  still  exists  in  that  gallantry  of  which  the  Romar.-  * 
Greeks  seem  to  have  been  wholly  ignorant,  and  *  h>  - 
the  romantic  novel,  as  being  a  picture  of  human  life.  \  > 
a  most  important  part  But  it  is  still  to  be  rememberer!  : 
it  is  not  the  passion  of  love  as  a  classical  author  would  :. 
described  it,  but  the  passion  as  developed  in  those  tu:, 
among  whom  romantic  tales  have  been  principally  cum 
which  thus  predominates  in  the  romantic  novel. 

The  '  Bride  of  Lammermoor'  is  perhaps  the  most  }*-. '    . 
instance  of  a  love- tale  which  we  possess,  hut  that  t  >. 
ing  and  exquisitely  pathetic  story  would  have  been  iul. 
of  its  most  striking  features  unintelligible  to  men  wU- . 
not  begin  by  assuming,  as  we  all  instinctively  do,  ibeti- 
ence  of  a   feeling  partly  corporeal*  partly  mental,  pi  . 
dependent  on  national  custom,  which  goes  with  us  Lt  ' . 
name  of  love.    The  only  parallel  instances  in  the  ivii 
of  classical  literature  are,  as  far  as  the  writer  knows,  *... 
scattered  passages  in  the  '  Odyssey,'  and  the  character 
Haemon  and  Antigone  as  described  by  Sophocles.  It  u     - 
portant  to  insist  on  this  feature  of  the  novel,  because .'  .. 
once  gives  a  clue  to  the  popularity  of  those  numerous  i 
tales  which  in  our  times  appear  in  such  profusion,  art-  ..-  * 
and  disappear,  provided  always  that  we  connect  thb  fc. 
which  runs  through  them  all,  with  the  desire  which  a 
us  possess  of  giving  to  those  dreams  of  domestic  hat 
— which  are  the  offspring  of    feelings  which  we  u;^ 
both  by  nature  and  by  education— as  much  of  reaJu>  -» 
possible. 

The  popularity  of  novels  is  one  of  the  most  curioc»   . 
tures  of  our  literature ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  thai  * 
attended  with  an  almost  entire  discouragement  of  dra  .  ..- 
composition,  and  with  a  marked  preference  on  the  rur> 
those  who  apparently  patronise  the  drama,  for  scenic  t  J 
in  place  of  accurate  dramatic  delineation  of   char^ 
There  is  scarcely  one  tragedy  worth  mention  of  a  dVe 
terior  to  the  time  of  Fielding.    *  Philip  van  Aneve««k. 
offspring  of  our  day,  and,  although  far  below  it  in  n.  ■ 
TaUburd's  '  Ion,'  are  worth  notice,  as  well  for  other  re  a.- 
as  because  they  have  been  accompanied  by  an  effort.  ; .  . 
to  redeem  the  stage  from  serving  as  the  mere  \eh.... 
dramatised  novels.     But  we  cannot   give  to   *  Phii;f 
Artevelde'  the  name  of  a  drama;  indeed  the  author  . 
self  styles  it  a  dramatic  romance ;  and  its  length  a**.. 
character  of  many  of  its  incidents  bring  it  rather  utmIv- 
romance  than  the  drama.    We  have  drawn  a  cWji,  : 
between  the  romance  and  the  novel*  the  former  beiug 
more  comprehensive  word ;  but  we  must  still  beau*  m  : 
that  a  prose  novel  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  a  latr 
that  a  poetical  romance  does  to  an  earlier,  for  poet** 
stitutes  the  only  possible  literature  of  an  age  of  rem- 
and it  is  not  until  men  begin  to  read  for  themselves 
prose  comes  into  being. 

There  is  another  feature  about  the  novels  of  tia«  - 
sent  day  which  deserves  especial  notice,  and  that    v» 
manifold  forms  which   they  assume.    We  have  thi 
naval  tales,    military  records,  love  stories,  poiitu  xi 
moirs,  the  diaries  of  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  nb>  *  - 
— suited  in  short  to  every  class  of  readers.     Froa* 
we    see  how  much   the  demand   influences    the    »- 
even  in  that  most  incorporeal  of  all  manufacture*. 
making.    That  the  appetite  is  fed  by  the  supply  b  s*W 
but  not  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  suppoatiag 
the  one  depends  entirely  upon  the  othec*  The 
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to  study.  Having  thus  conceived  a  passion  for  literary 
vvrsuits,  he  determined  upon  devoting  himself  to  them 
exclusively,  and  accordingly  he  retired  from  the  service. 
On?  of  his  first  productions  was  his  *  Zhivopisetz  *  (the 
Painter),  a  work  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  *  Spectator/ 
and  displaying  considerable  talent  and  satiric  power  in 
sketches  of  manners  and  characters;  and  which,  although 
now  become  somewhat  obsolete,  still  retains  its  popularity, 
and  has  been  frequently  reprinted ;  yet  the  later  editions 
are  not  very  correct.  He  shortly  afterwards  published  his 
*  Opuit'  (Specimen  or  Essay  of  a  Lexicon  of  Russian 
Authors),  which  has  preserved  notices  of  many  writers  re- 
specting whom  little  would  otherwise  now  be  known.  These 
works  procured  him  the  notice  of  the  empress  Catherine, 
and  he  soon  after  settled  at  Moscow,  where  a  wide  field 
opened  itself  to  him.  With  the  consent  of  the  government, 
he  established  in  that  capital  a  Typographical  Society,  having 
for  its  object  the  printing  of  useful  books  at  a  cheap  rate, 
and  diffusing  them  through  the  empire.  He  also  set  up 
the  first  circulating  library;  and  did  very  much  both  to 
improve  the  character  and  increase  the  sale  of  journals  and 
other  periodicals.  Neither  was  his  attention  confined  to 
such  improvements,  for  he  helped  to  introduce  many  into 
the  system  of  school-education.  His  activity  and  that  of 
his  associates  was  however  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by 
many,  and  they  were  represented  as  favouring  the  principles 
of,  if  not  themselves  actually  in  league  with,  the  philosophers 
and  revolutionists  of  France.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  society  was  broken  up,  and  Novikov  received  a  com- 
mand to  retire  to  a  distant  province.  After  the  emperor 
Paul's  accession  he  was  permitted  to  return,  but  he  from 
that  time  lived  almost  in  retirement  from  the  world,  and 
devoted  to  mystic  speculations,  upon  his  estate  at  Tikhvensk, 
where  he  died,  July  31  (Aug.  11),  1818. 

Novikov  has  been  compared  to  Franklin,  and  he  was 
certainly  a  very  active  and  useful  person.  He  is  said  to 
havo  possessed  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree  the  art  not 
only  of  gaining  over  others  to  his  schemes,  but  of  rendering 
them  as  eager  and  zealous  in  them  as  himself.  Hence,  not- 
withstanding tho  vast  sums  which  his  speculations  required, 
they  never  were  hindered  by  want  of  funds,  for  rich  mer- 
chants and  wealthy  proprietors  were  always  prcssingly  ready 
to  advance  whatever  might  be  necessary.  He  himself  was 
equally  disinterested,  his  object  being  not  to  enrich  himself, 
but  that  his  schemes  should  succeed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public ;  at  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  he  died  poor. 

Among  his  own  publications,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  was  a  collection  of  historical  documents  and 
materials,  entitled  the  'Old  Russian  Library,'  1773-5,  in 
ton  volumes,  and  afterwards  continued  to  twenty  more. 

NOVOGOROD,  one  of  the  eight  governments  of  Great 
Russia,  derives  its  name  from  its  capital,  which  was  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Russian 
grand-dukes  whose  dominions  included  also  the  present  go- 
vernments of  Olonez,  Pskow,  Twer,  and  part  of  that  of  St. 
Petersburg.  The  government  in  its  present  limits  extends 
from  57°  18'  to  61°  8'  N.  lat.,  and  from  30°  10'  to  39°  40; 
£.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Petersburg,  on  the  north  by  that  of  Olonez, 
on  the  east  by  Wologda,  on  the  south-west  by  Jaroslaw  and 
Twer,  and  on  the  south-west  by  Pskow.  The  area,  ac- 
cording to  Schubert,  is  54,100  square  miles,  or  about  4000 
shuare  miles  less  than  that  of  England  and  Wales.  It  is  di- 
vided into  ten  circles,  and  the  population  in  1 838  was  950,000. 
Face  of  the  Country;  Soil;  Climate.— Part  of  this  govern- 
ment is  traversed  by  the  Waldai  hills,  which  run  through 
this  government  and  Twer,  and  are  probably  in  no  part 
more  than  300  feet  high.  The  face  of  the  country  is 
diversified  with  hills,  rivers,  high  banks,  plains,  valleys, 
marshes,  and  lakes.  The  northern  part  is  low  and  swampy, 
and  for  the  most  part  covered  only  with  peat.  In  the 
southern  part  the  soil  is  clayey  or  sandy,  and  in  some  places 
there  is  a  black  mould.  There  are  fine  pastures,  and  the 
agricultural  produce  amply  repays  the  labour  of  the  hus- 
bandman. 

The  Waldai  chain,  so  called  from  the  town  of  Waldai, 
extends  on  the  south-east  part  of  the  government  to  the  fron- 
tier of  Twer,  forming  a  line  of  detached  hills  about  100 
iles  long,  which  are  close  to  each  other,  and  almost  all  of 
em  cultivated.  In  the  narrow  intervening  valleys  there  is  a 
»asing  mixture  of  wood  and  water  scenery.    Hie  principal 
era  are   the  Msta,  which  comes  from  Twer,  and  the 
okhow.    The  Msta  has  some  falls  at  Borowitschi,  but  is 


navigable  below  them,  and  runs  into  Lake  Hmtn.    T. 
Wolchow,  which  issues  from  Lake  Ilmen,  and  flows  «;!•  ' 
Ladoga  canal,  is  from  600  to  1200  feet  in  width,  and  i- 
sufficient  depth  of  water  for  barks  during  the  whole  sum-  ■ 
These  two  rivers,  which  are  connected  by  Lake  Ilmen.  » 
plete  the  great  water-communication  between  tncWoU* . . 
the  Neva.    The  other  chief  rivers  are,  the  Lovat,  the  P- 
and  the  Schelen,  all  of  which  fall  into  the  Ilmen ;  the  s  - 
kona  and  the  Wologa,  which  join  the  Wolga;  and  the  > 
and  the  Buscha,  wfttch  run  into  Lake  Ladoga.      The  : 
vernment  contains  42  rivers,  and  3  large  and  55  *l*. 
lakes.  The  Belosero,  which  is  the  largest,  is  above  C«>  r: 
in  length  and  as  many  in  breadth,  ar/1  is  connected  ts 
Schekona  with  the  Wolga.    Lake  Ilmen,  which  U  -'6  .t 
long  and  1 6  wide,  receives  many  large  and  small  m  or ».  t 
is  connected  by  the  Wolchow  with  the  Ladoga  canal.    I- 
Wosch  is  14  miles  long  and  8  wide.    The  Novogon*!  r 
which  was  completed  in  1802,  is  a  part  of  the  great  t^ 
of  communication  between  the  Neva  and  the  Wo'.: 
is  about  5  miles  long,  connects  the  Msta  directly  wul. 
Wolga,  and  so  avoids  Lake  Ilmen,  the  navigation  of  n . 
is  often  dangerous  on  account  of  the  frequent  storms. 

The  climate  is  cold,  and  very  much  like   that  of  • 
government  of  Petersburg,  though  the  latter  seemi  t 
really  rather  milder  than  that  of  Novogorod,  wher»  ' 
winter,  in  the  northern  circles  at  least,  is  colder,  and  btv    • 
fortnight  sooner  and  lasts  a  fortnight  longer  than  .- 
southern  circles.    This  low  temperature  has  an  injv 
effect  on  the  growth  of  many  vegetables,  and  on  th- 
mestic  animals,  for  whoso  subsistence  it  is  difficult  to  p  »» 
during  the  long  winter ;  but  it  does  not  affect  the  '.t 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Natural  Productions. — Agriculture  is  the  chief  r#  -  •• 
tion  of  the  inhabitants,  though  the  climate  in  the  runt 
circles  is  unfavourable,  and  the  frequent  and  earl*  n . 
frosts  often  destroy  all  prospect  of  a  good  harvest.    It  < 
habitants  too  are  rather  slovenly  in  tbeir  operations 
have  no  regular  system  of  cultivation.    They  howoxer  r 
duce  more  than  they  require  for  their  own  consume 
The  chief  agricultural  products  are  rye,  barley,  oats.  * 
buckwheat,  and  great  quantities  of  peas.      Flax  and  i. 
are  cultivated,  not  only  for  home  consumption,  but  t  *  * . 
portation.     Turnips,  cabbages,  potatoes,   onions.  raJ.-: 
and  leeks  are  cultivated,  as  well  as  cucumbers  and  ;>    • 
kins ;  and  in  the  southern  circles,  apples  and  cherries  ir  • 
and  then  grown.  The  country  is  covered  with  thick  1 
but  there  are  scarcely  any  oaks;  the  maple,  the  ash,  a-  . 
willow  are  rare;  the  most  common  trees  are  pinev  -* 
birches,  alders,  elms,  and  much  underwood.    TimU' 
great  staple  article  of  the  government,  but  by  no  means  ".  - 
to  so  good  account  as  it  might  be  ;  and  many  of  the  t 
are  inaccessible  in  summer  on  account  of  the  swamps 
crown  forests  alone  cover  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  sor 
All  the  forests  abound  in  berries  of  various  kinds,  * 
likewise  contain  game  and  beasts  of  prey,  such  as 
elks,  bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  badgers,  martens,  ham*  . 
squirrels.    Owing  to  the  length  of  the  winter,  the     - 
ing  of  cattle  is  limited  to  what  is  necessary  for  tt*  • 
poses  of  agriculture.  The  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep  arc  • ' 
common  Russian  breeds;    few  swine  and  goats  arc  •. 
The  fisheries  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  extremely  pr 
tive,  and  furnish  an  abundant  supply  both  for  born.  - 
sumption  and  for  exportation  to  Petersburg.  Moscow.  T 
Pskow,  and  Jaroslaw :  several  of  the  small  rivers  p 
pearls.    The  mineral  products  are  iron,  freestone    • 
slate,  salt,  clay,  lime,  and  marl.     The  principal  salt  \ 
are  at  Staraja-Russia,  where  from  one  to  four  mill 
pounds  of  salt  are  annually  made,  which  supply  tl.c  ; 
vinces  of  Novogorod  and  Twer. 

Manufactures  and  Trade. — There  are  nomanufact.  - 
any  importance.  In  the  towns  there  aro  some  domes::  - 
nufactures,  and  in  the  country  the  people  make  r 
linen,  soap,  tallow  candles,  and  great  quantities  of  y  ■ 
They  have  likewise  small  furnaces  in  which  they  im*  ' 
bog-iron  found  in  the  government,  and  manufacture  «• 
small  articles  of  iron-ware.    There  are  some  trifling  <i  - 
ries.    The  export  trade  of  the  province  is  confined  » 
own  productions,  corn,  hemp,  flax,  salt,  some  iron.  -  . 
quantity  of  timber,  some  furs,  hides,  leather,  and  < 
most  of  which  goes  to  Petersburg.    The  principal  p_ 
trade  is  Novogorod,  the  capital,  the  commerce  of  wh; .■ : 
ever  is  not  very  great.     Most  of  the  goods  aro  e&r«-<?<-< 
the  inhabitants  themselves,  who  visit  the  commercial  . 
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large  force  into  the  Nouba  country,  which  defeated  Sama- 
tnoun  near  Dongola,  and  overran  the  country  beyond  that 
town  for  fifteen  days'  journey.  The  kingdom  of  Nouba 
was  then  given  to  a  cousin  of  Samamoun,  and  the  army 
returned  to  Egypt,  carrying  with  them  great  numbers  of 
Nouba  captives,  men  ana  women,  whom  they  sold  at  Cairo. 
Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  army,  Samamoun  recovered 
his  kingdom,  and  the  rival  king  took  refuge  in  Egypt.  The 
sultan  of  Egypt  then  sent  an  army  of  40,000  men  to  recover 
the  Nouba  country,  accompanied  by  500  vessels  of  all  sorts 
to  ascend  the  Nile.  The  soldiers  plundered  and  destroyed 
everything  on  their  way  until  they  reached  Dongola,  which 
they  found  deserted  by  the  inhabitants.  Samamoun 
escaped  up  the  river,  and  being  pursued  by  the  Egyptians 
fifteen  days'  journey  above  Dongola,  he  tied  to  Aboab,  in 
the  territory  of  the  king  of  Aloa,  another  Christian  state, 
said  to  be  more  powerful  than  that  of  Nouba.  His  officers, 
bishops,  and  priests  abandoned  him,  and  obtained  a  safe  con- 
duct from  the  commander  of  the  Moslems.  The  army  then 
returned  to  Dongola,  where  a  great  feast  was  made  and  a 
banquet  spread  in  the  church  of  Ysous  (Jesus),  the  principal 
church  in  Dongola.  A  nephew  of  old  King  Daoud  was  then 
crowned,  and  a  body  of  troops  left  for*  his  defence.  The 
payment  of  the  bakt,  or  tribute,  was  resumed,  and  after  an 
absence  of  six  months  the  army  returned  to  Assouan, 
with  great  booty.  No  sooner  had  they  left  Nouba,  than 
Saraamoun  returned  in  disguise  to  Dongola,  and  knocked 
at  the  door  of  all  his  officers,  who,  when  they  came  out 
and  saw  him,  kissed  the  ground  in  sign  of  allegiance. 
On  the  next  morning  he  assembled  the  army  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  mansion  of  the  new  king,  sent  the  Moslem 
guard  back  to  Egypt,  and  seizing  his  rival,  dressed  him 
in  an  ox-skin  and  tied  him  to  a  post,  where  he  was  left 
till  he  died.  Samamoun  then  wrote  to  the  sultan  of 
Egypt,  asking  his  pardon,  and  promising  to  forward  the 
bakt  regularly,  and  in  the  meantime  sent  slaves  and 
other  presents,  which  were  accepted.  (Extract  from  Mak- 
rizi's  'History  of  the  Sultans  of  Egypt,'  in  the  Appendix  of 
Burkhardt's  Nubia.) 

These  events  happened  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  After  that  time  little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
Nubia,  but  it  seems  that  the  power  of  the  kings  of  Dongola 
being  broken,  the  country  became  divided  into  various  petty 
states,  while  fresh  immigrations  of  Bedouin  Arabs  took  place, 
and  Christianity  became  gradually  extinct  in  all  the 
countries  between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia.  The  remains  of 
numerous  Christian  chapels  are  sttll  seen  along  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  The  Mamelukes,  and  after  them  the  Ottomans, 
retained  possession  of  Lower  Nubia  as  far  as  the  second  cata- 
ract, keeping  garrisons  at  lbrim,  the  island  of  Say,  and  Sua- 
kim.  The  old  kingdom  of  Nubia  ceased  to  exist,  and  instead 
of  it  rose  various  petty  Mohammedan  states,  such  as  Sukkot, 
Mahass,  Dongola,  Berber,  and  others,  each  governed  by  a 
Melek,  or  chief.  The  name  of  Nouba  however  has  remained 
to  the  tract  of  country  north  of  Dongola  as  far  as  Seboua, 
from  which  place  the  remaining  tract  down  to  Assouan  is 
occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Kenous.  Both  the  Noubas  and 
Kenous  derive  their  origin  from  Arabian  Bedouins,  who 
immigrated  at  various  times  and  mixed  with  the  aboriginal 
Christian  inhabitants,  who  embraced  their  faith,  while  the 
conquerors  adopted  the  language  of  the  country,  and  to  this 
day  the  Kenous  and  Nubian  languages  are  spoken  in  all 
Lower  Nubia,  to  the  exclusion  of  Arabic,  which  appears 
again  as  the  oral  language  in  Dongola,  from  whence 
it  continues  all  the  way  up  to  Sennaar.  Burckhardt  gives 
short  vocabularies  of  the  Nouba  and  Kensi  or  Kenous  lan- 
guages, between  which  there  appears  to  be  some  etymolo- 
gical affinity. 

The  Noubas  and  Kenous  are  black  or  nearly  so,  but  have 
not  the  negro  features  nor  woolly  hair.  Many  of  them  have 
the  peculiar  style  of  countenance  which  is  often  seen  in  the 
sculptures  of  the  Egyptian  temples. 

The  appearance  of  part  of  the  country  of  Lower  Nubia 
is  described  under  Batn  el  Hajar.  The  districts  of  Suk- 
kot and  Dar  el  Mahass,  which  lie  farther  south,  are  more 
favoured  by  nature.  The  inhabitants  of  Mahass  speak  the 
Nouba  language,  but  appear  to  be  a  distinct  race  from  the 
Noubas;  their  countenances  are  much  less  expressive  of 
good  nature ;  in  colour  they  are  quite  black ;  their  lips  are 
like  those  of  the  negro,  but  not  the  nose  or  cheek  bones ; 
they  pretend  to  be  descendants  of  the  Koreysh  Arabs. 

The  conquests  of  Mehemet  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt,  have  of 
late  yean  opened  to  the  researches  of  travellers  the  coun- 
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tries  of  the  Upper  Nile,  which  had  for  ages  been  inn 
to  Europeans.    In  October,  1820,  a  force  of  ah 
men,  with  ten  field-pieces,  assembled  at  Wads  II 
the  second  cataract,  under  the  command  of  Imtu.  ! ; 
son  of  Mehemet  Ali.    They  were  accompanied  U  i     * 
various  sizes  for  the  purpose  of  ascending  the  nvir.  ]  „ 
proceeded  to  Dongola  without  opposition.  [Dong^-  v 
remnants  of  the  Mamelukes,  who  had  retired  tbr. 
years  before,  fled  to  Shejidy.    But  the  country  h 
above  Dongola,  along  the  great  bend  of  the  Nile. «  • 
pied  by  the  Sheygeia,  a  daring  independent  tnt*  <<? '. 
possessed  of  an  excellent  breed  of  horses,  and  vh  . 
predatory  life,  and  had  become  the  terror  of  ail  :>» 
tries  between  the   second  cataract  and  Sennaar 
always  fought  on  horseback,  with  lance,  broad-sw  -: 
shield.    They  had  built  strong  castles  on  the  hiU  .  - 
they  secured  themselves  and  their  booty,  and  y\i;     • 
native  peasantry  to  work  the  fields  for  them,  to  r-  • 
and  forage  to  fill  their  stores.    In  short  the  Shey..  • 
cised  in  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Nile  the  sank  ; 
the  Mamelukes  formerly  did  in  Egypt    The  coun'n 
Sheygeia  is  populous  and  one  of  the  best  cultivated  i<  ' 
Nubia,  being  irrigated  by  means  of  numerous  wait:--- 
The  Sheygeia  speak  Arabic  exclusively,  and  man?  \    • 
read  and  write  it.  They  have  schools,  and  their  lean,  - 
enjoy  great  consideration.    Like  other  genuine  A: 
they  strictly  respect  the  duties  of  hospitality.   Ti 
the  first  enemies  whom  Isroael  Pasha  was  toeno 
his  march.    They  had  already  fought  against  tb« 
lukesof  Dongola  with  success.  Hearing  of  Ismael  V  .< 
they  sent  messengers  to  ask  '  why  he  menaced  tk- 
war.*     The  pasha  replied  :    'Because  you  are  re- 
live by  disturbing  and  pillaging  all  the  country * 
your  own  ;'  to  which  they  retorted,  'that  they  hid  • 
means  of  living.'    •  Why  don't  you  cultivate  your  I; 
then  Ismael,  'and  live  honestly?*    They  ansiei 
great  frankness :  '  We  have  been  bred  up  to  live  a:. 
by  what  you  call  robbery ;  we  will  not  work,  nor  i!.  . 
manner  of  living.'    *I  will  make  you  change  it,  • 
pasha.    (Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  Dongda  «.- 
naar,  by  an  American.) 

In  the  first  encounter  the  Sheygeia  charged  the  i: 
guard  of  the  pasha  with  great  courage,  but  the* ' 
withstand  the  regular  fire  of  the  carabines  of  the  Ot 
and  they  dispersed  themselves.    They  soon  hose* 
another  stand  in  greater  numbers*  but  the  pasts 
ordered  up  his  guns,  they  were  again  defeated  *•'- 
slaughter,  and  most  of  them  fled  across  the    ■ 
Shendy,  leaving  the  country  formerly  subject  k  • 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.     Contrary  to  lorm«  I 
practice,  Ismael  protected  their  women  and  ch:]<:  *> 
ill  usage.    Their  chiefs  afterwards  demanded  at.*'. 
pardon,  and  some  of  them  followed  the  pasha  h« s 
and  proved  most  useful  auxiliaries.    The  conqw*** 
Sheygeia  country  disclosed  for  the  first  time  to  <l ' 
strangers  the  temples  and  pyramids  of  Mount  B  -  * 
Napata,  the  finest  monuments  of  Upper  Nubia.  >• 
From  thence  Ismael  proceeded  to  Berber,  vbir! 
made  its  submission,  and  there  the  army  re$tfi ' 
months.    A  description  of  the  country  of  Berber.  ■■• 
finest  on  the  Upper  Nile,  is  given  under  BiR" 
Berber  the  pasha  received  the  submission  of  *  '< 
Mameluke  beys,  who  had  fled  to  Shendy,  and  be  ?>'• 
assurance  of  living  in  peace  in  Egypt  for  the  i»«  ' 
lives.    He  also  received  the  forced  submission  ^ 
malek  of  Shendy,  who  came  in  person  to  kiss  ir.- 
the  conqueror.    The  army  continued  its  march *< * 
and  after  eight  days'  march  from  Berber,  follows: ' 
bank  of  the  Nile,  arrived  at  Shendy  on  the  vi: 
1821. 

Shendy  is  the  principal  place  in  the  country  of  .* 
the  antient  island  of  Meroe,  so  called  becsu*  ;: 
manner  enclosed  between  the  Nile  on  the  west*  j/  ' 
or  Tacazze  on  the  north  and  east,  and  the  Dandsx,  R. 
other  streams  coming  from  the  mountains  of  At^ 
the  south.   The  interior  of  this  vast  country  i*  hl! ,'' l 
it  is  nominally  divided  between  the  states  of  S v 
Halfay,  which  is  to  the  south  of  the  former,  the  t» 
or  chiefs  of  which  are  said  to  be  able  to  bring  wit" ' 
thirty  thousand  well  mounted  horsemen.    'Ovt  r, 
Berber,'  says  the  American  writer  already  quou^.  ' 
companied  Ismael, '  led  through  a  country  cons#  ■  •" 
mense  plains  of  fertile  soil,  extending  many  mile* i 
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Firolidce  (Plerotracheee,  Fe>.;   Nectopoda,  Blainv. ;    Uro- 

¥  mnchia,  Latr.). 

Animal  elongated,  straight,  and  horizontal ;  one  or  more 
fins;  branchiae  forming,  with  the  other  viscera,  a  nucleus 
on  the  dorsal  part. 

Shell  sometimes  present,  and,  when  it  is,  incapable  of 
containing  more  than  a  very  small  part  of  the  animal. 

Genera.    Firola  (Pterotrachea,  Forsk. ;  Firoloidee  and  Sa~ 

gitella,  Lea.). 

Generic  Character. — Animal  very  much  elongated,  gela- 
tinous and  transparent,  terminated  behind  by  a  tail  more  or 
less  long  and  pointed ;  mouth  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
a  proboscis,  and  including  an  apparatus  proper  for  mastica- 
tion.? No  tentacles,  or  only  two  tentacular  rudiments 
carrying  the  eyes  at  their  external  base ;  one  or  more  fins ; 
nucleus  exposed,  protected  only  by  a  membrane,  and  always 
situated  below  and  behind  the  ventral  fin ;  termination  of 
the  intestinal  canal  and  of  the  organs  of  generation  in  a 
tubercle  on  the  right  side. 

No  shell.     (Rang.) 

The  author  whose  characters  we  have  above  given  remarks 
that  the  Firola  are  very  common  animals  in  the  seas  of  the 
warm  and  temperate  zones,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
extreme  transparency,  which  is  often  interrupted  by  golden 
spots.  Lesueur,  to  whom  we  owe  information  regarding 
their  anatomy,  mentions  several  species,  perhaps  too  indis- 
tinctly defined.  He  also  divided  the  Firola  into  three 
genera,  viz.  the  true  Firola,  the  Firoloidee,  and  the  Sagi- 
tella ;  but  the  generic  distinctions  upon  which  they  rest 
appearing  to  M.  Rang  to  be  insufficient  even  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  subgenera,  the  last-named  zoologist  does  not 
adopt  them,  and  he  thinks  that  perhaps  the  genus  Hyptera 
of  M.  Rafinesque  ought  to  be  included  in  the  genus  com- 
prehending the  Firola,  observing  however,  at  the  same 
time,  that  details  on  this  subject  are  wanting.  The  species 
indeed,  he  adds,  are  sometimes  very  difficult  to  be  deter- 
mined, in  consequence  of  the  mutilations  to  which  they  are 
subject;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  great  circumspection 
should  be  employed  in  establishing  new  species. 
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Firola  Prederici. 

Carinaria.    (See  the  article.) 

M.  Rang  remarks  that  the  mollusks  which  form  this 
genus  are  beautiful  animals,  transparent  as  crystal,  and 
adorned  with  vivid  colours.  They  are  only  found  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea  in  calm  weather,  and  are  most  frequently 
mutilated  in  some  part  or  other,  especially  in  the  nucleus, 
which  makes  their  shells  comparatively  rare  in  collections. 
M.  Rang  states  that  there  are  four  well  characterised 
species,  Carinaria  vitrea  (the  most  rare,  and  the  animal 
belonging  to  which  has  not  yet  been  made  known),  C./ra- 
gilis,  C.  Mediterranean  and  C.  depresea ;  this  last,  which 
is  comparatively  new,  was  discovered  by  M.  Rang  in  the 
seas  of  Madagascar. 

M.  Rang's  experience  is,  that  he  can  offer  as  a  constant 
character  the  presence  of  asperities  on  the  mantle  of  these 
mollusks,  because  he  has  observed  them  upon  four  very 
distinct  species  (Carinaria  Mediterranea  and  depresea, 
and  two  other  species  which  he  has  not  been  able  to  make 
known  on  account  of  their  mutilation),  whilst  he  never  met 
with  such  asperities  in  the  Firola,  in  which,  instead  of  as- 
perities, there  are  numerous  spots.  The  difficulty,  he 
remarks,  of  distinguishing  mutilated  Firola  and  Carinaria 
at  sea,  obliges  the  observer  to  neglect  no  character  which 
may  lead  to  a  more  easy  determination,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  he  calls  attention  to  the  position  of  the  branchial 
comb  as  a  probable  character,  which  has  always  appeared 
to  him  to  be  placed  before  the  nucleus  in  the  Carinaria, 
and  behind  it  in  the  Firola.  The  position  of  the  nucleus 
with  reference  to  the  ventral  fin  may  also,  in  his  opinion, 
afford  a  good  generic  character. 

\*  In  the  cut  taken  from  M.  Verany's  figure  of  Cari- 
naria, vol.  vi.,  p.  294,  the  letter  *,  indicating  the  line  which 
points  out  the  tentaculuni,  has  dropped  out. 


Atlanta.    (Lesueur.) 

The  reader  will  find  a  short  account  of  this  farm  v.< 
the  article  headed  by  its  name;  but  the  de*cripi>ou  • 
Rang,  who  has  published  an  anatomical  memoir 
curious  genus,  will  be  a  valuable  addition. 

Animal. — Body  compressed  laterally,  spiral,  with  a ' . 
foliaceous  fin,  furnished  with  a  sucker  at  its  posterior  b-  r 
head  in  the  form  of  a  long  proboscis;  two  cylindr^ 
tacles  in  front  of  two  large  eyes,  which  are  pedicuUt. 
it  were,  at  their  base ;   mouth  at  the  extremity  of  tl.>:  ; 
boscis;  male  organs  of  generation  at  the  right  &>•!.*. 
planted  at  the  base  of  a  very  large  tube,  which  tern, 
forward  by  the  orifice  of  the  anus ;  branchiae  in   form    . 
comb,  on  the  plafond  of  the  pulmonary  cavity. 

Shell  rolled  up  longitudinally,  very  delicate,  diaph 
strongly  carinatod,  with  the  aperture  notched  or  *I.r 
riorly,  and  with  a  sharp  edge ;  spire  terminated  by  a     * 
at  the  bottom  of  the  umbilicus,  on  the  right  side. 

Operculum  vitreous,  delicate,  fragile,  bearing  the  n 
cular  impression  in  its  centre. 

Two  species  only  are  known,  natives  of  all  warm  kv 

NU'CLEUS  is  a  botanical  term  strictly  signify :._ 
central  succulent  part  of  an  ovule,  in  which  the  *• . 
plant  is  generated.    It  has  also  been  applied  to  the  \   . 
circle,  visible  on  the  side  of  a  cell  of  cellular  ti^uc, 
which  the  cell  itself  is  supposed  to  ha\e  develop.  1,  . 
which  has  recently  been  named  cytoblast. 

NU'CLEUS  (a  small  nut),  a  term  first  given  t .  • 
central  and  condensed  portion  of  a  comet,  and  thence  :  • 
central  part  of  any  appearance  which  is  transpareut  i.  r. 
the  extremities  and  opaque  towards  the  centre. 

NU'CULA.      [POLYODONTA.] 

NUDIBRANCHIA'TA,  Cuvier's  name  for  his  s,> 
order  of  Gasteropoda,  which  he  characterises  as  ha> .: . 
shell  nor  any  pulmonary  cavity,  but  naked  branch  * 
some  part  of  the  back.    They  are  all  bermaphrueh  t 
marine ;  often  swim  in  an  inverted  position,  with  ti  *- 
at  the  surface  concave,  like  a  boat,  aiding  themsehtv  * 
their  mantle  and  tentacula  as  oars.    M.  Rang  gnr* 
following  definition  of  the  order,  which  he  makes  to  ' 
sist  of  tne  following  groups — Tritoniam  of  Lamarck,  / 
branchiata  and  Cyclobranchiata  of  De  Blainville. 

Animal  furnished  with  a  foot  for  creeping,  and  r*v 
branchial  on  some  part  of  the  back,  which  are  alwa\*  « 
metrical,  whether  they  are  found  on  the  median  '.: 
occupy  the  sides  of  it ;  one  or  more  pair  of  tentacles : 
sexes  in  the  same  individual. 

Shell  null. 

The  last-named  author  also  describes  the  order  as 
sisting  entirely  of  marine  and  hermaphroditic  animal*  - 
of  them  inhabiting  the  banks  and  creeping  by  bh. 
their  considerably  sized  foot,  and  others  the  deep  s**,  = 
they  attach  themselves  to  fuci  by  a  narrow  and  *L  :  j~ 
foot,  or  swim  in  the  manner  described  by  CuTier. 

We  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  families  am: „ 
under  this  order  by  M.  Rang. 

PterosomatidflB. 

M.  Rang  thus  characterises  his  Pteroeomee? — A~ 
very  much  flattened,  furnished  with  a  horizontal  tn 
membrane  all  round  the  body ;  no  tentacles ;  brand  i- 

This  family  is  established  provisionally  on  a  mollis*  -i 
incompletely  known,  on  which  M.  Lesson  founded  h  - . 
Pterosoma.    M.  Rang  is  of  opinion  that  it  seems  ir.'   - 
diate  between  the  Nucleobranchiata  and  the  Xu  «' 
chiata,  and  that  it  can  hardly  be  referred  to  either  o.'  . 
orders. 

Generic  Character. — Animal  pelagic,  gelatinous  t- 
parent,  elongated,  cylindrical,  convex  in  the  m*di\ 
rounded  by  two  natatory  membranes,  which  are  &<. 
horizontal,  originating  at  the  tail,  and  continuing, 
oval  form,  beyond  the  head,  where  they  unite  in  fr 
the  mouth ;   anterior  border  thicker,  and,  as  it  were  : 
cated ;  posterior  border  narrowed  and  more  delicate ;  n 
terminal,  without  a  proboscis;  eyes  sessile,  oblong,  ir 
mated ;    tail  cylindrical  and  pointed ;  digestive  ore- 
pearing  through  the  substance  of  the  animal ;  brx 
anus,  and  organs  of  generation  unknown. 

This  mollusk  was  discovered  by  M.  Lesson  in  tlw  •*' 
torial  seas,  between  the  Moluccas  and  New  Guinea,  * 
it  appeared  abundant    It  uses  the  membrane  with  - 
it  is  surrounded  as  a  locomotive  organ,  and  swims  a  at » 
vivacity  horizontally. 


Slaucidm.    (Tritonienx,  Lam. ;  Tetraceres,  Blainv. ;  Pbyl- 

lob ranches,  Lutr.) 

Animal  furnished  with  two  pair  of  (entaculo,  ami  some- 

•mes  three ;  branchial  in  form  of  strips  or  cirrhi. 

Genera.     Glaucus,     (See  the  article.) 

Lsniogerus.     (Blainv.) 

Generic  Character. — Animal  with  the  body  of  nearly  the 

ante  form  as  that  of  tueCrfouct,  thick,  and  larger  anteriorly, 

i-iirrow  and  more  delicate  posteriorly,  a  gastropod,  provided 

n  each  side  with  a  series  of  soft  lamina  finely  pectinated, 

<A  Tided  into  two  parts;  mouth  and  tentacles  as  in  Glaueut, 

swell  as  the  termination  of  the  digestive  apparatus  and 

rsat  of  generation. 

M.  Rang  remarks  that  M.  de  Blainville  established  this 
com  on  an  individual  in  the  British  Museum,  Luiiiogerus 
?{fttrlii ;  and  the  former  remarks  that  the  figure  given  by 
I.  de  Blainville  recalls  the  appearance  of  those  Glauci 
hich  M.  Rung  bod  preserved  in  spirit  of  nine,  and  which, 
aivine;  become  more  swollen,  as  always  happens  to  (hero 
•Tier  death,  have  at  the  same  time  lost  some  of  their 
vauchial  cirrhi. 


Briarno.    (Quoy  and  Gaim.) 

Generic  Character. — Animal  pelagic,  gelatinous,  trans- 
arent,  scolopendriforra,  flattened,  with  two  eyes?  which 
re  sessile,  and  four  short  tentacula,  which  sro  largo  and 
riungular,  the  posterior  carrying  at  their  extremity  two 
ortsofvery  long  filiform,  elastic,  and  resisting  antennas; 
terminated  liehind  by  a  tail;  branchite  disposed  on  each 
ide  and  represented  by  flattened  lamina,  bifurcated  at 
heir  extremity,  and  decreasing  in  their  length  from  the 
lead  to  the  tail,  where  they  insensibly  disappear;  termina- 
lon  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  of  the  organs  of  generation 
in  known. 

M.  Rang  observes  that  the  discovery  of  the  genus  Bnartra 
e  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  those  of  MM. 
Juoy  and  Gaimard,  Though  completely  unknown,  there 
t,  he  remarks,  no  doubt  as  to  the  place  which  this  mollusk 
hould  occupy;  for  if  its  characters  were  insufficient  for 
h^t  conclusion,  we  should  be  led  thereto  by  the  circular 
orm  which  it  takes  in  its  state  of  suffering,  and  which 
L- c;i!s  so  well  the  genus  Glaucus  to  those  who  have  observed 
'■  alive.  The  only  species  known  i*  Briuraa  Scolopendr- 
'  mid  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
P.  C,  No.  1033. 
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Eolidia.    (Cuv.)     (Soe  the  article.)  '     . 

Tergipes.  (Cuv.,  Blainv.  Mali*.  Ok.) 
Generic  Character. — Animal  lirnaciform,  gelatinous ; 
head  tolerably  distinct  and  furnished  with  two  pair  of  ten- 
tucuta ;  foot  entire,  and  occupying  nearly  its  whole  length ; 
branchial  in  form  of  small  clubs  (massues),  not  numerous, 
disposed  in  two  rows,  one  on  each  side  of  the  back ;  termi- 
nation of  the  intestinal  canal  and  of  the  organs  of  generation 
as  in  the  Eolidite  f 


M.  Rang  is  of  opinion  that  this  genus  is  closely  approxi- 
mated to  the  Eolidite,  with  which,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
united  if  it  was  better  known.  Cuvior,  indeed,  observes 
M.  Rang,  states  that  each  branchial  organ  of  Tergipei  is 
terminated  by  a  small  sucker,  so  as  to  serve  them  fur  a  foot 
to  creep  on  the  bock ;  but  M.  Rang  thinks  that  this  singu- 
lar organization  requires  to  be  confirmed  by  observation  on 
the  living  animal 

Tritonidte.     (Tritonteni.   Lara.;    Diceret,   Blainv.;    Siri- 
branches,  Lot.) 
superior  tentacles,  which  ore  capable  of 
a  kind  of  sheath  at  their  base ;  a  mem- 
extended  above  tho  mouth ;  organs 
distant,  on  the  right  side;    organs 
forms,  but  disposed  on  two  longi- 


Animal  with  t\ 
being  retracted  ii 
branousveil  more  or 
of  generation  and  s 
of  respiration  of  vat 
tndinal  rows 


Tethys.    (Linn.) 
Generic  Character. — Animal   pelagic,    gelatinous,  and 
transparent;   head  distinct,  and  comprising  a  large  mem- 
branous fringed  veil,  forming  tho  funnel,  shortened  below, 
and  from  whose  middle  a  small  proboscis,  terminated  by 
ilh,  elevates  itself:    the  tentacles,  two  in  number, 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  veil,  compressed,  open  at  their 
summit  to   give  passage  to  a  small  conical  and  retractilo 
tube ;   foot  very  large ;  bronchia)  formed  by  two  lougitudi  ■ 
— '  series  of  branched  tufts,  unequal  alternately  from  right 
ft.  and  from  front  to  rear ;  organs  of  generation  united 
ac  anterior  portion  of  the  right  aide;  orifice  of  the  anus 
placed  more  backwards. 

Cuvier  has  thrown  great  light  on  this  remarkable  genus. 
The  principal,  and  indeed,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  only  re 
corded  species,  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  lives 
far  from  the  shore  on  banks  of  madrepore  or  on  floating 
fuci,  using  its  veil  as  a  natatory  organ. 


TaLhyn  i«poru. 


Melibe.    (Rang.) 
Animal  pelagic,  gelatinous,  transparent,  and  lirnaciform ; 
head  distinct,  and  comprising  amembranous  veil  rolled  into 
the  form  of  a  funnel,  furnibhed  internally  with  cirrhi,  di- 
rected to  the  exterior,  and  from  the  middlo  or  which  a  small 
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sroboscia,  terminated  by  the  moutb,  elevates1  itself;  ten- 
tacles, lo  the  number  of  two,  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
veil,  very  elongated,  conical,  and  terminated  by  a  small 
capsule,  from  which  a  conical  and  retractile  organ  has 
egress ;  foot  as  lone  as  the  animal,  but  very  narrow,  in  form 
of  a  furrow;  branchite  not  numerous,  formed  of  two  series 
of  oblong  club-shaped  processes  (massues),  which  are 
rounded  at  their  summit,  pediculated  at  their  base,  and 
covered  with  small  tubercles;  organs  of  generation  united 
on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  right  side ;  anus  more  back- 
ward.    (Rang.) 

M.  Rang  is  of  opinion  that  Melihe  is  doubtless  very 
closely  approximated  to  Tethys,  jwith  which  he  had  con- 
founded it ;  but  subsequent  observation  made  on  the  living 
animal  has  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  generic 
difference,  founded  on  the  entirely  different  organization  of 
the  b  ranch  ise. 

The  animal,  which  annus  wry  well  by  agitating  the  pos- 
terior parts  of  its  body  from  side  t<>  side,  lives  upon  the 
floating;  plants  of  the  seas  near  tb^  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  M.  Rang  observed  it  alive  for  some  time.  The 
branchin  fell  on  a  slight  touch.  Tho  species  which  s* 
for  the  type  of  the  genus  is  l/<  i  '■<■  ronea. 
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sort  of  case,  curving  an  arched  frontal  veil  but  LttJ'* 
extended;  the  mouth  armed  with  two  lateral  horny  jaw*, 
which  are  trenchant  and  denticulated  on  the  edgvs ;  Ki 
long  and  channelled;  branchiae  in  form  of  branchiny  '<■■'> 
iged  in  a  longitudinal  series  on  each  aide  of  the  ba  • 
■ans  of  generation  united  on  the  anterior  ponton  it  '._■ 
right  side;  anus  situated  more  backward. 

These  animals  also  attach  themselves  to  marine  pli-i  . 
They  are  closely  approximated  to  the  Sq/tLtee.  at  PL  - 
habits  they  entirely  partake,  and  also,  in  great  part,  of  tl».- 
organization.  M.  Rang  observes  that  the  species  are  uj  h 
yet  well  determined,  though  many  exist  upon  the  «*ji  ' 
France.  Among  these  Cuvier  has  anatomically  consider'.-. 
Tritonia  tivmbergii. 


M.  Rang  remarks  that  certain  little  animals  found  by 
M.  Dorbigny  on  the  coast  of  Rochelle,  and  which  present 
as  respiratory  organs  small  club-like  processes,  disposed  in 
two  longitudinal  and  dorsal  rows,  may,  perhaps,  be  added 
to  this  genua. 

Scylltea.    (Lin.) 

Generic   Character, — Animal    pelagic,   gelatinous,   very 
much  compressed  laterally;  the  head  not  very  distinct,  and 
of  a  horseshoe  shape ;  two  great  tentacles  in  form  of  I 
versed  horns  (cornels),  flattened,  slit  anteriorly,  and  open 
the  summit  for  giving  passage  to  a  small-pointed  and  r 
tractile  body;  mouth  at  the  extremity  of  a  very  small  pt 
boscii,  armed  with  an  apparatus  proper  for  mastication 
foot  long  and  very  narrow,  in  form  of  a  furrow;  branchial 
in  form  of  small  tufted  pencils,  scattered  over  the  internal 
surfaces  of  many  equal  appendages  (oppendices  pairs)  of 
the  skin,  and  on  a  caudal  mid  median  crest;  orifice  of  the 
anus  and  of  the  organs  of  generation  on  the  right  side. 

This  genus  is  spread  through  all  the  warm  seas,  and  is 
especiolly  to  be  found  on  the  Funis  nutans.  Its  foot,  like 
that  of  nearly  all  the  animal?  of  this  family,  is  admirably 
contrived  for  embracing  the  leaves  of  these  plants.  Only 
two  species  appear  to  be  recorded. 


sM€ 


Sc;ll«  ]>clafi<». 

Tritonia.    (Cuv.) 

Generic  Character. — Animal  limaciform,  with  the  head 

Hot  very  distinct,  surmounted  by  two  retractile  tentacula, 


Animal  furnished  with  four  tentacles,  two  of  which  i-- 
superior  and  two  inferior,  under  the  border  of  the  maci, 
organs  of  respiration  arborescent,  and  forming  a  tuft  rouu 
tbe  anus. 

The  genera  placed  under  this  family  by  M_  Rang  a.-. 
Polycera,  Doris,  and  Onchidoris ;  these  the  reader  • . 
find    described  and    figured   in    the  article   CtcUjma' 

FlacobranchidEB.     (Rang.) 

Animal  with  four  tentacles,  and  furnished  with  :»■ 
lateral  membranous  expansions  proper  for  swimming.  ■- 
hung  (tapisseoi)  above,  as  well  as  the  whole  dorsal  inrta.i, 
with  branchial  lamella). 

Plaeobronchus.     (Van  ilaseelt.) 
Generic     Character. — Animal     oblong,     cylindroma 
fleshy,  with  the  mm, tie  dilated  on  each  aide   into  two  L*a 
or   membranous   fins,  which  are  dc  mi  circular,  ambrsca-j 
the  whole  length  from  the  neck  to  the  posterior  extrvti  :i 
and  having  the  power  of  crossing  themselves  on  tbt  ki 
forming  an  internal  canal  open  at  both  extremities ;  tam. 
not  very  distinct  from  the  body,  depressed,  and  earn  laj   : 
its  summit  two  small  and  approximated  eye*;  terufu 
conical,  not  very  elongated  tentacle*,  the  lower  pair  brc; 
a  Utile  flattened  and  triangular ;  mouth  below  alii  lot;  ■ 
dinally,  and  furnished  on  each  side  with  a  lamellar  ijy. ■ 
dage;   foot  long,  united  to  the  mantle;  brancliut  ojin- -. 
all  the  upper  surface  of  the  lobes  and  of  the  bark,  ;c  '. 
form  of  delicate,  close-set,  longitudinal  lamella,  and  part  ■; 
from  a  common  centre  at  the  anterior  part ;    anus  sitsi .-. 
on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  right  side;    orifice  it  ■  - 
sexual  organs  separated,  that  of  the  ovary  a  little  iv 
the  anus,  and  that  of  the  male  organ  at  the  base  U 
right  tentacle. 

This  genus  was  founded  on  a  mollusk  discovered  at  Js  . 
by  Van  Hasselt  a  short  time  before  his  death.  M  Kj  . 
fiom  such  remarks  as  he  could  make  on  some  spree."  . 
which  vera  not  well  observed,  confirms  the  exactness  i( .  • 
observations  of  Van  Hasselt,  though  he  is  unable  k>  • 
anything  to  hi*  descriptions. 


.•lttobminlm.tt.lI.1u.    (Iu|.) 
i.  bw;r  irntmtloi.  uruthUl.]>rwBlu>.;    KMlrt 
wimialu;  /  bniKhka. 
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which  the  attention  is  directed  to  the  repetitions  as  repeti- 
tions, and  not  to  the  objects  as  distinguished  from  any  other 
objects.  It  is  therefore  a  number  of  times,  not  a  number  of 
things.    [Mcxtiflicatio*.] 

If  we  never  numbered  any  things  capable  of  division  into 
parts  like  themselves,  our  notion  of  number  would  rest  in 
what  is  now  called  tthole  number.  If  the  intellect  were 
taught  to  count  by  the  bearing  of  a  clock,  and  never  came 
in  contact  with  any  other  magnitude  except  that  of  the 
intervals  between  the  beats,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  idea 
of  fractions  would  be  obtained.  But  when  we  come  to  put 
together  continuous  magnitudes,  which  might  increase  or 
decrease  without  anv  alteration  except  that  of  magnitude, 
such  as  lines,  surfaces,  &c,  we  then  begin  to  see  that  the 
unit  is  pureiv  arbitrary,  considered  as  a  magnitude,  so  that 
the  considerafcon  of  smaller  or  larger  units,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  processes  from  one  unit  to  another,  become  neces- 
sary. Hence  the  doctrine  of  fractions,  and  finally  that  of 
LxcoMMgxsra  sm.ks. 

The  unit  of  magnitude  and  the  unit  of  repetition  are  as 
distinct  as  concrete  and  abstract  number.  A  given  magni- 
tude being  chosen,  we  may  fix  our  own  ideas  of  other 
magnitudes  and  convey  them  to  other  persons  by  describing 
the  repetitions  of  the  given  unit  which  will  severally  give 
the  other  magnitudes:  but  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  in 
arithmetic  we  can  operate  upon  magnitudes  represented  by 
numbers ;  the  operations  are  performed  by  our  minds  upon 
notions  of  repetition,  not  of  magnitude.  Any  question  of 
numbers  arising  out  of  geometry  might,  so  far  as  the  pure 
arithmetical  processes  are  concerned,  as  well  have  the  pro- 
totypes of  its  numbers  in  collections  of  beats  of  a  dock  or 
motions  of  the  arm,  as  in  repetitions  of  lengths  or  areas.  It 
is  not  true  that  such  simple  successions  would  suggest  as 
many  problems  as  geometry  or  commercial  business;  but 
that  is  a  distinct  consideration. 

Discussion  formerly  took  place  upon  the  question  whether 
1  represents  a  number;  it  being  asserted  that  wacassermnst 
be  store  than  one.  The  settlement  of  such  a  question  de- 
pends upon  convention  entirely,  and  is  very  ea»y.  In  the 
common  sense  of  the  word  neither  1  nor  2  are  numbers :  a 
number  of  men,  or  of  pebbles,  would  suggest  the  idea  of 
more  than  two:  in  met,  number  means  indefinitely  many; 
more  than  tho  eye  can  decide  on  without  counting :  several, 
that  is  to  say,  as  many  as  require  the  severing  which  lakes 
place  in  counting.  With  different  persons  this  commence- 
ment of  number,  vulgarly  speaking,  may  be  different ;  all 
persons  discern  three  without  counting,  and  probably  J*mr  ; 
hot  it  is  certain  that  five  must  be  severed  by  most  persons, 
and  tix  probably  by  alL  Those  who  watch  the  piogicss  of 
children  can  easOy  see  that  their  scales  of  reckoning  are 
iniMMJuli  one  and  more ;  one,  two*  and  more ;  one,  two, 
three,  and  more. 

In  the  common  playing-cards  we  decide  by  forms,  not  by 
numbers;  and  were  not  the  nine  distinguished  from  the 
seven  by  the  different  positions  of  the  odd  spot,  there  would 
be  continual  mistakes. 


In  mathematical  language,  every  numerical  symbol  is 
called  number,  including  0,1,  fractions,  whole  numbers,  and 
even  infinity. 

The  talent  of  easily  combining  and  remembering  num- 
bers, or  of  calculation,  is  a  perfectly  distinct  thine  from  that 
of  mathematical  invention,  reasoning,  or  application;  thouzh 
the  two  are  frequently  confounded.  Taking  mathemati- 
cians of  the  highest  order,  some  have  been  singularly  giAed 
in  this  respect,  some  distinguished  in  neither  way,  and 
some  more  than  commonly  deficient. 

A  very  deceptive  mode  of  speaking  is  common  with  re- 
gard to  numbers,  which  divides  them  into  cardinal  and  or- 
dinil.  Thus  one,  ttro,  three,  &c  are  cardinal  numbers,  while 
firU,  second*  third*  &c.  are  ordinal.  The  real  distinction 
is  that  of  numeral  nouns  and  numeral  prommns*  to  the  latter 
of  which  the  term  ordinal  might  properly  be  applied.  That 
first,  second,  thutf,  &c  are  really  pronouns  is  obvious  if  we 
consider  that,  so  far  as  they  ^  this,  that*  and  ike  other 
would  supply  their  places.  The  so-called  cardinal  numbers 
denote  collections ;  the  ordinal  numbers  point  out  only  the 
places  of  the  several  units  of  which  a  cot!ect;on  is  composed.  | 
Kveu  on*,  when  its  force  is  simply  selective  or  distinctive,  J 


is  a  pronoun,  as  in  '  one  or  anomer.    [Aimnmc  ,  «i  • . 
httcd*;  Propoktio*:  Qrairrrrr;  Ujrrr.] 

NUMBERS,  APPELLATIONS  OF.    Vara**  *  .- 
have  been  given  to  classes  of  numbers,  each  clh'.v 
properties  common  to  all  in  its  class:   they  are  poi&* e .     . 
m  the  fallowing  list : — 

The  whole  scale,  1,  2,  3,  fee,  is  called  that  of  «i*.-r 
numbers;  it  is  subdivided  into  the  scale  of  edsf  anrml 
3,  5,  fee-,  and  even  numbers,  2.  4, 6,  fee. 
subdivided  into  oddly  odd  numbers.  3,  7,  1 U  fi&c :  rr. 
o^numbers,l,^9.&^;o^^cTiAnuDbexs,*v6,  I..L- 
and  evenly  even,  numbers,  4,  8, 12.  &c  These  latter  s; 
lanons  are  not  in  universal  use,  though  they  arc  vct  - 
venient.    Thus  with  refeieuce  to  division  by  two  a-  : 
four,  all  numbers  bare  names ;  bat  not  with  refer* 
any  higher  numbers.    Hie  tipn  mum  of  a  number  ■» 
divided  by  m  leaves  a  remainder  a  (namely.  •***+  ■,  * 
x  is  a  whole  number)  is  so  simple,  that  it  i*  mc-t  -  - 
written  than  described.    When  0  is  included  in  ti>~ 
it  is  considered  as  divisible  without  remainder  I  •   .  . 
number. 

The  division  of  numbers  into  square  numbers,  J,  ■*.  *. 
&e. ;  enbe  numbers,  1,  8,  27.  64,  Sec ;  fourth  ptnven. 
SI,  256,  &c,  and  so  on,  may  be  carried  to  any  exits- 

A  prime  number  is  any  one  of  the  list  1,  2.  3,  i,  7 
13,  &c  U3  one  of  which  is  divisible  by  any  number  e\- 
uni:y  and  itself.    A  composite  number  is  any  one  wl 
not  prime. 

Afrvmte  number  is  any  one  out  of  any  of  the  f7  t 
series,  the  first  excepted,  which  is  only  introduced  as  x 

1         2 


I  1 

3 

6 

10       15 

SI  &c 

II  1 

4 

It 

20       35 

56  &c 

III.  1 

5 

IS 

35       70 

126  &c 

IV.  1 

6 

21 

56     126 

25i  &c 

V.  1 

7 

2S 

84     210 

462  fee 

&C 

&c 

ttc 

Each  number  is  the  sum  of  the  numbers  in  ti\ 
row :  thus  84  is  the  sum  of  1,  6,  21,  and  56.  :jrf\.  « 
fourth  number  of  the  fifth  order  of  figurate  an 


nth  number  in  the  first  order  is  n 


«+l 


der  n  — -2--»  in  the  third  n  — ^ X Z_  x  - 

2  3  2  3  4 

soon. 

Pbhfstmal  numbers,  as  their  name  imports  [Foltct^ 
may  be  subdivided  into  triangular,  qvmdrangnlar,  penUf  a*. 
hexagonal,  &c    To  find  the  numtjers  which  bear  ths  \»  ? 
of  an  a-sided  figure,  form  a  series  oeginning  with  1  a^v  -  *■ 
sisticg  of  terms  increasing  in  arithmetical  progress*.^  ' 
a  common  difference  n  —  2 :  and  form  the  smms  of  ten_ 
these  series  in  the  manner  i*i  w  ilhul     Thns  for  dec-..- 
numbers,  we  have— 


1 

9 

17 

25 

33 

41 

1 

10 

27 

52 

85 

126 

and  the  decagonal  dumber?,  are  1,  10,  27,  fee.    T&« 
number  of  the  srs\ded  order  of  figures  is 


l+» 


i-l 


-(«-!/ 


The  following  am  at 

Triangular  \ 
Quadrangular  l 
Penta&Aal  ] 
Hexagonal         I 


of  the  polygonal  numbers  — 

3  6   10   15   21  &-- 

4  9       16   25   36  i>c 

5  12   22   35   51  &.: 

6  15   28   45   66  V- 


m  ibers  are  formed  by  summing  tK 
:    thus  to  find  pentagonally  pyramids. 
r  atagoaal  numbers — 

5  12         22         35         51 

6  13         40         75        125 


sonal 

bers,  take  the  fi 

1 
I 

Numbers  war 

defective.    An   abundant  number  was  one  in  which  ir* 
of  all  its  davia  jrs  (unity  included,  but  not  itself)  *•■ 
the  number:     thns  12  is  an  abundant  number.  S- 
1+2  +  3  +  '    4. 6  is  greater  than  12.     A  periec;  =? 
one  in  w?  uch  the  sum  of  all  the  divisors  wa>  e*: 


ihe  ikumlier :  lb 
\»  is  is,  ot  1  + 
:ik  in  which  the 

><r,  as  III,  in  which  1  +  3+  S  is  less  than  10.     Whenever 
;--]  a  a  prime  number,  then  2»— '(2"— I)  is  a  perfect 
.umber;  (bus  V  —  1,  or  127,  is  a,  prime  number,  whence  2' 
.  ■  -  j  j.  ur  l>4  X  127,  01  6128,  is  a  perfect  number. 
'.■Iwiratilc  numbers  are  those  each  of  which  is  equal  to 
,.  sum  of  all  the  divisors  of  the  other.     Such  tie 
284  and  220 
17296  and  18416 

9303581!  and  9437056. 
Iiiier  names  have  been  invented  descriptive  of  classes  of 
,i;iiliers;  hut  the  preceding  are  those  which  most  often 
r-c-.ir  in  l lie  past  history  of  mathemBtics.    With  the  excep- 
..ii  uf  Souare,  Cube,  Prime,  even,  and  odd,  tho  preceding 

ri  IIiiivl'b  rarely  appear  in  modern  works. 
'NUMBERS,     FIGURATE    AND     POLYGONAL. 
WvilKRS,  Appellations  or.] 

N  U  MBERS,  THEORY  OF.     The  theory  of  numbers 

id  fact  the  science  of  whole  or  integer  numbers,  and  its 
:■■*!  l'ciioi at  problem  is:  '  Given  any  equation  whatsoever 
i  .i.lving  two  or  more  unknown  quantities,  or  any  number 
i  relations  between  a  greater  number  of  unknown  quan- 

>•,  lo  determine  every  possible  solution  in  which  the 
'.lius  of  ihe  unknown  letters  are  whole  numbers.'  It  may 
-.,  be  considered  that  the  science  extends  to  the  delcrmi- 
i  inn  of  nil  solutions  which  contain  nothing  but  rational 

-  commensurable  fractions,  all  surd  quantities  or  incom- 
.Ti i» rabies  being  excluded.  If,  for  example,  (he  equation 

\  if  -  liioO  were  to  be  solved,  x  and  y  being  whole  num- 
rs  or  rational  fractions,  let  the  rational  fractions  reduced 
arnitimon  denominator  be  p:*and  q;z\  then  the  eoua- 
ii  li.i. niies  p*  +  g*!=  lOUuz";  and  if  all  possible  wiole 
iluus  of  ji,  q,  tin'  e  bo  found,  all  the  fractional  solutions  of 
if  Conner  equation  can  be  exhibited. 
1  omieeted  with  the  science  before  us  is  a  very  largo 
imility  of  properties  of  numbers,  of  wh:;h  it  must  be  said 
,n  iheycanbe  proved  easily  enough,  but  cannot  be  ex- 
mud.  Usually  in  retracing  the  steps  of  an  algebraical 
hi. mstration,  we  can  easily  connect  the  result  with  com- 
i:i  and  self-evident  notions,  which  seem  both  to  justify 
-_■  conclusion,  to  render  it  natural,  and  destroy  much  of 
.I  curiosity,  and  even  interest,  with  which  it  is  looked  at 
u  person  used  to  algebra,  who  bears  of  the  conclusion 
1-  [lie  first  time.  In  the  theory  of  numbers  it  seems  to 
;  that  the  curious  character  of  the  conclusions  is  not  so 
,i<h  lessened  by  the  demonstrations,  and  perhaps  this  may 
i  he  reason  why  the  science  becomes  a  sort  of  passion,  as 
_.-ndre  remarks,  with  most  of  those  who  take  it  up.  The 
--iinces  given  by  the  writer  just  cited,  in  his  preface,  will 
i,w  i  lio  sort  of  properties  which  we  speak  of.  If  c  be  any 
line  number,  and  N  any  other  number  not  divisible  by  c, 
,.„  N«-l_l  is  always  divisible  by  c.  Then  2«-l,  or  63,  is 
i  i-.il>!.?  by  7.  Again,  if  any  prime  number  divided  by  4 
ivo  a  remainder  1,  it  is  the  sum  of  two  squsre  numbers : 
■  is  13  is  the  sum  of  9  and  4,  17  of  IS  and  1,  29  of  25  and 

i  nc  theory  of  numbers  is  not  of  much  immediate  practical 
.i-ty  in  the  applications  of  mathematics,  which  generally 
i,. .I've  continuously  increasing  magnitude,  and  in  which 
,-n  lore  the  introduction  of  whole  numbers  is  matter  of 
ivcnicnce,  and  not  of  necessity.  Again,  the  data  of  such 
■ligations  are  usually  only  approximate,  so  that  an  answer 
'.*  hole  numbers,  should  such  a  thing  occur,  is  not  exact, 
1  p.-sscsscs  no  particular  interest.  Hence  this  theory  is 
i.o  studied  by  a  very  large  clow  of  mathematicians, 
i  tig  whom  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  a  person 
.-ply  versed  in  the  higher  analysis,  who  does  not  even 
nv'ilia  principal  results  obtained  by  Gauss  or  Legendre. 
,.  suhjuct  is,  in  fact,  an  isolated  part  of  mathematics, 
i.li  maybe  taken  up  or  not,  at  the  choice  of  the  student. 
may  possibly  at  some  future  time  be  connected  with 
i.vi-i'rv  analysis,  that  is  (0  say,  the  determination  of  the 
••_"  /solutions  of  a  set  of  equations  may  not  be  so  distinct 
n  in  •  from  that  of  a  mere  solution,  integer  or  not,  as  it  is 
I  n-iont.  In  facta  hint  given  by  M.  Libri,  in  a  tract 
—mly  to  be  cited,  does  give  completely  the  raeai 
inil.iiiiig  the  expression  of  n, problem  in  this  theory 
nut  of  one  in  ordinary  analysis  Suppose,  for  example, 
i ,  required  to  solve  in  whole  numbers  the  equation  **  + 

-  .rJ.      Let  r  represent  two  right  angles ;  then  it  is  well 
)«u    that  sin  wxsOwlwn  x  isawhole  number,  and 


The  earliest  consideration  of  the  theory  of  numbers  may 
have  been  made  in  India  [Via*.  Ganita]  ;  but  the  earliest 
treatise  is  probably  that  of  Diophantus,  which  consists  of 
nothing  else  but  problems  of  this  science,  insomuch  that 
the  theory  itself  has  been  sometimes  called  the  Diophantine 
analysis.  The  subject  then  rested,  without  making  any 
progress,  until  the  time  of  Bachet  de  Mexirioc  and  Fermat, 
the  editor  and  commentator  of  Diophantus.  The  subject 
ed  again  until  the  time  of  the  man  who  literally  left 
part  whatever  of  mathematics  unaugmenled,  Euler. 
After  him,  Lagrange,  Legendre,  and  Gauss  applied  them- 
selves contemporaneously  to  this  theory.  The  works  of 
the  two  latter  are  the  separate  treatises  on  this  particular 
science,  in  which  the  advanced  mathematical  student  must 
look   to    know    its    present  slate.      Various  Memoirs  of 


et  de  Physique,'  vol  i.,  Florence,  1829),  in  which  the  subject 
is  made  to  have  more  resemblance  than  usual  to  ordinary 

~  le  '  Disquisitiones  Arithmetical'  of  Gauss  (Brunswick, 
)  were  translated  into  French  by  M.  Poullet-Dolinle 
(Paris,  1807).  The  "Thcorie  des  Nombres'  of  Legendre 
(third  edition,  Paris,  1830)  lias  the  advantage  of  coming 
later  than  that  of  Gauss  (which  itself  came  afior  the 
first  edition  of  Legendre's),  and  of  using  methods  and  nota- 
tions which  are  more  familiar  lo  tho  mathematician.  Both 
are  works  of  great  originality  :  that  of  the  German  is 
condensed,  and  full  of  historical  information ;  that  of  the 
Frenchman  easier  to  follow,  but,  like  most  French  works, 
delicent  in  precise  historical  reference.  It  isnotalittlo 
ilar  that  the  two  great  writers  on  this  subject  should 
been  the  men  who,  independently  of  each  other,  in- 
troduced the  method  of  Least  Squares. 

>r  a  notice  of  one  prominent   discovery  of  Gauss,  see 
Poly  con  and  Root. 

The  beginner  in  algebra  may  obtain  some  command  over 
equations  of  a  simple  character,  not  exceeding  the  second 
or  third  degree,  by  a  method  which  is,  we  believe,  due  to 
Play  fair,  or  which,  at  least,  is  published  in  the  collection 
of  his  works.  Let  the  equation  be,  for  instance,  ay*+lixy  + 
(i-l",  in  which  x,  y,  and  *  are  to  be  whole  numbers. 
Throw  the  equation  into  a  form  which  admits  of  both  sides 
being  reducible  into  factors;  for  instance, 

ylay+bx)  =<*-  ;r)  (*  +  *). 


p  y,  we  have  z  +  x  =  (o  y  +  bx) :  c,  which 


O-OO+l/ 


y  =  l 


Assuming  v  at  pleasure,  z  may  be  easily  taken  so  as  to 
make  both  x  and  y  whole  numbers;  and  the  same  method 
will  succeed  in  many  equations. 

NUMBERS  OF  BERNOULLI.  This  name  is  given 
to  certain  numbers  (we  here  see  tho  mathematical  use  of 
the  word,  for  they  are  all  fractions)  first  used  by  Junius 
Bernoulli,  in  bis  "  Ara  Conjectandi.'  They  are  in  fact 
(though  not  so  considered  by  Bernoulli)  the  coefficients  of 
the  powers  of  a:  in  1  I  <**  —  1).  We  should  hardly  have 
given  them  a  place  here,  as  our  list  of  such  ultimate  re- 
ferences in  mathematics  is  by  no  means  complete,  if  it 
were  not  that  they  only  appear  to  a  sufficient  extent  in  one 
English  work   that  we  know  of  (Peacock's  Examples). 


>*-l 


.=^-v+- 


2.3  T 


a  form  which  it  is  shown  to  lake.  Then  B„  B,,  B„  &c. 
are  what  are  called  the  numbers  of  Bernoulli,  and  Hie 
following  list  will  show  twenty-five  of  them,  the  first 
column  being  the  index  of  B,  Ihe  second  the  numerator 
of  the  fraction,  and  the  third  its  denominator.  As  far 
as  B„  these  are  taken  ftom  Euler's  Differential  Calculus, 
all  the  rest  (and  the  logarithms)  from  Grunert's  Supple- 
ment to  Klugel,  which  professes  to  take  the  additional 
numbers  from  a  work  of  H.  A.  Rothes,  and  the  logarithms 
from  Eylelwein's  woik  on  the  higher  analysis:— 


NUM 
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NUM 


No.  Numerator; 

1  1 
31 
51 
71 
95 

11691 
13  7 
15  3617 
17  43867 
19  174611 
21  854513 
23  236364091 
25  8553103 
27  23749461029 
29  8615841276005 
31  7709321041217 
33  2577687858367 
35  26315271553053477373 
37  2929993913841559 
39  261082718496449122051 
41  1520097643918070802691 
43  27833269579301024235023 
45  596451111593912163277961 
47  5609403368997817686249127547 
49  495057205241079648212477525 


Denominator, 

6 

30 

42 

30 

66 

2730 

6 

510 

798 

330 

138 

2730 

2 

870 

14322 

510 

6 

1919190 

6 

13530 

1806 

690 

282 

46410 

66 


Thus  the  coefficient  of  a?14 :  1.2.3.  ..15  in  the  develop- 
ment of  1  :  (c*- 1)  is  3617  :  510,  or  B1$.  The  logarithms  of 
the  first  eighteen  numbers  are  as  follows  — 


No. 

1 

3 
5 
7 
9 

13 
5 
il 
19 
21 
23 
25 
27 
29 
31 
33 
35 


Logarithm. 
0*2218487496- 1 
0-5228787453-2 
0-3767507096-2 
0-5228787453-2 
0*8794260688-2 
0*4033154004-1 
00669467896 
0-8507783387 
1-7401350433 
2-7235576597 
3-7918359878 
4*9374188514 
6*1539724516 
7*4361345055 
8*7792940212 
10-1794459554 
1 1-6330790754 
13*1370898829 


The  higher  numbers  may  be  approximately  verified  by 
the  following  rule.  Let  ir  be  the  ratio  of  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  to  its  diameter ;  then 

_^  1.2.3*..*..  2  J?  —"  1  •  LCC  _ 

Bu-i  =  2 (1-^ nearly. 

We  shall  have  some  occasion  to  point  out  the  uses  of  the 
numbers  of  Bernoulli  in  the  article  Series,  in  which  also 
misprints,  if  any  should  occur,  in  the  preceding  tables  will 
be  noted.  The  theory  of  these  numbers  will  be  found  in 
Peacock's  translation  of  Lacroix,  E tiler's '  Differential  Cal- 
culus,' Lacroix's  •  Differential  Calculus,'  3  vols.,  and  in  a 
very  elaborate  article  ('  Bernoullische  Zahlen')  in  the  work 
of  Grunert  already  cited. 

NUMBERS,  THE  BOOK  OF,  one  of  the  books  of  the 
Pentateuch.    In  Hebrew  it  has  two  titles,  *>3Tn»  an<^  '** 

spake,  which  is  the  first  word  of  the  book,  and  "linOSL  in 

—  .  •  • 

the  desert,  which  is  the  fifth  word  in  the  first  verse,  and  which 
applies  to  the  whole  book,  inasmuch  as  the  events  which  it 
records  took  place  in  the  desert.  Its  title  in  the  Septuagint 
B  'Apt£/f.ot,  Numbers,  because  it  contains  the  censuses  of  the 
people  of  Israel  (chaps,  i.-iii.,  and  xxvi.). 

The  first  four  chapters  of  this  book  consist  of  separate 
accounts  of  commands  given  by  God  to  Moses,  while  the 
Israelites  were  encamped  at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  respecting  the 
census  and  the  classification  of  the  people,  and  the  duties 
of  the  priests  and  Levites.  The  succeeding  chapters  (v. — x. 
10)  contain  various  laws,  most  of  which  are  additions  to 
those  before  given  in  the  books  of  Exodus  and  Leviticus; 
and  the  rest  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  the  narrative  of 
the  jouruevs  of  the  Israelites,  from  the  time  of  their  leaving 
Sinai  to  their  second  arrival  at  the  Jordan,  and  their  en- 


campment in  the  plains  of  Moab.  The  time  over  wbi^h  t'  • 
book  extends  is  from  the  first  day  of  the  second  month 
the  second  year  after  the  departure  from  Egypt,  to  tbe  u  .. 
day  of  the  eleventh  month  of  the  fortieth  year  of  tbe  »*? 
epoch.  This  -part  of  the  book  also  contains  various  eojo 
ments. 

We  learn  from  the  hat  verse  of  the  last  chapter  that  ti_= 
book  was  written  by  Moses  <in  the  plains  of  Moab  r. 
Jordan  near  Jericho,'  and  consequently  just  before  t  - 
death.  Vater  has  attempted  to  show  that  it  is  composed  ' 
short  narratives  written  by  different  persons  (voL  iiU  p- 4  - 
&c),  and  De  Wette  adduces  several  passages  which  npysv 
to  disagree  with  each  other,  and  with  the  parallel  p*»*^  - 
in  the  book  of  Exodus.  {Lehrbuchd.  Hist.  KriL  EsnUtue^ 
in&A.T.,  p.  180.) 

This  book  is  quoted  or  referred  to  in  the  New  Testae*  • : 
(compare  Numb.,  xx.  1 1,  with  1  Cor.,  x.  4,  and  Numb,  i  \ 
with  John,  iii.  14).     The  passage  in  chap.  xjbv.  17-19.  s 
generally  understood  as  a  prediction  of  the  Messiah. 

(Rosenmiiller's  Scholia  in  Vet.  Test.,  the  Jntrodmrt*** 
of  Eichhorn,  Jahn,  De  Wette,  and  Home;  Graves*  a.  ' 
Vater*s  Commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch.} 
NUMR'NIUS.    [Scolopacidjk.] 
NUMERAL  CHARACTERS.    There  are  three  usr- 
and  obvious  modes  of  constructing  symbols  of  numfe? 
1.  By  arbitrary  invention.    2.   By  the  choice  of    letter 
of  the  alphabet    3.  By  a  system  of  repetitions  of  a  sricS 
unit,  as  I,  II,  III,  IIII,  fita,  with  marks  of  abbre-nat*  e 
Some  may  doubt  whether  the  first  and  third  were  emm  % 
employed;  but  it  is  not  known  that  we  can  Trrgit  to  :*• 
Indian  numerals  any  other  origin  than  the  first*  and  Uk 
third  explains  the  Roman  system  with  a  degree  of  <•<**-> 
tency  which  is  most  extraordinary,  if  it  he  only  acade?.'- 
coincidence. 

Distinct  numeral  characters  are  found  to  have  existed   • 
to  exist  among  the  Chinese,  Indians,  and  Arabs,  &c ,  Pt  ■*■ 
nicians,  Palmyrenes,    Hebrews,    Egyptians,   Greeks,  * 
Romans ;  and  others  are  given  as  in  antient  use  among  • 
Mexicans.    Various  representations  of  these  will  be  u 
in  the  •  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitans/  article  '  Arithuaeic 
We  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  simplest  explao*ti 
of  those  systems  which  will  be  wanted  by  the  studev. 
antient  literature.    Of  these,  as  it  should  seem,  tbe  ltd  *_ 
system  may  belong  (though  it  may  be  doubted)  to  the  £>: 
class ;  the  Hebrew  and  the  common  Greek  system  to  ~t 
second ;  the  Roman,  Phoenician,  Paimyrene,  antient  Gnat  «* 
Egyptian,  and  Chinese,  to  the  third  class. 

The  system  received  from  the  Hindus  througa  i*y 
Arabs,  and  now  adopted  throughout  Europe,  has  been  r? 
dually  much  altered  in  the  forms  of  the  symbols.    [A*..  * 

MBTIC.] 

The  Hebrews  used  the  letters  of   their  own  alpha?- 
giving  the  finals  a  separate  and  particular  value,  a»  t 
lows: — 


Letter  K 
Numeral    Big- 1   . 
niAcatton  ,.  )    ' 

2 
2 

3      4      5 

i   1    rr 

6      7      8 

D 

9 

3 

b 

D     3     D 

V     B 

X 

20 

30 

40     50     60 

70      80 

90 

1 
200 

300 

^        1 
400     500 

B       1 

600     700 

6lu 

The  use  of  the  final  letters  as  signifying  number*  & 
newer  date  than  the  rest ;  the  old  system  required  iheju. 
tion  of  subordinate  numbers  to  express  500. 600,  fee  >  ~- 
bers  not  expressed  above  were  made  by  juxta-posH).  c  - 
letters  denoting  other  numbers,  according  to  a  a^nppt*.  *». 
division,  as  among  the  Greeks;  the  only  exception  eec; 
15,  which,  as   10+5  or  JT  made  a  word  sagaifymg 
Creator,  they  wrote  as  9+6,  or  ID-    In  a  language  lis*  t  - 
Hebrew  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  every  cots^*-* 
tion  of  numbers  from  also  standing  for  a  word  or  words :  li- 
the Oriental  nations  accordingly  nave  freoueotly  expre-*-. 
dates  by  sentences.    Thus  'Hooshung  Shah  is  no  nvv 
rendered  into  Persian,  expresses,  in  the  numeral  lore*? 
the  letters,  the  year  837  of  the  Hegira,  the  date  of  tbe  d#_ 
of  that  prince. 

The  Greeks,  in  some  enumerations,  have  three  diss  -  - 
methods  of  expressing  numbers;  but  the  first  of  Cm- 
which  consists  in  the  use  of  the  letters  of  die  alphabet  . 
denote  the  successive  books  of  a  work,  as  in  tbe  Iliad,  -i  i- 
much  a  method  of  naming  as  of  counting.  80-mething  m.r. 
to  the  point  is  the  old  system  which  occurs  ora  i-asc&ptuLt 


N  U  M 


367 


Kt/M 


n  which  the  unit  is  represented  by  a  single  mark,  five  by 
.1  (the  initial  of  tlENTK),  ten  by  A  (that  of  AEKA),  and 
hid  by  H  (that  of  HEKATON).  And  in  all  cases  five  of 
any  symbol  are  written  by  inclosing  the  symbol  in  II: 
*hu>  F^l  is  five  tens,  and  (fj)  is  five  hundreds.    Thus  879  is 

j;  huh  YA^DIIII.    This  antient  Greek  method,  as  found 

n  inscriptions  (which,  according  to  Heilbronner,  is  alluded 

i<>  in  a  written  work  by  Herodian  only),  is  supposed  to  be 

i>  old  as  the  time  of  Solon.    The  Egyptian  hieroglyphic 

\\Mem  is  on  the  same  principle,  but  without  abbreviations ; 

iio  symbol  often  resembling  that  just  piven  for  five. 

I  n  describing  the  later  Greek  notation,  we  leave  out  of 
v  tew  the  extensions  made  by  the  mathematicians,  the  prin- 
-  pie  of  which  is  described  in  Arithmetic*    It  appears  most 

blindly  that  the  system  was  made  either  at  a  time  when 
:u*  Greek  alphabet  was  in  possession  of  more  letters  than  it 
fiinanently  retained,  or  that  it  was  introduced  into  Greece 
v  communication  with  some  nation  (the  Phoenician,  per- 
iLps)  which  had  some  additional  letters.  The  Vau  of  the 
1 J  cbrew  and  Phoenician,  which  stands  for  six,  and  is  want- 

j,  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  appears  in  their  numeral  system 
mler  the  name  of  liciinjfiop  jSaC,  and  is  expressed  by  a 
.  in  hoi  resembling  ?,  not  very  unlike  the  Vau  turned  the 

Ser  way.  The  Koph  and  Tsaddi  appear  under  the  names 
t  iTr'nTTjfiov  rornrd  and  iiri<njfiov  vavicl,  with  symbols  ex- 
.  e>sed  m  our  types  by  ^  and  <^ ;  but  the  former  is  one 
•  lund  its  place  in  numeral  signification,  being  90  among 
io  Greeks  and  100  in  the  East:  the  latter  takes  the  same 

.meral  place  as  the  final  Tsaddi  in  the  Hebrew  system. 
t  ic  word  air  will  be  a  useful  guide  to  the  letters  beginning 
;  -j  several  scales,  as  follows : — 

Letter  a/3ydf?{i|0 
vinu>rical  Signification   12         3         4        5        6         7         8         9 

i        rXfiv£oir& 
10       80       30       40       50      60     ?0       80      90 


p 

9 

r   v 

* 

X   + 

u> 

100 

200 

300  400 

500 

600  700 

800 

900 


ft  7,        *, 


*i   1,       *i 


1000  2000  3000  4000  5000  6000  ?000  8000  9000 

The  Roman  notation,  including  all  the  varieties  whioh 
■jut  in  printed  works,  is  as  follows  — 

11  50  L 

•-!  II  60  LX 

*  HI  70  LXX 
4  IIII,  IV  8o  LXXX,  xxc 
''  V  cJ0  LXXXX  XC 
,;   VI  100  C 
'   VII  200  CC 
-   VIII,  IIX  300  ccc 
•»  Villi,  IX  400  cccc 
••'  X  500  D,  lo 
1   XI  600  DC.  IqC 
.'MI  700  DCC.  IqCC 

*  XIII.  XIIV  800  DCCC,  loCCC 
j  XII II,  XIV  900  DCCCCIoCCCC 

'  'H,  1000  CIo,  M,  oot  1 

;  ^yn  2000  ciocip,  ucic  iim 

.  xv in,  xnx  5000  ioo,  v 

X  Villi,  XIX  10000  CCIoq 

XX  50000  Iqoo 

.    XXX  100000  CCCIodo 

>   XXXX,  XL  1000000  ccccioooo 

,rie  grammarian  Priscian  would  have  it  that  I  denoted 
. :  \  ,  because  the  Greek  word  /ita,  with  p  cut  off,  has  «  for 

i/ist  letter;  that  V  is  five,  as  being  the  fifth  vowel,  and 
:  .-II.  as  being  the  tenth  consonant,  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 

>.   explanation  of  this  system  which  endoavours  at  an 

..ibeiical  deduction  must,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  seen, 

■    L-nurelyin  giving  a  probable  origin.    The  following 

►■me  however  contains  suggestions  of  some  antiquity,  and 
only,  as  before  remarked,  is  either  a  true  explanation 

:i  most  extraordinary  coincidence :— 

mttww    *. 


1 1 


i 


if 

b 


mi 

d 


..% 


a/\    CO      CD  D  ID     X  V    'c 

h  k  I        m      n         o     p         q 

I  imagine  a  person  used  to  decimal  counting  by  means  of 


r 


the  fingers  having  recourse  to  simple  counting  by  making 
a  mark  for  each  successive  unit,  as  in  a,  6,  c,  &c.  At  ten 
he  might  be  expected  to  make  some  symbol  that  his  handful 
was  completed,  and  the  drawing  a  mark  through  the  whole 
ten  unit  symbols,  as  at  «,  would  do  very  well.  This  he 
might  abbreviate,  as  at  /,  retaining  only  the  symbol  of  a 
unit  and  that  of  the  line  drawn  across.  The  handful  of 
tens,  or  one  hundred,  might  be  represented  by  retaining 
only  the  unit  symbol  and  two  ligatures,  namely,  that  of  the 
tens  and  that  which  made  all  the  ten  tens  into  one  symbol, 
as  at  g.  The  ten  hundreds  would  require  a  unit  with  three 
ligatures,  or  four  strokes  altogether,  which,  if  they  were 
written  without  taking  the  pen  off,  might  be  made  as  at  A, 
which  might  degenerate  into  ft,  and  finally  into  L  Again, 
by  cutting  {  into  two  halves,  we  have  m  or  w,  which  might 
suggest  themselves  as  proper  representatives  of  half  a  thou- 
sand, or  five  hundred.  Similarly  bisection  of  /  and  g  or  .of 
o  and  q  would  suggest  p  and  r  as  proper  symbols  for  the 
halves  of  ten  and  one  hundred.  The  symbol  a  has  a  resem- 
blance to  I,/  to  X,  g  to  C,  A  to  M,  m  to  D,  p  to  V,  and 
rtoL. 

We  cannot  find  any  precise  information  upon  the  time  o* 
the  commencement  of  the  principle  of  local  value  which 
prevails  to  a  certain  extent  throughout  the  Roman  system, 
namely,  that  a  smaller  symbol  before  a  larger  one,  in  numbers 
less  than  one  hundred,  denotes  a  subtraction,  after  it  an 
addition.  This  principle  does  not  appear  in  the  Phoenician  or 
Palmyrene  notations,  which  otherwise  much  resemble  the 
Roman  in  their  principle  of  notation,  though  they  approxi- 
mate to  pure  vicenary  scales,  both  adopting  distinct  symbols 
for  twenty. 

The  Chinese  use  three  systems:  the  first,  not  very  simple, 
and  antient;  the  second,  intentionally  complicated,  and  em- 
ploying symbols  of  words  to  denote  numbers,  is  introduced  in  • 
deeds  and  other  instruments,  to  render  alteration  difficult ; 
the  third,  a  simplification  of  the  first,  supposed  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries. 

For  further  information  on  the  subject  of  this  article, 
with  abundant  references,  see  the  article  'Arithmetic*  in 
the  •  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitan  a,'  by  Dr.  Peacock. 

NUMERATION  is  a  term  generally  applied  to  the  art 
of  representing  numbers  by  distinct  names  and  symbols,  a 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  by  the  oldest  writers.  Every 
treatise  on  arithmetic  must  necessarily  begin  with  some- 
thing on  this  art  ot  counting  and  representing  the  results 
of  counting,  on  the  goodness  of  which,  slight  and  easy  as 
any  method  may  appear  to  which  we  have  been  habituated 
from  childhood,  the  progress  of  the  arts  of  life,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  mathematical  sciences,  is  in  no  slight  degree 
dependent.  The  time  is  gone  by  for  a  formal  eulogy  upon 
the  benefits  of  any  fundamental  method  of  expression ;  we 
will  therefore  content  ourselves  with  quoting  a  part  of  that 
which  is  found  in  the  first  English  work  on  arithmetic, 
Robert  Recorde's  '  Grounde  of  Artes'  (1551,  perhaps  1540). 
We  quote  this  also  because  it  is  an  instance  (the  only  one 
we  ever  met  with  in  a  mathematical  work)  of  the  species  of 
doggrel  comic  verse  afterwards  in  use  on  the  stage  (see  the 
*  Comedy  of  Errors'),  which  has  a  sort  of  measure  and 
rhyme,  though  printed  in  the  form  of  simple  prose  in  the 
work  from  which  we  cite  (we  put  the  syllables  which  are 
meant  to  rhyme  in  italics).  *  Master.  Wherefore  in  all  great 
workes  are  clerks  so  much  desired?  Wherefore  are  audit- 
ors so  richly  fed  9  What  causeth  geometricians  so  highly  to 
be  inhaunsed  9  Why  are  astronomers  so  greatly  advanced  9 
Because  that  by  number  such  things  they  find,  which  else 
would  far  excel  man's  mind. ....  Master.  Exclude  number, 
and  answer  to  this  question :  How  many  years  old  are  you  ? 
Scholar.  Mum.  Master.  So  that  if  number  want,  you 
answer  all  by  mummes9    How  many  miles  to  London? 

Scholar.  A  poak  full  of  plums Master.  If  number 

be  lacking,  it  maketh  men  dumb,  so  that  to  most  questions 
they  must  answer  mum.  Scholar.  This  is  the  cause,  sir, 
that  I  judged  it  so  vile,  because  it  is  so  common  in  talking 
every  while;,  for  plenty  is  not  dainty,  as  the  common  saving 
is.  Master.  No ;  nor  store  is  no  sore,  perceive  you  this  f 
The  more  common  that  the  thing  is  being  needfully  required, 
the  better  is  the  thing  and  the  more  to  be  desired.  But  in 
numbring,  as  some  of  it  is  light  and  plain,  so  the  most  part 
is  difficult  and  not  easie  to  attain.9 

The  earliest  method  of  signifying  a  large  number  must 
have  been  such  a  one  as  the  scholar  uses  above,  when  he 
designates  a  large  number  of  miles  as  a  'poak  full  of  plums/ 
namely,  the  similitude  of  some  visible  or  well-known  colleo- 
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tion  of  units.  The  fingers  of  the  hand,  or  of  both  hands, 
or  the  united  number  of  fingers  and  toes,  furnished  natural 
collections  of  reference  on  which  the  various  quinary, 
decimal,  and  vicenary  scales  in  existence  have  proceeded. 
The  transition  from  counting  by  tens  to  counting  by  dozens 
might  have  been  caused  by  the  facility  of  subdivision 
which  the  number  twelve  possesses,  though  we  rather  doubt 
this  explanation,  at  least  unless  we  assume  that  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Roman  As  into  twelve  uncia  js  to  be  explained  on 
the  same  principle.  From  this  we  think  came  the  method  of 
reckoning  by  dozens  to  be  introduced  throughout  Europe, 
as  would  that  bv  thirteen*  if  the  Roman  coin  or  weight  had 

been  so  divided. 

Our  present  numerative  system  is  stated  by  writers  to 
employ  the  words  unit,  ten,  hundred,  thousand,  million, 
billion,  trillion,  quadrillion,  quintillion,  sextillion,  septillion, 
octillion,  nonillion,  &c  But  the  greater  part  of  this  is 
pure  statement;  for  the  terms  billion,  trillion,  &c,  though 
defined  by  arithmetical  writers,  have  never  found  their  way 
into  common  use,  the  want  of  such  large  numbers  having 
never  been  experienced.  The  French  indeed  have  natural- 
ised the  term  milliard,  meaning  one  thousand  millions,  in 
matters  of  public  debt  and  revenue,  which  only  shows  how 
little  the  term  billion  has  been  used  among  them,  since, 
according  to  their  writers,  the  milliard  and  billion  are  the 
same  things.  Tonstal  expressly  says,  that  in  his  time 
(Henry  VUI.)  the  common  reckoning  from  millions  was 
made  by  millions  of  millions,  &c,  ana  the  word  millio  is 
noted  as  a  vulgarism  by  him  (neither  is  it  among  the  recog- 
nised barbarisms  of  Ducange).  Recorde  uses  nothing  more 
than  millions  repeated ;  so  that  it  seems  the  billions  and 
higher  denominations  were  never  anything  but  a  fancy  of 
arithmetical  writers,  conceived  after  the  time  when  elemen- 
tary works  ceased  to  be  written  in  Latin.  The  probability 
of  this  is  increased  by  their  meaning  different  things  in 
different  countries :  with  us  the  billion  is  a  million  of  mil- 
lions, a  trillion  s  .  million  of  billions  and  each  denomina- 
tion is  a  million  of  times  the  one  preceding;  with  the 
French  and  the  other  continental  nations  the  billion  is  a 
thousand  millions,  and  each  denomination  is  a  thousand 
times  the  preceding.  According  to  English  writers,  the 
number  1,234567,891234,567891  is  one  trillion,  234567 
billions,  891234  millions,  and  567891:  according  to  the 
French  writers,  it  is  one  quintillion,  234  quadrillions,  567 
trillions,  891  billions,  234  millions,  567  thousands,  and  891. 
For  common  purposes  the  denominations  higher  than  a 
million  may  be  abandoned,  it  being  remembered  that  all 
the  figures  on  the  left,  after  six  are  taken  off  on  the  right, 
are  so  many  millions,  and  all  above  twelve  figures  so 
many  millions  of  millions.  In  writing,  round  numbers  of 
millions  should  be  written  as  such,  thus,  638  millions,  not 
638,000,000:  in  computation  it  is  of  course  a  different 
thing.  Some  authors  seem  to  think  it  very  scientific  to 
parade  ciphers,  sometimes  by  the  dozen,  and  so  it  is,  no 
doubt,  since  it  shows  they  know  how  many  ciphers  go  to  a 
million  or  a  million  of  millions ;  but  no  reader  likes  to  stop 
and  examine  000,000,000,000,  when  the  words  '  million  of 
millions'  would  have  done  equally  well. 

The  decimal  system,  made  complete,  supposes  a  point 
always  to  he  placed  at  the  end  of  the  units,  to  separate  them 
from  the  fractions  which  may  follow.  When  there  are  no 
fractions,  the  point  is  useless,  as  in  675'  or  675*000,  which 
is  675.  The  numbers  on  the  right  of  the  point,  successively 
denoting  tenths,  hundredths,  thousandths,  &c.  of  a  unit 
[Fractions],  are  in  denominations  which  have  not  received 
distinct  names.  The  modern  French  call  them  decimes, 
centimes,  &c. ;  and  the  attempt  has  before  now  been  made 
(see  Wybard's  '  Tactometria'  1650),  to  introduce  centesms, 
millesms,  &c.  into  English,  but  with  no  success. 

The  principle  of  local  value  [Arithmetic],  which  distin- 
guishes our  system  of  numeration  from  that  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  is  applicable  to  any  system,  whether  decimal 
or  not  If  10  stand  for  ten,  that  is,  if  units  in  the  second 
column  are  ten  times  in  value  those  of  the  first  column, 
nine  numeral  symbols  besides  the  cipher  are  requisite ;  but 
if  10  had  signified  fifteen,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
have  fourteen  distinct  symbols  of  number  besides  the 
cipher,  since  10,  II,  &c.  now  stand  for  sixteen,  seventeen, 
&c.  In  such  an  explanation,  the  frame-work  of  our  nume- 
rical language  (being  decimal)  is  not  well  calculated  to  give 
an  easy  comprehension  of  the  change*  we  should  rather 
invent  a  word  for  fifteen,  or  five  and  ten,  say  A;  whence 
A-one,  A-two,  Stc.  would  be  the  spoken  sounds  answering  to 


what  we  now  call  sixteen,  seventeen,  &c ;  while  ten,  de*  r 
twelve,  thirteen,  and  fourteen  would  require  new  naa-i 
not  connected  in  etymology  with  ten. 

The  method  of  reducing  a  number,  decimally  express*  i 
to  another  in  which  the  radix  or  base  of  the  system  (as  *». 
is  that  of  the  common  one),  is  a,  is  as  follows:  divide  u* 
number  successively  by  a,  expressed  in  the  decimal  systrv 
the  remainders  give  the  units,  as,  aas,  fee.  of  the  new  : 
pression.  Thus  if  12376  is  to  be  expressed  in  the  qutnz 
system,  whose  base  is  5,  we  should  have  the  fallowing  r 
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5)12376  Rem. 

5)2475  1 

5)495  0 

5)99  0 

5)19  4 

5)3  4 

0  3 


Number  required. 
344001. 
Decimal. 
3X5*=  9375 
4X5'  =  2500 
4X5S=    500 
1    =r         1 


12376 


This  exhibits  both  the  reduction  to  the  quinary  *j»t  -i 
and  the  restitution  of  the  decimal  expression  ;  but  tf  : 
number  bad  been  given  in  the  quinary  system,  it  might  U 
been  reduced  to  the  decimal  system  by  the  same  rule.  ■ . 
new  base  ten  being,  in  the  old  or  quinary  system,  rj  • 
sented  by  20,  and  the  rule  of  division  being  performed 
the  use  of  five  in  the  same  manner  as  tea  is  used  m  ::.. 
decimal  system. 


20)344001  Rem- 
20)14422     11  or  6 


20)443 

20)22 

*3)1 

0 


12  or  7 
3 
2 
1 


Number  requireJ, 

12376. 
Decimal.  Quinary. 
1  X  (10/ =r  3100eo 
2X(10)*=  31000 
3X(10>»=  220* 
7X10  =  U*> 
6      =  11 


344001 


The  quinary  being  supposed  the  old  system,  as  *** 
we  come  to  the  remainder  11,  we  have  to  invent  a  t-  < 
symbol  (say  6),  since  11,  in  the  new  system,  is  to  sue  { 
eleven.    For  further  examples,  see  the  'Library  of  IV - 
Knowledge:  Treatise  on  the  Study  of  Mathematics.' 

In  teaching  the  elements  of  numeration  by  the  zlv 
[Abacus],  it  is  desirable  that  exercise  should  be^v.« 
several  different  systems,  were  it  only  to  prevent  the  Ora- 
tion of  that  impression  which  so  many  students  longm 
that  the  decimal  system  is  natural  and  necessary.    1 
want  of  words  for  the  denominations  will  be  the  only    _ 
culty ;  this  may  be  got  over  by  using  the  letters  A,B,Ui 
to  represent  them.    Thus  if  the  system  be  Quinary .  A  cv. 
as  one  ball  on  the  second  row  or  five  on  the  first,  B  »  . 
ball  on  the  third  row,  five  on  the  second,  or  twenty-sHr  • 
the  first,  and  so  on.    All  the  balls  on  the  second  rov  b. 
be  marked  A,  those  on  the  third  B,  &c 

NUMERATOR  (or  NumbererX  the  part  of  a  fee 
which  states  how  many  of  the  aliquot  parts  of  a  umt  : 
taken,  such  as  are  described  by  the  denominator.    Tz    . 
being  three,  not  of  units,  but  of  sevenths  of  a  unit,  3  *   • 
numerator. 

NUMERIA'NUS,  MARCUS  AU  RE  LI  US,  snerar 
to  the  throne  conjointly  with  his  elder  brother  Car.r. 
after  the  death  of  their  father,  at  the  beginning  of  aj?  . 
Numerianus  was  with  the  army  in  Mesopotamia  a- 
death  of  Probus ;  but  instead  of  following  np  tbc  a*r«* 
tages  which  his  father  had  gained  over  thirPrnsnna,  fe»  w 
compelled  by  the  army  to  abandon  the  oonqoetti  v. 
had  been  already  made,  and  to  retreat  to  Syria-    I>~- 
the  retreat  a  weakness  of  the  eyes  obliged  him  to  *ce* 
himself  to  the  darkness  of  a  litter,  which 
guarded  by  the  Prsstorians.    All  orders 
Arrtus  Aper,  the  profect  of  the 
father-in-law  of  the  emperor.     The 
Numerianus  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  soldiers;  and 
the  army,  after  a  march  of  eight  months,  arrived  at  (>  ■ 
cedon  on  the  Bosporus,  they  insisted  upon  seeing  &  - ' 
prince,  and  accordingly  burst  into  the  imperial  teak  •:  * 
tlicy  only  found  the  dead  body  of  NumensDus,    S\>-  - 
naturally  fell  upon  Arrius ;  and  an  assembly  of  the  *  * 
was  accordingly  held,  for  the  purpose  of  avengins  the  - 
of  Numerianus  and  electing  a  new  emperor.    Tneu  :- 
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than  with  that  of  Zamorah.  Zama  was  itrongly  fortified, 
and  was  occasionally  the  residence  of  the  Numidian  kings. 
(Sallust,  Jug.,  56,  60,  61.)  Juha  fled  to  this  town,  after  he 
had  been  defeated  by  Caesar  at  Thapsus,  but  the  inhabit- 
ants refused  to  admit' him  within  the  walls.  (Hirtiua,  Bell. 
A/r.,  91.)  Strabo  relates  that  Zama  was  destroyed  by  the 
Romans  (p.  829) ;  but  it  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (t.  4)  as 
one  of  the  free  town?  of  the  province ;  and  the  name  of  the 
bishop  of  Zama  occurs  in  the  councils  of  the  African 

church. 

An  account  of  the  prin«ipal  places  in  the  western  part  of 
the  anticnt  kingdom  of  Numidia,  which  was  afterwards  in- 
cluded in  the  province  of  Mauritania,  is  given  under  Mau- 
ritania. The  physical  features  of  the  country  are  described 
under  Algiers  and  Costa*tina.  The  best  account  of 
Numidia  is  in  Shaw's  TravrU. 

NUMISMATICS,  NUMISMATOGRA'PHIA.or  NU- 
MISMATOLOGY, the  science  of  coins  and  medals.  [Coins  ; 

Medals.] 
NUMMULITE.    [Foraminifbra.] 

NUN.    [Monachism.] 

NUNCIO  (Xunzio,  in  Italian;  Nuntiut,  in  Latin)  sig- 
nifies a  messenger,  but  is  used  more  particularly  to  desig- 
nate the  ambassadors  sent  by  the  pope  to  foreign  courts. 
The  nuncio  is  generally  a  prelate  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  if 
a  cardinal,  he  is  styled  'legate.*  Previous  to  the  council 
of  Trent,  the  papal  nuncios  in  foreign  countries  acted  as 
judges,  in  the  first  instance,  of  matters  which  were  within 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  but  since  that  time  they  have 
acted  as  judges  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  respec- 
tive bishops,  in  those  countries  only  which  are  subject  to 
the  decretals  and  discipline  of  the  council  of  Trent.  In 
other  kingdoms  and  states,  such  as  France,  Austria,  Tus- 
cany, &c,  which,  though  Catholic,  hold  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  the  court  of  Rome  iu  matters  of  discipline, 
the  nuncio  has  no  jurisdiction  whatever,  and  has  merely  a 
diplomatic  character,  like  the  minister  of  any  other  foreign 
power.    (Pcre  Richard,  Bibliothcque  Sacrie,  art.  •Nonce.') 

NUNCUPATIVE  WILL.    [Will.] 

NUNEZ,  or  NO'NIUS,  FERNAN,  was  of  the  house  of 
Guzman.  He  is  also  called  '  El  Pinciano,'  from  Pintia 
VaccaBorum,  the  former  name  of  Vallisoletum,  now  Valla- 
dolid,  where  he  was  born  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth 
ceniury.  Although  a  kuight  of  the  military  order  of  Sant' 
Ia^o,  he  devoted  all  his  ardour  to  literary  pursuits  and  the 
diffusion  of  learning  through  Spain,  where  he  promoted  the 
study  of  the  Greek,  after  that  of  the  Latin  language  had 
been  rendered  easy  by  Nebrisensis  (Antonio  Lebrija  or 
Nebrija).  Among  the  many  eminent  literary  persons  who 
followed  Nebrija's  steps,  Pinciano  stood  conspicuous,  even 
before  he  went  to  Italy  to  receive  further  instruction  from 
PhilippusBeroaldus  aud  Govian,  a  celebrated  Greek  refugee. 
On  his  return  to  Spain,  Nunez  brought  back  numerous 
Greek  books  with  him ;  and  Cardinal  Cisneros,  who  admired 
his  talents,  appointed  him  and  Demetrius  the  Cretan  profes- 
sors of  Greek  at  his  university  of  Alcala,  and  moreover  en- 
trusted to  him  and  to  Lope  de  Astuniga  the  Latin  version  of 
the  *  Septuagint'  Endowed  with  a  lofty  spirit  and  a  high 
patriotic  feeling,  which  were  fostered  by  the  writings  of 
antiquity  which  he  expounded,  he  fought  in  1521  with  the 
unsuccessful  Commons  of  Castile  against  the  tyranny  of 
Charles  V.,  or  rather  his  courtiers,  a  set  of  unprincipled 
foreign  adventurers,  who  took  advantage  of  the  young 
prime's  vanity  and  inexperience.  Being  obliged  to  leave 
Alcala,  he  took  refuge  at  Salamanca,  in  which  university  he 
taught  Greek,  Latin,  rhetoric,  and  the  natural  history  of 
Pluiy. 

He  died  in  1553,  above  the  age  of  eighty,  at  Salamanca, 
and  left  to  that  famous  seminary  his  select  library.  He 
wrote  for  himself  the  following  epitaph : — *  Maximum  vitn 
Don  tun  mors!1 

Among  his  other  great  qualities  he  had  that  of  being  very 
abstemious,  but  although  he  abstained  from  wine,  he  was 
fond  of  inviting  his  friends  and  pupils  to  his  table. 

Besides  the  share  that  he  had  in  the  '  Complutensian 
Polyglot,'  Nunez  published  •  Annotations  in  Senecee 
IMulosophi  Opera,'  the  text  of  which  writer  he  restored; 
*  Ohsurvationes  in  Pomp.  Melam ;'  'Observat  in  Hist. 
Nat.  C.  Pim.,'  which  have  often  been  reprinted;  '  Glosa 
sid>  re  las  Oluas  de  Juan  de  Mena/  which  is  full  of  classical 
1. -.i»  iti  ^  .  *  Letters  to  Zurita;'  '  Refranes  y  Proverbios  Glo- 
-a  iv>d/  u  tm  ii  lie  left  incomplete  in  the  midst  of  his  infirmi- 
ties, a  valuable  book  to  the  commentator  of  Cervantes,  as 


Nunez  was  well  acquainted  with  Spanish  proverbs,  :m 
skilful  in  applying  them. 

Gomez  de  Castro,  or  Gomecius,  in  his  work  •  De  ft  ' 
Gestia  Fran.  Xiraen.,'  Erasmus,  Lucius  Marinsaus  Sr 
Lipsius,  Nicol.  Anton i us,  Isaac  Vossius,  Mayans,  T« .-  - 
and  others,  expatiate  on  the  high  talents  and   \ii\<.  -    i 
Feman  Nunez  de  Guzman. 

This  writer  must  not  be  confounded  with  AUntz-*  I.  -  : 
Pinciano,  Medico  Cesareo  (physician  to  Charles  V... 
attempted  the  epic  in  his  *  El  Pelayo,'  and   wrote  .    i 
series  of  letters  the  '  Philosophia  Antigua  Poetic*/  .»:.  . 
traordinary  performance  for  the  age,  both  as  to  sub*tar."< 
expression.    It  appeared  at  Madrid  for  the   first   t.r, 
1596.    This  second  Pinciano  was  the  first  modern  v.t    -. 
who  ventured  to  think  for  himself  on  the  subject  of  y  - 
art ;  he  established  a  philosophical  system,  and  went  f. :    - 
than  his  master  Aristotle.    By  a  careful  and  minute  ** 
of  all  the  writings  of  that  philosopher,  he  discovered  tl  ~*. 
*  Poetic  *  was  but  a  fragment,  for  Aristotle  refers  repev . . 
in  his  other  works  to  a  second  part  of  the  same  *  ?•«•    - 
which  is  lost;  a  fact  which  baa  escaped  the  notice  J  -.. 
previous  commentators. 

Pinciano  endeavoured  to  restore  dignity  to  poetry,  v  \  * 
develop  its  true  character ;  he  treats  minutely  of  the  ^     * 
of  the  affections,  the  faculties  of  the  understand  inf.  . 
the  pleasures  of  cultivated  minds.    He  defines  tn  -re  • 
poetical  imitation  more  precisely  than  the  Greek  \l  '  -  • 
pher.     His  style  however  cannot  now  be  considered  is  ; 
model  either  of  written  or  conversational  language. 

NUNEZ,  PEDRO.    [Vbrnibr.] 
NUREMBERG.    [N  urn  berg.] 

NURNBERG,  a  very  antient  city  of  Bavaria,  .n  * 
circle  of  the  Rezat,  and  formerly  one  of  the  moat  fl-v  r  *  - 
ing  members  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  is  situated  in  <*  _ 
N.  lat  and  1 1°  4'  15"  E.  long.    Niirnberg  stands  in  an  >  - 
tensive  and  sandy  but  highly  cultivated  plain,  94 5  Par  .*    - 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  both  hanks  of  the  river  t  . 
nitz,  which  divides  the  city  into  two  unequal  par- :  ' 
smaller  and  northern  is  called  the  Sebaldus  side,  sr-1 
southern  and  larger  the  Lawrence  side.    The  Pegnjtx  f : 
three  islands  within  the  walls,  which  are  connected  • 
each  other  and  the  city  by  seven  stone  and  nine  v . 
bridges,  and  one  suspension -bridge,  which  was  oomn.« 
in  1824. 

Though    Niirnberg    cannot    be    considered,      y 
speaking,  as  a  fortified  town,  it  is  surrounded   bi  .. 
wall,  which  has  eight  gates  and  a  great  number  of  .- 
and  square  towers  (Stein  says  365,  Hassel  119),  and  i  : 
nearly  200  feet  broad.    The  circuit  within  the  walls  ^ 
miles  and  a  half,  within  which  space  there  are  many  * 
or  markets,  and  gardens.    The  streets  are  in  geiu-i a. 
and  well  paved,  but  crooked  and  irregular.    The  hoi  -  - 
very  old-fashioned,  retaining  externally,  with  little 
tion,  the  old  Gothic  style,  and  their  internal  arrartft  - 
recalling  to  mind  the  mode  of  private  life  of  rvi»i  . 
The  fronts  of  the  houses  are  often  adorned  with  pa  i .  * 
they  are  narrow,  but  often  very  deep,  with  a  back  f  r-  - 
a  parallel  street    One  of  the  most  remarkable   s 
buildings  is  the  old  fortress  called  the  Reichafe»t*.  * 
was  probably  erected  in  the  tenth  century,  under  the  *■-. 
Conrad  I.,  and  the  care  of  which  was  confided  in  thf  l 
ages  to  the  burggraves  of  Niirnberg,  the  ancestors  02 
house  of  Hohenzollern.    This  fortress  stands  on  a  r 
steep  eminence,  and  the  exterior,  having  received  do  d  - 
additions,  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  antient  sti : 
contains  a  gallery  of  54  9  pictures  in  1 0  apartments,  anil  • 
paintings  on  glass.    The  town-hall,  one  of  the  ftneet  ir 
many,  is  275  feet  wide,  and  contains,  among  other  curiv* 
number  of  paintings  by  Albert  Diirer,  HirschvogeL  and  1 1 
Almost  all  the  churches,  8  Lutheran,  1  Calvin  tat.  - 
Roman  Catholic,  are  worthy  of  observation  fur  their  * 
tecture  and  the  works  of  art  which  they  contain.      * 
of  St  Sebaldus  contains  the  tomb  of  the  saint    a*l 
with  fine  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles,  a  noble  alu 
celebrated  crucifix  by  Veit  Stoss,  and  paimed-glaj** 
dows  of  extraordinary  beauty.    The  church  of  St.   »- 
rence  is  a  fine  Gothic  edifice,  and  is  extremely  m-fc   .- 
German  pain  tines.    To  each  of  these  churcac*   a    I 
school  is  attached.    The  church  of  St  ./Egidius,  wh;  - 
built  in  the  Italian  style  at  the  beginning  of  the  exe:    * 
century    (1711-18),  has  a   fine  altar-piece  by    \  a-  . 
Near  this  church  is  the  gymnasium,  in  front  of  etui . 
city  erected,  in  1826,  the  statue  of  Melanctben,  bs  * 
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a  few  spots  or  bright  grey  brown.  Temminck  states  that  it 
sometimes  flavours  young  birds  and  eggs. 

Geographical  Distribution.— Central  Europe.  The  bird 
is  s  rare  visitant  to  Great  Britain,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  seen  in  Ireland.  The  only  one  Pennant  ever 
heard  of  was  killed  near  Mostyn  in  Flintshire.  Montagu 
mentions  one  that  was  killed  in  Kent,  and  states  that  one 
was  seen  by  an  accurate  observer  near  Bridgewater.  He 
also  notices  two  others,  which  were  shot  in  1808,  one  in 
Devon,  the  other  in  Cornwall.  Mr.  Selby  mentions  one 
that  was  seen  in  Netlierwitton  Wood  in  Northumberland. 
Mr.  Rodd,  of  Penzance,  gave  Mr.  Yarrell  information  of 
one  that  was  seen  on  a  tree  on  the  banks  of  Hooe  Lake.  It 
is  recorded  by  Dr.  Moore  as  having  been  shot  in  Devonshire 
near  Wash  ford  Pyne  Moor.  Another  is  said  to  have  been 
lately  noticed  at  Pepper  Harrow  Park,  lord  Middlelon's 
seat.  Mr.  Macgillivray  gives  instances  of  its  having  been 
shot  jn  Scotland. 

Temminck  records  varieties  of  pure  white,  or  yellowish 
while,  with  deeper  spots;  sometimes  with  the  wings  and 
tail  white. 


NUTHATCH,  the  vernacular  name  for  a  Scansorinl  British 
bird,  with  much  of  the  habits  of  tho  Woodpeckers, 
which  maybe  taken  as  an  apt  illustration  of  the  genua  Sitta 
ofLinneus. 

Mr.  Swainson  places  the  genus  in  the  subfamily  Sitting, 
being  the  second  of  his  family  Certhiadee.  The  Prince  o( 
Musignano  makes  it  the  first  subfamily  of  that  family. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  straight,  cylindrical,  slightly 
compressed,  subulated,  accuminated.  Tongue  short,  horny, 
and  armed  at  the  point.  Nostrils  basal  and  rounded,  partly 
hidden  by  reflected  bristles.  Feet  with  three  toes  before 
and  one  behind,  the  outer  toe  being  joined  at  its  base  to  the 
middle  one;  hind  toe  of  the  same  length  as  or  longer  than 
the  middle  one,  with  a  long  and  hooked  claw.  Tail  of 
twelve  feathers.  Wings  rather  short ;  the  first  quill  very 
short,  the  third  and  fourth  the  longest.     (Gould.) 

Example,    Sitta  Europaa,  the  Common  Nuthatch, 
Nutjobber. 

Description.— Plumage  above  fine  blue  grey  ;  quills  and 
base  of  tail-feathers,  except  the  two  middle  ones,  black,  the 
outer  tail-feather  on  each  side  with  a  black  spot  near  the  tip. 
A  black  band  passes  from  the  bill  through  the  eye  down 
the  sides  of  the  neck,  ending  abruptly  near  the  shoulders: 
throat  whitish  ;  rest  of  plumage  below  rufous  brown  blend- 
ing into  chesnut  on  the  flanks;  bill  and  feet  black;  iris 
hazel.     Sexes  alike. 

This  is  in  all  probability  the  Sitte  (Sirrij)  of  the  Greek  . 
and  St  Ho  of  the  Latins.  It  is  the  Zinlo,  Picchio  grigt'o, 
Baparino,  and  Picchio  formicnjo  of  the  Italians ;  Muralore 
of  Snvi;  Torchepot and  Pic-mapm  of  the  French;  Kleiber 
and  Maus/ec/it  of  the  Germans ;  Nottracka  and  Notpacka 
of  the  Swedes;  Spceit-mrixe  of  the  Danes;  Nat-Bake  of 
Brunnich;  Klener,  Nusszhacker,  of  Kramer;  and  Delor  y 
cnau  of  the  antiont  British. 

Habits,  Food,  Reproduction,  $r.— Like  the  Woodpecki 

1  Creepers,  tho  Nuthatch  runs  with   facility  upon  and 
ut  the  trunk*  and  branches  of  trees;  but  the  tail,  which 
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is  short  and  rounded,  is  of  no  assistance  to  the  bird  in  ru 
progress.   Unlike  the  Woodpeckers  however,  the  NoiL. ■■ . 
runs  with  the  head  downwards  as  well   aa   upwar-.v  . 
indeed  the  former  position  of  the  head  appears  to  U    . 
favourite  one;  it  generally  alights  on  a  branch  with  ::. 
head  in  the  downward  position,  and  sleeps  in  that  put;  . 
It  is  almost  constantly  in  motion.     Its  food  consists  of  , 
sects  and  their  larva*,  berries,  and  nut*.    The  latter  it  l< 
line  chink,  and  cracks  them  by  repeated  strokes  of 
'  It  is  a  pretty  spectacle,'  says  Willughby,  '  to  m- 
fetch  a  nut  out  of  her  hoard,  place  it  fast  in  *  chick.  ■ 
then,  standing  above  it,  wilh  its  head  downwards,  sinLv.- 
with  all  its  force,  break  the  shell  and  catch  up  Ibe  k«r 
same  author  found  beetles  in  the  muscular  slurruv. 
„._.., rd  of  one  opened  by  him.     The  fllberd  Rives  the  S. 
hatch  but  comparatively  little  trouble  ;  but  the  more  ili 
hazel-nut  calls  forth  greater  energies,  and  when  eay. 
upon  one  of  those  nuts,  the  bird  makes  Ibe  neighiioui: 
resound  with  the  strokes  of  its  bilk    Its  call-note  it.   : 
ring  is  a  clear  shrill  whistle.  The  nest  is  general  1 1  m: 
ith  only  a  few  dry  leaves  in  the  bole  of  a  tree,  and  u 
eggs,  which  ate  from  five  to  seven  in  number,  are  of  ■-  ' 
white  spotted  with  reddish  brown.  If  the  hole  selected  in 
largo,  the  bird  plasters  up  a  part  of  it  with  mud.  an)  - 
renew  the  plaster  if  destroyed,  whence  one  of  it*  Fir. 

The  female,  when  surprised  on  the  eggs  or  her  >  ■ 
makes  a  most  determined   defence  with   bill   and   •     . 
hissing   at   the  intruder  violently  at   the   *aine    tint- 
seems  indeed  to  be  a  very  attached  bird.    The  old  Frr 

quatrain  soys — 

LtTorehepol  M  n  fsmelto  •asaafak . 

Fnntuuy  Ton  drt. JUW  qui  ett  arralf 

Of  its  bravery  and  courage  when  made  captive,  it.: 
story  is  told  in  the  '  Magazine  of  Natural  Htstt.n  ' 
Nuthatch  had  been  winged  by  a  sportsman,  and  »i(  ■ 
into  a  small  cage  made  of  oak  and  wire.  During  a  me.  .  . 
day,  the  period  of  his  confinement,  his  tapping  lab  .- 
incessant,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  wood-wink  ... 
prison  was  pierced  and  worn  like  worm-eaten  timber.    ; 
impatience  of  his  situation   was  excessive;   hu   eC-.   : 
escape  were  unremitted,  and  displayed  much  cuon/ ..  . 
intelligence.     He  was  fierce   and   fearlessly  facnil  j.-. 
voraciously  devoured  the  food  placed  before  dim.    Kk  I    - 
raering  is  described  as  having  been   peculiarly  lab  < 
for  he  did  not  peck  as  other  birds  do,  but  taking  i  * 
grasp  with  his  great  feet,  be  turned  upon  them  as  v 
pivot,  striking  with  his  whole  weight,  and  thus   as* 
with  his  body  the  appearance  of  the  head  of  m  haci-.i- 
rootion.     This  unfortunate  bird  sank  at  the   clow   .*  . 
second  day  under  the  combined  effects  of  Imvo. 
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troples  of  such  primary  cells  in  their  simplest  form  and 
separate,  we  find  in  the  animal  body  the  blood-globules, 
which  float  in  a  quantity  of  fluid  cytoblastema.    Nearly 
similar  cells  with  nuclei  are  found,  forming  membranes,  with 
scarcely  any  intervening  substance,  in  the  horny  tissues,  as 
the  cuticle,  nails,  feathers,  &c,  in  which  moreover  each  cell 
presents  evidence  of  vitality  to  a  certain  degree  independent 
of  the  rest  of  the  body,  inasmuch  as  they  undergo  various 
changes  of  form,  flattening,  enlarging,  and  splitting  into 
fibres,  after  their  first  formation.    In  the  next  stage,  the 
cells  are  separated  by  a  larger  Quantity  of  intervening  sub- 
stance, with  which  their  walls  become  amalgamated,  as  in 
the  cartilages,  bones,  and  teeth,  in  which  such  primary 
cells  constitute  the  peculiar  corpuscles  by  which  those 
tissues  have  been  long  distinguished,  and  the  intervening 
substance,  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  tissue,  is 
analogous  to  the  soft  or  fluid  cytoblastema  of  other  parts. 
In  these  tissues  also,  the  cells  begin  to  acquire  some  pecu- 
liarities of  form,  sending  out  branched  canals  from  their 
sides  in  a  star-like  manner,  and  becoming  elongated.    In 
the  next  degree  similar  cells,  existing  in  the  early  periods  of 
the  tissue,  acquire  in  the  course  of  its  development  more 
peculiar  forms,  lengthening  into  the  form  of  fibres  and  then 
splitting  up  into  bundles  of  filaments,  so  as  to  form  the  fasci- 
culi of  cellular  tissue,  tendons,  and  elastic  tissue,  which  re- 
main connected  by  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  amorphous 
cytoblastema.    Lastly,  instead  of  each  cell  lengthening  and 
splitting  into  fibres,  we  find  a  number  of  cells  arranging 
themselves  in  rows  and  adhering  together,  till,  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  their  attached  membranous  walls,  their  cavities 
open  into  each  other  and  form  a  continuous  hollow  tube. 
Thus  they  form  a  kind  of  elongated  secondary  cell,  which, 
continuing  to  grow  in  length  and  having  peculiar  sub- 
stances deposited  in  its  interior,  acquires  the  characters  of  the 
fibres  of  peculiar  tissues,  as  of  the  muscles  or  the  nerves. 
In  other  cases  each  cell  elongates  and  branches,  and  becomes 
connected  with  others  which  like  it  retain  their  cavities,  so 
as  to  form  together  a  series  of  tubes  in  the  form  of  a  net- 
work, which  thus  make  up  the  capillary  bloodvessels. 

Each  tissue  thus  formed  from  a  series  of  cells  increases 
in  size,  either  by  the  increase  of  its  primary  cells  or  the  ele- 
mentary forms  developed  from  them,  by  the  interstitial  de- 
position of  particles  within  their  tissue  or  in  their  cavities, 
or  it  grows  by  the  formation  of  new  cells  within  the  tissue 
interposed  between  those  pvciously  existing,  or  (though  very 
rarely  in  the  animal  body;  by  the  development  of  young 
cells  within  the  older  ones. 

The  material  of  nutrition  is  in  animals  obtained  from  the 
arterial  blood,  which  is  constantly  sent  in  the  vessels  dis- 
tributed amongst  or  near  the  elementary  structures  of  each 
tissue ;  but  the  proper  act  of  nutrition  is  performed  not  by 
the  power  of  the  blood-vessels,  as  has  been  commonly  sup- 
posed, but  by  the  cells  and  the  structures  analogous  to  them, 
which  convert  the  common  nutritive  matter  drawn  from  the 
blood  into  their  own  proper  tissue.  The  blood-vessels  are 
only  the  conveyers  of  the  materials  for  nutrition,  and  the 
difference  commonly  made  between  growth  by  intussus- 
ception, or  deposition  within  the  tissue  of  a  part,  and  growth 
by  apposition,  or  deposition  on  the  surface  of  a  part,  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  The  parts  that  are  said  to  grow  by  ap- 
position are  those  in  which  vessels  do  not  run  through  the 
very  substance  of  the  tissue,  but  only  on  one  side  of  it,  as 
the  cuticle,  the  vessels  for  the  nutrition  of  which  run  in  the 
subjacent  skin.  In  these  the  formation  of  cells  from  the 
nutritive  matter  poured  out  from  the  blood-vessels  can  only 
take  place  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  though  they  may 
undergo  various  changes  when  removed  to  a  short  distance 
by  fresh  depositions  beneath  them.  In  vascular  parts,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  nutritive  matter  is  effused  in  all  the 
interstices  of  the  net- work  of  their  blood-vessels,  and  there- 
fore in  all  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  tissue ;  but  here  also 
the  development  of  the  nutritive  matter  must  take  place  in 
layers  concentric  with  the  blood-vessel  from  which  it  was 
poured  out,  and  therefore  by  apposition,  though,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  mass  of  the  organ  or  tissue,  it  seems  to  be  a 
growth  by  intussusception.  The  formation  of  fresh  cells 
is  therefore  always  by  apposition  on  those  already  existing ; 
but  the  cells  and  the  elementary  tissues  immediately  de- 
veloped from  them  increase  by  intussusception,  that  is,  by 
particles  being  deposited  in  the  interspaces  of  those  already 
existing,  or  in  the  cavities  which  the  membranes  of  the 
cells  already  formed  surround. 

""has  the  process  of  organic  nutrition  is  widely  different 


from  that  by  which  inorganic  masses  increase  in  sire.  ~» 
crystallization,  which,  as  in  it  alone  inorganic  matte;  . 
quires  definite  form  as  it  increases,  can  alone  be  rw  .u. .  . 
with  organic  growth.     In  crystallization  the  add  it., 
similar  particles  is  entirely  by  external  apposition,  ai.  I 
crystal  has  no  power  of  attracting  the  particles  of  an}  r.  .' 
different  from  its  own :  organic  particles  (as  cell*), « ;.  ' 
contrary,  not  only  attract  particles  into  their  interior  »; . 
but  alter  them  on  their  passage,  decomposing  thc.j  f. 
their  previous  elementary  composition,  and  recoil  .: 
them  into  matter  like  their  own. 

In  healthy  nutrition   each  part   appropriates    j*r 
similar  to  its  own,  or  differing  according  to  certain   '  .  < 
development;  in  disease,  parts  frequently  appropria'  • 
substances  than  their  own,  and  all  the  solid  pn^ii 
various  diseases  may  be  regarded  as  the  effect*  of  u. 
processes  of  nutrition.  Some  of  these  are  formed  ac» 
to  the  laws  of  normal  development,  and  are  onl%  r+ 
because  out  of  place,  as  cicatrices,  adhesions,  and  the 
similar  products  of  simple  inflammation ;    others  ~ic  ■ 
duced  by  the  deposition  of  substances  different  fr  .. 
of  those  already  existing  in  the  body,  as  in  the  pr   ~  . 
of  various  tumours.    The  former  are  composed  of  a  • 
similar  to  cellular  tissue,  but  the  injuries  of  parts  a- . 
partially  repaired  by  it,  because  the  new  tissue,  whuii  - 
all  cases  nearly  the  same,  differs  in  many  of  its  cua;. 
from  that  which  it  replaces. 

The  most  complete  exercise  of  the  process  of  nutr/. 
repairing  injuries,  whether  from  accident  or  disease, *» »  • 
bited  in  the  regeneration  of  parts,  but  in  man  and  tlv*  .  . 
animals  there  are  but  few  examples  of  a  perfect  r\  \  - 
tion  of  the  injured  or  destroyed  tissue.    The  bone*  «i. 
non-vascular  tissues  are  probably  the  only  instm*  - 
which  a  tissue  destroyed  by  disease  or  internal  u  m   • 
replaced  by  one  similar  to  itself. 

In  all  these  cases  of  repair  or  regeneration  of  ti-s  -. 
same  process  of  the  effusion  of  nutritive  matter  ir-. 
several  stages  of  formation  and  alteration  of  the  cv   • 
gone  through  which  is  observed  in  the  first  develoj  i 
the  tissues.    But  the  process  fails  before  the  higher  c. 
are  accomplished,  and  the  repairing  tissue  acquire- 
low  degree  of  development.     As  far  also  as  they  h   .* 
at  present  examined,  the  various  morbid  growths  .i-.- 
be  formed  on  a  similar  plan,  and  to  proceed  from  *  ;  . 
tion  of  primary  cells. 

NUTTAL1TE,  a  mineral  which  occurs  crystalllii  I    / 
mary  form  a  square  prism.    Cleavage  parallel  to  i'u-  - 
planes.     Fracture  uneven.    Hardness  4'0  to  «&*£.    < 
grey.    Lustre  vitreous.    Translucent.    Specific  gra*.     . 
to  28. 

It  is  found  at  Bolton  in  Massachusetts  imbeddii  .. 
careous  spar.    Analysis  by  Thomson — 


Silica         .             • 

• 

37*81 

Alumina    .            • 

• 

25*10 

Lime          •            • 

• 
• 

18*33 

Potash       .             . 

• 

7  "30 

Protoxide  of  Iron    . 

• 

7'b'J 

Water        .            . 

• 

1*50 

97'S»3 

NUWAYRI  is  the  patronymic  of  a  celebrated  A- 
historian  of  the  eighth  century  of  the  Hejira,  whose  o  :. 
name  was  Ahmed  Ibn  Abd-al-wahhab   Al-bekri  A 
Al-kindi,  and  who  was  further  distinguished  by  the  ' 
able  surname  of  Shehdbud-din  (bright  star  of  n    . 
He  was  born  at  Nuwayreh,  a  small  town  of  the  rr 
of  Bahnassa  in  Egypt,  in  the  year  682  of  the  H^  n 
1283-4),     Nuwayri  distinguished  himself  as  a  tb~. 
of  the  sect  of  Shafei,  and  also  as  a  rhetorician  an  J  . 
marian,  and  he  wrote  several  works  on  these  sxihy  -  - 
titles  of  which  have  not  reached  us.    But  the  tu.-.  • 
has  made  Nuwayri  known  among  European  scholar*  - 
'  Nehayetu-1-arab  fi  fbmini-1-adab.'     It  is  a  sort  .  •! 
pffidia,  consisting  of  thirty  books  or  volumes,  and  du , 
five /inn  (subjects),  each  of  which  is  further  &u*> 
into  hasm  (sections),  containing  each  a  certain  n  u:. 
bob  (chapters).     The  first  four  fenn  treat  of  the  r :  • 
sciences  and  the  several  branches  of  natural  hi>:  r 
moral  philosophy.    The  fifth  and  last,  which  is  likew  .- 
most  valuable  for  Europeans,  is  wholly  occupied  <*.::   . 
tory  of  the  Mohammedan  settlements  both  in  the  vs^- 
west^The  sixth  bob  (chapter)  of  the,  same  cuu'-. 


narrative  of  the  conquest  of  Africa.  Spain,  and  Sicily  by  the 
Saracens,  together  with  a  chronological  history  of  the  sultana 
if  the  family  of  Uraeyyah,  who  filled  the  throne  of  Cordova 
'mm  ah.  138  to  42S  (a.d.  755  to  1036),  and  a  short  account 


'32  of  the  Hejira,  at  iheageof  SO.  Among  his  other 
>lishments  his  biographers  say  that  his  nand-w riling  was 
erv  fine  ;  indeed  he  seems  to  have  made  a  trade  of  it.  for 
Soyutti,  in  his'  History  of  Egypt'  (At.  MS.  in  the  Brit.  Mus., 
331,  f.  127),  aays  that  he  made  eight  transcripts  of  the 
urge  collection  of  Mohammedan  traditions,  by  Bokhari, 
in  titled  'Sahib,'  for  each  of  which  he  was  paid  the  enor- 
nous  sum  of  one  thousand  dirhems,  or  about  sixty-five 
rounds  sterling.  He  dedicated  his  large  work  to  Almalek 
\n-nosser  Kalaun,  sultan  of  Egypt  (reigned  from  a.h.  678 
o  GS'J),  a  liberal  patron  of  letters,  by  whom  he  was  munifi- 
cently rewarded. 

Complete  copies  of  Nu  way ri's  work  are  exceedingly  scarce. 
IV o  are  however  assured  that  it  is  entire  in  the  library  of 
he  university  of  Leyden.  TheEscurial  library  possesses  one 
'olume,  containing  parts  xi.  and  xii.  (Catal.,  No.  1637.) 
There  are  also  several  loose  volumes  at  Paris  belonging  to 
liQ'urctit  sets,  and  among  them  one  supposed  to  have 
jcen  written  by  Nuwayri  himself.  (Bib.  Beg.  Pari.  Cat., 
Vo.  702.) 

Various  extracts  from  the  work  of  Nuwayri  have  been 
niblisbed  at  different  periods.  Reiske  was  the  first  who 
ncntioncd  the  work,  in  his  '  Prodigmata  ad  Hagi  Khalifa 
Tabula*.'  Leyden,  1766.  Albert  Bchultens  next  gave  a  slight 
H)t ico  of  the  historical  part  of  his  work,  together  with  a  few 
■\ tracts  frura  it,  at  the  end  of  bis  '  Monuuienla  Vetustiora 
\rabum,' published  at  Leyden,  in  1740.  Again,  in  1786, 
tciske  made  use  of  it  for  bis.  '  Historical  Notes,'  pub- 
ivlieil  as  a  continuation  to  his  translation  of  Abu-1-fedi 
Halm  id,  1789-94).  Schultetis  published  also  a  Latin 
ranslnlion  of  some  fragments  of  Nuwayri  in  the  collection 
jii  iiled  '  Historia  Vetustissirai  Imperii  Joctani  da  rum  in 
imbia  Felice."  That  chapter  of  the  Gfih/ww  which  treats 
if  Ihi-  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  Mohammedans  was  next 
ranslatod,  first  into  Latin,  by  Rosario  Grejiorio,  and  printed 
n  folio  at  Palermo,  1791),  and  inserted  in  the  collection 
-ii titled  '  Keruro  Arabicarum  qua)  ad  Historiam  Siculam 
peciuut,  amplissima  colleetio,'  and  then  into  French,  by 
tlr,  J.  J.  A.  Caussin  ;  and  Mr.  James  Lassen  Rosraussen 
la-  lately  published,  in  his  '  Additamenta  ad  Historian! 
Vruburn  aute  l.-lamismum,'  Copenh.,  1821,  some  fragments 
.f  lite  iiorue  work,  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  respecting  some 
unuus  customs  of  the  Arabs  who  preceded  Mohammed. 

Nui  witli-tamling  all  this,  Nuwayns  work  is  still  imper- 
fectly known,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  historical 
i.trt  —at  least  that  concerning  the  settlements  of  the  Arabs 
>n  the  continent  of  Europe — has  not  been  published  entire, 
is  it  nould  throw  great  light  on  the  history  of  the  middle 

Haji  Kbalfuh's  Kathfu-dh-dhanun,  a  bibliographical 
li.HLiiiory,  in  the  British  Museum;  Al-aavulti's  History  of 
Kvi/t-t.  ib. ;  Bib.  Rich^  No.  7331.  fol.  70,  v.  et  pauim. 

>;UXVO'MICA.    [Strvchnos.] 

NYlTALO'PIA.    [Hemkralopia.] 

N  V'CTERIS.    [Cheiroptkra.  vol.  vii.,  p.  24.] 

NVCTHE'MERUS.    [Pavonids.] 

NY'CTIA.    [Owls] 

N  YUTI'BIOS,  M.  Vieillot's  name  for  a  genus  of  birds, 
lii.>  type  of  which  is  the  Great  Ibijau,  the  Grand  Crapaud 
•iltini   de   Cayenne  of  Buffon,   Caprimulgut  grandii   of 

Generic  Character.— Bill  \ery  much  depressed  and  di- 
nted, especially  at  the  base,  where  it  is  furnished  with 
irijtiles,  narrowed  and  booked  at  the  point ;  upper  mandible 
>  hh  an  obtuse  tooth  on  eacb  edge,  towards  its  origin,  very 
.ii i oh  developed  in  the  old  bird;  lower  mandible  larger, 
rith  the  edges  curved  outwards;  gape  very  wide,  reaching 
i  the  eyes;  anterior  toes  united  at  the  origin  by  a  small 
ncmbrane  ;  lateral  toes  unequal ;  hallux  robust  and  tlat- 
cned.     First  quill  shorter  than  the  fifth. 

Description  of  the  Great  Ibijau.— Siio  about  that  of  a 
t-jut  owl ;  total  length  of  the  bird  rather  more  than  twelve 
rirlies  ;  of  the  bill,  taken  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth, 
-jihi'r  more  than  three;  tail  a  little  graduated, and  ex- 
vi-iK-d  by  the  wings  when  folded  by  a  few  lines ;  plumage 
.town,  speckled  with  black,  fulvous,  and  while,  principally 
ijion  the  back,  wings,  and  tail;  breast  of  a  deeper  brown 


than  the  spots;  head,  neck,  and  lower  part  of  the  bod; 
striped  transversely  with  the  same  colours.  In  tome 
individuals  the  plumage  is  more  brown  than  it  is  in 
others. 

Habits,  solitary.      The  bird   haunts    hollow  trees,   and 
prefers  those  which  are  near  the  water.    [Night-Jars.] 


Nyellblm  grudU. 

NYCTICE'BUS.    [Slow  Lunnu] 

NYCTl'CORAX.  Mr.  Stepliens's  name  for  a  genus  of 
Grallutores,  or  Wading  BiriU,  belonging  to  the  family  Ar- 
deadte  (Herons  and  Cranes).  Mr.  Swainson  has  changed 
the  name  to  Nyctiardea;  but  besides  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  change,  the  generic  name  Nyctiardea  is  a 
hybrid  word  derived  from  Greek  and  Latin  roots,  and  there- 
fore objectionable. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  very  strong,  rather  longer  than 


the  head,  compressed ;  upper  mandible  c 
point;  maxilla  sulcated  for  thre 


ved  t< 


srds  the 


fourths  of  its  length  a: 
emarginated;  culmen  rounded;  tomia  of  both  mandible* 
straight  and  sharp,  that  of  the  under  mandible  entering 
within  the  upper  one.  Nostrils  basal,  longitudinal,  placed 
in  the  furrow  of  the  maxilla,  and  covered  above  by  a  naked 
membrane ;  lores  and  orbits  naked.  Ltgs  of  mean  length, 
slender.  Toes  three  before  and  one  behind;  middle  toe 
shorter  than  the  tarsus,  exterior  toe  connected  by  a  mem- 
brane to  the  middle  one  as  far  as  the  first  joint  Clam* 
short,  falcated,  tbat  of  the  middle  toe  pectinated,  Tibial 
naked  for  a  short  space  above  the  tarsal  joint.    (Gould.) 

This  form,  of  which  at  least  seven  species  are  now  known, 
is  widely  diffused.  Species  occur  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America  ;  and  have  been  found  in  Manilla,  New  South 
Wales,  and  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

We  select  as  our  example  Nycticorax  Europtoue,  Ste- 
phens; Nycticorax    Gardeni  Jaid. ;  Ai-dea  Nycticorax, 

Description. — Old  Bird* — no  difference  in  that  stage  of 
life  between  the  sexes.  Top  of  the  head,  back  and  scapu- 
lars, black  with  bluish  and  greenish  reflections;  three 
white  very  narrow  feathers,  six  or  seven  inches  in  length, 
taking  their  origin  at  the  back  of  the  head  just  above  the 
nape,  and  descending  backwards  ;  lower  part  of  the  back, 
wings,  and  tail  clear  ash-colour;  forehead,  space  above  the 
eyes,  throat,  front  of  the  neck,  and  lower  parts  white  ;  bill 
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black,  yellowish  at  the  bate  of  the  lower  mandible ;  iris  red 
feet   yellowish   green;    length   rather  more  than  1  foot) 

Fbung  of  the  Year.— The  three  long  nuchal  feathers  ab- 
sent; lop  of  the  head,  nape,  back,  and  scapulars  of  a  muddy 
brown,  with  longitudinal  bright  red  dashes  on  the  centre  of 
each  feather;  throatwhite,  with  small  brown  spots;  feathers 
of  the  front  and  sides  of  the  neck  yellowish,  with  wide 
brown  borders  ;  coverts  of  the  wings  and  quills  ashy-brown, 
marked  with  great  yellowish  white  spots  at  the  extremity  of 
each  feather;  lower  parts  clouded  with  brown,  white,  and 
ash- colour ;  middle  of  the  belly  whitish ;  artte  and  point 
of  the  bill  brown,  the  rest  greenish  yellow;  iris  brown; 
feet  olive  brown. 

In  this  stage  it  is  the  Ardea  maadata,  and  Ardea  Gardeni, 
Gmel. ;  Le  Pouaere  and  Le  Pouacre  de  Cayenne,  Buff. ; 
Spoiled  and  Gardenian  Heron,  Lath, ;  and  Scarza  cenerino, 
'  Stor.  degl.  Ue.'  Indeed  ornithologists  have  described  it  aa 
a  distinct  species,  in  almost  every  progressive  stage  of  plu- 

In  the  old  state  the  bird  is  the  Bihoureau,  Roupeau,  and 
Heron  gri»  of  the  French  ;  Scarza  Nit  ticora  of  the  Italians; 
Der  NacJit-Reiher  and  Aschgraue  Reiger  mil  2-nackenfe- 
dernot  the  Germans;  Blaaawekwak  of  the  Netherlander*; 
Night-Heron  and  Leaser  Ash  coloured  Heronof  the  Bri- 
tish. 

Habitt,  Food,  Reproduction,  $c— The  Common  Night- 
Heron  appears  to  affect  high  situations  by  day,  and  iu  the 
evening  resorts  to  the  low-lands,  marsh,  or  river  side  for  its 
food,  which  consists  of  fish,  for  choice,  and  in  their  absence 
of  frogs,  mice,  and  even  insects.  The  old  French  quatrain 
Bays:— 


The  general  truth  of  this  picture  of  its  habits  is  borne 
out  by  modern  observation ;  and  its  fondness  for  perching 
on  bigh  situations  is  attested  by  Mr.  Gould,  who  received  a 
line  adult  specimen  which  had  been  shot  from  a  high  tree 
in  the  gardens  at  Frogmore  near  Windsor.  The  nest  is 
built  of  sticks  on  the  topmost  branches  of  trees,  and  the 
bird  breeds,  like  the  Common  Heron,  in  society.  Where 
there  are  no  woods,  the  nest  has  been  found  among  reeds. 
The  eggs,  four  in  number,  are  pale  greenish  blue. 

Geographical  Distribution — very  wide.  Since  the  article 
Bittern  was  written,  the  Prince  of  Musignano  has  corrected 
the  statement  of  it*  identity  with  the  Qua  Bird,  which  he 
notes  as  distinct,  in  his  Geographical  and  Comparative  List, 
under  the  name  of  Nycticorax  Americanut,  Bonap.,  Ardea 
Nyctieorax,  Wils.  In  addition  to  the  localities  given  in  the 
articlo  above  quoted,  Col.  Sykes  notices  it  among  the  col- 
lection of  birds'  skins  formed  at  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope  by 
Captain  Spiller,  R.A.  (2m».  Proc.,  1833.)  It  will  be  ob- 
served in  the  article  Bittern,  that  Le  Vaillant  had  pre- 
viously noticed  it  in  South  Africa.  Mr.  Gould  records  it, 
among  other  localities,  from  North  Africa.  Dr.  Von 
Seebold  and  M.  Burger  saw  it  in  Japan.  M.  Lesson  states 
that  he  found  it  at  the  Falkland  Islands  (Isles  Malouines). 

In  Europe,  M.  Temmiuck  notes  it  as  rather  abundant  in 
most  of  the  southern  countries,  but  as  more  rare  towards 
the  north;  and  as  not  numerous  in  Holland.  He  considers 
the  bird  found  in  North  America  as  the  same  species ;  hut 
in  this,  it  seems,  he  is  mistaken. 

In  these  islands  the  common  Night-Heron  is  a  rare 
visitor.  In  the  last  editions  of  Pennant,  the  specimen  in 
the  Leverian  Museum,  which  was  shot  near  London,  is  no- 
ticed, and  the  editor  had  heard  of  another  having  been 
killed  in  Suffolk;  and  Dr.  Latham,  in  a  nole  to  the  same 
work,  records  one  that  was  killed  at  Cliefden  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, He  adds,  that  it  is  common  in  Spain  and  about 
Gibraltar,  and  that  it  inhabits  China  and  India ;  and  falls 
into  the  general  error,  as  it  now  seems  to  be  considered,* 
that  the  North  American  species  is  identical  with  it. 

Montagu  notices  a  specimen  shot  on  the  Ouse  near 
Amplhill,  and  another  (a  young  bird—  Gardmian  Heron) 
was  shot  near  Thame  in  Oxfordshire,  by  Lord  Kirkwall.    Be- 
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it  proportion..'    Lalbim, 


lh«  Night  H.ron  or  North  Am* 
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wick  took  his  figure  from  a  specimen  in  the  Wjeliff.  M 
seum.    Two  came  under  the  observation  of  Mr.  St-1-    - 
one  shot  by  the  earl  of  Home,   at  the  HiraeL  near  i 
stream, iu  1823;  and  another,  now  in  Sir  W.  Jardirw', 
seum,  killed  about  two  years  afterwards  in  the  neigl:-    ■ 
hood  of  Dumfries,     It  appears  in  Mr.  Thompson'?   1: 
List,  He  saw  a  specimen  in  Dublin,  which,  he  was  infor- 
ms sent  to  the  bird  preserver,  in  whose  posse—inn  it  »«  . 
a  fresh  state,  from  Letter  kenny,  early  in  183*.. 


Com  i  ii  hi  Klgbt-HnoB. 
Plant  figure,  (dull  |  bock  nfure.  youg. 

NYCTI'NOMUS.    [CHXiRorrxRA.  vol  viL,  p.  24.; 

NYCTIORN1S.    [Mbropid«,vo1.  xv,  p.118] 

NYCTI'PETES.    [Owls.] 

NYCTO'PHILUS.     [Chxiroptera,  toL  viL,  p.  ;j  '. 

NYKOPING.    [Sweden.] 

NYL  GHAU,  or  NEEL  GHAU.    [Atstuofk,  ..  I 

p.  75.1 

NVMEGEN.    [NiitwsGKN.] 

N  YMPHA'CEA,  Lamarck's  name  for  a  family  of  D 
arian  conchifcrs,  consisting  of  the  genera  Sas^ui', 
Ptammobia,  Psammotea,  TelNna.  Tellinidet.  CoHmi,  I.  - 
Donor,  Capsa,  and  Craitina.  To  these  Mr.  G.  B.  S»-> 
suggests  that  Gratelupia  and  Egeria  may  be  added.  t 
CHacea;  Conchifera;  Geatblupia  ;  Malacology 
XiV,  p.  319  <Nymphid&}.] 

NYMPH iEA'CEiK,  a  natural  order  of  aquatic  ,-'- 
with  floating  leaves  and  solitary  flowers,  found  in  i, 
hot  and  temperate  parts  of  the  world.    They  usual:? 
four  sepals  and  many  petals,  which  latter  gradual]' 
tract  into  stamens,  indefinite  in  number,  aud  either  !■- 
gy nous  or  adherent  to  the  sides  of  the  carpels.     The 
is  superior,  divided  internally  into  numerous  cells,  to  ■  : 
sides  adhere  many  seeds,  containing  an  abundance  of  . 
men  and  a  small  embryo  external  to  it:  the  stigmas  r. 
from  the  apex  of  the  ovary.     The  order  differs  from  Rj 
culaceroin  the  consolidation  of  its  carpels,  from  Papain  : 
in  the  placentation  not  being  parietal,  and  bom  N. 
biacea?   in  the  want  of  a  large  truncated  diak   conu 
monospermous  achenia.    The  stems  of  these  plan---    . 
fleshy  rhizomata,  rooting  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  .••' 
waters  in  which  they  grow ;   and  their  woody  tisruo    -  - 
loosely  disposed  among  the  cellular,  as  to  hare  given  n- 
a  controversy  concerning  the  real  nature  of  the   j>o*t 
which  it  is  arranged,  most  writers  considering,  with  iu 
it  is  Exogenous,  while  others  refer  it  to  the  Endo^i 
type.  The  species  of  this  order  are  general! j  plants  »f  . 
beauty,  either  the  Sowers  or  the  leaves  being  of  noov.ii. 
The  white  water-lily  (Nymphcca  alba)  and  the  yellow 
pharluteum)  of  our  own  rivers  and  ponds  are  uac-; 
finest  specimens  of  floral  development  in  these  sUt:l 
in  other  countries  both  their  size  and  colour  are  ao^ro,- . 
brilliant  tints  of  blue  and  crimson  being  added  to  tt; 
white  of  our  native  species,  and  the  most  delictoo* 
being  also  emitted.     In  Demerara  grows  the  Victoria  - 
whose  flowers  have  a  diameter  of  fifteen  inches.  »h 
leaves  are  as  much  as  six  feet  and  a  half  across.      < 
Magazine,  vol.  vii,  p.  20 ;  and  Botanical  Register  fi,r     • 
Miscoll.,  No.  13.)     In  the  East  Indies  the  Eurymi*    ■ 


.■in '.;1  liu's  the  Victoria  in  llio  sue  of  (ho  leaven,  but  ils 
Honors  are  small  and  inconspicuous.  In  both  these  plants 
tlio  Ijiiuaceous  seeds  are  used  for  food. 


tfjvphu  Alb*. 
I.  :ii'  i'-jri-,  mi  which  ratten  ttwuwnlclt  Lit  the  [vUli.  an.l  itamriM  is 

NY'MPHICTJS.  [Psittacid.*.] 
N  VMPHODO'RUS,  a  surgeon,  whose  date  is  not  exactly 
L  nown,  but  who  must  have  lived  some  lime  before  Christ. 
1 1.;  is  mentioned  by  several  ant ient  authors  as  the  inventor 
■  !  h  machine  for  reducing  luxations  of  the  femur  (Cols.,  De 
Mr,t.,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  20  ;  Ga\.,Coiiimenl.ia  Htpponr.de  Artie. 
l.ilir.,  lorn,  xviii.,  pars  i.,  p.  736,  ed.  Kiihu),  am)  also  of  a 
■irt  of  bos  (yXwo-o-oKOfiETov)  for  fractures  of  the  limbs  (Ori- 
.  i~-.,  De  Machinam.,  cap.  24}.  He  is  probably  the  same 
'■.■r«on  as  Nympbodotus  mentioned  by  Aetius  {Telrab.  iii., 
•..■mi.  i.,  cap.  45,  49),  Pnulus  jUgineta  (lib.  vii.,  cap.  12), 
i..l  Galen  {De  Composit.  Medicam.  per  Genera,  lib.  vl., 
'.i  p.  14,  torn,  xiii.,  p.  926,  ed.  Kiihn). 

NYMPHS  (Wipfai,  Nymphfe)  were  female  deities  in  the 
:  ruek  and  Roman  mythology,  who  were  supposed  to  pre- 
■io  over  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Those  who  presided  over 
-.  its,  brooks,  and  springs,  were  called  Naiads ;  those  over 
i ,  ■  ii  i'. tains,  Oreades ;  those  over  woods  and  trees,  Dryndes 
r,'l  Harnadryades ;  those  over  the  sea,  Nereids;  those  over 

Hoys,  Napeete,  &c.  They  are  represented  as  beautiful 
■  mill  women;  and  indeed  their  name,  which  is  probably 

iiiiectcd  with  the  Latin  n ubo,  appears  to  have  signified 

.finally  marriageable  young  women.  They  were  the 
:.-ii(lai[is  of  Hera,  Aphrodite,  Artemis,  and  other  of  the 

iilt'ssus;  and  the  nurses  of  many  of  the  gods,  as  Zeus, 
>  m\sus,  and  Pon.  Their  lives  were  very  long,  but  they 
■■io   ni>t  immortal.     (Paus.,  x.  31,  sec.  2.)     They  were 
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worshiped  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  and  wera  propitiated 
by  offerings  of  milk,  oil,  and  honey,  ond  by  sacrifices  of 
lambs  (Theocr.,  Id.,  v.  53,  149);  and  temples  were  also 
dedicated  to  them  in  Italy.  (Cic.,  De  Nat.  Dear.,  iii. 
17.)     [Naiads;  Nereidb.1 

NYSSO'NIDiE,  a  family  of  Hymen  opt  crous  insects  he- 
longing  lo  the  section  Fossores.  This  family  is  thus  cha- 
racterised by  Latreillo: — Labium  either  entirely  or  for  the 
most  part  hidden;  the  maxillae  and  labium  do  not  form  a 
proboscis;  mandibles  without  any  internal  notch;  head 
moderately  large;  abdomen  either  conical  or  somewhat 
ovate,  and  with  a  short  peduncle;  antennas  aliform,  with 
the  first  joint  but  slightly  elongated. 

The  principal  character  which  distinguishes  this  family 
from  its  congenew  is  the  absence  of  a  notch  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  mandibles.  It  contains  the  following  genera : — 
Atttata.  Nysson,  O.rybetus,  Nile/a,  and  Pison. 

In  the  first  of  these  genera,  Astata  of  Latrcille,  tile  eyes 
are  large  arid  of  an  oval  form,  converging  at  the  verier,  and 
in  the  male  sex  meeting;  the  mandibles  are  bifid  at  the 
apex :  the  anterior  pair  of  wings  havo  one  narrow,  short, 
and  appendieulated  marginal  cell,  and  three  submarginal 
cells,  of  which  the  first  is  narrow,  longitudinal,  divided 
obliquely  near  the  middle  by  an  obsolete  nervure  that  run* 
from  the  base  of  the  stigma  to  the  middle  of  the  first  trans- 
verso- cubital ;  the  second  submarginal  cell  is  triangular, 
and  receives  both  the  recurrent  nervures ;  the  third  is  very 
distant  from  the  apex  of  the  wing ;  the  legs  are  moderately 
long  and  very  spinous  in  the  female. 

Astata  bonps  (Schrank)  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length ; 
the  head,  thorax,  and  legs  are  black,  and  the  body  is  red, 
with  a  black  tip  arid  a  small  spot  of  black  at  the  base.  This 
species  is  found  in  various  parts  of  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  but  appears  to  be  local.  The  female  builds  her 
nest  in  the  ground,  and  is  said  lo  select  the  burrow  formed 
by  some  other  insect  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Shuckard,  in 
his  excellent  work  on  the  British  Fossorial  Hymenoptera, 
states  that  the  males  are  much  more  abundant  than  the 
females ;  and  whenever  he  succeeded  in  capturing  the  latter 
with  its  prey,  he  always  found  it  to  consist  of  the  larvm  of 
Pentaloma  tridens.  Mr.  Curtis  has  captured  specimens 
laden  with  the  larvie  of  Pentaloma  prastna,  and  a  little 
bee  {Epeolui  variegatus)  is  preyed  upon  by  the  Astata  to 
feed  her  larva). 

In  the  genus  Nysson  (Lalreille)  the  anterior  wing  has 
three  submarginal  cells;  the  second  cell  receives  both  re- 
current nervures  and  is  petiolated ;  the  first  submarginal 
cell  is  considerably  longer  than  the  two  others ;  the  man- 
dibles ore  terminoted  by  a  simple  point;  the  eyes  are  oval 
and  prominent.  Five  species  of  this  genus  are  recorded  as 
British. 

The  genus  Otrybelus  (Latreille)  is  distinguished  by  the 
eye  being  oval  and  slightly  prominent;  the  antenna)  short 
and  arcuated ;  the  anterior  pair  of  wings  have  a  narrow  mar- 
ginal cell  slightly  appendieulated,  and  one  submarginal  cell, 
which  receives  a  single  recurrent  nervure ;  abdomen  short, 
Eight  species  of  this  genus  arc  described  in  Mr.  Shutknrd's 
work:  the  most  common  is  the  Oxybe/us  unialumis,  an 
insect  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length ;  black,  with  a 
row  of  white  spots  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  wilh 
the  tibiaa  and  tarsi  red.  It  preys  upon  tlies,  which  it  carries 
by  its  hind  legs  to  deposit  in  the  burrow  in  which  the  young 

The  genus  Niteta  (Latrcille)  differs  from  the  last  in 
having  the  antenna)  longer  and  nearly  straight,  and  wilh 
the  second  and  third  joints  of  equal  length.  Like  Oxt/bslut, 
it  has  but  one  submarginal  cell;  the  mandibles  are  hi  lid 
at  the  apex ;  there  are  no  protuberances  on  the  thorax,  nor 
spines  on  the  legs. 

In  the  genus  Pison  (Spinola)  the  eyes  are  craarginalcd ; 
there  are  three  submarginal  cells  to  the  anterior  pair  of 
wings;  the  second  cell  is  very  small,  petiolated,  and,  receives 
two  recurrent  nervures. 
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N,  page  57 

Nalmthaei  [Arabia,  p  215] 

Nabis,  57 
Nabloua  [Syria] 
Nabob,  or  Nabab,  58 
Nabonassar,  yEra  of  [Periods  of 

Revolution] 
Nabopolassar  [Babylon] 
Nachitoches  [Louisiana] 
Nacre  [Shell] 
Nacrite,  58 
Nadir  [Zenith] 
Nadir  Shah,  58 

Nasa  [Isopods,  voL  xiii.,  p.  53] 
Nsevius  Cneius,  59 
Nsbvus,  59 
Nagasaki  f  Japan] 
Nagore  [Marwarj 
Nagpore  [Berar] 
Nagpore  (town),  €0 
Nahum,  60 
Nala,  60 
Naiades,  or  Neyades  (zoology), 

63 
Naiades  (botany),  68 
Naiads,  68 
Nairn  [Nairnshire] 
Nairnshire,  68 
Naked  Seeds,  70 
Nakhichevan  [Georgia] 
Nakhimov,  70 
Name  [Noun] 
Namen  [Namur] 
Names,  Proper,  70 
Namur,  province*  72 
Namur,  town,  73 
Nancy,  or  Nanci,  73 
Nangasaki  [Japan] 
Nantna,  74 
Naning,  74 
Nankeen,  74 
Nankin,  74 
Nanni,  Giovanni,  75 
N  anodes  [P«*ittacid»] 
Nantes,  75 
Nantua  [Ain] 

Nantucket  Bay  [Massachusetts] 
Nantwich,  or  Nainptwich,  76 
Naphtha  [Hydrogen] 
Naphthalamide,  1 6 
Naphthalan,  77 
Naphthalic  Acid,  77 
Naphthalin  [Hydrogen] 
Napier,  John,  77 
Napier's  Bones  or  Rods,  78 
Naples,  kingdom  of,  79 
Naples,  province  of,  82 
Naples,  city,  82 
Napoleon  [Bonaparte] 
Napoleon,  Code  [Codes,  Let 

Cinq] 
Nipoli  di  Malvasfa,  or  Monem- 

basia,  80 
Nautili  di    RomanU,  Nauplia, 

Anaplf,  80 
Narbonne,  86 
Narborough,  Sir  John,  b7 
Narceia,  87 
NarciMius,  88 
Narcotics,  88 
Narcotlua,  88 
Narcotina  [Pa paver] 
Nardi,  Jacopo,  b<J 
Nardus  [Sptkrnaid] 
Nares,  James,  89 
N  anu,  89 
Narragantet  Bay    [Rhode   Is- 


Narrows,  The  [New  York] 

N  arses,  89 

Naruszewica,  90 

Narva,  9C 

Narwhal  [Whales] 

Nasalis,  90 

Nasamones,  92 

Nascent  State,  93 

NasebyTCharles  I.] 

Nash,  Thomas,  93 

Nash,  John,  93 

Nasir-ed-din,  93 

Nassa  [Kntomostomata,  vol.  ix., 
p.  455] 

Nassau  or  Poggy  Islands,  93 

Nassau  [Bahamas] 

Nassau,  Duchy  of,  94 

Nassau,  House  of,  94 

Nastfirtium,  98 

NasuafUrsidse;  Viverrida] 

Natal,  Coast  of,  98 

Natat6ros,  99 

Natches  [Mississippi  State] 

Natica  [Neritida] 

National  Assembly  [Mirabeau] 

National  Debt,  99 

National  Gallery,  102 

Nations,  Law  of  [Law,  p.  361] 

Natflia  [Anatolia] 

Natrix,  104 

Natrolite  [MesotypeJ 

Natron  [Sodium] 

Natron  Lakes,  105 

Natterjack  Toad,  106 

Natural  (in  music),  106 

Natural  Orders  of  Plants,  106 

Natural  Philosophy  [Physics] 

Naturalization  [Alien;  Denizen] 

Nature,  Law  of  [Law, p.  361] 

Nauclerus  [Falconide,  vol.  x., 
p.  180] 

Naude,  Gabriel,  107 

Naumachia,  107 

Naumburg,  107 

Naupactus  [Locris] 

Nanplia  [Najoli  di  Romania] 

Nauplius  [Branebiopoda,  vol.  v., 
p.  340] 

Nafitilida.  109 

Nautilus,  108 

Naval  Architecture  [Ship] 

Navan  [Meath] 

Navarete,  J.  II.,  114 

Navarretc,  1).  F.,  114 

Navatfuo,  115 

Navarra,  115 

Navarre,  Basse  [Pyrenees, 
Basses] 

Nave  [Church] 

Navicella  [Neritida?] 

Navigation  [Compa»s ;  Longi- 
tude and  Latitude,  Methods 
of  Finding  ;  Mercator's  Pro- 
jection; Sailing] 

Navigation  Laws  [Ship  and 
Shipping] 

Navigator**  Island*,  117 

Navy,  117 

i\i\w  [Maiida.  vol.  xiv.,  p.  2'JbJ 

Naxos,  Nana.  121 

Nazareues.  125 

Nazareth  [Syria] 

Neagh,  Lough,  1  2 5 

Ntal,  Daniel,  125 

Neander,C.  F..  125 

Neap  or  Neep  Ti<!e»  [Tide*] 

Neapolis  [Napi«»] 

Ncaxchus,  12a 


Neath  [Glamorganshire] 

Nebrus,  127 

Nebula  [Stars  and  Nebula] 

Necessity,  1*27 

Neckar,  river  [Rhine] 

Necker,  James,  127 

Necrosis,  123 

Nectarine  [Peach] 

Nectarinfada  ( Sun-Birds] 

Nect6poda  [Neucleobranchiata] 

Necturus,  128 

Nedjed,  or  Nedjd  [Arabia] 

Needle  Manufacture.  123 

Neefs,  Peter,  129 

Neer,  Arnold  vander,  129 

Neer,  Kglon  H.  vautler,  129 

Ne  exeat  Regno,  129 

Negapatam,  130 

Negative  and  Impossible  Quan- 
tities, 130 

Negro  [Man] 

Negropont  [Eulxra] 

Negundo,  137 

Nehemiah  [Ezra] 

Neisse,  137 

Neledinsky-Meletsky,  138 

Nclla-Mala   Mountains    [Hin- 
dustan, vol.  xii.,  p.  203] 

Nelligreen  Mountains  [  Hindus- 
tan, vol  xii.,  p.  210J 

Nellore,  138 

Nelocira  [Isopoda,  vol.  xiii.,  p. 
53] 

Nelson,  Robert,  138 

Nelson,  Horatio.  138 

Nelumbiacee,  140 

Neraalopoda  [Cirripeda] 

Nrmatura  [Trochoidea] 

Nemean  Games,  141 

Nemertesia  [8ertularia] 

Nemesianus,  141 

Nemesis,  141 

Neme&iui,  141 

Nemorhadus  [Antelope,  vol.  ii., 
p.  8(J] 

Nemosia,  142 

Nemours  [Seine  et  Marne] 

Nemours,  Dukes  of,  142 

Nen .  river  [Northamptonshire] 

Nennius,  or  Ninnius,  142 

Neology  [Rationalism] 

Neomeris  [Pseudosoaria] 

Neomorpha,  142 

Neophron  [VulLurida] 

Neophyte*,  142 

Neorra^us  [Antelope,  vol,  ii.,  p. 
82] 

Neots,  St.  [Huntingdonshire] 

Neottia,  142 

Nepaul,  or  Nepal,  142 

Ne}ienth4cea,  144 

Neper  [Napier] 

Xepheltne,  145 

Nephrite,  145 

Nephritis  [  Kidneys,  Diseases  of] 

Nephrop*   [Homarus,  vuL  xii.. 
p   274  J 

Nepos,  CornC'lius,  145 

\e|H»s,  Fiuvius  Julius,  146 

NVptnpa,  146 

Nepiunus,  146 

Neruc  [  I-ot  ct  Garonne] 

Nctlmdda  [Hindustan,  vol.  xii., 
,..211] 

Nereids,  14G 

Ncrtm,  1 16 

Ne.i,  Filippo  do*,  147 

Neti,  Pumpto,  147 


Nerfta  [Trochoide«) 
Neritida;  fTruehoi  *■%" 
Neritlna  [Trochoid*- » ' 
Neritopsi*  {Trochoid*  a  ~ 
Nero,  Claudius  C  a  tar.  i  ." 
NerociU  [Isopoda,  eu~  x 

52] 
Neros  [Sero*] 

Nerfshin»k  Mountaii-*  '  A> 
Nertshinsk  [SibeiUj 
Nerva,  148 

Nerve  and  Nervous  Sj  **■  = 
Nesis,  154 
Ness,  Loch.  15  1 
Nestor    { Ornithology  ;     r*. 
Nestorians,  155 
Netherlands,  155 
NeUcher,  Caspar,  1»*2 
Nettle,  163 
Neubeck,  163 
Neuberg,  163 
Neufchiteau  [Wje» 
Neufchitel  [Seiue  Is.k 
Neufchatel  iS*iiitr.*    . 
Ncuhaus,  164 

Neuhoff,  Theodor  vci-, 
Neuilly  [  Seme] 
Neukircn,  BenjamuC  1'  1 
Neukirchen,  164 
Neurilgia.  164 
Neuritis  [Neuralgia J 
Neiir6ptera,  1 G7 
Neusonl  [Hungary-] 
Neuss,  167 
Neustadt,  167 
Neuter  [Gender] 
Neutral  Salts,  lb& 
Neutralization,  168 
Neowied,  IbS 
Neva,  river  [Pet«r»h»av" 
Nevada,  Sierra,  lC-o 
Nevers.  169 
Nevis,  169 

New  Bedford  rM*»  ^*. 
New  Brandenburg,  1 7'? 
New  Britain,  170 
Near  Brunt  wick.  \70 
New  Caledonia.  I7i 
New  College.  CHfctM.    7\ 
New  England  .KogiaV.    \ 
New  Forest,  17 J 
New  Georgia  Arrhipriig 
New  Hampshire,  1 7  * 
New  Hanover  [New  Ir   « 
New  Hebrides.  176 
New  Holl and  -  Aaad**^ 
New  Ireland,  f7$ 
New  London  rCVmcer* 
New  Mexico  fMexrxc  <    - 
New  River  [Mtddktex    S  - 

Hugh] 
New  Siberia  [9iberi» 
New  Sooth  Shctlard    IT 
New  Testanwnt  [Un>v«r« 

Testament] 
New  Tear's  Uay,  177 
New  York,  sts>U,  1 77 
New  York,  city,  l*J 
New  Zealand  iZeaia^O.  N  • 
Nevrark-unon-Trvsa,  1-4 
New  burg  i  New  YuX] 
Newbury,  185 
Newbury, Port  [Ma v        ^ 
Newcastle,  \*6 
Newcaslle-tnider-LyT^^      * 
Newcome,  \>  illiatn,    \ 
Newfoundland,  l><» 
NfwfoBnillifsA  I>oc»  x% 
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v-  u  haven  [Sussex] 
.•'.•Liven  [Connecticut] 
,  «-v.  'n.iikt't.  191 

'  »ms-j  iirt  [Monmouthshire ; 
V\  lLTKt,"  Isle  of  ] 

'     vimtPagnell,   192 

•« :\.  mj 

.  ■  v>])ijhts,  19.3 
.  ■»*. tmi,  Isaac,  197 

.-.ion's  Principia  [Principia] 

vtou,  Thomas,  203 
\  ■  a  town,  Stewart,  203 
»  -".town    Montgomeryshire] 
a  \t  of  Kin    [Consanguinity; 

luti'stary] 
v    .j.m  River  and  Falls,  203 

.>    Sumatra] 
•    -v.1  [Anatolia] 

«m..  !ur,  li()3 
»   m:i(1it,  Karl  August,  204 
.  ■  aa^tia  [Central  America] 
.    ola  (li  Pisa,  205 
x    »•,  county  of,  205 

.'•••,  town,  206 
<.,»v.  Council  of,  206 
.. -f  lie  Creed,  207 
.  -  •«  nhorus  I.,  II.,  III.,  207 

-  ;  lu>r us,  patriarch,  207 

.  -  at '.is,  207 
.     ■  Ms.  207 

:;.«,  "JOS 

':..  .is  I.,  II.,   III.,   IV.,  V., 

I  Wo.  203 

•  '•■  K,J..hn,  209 
-     •    i^,  209 

i  is  [Syracuse] 
■•     V  I.  2u'J 

•  .ir  islands,  211 
In. 211 

••    t.t  ins.  212 

•  /i>'s  Myrepsus,  212 
>.  uis  l'ia'pos»itus,  212 

..  i  .s  Damasccnus,  212 
.*..iy.  213 

•  'ip.iclius,  213 

;  '     «>H]L-  JOS,  213 

•  'j:iio'U">  [Conchoid] 
•..media,  213 

k    ->>-oa  [  Cyprus] 

<   <-'t;  ina  Tahacum,  213 

)'  am.),  214 
■  ■  .  -t  in  a,  214 
... tii.iiiug  Membrane  [Birds] 

•  Vihr.  Ca/sten,  214 

•;hr,  U.  G.,215 
i.  re  .vie  i,  218 

•  i  in,  2 IS 

-    .rntyt,  219 

•  i(..rt,219 

.•■  Aflamlt/219 
••  -iw land,  219 
vre,  22U 

•  r,  river,  221 

•  t,  (. litis  Pescennius,  223 
.t-Jars,  223 

. ,  :  - 1 1  e ron  F  Nycticorax] 
it  inhale,  230 


-,,n,  2.n 

i.  231 

.  i».23i 

.-    1  52 

1-..231 

■  •  i:y    Mountains  [Hindu- 

•.m,  vol.  xii„  p.  207] 

.•■•«♦.  or  Nismes,  234 

n'vt'ijen,  or  Nymegen, 

236 

■  \.  h,  236 

.th,  in  music,  237 

vol;  xvi 

Ninus  [Nineveh] 

Nio,  Ios,  237 

Nfobe,  237 

Nion.  or  Nyon  [Wnadt] 

Nions,  or  Nyons  [Drome] 

Niort,  238 

Niphon,  or  Nipon  [Japan] 

Nischnei-Novgorod,  govern- 
ment, 2.38 

Nischnei-Novgorod,  town,  239 

Nishapour  [Per>ia] 

Nisi  Prius,  241 

Nfsibis  [Mesopotamia] 

Nismes  [Nimes] 

Nith,  N  it  hsdale[_  Dumfriesshire] 

Nithard,24l 

Nitrates  [Nitric  Acid] 

Nitre  [Potassium] 

Nitric  Acid.  241 

Nitric  Acid,  Medical  Properties, 
242 

Nitric  Oxide,  242 

Nitrite  [Nitrous  Acid] 

Nitrobeuzide,  242 

Nitrogen  [Azote] 

Nitrohematic  Acid,  243 

Nitroleucic  Acid,  243 

Nitromuriatic  Acid,  243 

Nitronaphthalase,  243 

Nitronaphthalese,  243 

Nitropicric  Acid  [Carbazotic 
Acid] 

Nitrosaccharic  Acid,  243 

Nitrosulphuric  Acid,  243 

Nitrous  Acid,  243      , 

Nitrous  Gas  [Nitric  Oxide] 

Nitrous  Oxide  Gas,  244 

Niveiles,  2  44 

Nivernois,  or  Nivernais,  244 

Nizam.  244 

Nizza  [Nice] 

Noaiiles,  De,  245 

Nubia,  245 

Nobility,  245 

Nocera  dei  Pagani,  246 

Noc6ra,  Nuceria,  2-16 

Nochistlan  [Mexican  States] 

Nocthora.  247 

Nuctilio  [Cheiroptera,  vol.  vii., 
p.  25] 

NcSctua  (Ornithology)  [Owls] 

Node,  248 

Noddy  [Booby,  vol.  v.,  p.  159  ; 
Turns  J 

NVetus,  243 

Nogays,  2  18 

Nugent,  2  IS 

Nuirmoutier  [Vendee] 

Nola,  248 

Nolle  Prosequi.  249 

Nolle  kens,  249 

Nombre  de  Dios  [Mexican 
States] 

Nominalists,  250 

Nominative  [Case] 

Nomsz,  Jan,  250 

Nonagesimal.  251 

Nonagon  [Polygons,  Regular] 

Nonconformity,  251 

Nones  [Kalendar] 

Nonius  Marcellus,  252 

Nonius  [Nunez] 

Nonjurors  [Theology] 

Nonnus,  252 

Nonnus,  or  Nonus,  252 

Nonsuit,  253 

Nontronite,  253 

Noodt,  Gerard,  253 
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Nootka  Sound,  253 

Nord,  253 

Nordberg,  George,  257 

Norden,  257 

Nordhauscn,  257 

Nordland  [Trondhiem] 

Nordlingen  [Schleswig] 

Nordstrand  [SchleswigJ 

Nore  [Thames] 

Norfolk,  258 

Norfolk  Island,  274 

Norfolk  (Virginia)  [Virginia] 

Noncum,  274 

Norma,  274 

Normal,  274 

Norman  Architecture,  274 

Norm  an  die,  278 

Norrkdping,  283 

Norrland  [Sweden] 

Norroy  [Heraldry] 

Nornka  Fiellen,  283 

Norrtelge  [Sweden] 

Norte,  Rio  del  [Mexican  States] 

North  America  [America, 
North] 

North  American  Indians,  286 

North  Cape  [Trondhiem] 

North  Kyn  Cape  [Trondhiem] 

North  Sea,  289 

North- West  Passage,  290 

North-Western  Territory,  292 

North,  Lord,  296 

Northallerton  [Yorkshire] 

Northampton  [Northampton- 
shire] 

Northamptonshire,  297 

Noithcote,  James,  308 

Northumberland,  309 

Northwich,  324 

Norway,  325 

Norwich,  city.  327 

Norwich,  diocese,  330 

Norwich  (America)   [Connecti- 
cut] 

Norwood,  Richard,  330 

Nostradamus,  331 

Notamia,  332 

Notarchus  [Tectibranchiata] 

Notary,  332 

Notation  [Symbols] 

Notation,  in  music,  333 

Note,  in  music,  333 

Notes,  Bank  [Bauk — Banker — 
Hanking] 

Nothing,  333 

Nothing,  DdFerences  of,  334 

Nothiirus  [Tetraonida?] 

Notice,  335 

Notion,  Notional,  336 

Notre  Dame  [Paris] 

Nottingham,  Earl  of,  337 

Nottingham  [Nottinghamshire] 

Nottinghamshire,  337 

Noun,  346 

Noureddin,346— 348 

Nova  Scotia,  348 

Nova  Zembla,  351 

Novaculina  [Solenida?] 

Novalis,  352 

Novara,  province,  352 

Novara,  Valli  di  353 

Novatians,353 

Novel,  353 

Novella?  [Justinian's  Legisla- 
tion] 

November,  355 

Novi,  355 

Novice,  355 
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Novikov,  355 

Novngorod,  government,  356 ' 

Novogorod,  city,  357 

Nowanugger  [Hindustan,  p, 
213] 

Noyon  [Oise] 

Nubia,  357 

Nurffraga  [Nutcracker] 

Nucleobranchiata,  359 

Nucleus,  in  botany,  360 

Nucleus  (of  a  comet),  360 

Nucula  [Polyodonta] 

Nudibranchiata,  360 

Nuisance,  363 

NulKpora,  363 

Noma  Pompilius,  363 

Numantia,  363 

Number,  363 

Numbers,  Appellations  of,  364 

Numbers,  Figurate  and  Poly- 
gonal [Numbers,  Appellations 
of] 

Numbers,  Theory  of,  365 

Numbers  of  Bernoulli,  365 

Numbers,  Book  of,  366 

Numenius  [Scolopacidae] 

Numeral  Characters,  366 

Numeration,  367 

Numerator,  368 

Numerianus,  368 

Numerical,  3C9 

Numesianus,  369 

N'imida  [Pavonidae] 

Numidia,  369 

Numismatics  [Coins  :  Medals ^ 

Nummulite  [Foraminifera] 

Nun  [Monaehism] 

Nuncio,  370 

Nuncupative  Will  [Will] 

Nufies,  Fernan,  370 

Nunez,  Pedro  [Vernier] 

Nuremberg  [NurnbergJ 

NUrnberg,  370 

Nut  [Filbert] 

Nutation  [Precession  and  Nuta- 
tion] 

Nutcracker,  371 

Nuthatch,  372 

Nutmeg  [Myristica] 

Nutrition,  373 

Nuttalite,  374 

Nuwayri,  374 

Nux  Vomica  [Strychnos] 

Nyctalopia  [Ileiueralopia] 

Ny'cteris  [Cheiroptera,  vol.  vii., 
p.  24] 

Nycthemerns  [Pavonida»] 

Ny'ctia  [Owls] 

Nyctfbius,  375 

Nycticebus  [Slow  Lemur] 

Nyctfcorax,  375 

Nyctfnomus  [Cheiroptera,  vol. 
yii.,  p.  241 

Nyctiornis  [MeropidaJ,  vol.  xv., 
p.  118] 

Nyctipetes  [Owls] 

Nyctophilus  [Chieroptera,  vol. 
vii.,  p.  24] 

Nykdping  [Sweden] 

N)  1  Ghau,  or  Neel  Ghati  [An- 
telope, vol.  ii.,  p.  76] 

Nymegen  [Nimwegen] 

Nymphacea,  376 

Nymphjeacea*,  376" 

Nv'mphicuH  [Psittacida3] 

Nymphodorns,  369 

Nymphs,  3(>U 

Nys&onidee,  369 
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O,  in  the  vowel  sertes,  if  arranged  according  to  the  naturo 
of  the  sound,  occupies  the  position  between  a  and  u.  In  the 
hieroglyphical  characters  it  appears,  according  to  Cham- 
poll  ion,  to  have  been  a  picture  of  an  eye,  and  even  in  the  old 
Greek  alphabet  it  is  occasionally  found  with  a  dot  in  the 
centre,  to  represent  the  pupil,  for  instance  in  the  Elean 
Tablet.  But  for  the  different  forms  of  the  letter  see  Alpha- 
bet. The  changes  to  which  this  vowel  is  liable  areaiumerous. 
It  is  convertible  with  the  adjoining  vowel  u  ;  and  indeed 
the  two  characters  seem  to  have  had  a  common  origin. 
Thus,  the  old  Greek  alphabet  would  appear  to  have  once 
terminated,  like  the  Hebrew,  with  tau,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
upsilon ;  whereas  the  Etruacans  had  a  u  but  no  o.  Hence 
the  predominance  of  the  o  in  Greek,  of  the  u  in  Latin. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  Latin  itself  the  two  letters  are  often 
interchanged,  out  of  which  arises  the  confusion  between 
the  second,  or  o,  and  the  fourth,  or  u  declension,  to  both  of 
which  belong  ficus,  cibus,  senates,  tumultus,  ornatus,  laurus, 
domus,  &c.  The  words  consul  and  consulere  also  appear 
as  cosol  and  cosolere,  and  they  have  both  a  common  root 
with  solium,  a  seat.  The  English  language,  too,  has  often 
an  o  written  where  u  is  heard,  as  one,  none,  once,  come, 
done,  toon,  some. 

2.  With  a.  Grimm  has  pointed  out  this  change  as  exist- 
ing between  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  tongues,  as  doma-re, 
longus,  odium,  &c,  compared  with  zahm-en,  long,  hass, 
&c.  Hence  too  the  double  form  of  the  name  Longobardi 
and  Langobardi.  So,  in  Latin,  from  the  root  gno  (gnosco) 
were  formed  gnarus  and  ignarus ;  and  again,  from  these 
narrate  and  ignorare,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  original 
vowel  reappears.  Again,  with  clarus  is  connected  gloria, 
as  closely  as  gratia  with gratus.  It  is  probable  too  that  the 
masculine  bono  and  the  feminine  bona  were  mere  dialectic 
varieties  which  originally  had  no  distinction  of  gender. 
Thus  in  the  Gothic  the  converse  prevails,  the  forms  in  o 
being  feminine,  those  in  a  masculine.  Lastly,  the  English 
and  Scotch  have  many  instances  of  the  interchange,  as  one, 
two,  stone,  in  the  one,  one,  two,  stane,  in  the  other;  but 
perhaps  this  change  belongs  to  the  next  head. 

3.  With  the  long  c,  the  sound  of  which  must  be  consi- 
dered as  the  same  with  the  English  a.  Hence  in  Greek, 
Kvirarwp,  awartap,  &c,  from  iranrp;  and  the  Latin  sol 
cor  correspond  with  the  Greek  qXtoc  and  *ijp  (observe  too 
the  German  herz).  The  town  Nemetum  in  Gallia  is  called 
by  Greek  geographers  Nfpwwoc,  and  the  German  jener  is 
in  English  yon. 

4.  With  ou.  This  interchange  is  virtually  the  same 
with  the  first-mentioned.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  French, 
as  compared  with  Latin,  as  novella,  nouvelle;  rota,  roue; 
totus,  tout,  &c. 

5.  With  uo,  especially  in  Italian,  as  huomo,  buono,  luogo, 
nuovo,  from  the  juUin  homo,  bonus,  locus,  novus. 

6.  With  eu,  in  French,  as  lieu,  feu,jeu,  peu,  leur,  heure, 
douleur,  queue ;  from  the  Latin,  locus,  focus,  jocus,  pduci 
(and  Italian,  poco),  illorum,  hora,  dolor,  cauda  or  coda, 

7.  With  aw.  This  exists  within  the  Latin ;  as  cauda  and 
coda,  caules  and  cotes,  caudex  and  codex,  Claudius  and  Clo- 
dius,  plaudo  and  plodo.  So  from  the  Latin  aurum,  audere 
(whence  the  frequentative  ausare),  Aufldus,  audire,  the 
Italians  have  oro,  osare.  Of  onto ;  and  the  French  or,  oser, 
ouir.  Hence  too  the  French  pronunciation  of  the  diph- 
thong au. 

8.  With  oa.  Thus,  the  English  words  boat,  oath,  oak, 
must  have  received  their  present  orthography  when  both 
the  vowels  were  pronounced,  as  they  still  are  in  some  parts 
of  England,  bo-at,  o~ath,  or  boo-at,  oo-ath. 

9.  With  in,  as  in  Spanish  bueno,  luegoffuego,  huesped; 
from  the  Latin  bonus,  locus,  focus,  hos}>es. 

10.  An  initial  o  with  hue  or  hui.  Hence  from  the  Latin 
ostium,  ostiarius,  are  derived  the  French  huts,  huissier, 
and  the  English  usher.  From  the  Latin  os,  a  bone,  ovum, 
■n  egg,  the  Spaniards  have  hueso,  huevo.  From  the  Latin 
octo,  oitrea,  come  the  French  huict  or  huit,  huistre  or  huitre. 
From  the  Latin  hodie,  which  appears  to  have  beon  pro- 
nounced as  the  Italian  oggi,  was  formed  tlie  French  hui, 
in  au-jowMT-hui. 

.    II.  1a  the  paragraphs  numbered  6,  9,  and  10,  the  o 
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really  takes  the  sound  of  the  English  w,  or  the  Gr-n 
digamma ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  Greek  Unarm- 
itself,  as  in  ouroc,  ocvoc,  etia,  Oafrc  (which  is  the  --.* 
reading  in  Herodotus,  iv.  154),  for  Ficoc,  FtMc-  *•'' 
Fagoc;  the  first  three  of  which  may  be  compared  wnfc  *»• 
Latin  vicus,  vinum,  video.  Closely  allied  hereto  »  in- 
frequent interchange  in  Latin  of  ce  or  os  with  an    [U  * 

12.  With  ea,  as  between  German  and  English.    Itu 
the  former  language  has  strom,  brot,  gross,  tod.  drJ*~ . 
the  latter  stream,  bread,  great,  death,  threaten*    Th»  *** 
change  exists  in  the  English  by  itself,  as  ctea+t.  <i*i 
weave,  wove ;  heal,  whole ;  heat,  hot.  See. 

13.  With  ei,  pronounced  as  the  English  long  t*.  Tha  » n- 
ceedingly  common  in  the  same  languages.  Compare  the  Or 
man  beide,  bein,  ein,  nein,  geist,  heim,  heiss,  kfesden.  mat» 
heit,  meist,  theil,  heilig,  rethe,  speiche,  zeichen  ;  witfc  *<■& 
bone,  one,  none,  ghost,  home,  hot,  clothe,  manhood*  mm*, 
dole,  holy,  row,  spoke  of  a  wheel,  token.  This  change  ** 
exists  within  the  English  language,  as  shine  nasi  elstr 
strike  and  stroke ;  drive  and  drove. 

14.  A  short  o  with  a  short  e.  This  is  particelsrU  re> 
mon  in  Greek,  and  above  all  in  the  penult  of  <Lss*Uih« 
Thus  with  vffiw,  trriAAw,  \iyu»,  there  co-exist  the  sohecaot.^ 
forms  vo/ioc,  otoXoc,  Aoyoc.  The  Latin  commonly  rtrim 
the  6  in  such  words.  Hence  to  the  Greek  tivrw,  t*%  nw* 
(rwcFa),  ycoc  (vtFoc),  tutu  {Ttfum»\  correspond  the  Ltj 
c&quus  and  p&pina,  6b,  nbvem,  nbvus,  vbma.  The  cka?^ 
of  these  vowels  is  exceedingly  common  when  preceded  by  t  r 
sound,  especially  if  an  r  or  /  follow.  Hence  in  LaJLn,  tr-*< 
and  vorto,  velle  and  vhlo,  vester  and  voster,  t*?fo  and  r+'-- 
Hence  likewise  to  the  Latin  vermis,  vellus,  vermes*  ear- 
respond  the  English  worm,  wool,  wart  Again,  the  Gas- 
man schwerdt  is  in  English  sword;  and  met  vers*  *J« 
German  ant-wort  (as  it  were  anti-word)  is  in  Eat** 
answer;  and  lastly,  many  words  of  this  form 
with  an  o  and  pronounced  with  an  e,  asioort, 
worse. 

15.  For  the  tendency  of  the  final  letter  si  to 
after  o,  see  N. 

OAK.    [Qubrcus.] 

OAK  BARK.    [Bark.] 

OAKHAM.    [Rutlandshire.] 

OAKHAMPTON.    [Devonshire.] 

O'ASIS  (in  Greek,  'Oaetc,  and  sometimes 
appellation  given  to  those  fertile  spots  watered  by  «?rrr» 
and  covered  with  verdure  which  are  scattered  ehvat  :.- 
great  sandy  deserts  of  Africa.  [Dssimr.)  In  Jtaa. 
they  are  called  wadys.  The  Arabic  and  the  On— a  w 
seem  to  contain  the  same  root,  and  possibly  the  worf  w 
be  originally  a  native  African  term.  The  aneet  s>*." 
are  in  the  Libyan  desert,  namely,  Atoila,  Sret* 
the  great  oasis  west  of  Thebes,  or  El  Khargek,  the 
oasis,  or  Wah  el  Bahryeh,  aud  several  smaller 
are  noticed  under  Egypt.  Fexsan  also  may  be 
as  a  great  oasis  of  the  Sahara.  Hornemann 
Fezzan ;  Browne  has  given  an  account  of  the 
Khargeh,  and  Cailliaud  of  the  smaller  a 

The  oases  appear  to  be  depressions  in  the 
of  Libya,    On  going  from  the  Nile  westward,  the  era*-  • 
gradually  ascends  till  he  arrives  at  the  sumsxrif  of  »a  •  *» 
vated  plain,  which  continues  nearly  level,  oj 
undulations,  for  a  considerable  distance,  and 
on  advancing  towards  the  south.    The 
sunk  in  this  plain,  and  when  you  descend  to 
you  find  the  level  space  or  plain  of  the  oaei 
portion  of  the  valley  of  Egypt,  surrounded  by 
limestone  at  some  distance  from  the  cultivated 
low  plain  of  the  oasis  is  sandstone  or  clay,  and 
last  the  water  rises  to  the  surface  and  lertili 
and  as  the  table-land  is  higher  in  the  latitude  ©s?  T*  ■*• 
than  in  that  of  lower  Egypt,  we  may  readily 
the  water  of  the  oases  is  conveyed  from  some  eftr**i 
to  the  south,  and  being  retained  by  the  bed  of  clary. 
the  surface  wherever  the  limestone  superstratum 
(Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson  'On  the  Nile, and 
and  former  Levels  of  Egypt,'  in  Journal  of 
graphical  Society,  1839.)    [OlymwodorusJ 
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(Demosth.,  npic'A^oflov  fW,  c.  16;  Karl  K6t*»vo£,  c.  10; 
and  Meier  and  Schomann,  Att.  Process.,  p.  675.) 

In  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  an  oath  was  required  in 
some  cases  from  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant,  or  both. 
Thus  the  oath  of  calumny  was  required  from  the  plaintiff, 
which  was  a  solemn  declaration  that  he  did  not  prosecute 
his  suit  for  any  fraudulent  or  malicious  purpose.  The 
offence  of  false-swearing  was  perjurium,  perjury;  but  it  was 
considered  a  less  offence  in  a  party  to  a  suit  when  the  oath 
was  imposed  by  a  judex  than  when  it  was  voluntary.  It  does 
not  appear  that  in  civil  proceedings  witnesses  were  necessarily 
examined  on  oath ;  but  witnesses  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
amined on  oath  in  the  judicia  publica,  which  were  criminal 
proceedings.  The  title  in  the  Digest,  '  De  Testibus '  (22, 
tit.  5),  makes  no  mention  of  the  oath,  though  it  speaks  of 
punishment  being  inflicted  on  witnesses  who  bore  false 
testimony. 

The  law  of  England,  as  a  general  rule,  requires  all  evi- 
dence or  testimony  for  judicial  purposes  to  be  given  on  oath, 
and  all  persons  may  be  sworn  as  witnesses  who,  being  ques- 
tioned on  the  occasion  of  taking  the  oath,  will  declare  their 
belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  in  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  and  who  will  further  declare  their  belief 
that  perjury  will  be  punished  by  the  Deity.  This  rule  per- 
mits all  persons,  of  all  religious  persuasions,  who  profess  to 
have  the  necessary  belief,  to  be  sworn  as  witnesses ;  and  it 
excludes  all  other  persons  from  being  witnesses.  A  Jew,  a 
Mohammedan,  and  a  Hindu  may  be  sworn  as  witnesses,  but 
they  must  severally  take  the  oath  in  that  form  which  is 
sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  their  country  or  nation,  and 
which  they  severally  consider  to  be  binding.  It  follows  that 
a  person  who  professes  atheism,  or  who  does  not  profess  such 
belief  as  is  stated  above,  cannot  be  sworn,  and  consequently 
cannot  be  admitted  to  give  testimony  for  judicial  purposes. 
Children  also  who  are  too  young  to  understand  the  nature 
of  an  oath,  and  adults  who  are  too  ignorant  or  too  weak  in 
intellect  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  an  oath,  cannot  be 
sworn  as  witnesses.  The  offence  of  declaring  what  is  false, 
when  a  witness  is  examined  upon  oath,  constitutes  perjury: 
the  particular  circumstances  which  must  concur  in  order 
that  false-swearing  shall  be  legal  perjury  are  stated  under 
that  head.    [Perjury.] 

Declarations  made  by  a  person  under  the  apprehension  of 
immediate  death  are  generally  admitted  as  evidence  injudi- 
cial proceedings,  when  properly  verified ;  for  it  is  considered 
that  the  circumstances  in  which  the  person  is  placed  at  the 
time  of  making  the  declaration,  furnisn  as  strong  motives  for 
veracity  as  the  obligation  of  an  oath.  Quakers  also,  in  all 
civil  cases,  were  allowed  by  the  statute  7  and  8  Wrn  III,  c.  34, 
to  give  their  evidence  on  affirmation ;  and  now  the  affirma- 
tion of  Quakers  and  Moravians  is  admissible  in  all  judicial 
proceedings,  both  civil  and  criminal.  When  a  defendant  in 
chancery  is  entitled  to  privilege  of  peerage,  or  as  a  lord  of 
parliament,  he  is  required  to  give  his  answer  to  a  bill  upon 
honour  only;  and  in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  the  corporate 
body  defendants  put  in  their  answer  under  their  common 
seal.  Other  defendants  are  required  to  put  in  their  answer 
upon  oath.  For  other  matters  connected  with  judicial  evi- 
dence see  Evidence. 

An  oath  is  required  in  England  in  a  great  many  cases 
besides  judicial  proceedings,  as  for  instance,  on  admission 
to  places  of  public  trust,  and  on  a  variety  of  other  occasions. 
By  an  act  of  the  5  and  6  Wm.  IV.,  c.  62,  the  lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury are  empowered  to  substitute  a  declaration  in  lieu  of 
an  oath,  solemn  affirmation,  or  affidavit,  in  a  variety  of  cases, 
such  as  relate  to  the  revenues  of  Customs  or  Excise,  the 
Post  Office,  and  other  departments  of  administration  men- 
tioned in  the  second  section  of  this  act.  This  act  also  sub- 
stitutes declarations  in  lieu  of  oaths,  solemn  affirmations, 
and  affidavits,  in  various  other  cases  enumerated  in  the  act, 
for  instance,  where  a  person  seeks  to  obtain  a  patent  under 
the  Great  Seal.  Justices  of  the  peace  and  others  are  (s.  13) 
prohibited  from  administering  or  receiving  oaths,  affidavits, 
or  solemn  affirmations,  touching  any  matter  or  thing  whereof 
such  justice  or  other  person  has  not  cognizance  or  jurisdic- 
tion by  some  statute  in  force  at  the  time ;  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions however,  specified  in  the  latter  part  of  this  section. 
The  object  of  this  section  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice 
of  administering  and  receiving  oaths  and  affidavits  volun- 
tarily made  in  matters  not  the  subject  of  any  judicial  in- 
quiry, nor  in  anywise  pending  or  at  issue  before  the  person 
Kv  whom  such  oaths  or  affidavits  were  administered  or  re- 
i.    But  this  act  does  not  extend  or  apply  to  cases 


where  the  oath  of  allegiance  then  was  or  thereafter  tr 
be  required  to  be  taken  by  any  person  who  may  be  ap    . 
to  any  office;  nor  does  it  extend  or  apply  to  any  »». 
lemn  affirmation,  or  affidavit,  which  then  was  or  t !»••:• 
might  be  made  or  taken,  or  required  to  be  made  or  ta» 
any  judicial  proceeding,  in  any  court  of  justice,  or  »• 
proceeding  for  or  by  way  of  summary  conviction  t>ef  : 
justice  of  the  peace,  (s.  7.)  Persons  who  wilfully  and  «*  *rr . 
make  or  subscribe  any  declaration,  under  the  prov- 
this  act,  knowing  the  same  to  be  untrue  in  any  mad"  .. 
ticular,  are  declared  (s.  21)  to  be  guilty  of  a  mi»oVf-  -. 
The  statute  of  1  and  2  Via,  c.  77,  provides  the  wm.'  . 
lege  of  solemn  affirmation  for  persons  who  have  t-  -  .  • , 
kers  or  Moravians,  and  have  ceased  to  be  such,  but  • 
tertain  conscientious  objections  to  the  taking  of  a: 
as  they  would  have  enjoyed  if  they  were  si  ill  Qlj. 
Moravians. 

As  oaths  may  be  either  voluntary  or  may  be  imp-, 
a  political  superior,  so  they  may  be  imposed  either  <■  .  • 
judicial  or  on  judicial  occasions.    Oaths  which  are  •• 
on  occasion  of  judicial  proceedings  are  the  moat  ire-t  «« 
this  country,  and  the  occasions  are  the  most  imp*  r  . 
the  interests  of  society.    The  principle  on  which  u-i 
is  administered  on  judicial  occasions  is  this:  it  is  -u- 
that  an  additional  security  is  thereby  acquired  fur  : 
racity  of  him  who  takes  the  oath.     Benthaux,  in  h  *  * 
tionale  of  Evidence,'  on  the  contrary,  affirms  that  *  '»'. 
principle  or  experience  be  regarded,  the  oath  will  b*.»  : 
in  the  hands  of  justice,  an  altogether  useless  instt.u. 
in  the  hands  of  injustice,  a  deplorably  serviceable 
'that  it  is  inefficacious  to  all  good  purposes,'  and  *.' 
is  by  no  means  inefficacious  to  bad  ones.*     As  the  i 
abolishing  oaths  has  been  a  matter  of  some  discus-;  • 
is  one  of  great  importance,  a  few  words  on  the  suby    • 
not  be  out  of  place. 

The  three  great  sanctions  or  securities  forvcr^r    \ 
witness,  or,  to  speak  perhaps  more   correctly,    i!..    . 
great  sanctions  against  mendacity  in  a  witness,  . 
punishment  legally  imposed  on  a  person  who  is  com 
false  swearing,  the  punishment  inflicted  by  public 
or  the  positive  morality  of  society,  and  the  fear  t,f  \    * 
ment  from  the  Deity  in  this  world  or  the  next,  or  r.    * 
The  common  opinion  is,  that  all  the  three  sancti  n^ 
on  a  witness,  though  they  operate  on  different  w  >:. 
very  different  degrees.    A  man  who  does  not  belt 
the  Deity  will  punish  false  swearing,  can  onl>  be  u:  • 
influence  of  the  first  two  sanctions;  and  if  his  cha  . 
such  that  it  cannot  be  made  worse  than  it  is,  he  : 
under  the  influence  of  the  first  sanction  only.     E  •. 
affirms  that  the  third  sanction  only  appears  to  c\c   • 
influence  in  any  case,  because  it  acts  in  conjunct 
'the  two  real  and  efficient  sanctions,'  'the  political  » 
and  the  moral  or  popular  sanction  ;'  and  that  if  it  i>  ?'  - 
of  those  accompaniments,  its  impotence  will  apfnrar 
diately.     This  experiment  of  stripping  cannot   c- 
made,  but  a  little  consideration  may  help  us  to  a  • 
of  the  question  in  another  way. 

Bentham's  chief  argument  is  as  follows :  '  thai  tl 
position  of  the  efficiency  of  an  oath  is  absurd  in  j .  -. 
It  ascribes  to  man  a  power  over  his  Maker.    It  sup;  - 
Almighty  to  stand  engaged,  no  matter  how,  but  «v  - 
engaged,  to  inflict  on  every  individual  by  whuro  ♦.. . 
mony,  after  having  been  performed,  has  been  xa^fy 
punishment  (no  matter  what)  which,  but  for  t he  i»  r. 
and  the  profanation,  he  would  not  have  inflicted.  It  < 
him  thus  prepared  to  inflict,  at  command,  and  at- 
a  punishment,  which,  being  at  all  times  the  *tun . 
time  bears  any  proportion  to  the  offence.'     Again :  '  • 
the  ceremony  causes  punishment  to  be   inflicted  i 
Deity,  in  cases  where  otherwise  it  would  not  haii  a 
fiicted ;  or  it  does  not.    In  the  former  case,  the  st 
of  authority  is  exercised  by  roan  over  the  Detu. 
which,  in  .English  law,  is  exercised  over  the  jurist 
legislator,  or  over  the  sheriff  by  the  judge.     In  i   . 
case,  the  ceremony  is  a  mere  form  without  any  usefi. 
whatever.' 

The  absurdity  of  this  argument  hardly  need*  to 
posed.    He  who  administers  the  oath,  by   virtu* 
power  which  he  has  to  administer  it.  and  the  polu* .»    • 
rior  who  imposes  the  oath,  may  either  believe  or  nc.  ' 
that  the  Deity  will  punish  false  swearing,  and  it  i~ 
immaterial  to  the  question,  which  of  die  two  opim*  - 
entertain.    That  which  gkes  the  oath  a  value  in  tl     ■ 
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sorted  to,  of  necessity,  after  a  crop  of  oats,  might  be  dis- 
pensed with,  as  the  weeds  have  been  destroyed  and  buried 
deep. 

When  oats  are  sown  on  light  land  after  turnips,  which 
have  been  eaten  by  sheep  folded  on  them,  it  may  be 
ploughed  with  as  shallow  a  furrow  as  will  turn  in  the  sur- 
face: the  preparation  for  turnips  will  have  sufficiently 
moved  the  soil ;  and  the  manure  of  the  sheep  should  not  be 
buried  too  deep.  On  poor  moist  land  oats  are  more  profit- 
able than  barley.  Clover  and  grass  seeds  may  be  sown 
among  them  with  equal  advantage,  as  they  will  seldom  grow 
so  high  as  to  be  laid  and  smother  the  young  clover ;  and 
barley  is  very  apt  to  fail  on  land  subject  to  retain  the 
water. 

In  sowing  oats  more  seed  is  often  used  than  of  any  other 
grain,  because,  although  the  plants  tiller  where  they  have 
room,  the  straw  of  the  second  shoots  is  weaker,  and  the 
grain  is  not  ripe  so  soon  as  that  of  the  principal  stem ;  but 
when  the  plants  rise  close  and  thick,  there  are  no  tillers,  the 
main  stem  is  stronger,  and  the  corn  is  more  plump  and 
equal.  Six  bushels  of  oats  are  often  sown  on  an  acre ;  but 
if  they  are  drilled,  four  bushels  are  sufficient,  and  when 
dibbled,  which  is  sometimes  the  case  in  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk, much  less  seed  is  used.  A  .good  preparation  of  the 
land  is  of  more  consequence  than  a  superabundance  of 
seed. 

In  a  field  where  oats  are  sown  broadcast,  and  covered  by 
the  harrows,  many  seeds  remain  exposed  to  the  depreda- 
tion of  birds,  which  soon  find  them  out  at  a  time  of  the 
year  when  food  is  scarce ;  but  when  they  are  drilled  or  dib- 
bled, all  the  seed  is  buried  and  germinates,  without  any  loss. 
When  the  seed  is  sown  and  ploughed  in,  the  same  object  is 
attained ;  but  as  the  furrow  must  be  shallow  in  order  that 
the  seed  may  not  be  buried  too  deep,  the  land  must  have 
been  ploughed  before  to  a  considerable  depth,  unless  it  be 
after  turnips  fed  off  by  sheep,  in  which  case  ploughing  the 
seed  in  is  a  good  practice :  in  either  case  four  bushels  of 
seed  per  acre  is  an  ample  allowance. 

When  the  ground  has  been  well  prepared,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  weeding  or  hoeing  the  crop  as  it  advances ;  but 
if  large  weeds  appear,  such  as  charlock,  May- weed,  docks, 
or  thistles,  they  must  be  carefully  weeded  out,  or  else  the 
ground  will  be  so  infested  with  their  seeds  or  roots  that  it 
will  be  difficult  to  eradicate  them  afterwards.  Oats,  when 
fully  rii-e,  are  very  apt  to  shed,  and  many  are  lost  for  want 
of  attention.  As  soon  as  the  straw  turns  yellow  under  the 
panicle,  the  oats  should  be  reaped,  however  green  the  lower 
part  of  the  straw  may  be :  the  straw  will  be  better  fodder 
for  cattle,  and  all  the  corn  will  be  saved.  Oats  are  gene- 
rally mown  with  a  scythe,  and  raked  into  heaps  to  dry  like 
hay ;  but  this  is  a  wasteful  and  slovenly  practice.  A  good 
crop  of  oats  should  be  reaped,  like  wheat,  close  to  the 

Sound,  and  tied  in  sheaves.  A  cradle  scythe  or  a  short 
ainault  scythe  does  the  work  well  in  the  hands  of  an 
expert  mower,  who  should  be  followed  by  binders,  who 
gather  the  straw  with  their  hands,  and  lay  it  regularly  on 
the  ground,  if  it  be  not  fit  to  tie  up  immediately :  the  straw 
should  afterwards  be  tied  up  into  sheaves,  and  set  with  the 
corn  uppermost  in  shocks  of  ten  or  twelve  sheaves,  leaning 
against  each  other,  and  open  at  bottom,  in  order  to  allow  the 
air  to  pass  through.  Thus,  in  a  short  time  the  oats  become 
sufficiently  dry  to  be  stacked,  or  carried  immediately  into 
the  barn.  The  produce  of  an  acre  of  oats  varies  according 
to  the  soil  and  preparation,  from  four  to  eight  and  even  ten 
quarters. 

Oats  ground  into  a  coarse  meal,  form  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  food  of  labourers  and  many  men  in  the  mid- 
dle ranks  of  life  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  north 
of  England.  The  meal  is  simply  stirred  into  boiling 
water  with  a  little  salt,  until  it  becomes  of  the  consistency 
of  a  hasty-pudding ;  it  is  then  called  porridge  or  stir-about ; 
and  when  eaten  with  milk  or  treacle  makes  a  wholesome 
and  palatable  food.  It  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  thin 
liquor  of  boiled  meat,  or  the  water  in  which  cabbages  or  kale 
have  been  boiled,  and  acquires  the  denomination  of  beef-brose 
or  kale-brosc.  When  made  into  a  dough  with  water,  and 
baked  on  an  iron  plate  in  thin  cakes,  it  makes  a  bread, 
which  is  very  palatable  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  it, 
and  who  often  prefer  it  to  wheaten  bread.  Its  use  was 
once  almost  universal  in  Scotland,  which  has  in  con- 
sequence been  called  the  Land  of  Cakes.  In  Germany 
and  Switzerland  the  coarsely  bruised  oat-meal  is  put  into 
on  oven  till  it  becomes  of  &  brown  colour;  it  is  then  called 
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haber-roeel,  and  is  used  in  broths  and  pottages,  ms  toe  setr- 
lina,  made  from  wheat,  is  used  in  France  and  Ital>      T  ■ 
coarsely  broken  grains,  after  the  husk  has  been  rem- 
form  grits,  which  are  extensively  used  to  make  grue. 
children  and  invalids.    The  chaff  of  oats  put  into  an-.. 
bag  forms  a  good  substitute  for  feather-beds  for  the  ;. 
and  is  far  more  wholesome  than  feathers,  from  the  f. 
with  which  it  may  be  renewed  at  little  or  no  cost. 

In  some  countries  the  oats  are  gi\en  to  horses  in  1 
straw,  without  threshing  them ;  and  where  the  quant  iu  <  . 
be  regulated,  the  practice  is  good.   The  horses  inastica:*  • 
corn  better  in  the  chaff,  and  the  straw  is  wholesome ; 
where  horses  do  hard  work,  they  would  be  too  long  in  cs :.  ,- 
a  sufficient  quantity,  and  it  is  better  to  give  them 
threshed  and  cleaned,  with  clover  hay  cut  into  chaff  V» . 
hay  is  dear,  it  is  often  cheaper  to  increase  the  quant.  ; 
oats,  and  to  give  it  with  wheat-straw  cut  fine.     In  tLi*  - 
very  little  hay  is  required.    The  calculation  is  easily  l. 
when  we  consider  that  a  pound  of  good  oats  Rives  as  a. .. 
nourishment  to  a  horse  as  two  pounds  of  the  best  ck«  r 
saintfoin  hay.    A  truss  of  hay  of  56  pounds  is  tbeu : 
equal  to  28  pounds  of  oats;  or  a  bushel  of  the  best  oui*  » 
go  as  far  as  one  truss  and  a  half  of  hay;  and  if  tht»  <4. 
tity  is  worth  four  shillings,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  4/.  . 
per  load  of  thirty-six  trusses,  the  equivalent  price  of  v*-:* 
32*.  per  quarter. 

Farmers  who  have  hay-ricks  from  which  they  often  *'.. 
their  men  to  take  as  much  as  they  please  for  their  horsx*.  * 
carefully  measure  out  the  oats,  which  probably  are  n. 
cheaper.    Some  men  who  keep  many  horses,  cut  all  th* 
into  chaff  by  a  machine,  and  mixing  this  with  a  proper  j 
portion  of  oats,  feed  all  their  horses  in  manger*  *;■ 
certain  allowance  of  the  mixture,  a  practice  much  r 
economical  than  that  usually  adopted.    In  France  arw  :  • 
many  the  practice  of  baking  oats,  as  well  as  rye,  into  *■- 
for  horse-food,  is  gaining  ground,  and  is  said  to  be  atai  . 
by  an  evident  saving  of  food. 

O  AX  AC  A.    [Mexican  States.] 

OBADI'AH  (rmajJ,  'o/tadc)  was  one  of  the  twr. 
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minor  Hebrew  prophets.     The  name  corresponds  t. 
common  Arabian  name  Abdallah,  meaning  a  sertw  t 
God;  it  occurs  several  times  in  the  Old  Testaou 
Kings,  xviii.  3 ;  1  Chron.,  iii.  21 ;  vii.  3;  ix.  16  ;  2  Ci 
xvii.  7;  xxxiv.  12);  but  neither  of  the  persona  meet, 
in  these  passages  appears  to  have  been  the  prophet, 
whose  personal  history  we  know  nothing.     His  pr- 
appears  from  internal  evidence  (verses  1 1-1 4,  zoyv    *- 
been  written  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  Jenisu .-.  - 
the  year  587  B.C.     He  was  therefore  contemporary  • 
Jeremiah;   and  we  find  a  striking  resemblance  W'« 
some  passages  in  these  two  prophets  (compare  Qbadict* 
5,  6,  8,  with  Jer.t  xlix.  14-16,  9,  10,  7).     The  question  r 
is,  which  of  these  writers  copied  from  the  other?  Wc  *.- 
that  Jeremiah  quoted  other  prophets,  and  therefore 
nothing  strange  to  find  in  him  a  quotation  from  Ob*.:  . 
and  critics  who  have  carefully  examined  the  rmanr;- 
question  have  thought  that  those  in  Jeremiah  bear  mart.'. 
being  copied  from  Obadiah.    The  reason  why  the  k*  v 
Obadiah  has  been  placed  so  much  out  of  its  chroml  c 
order  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  thought  to  be,  because  1:%  • 
ject  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  last  verses  of  lix. 
phecy  of  Amos,  which  immediately  precedes  it. 

The  prophecy  of  Obadiah  is  the  shortest  hook  in  thv  i% 
Testament,  consisting  of  only  one  chapter.    The  pr  - 
denounces  the  destruction  of  Edom,  on  account  of  . 
insolent  triumph  in  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  their  Ht 
brethren  and  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ( verses  > 
and  foretells  the  restoration  of  the  Jews*  the  subjer 
their  enemies,  and  of  Edom  among  the  rest,  and  the  «* 
up  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  (verses  17-2 IV.     TW- 
duct  of  the  Edoraites  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  «h 
referred  to  in  the  former  part  of  this  prophecy,  is  not  - 
tioned  in  the  Old  Testament  history,  but  it  is  alluded  - 
other  prophets  and  by  a  writer  in  the  Psaltms  {Eztk    > 
12 ;  xxxv ;  Jerem.,  xlix.  7-22 ;  Amos,  I  1 1 ;  JWst*.  n  •  - 
7).    The  latter  part  is  supposed  to  have  been  accomr  . 
in  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  and  the  victor   - 
the  Maccabees  over  the  Edomites,  out  the  last  irord*  <« 
to  refer  to  the  more  remote  period  when  all  the  wt>jV; 
become  the  kingdom  of  God  (compare  Rev.*  xL  15 :  <•  • 
The  style  of  Obadiah  is  clear  ana  energetic  :bm. 
forms  a  short  poem.  k 
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but  as  the  accompaniments  to  temples  and  palaces,  where 
they  were  placed  in  pain,  that  is,  one  on  each  side  of  a 
large  entrance,  or  propylon,  and  it  may  therefore  he  inferred 
that  some  particular  signification  was  attached  to  them.  They 
were  also  sometimes  placed  in  the  interior  courts  of  temples. 
With  respect  to  their  proportions,  the  shafts  of  obelisks  were 
usually  about  ten  diameters  in  height,  and  one-fourth  narrower 
at  top  than  at  their  base.  The  pyramid  ion,  or  apex,  was 
made  much  more  pointed  in  some  obelisks  than  in  others. 
One  singularity  is  that  few  Egyptian  obelisks  are  perfectly 
square,  two  of  their  sides  being  generally  somewhat  broader 
than  the  other  two,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  what 
has  just  been  said,  namely,  that  they  were  placed  against 
buildings,  and  not  intended  to  be  insulated  objects  viewed 
from  every  direction.  The  face  of  an  obelisk  is  sometimes 
slightly  convex,  instead  of  being  quite  plain ;  as  is  the  case 
with  one  side  of  the  Lateran  obelisk. 

The  number  of  obelisks  in  Egypt  must  have  been  at  one 
time  very  considerable,  yet  we  are  not  therefore  to  suppose 
that  the  erection  of  them  was  a  frequent  circumstance,  since, 
once  formed,  they  were  almost  imperishable,  and  would 
therefore  greatly  increase  in  the  course  of  ages.  Many 
that  are  still  remaining  are  no  longer  standing;  and  in 
some  places  several  have  been  found  on  the  same  spot, 
some  still  standing,  others  lying  on  the  ground.  When  the 
Romans  became  masters  of  Egypt,  they  removed  many  of 
these  monuments  to  their  own  capital,  among  others  that 
of  the  Lateran,  which  is  the  largest  now  known,  its  shad 
being  105  feet  (although  it  has  been  reduced,  a  portion  at 
the  lower  part  having  been  cut  off  in  consequence  of  being 
fractured),  and  two  of  its  sides  9  feet  8 J  inches,  the  other  two 
9  feet.  This  obelisk  was  first  conveyed  from  Heliopolis  to 
Alexandria  by  Constantine,  and  by  that  emperor's  son 
Constantius  brought  from  the  latter  city  to  Rome,  where  it 
was  erected  in  the  Circus  Maximus.  The  shaft  of  the  Lateran 
obelisk  weighs  about  445  tons  in  round  numbers.  Augustus 
also  had  previously  brought  two  from  Heliopolis.  That  which 
was  originally  placed  in  the  Vatican  Circus  by  Caligula,  and 
now  stands  in  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter's,  is  next  in  size  to  that 
of  the  Lateran,  though  supposed  to  have  been  somewhat 
abridged  of  its  original  dimensions.  The  entire  height,  in- 
cluding the  pedestal  and  the  ornament  at  top,  is  about  132 
feet ;  the  shaft  itself  is  83  feet,  and  8  feet  1 0  inches  square  at 
its  base,  and  5  feet  11  inches  at  the  other  end.  In  the  At- 
Meidan  at  Constantinople  there  is  an  obelisk  about  50  feet 
high,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  emperor  Theodosius. 

During  the  calamities  that  befel  Rome  under  its  barbarian 
invaders  after  the  downfal  of  the  empire,  the  obelisks  were 
damaged  and  overthrown,  but  they  have  been  gradually 
restored  under  various  pontiffs.  The  following  table  con- 
tains a  list  of  the  Roman  obelisks,  with  their  dimensions 
and  other  particulars: — 

I.— Sixtus  V.,  1586. 

The  Vatican,  in  front  of  St.  Peter's,  where  it  was  re- 
moved by  Fontana  from  the  Vatican  Circus.  On  the  side 
facing  the  church,  and  on  the  opposite  side,  we  see  the 
dedication  to  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 

ft.  in. 

Whole  height 132  2 

Ditto  without  bate  and  modem  araameuU  at  top, 

cross,  &c  83  S-8 

Without  hieroglyphics,  and  still  entire. 

II.— Sixtus  V„  1587. 

In  front  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  erected 
by  Fontana. 

ft  in. 

Whole  height 83  95 

Ditto  w  iihout  bate  end  modem  ornament*  at  top. 

cruae,  &c.              4$  4*8 

Without  hieroglyphics;  broken  in  three  or  more  places. 

III.— Sixtus  V.,  1588. 

In  front  of  the  St  John  Lateran  church,  erected  by  Fon- 
tana. 


Whole  hetgDl 
Without  base.  &c 


ft.      am 

•a  a 


Whole  height 
Without  ba»e,  Sec. 


ft.      in. 

140    7  2 
105    7*2 


Hieroplyphics  ;  broken  in  three  pieces. 
IV.— Sixtus  V.,  1589. 
Flaminio  del  Popolo,  erected  by  Fontana. 

ft.     in. 
Whole  height  •         .         .         •  about      116    0 

WiUamt  baee.  *o.  .        .        .  about       ?8    6*5 

Hieroglyphics ;  broken  in  three  places. 

V. — Innocent  Xn  1651. 

In  the  Piazza  Navona;  sometimes  called  the  Pamphilian 
obelisk. 


Hieroglyphics;  fountain  round  the  base. 

VI.— Alexander  VIL,  1667. 

Minerveo  della  Minerva,  erected  by  Bernini. 

This  obelisk,  with  singular  bad  taste,  is  placed  cm  t;« 
back  of  a  horrible  elephant,  the  work  of  Bernini. 


Whole  height  * 

Without  bate,  fcc 


•boat 

about 


7  •? 


Hieroglypnics. 

VII.— Clement  XL,  1711. 

Mahuteo  della  Rotouda,  in  front  of  the  Pantheon  if 
Agrippa. 

Whole  height  ,-....        47    8 

Ditto  without  base,  &o  .        •        .        .         IS    0  •  S3  * 

Hieroglyphics;  probably  the  pendant  of  No.  6:  Fouc:- 
round  the  base. 

VIII.— Pius  VI.,  1786. 

Quirinale  di  Monte  Cavallo,  erected  by  Anlinori. 


Whole  height 
Without  ba*e,  &o. 


A.     i*u 

Mil   4 

47   a? 


ft.       at. 

ft*    7# 
39     9  * 


No  hieroglyphics;  appears  broken  in  two  or  three  |>U-i« 
Zoega,  pi.  6. 

IX.— Pius  VI.,  1789. 

Sallustiano  della  Trinila  di  Monte,  erected  by  AnlJi-r. 

It  im 

Whole  height 99  11 

Ditto  witlumt  bane,  See.  •        .         aboot        41    • 

Hieroglyphics.— Zoega,  pi.  7. 
X.— Pius  VI.,  1 792. 
Campense  di  Monte  Citorio,  by  Antinori. 

ft.     la. 
Whole  height  ......       11*     • 

Ditto  without  bate,  fee.  •        •        •        •        7i    t 

Hieroglyphics. — Zoega,  pi.  8. 
XL— Pius  VII.,  1»22. 
Aureliano  della  Passeggiata,  on  the  Monte 

Whole  height  ...... 

DiUo  without  bate,  fcc.  •        •        •        • 

Hieroglyphics.    This  is  called  by  Zoega  the  isaraenn: 
lisk,  of  which  he  says,  *  Hie  e  Romania  obelisets  adhuc  -*  . 
nitis  solus  expect  at  sospitatorem.' 

XII.— 1817. 

Private  obelisk  on  the  Coelian  Hill,  in  the  gardens  «•/  <  • 
Villa  Mattei;  hardly  worth  mentioning.     It  is  a  ?r. 
fragment  of  a  real  obelisk  mounted  on  a  piece  of  nx* 
granite. 

In  the  present  century,  the  labour  of  bringing  swat  -•- 
re  erecting  an  obelisk  nearly  equal  to  some  of  the?  b  v  - 
removed  by  the  Romans  has  been  accomplishes!  S* 
French.     It  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  which  stood  b*?*— 
propylon  of  the  temple  at  Luxor,  and  is  about  76  fee?:  r  . 
and  8  feet  wide  on  the  broader  sides  of  its  base,  Fennr*»Kr     - 
the  removal  of  both  the  obelisks  having  been  granted  t  * 
French  government  by  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  a  re*»eJ  - 
structed  for  the  purpose  was  sent  out  in  March,  lb3l.  vr 
M.  Lebas,  an  engineer,  to  whom  the  undertaking  w**  • 
fided,  it  being  previously  determined  to  bring  iwiy 
one.      After  three  months'   labour  with  ei^ht    h-* 
men,  an  inclined  plane  was  formed  from  the  obetiMt  i 
river,  where  the  vessel  lay ;  and  having  been  first  err 
encased  by  planks  to  secure  it  from  injury,   the  m«- 
was  lowered  by  nearly  the  same  process  afterward* 
ployed  for  raising  it  again  on  its  pedestal  at  Paris  *  •  • 
safely  arrived,  up  the  Seine,  December  23,  1833.  auJ 
deposited  near  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde.       Nenrl*   * 
years  however  elapsed  before  it  was  elevated  in  the  <- 
of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  which  delay  was  parttt 
sioned  by  its  being  necessary  first  to  construct  ft  pede-' 
as  massive  materials  as  could  be  procured.  Blocks  of  §  - 
were  accordingly  fetched  from  Brittany,  the  largest  of  «  . 
forming  the  d|e  of  the  pedestal,  is  10  feet  square  Hr  % 
height,    An  inclined  plane  leading  from  the  rivw^p  ' 
platform  of  rough  masonry  level  with  the  ton  of  the  r*- 
tal  was  then  formed,  and  the  obelisk,  ha  vine  oeen  pi*-r< 
a  kind  of  timber  car  or  sledge,  was  dragged  up  by  bk* 
ropes  and  capstans.     One  edge  of  its  base  bavmc    ;- 
brought  to  the  edge  of  the  pedestal,  it  was  reared  p* 
dicularly  by  ropes  and  pulleys  attached  to  the  beads «. ' 
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The  potatoes,  which  were  the  principal  food  of  (he  people, 
had  so  degenerated,  that  some  fields  only  yielded  about  one- 
third  of  their  former  crop.  The  people  blamed  the  land ; 
but  Oberlin  procured  new  seed ;  and  as  the  soil  of  the 
mountains  was  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  potato, 
abundant  crops,  and  of  a  very  superior  quality,  were  soon 
obtained.  He  also  introduced  the  culture  of  flax  and 
Dutch  clover,  taught  the  people,  the  value  of  manure,  per- 
suaded them  to  convert  a  great  quantity  of  pasturage  into 
arable  land,  and  established  an  agricultural  society  and  a 
fund  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  farmers. 

Oberlin  was  no  less  zealous  in  promoting  education  in 
his  parish.  He  procured  the  erection  of  a  new  school-house 
atWaldbach  in  place  of  the  log-hut  built  by  Stouber,  which 
had  fallen  to  decay ;  and  in  a  few  years  a  new  school-house 
was  built  in  each  of  the  other  four  hamlets.  To  him  also 
belongs  the  honour  of  being  the  founder  of  infant-schools, 
which  he  established  in  each  commune,  placing  them  under 
the  management  of  conductresses  paid  at  his  own  expense. 
In  these  schools  the  children  were  not  allowed  to  speak  a 
word  of  .patois.  In  the  higher  schools  the  subjects  taught 
were  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  the  principles 
of  agriculture,  astronomy,  and  sacred  and  profane  history. 
Oberlin  carefully  superintended  all  the  schools,  and  re- 
served the  religious  instruction  almost  entirely  to  himself. 
He  made  great  efforts  to  supply  the  people  with  suitable 
books,  some  of  which  were  printed  at  his  own  expense : 
among  these  was  an  almanac  which  he  drew  up  for  the 
use  of  his  parishioners. 

None  of  these  schemes  for  the  worldly  advantage  of  his 
flock  ever  diverted  Oberlin  from  his  peculiar  duties  as  their 
religious  teacher.  He  constantly  laboured  to  impress  upon 
them  that  they  must  do  everything  from  religious  principle, 
and  even  the  planting  of  trees  and  the  repairing  of  a  road 
were  represented  by  him  as  works  which  were  to  be  per- 
formed from  love  to  God,  who  has  commanded  us  to  live  for 
each  other's  welfare,  and  from  love  to  Christ,  who  spent  his 
life  in  doing  good.  So  far  did  he  carry  this  mode  of  con- 
necting faith  and  good  works,  that  he  required  of  all  young 
persons  applying  for  confirmation  a  certificate  from  their 
parents  of  their  having  planted  two  trees.  His  preaching 
was  simple,  impressive,  and  affectionate,  well  adapted  to 
the  minds  of  his  people,  and  perfectly  orthodox.  In  the 
year  1782  he  founded  a  Christian  Society  for  the  religious 
improvement  of  his  flock ;  and  dissolved  it  in  1 783,  on 
account  of  the  opposition  it  met  with  from  some,  whom  his 
gentle  spirit  did  not  wish  to  offend.  His  own  conduct  was 
always  influenced  by  the  most  sincere  piety,  and  by  a  strong 
practical  faith  in  a  superintending  Providence.  This  faith 
he  carried  so  far,  that  he  used  to  keep  by  him  slips  of  paper 
with  the  words  Oui  and  Non  written  on  them,  with  which 
he  drew  lots  whenever  he  found  himself  unable  to  decide 
which  of  two  courses  to  pursue,  believing  that  *  the  lot  is 
cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the 
Lord.'  (Prov.,  xvi.  33.)  At  the  time  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, the  Ban  de  la  Roche  was  not  only  secured  from  mo- 
lestation by  the  well-known  character  of  the  people  and 
their  pastor,  but  Oberlin  was  even  able  to  afford  an  asylum 
to  several  proscribed  persons.  Once  indeed  he  was  cited 
before  the  supreme  tribunal  of  Alsace  on  a  political  charge, 
when  he  was  not  only  acquitted,  but  received  an  assurance 
from  the  court  of  their  deep  regret  that  he  should  have  been 
called  from  the  scene  of  his  labours.  In  1 795  he  renounced 
his  stipend  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  his  people,  leaving 
each  of  them  to  contribute  what  they  could  to  his  support. 
His  economy  was  as  strict  as  his  benevolence  was  extensive. 
He  was  never  known  to  owe  a  single  sous ;  and  he  made  it 
a  point  of  conscience  to  set  apart  for  religious  and  charitable 
purposes  the  three  tithes  required  of  the  Jews  by  the 
Mosaic  law.  He  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  and  the  first  foreign  correspondent  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  When  the  assignats  were 
issued  by  the  French  revolutionary  government,  he  soon 
foresaw  their  depreciation,  and  began  to  buy  them  up  from 
his  people  to  prevent  them  losing  by  them :  in  the  space  of 
twenty-five  years  he  succeeded  in  redeeming  all  that  had 
been  brought  into  the  Ban  de  la  Roche. 

Among  the  employments  which  Oberlin  found  for  his 
people  were  straw-plaiting,  knitting,  dyeing  with  the  plants 
of  the  country,  and  weaving.  About  the  year  1813  the 
industry  of  the  district  received  a  fortunate  stimulus  through 
the  introduction  of  the  ribbon  manufactory  by  M.  Legrand, 
formerly  a  director  of  the  Helvetic  Republic,  who  was 


induced  by  his  esteem  for  Oberlin's  character  to  remove 
with  his  two  sons  from  Basle  to  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  la 
this  family  Oberlin  found  faithful  friends  and  able  a&ti* Unt- 
ie his  plans  of  usefulness. 

Among  the  old  evils  under  which  the  Ban  de  la  RocL: 
had  suffered,  one  of  the  greatest  was  the  remains  uf  ti^ 
feudal  system,  out  of  which  had  arisen  a  ruinous  law-u*:; 
between  the  peasantry  and  the  seigneurs  respecting  it* 
right  to  the  extensive  forests  of  the  district  Oberlin  j  *r- 
suaded  the  parties  to  come  to  an  agreement*  and  the  jxr. 
with  which  that  agreement  was  signed  was  solemnly  pre* 
sented  to  him  by  the  maires  of  the  district  on  the  ~6th  -' 
June,  1813.  Nor  was  this  the  only  civic  honour  he  recesc^ 
for  Louis  XVIII.  presented  hin>  with  the  decoration  of  tl  a 
Legion  of  Honour  as  an  acknowledgement  of  the  *er»  um* 
which  he  had  rendered  to  a  numerous  population ;  and  .-. 
1818  he  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  Royal  aud  Uc^n. 
Agricultural  Society  of  Paris.  His  Memoirs  contain  accout-* 
written  by  several  persons,  of  very  different  character*  *r  \ 
pursuits,  of  visits  to  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  during  Oberur.  • 
life,  and  all  of  them  bear  witness  to  the  astonishing  r*su:p» 
of  his  labours,  as  shown  by  the  intelligence  and  pieu.  im- 
politeness and  hospitality,  the  industry,  benevolence^  **  ' 
happiness  of  the  people  whom  he  had  found  wTeici.oi, 
ignorant,  and  half-savage.  Those  readers  who  wish  furtli.  - 
information  as  to  his  character,  habits,  and  personal  arp«-r 
ance,  are  referred  to  the  work  mentioned  below. 

Oberlin  died  on  the  1st  of  June,  1826,  in  the  86th  t**z  < ' 
his  age  and  the  59th  of  his  residence  in  the  Baa  de  •* 
Roche.  He  was  buried  at  Foudai  on  the  5th  of  Jur 
Nearly  all  his  flock  followed  their  Cher  Papa,  as  tbey  sJvia  • 
called  him,  to  the  grave,  and  several  Roman  Catholic  pr.e».s 
with  all  the  Protestant  clergy  in  the  neighbourhood,  jun  : 
in  the  funeral  rites.  An  affectionate  parting  address  to  b  • 
people,  which  he  had  left  behind  him,  was  read  from  u . 
pulpit  on  the  occasion. 

Oberlin  was  married  on  the  6th  July,  1768,  to  Madcle-.- 
Salome  Witter,  who  died  on  the  18th  January,  1784     H* 
had  nine  children,  two  of  whom  died  very  young.     7  - 
other  seven  were  brought  up  under  his  own  care,  and  \-.ri 
to  help  him  in  his  labours.    Their  names  were— Fml«:/ 
who  died  in  1793;  Fidel it6  Caroline,  who  was  xnarrwi    • 
1795  to  the  Rev.  James  Wolff,  of  Mittelbergheim.  an4  •:*  * 
in  1809  ;  Charles  Conserve1,  who  became  in  1S06  pa^tur    ' 
Rothau,  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  where  he  still  resided  . 
1838 ;  Louisa  Charit6  ;  Henrietta,  married  to  the  Re*.  V! 
Graff;  and  Frederica  Bien venue,  married  to  the  Rev  M 
Rauschcr.    Oberlin  was  succeeded  by  his  &on-tn-law.   V 
Graff,  who  had  been  his  assistant  for  some  time:  but  be  »r 
soon  obliged  to  remove  to  Strasburg  on  account  of  ill  beai  -\ 
and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Rauscher,  the  present  pastor. 

(Memoirs  of  John  Frederic  Oberlin,   8th  ediU,  tr t.  *   -■ 
Short  Notice  of  Louisa  Schepler,  London,  1 83^     TV  . 
edition  of  this  work  was  reviewed  in  the  'Journal  of  E  . 
cation,*  vol.  i.,  p.  362.) 

Any  account  of  Oberlin's  life  would  be  incomplete  % .    - 
out  some  notice  of  Louisa  Scheplkr,  who  was  orisr.nai'  \ 
servant  and  a  conductress  in  one  of  his  schools.     U  p  ii 
death  of  Oberlin's  wife  she  became  his  housekec|«r.  * 
soon  after  she  begged  him  to  pay  her  no  more  wage»>  b- 
treat  her  as  one  of  his  children.    Her  request  was  coap  - 
with,  and  she  lived  in  Oberlin's  family  till  and  sfti-r  . 
death,  employing  all  her  energies  and  the  whole  of  &  * : 
property  which  she  possessed  in  works  of  benevolence,     i 
August.  1 829,  she  received  one  of  the  Prix  de  I'ertu  c  *•  - 
buted  annually  by  the  Academie  Francaise,  amouobr  c  : 
5000  francs,  the  whole  of  which  she  Laid  out  in  »*«>«? log    * 
poor  and  in  other  benevolent  objects.     She  died  on  th*  * . 
of  July,  1837,  at  the  age  of  76,  having  been  a  condoctrcs*  ;-• 
years. 

OBESITY  is  an  excessive  accumulation  of  fat  in  van.  -• 
parts  of  the  body.    It  is  not  possible  to  define  the  hounii 
beyond  which  the  fat  in  the  body  can  be  called  excess- 
for  persons  possessing  it  in  the  most  varied  degrees  <i 
equally  good  health,  and  the  same  person  may  at  diSr- 
times  possess  more  or  less  without  any  injury  to  his  oosar. 
The  average  quantity  of  fat  in  healthy  men  is  from  £  u-  A 
the  weight  of  the  whole  body. 

Obesity  may  occur  at  all  ages;  it  is  not  tmeomBKi 
children ;  is  far  more  rare  in  youth  and  in  the  earl?  Mr. 
of  manhood ;  and  is  most  common  after  the  age  W  -  ■ 
which  time  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  fat  is  ol 
perhaps  the  majority  of  persons* 
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The  chief  accumulations  of  fat  take  place  beneath  the 
: indoles,  in  the  omentum  and  mesentery,  about  the  heart,  on 
Uic  chest,  and  under  the  chin.  In  all  these  parts  a  cer- 
i:un  quantity  of  fat  naturally  exists,  and  here  therefore  its 
.nount  is  merely  increased;    but  in   cases  of  excessive 

■  U'bitv,  it  accumulates  in  situations  where  before  there  was 
•  'iio.  as  among  the  minute  fibres  of  the  muscles  even  of 

t"»e  heart,  and  in  various  other  tissues. 

The  common  effects  or  accompaniments  of  excessive  fat- 
>«•;>  are  sleepiness  and  heaviness,  indisposition  or  incapacity 

r  active  exertion,  shortness  of  breath,  a  weak  action  of 

■  u  heart,  and  a  general  torpor  of  all  the  functions  of  the 
»  <ly.    It  predisposes  to  various  congestive  diseases,  as  apo- 

.v,  &e. 
The  remedies  for  obesity  are  unfortunately  not  so  well 
,:i  wn  or  so  efficacious  as  the  modes  of  producing  it.     Pcr- 
t  quietude,  a  bountiful  supply  of  nutritious  food,  and 
•ir  sleep  are  the  means  by  which  the  grazier  rarely  fails 
produce  obesity  in  his  cattle:  and  it  is  in  general  found 
t  a  plan  exactly  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  most  suc- 
.»>ful  means  of  relieving  men  from  the  same  condition. 
>r.  RudelinVs  brief  advice  •  to  keep  the  eyes  open  aiid  the 
.  >uili  shut1  embodies  nearly  all  the  curative  means  for  this 
,-ii'uer.  A  small  quantity  #f  food,  and  that  of  the  least  nutri- 
kind,  active  exercise  both  of  body  and  mind,  diminished 
iMiitity  ofsleep.an  avoidance  of  all  indulgence,  and  the  main- 
nance  of  the  various  secretions  in  at  least  their  natural 
uantity,  are  the  only  means  that  can  be  employed  with 
!<>  least  prospect  of  benefit.     It  is  true  these  are  often 
^nilicient,  but  they  should  still  be  persevered  in  to  pre- 

•  tit  the  malady  from  growing  worse,  an  evil  which  the 
-nosite  course  will  undoubtedly  ensure. 

OBI' DOS,  a  small  town  of  Portuguese  Estremadura, 
mated  near  a  lagoon  which  communicates  with  the  sea, 
<  nit  50  miles  north  of  Lisbon,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the 
winch  crosses  the  country  from  north  to  south.  This 
has  become  memorable  in  the  history  of  our  own  times 
rough  the  battle  which  took  place  near  it  on  the  17th 

i*; ust,  1808,  between  the  English,  commanded  by  Sir 
uiur  Wellesley,  who  was  advancing  from  Mondcgo  Bay, 

ere  he  had  landed  about  a  fortnight  before,  and  the 
viu*h,  commanded  by  General  Delaborde.    The  English 

ukod  and  drove  the  French  from  their  position  with  the 
^  of  six  hundred  men.    The  French  general  fell  back 

•  >n  Torres  Vedras,  where  he  was  joined  by  Junot,  who 

•  j  j  alter  fought  the  battle  of  Vimeiro  with  a  similar  result. 
r.  battle  of  Obidos  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  engage- 
rs between  the  English  and  the  French  in  the  Spanish 
rnnsula,  which  continued  till  1814. 

>BJKCT  GLASS.     [Telescope.] 

t  B  LATE,  a  term  applied  to  a  spheroid  which  is  made 

;  in*  revolution  of  an  ellipse  about  the  smaller  of  the  two 
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>BL1QUE.    This  term  is  used  as  opposed  to  director 

?.r,  and  signifies  whatever  is  not  direct  or  right.    The 

(I  seldom  appears,  except  as  expressing  that  an  angle  is 

a  right  angle,  all  other  uses  of  it  being  almost  obsolete. 

MiLlQUlTY,  a  term  used  in  astronomy  to  express  the 

.  :l»  made  by  the  ecliptic  with  the  equator.     The  greatest 

iii<le    at   which  the  sun  ever  appears  vertical   is  the 

<]iuiv  of  the  ecliptic.    [Sun;  Precession  and  Nuta- 

N     1 

uiLONG,  a  word  in  common  use,  expressing  the  same 
;imng  as,  and  in  our  opinion  preferable  to,  the  mathema- 
t!  f^ rin  rectangular,  or  having  the  figure  of  a  rectangle. 
M">OE  (Ital.\  a  musical  insirument  of  the  pneumatic 
i.  blown  through  a  reed:  it  is  a  tube  of  boxwood,  22 
iios  in  length,  slender  in  the  upper  part,  but  spreads  out 
.c  illy  at  the  lower  end,  and  consists  of  three  joints,  or 
•cs,  besides  the  reed.  Its  compass  is  two  octaves  and  a 
i,  from  c  below  the  treble  clef,  to  o,  the  fourth  added 
r  above  it:—* 
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r>  lorn  improvements  have  augmented  the  resources  of 
<  >:i«>e  by  means  of  eleven  keys,  but  only  skilful  perfor- 
-*  •an  safely  be  trusted  to  produce  the  two  or  three 
.•:«»t   notes;  aud  till  very  recently,  e,  or  even  c,  above 


the  staff,  Was  considered  the  utmost  practicable  extent  of 
the  instrument.  Oboes  are  now  frequently  made  to  go  down 
to  b  b  t  in  which  case  they  exceed  the  usual  length,  and 
have  an  additional  key. 

The  Oboe  has  for  centuries  past  been  in  use,  and  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  in  whose  band 
oboes,  under  the  denomination  of  Wayghtes,  were  em- 
ployed. Indeed  our  itinerant  parish-musicians,  the  official 
precursors  of  what  was  once  a  merry  season,  retain  the 
appellation  of  Waits,  though  they  have  long  abandoned  the 
instruments  which  conferred  on  them  their  title. 

Up  to  nearly  the  close  of  the  last  century,  this  instru- 
ment was  only  known,  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  by  its  French 
name,  Hautbois,  a  word  which  in  England  has  always  been 
pronounced  Hoboy ;  and  this  pronunciation  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Italian  term,  through  the  word  Oboe  is 
now  invariably  adopted  in  writing. 

O'BOLUS  (6j3oX6c),  was  a  Greek  coin,  both  silver  and 
brass.  At  Athens  it  was  of  silver,  the  sixth  part  of  a 
drachma,  and  worth  somewhat  more  than  five  farthings 
sterling.  TheiEginetan  obolus  is  stated  to  have  been  heavier 
than  the  Athenian.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  obolos 
and  obehs  (6/3oX6c  and  6fi(\6g)  were  originally  the  same 
word  differently  pronounced  [Obelisk],  and  that  the  coin 
obolus  was  first  of  iron  or  copper,  in  form  like  a  spit,  which 
the  word  also  means,  or  a  bar ;  that  a  handful  made  a  drachme 
(dpaxpv) ;  and  that  the  form  was  afterwards  changed  from 
an  oblong  to  a  round  shape,  but  that  though  struck  round, 
like  other  money,  it  continued  to  retain  the  anticnt  name. 
Others  say  that  the  obolus  was  originally  so  called  <rora 
being  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  skewer  or  spit,  or  other 
sharp-pointed  instrument. 

At  a  later  period  the  obolus  was  of  brass.  Eckhel 
(Doctrina  Num.  Vet.,  torn,  i.,  p.  156)  mentions  a  brass 
coin  of  Metapontum,  which  on  the  reverse  bears  the 
word  0B0A02.  This  coin,  which  is  in  the  Imperial 
cabinet  at  Vienna,  is  engraved  by  Motraye  (Voyage, 
torn,  ii.,  tab.  7,  n.  40).  l'itiscus  notices  a  similar  coin 
bearing  the  same  word,  struck  by  the  Nicseans.  Wise, 
in  the  Nummi  Bodleiani,  in  his  '  Not©  in  Numinos  Popu- 
lorum,'  p.  134  a,  observes  that  the  Chians  designated  their 
brass  coin  by  the  same  term ;  '  Chii  monetce  sued  eerese 
valorem  nominatim  designabant,  ut  OBOAOS,  obolus.9  The 
small  silver  coin  of  Athens,  bearing  on  one  side  two  bodies 
of  an  owl  rising  into  one  head,  is  supposed  to  be  the  obolus. 
There  are  small  brass  coins  of  Athens  also  of  the  same 
type. 

The  Greeks  had  an  hemi-ob61ion  (>7/iiw/3oXtov),  or  semi- 
obolus,  and  a  triobolon  (rptwj3o\ov),  or  silver  eoin  of  three 
oboli,  which  was  the  common  pay  of  the  Dicastas ;  the 
pay  originally  having  been  two  oboli.  Two  oboli  were 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  dead  person,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  pay  for  his  passage  over  Styx.  According  to  Lucian, 
Charon's  demand  was  only  one  obolus.  (Aristoph.,  Frogs, 
141 ;  Lucian,  Calapl.,  i.,  p.  643.) 

According  to  Suidas  (6fio\6g),  the  Athenian  obolus  con- 
tained six  chalci  {\a\Ko\),  and  the  chalcus  contained  seven 
lepta  (Xeirra).  Other  authorities  say  that  the  obolus  con- 
tained eight  chalci. 

(Julii  Pollucis  Onomasticon ;  Pitisci  Lex.  Antia.  Rom,9 
Rasche,  Lexicon  Rei  Nummarice,  torn,  iii.,  p.  2, 32 ;  Boeckh's 
Public  Economy  of  Athens,  i.  132 ;  ii.  386,  Engl,  tr.) 

OBSERVANTS,  Friars,  a  branch  of  the  Franciscans. 
Some  considerable  relaxation  having  been  gradually  effected 
in  the  rule  of  the  Franciscan  order,  it  was  thought  requisite, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  to  restore  it  to  its  first  rule  and  original 
institution ;  whereupon  such  as  continued  under  the  relaxed 
order  were  called  Conventuals,  and  such  as  accepted  tho 
reformation  were  called  Observants,  or  Recollects.  This 
reformation  was  begun  about  a.d.  1400,  by  St.  Bernard,  or 
Bernardin,  of  Siena,  was  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Con 
stance,  a.d.  1414,  and  afterwards  by  EugeniusIV.  and  other 
popes. 

The  Observants  were  brought  into  England  by  king 
Edward  IV.,  who  allowed  them  to  fix  their  first  residence  at 
Greenwich.  King  Henry  VII.,  by  his  charter  bearing 
date  1486,  after  reciting  that  his  predecessor,  king  Edward 
IV.,  had,  by  the  pope's  licence,  given  to  certain  Minorites,  or 
Observant  Friars  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  a  piece  of 
ground  adjoining  to  his  palace  there,  on  which  were  some 
anticnt  buildings,  and  that  these  friars  having  taken  pos- 
session, and  having  laid  the  first  stone  with  great  solemnity, 
began  to  build  several  small  mansions  in  honour  of  the. 
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Virgin  Mary,  St  Francis,  and  all  Sainta  granted  and  con- 
firmed the  said  premise*,  and  founded  a  convent  of  friars  of 
the  Order  above  described,  to  consist  of  a  warden  and  twelve 
brethren  at  the  least  {Cart.,  1  Henry  VII.,  n.  24.)  It  is 
said  that  he  afterwards  rebuilt  their  convent  for  them  from 
the  foundation.    {Hist  of  the  Eng.  Franciscans,  p.  216.) 

Catharine  of  Aragon,  the  first  wife  of  Henry  YIIL,  was 
a  great  favourer  of  this  convent  and  their  order.  She  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  friars  of  Greenwich,  father  John  Forrest, 
to  be  her  confessor;  and  while  she  was  resident  at  this 
place,  she  used  to  rise  at  miunight  and  join  the  friars  in 
their  devotions.  The  friars  were  grateful,  and  openly  main- 
tained her  cause  when  the  subject  of  the  divorce  was  agi- 
tated. The  king  was  so  much  irritated  by  this  conduct,  that 
he  suppressed  the  Order  altogether. 

The  convent  at  Greenwich  was  suppressed  August  1 1, 
1534.  On  the  accession  of  queen  Mary  to  the  throne  how- 
ever, the  Observant  friars  appeared  again  in  public,  and 
returning  to  Greenwich,  began  to  form  themselves  into  a 
community.  The  queen  reinstated  them  in  their  posses- 
sions, founded  their  monastery  anew,  and  repaired  it  at  her 
own  cost,  out  of  gratitude  for  their  fidelity  to  her  mother. 
Queen  Elisabeth  expelled  the  friars,  and  suppressed  their 
monastery  again,  on  June  12th,  1559. 

(Tanner,  No  tit.  Monast.,  edit  Nasm.,  p.  xiii. ;  History  of 
the  English  Franciscans,  ut  supr. ;  Stevens's  Contin.  of 
Dugd.  Monast. ;  Lysons's  Environs  of  London,  ed.  1811, 
voL  i.,  pp.  527,  528.) 

OBSERVATION  AND  EXPERIMENT.  The  first 
of  these  terms  includes  a  portion  of  the  second,  inasmuch  as 
every  experiment  is  made  with  a  view  of  observing  the  re- 
sult. But  the  latter  signifies  more  than  the  former,  implying 
a  disposition  of  means  of  observation  which  it  is  in  the 

Kwer  of  the  experimenter  to  make  for  himself,  and  which 
actually  did  make  for  himself.  If,  for  example,  a 
person  who  observed  the  attraction  of  the  magnet  for  the 
first  time,  dubious  of  the  residence  of  the  attracting  power, 
were  to  move  the  magnet  to  another  place,  that  he  might  see 
whether  the  attracted  body  would  still  move  towards  it,  he 
would  make  an  experiment.  But  if  his  magnet  were  the 
sun  and  the  attracted  body  the  earth,  he  could  only  wait 
the  proper  times  for  observing  the  motion  of  the  latter  with 
respect  to  the  former,  in  order  to  establish  the  attraction. 
Thus  astronomy,  geology,  meteorology,  natural  history,  &o. 
are  sciences  of  observation  (that  is,  of  nothing  but  observa- 
tion) ;  while  mechanics,  optics,  electricity,  &c.  are  sciences 
of  experiment.  In  one  sense  geology  and  meteorology  are 
partly  sciences  of  experiment,  since  portions  of  the  material 
subject-matters  of  tnese  sciences  may  be  submitted  to  pre- 
concerted tests.  It  would  however  be  more  proper  to  con- 
sider mineralogy  and  aero  mechanics  as  the  experimental 
sciences  connected  with  these,  than  to  class  them  as  mixed 
sciences. 

To  give  an  account  of  experiment  would  require  us  to 
explain  the  methods  of  every  science  which  proceeds  upon 
it :  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  observation,  we  should 
need  the  description  of  all  the  means  or  instruments  by 
which  our  senses  are  assisted  in  the  examination  of  pheno- 
mena. We  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  a  short  sketch 
of  the  errors  which  render  observations  discordant,  and 
which  make  a  final  process  of  combination  necessary  in 
every  case  in  which  we  cannot  command  results  which  agree 
with  each  other  so  well  that  the  difference  between  them  is 
imperceptible  to  the  senses. 

Everything  which  is  called  observation  is  of  two  kinds ; 
in  the  first  a  simple  individual  fact  is  noted,  in  the  second  a 
magnitude  is  measured.  The  results  of  the  first  species  are 
the  proper  subjects  of  inductive  reasoning  only ;  the  results 
of  the  second,  of  inductive  and  mathematical  reasoning, 
either  or  both.  Individually,  the  first  kind  of  observations 
are  not  necessarily  subject  to  error  *  thus  a  zoologist  ob- 
serving the  structure  of  a  new  animal  might  in  every  in- 
stance correctly  note  the  resemblances  which  exist  between 
it  and  other  animals,  and  might  refer  it  to  its  proper 
class  in  a  manner  which  centuries  of  succeeding  observa- 
tion would  not  induce  naturalists  to  disturb.  Collectively 
however,  wrong  inferences  might  be  drawn  from  facts ;  thus 
results  of  classification  which  are  true  of  all  animals  known 
up  to  one  moment  and  aro  therefore  inferred  to  be  always 
true,  mm)  be  ditturbed  in  the  next  moment  by  the  discovery 
of  a  new  specimen. 

Observation*  of  the  mathematical  character  are  of  neces- 
sity erroneous  from  the  imperfections  of  our  senses.    When 
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anew  insect  is  observed,  it  is  soon  aeon,  lor  instance.  tWi 
it  has  or  has  not  wings,  and  the  question  once  settled  »  f  sa 
settled.    But  when,  say  the  specific  gravity  of  a 
substance,  at  a  given  pressure  and  temperature,  »  •>'-• 
sured\  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  question  no  setting  r 
any  time.    Say  that,  under  given  circumstance*,  tW  ••* 
cifle  gravity  is  asserted  to  be  *  934  of  that  of  air  samJa- 
circumstanced ;  this  is  only  an  admission,  ml  moat,  of  *j 
being  somewhere  between  *9335  and   a9345.     And  ?r- 
which  we  call  an  exact  measurement  of  a  length  easy  '  * 
one  purpose  mean  within  a  hundredth  of  an    rata,    fr 
another  within  a  thousandth,  and  so  on ;  but  no  fan 
dreams  of  having  attained  absolute  truth.    Tbte  beug  «•-. 
known,  and  every  process  used  in  observation  being  «*i;-c: 
to  error,  it  is  the  business  of  the  observer  Co  repeat  ■ 
serrations  many  times,  and  to  extract  a  result  ai  near  tr  **» 
truth  as  may  be,  from  the  mass  of  discordant 
which  the  repetition  will  furnish. 

The  necessary  errors  of  observation  ante  from  tbe 
faction  of  out  perceptions  and  of  the  instrument*  whttt  vi 
use,  and  also  from  hasty  or  otherwise  incorrect  ccnr*» 
sions.  The  subject  requires  the  separation  of  tbese  cn» 
into  three  classes,  which  may  be  mixed  up  w/itb  eat  as 
other  in  results,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  one  another.  Vt 
may  call  them  fixed,  personal,  and  catuaL 

By  a  fixed  error  we  mean  one  which  is  inbereot  ■  tap 
instrument  or  method  employed,  so  that  it  meat  exist  sol 
all  other  things  remaining  the  same,  mast  have  a  p*i 
magnitude.  Thus,  if  the  axis  of  an  equatorial  («rsou*.v: 
such  an  instrument  to  be  employed  for  absolute  ■ami** 
ments)  do  not  absolutely  coincide  with  that  of  tbe  bsawst 
tbe  right  ascension  and  declination  of  a  given  alar,  am 
suredwhen  at  a  given  distance  from  the  mrnrissa.  t*i  • 
have  a  given  error.  It  might  be  precisely  tbe  seme  m  r.- 
merical  effect,  and  would  certainly  produce  an  error  ef  •■» 
same  class,  if  the  observer  used  a  wrong  formula  m  ih»  ■*- 
duction  of  his  observations.  Thus,  it  would  be  part  » « 
possible  to  give  to  one  observer  an  incorrect  inatremee".  a  v. 
a  correct  formula,  and  to  another  a  correct  insuremeet  sod  u 
incorrect  formula,  in  such  manner  that  their  final  m«£a 
should  coincide. 

Errors  of  this  kind  cannot  be  detected  by  moltiph  itaj  * 
milar  observations,  since  there  can  be  no  tendency  loeoi-* 
error  in  the  mere  repetition  of  it.  There  are  many  s**e* 
of  detecting  fixed  errors,  and  of  allowing  for  tbem  ;  bst  ta» 
only  mode  of  avoiding  them  is  by  taking  advantage  si  i  * 
construction  of  the  instrument  to  use  it  for  tbe 
pose  under  different  circumstances,  in  such 
measurements  which  are  too  large  in  one 
must  be  as  much  too  small  in  the  other.  If  tbe  wet 
number  of  observations  be  contained  in  eeeb  aet>  th«*  • 
we  shall  presently  see,  is  really  a  reduction  of  tbr  f  *« 
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error  to  the  class  of  casual  ones ;  or  rather,  a 
the  fixed  error  by  the  same  process  which  gti 
probability  of  destroying  the  casual 

All  instruments  must  he  more  or 
particular.  In  the  science  of  observation,  aa 
stood,  and  in  any  matter  in  which  the  uti 
exactness  is  requisite,  the  assumption  of  nrrfcrtam  »s  tr. 
instrument,  in  any  point  whatsoever,  is  looked  earn  «■ 
nothing  but  the  expression  of  the  observer" a  unvnD-or^* 
to  take  trouble.  For  even  if  ninety-nine  aneeeaaivv  en  - 
trials  have  shown  that  any  particular  error  does  not  ex.* 
to  any  sensible  amount,  it  is  not  conclusive  agatnet  the  + 
servattons  of  tho  hundredth  day  being  affix  tori  bv  ••*■ 
new  circumstance,  necessary  or  accidental,  in  whsra  t>- 
instrument  has  been  placed  in  the  intermediate 

By  a  personal  error  is  meant  one  of  the  earn 
as  a  fixed  error,  but  arising  from  the  temperament  or  to*  • 
of  the  observer,  and  not  from  the  instrument,     Thai  i  .* 
should,  in  noting  the  time  of  a  phenomenon  by  tbe  *'  w\ 
have  a  tendency  to  accelerate  the  moment  of  it*  bsm1  - 
ing,  and  B  a  similar  tendency  to  retard  it,  tbe  reenlei  j< 
two  would  differ  bv  the  sum  of  their  nereonal  error*.     If  * 
only  lately  that  it  has  been  discovered  that  two  »o*L*W  •*.« 
observing  the  same  phenomenon  with  the  name  «aww 
instruments,  may  differ  sensibly  (though  but  Ittiftr    *-  • 
each  other;  and  this  not  once  or  twire,  hot  nearly  %>«*•■ 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  average  of  •«• 
observations  of  one  observer  differ  from  that  of  tbr  -  * 
For  anything  we  can  know  to  the  contrary,  tme  saerMi 
error  may  exist  in  every  observer;  and  its  sneeiaat  *w 
tity  must  be  unknown  until  we  out  compare  tbe 


in  of  men  subject  to  it  with  those  of  some  other  beings 
nil  arc  not.  If  indeed  the  personal  error  is  purely  casual,  so 
;ii  where  one  person  measures  too  much,  another  measures 
-  much  too  little,  the  average  of  the  results  of  a  large  num- 
:-i  n  I' observers  would  give  the  truth  orrery  near  it.  But 
i  in  1<1  it  be  the  case,  which  is  not  impossible,  that  all  men 
I.-  -abject  to  an  error  of  the  game  kind,  some  more  and 
no  less,  namely,  that  all  measure  more  or  less  too  much, 
:  i-lrf  that  all  measure  more  or  lets  too  little,  the  nver- 
•f  above  mentioned  would  give,  not  the  truth,  but  the 
..ill  affected  by  the  average  error  of  all  the  observers. 
■  "r  would  the  results  obtained  ever  enable  us  to  dis- 
_-ui>!i  whether  personal  errors  have  a  fixed  average 
not ;  for  suppose  the  tact  observed  to  be  that  A,  one 
■ii'  with  another,  measures  more  than  B;  this  may  mean 
it  of  several  things: — either  A  measures  truly,  and  B 
i  1  M 1 1- ;  or  B  measures  truly,  and  A  too  much;  or  B 
■■■i-ures  too  little,  and  A  too  much ;  or  both  measure  too 
le,  but  B  more  than  A  ;  or  both  measure  too  much,  but 
mure  than  B.  Now,  if  A  and  B  were  to  observe  toge- 
it  Ibr  a  century,  the  mere  comparison  of  their  observe- 
'.-,  though  it  would  settle  their  average  amount  of  dif- 
■■uce,  would  never  enable  us  to  give  the  least  guess  which 
:.■!■  prc'eding  cases  is  the  true  one.  If  indeed  we  could 
>"]'t  the  observer,  as  we  have  previously  mentioned 
.n[  generally  be  done  with  the  instrument,  into  anolher 
vrver  with  an  error  of  the  opposite  kind,  a  true  result, 
::e  .sensibly  true,  might  be  obtained.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
pie,  il  is  the  observer's  habit,  in  noting  the  transit  of  a 
r  nver  n  fixed  wire  in  the  field  of  a  telescope,  to  lake  the 
n-it  loo  soon  when  the  star  comes  in  on  the  right  side, 
1  loo  late  when  on  the  left:  consequently,  by  making  a 
ii'ior  of  observations  with  an  inverting  telescope,  and  an 
i  number  with  one  which  docs  not  invert,  the  average 
■  ill  gets  would  bo  as  likely  to  give  a  true  result  as  if 
-oi-  error  had  existed. 

.1"  i  lie  errors  which  precede,  though  called  errors  because 
■^ivu  a  result  which  is  not  the  one  intended  to  be  obtained, 
iv  in  fact  the  consequences  of  an  actually  existing  slate 
Mil™),  and  their  laws  can  be  determined  by  using  the 
t  means,  or  at  least  must  bo  supposed  to  arise 
i  natural  causes  determinable  by  experiment  in  the 
o  manner  as  other  consequences  of  existing  relations, 
i  are  then  really  measures  of  phenomena,  railed  errors 
i  ;y  because  the  effects  of  their  causes  are  to  be  removed 
i  i  he  results.  It  is  even  possible  that  they  might  be 
e  intentionally  in  a  given  form,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
r  occurrence  in  a  more  objectionable  form.  Thus,  aup- 
nu  observer  finds  himself,  in  correcting  discordant  ob- 
tt  tuns,  apt  to  confound  additions  and  subtractions,  using 
i  ir  tho  other:  he  will  set  his  instrument  intentionally 
■•  to  an  amount  which  casual  discordances  never  reach, 
._•  rare,  of  course,  to  preserve  means  of  correcting  the 
'initial  error  with  the  rest;  so  that  the  requisite  currec- 
-liall  always  be  of  one  kind,  additive  or  aubtraetive. 
■i  ihi'less  this  arrangement,  as  it  should  be  called,  would 
y  ill u  name  of  an  error,  simply  as  being  to  have  its 
i  a  tier  wards  destroyed. 

--r i. «(/«/ errors,  the  only  ones  to  which  the  name  of  errors 
i  'ijiorly  be  given,  are  meant  those  which  are  absolutely 
;  cable,  <ir  of  which  the  cause  and  tendency  are  equally 
nil.  They  must  be  considered  as  equally  likely  to  be 
.e  in-  negative;  so  that  in  the  long  run  the  results 
li  they  a;iva  too  great  will  be  compensated  by  those 
']  aiv  tuo  small.  If  this  be  not  the  cose,  that  is,  if 
;i  -  ;i  greater  tendency  to  too  much  than  to  too  little,  there 
,.e  ii  reason  for  this  phenomenon,  and  a  law  of  action, 
i,  must  bo  sought  for  and  detected.  Let  us  suppose 
:  tie,  so  that  any  result  of  n  single  observation,  cor- 
I  l'.) i-  all  discoverable  sources  of  error,  is  in  itself  as 
l.i  Ik;  too  small  as  loo  great. 

ill  (lie  observations  bo  equally  good,  the  Mean,  or 
-_-.\  i»  more  likely  to  bo  true  than  anything  else.  This  is 
:j  uo  with  referenue  to  fixed  or  personal  errors  which  may 
i.  but  which  are  totally  unsuspected ;  for  there  is  an 
•  luiiice  or  such  errors  acting  in  either  way.  In  the 
-  ju*t  cited  is  shown  the  way  of  finding,  from  tho  ob- 
,  .hi  themselves,  tho  probable  error,  as  it  is  called,  or 
ii. nil  shore  is  an  oven  chance  of  not  exceeding;  with 
:»-i:»  to  further  sources  of  information.  This  article 
.  l.  tnjiiihcr  wiih  the  general  considerations  in  Phoha- 
..  ,.  Theory  or.  and  Wsiokt  of  Observations,  will 
i  all  wo  shall  find  it  necessary  to  say  on  the  subject. 


It  might  be  supposed  that  the  greater  the  number  of  ob- 
servations, the  less,  in  the  same  proportion,  the  probable  error 
of  the  average ;  but  this  is  not  true,  since  the  probable  error 
diminishes  as  the  square  root  of  the  number  of  observations 
increases.  Thus,  suppose  it  to  be  well  settled  that  twenty 
observations  of  a  given  observer  will  have  an  average  of 
which  it  is  an  even  chance  that  it  does  not  err  by  (say)  a 
unit:  then  the  same  observer  must  make  Jour  times  as 
many  observations  to  get  nn  average  with  an  even  chance  of 
not  more  than  half  a  unit  of  error';  nine  times  for  one-third 
of  a  unit,  and  so  on. 

Those  who  neglect  sound  principles  of  observation  are  apt 
to  overrate  the  effect  of  multiplying  observations ;  which, 
though  considerable,  does  not,  as  we  see  in  the  above  rule, 
keep  pace  with  the  number  of  observations. 

OBSERVATORY.     [Transit  Instrument.] 

OBSIDIAN  (called  by  tho  Koreans,  Obsidianu*  Lapis; 
by  the  Greeks,  'Qtyiavbt  XiOot),  a  mineral,  probably  of  vol- 
canic origin,  and  so  called,  as  stated  by  Pliny  {Hut.  Nat., 
X-ixvi.  2fi)  from  n  person  named  Obsulius,  who  first  found  it 
in  Ethiopia.  This  substance  occurs  in  beds,  in  large  and 
rolled  masses  and  in  small  grains.  Its  structure  is  compact. 
Fracture  large,  conchoidal.  Hardness  fi'O  to  7'0.  Scratches 
glass.  Brittle.  Colour  greenish,  greyish,  or  brownish 
black.  Lustre  vitreous.  Opaque.  Translucent  on  the 
edges.    Specific  grovily  2-34  to  2'39. 

Obsidian  in  the  form  of  little  grains  of  the  size  of  peas, 
and  of  a  pearly  white  colour,  and  consisting  of  very  thin 
concentric  layers,  has  been  found  alMarekan  in  the  Gulf  of 
Kamtchatka.     It  has  been  called  Marekanite. 

Pliny  says  that  gems  and  sometimes  whole  statues  were 
made  of  ohsidian  :  he  also  speaks  of  four  elephants  of 
obsidian  which  were  dedicated  by  Augustus  in  the  temple 
of  Concord.     Statues  were  also  made  of  it  by  the  Egyp- 


rccks  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  I 
the  neighbourhood  of  most  volcanoes. 

The  analyses  of  different  varictios  of  obsidian  differ  con- 
siderably :  the  following  analyses  of  Marekanite  and  of  Obsi- 
dian from  Cerro  de  las  Navagas,  are  by  Klaproth  and  Vau- 
quelin  respectively: 
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OBTUSE,  opposed    to   acute,   is   applied   to   an   anglo 
which  is  greater  than  one  right  angle  and  less  than  two. 
OBY..River.    [Sihiria.] 

OCA'NA,atownof  Spain,  in  the  province  of  New  Castile, 
not  far  from  Aranjuez,  and  about  311  miles  south  of  Madrid, 
situated  on  the  high  road  to  Andalusia.  On  the  19th  No- 
vember, 1619,  the  Spanish  ormy  of  Andalusia,  about  SO, 000 
strong,  commanded  by  General  Areisaga,  advanced  to 
Ocana,  and  threatened  Madrid,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
French.  The  French  under  Marshal  Soult  attacked  the 
Spaniards,  who  fought  with  great  courage,  especially  the 
infantry,  end  at  first  repulsed  the  enemy;  but  after  three 
hours'  fighting,  the  French  succeeded  in  breaking  through 
the  Spanish  line,  which  dispersed  in  the  greatest  confusion 
leaving  their  cannon,  haulage,  and  one  half  of  their  meli 
killed  or  prisoners.  Areiza^a  hurried  away  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army  towards  the  Sierra  Morena.  The 
battle  of  Ocafia  was  a  most  ilisaslruus  event  to  the  Spanish 
cause.  The  advance  of  the  Spaniards  upon  Madrid  had  beer 
effected  against  the  advice  of  Lord  Wellington,  who  was  en 
camped  _  near  the  frontiers  of  Portugal. 

OCANA.     [Granada,  Nkw.1 

OCCAM,  or  OCKHAM,  WILLIAM,  an  English  scho- 
lastic philosopher,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Surrey  about 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Dun t 
Si-otus,  'the  most  subile  Doctor,"  and,  like  his  master,  a 
member  of  the  order  of  Fi:iiiiisc:iiis.  He  himself  attained 
to  (ho  title  of  the' Invincible  Doctor.'  He  opposed  tho 
Realism  of  Scotus  and  his  follower*,  and  formed  a  new  spe. 
culalivc  sect,  bearing  the  name  of  Occimists,  who  revived 
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the  tenets  of  Nominalism.  In  the  early  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  he  taught  at  Paris.  He  was  distinguished  by 
his  powerful  opposition  to  the  papal  power.  A  hook  which 
he  published,  entitled  '  De  Potest  ate  Ecclesiastic!  et  Se- 
cular!,' drew  down  upon  him  the  censure  of  the  pope.  He 
was  protected  by  the  king  of  France,  whose  cause  he  had 
supported  against  pupal  encroachments.  When  afterwards 
excommunicated  by  the  pope,  he  found  another  friend  in 
the  emperor  of  Germany.     He  died  at  Munich,  in  1347. 

Very  little  is  known  of  Occam's  life.  A  list  of  his  works, 
which  includes  a  commentary  upon  the  Predicables  of  Por- 
phyry and  the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  and  many  treatises 
of  scholastic  theology  and  ecclesiastical  law,  will  be  found 
in  Fabricius's  •  Bibliotheca  Latina,'  torn,  iii.,  p.  466.  Oc- 
cam's Summa  totius  Logtcce  was  published  at  Paris  in 
14S8,  and  at  Oxford  in  1675,  8vo. 

Tennemann  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Nominalist 
speculations  of  Occam :  — '  He  maintained  that  general 
ideas  had  no  objective  reality  out  of  the  mind,  because 
neither  the  possibility  of  judgments  nor  the  possibility  of  a 
real  science  requires  this  hypothesis,  and  it  only  leads  to 
absurd  consequences.  These  general  ideas  have  no  objective 
existence  but  in  the  mind ;  they  are  a  product  of  abstraction ; 
and  are  either  images  (figmenta)  which  the  mind  creates  for 
itself,  or  subjective  qualities  belonging  to  the  mind,  and 
which,  according  to  their  nature,  are  the  signs  of  exte- 
rior objects.  From  this  doctrine,  roughly  sketched  only, 
the  problem  of  the  principle  of  individualization  came 
to  lose  all  interest,  and  the  question  of  conscious- 
ness to  occupy  men  exclusively.  In  the  theory  of  con- 
sciousness, Occam  diverged  still  more  from  the  Realist 
opiniou ;  and  in  maintaining  the  subjectivity  of  thought, 
he  has  perhaps  given  more  encouragement  than  he  meant 
to  give  to  scepticism  and  empiricism.'  (Tennemann,  Manuel 
de  VHistoire  de  la  Philosophic ;  Cousin.) 

A  few  pertinent  remarks  on  Occam  and  his  philosophy 
are  contained  in  Mr.  Hallam's  'Introduction  to  the  litera- 
ture of  Europe/  vol.  i.,  p.  233. 

OCCULTATION.  This  word,  which  might  serve  to  de- 
signate any  eclipse  of  one  heavenly  body  by  another,  and 
even  the  effect  of  cloud  or  fog,  is  particularly  applied  to  the 
eclipse  of  a  fixed  star  by  the  moon.  It  has  been  seen  [Moon, 

S.  3731  that  the  spiral  course  of  the  moon's  real  orbit  must 
ring  her  at  some  time  or  other  in  the  course  of  a  revolu- 
tion of  the  nodes  (184  years)  at  or  near  to  every  star  situ- 
ated within  about  5°  of  the  ecliptic  either  way.  There  are 
consequently  continual  occultations  of  stars  *bv  the  moon  ; 
such  of  which  as  can  be  made  useful  in  finding  the  longi- 
tude are  given  yearly  in  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

If  the  moon  were  (like  the  star)  so  distant  that  two  spec- 
tators at  nearly  opposite  points  of  the  earth  would  not  be 
sensibly  removed  from  each  other  in  space  when  their  dis- 
tance from  each  other  was  compared  with  their  common  dis- 
tance from  the  moou,  then  all  observers,  wheresoever  situated, 
would  see  the  moon  begin  to  hide  a  star  at  the  same  instant. 
They  would  all  then  be  able  to  note  by  their  different  clocks 
the  absolute  instant  of  the  same  phenomenon ;  and  [Lon- 
gitude] their  differences  of  clock-time  at  this  absolute  in- 
stant would  give  their  differences  of  longitude.  But  the  prox- 
imity of  the  moon  makes  it  possible  that  one  observer  (at  A) 
may  see  no  occupation  at  the  time  when  such  a  phenomenon 
has  occurred  to  another  (at  B) ;  and  makes  it  certain  that 


two  observers  cannot  see  the  beginning  of  an  occultation  at 
the  same  instant  of  absolute  tune.  Both  therefore  must 
deduce  from  their  own  observed  times  of  commencement, 
and  from  their  knowledge  of  the  moon's  place  and  motions, 
the  times,  at  their  several  places,  at  which  a  spectator  situ- 
ated at  the  earth's  centre  would  see  the  star  touch  the 
moon's  limb ;  and  this  being  done,  they  are  in  the  same 
position  as  if  the  moon  had  been  too  distant  to  require  such 
a  process.  If,  iu  this  work,  we  had  given  the  details  of 
astrouomical  calculations,  we  should  not  have  separated  that 
required  in  reducing  an  occultation  to  the  earth's  centre 
from  the  aim ilax  case  which  occurs  in  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  J 


or  a  transit  of  Venus :  the  principles  employed  in  . 
are  identical,  though  the  first  process  is  rendered  *i 
simple  than  the  second  or  third,  by  the  very  great  dtv. 
of  the  star,  which  may  be  considered  as  marking  the  ;» 
point  of  the  heavens  at  all  places.  For  the  valuer 
served  occultations  in  finding  the  Longitude,  see  tul 
p.  143. 

Here  we  might  close  this  article,  if  it  were  not  f  »r  i  • 
gular  circumstance  which  sometimes  occurs :   and  *  . 
cannot  be  traced  either  to  the  character  of  the  telescop* ' : 
ployed,  of  the  observer,  of  the  weather  during  tlie  <** •*-..• 
tion,  or  of  the  particular  star  under  occultation.     \\u- 
moon  approaches  the  star,  instead  of  an  instant  of  cv 
followed  by  disappearance  of  the  star,  the  latter  for  i  '■ 
seconds  is  frequently  thrown  upon  the  moon,  as  if  .•  -• 
the  nearer  body,  and   were  going   to   cross  the  c  -  - 
surface,  as  Venus  does  that  of  the  sun  dunng  a  ' 
While  this  is  taking  place,  which  sometimes  lasts  tr. 
star  has  fairly  left  the  moon's  limb  or  border,  the  <u:  • 
serves  it  light,  though  it  frequently  undergoes  a  chi-  _• 
colour.    Aldebaran,  whose  natural  colour  is  inclin... 
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red,  has  been  seen  to  present  this  phenomenon  much  t 
frequently  than  any  other  star:  but  6  Tauri,  01  and  -*  :' 
iadum,  Spies  Virginia,  Regulus,  y  Librae,   132  Tat. 
Cancri,  49  Libra,  X  Aquarii,  249  Aquarii,  187  Sagit^r  . 
Tauri,  p  Leon  is,  p  Geminorum,  £  Cancri,  9  Pi*aum,  :. 
have  been  seen  more  or  less  to  come  upon  the  moon';  . 
See  a  detailed  list  of  quotations  from  the  different  o'.»- 
in  a  paper  by  Mr.  South  '  On  the  Occultation  of  J  P:*- 
by  the  Moon/  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Memoir* 
Astronomical  Society.    It  is  to  be  noted  that  many  of     - 
appearances  did  not  exhibit  the  whole  of  the  phenvu.- 
but  made  the  star  hang  for  some  seconds  upon  the  zu- 
limb,  instead  of  immediately  disappearing. 

The  occultations  of  Aldebaran  approaching  again  , 
years  1829  and  1830,  the  Society  just  mentioned  im.  ■  . 
particular  attention  of  astronomers  to  them.     The 
quence  was,  a  large  number  of  communication^  f;.  r 
ferent  parts  of  Europe,  which  are  printed   in  the  f 
volume  of  their  Memoirs.     Nothing  can  be  more  d.£ 
than  the  results:  some,  who  had  not  seen  the  phcr. 
before,  saw  it  for  the  first  time ;  others,  who   hai  - 
before,  did  not  see  it;   some,  who  had  never  j*ev: 
fore,  continued    unable    to    do  so.     Of  six   ob^c-r 
the    Royal    Observatory,  five    distinctly    saw   thf   ; 
tion  on  the  moon's  limb,  and  one  saw  it  hang  on  \. 
of  the  moon  five  or  six  seconds  before  it  disappr* '<. 
three  at  the  Observatory  of  Paris,  two  disiiut  W  -■  ■ 
projection,  and  one  saw  the  star  disappear  insta:.:.* 
leaving  a  shade  ('  ombr©,')  on  the  part  of  the  m  »ou  i: 
it  disappeared.    The  majority  saw  the  star  either  p 
or  hanging  on  the  moon's  edge.     It  is  to  be  noted  il  ■ 
phenomenon  has  been  seen,  though  rarely,  at  the  J*-* 
of  the  moon  as  well  as  at  the  enlightened.     Iu  r. 
matter  of  much  diversity  of  opinion.    Some  supp 
the  moon  has  an  atmosphere  close  to  the   surfer?. 
reflects  the  sun's  light  and  appears  opaque  like  tiv 
the  moon,  but  is  sufficiently  transparent  to  allow  \U  « 
shine  through  it.    Others  think  that  certain  tele*o.>f—  . 
spurious  disks  to  the  moon,  which  inferior  instrumn  '  • 
tainly  do:  others  again  refer  it  to  the  eye  of  the  »}«•. 
and  think  that  the  impression  produced  by  the  star  •  . 
retina  lasts  a  short  time  after  the  actual  disappearance 
one  observer  states  that  he  saw  somewhat  atflercn:  - 
mena,  according  as  his  attention  was  directed  exclu»  . 
the  moon  or  the  star.    All  these  explanations  Ua\c  . 
difficulties,  and  are  not  given  very  positively.     No    • 
them  except  that  which  refers  the  phenomenon  tu  i.. 
of  the  observer  will  explain  why  it  should  sometimes  ' 
and  sometimes  not,  with  the  same  observer  and  tl*  * 
instrument;  and  it  is  obvious  that  by  supposing  a 
liarity  of  each  individual  retina  for  the  time  bcin£.  • 
little  more  than  make  a  purely  arbitrary  support   ? 
one  which  would  serve  for  any  optical  difficulty  «U> 
We  need  hardly  add  that  no  one  imagines  the  star  Vt 
between  the  moon  and  ourselves. 
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stream  which,  according  to  his  ideas,  surrounded  the  surface 
of  the  earth  like  a  circle.  The  Greek  geographers  however 
knew  that  the  ocean  was  a  wide  expanse  of  water,  which 
surrounded  the  land,  and  the  term  ocean  was  used  by  them 
in  this  sense.  They  supposed  that  it  penetrated  deep  into 
the  mass  of  the  continent  by  four  great  bays  or  seas:  these 
were,  on  the  south  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf; 
on  the  west  the  Mediterranean;  and  on  the  north  an 
imaginary  strait  which  connected  the  Northern  Ocean  with 
the  Caspian  Sea.    (Strabo,  p.  121 ;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  1.) 

7 lie  proportion  between  the  surface  of  the  solid  and 
water>*  surface  of  the  earth  is  differently  stated.  Darby,  in 
his  *  View  of  the  United  States,'  calculates  the  water-sur- 
face to  be  160.152,000  square  miles,  and  the  land  only  at 
36,840,000  square  miles:  if  this  be  correct,  the  land  does 
not  amount  to  one-fourth  of  the  entire  superficies  of  the 
earth.  Some  German  geographers  however  are  of  opinion 
that  the  land-area  is  fully  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
surface,  and  perhaps  a  small  fraction  more. 

Several  parts  of  the  ocean  are  distinguished  by  peculiar 
names.  The  widest  expanse  of  salt-water  is  that  which 
extends  between  America  on  the  east,  and  Asia  and  Aus- 
tralia on  the  west,  and  is  called  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its 
boundary-line  is  pretty  well  determined  by  the  adjacent 
continents,  which  approach  one  another  towards  the  north, 
and  at  Behring's  Strait,  which  separates  them,  are  only 
about  36  miles  apart.  This  strait  may  be  considered  as 
closing  the  Pacific  on  the  north.  Towards  the  south  both 
continents  are  widely  separated  from  one  another,  and  both 
terminate  at  considerable  distances  from  the  Antarctic  Pole : 
America,  in  56°  S.  1st, ;  and  Tasmania,  or  Van  Diemen's 
Island,  which  is  an  appendage  of  Australia,  between  43° 
and  44°  S.  lat.  The  boundary* line  of  the  Pacific  must  here 
be  marked  by  lines  drawn  from  Cape  Horn,  the  most 
southern  point  of  America,  and  from  South-West  Cape, 
the  most  southern  extremity  of  Tasmania,  to  the  Antarctic 
Pole.  The  expanse  of  water  contained  within  these  boun- 
dary-lines is  estimated  at  100,000,000  of  square  miles,  or 
nearly  half  the  superficies  of  the  earth. 

The  ocean  which  extends  between  Europe  and  Africa  on 
the  east,  and  A  merica  on  the  west,  and  is  called  the  Atlantic, 
may  also  be  considered  as  being  closed  on  the  north  by  a 
strait,  but  it  is  one  of  considerable  width.  This  strait  is 
formed  by  the  northern  coast  of  Norway  and  the  eastern 
coast  of  Greenland,  which  two  countries  are  nearly  900 
miles  apart,  between  68°  and  71°  N.  lat.  Towards  the 
south  the  Atlantic  extends  to  the  Antarctic  Pole,  where  it 
is  divided  from  the  Pacific  by  a  line  drawn  from  Cape 
Horn  to  the  Pole.  As  Africa  projects  much  farther  to  the 
south  than  the  countries  to  the  east  of  it,  that  portion  of 
the  sea  which  is  east  of  Africa  is  not  included  in  the  At- 
lantic ;  and  the  eastern  boundary-line  of  this  ocean  is  here 
considered  as  formed  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  Cape 
L'Agulhas,  the  most  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  to  the 
Antarctic  Pole.  Within  these  boundaries  the  Atlantic,  in- 
cluding its  numerous  seas,  as  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Baltic,  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  Columbian  Sea, 
is  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  nearly  30,000,000  of  square 
miles. 

That  portion  of  the  ocean  which  is  separated  on  the  east 
from  the  Pacific  by  a  line  drawn  from  South-West  Cape, 
and  on  the  west  from  the  Atlantic  by  a  line  drawn  from 
Cape  L'Agulhas,  is  called  the  Indian  Ocean.  Its  surface, 
including  the  Red  Sea,  Persian  Gulf,  Bay  of  Bengal,  &c, 
is  supposed  to  occupy  more  than  25,000,000  of  square  miles. 

The  northern  coasts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  do 
not  extend  to  the  Arctic  Pole,  but  terminate  between  70° 
and  80°  N.  lat.  Between  these  coasts  is  a  sea,  which  may  be 
about  2000  miles  across  from  one  continent  to  the  other. 
This  sea  is  called  the  Arctic  Ocean,  or  Icy  Sea.  The  latter 
term  has  been  applied  to  it  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  encumbered  with  heavy  masses  of  ice  aU  the  year 
round.  This  sea  is  connected  with  the  Pacific  by  Behring's 
Strait,  and  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  wide  strait  between 
Greenland  and  Norway.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  about 
4,000,000  of  square  miles. 

OCEANIA.      [PULMOGRADA.] 

OCE'ANUS,  De  Montfort's  name  for  the  mnbilioated 
form  of  Nautilus.    [Nautilus,  p.  113.] 
OCELLA'RIA.    [Polypiama  Mbmbranacea.1 
OCELLUS  LUCA'NUS,  *0«XXoc  6  Afweavfc,  a  Pytha- 
gorean philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Lucania  in  Italy,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras;  but  the 


time  in  which  he  lived  is  uncertain.    He  wrote  many  work* 
on  philosophical  subjects,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  in  i 
letter  written  by  A  re  hy  Las  to  Plato,  which  lias  been  en 
served  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (viii.  80) :  but  the  only  work  f 
his  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  '  On  the  Nature  of  lu- 
Universe,'  Xltpi  rgc  row  irayrAc  fvotve.    This  work,  as  *- 
learn  from  the  extracts  in  Stobsaus,  was  originally  wntier. 
in  Doric  Greek,  and  appears  to  have  been  transferred  »r 
later  times  into  the  common  Greek  dialect    Its  chief  pii.- 
losophical  topic  is  to  maintain  the  eternity  of  the  univrrv 
(rd  Hay);  Ocellus  also  attempts  to  prove  the  eternity  of  tit 
human  race  (c.  3,  s.  3). 

The  best  editions  of  Ocellus  are  by  Batteux,  Par.,  17 i\ 
3  vols.  12mo.,  and  by  Rudolphi,  Leip.,  1801,  which  t« 
accompanied  with  a  valuable  commentary.  The  work.  h-« 
been  translated  into  French  by  the  Marquis  D'Arg?cit» 
Berlin,  1 762,  and  by  the  abbe"  Batteux,  Paris,  1 768 ;  and  :nu» 
German  by  Bardili,  and  by  J.  G.  Schulthess,  Zurich,  1 7s  I,  m  *. 

OCELOT.    [Tigers.] 

OCUILL  HILLS,  are  a  system  of  hills,  or  rather  moun- 
tains, in  Scotland,  the  principal  ridges  of  which  are  situou  . 
between  56°  10'  and  56°  20'  N.  lat.  and  between  3°  3of  *^l 
3°  50'  W.  long.,  but  the  lower  ridges  extend  ea&tuvi 
through  the  peninsula  of  Fife  between  the  Frith  of  I\r  r 
and  tli at  of  the  Tay,  and  terminate  a  few  miles  from  iLe 
North  Sea. 

The  Ochill  Hills  begin  on  the  west  about  three  nrfe* 
north-east  of  the  town  of  Stirling,  and  on  the  north  **L:  of 
the  road  which  leads  from  that  place  to  Alva.  Their  Vet- 
era edge  has  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle*  with  .•«■ 
convexity  turned  to  the  north-west,  and  lying  nearly  p*r*.- 
lel  to  the  course  of  the  river  Allan,  which  flows  about  f  iur 
miles  from  the  base  of  the  hills.  Where  this  river  de*c*n.s 
from  the  hills,  the  outer  edge  of  the  mountain-mass  beg<.r>» 
to  lie  nearly  due  west  and  east,  and  continues  in  iL^ 
direction  until  it  passes  3°  30'  W.  long.,  whence  it  col 
tinues  in  an  east-north-east  direction  to  the  shores  of  i)  .- 
Frith  of  Tay  and  along  this  frith  to  the  vicioiu  • 
Port-on-Craig  Ferry.  In  all  this  line,  which  is  nrari) 
40  miles,  the  Ochills  form  a  continuous  mass,  and  r.«- 
from  a  comparatively  low  and  flat  country,  which  a.ot. 
their  western  base  is  called  Strathallan,  and  along  »..* 
northern,  Strathearn.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  iht- 
are  elevated  moors.  The  declivity  is  steep,  especially  whtrt 
the  mass  extends  east  and  west,  and  in  some  parts  near  ti  s 
base  of  the  mass  the  sun  is  not  seen  for  three  months  in  tfe- 
year.  The  elevation  west  of  3°  30'  probably  exceed*,  cm  .  . 
average,  1000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  the  mounta.r^ 
do  not  rise  into  peaks  or  elevated  summits.  Bast  of  3~  3v 
they  sink  lower,  but  maintain  in  general  a  height  of  Jo;  r 
1000  feet  The  summit  of  Normans  Law,  south  of  FV*. 
on  the  Frith  of  Tay,  is  supposed  to  be  1500  feet  abo\e  t..: 
sea. 

The  width  of  this  mountain-mass  varies  greatly.     Fmu 
its  western  extremity  to  near  3°  30',  a  space  of  about  I  * 
miles  in  length,  it  is  on  an  average  six  miles  wide.     Tl  * 
area  is  occupied  by  one  mass  of  rocks,  with  the  except,  r, 
of  a  deep  narrow  valley  which  traverses  the  mass  in  .:* 
whole  length,  and  in  which  the  river  Devon  runs  from  %<- . 
to  east*    The  valley,  as  far  down  as  the  church  of  Mu.  « 
hart,  is  hardly  more  than  two  furlongs  wide  in  any  pv 
though  it  widens  to  half  a  mile  below  that  place.     T  . 
mountain-musses  to  the  south  of  the  vallev  are  much  hi;r  <t 
than  those  which  are  north  of  it,  and  the  highest  purtxn  *  i 
the  Ochill  Hills,  Ben  Cloch,  attains  the  elevation  of  :.; 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  several  other  summits  rise  to  m*  •. 
than  1 500  feet.  Both  mountain-masses  are  furrowed  by  narr*  r 
ravines,  through  which  the  waters  descend  to  the  IX- «*  . 
The  southern  mountains  terminate  in  the  great  bend  of  *- 
Devon,  called  the  Crook  ot  Devon.    The  width  of  the  r*!^ 
which  is  north  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Devon  is  un»  - 
less,  and  probably  in  no  part  exceeds  two  miles,  and  it  gr*\.  r 
still  narrower  as  it  approaches  the  Frith  of  Tay.     Its  r«~.- 
longation  along  the  southern  shore  of  that  bay  is  proba  .•  * 
only  half  a  mile  wide.    Another  ridge  which  runs  south    . 
this  must  be  considered  a  lateral  ridge  of  this  prolong***  r_ 
It  branches  off  near  3°  13*  W.  long.,  south  of  Newburvfc,  *.-  • 
closes  the  small  lake  called  Loch  Lmdores,  and  exteod*  if  a 
general  east-north-east  by  east  direction  through  the  r*a/>  - 
sula  of  Fife,  terminating  east  of  Logie,  about  Ave  miles  fr  .-. 
the  North  Sea  in  the  Inchlaw  hill,  which  is  about  900  fcvt  b  w  * . 
The  highest  summits  of  this  ridge  probably  do  not  eixvv- 
700  feet,  and  io  many  places  the  range  hacdly  auaissJ.w 
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Ockley  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Orien- 
tal languages,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Arabic. 
His  principal  work,  •  The  History  of  the  Saracens/  which 
was  originally  published  in  two  volumes  8vo.,  the  first  in 
1708,  and  the  second  in  1718,  was  compiled  from  Arabic 
manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  library'at  Oxford.  This  work, 
which  commences  at  the  death  of  Mohammed,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  year  705,  contains  much  valuable  information 
respecting  the  early  conquests  of  the  Arabs,  and  may  still 
be  consulted  with  advantage  by  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  Oriental  languages.  Gibbon  made  considerable 
use  of  it  in  his  '  Decline  and  Fall,'  and  speaks  of  the  author 
in  bis  autobiography  as  *  an  original  in  every  sense,  who 
had  opened  his  eyes.'  This  work  however  does  not  appear 
to  have  brought  Ockley  much  profit ;  for  he  complains,  in 
his  inaugural  oration,  in  1711,  of  bis  straitened  circum- 
stances, and  dates  the  second  volume  of  his  history  from 
Cambridge  Castle,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  debt. 

Ockley  wrote  several  other  works,  of  which  the  principal 
are :— '  Introductio  ad  Linguas  Orientates,  in  qua  iis  dis- 
cendis  via  munitur,  et  earum  Usus  ostenditur,'  1706  ;  "The 
History  of  the  present  Jews  throughout  the  World,'  1707, 
translated  from  the  Italian  of  Leo  of  Modena,  a  Venetian 
Rabbi ;  '  The  Improvement  of  Human  Reason  exhibited  in 
the  Life  of  Hai  Ebn  Yokdhan,'  1 708,  translated  from  the 
Arabic;  'An  Account  of  South-west  Barbary/  1713;  a 
new  translation  of  the  second '  Apocryphal  Book  of  Esdras,' 
from  the  Arabic  version  of  it,  1716. 

OCOOCH  HILLS.    [Mississippi  River.] 

O'CREA  (a  boot)  is  a  term  used  in  descriptive  botany  to 
express  those  kinds  of  stiputo  which  grow  together  by  their 
back  and  front  edges  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  tube,  through 
which  the  stem  passes.  The  genera  Polygonum,  Rheum, 
and  Rumex  offer  a  common  illustration  oir  this  structure. 

OCTAGON.    [Polygons,  Regular.] 

OCTAHEDRON.    [Solids,  Regular.] 

OCTANS  (the  instrument  commonly  called  a  quadrant, 
which,  when  on  Hadley's  construction,  is  of  the  form  of  an 
octant,  or  eighth  part  of  a  circle),  a  constellation  of  Lacaille, 
situated  at  the  south  pole,  which  it  includes.  The  princi- 
pal stars  are  as  follows  * — 
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OCTANTS.    [Syzygies,  &c] 

OCTAVE  (Octavus,  Lat.),  in  Music,  the  eighth  note  of 
the  scale,  the  most  perfect  of  concords,  whose  ratio  is  2  :  1, 
therefore  the  simplest  of  all  the  sounds,  except  the  unison. 
The  harmonics  of  the  octave  and  unison  agree  invariably,  a 
coincidence  which  occurs  in  no  other  interval,  and  these 
sounds  have  so  close  a  resemblance,  that  in  combination 
they  are  hardly  distinguishable,  the  one  from  the  other* 
The  following  are  the  properties,  says  Rousseau,  which 
so  singularly  distinguish  the  octave  from  all  other  intervals: 
—The  Octave  embraces  all  the  primitive  sounds,  that  is  to 
say,  all  the  original  tones  and  semitones.  Hence,  after 
having  established  a  system  or  series  of  notes  within  the 
limits  of  an  octave,  if  it  be  wished  to  extend  this  series  it 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  follow  the  same  order  in  a 
second  octave,  in  a  third,  or  a  fourth,  &c,  and  no  sound  will 
be  found  in  any  of  these  but  what  is,  as  it  were,  a  recur- 
rence of  some  one  in  the  first  series.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this 
property  in  the  Octave  that  the  term  Diapason  was  applied 
to  it  by  the  Greeks.    [Diapason.] 

The  Octave  has  also  another  remarkable  property,  the 
same  writer  observes,  namely,  that  it  may  be  doubled, 
tripled,  and  multiplied  at  pleasure,  without  changing  its 
nature.  This  multiplication,  however,  is  limited  as  relates 
to  its  effect  on  the  ear,  and  an  interval  of  eight  octaves,  for  in- 
stance, would  bo  scarcely,  if  at  all,  appreciable  as  iuch  by 


the  auditory  organ.  A  double  Octave  is  less  agreeable  thn 
a  single  one;  a  triple  Octave  loses  still  more  of  its  plenu/ 
quality  ;  till*  by  increasing  the  distance,  the  relationship  ijf 
tne  sounds  becomes  nearly  undistinguishable. 

OCTAVE,  The  Rule  of,  or  what  the  French  call  L 
Regie  de  /*  Octave.    [Accompaniment  of  the  Seated] 

OCTA'VIA.    [Antonius,  M.] 

OCTHO'SIA.    [Cirripkda,  vol.  viL,  p.  209.] 

OCTOBER,  in  the  year  of  Romulus,  was  strictly  whit  it* 
name  implies,  the  eighth  month.  With  us  it  is  the  lemfc 
Suetonius  tells  us  that  Domitian,  who  was  bora  in  ih« 
month,  gave  it  his  own  name  (Sue ton..  Vomits  c.  \'». 
but  it  lasted  during  his  life  only  (Plutarch,  Alum.,  p.  7:. 
Macrobii  Saturnal.,  i.  12).  Antoninus  Pius,  in  honour  ««f 
his  wife  Faustina,  called  it  'Faustinus'  (Julius  Gspitoliiiiis 
c.  10)  ;  and  the  flatterers  of  Commodus  assigned  to  u  w.« 
of  their  patron's  epithets, '  Invictus.'  OSJlius  LmmprvL  U 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1671,  p.  507.)  Our  Anglo-Saxon  ancrw-r. 
called  it  se  teotha  monath,  the  tenth  month ;  they  also  cr.i 
it  the  name  of  Winter-fyUith,  winter- beginning.  <B>- 
worth,  Sax.  Diet.,  v.  '  Monath.') 

OCTO'CERA,  M.  de  Blainville's  name  for  tbe  l  • 
family  of  his  order  Cryptodibranchiata,  containing  r. 
genus  Octopus. 

OCTOLASMIS,  Mr.  Gray's  name  for  a  genus  of  C;i- 
rhijpeds  (Heptalasmis,  Leach). 

OCTO'MERIS.    [Cirripeda,  vol.  vii.,  p.  210J 

O'CTOPUS.    [Cephalopoda;  Sbpiadjk.] 

OCULI'NA.    [Madrbphyllkea.] 

O'CYMUM,  a  genus  of  labiate  plants,  remarkable  fc* 
the  fragrance  of  their  leaves,  which  are  used  as  an  it.;: 
dient  in  savoury  dishes,  on  which  account  eotne  of  -  • 
species  have  from  time  immemorial  been  objects  of  v  ~ 
general  cultivation.    In  English  gardens  they  are  c? 
Basils,  a  corruption  of  Basil isca,  the  name  given  to  con.-: 
basil  by  the  monkish  writers  upon  plants,  in  allusion  t«    • 
real  qualities. 

Of  common  basil  {Ocymum  Basilicum%  Linn.)  thrr 
many  varieties,  differing  in  their  size,  in   the  fun 
colour  of  their  leaves,  and  in  minor  particulars :    in  '* 
qualities  they  are  nearly  alike.    This  species  is  found  r 
in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  a  nt: 
nial,  with  a  woody  root ;  but  in  our  gardens  it  is  tm      * 
a  tender  annual,  being  raised  in  the  spring  in  a  hot-bed 
turned  into  a  warm  border  when  the  summer  is  s-   : 
advanced  that  there  is  no  longer  any  danger  from  f;  ■■ 
which  is  instantly  fatal  to  such  plants.    Besides  th*  M 
Bentham  enumerates  forty-three  other  species  (Labir  -t- 
Genera  and  Species,  p.  18),  one  of  which,  tbe  O.  rin. 
used  as  a  febrifuge  in  Sierra  Leone.    The  genus  i<  r>  t 
known  by  its  calyx  being  bent  downwards  when  the  fr 
ripe,  and  then  appearing  covered  as  it  were  by  a  ven 
ovate  dorsal  lobe,  and  by  the  stamens  being  decltnate 

OCYPO'DIANS,  a  tribe  of  Brachyurous  Crusta. 
placed  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  between  the  Pistnotk'r 
and  the  Gonoplacians. 

Character  of  the  Tribe.— Carapace  rhomboidal  or  tr. 
soidal,  very  much  elevated  anteriorly  and  depressed  * 
teriorly;   the  frontal  border  occupying  the  whole  * 
and  the  front,  which  is  lamellar  and  bent  down  t  • 
epistome,  extremely  narrow;  its  width  does   not  ec 
third  of  the  length  of  the  eyes,  nor  the  half  of  the  « 
the  buccal  frame,  which  itself  is  very  narrow.      11  * 
are  very  long  and  the  cornea,  in  genera],  is  very  lar?e 
basilary  joint  of  the  internal  antennae  is   oval.  r. 
large,  and  placed  vertically  in  the  anterior  angle  * : 
orbit ;  the  moveable  stem  of  these  appendages  is  exrr, 
small  and  hidden  under  the  front;  the  two  tens.. 
filaments  are  very  short,  large,  and  hardly  annulate*! 
position  which  is  not  observed  in  any  of  the  cnistr 
previously  treated  of  in  the  system  of  M.  Milne  E  : 
except  in  the  Dotos.   The  external  antenna  are  ruu  -. 
ary,  and  situated,  as  they  ordinarily  are,  in  an  opc*i 
the  internal  angle  of  the  orbit ;  their  first  joint  is  ie&* 
the  second,  and  the  third  only  reaches  to  the  ed?v 
anterior  border  of  the  basilary  joint  of  the  internal  ^o 
The  epistome  is  continuous  with  the  lower  border 
orbit,  and  the  buccal  frame  is  remarkably  more  iwr-  ■  • 
teriorly  than  it  is  posteriorly.    The  external  jaec^  •  - 
the  mouth  completely ;  the  interior  border  of  tfaeir\ 
portion  is  straight ;  their  third  joint  is  very  much  eU.  . 
and  their  fourth  inserted  at  the  external  angle  of  t4 
ceding.    The  sternal  plastron  has  a  tnpesoidal    fbru 
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hue  of  which  ii  directed  backwards ;  it  is  strongly  curved 
in  its  longitudinal  direction,  and  gives  passage  to  the  male 
organs  at  a  considerable  distance  from  its  external  border. 
The  anterior  feet  are,  generally,  compressed  and  of  very 
unequal  eiie ;  the  rest  are  very  long;  and  exhibit  no  great 
difference  between  themselves;  the  terminating  joint  is 
often  depressed,  but  has  never  the  form  of  a  natatory  oar. 
The  abdomen,  composed  ordinarily  of  seven  distinct  seg- 
ments in  both  sexes,  is  very  narrow.  In  general  it  does  not 
cover  more  than  a  third  of  tbe  posterior  portion  of  the 
sternal  plastron  of  the  mate,  and  even  in  the  female  leaves 
that  part  of  the  plastron  which  approaches  the  base  of  tbe 
feet  exposed.  In  tbe  greater  part  of  the  cases,  if  not  always, 
there  are  only  seven  bronchia  on  each  side  of  the  thorax, 
five  of  which  only  are  couched  under  the  vault  of  the  sides, 
and  two  reduced  to  tbe  state  of  vestiges  only,  and  fixed  to 
the  jaw-feet.     (M   Edwards.) 

Locality  and  Habits  of  the  Tribe.— The  Ocypodians,  as 
their  name  implies,  ere  very  swift  runners,  jiving  nearly 
always  on  the  strand,  where  they  dig  holes  for  themselves. 
M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  remarks  that  this  small  and 
very  natural  group  is  closely  allied  to  the  genera  Doto 
and  Myclerit  among  the  Pinnolherians,  thus  divides  the 
tribe  :— 

Cornea  transparent,  very  large,) 

oval,  occupying  at  least  the  balfl 

of  tfae  length  of  the  ocular  pe- /Ocypoda. 

duncles,  and  commencing  veryU 

lar  the  base  of  those  stems         > 

Cornea  transparent,  very  small,) 
rounded,  not  occupying  the  fourth  I 
part  of  tbe  length  of  the  ocular  /Gelasimiu. 
peduncle,  and  only  commencing 


Tribe  of 
Ocypodians. 


close  to  its  extremity. 
Ocypoda.   (Fabi 


IB.) 


Generic  Character. — Carapace  rhomboidal  or  even  nearly 
square,  and  nearly  as  large  behind  as  before ;  its  upper  sur- 
face, which  it  nearly  transversely  horizontal,  but  a  little 
curved  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  u  strongly  inclined  down- 
wards and  backwards;  its  anterior  and  lateral  surfaces  are 
very  much  elevated  and  nearly  vertical,  and  these  last  are 
divided  into  two  portions  by  an  elevated  vertical  line  which 
terminates  between  tbe  base  of  tbe  third  and  fourth  pair 
of  feet.  Tbe  front  is  much  longer  than  it  is  wide ;  it  does- 
not  cover  tbe  articulation  of  the  ocular  peduncles,  and  only 
equals  in  width  the  half  of  the  epistome,  to  the  anterior 
border  of  which  it  unites  itself.  The  orbits  are  very  large, 
not  deep,  and  divided  into  two  distinct  portions,  one  internal 
or  foraminal,  which  gives  insertion  to  the  ocular  peduncle, 
and  which  in  the  Cyclometope*  and  Oxyrhynehi  is  always 
hidden  under  the  front;  tbe  external  portion  serves  for  the 
lodgment  of  the  major  part  of  the  eye  anil  its  peduncle. 
The  upper  border  of  these  cavities,  which  is  much  less  ad- 
vanced than  the  lower,  presents  a  disposition  which  accords 
■with  this  division,  for  it  describes  two  curved  lines  which 
unite  in  forming  an  angle,  the  summit  of  which  is  directed 
forwards.  The  form  of  the  eye*  is  also  very  remarkable ; 
the  cornea  is  oval,  very  large,  and  extends  below  within  a 
very  small  distance  of  the  base  of  the  peduncle ;  but  in 
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general  this  last  is  prolonged  beyond  its  extremity;  to  that 
the  eyes  terminate  with  a  kind  of  born,  the  length  of  which 
seems  to  increase  with  age.  The  internal  antenna  are  dis- 
posed as  stated  in  tbe  character  of  the  group ;  the  external 
antenna  are  rudimentary;  their  third  joint  is  not  half  so 
long  as  the  second,  and  their  terminal  stemlet  is  scarcely 
longer  than  their  peduncle.  The  epistome  is  very  small 
and  presents  at  its  median  part  a  small  quadrilateral  pro- 
longation which  is  soldered  to  the  front.  The  third  joint  of 
the  external  jaw-feet  is  quadrilateral  and  much  smaller 
than  the  preceding ;  it  never  hides  the  tort  of  appendage 
formed  by  the  three  succeeding  joints,  and  the  palp  which 
occupies  the  external  border  of  these  members  is  stylifbrm 
and  deprived  of  a  multi-articulate  terminal  filament.  The 
anterior  feet  are,  in  general,  shorter  than  the  rest,  and  the 
hand  which  terminates  them  is  much  compressed  and  very 
large  in  comparison  with  the  arm:  the  difference  between 
the  hands  of  each  side  is  oflen  very  great,  especially  in  the 
male.  The  succeeding  feet  are  also  much  compressed,  and 
increase  in  length  up  to  the  fourth  pair  inclusively;  these 
last  are  about  thrice  the  length  of  the  post-frontal  portion 
of  the  carapace  and  the  posterior  feet  are  much  snorter; 
the  tarsi  are  always  compressed  and  nearly  of  the  form  of 
a  small  spatula,  and  at  the  hasilary  joint  of  the  third  and 
fourth  pair  there  is  a  sort  of  articular  surface  surrounded 
with  hairs,  which  seems  destined  to  diminish  the  friction  of 
these  two  members  against  each  other.  The  abdomen  is 
much  narrower  at  its  base  than  the  posterior  part  of  tbe 
thorax,  and,  in  both  sexes,  leaves  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  last  segments  of  thit  part  of  the  body  exposed ;  in 
the  male,  it  has  a  triangular,  elongated  form,  and  advances 
to  the  anterior  extremity  of  tbe  plastron ;  in  the  female  its 
last  segment  is  not  a  fourth  as  large  as  the  preceding,  and 
is  ordinarily  received  in  a  notch  of  its  anterior  border.  The 
first  pair  of  abdominal  appendages,  in  the  mole,  are  very 
much  developed,  cylindrical  and  slightly  hooked  towards 
the  eud ;  the  second  pair  are,  in  general,  rudimentary. 

The  branchia  which  ordinarily  exists  on  the  antepenulti- 
mate joint  of  the  sides  is  wanting  in  the  Ocypoda;  the 
others  are  directed  very  obliquely  backwards,  and  tile 
branchial  cavity  is  elevated  so  as  to  leave  above  a  great  void 
space  which  it  lined  by  a  membrane  more  or  lest  spongy. 
(M.  Edwards.) 

Habit*  of  the  Genu*. — So  rapid  are  the  Ocypoda  in  their 
motions,  that  those  who  have  observed  these  animals  in  their 
native  haunts  declare  that  they  run  so  fast  that  a  man 
can  hardly  overtake  them.  They  hollow  out  holes  for 
themselves  in  the  land  of  the  sea-bank,  and  remain  shut 
up  in  their  burrows  throughout  the  winter. 

Geographical  Dutribution.-^-Tha  warm  climates  of  both 
hemispheres, 

M.  Milne  Edwards  records  seven  recent  species,  which 
be  separates  into  two  divisions,  observing,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  species  are  difficult  to  distinguish  on  account  of 
the  changes  which  age  produces  on  the  form  of  these  crus- 


Species  whose  transparent  cornoft  occupies  the  extremity 
of  the  oculsr  peduncle,  and  is  not  overpassed  by  a  styliform 
prolongation  or  a  terminal  tubercle. 

Example,  Ocypoda  armaria.  The  Sand-Crab  of  C  a  testy 


a  nasi  lib  at  Uit  and.    (M.Edwunh.) 
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Tjength  about  two  inches;  colour  yellowish. 

Loathly. — The  coasts  of  North  America  and  the  An- 
tilles. 

Habit*. — This  species  lives  in  holes  three  or  four  feet 
deep,  which  it  hollows  out  in  the  sand  immediately  above 
the  level  of  the  wash  of  the  sea.  Its  general  time  of  quit- 
tins  the  burrow  to  seek  in  food  is  the  night,  and  when  pur- 
sued it  runs  with  great  swiftness,  elevating  at  the  same 
time  its  claws  in  a  menacing  manner.  This  is  their  sum- 
mer life ;  but  towards  the  end  of  October  they  retire  inland 
to  hybemate  in  the  earth.  When  they  have  found  a  place 
proper  for  their  purpose,  they  dig  a  hole  like  that  which 
they  had  occupied  on  the  edge  of  the  sea ;  and,  after  enter- 


Then  they  retire  to  the  bottom, 
and  there  remain  till  the  warm  weather  brings  them  forth, 
when  they  again  repair  to  their  marine  residences. 
B. 

Species  whose  eyes  cany  at  their  extremity  an  appendage, 
in  the  form  of  a  tubercle,  cylinder,  or  stylet,  which  overpluses 
the  transparent  cornea. 

Example,  Orypodti  fnppta.  Terminal  appendage  of  the 
aye*  large,  abort,  conical,  and  furnished  at  its  extremity 
with  a  pencil  of  long  hairs.     Length,  two  inches,  French. 

Locality  — Syria,  Egypt,  Cape  de  Venl,  Sic. 
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Gelasimus. 

Generic  Character.— Carapace  much  wider  than  that  of 
Ocypoda,  more  convex,  and  much  narrower  backwards. 
Stomachal  region  very  small,  and  genital  region  generally 
very  large.  Disposition  of  the  front  and  of  the  internal 
antennas  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  genus;  ocular 
ptdunclet,  on  the  contrary,  very  narrow,  and  the  cornea 
which  terminates  them  not  occupying  mora  than  its  fifth 
part;  upper  border  of  the  orbits  much  less  projecting  than 
the  lower;  not  divided  into  two  portions  as  in  the  Ocypoda;, 
and  convex  nearly  throughout  its  length;  external  extremity 
of  those  cavities  largely  open,  and  communicating  with  a 
furrow  which  is  obliquely  directed  behind  and  downwards. 
External  Antenna  much  more  developed  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding genus.  The  external  jaw-feet  have  the  same  form 
as  the  Ocypodee.  The  anterior  feet,  in  general,  very 
in  the  female;  but,  in  the  male,  oneofthem  acquires 
qui  dimensions.  Sometimes  it  is  the  right,  sometimes 
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the  left  claw  which  grows  to  this  great  lias,  being,  in  cert  am .. 
stances,  twice  as  large  as  the  body.  The  claw*  of  the  inui'.c 
anterior  foot  are  enlarged  and  lamellar  towards  the  end  l-- 
a  little  contorted ;  those  of  the  great  anterior  loot  are  arrhri 
elevated,  and  slightly  dents  ted  on  the  edtjes.  The  r*»: 
the  feet  are  moderate,  and  present  nothing  remarks 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  abdomen. 

M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  gives  the  above  character,  Mi> 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Hell  had  informed  him  that  some  C- . 
rimi  have  at  a  certain  age,  if  not  always,  a  stylet  at  tbr  tt 
tremity  of  the  ocular  peduncle,  on  the  aide  of  the  it— 
claw,  whilst  the  eye  of  the  opposite  side  always  retain  ': 
ordinary  form. 


Geographical    Distribution  of  the  Genua.-    The  »irr 
countries  in  both  hemispheres. 

Habits  of  the  Genu*.— The  Gekaimi  live  in  hr>I<-s  ->  .- 
the  edge  of  the  sea,  in  pairs,  and  the  great  claw  of 
male  is  used  to  stop  the  entrance  of  the  hole. 

The  species  are  numerous;  but  they,  as  well  as  tbv  ' 
podce.  are  difficult  to  he  distinguished,  because  the  ; 
which  differ  the  most,  namely  the  front  and  the  _■ 
claw,  change  their  form  with  the  progressive  age  c:  ■ 

Example,  Gelmimu*  Marionu.    Length   about  5   !.-.- 
width  about  an  inch,  French, 
Locality. — Manilla, 


Oeluinma  Mangels. 

Fossil  Ocyfodiahs. 
Gelasimus. 
The  fossil  species  which  must  resembles  Gelatimtu  V 
coarti  seems  to  be  Gelatimut  nitidui,  figured  by  M.  I 
raarest  in  his  HUtoire  Naturelle  des  Crutlact*  foiriln. 
the  lateral  edges  of  the  carapace  in  the  fossil  are 
smooth,  and  the  front  is  terminated  by  a  very  short  »! 
point.     Neither  the  geological  nor  geographical  !«-. 
appears  to  be  known.    The  specimen  i*  in  the  Par.* 

OCY'PTERUS.    [Shrikes] 
OCY'ROE.    [Cii.iogr.ada.  vol.  vii.,  p.  165.] 
OCYTHOE.    [CiPHtLOPooA ;  Pafbr  NA.um.ra.' 
OCZAK.QW.  a  Russian  town  in  the  govenuneni 
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coasting-trade,  659  arrived  and  702  sailed.  The  customs* 
duties  were,  1,  for  the  Richelieu  Lyceum,  3,274,686  rubles 
(there  is  a  small  duty  on  every  chetwert  of  corn) ;  2,  for  the 
town  of  Odessa,  1,630,612;  3,  for  the  lighthouses,  19,975: 
in  all,  4,925,273  rubles.  The  year  1839  will  probably 
show  a  further  increase  in  the  trade  of  Odessa ;  for  the 
value  of  the  exports  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  was 
23,109,990  rubles,  whereas  it  was  only  13,855,324  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1838.  Up  to  August  the  imports  were 
12,662,162  rubles;  492  ships  had  arrived,  and  473  sailed.* 

(Hassel;  Stein;  Cannabich;  and  the  Russian  Official 
Journal  of  the  Chamber  of  Merchants.) 

ODIN,  or  OTHIN,  was  the  principal  deity  of  the  antient 
Scandinavians  and  Northern  Germans.  'Wodan,'  or 
'  G  wodan/  was  another  form  of  the  name  of  Odin.  Odin  is 
represented  by  some  as  the  god  of  war,  the  Mars  of  Scan- 
dinavian mythology.  (Paulus  Diaconus;  Adamus  Bre- 
roensis;  Braun,  Religion  der  alten  Teutschen.)  Among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  Wodan  was  the  god  of  merchants,  cor- 
responding to  the  Hermes  of  the  Greeks.  The  fourth  day 
of  the  week,  Wednesday,  derived  its  name  from  this  deity. 
In  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  as  given  in  the 
older  Ed  da,  Odin,  the  eldest  son  of  Bor,  the  second  man,  is 
represented  as  having,  with  his  two  brothers  Vile*  and  V6, 
defeated  and  slain  the  frost  giant  Ymer,  out  of  whose  body 
they  formed  the  habitable  world.  According  to  this  fable, 
Odin  and  his  brethren  and  antagonists  are  personifications 
of  the  elements  of  the  world.  [Mythology,  Physical 
Theory^  But  there  is  another  and  a  younger  Odin,  who  is 
partly  a  mythological  and  partly  an  historical  personage. 

In  all  the  Scandinavian  traditions  preserved  by  the  chro- 
niclers, mention  is  made  of  a  chie£  called  Odin,  who  came 
from  Asia  with  a  large  host  of  people  called  Aser,  and  con- 
quered Scandinavia,  where  he  built  a  city  called  Sigtuna, 
with  temples,  and  established  a  worship  and  a  hierarchy ; 
he  also  invented  or  brought  with  him  the  characters  of  the 
Runic  alphabet;  he  was  in  short  the  legislator  and  civil iser 
of  the  North.  He  is  represented  also  as  a  great  magician, 
and  was  worshipped  as  a  god  after  his  death,  when  some  of 
the  attributes  of  the  older  Odin  were  ascribed  to  him. 
(Messenius,  Scandia  Illustrata;  Miinter,  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Denmark ;  Finn  Magnusen,  Priscce  veterum 
Boreatium  Mythologies  Lexicon,  Copenhagen,  1828.) 

The  epoch  of  this  emigration  of  Odin  and  his  host  is  a 
subject  of  great  uncertainty.  Some  place  it  in  the  time  of 
the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius  Hystaspis ;  others  (and 
this  has  been  the  most  common  opinion  among  Scandina- 
vian archaeologists)  fix  it  about  the  time  of  the  Roman 
conquests  in  Pontus,  about  60  B.C.  Suhm,  in  his  '  Ges- 
chicnte  der  Nordischen  Fabelzeit,'  enumerates  four  Odins. 
One  was  Bor's  son ;  he  came  from  the  mouths  of  theTanais, 
and  introduced  into  the  North  the  worship  of  the  sun.  A 
second,  the  son  of  Hermodi,  came  with  the  Aser  from  the 
borders  of  Europe  and  Asia  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Darius  Hystaspis,  and  brought  with  him  the  Runic  alphabet, 
built  temples,  and  established  the  mythology  of  the  Edda : 
he  is  called  Mid  Othin,  or  Mittel  Othin.  A  third  Odin, 
according  to  Suhm,  was  the  son  of  Fridlef ;  he  fled  from 
the  borders  of  the  Caucasus  at  the  time  of  Pompey's  con- 
quests, 50  or  60  years  b.c,  settled  at  Upsala,  and  distri- 
buted Norway,  Denmark,  Gothland,  and  Scania  among  his 
several  sons.  The  fourth  Odin,  called  also  the  Saxon  Odin, 
lived  in  the  third  or  fourth  century  of  our  sera,  and  is 
alluded  to  by  Saxo  Grammaticus  and  other  chroniclers.  All 
this  however  is  far  from  being  authenticated,  though  the 
north-western  emigration  of  Odin  from  the  borders  of  the 
Caucasus  to  Scandinavia  has  the  support  of  a  uniform  tra- 
dition in  its  favour.  For  the  antient  mythology  of  Scandi- 
navia see  Edda. 

Wodan,  or  Odin,  was  worshipped  by  the  Saxons,  the  Ale- 
manni,  the  Longobards,  and  other  German  nations,  until 
their  conversion  to  Christianity. 

ODO,  Bishop  of  Baieux.    [Baiextx  Tapestry.] 

ODO'ACER,  a  Gothic  chie£  who,  according  to  some 
authorities,  was  of   the  tribe  of  the  Heruli,  originally 

*  Tlie  following  was  received  from  St.  Petersburg  on  the  day  when  this 
artlele  was  wot  to  prcm  r— 

*  Oduta,  December  12,  1839.  This  will  be  a  remarkable  year  in  the  annals  of 
oar  commerce,  cm  account  of  the  great  number  of  ressuls  from  foreign  countries 
wttch  have  entered  the  port.  Up  to  this  time  they  amount  to  9/3.  and  a 
great  many  more  are  expected.  The  English  far  exceed  iu  number  those  of 
any  other  nation  ;  they  already  amount  to  306;  and  out  of  130  vessels  now  at 
anchor  in  the  port.  60 are  English.  It  is  said  ihat  60  more  will  arrive  shortly, 
mutt  of  them  being  already  Id  the  Black  Sea.  The  number  of  Greek  and 
Neapolitan  ships  hat  likewise  considerate  licrcascd  this  year.' 


served  as  a  mercenary  in  the  barbarian  auxiliary  for* 
which  the  later  emperors  of  the  West  had  taken  into  tbe.r 
pay  for  the  defence  of  Italy.    After  the  two  rival  etnpefen 
Glycerius  and  Julius  Nepos  were  both  driven  from  ti* 
throne,  Orestes,  a  soldier  from  Pannonia,  clothed  his  0*1 
son  Romulus,  yet  a  minor,  with  the  imperial  purple,  but  re- 
tained all  the  substantial  authority  in  nis  own  hands.    Tfa* 
barbarian  troops  now  asked  for  one-third  of  the  lands  zl 
Italy  to  be  distributed  among  them  a*  a  reward  for  ton; 
services.     Orestes   having   rejected  their  demand,  ton 
chose  Odoacer  for  their  leader,  who  immediately  merri*-.1 
against  Orestes,  who  had  shut  himself  up  in  Pavia.  ObWr; 
took  the  city  by  storm,  and  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered  i>\ 
his  soldiers.  Orestes  was  taken  prisoner  and  led  to  Plaoe&ui. 
where  he  was   publicly  executed,  in  August,   a~d.  47* 
exactly  a  twelvemonth  after  he  had  driven  Nepos  out  i.f 
Italy.    HNkpos.]    Romulus,  who  was  called  Augustulitt  I  % 
way  of  derision,  was  in  Ravenna,  where  he  was  seised  ••>» 
Odoacer,  who  stripped  him  of  his  imperial  ornaments  un- 
ban i  shed  him  to  a  castle  of  Campania,  bat  allowed  bun  ar. 
honourable  maintenance.   Odoacer  now  proclaimed  him* 
king  of  Italy,  rejecting  the  imperial  titles  of  Csbsbx  *•. 
Augustus.  For  this  reason  the  Western  empire  is  eonsidmi 
as  having  ended  with  the  deposition  of  Romulus  AogusuiK- 
the  son  of  Orestes.    Odoacer's  authority  did  not  ex'tn 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Italy.    Little  is  known  of  u* 
events  of  his  reign  until  the  invasion  of  Theodoric,  king  »' 
the  Ostrogoths,  who,  at  the  instigation,  as  some  hitform^ 
assert,  of  Zeno,  emperor  of  the  East,  marched  from  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  to  dispossess  Odoacer  of  his  kiagduc. 
Theodoric,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  defeated  Odoace: 
near  Aquileia,  and    entered  Verona  without  oppostor 
Odoacer  shut  himself  up  in  Ravenna,  ▲.*>.  489.    The  vv 
however  lasted  several  years ;  Odoacer  made  a  brave  re*^- 
ance,  but  was  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender  Raveu-.- 
(March,  493).    Theodoric  at  first  spared  his  life,  but  ir. : 
short  time  caused  him  to  be  killed,  and  proclaimed  him*., 
king  of  Italy.    (Procopius ;  Cassiodorus.) 

ODONTIS.    [Monodonta.] 

ODONTCKPHORUS.    [Tbtraonid*.] 

ODOSTO'MIA,  Fleming's  name  for  a  genus  estabW.*. 
from  several  small  species  of  land  shells — Turbo  pit  cat-' 
spiralis,  unidentatus,  &c.  of  Montagu.    The  following  1* : : 

Generic  Character.— Shell  conical ;  aperture  ovatr  .  ;* 
ristome  incomplete  retrally,  and  furnished  with  a  t*xh 
the  pillar. 

ODYSSEY.    [Homer.] 

(ECOLAMPA'DIUS.    [Zwinoli] 

(ECUMENICAL  COUNCILS.    During  the  first  : 
the  greater  part  of  the  second  century  after  the  Can-  . 
mra,  the  Christian  communities  called  churches  were  il. 

Eendent  of  each  other.    In  process  oftime  assemblies  v* 
eld  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  opinions  of  the  chart .  - 
on  any  points  of  faith  or  practice  respecting  which  di»f  j  • 
had  arisen.    These  assemblies  were  at  first  provincial.  . 
consisted  of  the  bishops  only,  or  of  the  bishops  and  soev 
the  inferior  clergy,  as  representatives  of  the   cbun:  * 
They  had  their  origin  among  the  Greeks,  by  whan  t. 
were  named  Synods  (<rv  po£ot,  that  is,  Meeting*\  and  • .  - 
adopted  by  the  Latins,  who  called  them  Councils  (Got* 
their  decrees  were  called  Canons  (rayfotc,  that  w  in- 
We  have  no  trace  of  them  till  towards  the  end  of  the  set- 
century. 

Constantino  the  Great  was  the  first  who  attempted  *-.'   - 
semble  a  council  consisting  of  representatives  from  the  « l> 
Christian  church.    Such  councils  were  called 
(Ecumenical  (oUovfitvucai,  that  is,  general  o 
from  their  comprising  the  whole  Roman  empire*  ■ 
in  common  language,  was  considered  as  equivalent  f 
habitable  world  ((Ecumene,  r)  7$  ohcovuhntl*     The  rzx 
of  such  councils  were  considered  to  be  binding  wc 
whole  church.    -The  following  list  contains    ihorr  v: 
are  considered  as  general  councils  by  the  Lntin  cbi- 
There  never  was  an  oecumenical  council  in  the  sttv 
sense  of  the  word.    Of  those  in  the  following;  li*t.  ti>  . 
seven  alone  have  any  pretensions  to  the  title,  as  a.. 
others  were  held  after  tne  schism  between  U»e  Grert 
Latin  churches:  the  latter  can  be  accounted,  oscud 
only  by  those  who  consider  the  church  of  Rome  to  n  - 
the  whole  Catholic  church.    At  the  first  seven  bosm. 
number  of  representatives  from  the  Eastern   ehurci  « 
very  small. 
I.  The  First  Council  of  Nice,  convened  by  Const- 
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to  settle  the  Arum  controversy,  a.d.  335.  [Nice,  Council 
of] 

II.  The  Ftrtt  Council  of  Constantinople,  convened  by 
Theodosius  the  Great,  to  settle  controversies  respecting  the 
Trinity.    It  added  to  the  Nicene  creed  the  words  which 
late  to  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a.d.  381. 

III.  Council  of  Ephesus.  It  condemned  the  Nealorian 
heresy,  ad.  431.     [Nhstohians.] 

IV.  Council  of  Chaleedon,  against  Eutyches,  a.d. 
[Cbalcedon;  Eotychiaxs.J 

V.  The  Second  Council  of  Constantinople,  convened  hy 
Justinian  J.,  on  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  soul.  It  condemned  the  Origenists  and 
the  'Three  Chapters,'  a.d.  553. 

VI.  The  Third  Council  of  Constantinople,  under  Con- 
stantino Pogonatus.  It  condemned  the  Mo  no  thelites,  a,d. 
G80.     [Eutychians] 

VII.  The  Second  Council  of  Nice.  It  approved  the 
worship  of  images,  a.d.  T87. 

VIII.  The  Fourth  Council  of  Constantinople.  It  con- 
demned Pbolius,  a.d.  SG9. 

IX.  The  Pint  Laleran  Council,  convened  by  Pope  Ce- 
1  ixtus  II.  It  decided  in  favour  of  the  church's  sole  right  of 
investiture  to  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  decreed  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  a.d.  1123. 

X.  The  Second  Laleran  Council,  under  Pope  Innocent 
II.,  agsinat  the  heretics  Pierre  de  Bruis  and  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  and  for  the  reformation  of  the  church,  a.d. 
1 1 39. 

XI.  The  TJiird  Laleran  Council,  under  Pope  Alexander 
III.  It  condemned  the  Waldenae*  and  Albigenies,  and 
settled  the  mode  of  electing  the  popes,  a.d.  1 1 79. 

XII.  The  Fourth  Laleran  Council,  under  Pope  Innocent 
III.  It  condemned  the  Albigenses,  and  defined  the  doc- 
trine of  trail  substantiation,  a.d.  1215. 

XIII.  The  First  Council  of  Lyon,  under  Innocent  IV„ 
for  promoting  the  Crusades,  restoring  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline, and  dethroning  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  a-d. 
12J3. 

XIV.  The  Second  Council  of  Lyon,  under  Gregory  X., 
for  the  re-union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  a.d. 
1*274. 

XV.  Council  of  Vienne,  under  Clement  V.,  convened  to 
suppress  the  Templars,  to  condemn  heretics,  and  to  assist 
the  Christians  in  Palestine,  a.d.  1311. 

XVI.  Council  of  Constance,  convened  by  the  emperor 
Sigismund,  to  settle  the  papal  schism.  It  condemned  John 
EIuss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  to  the  flames.  It  sat  from 
1414  to  HIS  a.d.    [Constance,  Council  of.] 

XVII.  Council  of  Basel.     Sat  from  1431  till  144S  a.d. 

XVIII.  Fyfth  Laleran  Council,  convened  by  Pope  Jo- 
ins II.,  to  oppose  another  which  had  been  held  the  year 
jefore  at  Pisa  by  nine  cardinals,  A.D.  1512. 

XIX.  The  Council  of  Trent,  convened  by  Paul  HI.,  in 
inter  to  crush  the  Reformation.  It  sat  from  1545  to  1563 
v.n.    [Trent,  Council  of.] 

CtiCUME'NIUS  was  bishop  or  Triaca  in  Thessoly. 
rhc  time  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain  :  but  it  was  after 
he  eighth  century  and  before  the  tenth.  He  is  generally 
>1accd  in  the  ninth  century ;  Cave  assigns  to  him  the  date 
i.d.  990.,  Lordlier,  a.d.  950.  He  wrote  commentaries  on 
he  Acts,  on  St.  Paul's  fourteen  Epistles,  and  on  the  seven 
Catholic  epistles  (and  perhaps  on  the  Revelation),  in  the 
brrn  which  is  called  a  Catena  (chain),  that  is,  containing, 
jesides  his  own  observations,  the  remarks  of  other  writers. 
Iroong  the  authors  thus  quoted  by  him  are  Chrysostom, 
Jvril  of  Alexandria,  Gregory  of  Neiianius,  Isidore  of  Pelu- 
iiiin,  Theodoret,  and  Phot  i  us.  The  best  editions  of  his 
vorksare  those  of  Verona,  1532,  and  Paris,  1631. 

(Monfaucon,  BibUotheca  CoitHniana,  pref.  and  p.  274; 
'abricius.  Bib.  Grae.,  torn.  viL,  p-  788 ;  xiii.,  p.  845 ;  Cave, 
list.  Lit.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  !  1 1  ;  Lardner's  Credibility,  in  Works, 
ol   v.,  p.  154.ed.of  1831.) 

ORDENBURG  fin  Hungarian,  Sopmny ;  the  Soprenium 
if  the  Romans),  the  capital  of  the  palatinate  of  the  same 
tame,  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  and  fruitful  country,  amidst 
■■derisive  vineyards  and  woods  of  chestnut-trees.  It  is 
i bout  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  south-western  part  of 
he  lake  called  the  Neusiedler  See.  The  temperature  on  the 
Kinks  of  this  lake  is  milder  than  about  Oedenburg  itself, 
ind  the  best  vineyards  are  now  there.  The  inhabitants  have 
iecn  celebrated  from  remote  agea  for  the  culture  of  the 
rine  and  the  excellence  of  their  wines,  but  of  late  years  this 
P  C,  No,  1027. 
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branch  of  industry  bos  from  some  unexplained  cause*  greatly 
declined,  and  the  wine  is  very  inferior  to  what  it  once  was. 

The  town  itself  is  not  large,  but  it  is  regular  and  well 
paved;  the  suburbs  are  extensive  and  well  built.  The  in- 
habitants, 14,000  in  number,  ate  Germans,  whose  ancestors 
came  from  Austria  and  Styria.  Among  the  public  institu- 
tions are  the  Roman  Catholic  chapters,  a  gymnasium  (with 
300  scholars)  and  a  school, a  Lutheran superiniendency  wiili 
a  lyceum  (360  pupils),  and  a  Protestant  German  school f.iuij 
scholars).  There  are  also  a  convent  of  Dominican  monks, 
one  of  Ursuline  nuns,  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  a 
Protestant  church.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  consider- 
able quantities  of  woollen  cloths,  playing  cards,  snuff  and 
tobacco,  and  sugar.  They  carry  on  a  gieat  trade  in  the 
productions  of  the  country,  and  have  well- frequented  cattle- 
fairs,  at  which  not  less  than  40,000  head  of  horned  naitle 
and  150,000  swine  are  annually  sold.  In  the  vicinity  there 
ore  very  extensive  coal-mines. 

Oedenburg  was  founded  by  the  Romans,  and  was  the 
station  of  the  fifteenth  legion.  Many  Roman  antiquities, 
inscriptions,  coins,  lamps,  sarcophagi,  &c,  have  been  found 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

(EDICNE'MUS  (literally,  -thick  or  swollen  leg;'  from 
aii-avu,  to  swell,  and  n>4f"l>  B  leK>>  Belon's  name  for  an 
interesting  genus  among  the  birds,  which  seems  to  be  the 
connecting  link  between  the  two  great  groups  of  Bustards 
and  Plovers, 

Mr.  Vigors  terminates  the  family  Charadriada  by  this 
form,  which,  in  his  opinion,  by  its  affinity  with  the 
earlier  groups  of  the  Gruidte,  connects  the  former  family 
with  that  which  commences  his  order  Grallatares.  '  We 
may  also  remember,'  adds  Mr.  Vigors, '  that  the  family  of 
Struthionidte,  among  the  Rasorea,  is  closely  allied  to  the 
Gruida  of  the  order  before  us  (Grallalores).  and  equally 
so  1o  the  Charadriadar,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
the  binder  toe.  With  the  latter  indeed  it  is  frequently 
united  into  one  group,  from  their  similarity  in  this  character, 
and  the  cursorial  habits  resulting  from  it,  which  are  com- 
mon to  both.  These  three  naturally  allied  families  there- 
fore ore  thus  brought  into  contact,  and  their  mutual  affini- 
ties preserved;  while  at  the  same  time  they  retain  in  the 
system  the  various  stations  into  which  the  difference  in  their 
more  important  characters  tends  to  separate  them. 

Mr.  Swainson  agrees  in  the  main  with  Mr.  Vigors. 
Linnaeus  had  previously  placed  tbe  form  among  the  Plovers, 
and  Cuvier  hail  made  bis  family  Pressirostres  consist  of  the 
Bustards  (O(u) ;  thcPlovers(CAaradrttM) — which  he  distri- 
butes into  two  subdivisions,  (Edicnemus,  Tumminck;  and 
tbe  Plovers  properly  so  called,  Charadrius  —  Vanettus, 
Bechst.,  consisting  of  the  Vannsaux  Plueiers  (Squatarola, 
Cuv.)  and  the  True  Plovers  {Vanellits,  Cuv.) ;  Hamatopus, 
Cursorius.  and  Microdactylus,  the  Cariama  of  Brisson  (Di- 
cholophus),  which  lost  leads  to  the  family  of  Cultirostres, 
composed  of  tbe  great  genus  Ardea  of  Linnaeus. 
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H.  Tomiuinck,  who  appears  to  be  the  first  among  the 
moderns  who  applied  the  term  (Edicnemua   to  the  genus, 

E  luces  it  at  the  head  of  his  Qrailatores ;  and  M.  Lesson,  in 
is  '  Manuel,'  places  it  among  the  Charadriadee  (Leach), 
between  Burkina*,  111.,  and  Htmantopus,  Briss. 

Hr.  Gould,  who  considers  the  genus  as  connecting  the 
Bustards  and  Plovers,  observe*  that  he  has  often  had  oc- 
casion lo  remark,  that  while  the  normal  or  typical  groups 
are  abundant  in  species,  the  aberrant  forms,  which  appear 
to  be  created  for  the  purpose  of  tilling  up  the  intervening 
chasms,  are  restricted  for  the  moat  part  toa  limited  number 
of  species:  thus  while  the  Bustards  and  Plovers  comprise 
a  vast  multitude  of  species,  the  genus  (Edicnemua  contains 
at  most  but  five  or  six,  and  these  confined  entirely  to  the 
regions  of  the  Old  World.     (Birds  of  Europe.) 

Generic  Character.— Bill  strong,  nearly  straight,  rather 
depressed  towards  the  tip,  culmen  elevated,  lower  mandible 
angulated ;  nostrils  longitudinal,  pierced  through  and 
through  the  horny  part  of  the  middle  of  the  bill,  and  most 
open  anteriorly-  Tarn  long.  Three  toes,  all  before,  united 
ns  far  as  the  second  joint  by  a  membrane  which  skirts  their 
edges.  Wings  moderate;  first  quill  shorter  than  the 
second,  which  is  longest 

Example,  (Edicnemua  crepitant,  Temm.  —  Ckaradriui 
(Bdicnemu*,  Linn. 

Description. — All  the  upper  parts  of  a  reddish  ashy- 
brown,  with  a  longitudinal  dash  on  the  middle  of  each 
feather;  space  between  the  eye  and  the  bill,  throat,  belly, 
and  thighs,  pure  white;  neck  and  breast  slightly  coloured 
with  reddish  and  speckled  with  longitudinal  brown  streaks; 
a  longitudinal  while  band  on  the  wing;  towards  the  middle 
of  the  first  quill  a  great  white  dash,  and  a  very  small  on< 
on  the  interior  barb  of  tlie  second ;  lower  tail-coverts  ruddy . 
quill-feathers,  except  those  of  the  middle,  terminated  with 
black;  base  of  the  bill  brigbt-yellowish,  the  rest  black; 
naked  skin  round  the  eves,  iris,  and  feet,  pure  yellow. 
Length  From  the  bill  to  the  foot  16  inches  2  lines.  Mate 
and  Female. 

Such  isTcmrainck's  description  of  the  adult  bird;  but 
the  plumage  varies  in  some  individuals.  For  instance,  ir 
the  specimen  figured  and  described  by  Gould,  in  bis  '  Birdi 
of  Europe,'  there  is  an  obscure  bar  of  white  above  and 
below  the  eye,  and  the  groundcolour  of  the  flanks  and 
under  surface  isstated  to  be  yellowish-white;  whilst  the 
yellow  toes  and  feet  are  noticed  as  having  a  tinge  of 

Young  Birds. — These  have  the  colours  less  distinct,  and 
nre  delected  at  the  first  glance  by  the  highly  dilated  form 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  tarsus  and  by  the  size  of  the  knee- 
joint.  Temminck,  who  gives  this  description,  adds  that 
this  form  of  the  tarsus  exists  in  the  young  of  the  year  of 
all  speciesof  birds  with  long  slender  legs,  but  is  particularly 
remarkable  in  the  young  (Edienemi. 

This  is  the  Ostardeau  of  Belon ;  Le  Grand  Burner,  m. 
Cnurlis  de  Terre  of  the  French ;  Gran  Pin'eri,  Curlotte, 
Ciur/ui,  and  Ciurlovl  of  the  Italians;  Lerchengrauc  Re- 
gmpfeifer.  Grosser  Brackvogel,  and  Grosse  Bragvogel 
oiler  Glul/i  of  the  Germans,  among  whom  it  is  also  ci  "  ' 
Trtel.  ox  Grid,  according  to  Gesiicr,  who  thinks  that 
liiu  Chaituiti'ts  of  Aristotle;  y  Glin-hraff  of  the  anc 
British;  Thick-knee,  Thick-kneed  Bustard,  Stone  Curlew, 
ami  Xtirfolk  Plover  of  the  modern  British. 

Habits,  Food,  Reproduction,  df-e. — Rapid  011  foot,  power- 
ful in  llight,  which  it  executes  in  wide  circles,  and  haunting 
downs  and  open  places,  this  species  is  in  general  ap- 
proached wiili  Jilriculty  by  the  sportsman,  though  it  will 
often  squat  in  places  favourable  to  its  colour,  till  it.  is  almost 
trod  on.  Their  shrill  evening  cry  pierces  the  ear,  and  may 
be  heard  nearly  a  mile  in  a  still  night.  Slugs,  worms, 
reptiles,  and,  some  say,  mice,  are  eaten  by  them ;  but  tbo 
two  former  seem  to  bo  their  favourite  food.  White,  in  a 
letter  to  Pennant,  dated  3(1th  March,  1 7G8,  says,  '  I  wonder 
that  the  Stone  Curlew,  Charadrius  (Edicnemua,  should  bo 
mentioned  by  writers  as  a  rare  kind :  it  abounds  in  all  the 
campaign  parts  of  Hampshire  and  Sussex,  and  breeds,  I 
think,  all  the  summer,  having  young  ones,  I  know,  very 
late  in  the  autumn.  Already  they  begin  clamouring  in  the 
evening.  They  cannot,  I  think,  with  any  propriety,  be 
called,  as  they  are  by  Mr.  Ray,  "  circa  aquas  versantes ;" 
for  with  us,  by  day  at  least,  they  haunt  only  the  most  dry, 
— -n,  upland  fields,  and  sheep-walks,  far  removed  from 
;  what  they  may  do  in  the  night  I  cannot  say, 
is  ore  their  usual  food,  but  they  also  eat  toads  and ' 
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frogs.'    No  nest  receives  the  egg*,  which  in  two  or  trr> 
in  number,  of  a  light  brown  or  dirty  white,  with  d-_- 
b loo d- coloured  blotches  and   streaks.     '  It   lay*,'  H.r>  ' 
author  of  the  charming    history  of  Selborne,  *  iU  e. . 
usually  two,  never  more  than   three,  on  the  bare  proL 
without  any  neat,  in  the  field;  so  that  the  countrynun    - 
stirring  his  fallows,  often  destroy*  them.    Tin  young  t 
immediately  from  the  egg,  like  pari  ridges,  fee ,  and 
withdrawn  to  some   flinty  field  by  the  darn,  when   t 
sculk  among  the  stones,  which  are  their  best  seenritt  . 
tbeir  feathers  are  so   exactly  of  the   colour  of  our   si>- 
spotted   Hints,   that   the   most  exact   observer,  mile**    t 
catches  the  eye  of  the  young  bird,  may  be  eluded.   . 
(Edicnemua  is  a  most  apt  and  expressive  name  for  I1..  .- 
since  their  leg*  seem  swollen  like  those  of  a  gout?  .1  . 
After   harvest  J  have  shot   them    before   the   poiiiirr. 
turnip-fields.'     In  his  MS.  the  same  author  remark-  :    . 
they  seem  to  descend  in  the  night  to  stream*  and  tnt-V    ■  - 
perhaps  for  water,  which  then'  upland  haunt*  do  not  1?  ■ 

Geographical  Distribution. — Europe  generally,  n't.-  - 
seem*  to  be  migratory  in  many  parte,  in  Britain  and  1  '■ 
manv  for  instance.     Temminck  notes  it  as  abundant  i-. 
south  of  France  (in  which  country  Belon  fount)  yonnc 
that  could  not  fly  at  the  end  of  October),  Italy,  S*H.-  - 
the  Greek  Archipelago,  and  Turkey.     It  is  also   ft.-." 
Asia  and  Africa.     It  occurred  among  the  Trcbuond  e 
tion  of  birds  presented  to  the  Zoological  Societv  of  L. : 
by  Mr.  Keith  Abbott ;  and  the  localities  attributed  I  •  ■ 
Mr.  Gould  are  Europe  and  Africa,  but  not  India.      <  7 
Proc.,  1834.)     Col.  Sykes  however  had  previously  rcc 
it  among  the  birds  of  the  Doccan :  at  least  be  nv*  -  \  • 
is  no  visible  difference  between  the  Dukhtra  and  Br 
species.'    (Zool,   Proc,    1832.)     If  it   be   the  CtursJ 
Kcrvari  of  Husselquist,  which  Linnnus  and  most  j>. 
suppose    it  to    be,  that   traveller  describes    it  *»    1. ' 
biting    Lower  Egypt,  near    the  sepulchres,  and  ;3 
deserts.    In  Britain  it  arrives  early  in  the  tonne.     1 
following  is  the  earliest  period  recorded  by  While.— '< 
the  27th  of  February,  1788,  Stone  Curlews  were  br=r 
pipe;  and  on  March  1st,  after  it  was  dark,  some  were  ra-. 
over  the  village,  as  might  be  perceived  by  their  quick  • 
note,  which  they  use  in  their  nocturnal  excursion*  hv  / 
of  watch-word,  that  they  may  not  stray  and  loss  tbeir  •   - 
pnnions.    Thus  we  see  that  retire  whithersoever  tbtr  r.- 
in  the  winter,  they  return  again  early  m  the  iprii.V.  : 
are,  as  it  now  appears,  the  first  summer  bird*  thai '  < 
back.      Perhaps  the   mildness   of   the   season    mat    - 
quickened  the  emigration  of  the  curlews  this  rear.''    1 
ore  seldom  seen  after  the  beginning  of  October";  but  V 
wick  states  that  he  received  on   the  31st  Jannarv,  ]  ;■  . 
bird  of  this  species  which   had   been  recently  killed    ' 
neighbouring  farmer,  who  said  that  he  had  frequcv  :'.:  ■ 
it   in   his  fields  (Sussex)  during   the   forme*  pan   if  ' 
winter.     This,  perhaps,  adds  Marie  wick,  was  an  Ores* 
straggler,  which,   by  some   accident,  was   preventd   : 
accompanying  it*  companions  in  their  migration.     .\- 
autumn  advances,  these  birds  collect  into  Hocks,  socr  . 
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which  they  leave  this  country.  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Kent, 
and  Hampshire  seem  to  ba  the  favourite  counties  of  the 
Stone  Curlew;  but  it  occurs,  though  rarely,  in  the  York- 
shire  Wolds,  higher  than  which  it  does  not  seem  to  go  in 
these  islsrids.  Mr.  Selby  says  thai  be  never  met  with  it  or 
heard  of  it  in  the  mora  northern  Bngliih  Bounties,  nor  in 
Scotland.  It  does  not  occur  in  Mr.  Thompson's  Irish  list 
in  the '  Zoological  Proceedings.' 

Utility  to  Man.— In  the  hands  of  •  good  cook  this  specie* 
is  a  delicate  bird  for  the  table. 

In  the  Portraits  d'Oyseaux,  the  following  quatrain  welt 
describe*,  the  bird  and  the  reason  for  the  name  given  to  il 
by  Belan  :— 


OF.LAND-    [Aland.] 

OKI.S  is  a  lordship,  with  the  title  of  a  principality,  in 
Lower  Silesia,  and  in  the  Prussian  government  of  Breelau. 
Together  with  the  principality  of  Oels  Bernatadt,  which  has 
Veil  united  with  it  ever  since  1743,  it  has  on  area  of  780 
square  miles,  above  90,000  inhabitants,  and  a  revenue  of 
Is.OUO/.  per  annum,  burdened  however  with  debt:  of  long 
hin nil ii)";.  Tito  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  and  produces  much 
(mtu,  Max,  fruit,  and  also  timber,  the  forests  being  very  exten- 
sive. Game  and  fish  ore  in  abundance.  The  chief  town, 
Obm. situated  in  51°  ib' N.lat  and -ITW&.  long.,  ina  plain 
mi  the  river  Oelsa,  has  a  population  of  6100  inhabitants, 
ivlio  carry  on  considerable  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths 
here  aro  likewise  extensive  breweries.  The  palace  or  nos- 
lo>,  in  which  there  is  a  Rood  library,  with  collection*  of 
vurksof  art  and  natural  history,  is  surrounded  with  i  " 
md  a  moat,  and  has  a  beautiful  park.  There  ate  it 
own  one  Roman  Catholic  and  5  Lutheran  churches,  3  hos- 
u'tals,  a  Lutheran  gymnasium,  admirable  establish  men  Is 
jr  the  poor,  an  institution  founded  in  1831  far  the  promo- 
.iin  of  morality  among  poor  country  girls,  a  theatre,  &e. 
["lie  principality  of  Oels,  after  the  death  of  the  last  duke, 
.'  harks  Frederic  of  Munsterberg  and  Oels,  in  1647,  came 
.  hi*  son-in-law  Duke  Silvius  Nimrod  of  Wiirtemberg, 
•  under  of  Iho  lino  of  WuTteraberg-Oele.  This  line  becom- 
»y  extinct  in  1 79.',  (he  principality  came,  through  his  only 
a  lighter  and  heiress  Sophia  Frcderica  Oharlottt,  to  her 
tisliaiul  Duka  Frederick  Augustus  of  Wiirtemberg;  and 
t'tcr  his  death,  in  180j,  to  his  nephew  Duke  Frederick 
V  illiam  of  Brunswick,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Qualm  Bras 
i  1*15,  the  succession  having  been  secured  lo  him  by  Fre- 
drick tho  Great  in  1735-  After  his  death  it  devolved  lo  his 
.lest  son  apd  successor  Charles,  who  In  1825  made  it  over 
>  his  brother  William,  who  still  possesses  it.  since  ha 
it  of  Brunswick  in  1699. 


CENANTHE,  a  pois/ 
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triers,  by  their  fruits  being,  by  the  contraction  of  the  rigid 
_-']i<'i'U,  strongly  compacted  into  heads  the  upper  side  of 
lii.-li  i-  mnncated  by  tho  stiff  straight  long  styles.  The 
ml*  have  on  each  face  five  convex  obtuse  ridges,  of  which 
io  marginal  ones  arc  a  little  the  largest. 
Tli>:  succwa  are  all  inhabitants  of  damp  meadows  or 
alory  places,  and  arc  common  in  Europe.  The  most  im- 
irtnut  is  (B.crarata,  an  inhabitant  of  ditches,  hanks  of 
ven,  and  similar  situations.  This  plant,  which  Dr.  Christi- 
ii  reckons  themost  energetic  ofthenarcotico-acrid  poisonous 
juts  of  its  class,  has  a  root  of  many  fleshy  fingers,  looking 
mclly  like  a  dahlia-rout  in  miniature,  but  abounding  in 
i  urn  n^o- coloured  fetid  juice,  which  is  also  plentiful  in 
her  part*  of  the  plant,  and  in  which  the  deleterious  qua- 
iirs  reside.  The  stem  crows  from  two  lo  five  feet  high, 
much  branched,  round,  and  hollow.  The  leaves  are 
'  u  'lark  shining  green,  doubly  pinnate,  with  wedge- 
iapoil  leaflets  variously  and  deeply  cut.  The  umbels 
■>  largo  and  convex,  of  many  general  and  a  still  greater 
lOilicr  of  partial  ravs.  The  bracts  of  the  involucre  are 
ri.ililo  in  number  and  size.  The  ftowcrsare  white,  tinged 
illi  purplo.  Cases  of  accidental  poisoning  with  this  plant, 
cm  sequence  of  its  roots  having  been  mistaken  for  ground- 
it-',  parsnips.  Sec,  by  ignorant  people,  are  common.  In 
iiioral  death  lakes  place  within  three  hours  and  a  half  of 
o  poison  having  boon  administered,  and  often  within  the 
-st  hour. 


CKn.Ml.r  ctwuts. 

(ENANTHE.    [Whewbab.) 

OESKL,  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  situaled  between  aS" 
and  60"  40'  N.  lat.  and  between  at"  46'  and  '23°  20'  B.  long., 
stretches  across  the  entranee  of  the  Gulf  of  Livonia,  or  Bay 
of  Riga.  It  extends  from  south  by  west  to  north  by  east 
about  45  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  about  2i  miles ;  a 
narrow  peninsula  extends  from  its  south -western  corner 
about  30  miles  soutbwatds.  The  area  of  the  island  Kills 
short  of  1200  square  miles:  in  extent  it  may  be  compared 
with  the  county  of  Stafford.  Tho  surface  is  uneven  and 
rocky,  but  it  is  covered  with  a  good  layer  of  vegetable  mould, 
and  accordingly  the  island  is  rather  fertile.  Tha  highest 
hills  do  not  appear  lo  exceed  2U0  feet  in  elevation.  The 
winters  are  much  less  severe  than  on  the  adjacent  con- 
tinent. The  island  produces  grain,  of  which  a  part  is  ex- 
ported, flax,  hemp,  and  a  little  tobacco-  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  island  is  used  as  pasture- grounds.  The 
inhabitants,  who  are  Bsthonians,  amount  to  more  than 
30,000-  The  island  belongs  to  the  government  of  Livonia, 
or  Riga,  of  which  it  constitutes  the  circle  of  Arensburg,  so 
called  from  the  principal  town,  which  is  situaled  ou  the 
southern  eoatt  of  the  island,  has  a  harbour  for  small 
vessels,  and  carries  on  some  trade  with  Riga  in  the  produce 
of  the  island.  The  population  is  about  1SU0.  Oosel  waa 
early  taken  possession  of  by  the  Danes,  who  ceded  it  to 
Sweden,  in  1645,  by  the  peace  of  Bromsebrii;  it  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  Bwedea  till  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  when  it  was  taken  by  Russia,  to  which  power  it 
was  finally  ceded,  in  1791, by  the  peace  of  Nystadt,  together 
with  Livonia.  The  position  of  this  island  across  the  en- 
trance of  the  Gulf  of  Livonia  renders  the  navigation  of  that 
gulf  dangerous  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring.  When 
western  or  north-western  winds  prevail,  the  ice  which  is 
brought  down  by  the  Diina  river,  being  prevented  from 
dispersing  in  the  sea,  is  accumulated  within  the  gulf,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  causes  loss  of  life  and  property. 

CBSO'PHAGUS,  or  gullet,  is  tha  canal  leading  from 
the  pharynx,  the  short  cavity  at  the  baok  of  the  mouth, 
to  the  stomach.  In  roan,  it  is  composed  of  two  layers  at 
muscular  fibres,  an  external  longitudinal  layer,  and  an  in' 
tenia],  composed  of  circular  fibres,  by  which  the  food  is  pro 
3F3 
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pelled  towards  the  stomach,  and  which  are  lined  by  a  layer 
of  soft  mucous  membrane  and  a  moderately  thick  cuticle 
continued  from  that  of  the  lips  and  mouth.  In  many  ani- 
mals its  interior  is  beset  with  numerous  firm  pointed  pro- 
cesses directed  towards  the  stomach  to  prevent  any  food 
that  has  passed  through  it  from  returning  into  the  mouth ; 
in  the  ruminants,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
means  by  which  the  partially  digested  food  is  brought  again 
to  the  mouth  for  the  chewing  o?  the  cud. 

(B'STRIDiS,  a  family  of  Dipterous  insects  of  the  section 
Athericera,  distinguished  by  the  proboscis  being  either  in  a 
rudimentary  state  or  wanting;  the  palpi  are  sometimes 
distinct  and  occasionally  wanting ;  the  antennae  are  short, 
enclosed  in  a  cavity  in  the  fore  part  of  the  head ;  the  third 
joint  is  usually  globular,  and  the  stylet  is  usually  dorsal ; 
the  abdomen  is  generally  large ;  the  wings  have  generally 
three  posterior  cells,  of  which  the  first  is  often  closed. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  definition  that  the  CEstri 
of  the  moderns  cannot  be  the  same  as  the  (Estrus  (olarpoQ) 
of  the  antient  Greeks,  a  fly,  which,  we  learn  from  Aristotle 
{Hist.  Anim.,  iv.  4,  &c),  Virgil  (Georgia,  iii.  148),  iElian, 
and  others,  is  armed  with  a  strong  tongue  (proboscis), 
pierces  the  hides  and  sucks  the  blood  of  quadrupeds,  and 
makes  a  peculiar  kind  of  harsh  humming  noise.  Mr. 
Bracy  Clark  states  that  the  (Estrus  bovi*  makes  no  noise 
whilst  flying,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  M'Leay  says,  '  the  (Estrus 
equi  is  also  silent  in  flying,  as  I  have  repeatedly  myself  ob- 
served.' The  absence  in  some  and  the  rudimentary  state 
of  the  proboscis  in  others  of  the  modern  CEstri  proves  that 
they  are  not  blood-suckers ;  and  this  fact  is  otherwise  at 
variance  with  the  description  given  by  the  antients,  their 
(Estri  having  a  strong  proboscis,  a  circumstance  which, 
connected  with  the  blood-sucking  habits  of  the  Tabanidce, 
another  family  of  Dipterous  insects,  induces  Mr.  M'Leay 
to  imagine  that  the  (Estrus  of  the  antients  belongs  to  that 
group.  An  ingenious  paper  on  this  subject,  by  the  gentle- 
man last  mentioned,  will  be  found  in  the  14th  volume  of 
the  '  Linn&an  Transactions.9 

The  modern  (Estridce  are  certain  flies  (whose  larvae  are 
well  known  by  the  name  of  bots)  which  deposit  their  eggs 
on  the  body  of  various  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  so  that  the 
larva  when  hatched  shall  find  itself  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  its  appropriate  food,  either  in  the  hide  of  the  animal,  in 
its  stomach,  or  elsewhere.  Each  species  of  (Estrus,  almost 
invariably  confines  its  attacks  to  a  certain  species  of 
quadruped,  and  finds  its  nutriment  in  the  same  part  or 
nearly  the  same  part  of  that  quadruped;  from  this  cir- 
cumstance the  species  are  often  named  after  the  animal  of 
which  each  is  a  parasite. 

The  larva)  of  the  CEstri  are  usually  of  a  conical  form, 
and  the  segments  of  the  body  are  generally  furnished 
with  spines ;  the  organs  of  respiration  are  situated  at  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  body,  which  is  the  largest ;  the 
mouth,  which  is  situated  at  the  opposite  extremity,  in  some 
consists  of  soft  mamilloe,  whilst  in  those  species  which  de- 
rive their  nutriment  in  the  stomach  of  an  animal  or  in  such 
a  situation  that  they  would  be  liable  to  be  dislodged,  the 
mouth  is  furnished  with  two  hooks  for  prehension ;  these 
hooks  are  curved  outwards,  so  that  when  once  inserted  they 
retain  their  hold  without  any  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
insect. 

These  larva?  are  divided  by  Latreille,  according  to  the 
situations  which  they  inhabit,  into  cutaneous,  cervical,  and 
gastric,  as  some  live  in  the  tumours  formed  on  the  skin, 
others  in  some  part  of  the  interior  of  the  head  of  the  animal 
attacked  by  them,  and  the  last  in  the  stomach.  '  The  eggs 
of  the  first,'  says  Latreille,  'are  deposited  by  the  parent 
under  the  skin,  by  means  of  a  squamous  ovipositor,  com- 
posed of  four  tubes  fitting  one  within  the  other,  and  armed 
at  the  end  with  hooks  and  two  other  appendages.  This 
instrument  is  formed  by  the  last  annuli  of  the  abdomen. 
These  lame  are  not  compelled  to  change  their  domicile, 
finding  themselves,  when  hatched,  in  the  midst  of  the  puru- 
lent matter  on  which  they  feed.  The  ova  of  the  others  are 
simply  deposited,  and  glued  to  various  parts  of  the  skin, 
either  in  the  vicinity  of  the  natural  cavities  into  which  the 
larva*  afterwards  penetrate  and  take  up  their  abode,  or  on 
those  spots  which  the  animal  is  in  the  habit  of  licking,  by 
which  means  the  larva?  are  conveyed  by  the  tongue  into 
the  mouth,  whence  they  are  carried  with  the  food  into  the 
stomach,  to  the  coats  of  which  they  attach  themselves.'  Mr. 
Bracy  Clark  thinks  the  food  of  these  is  most  probably  the 
chyle,  which,  being  nearly  pure  aliment,  may  go  wholly  to 


the  composition  of  their  bodies,  without  any  excrement 
tious  residue.  When  full  grown,  they  pass  with  the  digettri 
food,  and  falling  to  the  ground,  they  seek  some  convem-  v. 
retreat,  in  which  they  assume  the  pupa  state  and  undu*  ■ 
their  final  transformation.  A  detailed  account  of  the  ha-  • 
of  several  of  the  species  of  CEstri  will  be  found  in  i. 
article  Bots. 

In  the  most  modern  work  on  dipterous  insects*  the  f  ■'• 
lowing  seven  genera  are  enumerated  as  belonging  to  i.  - 
family  (Estridce. 

Genus  1.  Cuterebra  (Clark).  Distinguishing  cbara<trr*. 
head  somewhat  swollen  in  front ;  buccal  cavity  trtangu  .-- 
proboscis  very  small  and  retractile;  third  joint  of  tlw 
tenna  ovate ;  stylet  plumose ;  joints  of  the  tarsi  prov/:-  f 
with  tolerably  large  pads.  Two  species  of  this  genu  ~  *. 
found  in  North  America,  the  Cuterebra  cunicuJi  an!  •". 
buccata;  their  larva*  are  parasites  on  the  hares  and  rabt.U. 
A  third  species  is  found  in  Cayenne,  the  C.  ephippium. 

2.  Hypoderma  (Clark)  has  the  proboscis  indistinct 
small  Y-shaped  buccal  opening;  no  distinct  palpi;  »': 
third  joint  of  the  antenna  is  very  short  and  transverse  T  • 
this  genus  belongs  the  (Estrus  which  attacks  the  ox  tHr-  - 
derma  bovis),  the  larva  of  which  lives  in  the  hide  of  \l.i. 
animal. 

3.  (Edemagena.     This  genus  has  the  buccal   oper  * , 
linear,  and  enlarged  above ;  it  has  no  proboscis ;  the  :  * 
palpi  are  placed  near  together  and  are  two-jointed,  t 
second  joint  is  large,  orbicular,  and  compressed ;  the  •  I   - 
and  pads  of  the  tarsi  are  large.    Only  one  species  cf  : 
genus  is  known,  the    (Edemagena  tarandi,  and   th.«    • 
found  in  Lapland.    The  female  fly  deposits  her  eggs  on  t 
back  of  the  rein-deer,  and  the  larvco  live  in  the  hide  of  t .-  • 
animal. 

4.  Cephenemyia   has  a  very  small  rounded  proU  -.- 
above  which  the  palpi  are  inserted  close  together ;  ibex 
two-jointed,  and  the  second  joint  is  globular;   the  tf  t 
joint  of  the  antenna?  is  compressed,  and  the  stylet  t~   . 
serted  at  its  base.    The  body  is  broad  and  rounded.     '  *  - 
phenemyia  trompe  is  found  in  Lapland;  its  larva  lire* 
the  frontal  sinus  of  the  rein-deer.     Since  the  same  t 
however  is  found  in  Saxony,  where  there  are  no  rein- Jr~:  - 
the  larva  must  find  its  nutriment  likewise  in  some  * ;. . 
animal. 

5.  Cephalemyia.    In  this  genus  the  body  is  but  span- «  * 
clothed  with  hair,  the  head  is  very  large  and  rountlc-J 
front ;  there  are  no  cheek  cavities ;  the  palpi  are  want  •  - 
or  at  least  are  only  represented  by  two  small  tubercles ;  : 
stylet  of  the  antenna  is  apical;  the  wings  have  two  posit*.  - 
cellules. 

But  one  species  of  this  genus  is  recorded,  the  CX  -> 
lomyia  ovis.  The  female  fly  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  ntc*  . 
the  sheep,  and  the  larvsB  live  in  the  famtalsinus, 

6.  Colax.    Here  there  are  likewise  no  buccal  ca\  r    - 
the  antenna)  are  distant  from  each  other  and  inserted  r> 
the  eyes,  the  stylet  is  terminal ;  the  wings  have  four  p.  - 
terior  cellules;   the   first  posterior  cellule  ia  shori 
open,  the  third  is  closed,  and  the  anal  is  long. 

The  only  species  hitherto  discovered  belonging  t 
genus  is  found  in  Brazil ;  its  habits  are  unknown.    1 1 
the  Colax  macula  of  Wiedemann. 

7.  (Estrus,    This  generic  name  is  now  confined  to  » 
species  of  the  (Estridce  as  have  no  buccal  cavity;  the  7- 
wanting,  or  represented  only  by  minute  tubercle* ; 
wings  are  decumbent,  and  have  the  first  posterior  c*. '. 
entirely  open. 

To  this  genus  belongs  the  (Estrus  whose  larva  or  b- 
found  in  the  stomach  of  the  horse,  the  (Estrus  mo.    T 
larva?  of  two  other  species  ((Estrus  h&rnorrhoiaab*  - 
(Estrus  salutaris)  are  also  found  in  the  «toww»-h  «_t   - 
horse. 

The  (Estrus  pecorum  (a  species  found  in  Sweden X.  «  * 
in  the  larva  state,  is  found  in  the  intestines  of  the  ox. 

The  larva  of  another  species,  the  (Estrus  nasaiu*  »  •* 
to  live  in  the  oesophagus  of  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  a . 
the  Btag,  and  the  goat 

(ETA,  MOUNT.    [Grbkcx;  Thessaly.J 

CETHRA,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genua  of  Bract  vr.- 
Crustaceans,  placed  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  as  the  re?«-r^ 
tative  of  his  first  division  (Canceriens  &yptopode*y 
tribe  Cancerians  ;  and  indeed  his  Cryptopod  Cancer mr*  _ 
composed  of  this  genus  sojely.    Latreille  made  <2*e*-^  J 

••'HUtoir*  Nftfturalte  d«s  Instctot   niptfa*'  by  II. 

volumes,  forming  put  of  the  •  Suite  k  Bum.' 
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the  king  becomes  entitled  to  take  possession  of  the  property 
of  the  deceased. 

OFFICE.  HOLY  (Sanctum  Oflcium),  is  the  name  of  an 
ecclesiastical  tribunal  established  in  the  thirteenth  century 
by  popes  Honorius  III.,  Gregory  IX.,  and  Innocent  IV.,  to 
try  heretics,  blasphemers,  apostates,  relapsed  Jews  or  Mo- 
hammedans, witches  and  wizards,  poly^amists,  and  other 
persons  charged  with  infractions  of  the  canons  of  the 
Church.  The  judges  of  this  court  were  called  inquisitors, 
whence  the  tribunal  itself  has  been  commonly  styled  the 
•  Holy  Inquisition.'  The  name  of  inquisitors,  or  inquirers 
after  heretics,  appears  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Theodosius  I., 
who,  by  his  constitution  against  the  Manichesans  and  other 
heretics,  a.d.  382,  after  adjudging  the  punishment  of  death 
for  several  aggravated  cases  of  heresy,  directs  that  *  Inquisi- 
tores  ad  conquirendos  et  eruendos  hereticos'  be  appointed 
by  the  prefect  of  the  Prsetorium.  (C*xkx  Theoaorianut, 
Gothf\fredit  xvi.,  tit.  5,  lex  9.)  This  is  the  first  law  under 
the  Christian  emperors  by  which  the  punishment  of  death 
is  awarded  for  heresy.  Constantino  had  only  sentenced  the 
Arians  to  banishment,  though  ho  threatened  to  punish  with 
death  those  who  should  retain  and  make  use  of  the  books  of 
Anus.  The  subsequent  law  of  Honorius,  a.d.  398,  expels 
from  the  towns  the  'Clerioi'  or  priests  of  the  Montanists 
and  JSunomians,  and  if  they  persist  in  bringing  people  toge- 
ther, it  banishes  them  for  life.  It  further  orders  their  books 
to  be  burnt,  and  condemns  all  persons  who  are  found  to 
conceal  them  to  be  beheaded.  (Cod.  Theod.,  xvi.,  tit.  6, 1. 
34.)  Two  more  constitutions  or  laws  of  Honorius  (51  and 
56  of  the  same  book  and  title  in  the  Theodosian  Code) 
threaten  with  proscription  and  death  those  who  publicly 
pro foss  ce r t a i  n  heresies.  These  are  the  oldest  laws  on  record 
which  make  heresy  a  capital  crime ;  but  it  ought  to  be  ob- 
served, that  there  is  no  law  in  the  whole  Theodosian  Code 
which  subjects  heretics  in  general  to  the  pain  of  death,  that 
punishment  being  reserved  for  the  leaders,  those  who  col- 
lected assemblages  of  people,  made  proselytes,  and  preached 
or  spread  certain  heterodox  doctrines  specified  and  con- 
demned by  the  laws.  The  trial  and  punishment  in  all  such 
cases  were  left  to  the  civil  magistrate. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  Theodosius  I.  there  had  been  per- 
secutions of  Arians  by  the  Orthodox,  and  vice  versa1 ,  carried 
on  through  the  violence  of  individuals ;  but  there  was  no 
specific  law  making  heresy  a  capital  offence.  Towards  the 
heal  hens  the  case  was  diiferent.  Constantius  (a.d.  353)  had 
forbidden  heathen  sacrifices  under  pain  of  death.  Theodo- 
sius I.  confirmed  that  law,  and  Theodosius  II.,  after  remitting 
the  capital  penalty  (a.d.  423),  put  it  in  force  ai^ain  in  426. 
(Gothofredus,  De  Statu  Patranorum.)  Most  of  the  earlier 
fathers,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Lactantius,  Hilarius,  Ambrose, 
and  Gregory  Nazianzenus,  and  even  Athanasius,  openly  dis- 
claim violence  as  a  means  of  enforcing  unity  and  obedience  to 
the  Church.  Chrysostom  and  Augustin  however  think  that 
heretics  ought  to  be  prevented  from  holding  assemblies, 
and  ought  to  be  confined  or  banished,  but  not  put  to  death. 
But  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  heretics  of  those 
times,  the  Arians  and  Donatists  in  particular,  constituted 
political  factions  which  rebelled  against  the  authority  of  the 
state,  murdered  their  antagonists,  demolished  thoir  houses, 
and  committed  all  sorts  of  violence,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
letters  of  August  in. 

The  first  person  on  record  who  was  juridically  condemned 
and  put  to  death  for  heresy  is  Priscillianus,  the  leader  of  a 
sect  in  Spam,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  Two 
Spanish  bishops,  one  of  whom  was  called  ldacius,  accused 
Priscillianus,  with  two  other  priests  or  bishops,  before  a 
council  held  at  Bordeaux,  a.d.  385.     Priscillianus  appealed 
to  the  emperor  Maximus,  Mho  had  assumed  the  imperial 
purple  in  Gaul,  and  who  was  then  residing  at  Treves,  whi- 
ther Priscillianus  and  his  friends  were  taken,  being  followed 
by   their    prosecutor    ldacius.     Martin,  bishop    of   Tours, 
interceded    in   their  behalf;  but  after  his  departure  from 
Treves,  Miximus  entrusted  Evodius.  the  prefect  of  the  Prro- 
torium,  with  the  trial  of  the  accused,  and  upon  his  report 
Maximus  condemned  them  to  be  beheaded.     This  novelty 
vas  generally  censured,  and  Amhrotc  and  Martin  of  Tours 
strongly  reprobated  the  part  which  ldacius  had  acted,  and 
which   they  characterised    as    unbecoming   the    episcopal 
character.     The  confluence  was,  that  ldacius  was  excora- 
muni'MUd,  and  died  in  r\ile. 

Jusiiman,  in  the  fir-t  bo  <k  of  his  Code,  in  which  he  treats 
of  t»io  Catholic  faith,  and  defines  its  etecd  according  to  the 
AH  four  general  councils,  of  NicaBa,  Constantinople,  Ephe- 1 


am,  and  Ctlehedon,  forbid*  pwbli*  disputations  upon  d  $■ 
mas,  and  enact*  several  penalties  against  heretic**  Jc   >. 
and  apostates.  In  the  1 31st  No  vet,  U>e  two  emperor  uw: 
'  We  receive  the  doctrines  of  the  four  Holy  Synods  a*  . 
Divine  Scriptures*  and  their  Canons  we  observe  a*  la? 
Thus  the  orthodox  creed,  a*  expounded  in  the  four  cvur *    . 
became  the  law  of  the  empire,  an  empire  which  wa»  : 
administered  despotically,  gad  dissent  from  that  creed  * 
an  offence  against  the  buy.    From  this  principle  the  wli 
penal  code  against  heretics  was  derived.     But  for  *cv  . 
centuries  after,  cases  of  heresy  were  tried  and  penr  ' 
awarded  by  the  ordinary  courts,  as  the  bishops  had  • 
then  any  temporal  jurisdiction.    In  course  of  time  ho-*  -  •  . 
councils  interfered,  and  after  condemning  particular  ;>". 
as  heretical  specified  in  some  instances  the  punish  me:  *.- 
oe  indicted  upon  heretics,  Jews,  and  apostates.     [Jl-.- 
It  become  the  practice  for  the  bishops  to  examine  t..  .• 
cn§ed,  and  decide  whether  there  were  sufficient  gr 
for  the  charge  of  heresy  against  them;  if  the  ch/rj.   •   - 
proved,  they  were  to  admonish  them,  and  convince  t: 
of  their  errors,  after  which,  if  the  accused  remain.. . 
d urate,  the  bishop  handed  them  over  to  the  secular  c.  . 
'  Heretici  perseverantes  in  crrore  relinquantur  Curia?  ^ 
laris  judicio.'  (Council  of  Tarracona,  a.d.  124*2.)     A:* '. 
law  of  Las  Partidas,  which  is.  still  the  fundamental  <•• 
Spain,  promulgated  in  1258,  says:    'Heretics  may  u  -  - 
cused  by  any  one  of  the  people  before  the  respective  I;  ; 
or  his  vicar,  who  must  examine  and  interrogate  them  i. 
the  various  articles  of  the  faith,  and  if  they  find  Uu.: : 
erf  in  them  or  in  any  other  thing  which  the  cbu. 
Home  commands  to  be  believed  and  observed,  he  tuu*;  • 
deavour  to  convert  them  and  make  them  forsake  their  v. 
by  means  of  good  arguments  and  mild  words     Aud  v. 
the  penitents  havp  acknowledged  their  belief,  they  are  i . 
reconciled  tq  the  ctjurch  and  be  forgiven.     But  if  it  -  •  t 
pens  that  they  will  not  forsake  their  errors,  the  bUhop  n 
convict  them  as  heretics,  and  then  hand  them  over  i~>  * 
secular  or  jay  judces/    Jhts  lay  judges  however  were  ' 
mere  executors  of  the  episcopal  verdict :  they  examined  * . 
nroceedings,  and  haying  convinced  themselves  of  their  r?^  .- 
larity,  they  awarded  the  penalty.    By  a  clause  of  the  s>i:i^ 
law  of  Las  Pallidas,  '  the  property  of  those  who  are  c. :  - 
demned  as  heretics,  or  who  die  in  the  heretical  belie  t  1  .- 
longs  to  their  children  or  ot^er  descendant*.'    The  princ.;   - 
of  confiscation  is  here  not  recognised.     This  was  m  :  .. 
kingdom  of  Castile;  tjut  in  ^ragon,  France,  and  Iu.\.  a 
diiferent  process  was  Introduced  by  means   of  the  Is  ^.- 
sition. 

In  the  council  of  the  Lateran,  convoked  at  Rome  in  I.  : 
by  Jnnocent  Jtl.,  new  and  severe  enactments  wen:  nu 
agamst  heretics,  but  the  cognizance  of  matters  of  he  : 
was  left  to  the  ordinaries  or  bishops.   But  some  years  U:  - 
this  time,  Innocent  himself,  of  his  own  authority,  h~i  >, 
a  commission,  consisting  of  two  legates*  who  were  0>te.< 
monks,  accompanied  by  subordinate  priests  and  office r%  :  . 
the  south  of  France,  in  order  to  extirpate  the  here*}  o! 
Albigenses.    These  legates  acted  independently  of  it*  '. 
bishops ;  they  held  their  own  court,  before  which  they  *    . 
moned,  by  the  authority  of  the  pope,  individuals  accu>. . 
heresy,  and  condemned,  and  indicted  penalties,  and  t 
capital  punishments.    Dominic  de  Guzman,  the  fUmi:-. 
the  order  of  Dominicans,  was  one  of  the  most  aealou*  a.*     . 
of  this   commission,  the   members  of  which  went  c-     . 
Inquisitors.    This  however  was  only  a  temporary  and  . 
commission. 

In  1208,  Peter  de  Castelnau,  one  of  the  legate^  wh* 
become  obnoxious  for  his  severity,  was  murdered  near  1  • 
louse,  and  Innocent  was  so  exasperated,  that  h*  pre* 
a  crusade  against  tlje  Albigenses,  which,  after  a  long  **- 
gle,  ended  in  thqjr  extermination.     [A  licenses/;     i:  ■ 
norius  III.,  the  successor  of  Innocent,  issued  new  prv<  :* . 
against  heretics,   which  were   enforced    by   the    trnij- 
Frederic  II.  in  three  constitutions,  or  laws,  dated  Pa*  .a. 
1224,  by  which  he  condemned  impenitent  heretics,  to  -V 
and  those  who  repented  to  perpetual  imprisonment.     1: 
year  1228  a  severe  penal  law  against  heretics  was  *•: . 
in  the  city  of  Milan  by  Cardinal  Godfrey  of  St.  Maik,  - 
legate,  with  the  consent  of  the  archbishop  and  the  j* 
it  was  to  the  effect  that  'no  heretic  should  be  allow^i  •• 
main  in  the  state  of  Milan;  that  any  person  might  \.\\  • 
on  a  heretic  and  bring  him  before  the  inag:'s:ra-.i^ 
those  who  were  convicted  as  heretics  by  the  Keolc  .  .- 
Court  should  be  executed  by  the  prartor  within  ua  *. 
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required  her  acquiescence,  and  accordingly  she  solicited,  by 
means  of  her  ambassador  at  Rome,  a  Papal  bull,  authorising 
the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  kingdom  of 
Castile.    The  bull,  despatched  from  Rome  in  November, 
1478,  authorised  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  appoint  two  or 
three  bishops  or  other  dignitaries  of  the  church,  aged  at 
least  forty  years,  of  irreproachable  character,  graduates  in 
theology  and  the  canon  law,  who  were  to  be  commissioned 
to  seek  after  and  discover,  throughout  the  dominions  of  the 
Spanish  sovereigns,  all  apostates,  heretics,  and  their  abet- 
tors, with  full  power  to  proceed  against  them  according  to 
law  and  custom.   Isabella  however  suspended  the  execution 
of  the  bull  for  two  years,  desiring  at  the  same  time  that 
measures  of  persuasion  should  be  adopted  to  warn  the 
relapsed  converts  of  their  error  and  of  their  danger.    A 
catechism  was  composed  expressly  for  them,  and  several 
pamphlets  against  Judaism  were    issued.     In  1480  the 
Cortes  of  Castile  assembled  at  Toledo,  and  passed  several 
restrictive  measures  against  the  Jews,  with  the  view  of 
checking  their  intercourse  with  the  Christians.    Nothing 
however  was  said  in  that  assembly  about  the  Inquisition. 
At  last,  in  September,  1480,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who 
were  then  staying  at  Medina  del  Campo,  appointed  two 
Dominicans  as  inquisitors,  with  an  assessor  and  a  fiscal 
attorney ;    and  on  the  9th  of  October  a  royal  order  was 
despatched  to  the  governors  of  provinces  to  furnish  the  new 
inquisitors  and  their  retinue  with  everything  necessary  for 
their  journey  to  Seville ;  and  at  the  same  time  their  privi- 
leges were  declared,  which  were  the  same  as  those  granted 
by  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  to  the  inquisitors  in  Italy  in  the 
thirteenth  century.    The  inquisitors  established  their  court 
in  the  Dominican  convent  of  St.  Paul  of  Seville,  whence,  on 
the  2nd  of  January,  1481,  they  issued  their  first  edict,  by  which 
they  ordered  the  arrest  of  several '  new  Christians/  as  they 
wore  styled,  who  were  strongly  suspected  of  heresy,  and 
the  sequestration  of  their  property,  denouncing  the  pain  of 
excommunication  against  those  who  favoured  or  abetted 
them.     The  number  of  prisoners  soon  became  so  great, 
that  the  Dominican  convent  not  being  large  enough  to 
contain  thorn,  the  court  was  removed  to  the  castle  of  Triana, 
in  a  suburb  of  Seville.  The  inquisitors  issued  another  edict, 
bv  which  they  ordered  every  person,  under  pain  of  mortal 
sin  and  excommunication,  to  inform  against  those  who  had 
relapsed  into  the  Jewish  faith  or  rites,  or  who  gave  reason 
for  suspecting  them  of  being  relapsed,  specifying  numerous 
indications  by  which  they  might  be  known.     Sentences  of 
death  soon  followed;  and  in  the  course  of  that  year,  1481, 
2t)tf  now  Christians  were  burnt  alive  in  the  city  of  Seville, 
ttOOO  in  other  parts  of  Andalusia,  and  17,000  were  subjected 
to  various   penalties.     The  property  of  those  who  were 
executed,  which  was  considerable,  was  confiscated.     (Ma- 
riana, Wat  d?  Jufxina,  b.  24,  ch.  17.)     The  terror  excited 
by  those  executions  caused  a  vast  number  of  new  Christians 
to  enilgrato :  soveral  who  were  condemned  as  contumacious 
repaired  to  Rome,  and  appealed  to  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  against 
thu  inquisitors.  The  pope  wrote  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in 
January,  1482,  complaining  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  two 
hiquiuitors  appointed  by  them,  revoking  the  authority  which 
ho  had  given  to  their  majesties  to  appoint  other  inquisitors,  and 
rutfervingthat  right  to  himself)  which  he  exercised  by  a  brief 
in  the  following  February.  Among  these  new  appointments 
Wtti  that  of  the  afterwards  famous  Torquemada.  Queen  Isabella 
now  wrote  to  the  pope,  requesting  him  to  give  a  permanent 
and  fixed  form  to  the  new  tribunal,  and  to  make  its  judg- 
ments definitive  without  appeal  to  Rome,  complaining  at 
the  same  time  that  she  was  accused  of  doing  all  that  she 
had  done  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  faith,  for  the  sake  of  the 
confiscations  which  follow  the  condemnations.    The  pope 
laid  the  proposal  of  Isabella  before  a  committee  of  Spanish 
cardinals  and  bishops  who  were  then  at  Rome,  and  among 
whom  was  Rodrigo  ae  Borja,  afterwards  pope  Alexander  VI. 
By  their  advice  Sixtus  IV.  despatched  a  brief  to  Isabella, 
appointing  Man  ri que,  archbishop  of  Seville,  to  be  apostolic 
judge  of  appeal  for  all  Spain,  with  power  to  decide  on  all 
appeals  from  the  judgments  of  the  Inquisition.    By  several 
other  briefs,  directed  to  the  various  archbishops  of  Spain, 
the  pope  gave  them  the  power  and  regulated  the  manner 
of  appointing  the  ordinary  inquisitors  in  the  various  dioceses. 
Notwithstanding  these  measures,  appeals  from  Spain  con- 
*d  to  be  received  at  Rome ;  and  the  pope  again  wrote, 
gust  of  the  same  year,  to  the  archbishop  of  Seville, 
the  proceedings  against  several  individuals  to  be 
and  recommending  mildness  and  moderation* 
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This  recommendation  however  had  no  effect.     8oon  afttr. 
the  pope  appointed  Thomas  de  Torquemada,  pnor  of  t.v 
Dominican  convent  of  Segovia,  to  the  new  durnity  of    i 
quisitor-general  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile;  and  by  artot-  - 
brief,  dated  17th  October,  1483,  he  made  him  likewi>*  .  - 

3uisitor-general  of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  with  full  jur  * 
iction  over  all  other  inquisitors  in  Spain  and  its  depend*?.' 
cies.    Uis  powers  were  confirmed  by  Innocent  VlII.. 
February,  1486.    Torquemada  chose  for  his  assessors  »   . 
councillors  two  jurists,  J.  Gutierrez  and  Tristan  de  Med  r.i 
he  created  four  subordinate  courts,  at  Seville,  Cordoba,  J  at? , 
and  Villa  Real;    the  last  was  soon  after  trmnsfinrrH  ♦. 
Toledo.    The  Dominican  monks,  who  had  been  appctc'* . 
inquisitors  by  the  pope  in  February,  1482,  at  first  tefu«H  • . 
submit  to  the  authority  of  Torquemada,  but   they  fir-    - 
yielded.    Ferdinand  at  the  same  time  appointed  a  r  . .: 
council  of  the  supreme  Inquisition, '  Consejo  de  la  Sop.--,  a 
Inquisicion,'  of  which  the  grand-inquisitor  was  preside?!   .' 
right  and  for  life,  and  a  bishop  and  two  doctors-at-law  «t-- 
councillors.    The  councillors  had  a  deliberative  vote  ir.  a 
matters  of  civil  law,  but  the  president  alone  jodgrd    . 
matters  which  concerned  the  canon  or  ecclesiastical  lav 

Torouemada  and  his  two  assessors  framed  the  o in- 
laws of  the  new  tribunal,  which  were  styled  *  Instruct.     •„ 
and  were  partly  based  on  the  older  '  Directattam  Ice  ~ 
torum*  of  Eymeric    Being  sanctioned  by  a  junta  of  tL~  .- 
quisitors  of  the  four  courts  which  he  had  established  .- 
of  the  royal  councillors,  the  instructions,  consisting  of  „• 
articles,  were  promulgated  at  Seville,   the  29th  Oci  •     • 
1 484.    They  are  given  at  length  by  Llorente,  in  the  ••  - 
chapter  of  his  History.    New  articles  were  added  to  r» 
in  1488  and  1498,  and  lastly  the  inquisitor-general  Va!. 
in  1561,  compiled  a  new  series  of  ordinances  in  81  art.-    - 
which  regulated  ever  after  the  practice  and  proceedi:^ 
the  Spanish  Inquisition.    They  are  also  given  by  LW* ' 
in  the  22nd  chapter  of  his  work.    They  are  substar.! 
the  same  as  those  already  noticed  as  being  in  prac!i> 
the  old  Inquisition,  but  are  more  minute,  and  rather  rr 
unfavourable  to  the  accused.    By  the  old  practice,  f  .- 
stance,  the  names  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  -*    • 
in  many  cases  communicated  to  the  accused,  to  whom  * 
were  of  great  use  for  his  defence.    Confiscation  of  ih« 
perty  of  those  who  were  condemned  was  not  general  M 
forced  under  the  old  practice,  and  this  was  more  parti n*' 
the  case  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  a  circumstance  v 
explains  the  resistance  of  the  Aragonese,  among  wK-xu  •: 
old  or  delegate  Inquisition  had  been  established  f  r    - 
turies,  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  Inquisition  as  ;• 
tuted  by  Torquemada. 

Another  important  characteristic  of  the  new  Spanish  I . 
sition  was  its  compact  organization  and  independence 
other  authorities.  The  inquisitor-general  was  appoint*-  '■ 
life ;  he  was  proposed  by  the  king  and  approved  by  tht  ; 
He  appointed  all  other  inquisitors  under  nim,  as  veil  *~ 
tors  and  other  agents.  He  had  full  and  discretionary  \+  w  * 
the  papal  bulls  in  all  matters  of  heresy.    The  grand  m 
tor,  being  thus  placed  as  a  distinct  power  between  tbr  « 
and  the  pope,  was  in  reality  independent  of  both.     rl»— 
refuse  to  submit  to  those  papal  decretals  and  bolls  mh.. 
did  not  approve,  by  alleging  that  they  infrinsped  up* 
rights  of  the  Spanish  monarchy;  and  he  could   K  - 
evade  the  king's  ordinances,  by  alleging  the  papa!   ' 
which  forbade  the  inquisitors  to  tamper  with   the*- 
power  under  pain  of  excommunication.      Aaou; 
proofs  of  this  assumed  irresponsibility,  one  of  the  str  - 
is  the  famous  trial  of  Carranza,  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
reign  of  Philip  II.,  who  had  attended  Charles  V.  at  St.  \ 
in  his  last  moments,  and  whom  neither  the  briefs  of  thr 
Pius  IV.  nor  the  remonstrances  of  the  prelates  aseen. 
at  the  council  of  Trent  could  save  from  being  cot 
in  the  prisons  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  for  more 
seven  years,  without  a  termination  of  his  trial ;  and  v  \ 
last  pope  Pius  V.  demanded  of  the  Spanish  inquisiu  ? 
of  the  king,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  that  the  * 
bishop  and  the  papers  of  his  trial  should  be  sent  to  K 
all  sorts  of  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  «i 
ture  and  his  final  acquittal  by  the  pope.   After  ih# 
of  Pius  V.  new  proceedings  were  commenced  in  Sfi 
prove  the  archbishop  guilty  of  heresy,  and  on  the  ii.f.  - 
tion  being  transmitted  to  Rome,  Gregory  XIII.,  who  ha  £ 
ceeded  Pius  V.,  was,  though  with  evident  reluctaac^ 
duced  to  declare,  on  the  14th  April,  1576,  that  the    ■ 
bishop  of  ToledQ  was  strongly  suspected 
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the  Huguenots,  but  their  jurisdiction  was  nonexclusive,  as 
the  parliament  also  took  cognizance  of  the  crime  of  heresy, 
besides  which  the  king  appointed  special  commissioners  for 
the  same  purpose.  (Histoire  du  Parlement  de  Paris,  ch.  2 1 .) 
But  the  authority  of  the  Inquisition  was  totally  abolished 
in  France  as  soon  as  tolerance  was  established  by  the  Edit 
de  Nantes  under  Henri  IV.,  which  allowed  the  Protestants 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  for  tolerance  and  the  Inquisi- 
tion could  not  possibly  exist  together ;  and  although  Louis 
XIV.  afterwards  revoked  that  edict  and  persecuted  the 
Protestants,  he  did  it  by  means  of  the  secular  power,  and 
took  care  not  to  allow  the  introduction  into  his  kingdom  of  an 
ecclesiastical  tribunal  which  would  encroach  upon  his  own 
sovereign  authority.  But  he  advised  his  grandson  Philip 
V.f  whom  he  placed  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  to  maintain  the 
InquiMtion  as  a  means  of  ensuring  the  tranquillity  of  that 
kingdom. 

Sixtus  V.,  in  1588,  having  distributed  the  cardinals  into 
fifteen  congregations  or  boards,  made  that  which  was  styled 

*  Holy  Roman  and  Universal  Inquisition*  to  consist  of  twelve 
cardinals  with  several  prelates  as  assessors,  including  the 
Master  of  the  sacred  palace,  several  monks  with  the  title  of 
•consultors,'  besides  other  clergymen  and  lawyers  called 

*  qualificatory*  whose  business  it  was  to  prepare  the  cases. 
This  is  the  Inquisition  which  still  subsists  at  Rome,  but  its 
jurisdiction  does  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Papal 
State,  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  its  powers  are 
exercised  with  considerable  leniency  and  caution.  Pius  VII., 
after  bis  restoration,  is  said  to  have  abolished  the  use  of  the 
torture. 

The  Roman  Inquisition  watches  more  particularly  over 
the  conduct  of  the  clergy,  and  has  also  the  censorship  of 
the  press  and  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  works.  Pro- 
vincial inquisitors  reside  at  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  other 
towns  of  the  Papal  State,  which  is  now  the  only  country  in 
which  the  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Office  still  remains. 

In  Germany  and  in  Poland,  the  Inquisition  has  long  since 
ceased  to  exist.  In  Spain  it  was  suppressed,  fiist  by  a  de- 
cree of  Napoleon,  dated  Chamartin,  4  December,  1808,  as 
•_  ne reaching  upon  the  rights  of  the  sovereign,  •  attentoire  a 
|;»  totnerainete.'  This  decree  however  was  only  enforced  in 
ihost!  parts  of  the  monarchy  which  were  occupied  by  the 
Fundi. 

On  the  12th  February,  1813,  the  extraordinary  Cortes  of 
Spam  assembled  at  Cadiz  definitively  suppressed  the  In- 
q.. i*it ion,  as  being  incompatible  with  the  new  political  con- 
*»  u  iiium  of  the  monarchy.  At  the  same  time  they  restored 
lo  the  bUhops  the  exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
in  cases  of  heresy.  An  interesting  abstract  of  tbe  long 
debate  which  took  place  upon  this  important  question  is 
given  by  Agustin  de  Arguelles,  in  chapters  x.  and  xi.  of  his 
'  Examon  Hislorico  de  la  Reforma  Const itucional,'  8vo., 
London,  183J. 

Feidinand  VII.,  after  his  restoration,  re-established  the 
Inquisition  by  an  ordinance  of  the  21st  July,  1S14,  and  ap- 
pointed the  bishop  of  Almeria  inquisitor-general.     In  this 
art   Ferdinand  stated  to  the  people  that  one  of  his  objects 
in  re-establishing  the  Inquisition  was  *  to  repress  the  mis- 
ch.ef  occasioned  to  the  national  faith  by  the  presence  of 
the  lh/'Mgn  troops  which  were  not  Catholic,'  including  of" 
course    his   allies    the    English,  who    had   been  the  chief  i 
means  of  restoring  him  lo    the    throne.     The  new  inqui- 
biior-general  published  an  edict,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1815,  in  j 
vlii'b,   alter  deploring  the  progress  of  infidelity  and  the 
corruption  of  nunals,  he  proposes  to  employ  against  these 
evils  not  the  fiery  zeal  of  those  apostles  who  would  have  I 
called  down  the  lire   of  heaven    upon    Samaria,   but    the  j 
milder  spirit  of  their  Divine  Master,  and  he  exhorts  all  ' 
offenders  against  the  laws  of  the  Holy  Office  to  come  and  ' 
acknowledge  their  errors  before  the  end  of  the  year,  in  ' 
order  to   receive   private   absolution    without    any   public  , 
penance. 

The  Inquisition  continued  in  Spain  till  the  Revolution  of  \ 
lfc'20,  when  it  was  again  suppressed  by  the  Coites.     During 
the-e  five  >cars  of  its  re-establish nient,  many  persons  weie 
arretted,  but  none  a|  pear  to  have  been  put  to  death  in  con-  < 
sequence  of  its  judgments.     When  Ferdinand,  in   ib'23,  a 
second  time  overthrew   the   constitution,   he    did   not   re-  ' 
ev.ahlijdi    the   Inquisition.     In    Portugal,   the    Inquisition,  \ 
winch  was  likewise  abolished  by  the  Cortes,  has  net   been 
leMoicd. 

Vaiious  and  often  exaggerated  accounts  have  been  pub- 
lished of  the  number  oT  persons  put  to  death  by  the  Spanish 


Inquisition  during  the  4nree  centuries  of  it*  exfctr-  -  • 
Llorentc,  who  wrote  with  calmness  and  had  access  to  * 
archives  of  the  tribunal,  gives  an  approximate  estim&* 
the  number  executed  under  each  inquisitor- general,  f- 
which  it  results  that  the  total  amount  in  Spain  is  th 
32,000  persons  burnt,  either  alive  or  after  being  strarv* 
17,000  burnt  in  effigy,  and  291,000  condemned  to  rar 
terms  of  imprisonment,  to  the  galleys,  or  subjected  to  r- 
penalties.      During  the  eighteen  years  of  Torqnem- 
inquisitorship  alone,  about  6800  persons  were  borne     T 
calculation  docs  not  include  the  Spanish  colonies,  nor  * 
islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which  were  long  subj'<~: 
the  Spanish  Inquisition.    It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  *' 
amount  of  the  victims  of  the  Inquisition  in  these  m«»' 
in  other  countries  of  Europe.   The  last  person  bam: 
the  sentence  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  was  a  »■:. 
accused  of  having  formed  a  contract  with  the  der.l     ^ 
was  burnt  at  Seville,  on  the  7th  November,  17*1      T 
three  last  inquisitors-general,  from  1 783  to  1 90S,  d  d   r 
sentence  any  one  to  death. 

In  examining  the  history  of  the  Inquisition  under  .•« 
rious  forms,  two  things  ought  to  be  carefully  dUtingu.*  . 
the  principle  and  the  practice  of  that  remarkable  i *-.-".  - 
tion.    The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Inquisition  *>> 
heresy,  that  is  to  say,  dissent  from  the  tenets  of  the  R; 
church,  is  a  heinous  crime,  and  liable  to  both  spirit  -  * 
temporal  punishment.    This  principle  however  is  not  r » 
liar  to  the  Inquisition  :  it  is  that  of  the  canon  law.  «~-i  . 
has  the  countenance  of  the  Roman  law  in  several  c«  ra- 
tions of  the  earlv  Christian  emperors.     In   every  c 
therefore  in  which  the  canon  law  has  civil  or  tempera;  • 
the  principle  subsists,  although  it  may  lie  dormn^  * 
subject  of  such  a  country  who  should  openly  disxen*  : 
the  established  Church  is  liable  to  prosecution  by  tru  . 
copal  or  the  secular  courts.    This  is  still  tbe  case  in- 
states of  Italy,  and  even  in  Spain  and  Portugal  under  : 
new  constitutional  governments,  at  least  until  a  ne« 
shall  be  enacted.     It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  I : 
sit  ion  was  established  in  Spain  while  the  Cortes  of  Ar 
and  Castile  were  still  in  full  vigour.    It  is  not  lon£  • 
the  minister  of  justice  stated  in  the  Spanish  Cortes  that 
were  still  in  force  by  which  persons,  dying  in  a  **^t 
heresy,  cannot  bequeath  their  property.     It  is  not  tKr 
sufficient  for  the  Inquisition  to  be  abolished  in  a  conr.:r^ . 
order  to  ensure  liberty  of  conscience;  it  is  not  evc^.  - 
ficient  for  this  purpose  to  establish  a  representative  or  ix- 
lican  government,  as  long  as  the  canon  law  remains  ir»  • 
and  the  majority  of  the  people  do  not  tolerate  dissent 
the  small  democracies  of  the  forest  cantons  of  SwiUv*  \  • 
which  are  exclusively  Roman  Catholic,  no  dissent  fr    :   • 
church  is  allowed,  and  persons  accused  of  heresy  are  se- 
punished  or  obliged  to  emigrate. 

In  speaking  of  religious  liberty,  people  are  apt  to  eon? 
three   things  very  distinct,  such  as  toleration,    liber* . 
conscience  or  of  opinion,  and  full  religious  liberty.     T- 
tion  properly  applies  to  foreigners  who  profess  a  dif «  r 
failh  from  that  established  in  the  country  which  tbev  • 
to  \isit  or  inhabit  for  a  lime,  and  who  are  tolerated,  •" 
to  say,  allowed  to  remain  unmolested,  and  in  some  ci«- 
pcrmitted  to  have  chapels  of  their  own  communion.     1 
is  now  the  case  in  almost  every  Kuropean  country,  v 
with  regard  to  particular  Christian  communions  and  ■ 
Jews.  The  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  have  chapels  in  V: 
every  Catholic  state,  and  even  at  Roroo  and  Naples.     T 
this  toleration  is  not  a  legal  right ;  it  is  onlv  granted  •*: 
pleasure  to  certain  nations  and  sects,  and  St  applies  •  - 
foreigners  and  by  no  means  to  natives.     Kven  dur:   * 
rule  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  English,  Dutch,  ar  1 
Protestant  merchants  were  allowed  to  reside  in  the  *-  - . 
towns,  but  only  so  long  as  they  gave  no  scandal  or  .yr 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  their  position  was  tberefvrr 
tremely  delicate  and  insecure. 

Liberty  of  conscience  applies  to  natives   as  wVl  a- 
rcigners,  ami  in  the  country  where  it  is  recognised.  - 
can  be  molested  for  his  religious  opiniong  or  private  n-1  ^ 
practice.     Hut  the  law  regulates  whether  and  and.*r 
conditions  chapels  or  places  of  religious  wor^htn  re- 
opened which  dissent  from  the  established  church 
country.   Much  is>  left  to  the  discretionary  power  of  the  o\ 
tive.    Thus  in  France,  wherever  there  are  in  a  ton  r»  a  . 
number  of  Lutherans  or  Calvinists,  they  are  allovrd  *  - 
a  place  of  religious  worship,  subject  to  certain  r*c»." 
of  the  local  authorities.     In  the  Austrian  states^  t « 
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be  mentioned  that  the  oldest  gate  in  Thebes  was  called 
Ogygian.  (Paus.,  is.  8,  3.) 

The  name  of  Ogyges  is  connected  with  the  antient  deluge 
which  preceded  that  of  Deucalion,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  the  only  person  saved  when  the  whole  of  Greece  was 
covered  with  water.  We  possess  scarcely  any  particulars 
respecting  him ;  and  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to 
us  are  too  vague  and  unsatisfactory  to  allows  us  to  form  any 
satisfactory  opinion  on  the  subject.  He  clearly  belongs  to 
mythology  rather  than  to  history.  The  earlier  Greek 
writers,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  &c  make  no 
mention  of  his  name ;  but  the  accounts  preserved  by  Pau- 
sanias  and  other  writers  appear  to  indicate  the  great  anti- 
quity of  the  traditions  respecting  him.  Various  etymologies 
have  been  proposed  of  his  name.  Mr.  Kenrick  supposes 
that  the  word  was  derived  from  the  root  yvyij,  signifying 
darkness  or  night,  and  quotes  a  passage  of  Hesychius  in 
support  of  his  view,  which  appears  however  to  be  corrupt. 
The  more  favourite  theory  of  modern  scholars  connects  the 
name  with  Oceanus :  which  etymology  is  supposed  to  be 
supported  by  the  tradition  which  places  Ogyges  in  the  time 
of  the  deluge.  In  support  of  this  view  it  is  remarked  that 
Ogyges  is  only  a  reduplication  of  the  radical  syllable  Og  or 
Oc,  which  we  find  in  Oceanus,  and  in  Ogen  (which  is  ex- 
plained by  Hesychius  as  equivalent  to  Oceanus,  'Qyqv, 
Qictavoc) ;  and  that  a  similar  reduplication  takes  place  in 
irvpog,  trrjTvpoc*  onropac,  bicurTivG),  draXoc,  dnrdWui.  But 
these  are  mere  guesses.  The  name  of  Ogygia  is  supposed 
to  be  applied  to  the  island  of  Calypso  because  it  lay  in  the 
ocean.  But  whatever  may  be  the  etymology  of  the  name, 
the  adjective  derived  from  it  is  frequently  employed  by 
the  Greek  writers  to  indicate  any  thing  antient  or  unknown. 
We  learn  from  the  Scholiast  on  Hesiod,  that  according  to 
one  tradition  Ogyges  was  the  king  of  the  gods ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  name  originally  indicated  nothing 
more  than  the  high  antiquity  of  the  times  to  which  it  re- 
ferred. 

(Philological  Museum,  No.  5,  '  On  the  early  Kings  of 
Attica,'  by  Mr.  Kenrick ;  No.  6,  ■  Ogyges,*  by  Mr.  Thirl- 
wall.) 

OHIO,  River.    [Mississippi,  River.] 

OHIO,  one  of  the  states  of  the  North  American  Union, 
lies  between  38°  30'  and  42°  N.  lat.  and  80°  30'  and  84°  50' 
W.  long.  It  extends  from  east  to  west  220  miles  in  length, 
and  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  varies  between  93  and  200 
miles ;  its  average  breadth  may  be  182  miles.  On  the  west  it  is 
divided  from  the  state  of  Indiana  by  a  meridian  line  running 
south  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  measuring  170  miles.  On  the 
north  lies  the  state  of  Michigan,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  straight  line  80  miles  long.  Lake  Erie,  which  borders 
it  on  the  north  and  north-east,  forms  a  coast-line  of  more 
than  150  miles.  A  meridian  line  running  from  the  Ohio 
to  Lake  Erie,  and  dividing  Ohio  from  Pennsylvania,  is  93 
miles  long.  The  southern  and  south-eastern  boundary  is 
formed  by  the  river  Ohio,  whose  tortuous  course  along  this 
line  is  stated  to  be  500  miles.  Ohio  comprehends  nearly 
40.000  square  miles,  or  not  much  less  than  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal. 

Suiface  and  Soil. — The  surface  of  this  state  may  be  di- 
vided into  the  Hilly  and  Prairie  Region.  The  Hilly  Region 
comprehends  the  eastern  and  southern  districts,  and  may  be 
considered  as  separated  from  the  Prairie  Region  by  a  line 
commencing  at  the  most  north-eastern  point  of  the  state  on 
Lake  Erie,  and  running  in  a  south-south-western  direction 
to  Zanesville  on  the  river  Muskingum ;  from  this  place  it 
extends  due  west,  and  terminates  on  the  boundary-line  of 
Indiana  near  Eaton.  Each  region  occupies  about  half  the 
area  of  the  state. 

The  Hilly  Region  contains  some  level  and  low  land  along 
the  Ohio,  but  the  level  land  does  not  extend  more  than  one  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  very  fertile,  though 
in  some  parts  swampy  and  subject  to  inundations.  Behind 
this  level  tract  the  country  rises  suddenly  into  steep  hills, 
called  River  Mountains,  which  vary  in  height,  but  in 
general  range  between  300  and  500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river.  From  the  summit  of  these  hills  the  country  ex- 
tends in  an  uneven  hilly  plain  furrowed  by  valleys :  the 
hills  are  comparatively  small,  though  very  steep.  Their 
summits  form  level  plains  of  moderate  extent.  Rocks 
rarely  appear  on  the  surface,  at  least  not  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, though  secondary  limestone  and  sandstone  prevail  at 
••ate  depth  below  the  surface.  There  are  no  preci- 
ept  along  the  numerous  watercourses.  The  general 


elevation  of  these  uplands  varies  from  800  to  1000  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  The  inequalities  of  the  surface  do  not  r*.i  it- 
it  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  bottoms  along  the  price  '_.: 
rivers,  which  are  frequently  extensive,  are  exceedingly  U  - 
tile,  and  produce  very  rich  crops  of  grain.  The  decls*  ;U  i 
of  the  hills,  when  not  too  steep  for  cultivation*  and  ti* 
higher  grounds  between  them,  are  less  fertile,  but  hy  z 
means  barren.  The  soil  of  both  the  bottoms  and  bills  is  aim  -: 
uniformly  an  argillaceous  loam:  the  soil  of  the  valle**  ± 
very  deep,  and  contains  much  lime  and  vegetable  mou-. . 
the  soil  of  the  uplands  is  not  so  deep,  thougli  more  so  iaxx 
is  usually  found  in  hilly  regions.  As  the  soil  is  li^i: 
and  unencumbered  with  stones,  it  is  cultivated  with  ea-t 
In  its  natural  state  the  whole  region  is  covered  with  tre«* 
The  uplands  contain  different  kinds  of  oak,  hickory,  wajr.uk 
ash,  poplar,  dogwood,  mulberry,  sassafras,  and  some  yeU-» 
pine.  The  levels  along  the  Ohio  and  the  other  riven  are 
overgrown  with  button-wood,  white  pine,  hemlock,  batter- 
nut,  the  tulip-tree,  locust,  honey-locust,  black  alder*  beech. 
elm,  cedar,  and  cypress.  The  maple-tree  is  common  all  oi a 
the  state. 

The  Prairie  Region  is  an  extensive  and  tolerably  U't4 
plain.    It  contains  no  hills  of  any  considerable  mt^.r 
tude,  except   numerous  swells,  some  of   which    are  ex- 
tensive.   Other  parts  contain  large  tracts  of  flat  eountrr, 
where  scarcely  an  undulation  of  the  surface  can  be   i  »- 
covered.    The  general  elevation    of   this    region    LanI  * 
exceeds  1000  feet.    This  plain  contains  the  watershrd  W- 
tween  the  rivers  which  run  southward   to  the  Ohio  a:  . 
northward  to  Lake  Erie.    Near  the  north-eastern  exirwr 
of  the  state  the  watershed  approaches  the  shore  of  Li»r 
Erie  within  less  than  ten  miles,  but  as  it  proceeds  vo:«.-  i 
it  retires  about  20  or  25  miles  from  the  lake,  and  cooi.t  ..-» 
at  that  distance,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  southern  si.    * 
of  the  lake,  to  83°  W.  long.,  where  it  turns  to  the  scuih  » 
west  and  divides  the  upper  branches  of  the  Maumct  .-  - 
Miami  rivers.    No  hills  are  visible  along  this  line,  aivi    . 
many  places  the  country  is  swampy.  According  to  an  «ru~. 
survey,  made  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  canals  t*s 
source  of  the  Big  Beaver  River  is  907  feet,  that  of  the  M.t- 
kingum  902,  that  of  the  Scioto  919,  and  that  of  the  M  i  .*. 
964  feet  above  the  sea-level.    These  numbers  show  u  • 
small  a  difference  in  elevation  exists  along  a  line  exceesL -_.; 
200  miles  in  length.    It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  cita- 
tion increases  as  we  advance  west  from  the  Muskingum  * 
the  Miami  river.     But  west  of  the  last-mentioned  r*  * 
where  the  watershed  begins  to  run  in  a   north- wevr.i 
direction,  it  declines  again  towards  Lake  Michigan.    I:*  t.  ■ 
vicinity  of  this  lake,  the  elevation  of  the  watershed  i>    -  ■ 
700  feet,  or  about  130  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  !_.* 
The  tract  in  which  these  rivers  originate  is  less  elevated  .  ** 
the  country  which  is  south  of  it  and  extends  to  the  bi  * . 
of  the  Ohio  river.     The  surface  of  this  plain  prese&u  ■. 
alternate  succession  of  woodlands    and  prairies.     In  i 
eastern  districts  the  woodlands  prevail.    Near  83"  W.  I  - : . 
or  in  the  middle  of  the  state,  the  surface  is  nearly  ctjt^i.  • 
divided  between  woodlands  and  prairies;  but  farther  *..-: 
the  woodlands  decrease  in  extent    The  prairies  are  v«  i 
wet  and  dry,  but  are  all  fit  for  cultivation.   Along  the  sv«.> 
western  shores  of  Lake  Erie  there  is  an  extensive  tract  c- 
vered  with  a  deep  swamp,  called  Black  Swamp.    A  ;•:  J 
part  of  the  marshy  and  wet  country  is  heavily  woooVw  es- 
pecially with  beech.    The  valleys  by  which  this  table- 1:   : 
is  intersected,  and  in  which  the  rivers  flow,  are  lessdepr*?*  : 
below  the  surface  of  the  plain  than  farther  south,  but  xt  < 
are  broader  and  more  regularly  defined,  being  sepan. 
from  the  adjacent  uplands  by  parallel  ranges  of  bluftV 
mural  banks.    They  are  generally  very  fertile.     Bev  . 
beech,  which  is  most  common  on  the  swampy  tract*,  ;  . 
forests  of  this  region  contain  oak,  ash,  elm,  hickory,  su^  . 
maple,  wild  cherry,  black  walnut,  poplar,  and  in  some  pii -• 
cotton-wood  and  sycamore,  most  of  which*  especial!?  ,. 
sycamore,  attain  a  gigantic  size/ 

Rivers. — The    Ohio  river  runs  along  the  eastern  t  - 
southern  boundary-line  of  Ohio.   [Mississippi.]   The  c . 
rivers  which  drain    this   country,  though   eomporat*  . 
small,  have  recently  acquired  great  importance,  as  avfrorC  « 
the  means  of  establishing  a  very  extensive  water  coma.  .. 
cation  in  the  interior  of  the  state  and  between  the  counu   « 
bordering  on  Lake  Erie  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio  r.«» 
The  most  important  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  Lake  5  .  - 
are  the  Maumee,  the  [Sandusky,  and  the  Cayahoga.     T-* 
Maumee  is  formed  by  two  branches,  the  St  Mary's  ***A  u* 
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on  the  upper  course  of  the  Sandusky  river,  between  Colum- 
bus and  Lake  Erie.  This  tribe  consists  of  less  than  500 
individuals;  they  cultivate  some  grain  and  keep  cattle. 
The  population,  exclusive  of  the  Indians,  amounted,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1830,  to  937,903  individuals,  of  whom 
little  more  than  9000  were  free  coloured  people,  and  the  others 
were  whites  or  descendants  of  Europeans.  The  great  mass 
of  the  people  is  from  the  New  England  states.  As  no  state 
in  the  Union  has  lately  increased  more  rapidly  in  popula- 
tion, it  is  probable  that  by  the  census  to  be  taken  in  this 
year  (1840)  it  will  not  fall  much  short  of  1,500,000  in- 
dividuals. The  population  is  not  equally  distributed  over 
the  surface  of  the  country.  The  valley  of  the  Ohio  is  not 
so  populous  as  might  be  expected.  Large  tracts  of  it  are 
but  thinly  settled,  especially  that  which  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum  to  that  of  the  Scioto.  The  best 
settled  districts  are  those  of  the  hilly  region  which  extends 
along  the  large  rivers.  The  eastern  districts  of  the  prairie 
region,  where  the  wooded  tracts  exceed  the  woodless  plains, 
are  nearly  as  populous.  But  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  state, 
or  its  north-western  portion,  is  still  thinly  settled. 

Political  Division  and  Towns. — Ohio  is  divided  into 
75  counties.  Columbus,  the  seat  of  government,  is  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Scioto  river,  very  near  the  centre  of 
the  state;  the  population  in  1835  was  4000;  in  1812 
the  site  of  the  town  was  covered  with  trees.  It  has  little 
trade  at  present,  and  cannot  rise  to  importance  until  the 
north-western  portion  of  the  state  is  better  settled.  The 
largest  town  is  Cincinnati  on  the  Ohio  [Cincinnati]  ;  its 
population  has  not  increased  so  rapidly  since  the  opening 
of  the  Erie  and  Ohio  Canal,  because  the  produce  of  the 
eastern  and  better  cultivated  portion  of  the  state  goes  now  to 
Cleaveland,  and  thence  to  New  York  or  Montreal.  Cleave- 
land  on  Lake  Erie,  where  the  Erie  and  Ohio  Canal  begins, 
may  be  considered  as  the  principal  port  of  the  state.  The 
population  in  1830  was  1076 ;  in  the  beginning  of  1835,  one 
year  and  a  half  after  the  opening  of  the  canal,  it  had  in- 
creased to  4200  inhabitants,  and  it  is  now  about  10,000. 
Steubenville,  on  the  Ohio,  contained  about  3000  inhabitants 
in  1830,  and  has  several  manufacturing  establishments. 
Zanesville,  on  the  river  Muskingum,  a  thriving  place,  had 
3500  inhabitants  in  1830,  with  some  glass  and  vitriol  manu- 
factures and  numerous  flour-mills.  Marietta,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Muskingum  with  the  Ohio,  is  the  oldest 
settlement  of  the  state,  being  founded  in  1788 ;  it  contained 
in  1830  about  1200  inhabitants.  Portsmouth,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Scioto,  and  the  termination  of  the  Erie  and  Ohio 
Canal,  is  a  thriving  and  populous  place.  Chillicothe,  a  well 
built  town,  in  a  very  fertile  tract  on  the  river  Scioto,  has 
about  3000  inhabitants;  Dayton,  on  the  Miami,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Miami  Canal,  has  also  about  3000  inhabit- 
ants. On  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  is  the  small  town  of 
Huron,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which 
since  1833  has  carried  on  some  trade. 

Manufactures. — Though  this  branch  of  industry  cannot 
be  expected  to  have  made  much  progress  in  a  country  so 
lately  settled,  yet  there  are  several  manufactures  of  iron, 
wool,  and  cotton,  although  generally  on  a  small  scale.  At 
Cincinnati  and  Cleaveland  many  vessels  are  annually  built, 
especially  steam-boats.  The  manufacture  of  salt  is  of  im- 
portance. In  1830,  446,350  bushels  were  made,  chiefly  at 
and  near  Lancaster,  south-east  of  Columbus. 

Commerce. — Until  the  opening  of  the  Erie  and  Ohio 
Canal,  nearly  all  the  commerce  of  Ohio  was  concentrated 
in  the  town  of  Cincinnati,  which  was  the  only  place  from 
which  the  produce  of  the  state  was  exported,  and  by  which 
foreign  goods  entered  it.  But  since  1830  a  large  portion  of 
the  articles  designed  for  the  foreign  market  go  to  Cleave- 
land, and  the  supply  of  foreign  goods  comes  through  the 
same  place.  Its  commerce  has  increased  at  an  astonishing 
rate.  In  1825  the  number  of  vessels  which  entered  the 
port  was  only  75,  with  a  tonnage  of  7310,  and  the  value  of 
the  exports  and  imports  was  respectively  50,166  dollars  and 
132,645  dollars.  In  1833  the  total  number  of  vessels,  in- 
cluding steam-boats,  was  1505,  with  232,500  tons;  the 
value  of  goods  exported  exceeded  2,000,000  dollars,  and  of 
goods  imported  4,700,000  dollars.  The  distance  of  Cleave- 
land from  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  line  of  the  canals, 
Lake  Erie,  and  the  Hudson  river,  does  not  much  exceed 
650  miles,  and  from  Montreal  in  Lower  Canada  it  is  even 
less,  whilst  the  distance  of  Cincinnati  from  New  Orleans  by 
land  is  860  miles,  and  by  water  considerably  exceeds  1000 
miles.    Besides  this,  the  navigation  on  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 


sissippi is  much  more  precarious  and  dangerous  [M:  ^  • 
Sim  J  than  that  on  the  canals,  the  Lake  Erie,  and  t  •  ■ 
Hudson  river,  or  on  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal.     1:  • 
therefore  probable  that  in  a  short  time  the  greatest  pax; 
the  produce  of  Ohio  will  find  its  way  to  Cleaveland  ' 
thence  to  New  York  or  Montreal,  and  from  the**  p'.i  * 
the  state  will  be  supplied  with  foreign  goods.    Cincin   . 
however  will  always  be  the  commercial  denot  of  the  f. 
duee  of  the  rich  valley  of  the  Miami  river,  ana  will  cont.i. 
a  considerable  place  of  trade.    In   1833  its  exports  * 
valued  at  5,000,000  dollars,  of  which  pork  amount*  j 
1,350,000.    Some  commerce  is  carried  on  with  Ralti-i. 
by  way  of  Wheeling  in  Virginia,  and  with  Philadelphia 
way  of  Pittsburg,  but  it  is  not  of  great  iio porta n«*»-. 
account  of  the  heavy  expense  of  the  transport.  The  ei: 
consist  of  live-stock,  pork,  bacon,  beef,  tallow,  butter,  wb:%   . 
peach-brandy,  ashes,  soap,  candles,  some  timber,  arc] 
The  imports  are  manufactured  goods  from  the  United  v 
and  England,  the  produce  of  the  West  Indies  cottuu,  r 
and  some  articles  of  smaller  importance. 

Antiquities. — The  remains  of  antient  fortifications.  t»  * 
are  found  in  many  places  west  of  the  Appalachian  M 
tains,  are  most  numerous  and  extensive  in  the  state  of  O 
They  generally  consist  of  circular  embankments,  w*!l«.  . 
mounds  many  feet  high :  they  occur  principally  in  the 
em  districts  of  the  state.    West  of  Chillicothe  is  a  w 
stone  from  12  to  15  feet  high  and  4  Or  5  feet  thick,  «  1  - 
encloses  upwards  of  100  acres.    The  ruins  of  thus  kui-i  r. 
Piqua  are  of  still-  greater  extent,  and  others  occur  i. 
Cincinnati,   Hamilton  on  the  Miami,  and   other   \." 
They  are  overgrown  with  trees  as  large  aa  thu«e  ot 
surrounding  forests,  and  hence  it  is  supposed    that   ; 
must  have  been  erected  at  a  very  remote  period.     The  1 
dians  who,  until  lately,  were  in  possession  of  the  cou.  * 
in  which  they  are  situated,  have  no  tradition   re«pv- 
these  fortifications,  and  hence  it  is  conjectured   tliAt  • 
were  erected  by  a  nation  which  has  disappeared  from 
face  of  the  earth. 

Education  has  been  much  encouraged  in  Ohio.    T. 
are  five  colleges,  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens  [Ath* 
the  Miami  University,  the  Western  Reserve  College,  K 
yon  College,  and  Franklin  College.    There  are  a  ui    . 
and  a  law  school  at  Cincinnati.    The  New  England  -\ 
of  common  schools  has  been  established.    The  ch  ief  n '  . 
sects  are  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Baptists. 

History  and  Constitution. — This  country  was  fir*t  \  - 
by  the  French  from  Canada  in  the  seventeenth  cenP.'.. 
the  route  of  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  but  no  settle:- 
were  formed,  until  the  British  from  Pennsylvania  zu-l  1 
ginia  began  to  occupy  the  country.    The   French  t  ?  .  . 
prevent  this  by  establishing  small  forts  from  Pre*tjii* 
Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  along  the  channel  of  the  AlU-^ 
river.    This  however  was  considered  by  the  British  %'  . 
ment  as  an  encroachment,  and  it  led  to  the  war  of  : : . 
which  the  French  lost  Canada  and  were  ex.pel!ti  ;. 
North  America.     Some  settlements  which  were  atw:i 
after  that  time  were  destroyed  by  the  Indian  tribes  i  \ 
possession  of  the  country.    Ohio  was  comprehends!    :• 
cession  made  by  Virginia  in  the  year  1787,  after  whi 
country,  including  the  states  of  Michigan,   Indian  v. 
Illinois,  was  formed  into  a  territory.     The  first  pe.u. 
settlement  was  formed  at  Marietta  about  173b,  but  i:»  - 
grcss,  as  well  as  that  of  some  others  farther  west,  «&* 
until  the  Indians,  in  1705,  ceded  a  great  portion 
stale  to  the  general  government  by  the  treaty  of  Gr» 
The  population  now  increased  so  rapidly,  that  in    t 
attained  the  amount  required  for  being  constituted 
state.    On  the  29th  November  the  present  cons ti tut    - 
adopted,  and  in  1S03  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the   V 
The  legislative  body  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  II 
Representatives,  both  elected  by  the  white  inhabitant?  - 
are  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  have  resided  in  the 
twelve  months  next  preceding  the  election.    The  r.i 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  at  present  7*2,  a:,  i 
of  the  senators  36 :  they  are  chosen  annually.    The  i._ 
of  the  senators  cannot  be  less  than  one-third  nor  uk  : 
one-half  of  that  of  the  representatives.    They  a«  * 
biennially,  and  one-half  of  their  seats  are  vacate!   ■ 
year.    The  supreme  executive  power  is  vested  ina.    > 
chosen  for  the  term  of  two  years  by  the  same  pcr^r  -   • 
elect  the  legislative  body.    Ohio  sends  two  mctntwr*. 
Senate  and  14  members  to  the  House  of  Repress  utai. 
Washington. 
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r  Darby's  View  of  the  United  States  ;  Pitkin's  Statistical 
:~iw  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States;  American 

■l  .'imacfor  1839.) 

OIILMULLER,  DANIEL  JOSEPH,  a  German  archi- 

v-\  who  held  the  office  of  Civilbawinspector  at  Munich, 

.  s  horn  at  Bamberg  in  1791.     After  studying  under  Karl 

Hier  (died  1820),  to  whom  many  others  were  indebted 

their  professional  education,  he  visited  both  Italy  and 

•  :ly,  where  he  spent  four  years  in  examining  the  principal 

>  l.iifcs,  until  he  was  summoned  home  in  1819,  to  superin- 
•■  mJ  the  erection  of  the  Glyptothcca  at  Munich,  after 
\ioiizcs  designs.     In  1831  he  was  commissioned  to  make 

;lus  in  the  Gothic  style  for  a  church  in  the  Au  suburb, 
A  the  first  stone  of  the  ediGce  was  laid  on  the  28th  No- 
:ubor  in  that  year.     Taken  altogether,  this  structure  is 

■  of  the  noblest  and  most  successful  works  in  that  style 
ii-'h  has  been  produced  in  modern  times  in  Germany,  and 

>  remarkable  for  the  splendour  of  its  lofty  windows,  filled 

mly  with  painted  glass,  one  of  which,  whose  subject  is 

■  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  is  represented  in  colours  in 
nit  Raczyneki's  'Art  Moderne.'     This  building  alone 

-  i.'d  suffice  for  Oehlrauller's  fame ;  but  it  was  not  the  only 

■•  in  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents 

'  ing  his  brief  professional  career,  for  he  erected  in  the 

.;«.'  style  both  the  national  monument  at  Wittelsbach  and 

•  Otto  chapel  at  Kiefersfelden,  the  latter  of  which  was 
:un  in  1834,  and  the  other  completed  in  1835.  The  church 

:  St.  Theresia  at  Hallbergmoos,  begun  by  him  in  October, 
.-•■.},  is  in  the  Italian  style.  On  the  death  ofDomenico 
1  uulii)  (1837),  he  was  employed  to  complete  the  works  at 
•> •  c:i>tle  of  Hohenschwangau.  He  did  not  however  long 
i\.\e  his  predecessor  in  that  building,  for  he  died  at  Mu- 

\  April  '22,  1839. 
'  IDE'MIA.    [Fuligulin«,  vol.  xi.,  p.  7.] 

»ILS  are  substances  obtained  from  very  different  sources 

■J  under  various  circumstauces.     First,  animal  fats  [Fat], 

u'h  more  or  less  solid,  are  to  be  regarded,  both  on  account 

i..*ir  genera]  properties  and  chemical  constitution,  as  va- 

■•»  of  oil ;  there  are  also  animal  oils  more  properly  so 

I,  as  whale  and  spermaceti   oil.     Secondly,  there  are 

■  •   -ils  of  vegetable  origin,  as  those  of  olives  and  linseed, 

..iiliI  by  pressure,  and  called  fat,  fixed,  or  expressed  oils, 
1  those  procured  by  distillation, termed  volatile, essential, 

»  aerial  oils.  Thirdly,  there  are  various  oils  produced  by 
»'  from  animal,  mineral,  and  other  bodies,  such  as  DippcPs 
,  sntl  naphtha;  and  lastly,  there  are  certain  oils  produced 

.'icmieal  action,  as  oil  of  wine,  &c. 
\*  it  is  not  possible  here  to  describe  every  variety  of  each 

1  of  oil,  we  shall  select  some  of  the  more  important  and 

•  r  known  cases  for  illustration,  and  we  shall  commence 
i  .lii  account  of  some  of  the 

.  •inmlOiU. — One  of  the  best  known  and  most  extensively 

t  of  these  is  common  whale  or  train  oil,  obtained  by 

.;n^  the  blubber  of  the  animal.    As  met  with  in  com- 

■  t\  it   is  of  a  brownish  colour,  rather  viscid,  and  has  a 

•iveable    fishy  smell  and  taste.     Its  specific  gravity  is 

t  0-027.    When  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  32°,  it 

'  -»;s    stearin,  and  the   oil  separated  from  the  stearin 

'■  ration   is  soluble  in  0*82  of  pure  alcohol  when  heated 

•  »>it  IG\S°  Fahr.  Like  other  oils,  it  does  not  combine  with 
•.  :  it  does  not  redden  litmus  paper,  and  is  therefore  devoid 
i-.'l  properties.  Whale  oil  is  very  readily  converted  into 

•  .  ri"-j uiring  for  this  purpose  0*6  of  its  weight  of  hydrate 

*:i«di  and  5  parts  of  water.    The  resulting  compound  is 

ii    in  commerce  by  the  name  of  soft  soap;  it  is  of  a 

i  colour,  and  perfectly  soluble  in  water.     When  it  has 

.    ^composed  by  tartaric  acid,  the  acid  liquor  yields  on 

1  -. tion    traces  of  a  volatile  fatty  acid,  which   has  been 

i  /  hnro.niv  acid.    Like  other  oils,  it  is  very  combustible, 

•  i«*  largely  employed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light  by 

:i_:  in  situations  in  which  its  use  is  not  precluded  by  its 

•••  r  i>>le  smell.  Its  composition  does  not  appear  to  have 

.    r\..cily  ascertained;  but  it  probably  is  not  very  dif- 

:  lYom  that  of  the  oil  next  to  be  mentioned,  which  is 

,>t/,rrefi  Oil,  obtained  from  an  oily  matter  lodged  in  a 

r w  1 1 y  of  the  head  of  the  Physeter  macroccphalus,  or 

»     i«'t*ti   whale.    When   this  substance   is   subjected  to 

• «»  in  bags,  a  quantity  of  pure  limpid  oil  is  expressed  ; 

•.«•    i»»*dduo,  after  being  melted,  strained,  and  boiled 

i  weak,  solution  of  potash,  is  well  known  by  the  name 

ri7Hu:eti.     This  oil  is  more  pure  and  has  a  much  less 

.-.j.-ablo  smell  than  common  whale  oil,  and  it  burns 


much  more  brilliantly  in  lamps.    According  to  Dr.  Ure, 

spermaceti  oil  consists  of — 

Hydrogen        .        .        ,         .     11*8C 
Carbon  .         .         .         .     78 '00 

Oxygen  .        .        .        ,10-20 


100- 
The  Vegetable  Expressed  Oils  vary  in  their  general  pro- 
perties :  most  of  them  are  fluid  at  usual  temperatures ;  such 
as  olive  oil  and  linseed  oil ;  and  these  possess  but  a  slight 
degree  of  colour;  whereas  cocoa-nut  oil  and  palm  oil  are  at 
common  temperatures  soft  butyraceous  solids,  and  the  last 
mentioned  is  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour.  The  first  vegetable 
expressed  oil  which  we  shall  describe  is  one  which  is  well 
known  and  most  extensively  employed,  viz. 

Olive  Oil. — [Olka  Europ.ca.] — The  colour  is  yellowish, 
the  odour  and  taste  but  slight.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
0*916,  and  consequently  it  floats  on  water,  not  being 
miscible  with  it.  It  congeals  at  about  36°  Fahr.,  yield- 
ing small  particles  of  stearin,  which  sink  in  the  remain- 
ing fluid  portion  of  oil ;  at  28°  Fahr.  it  deposits  28  per  cent, 
of  stearin,  the  remainder  being  olein  or  elain.  Wrhen  heated 
to  between  500°  and  600°  Fahr,  it  suffers  decomposition; 
by  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes  rancid,  especially  when 
originally  of  inferior  quality  or  adulterated  with  poppy 
oil.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  cether,  but  in  very  small 
quantity.  The  more  solid  portion  of  vegetable  oils  is  by 
some  chemists  called  margarin,  the  tern  stearin  being  used 
only  for  the  solid  portion  of  animal  oils. 

This  oil  consists  of  olein  and  stearin  or  margarin,  in  the 
proportions  of  about  72  of  the  former  and  28  of  the  latter. 
According  to  Saussure  these  are  composed  of — 

Olein.  Stearin. 

Carbon  .  .  76*034  82'  170 

Hydrogen  .  .  11*545  11  '232 

Oxygen  .  .  12*068  6*302 

•     Azote   .  .  .  0*353  0*296 


100-  100* 

The  azote  is  so  small  in  quantity,  that  if  even  actually 
present,  it  can  scarcely  be  deemed  more  than  accidental ; 
and    neglecting    it,   we   shall    find    by    calculation    that 
taking  the  olein  and  stearin  in  the  proportions  stated,  the 
ultimate  analysis  of  olive  oil  will  be  nearly- 
Carbon     ...         78 
Hydrogen 
Oxygen    • 


11-5 
10*5 


100- 
Linseed  Oil  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  the  common 
flux,  Linum  usitatissimum.  When  no  heat  is  employed  in 
the  pressing,  it  is  more  viscid  and  has  a  greenish-yellow 
colour;  it  is  then  called  in  commerce  cold  drawn  lin- 
seed oil.  Its  mean  specific  gravity  is  about  0*930.  Its 
smell  and  taste  are  stronger  and  more  disagreeable  than 
those  of  olive  oil.  Linseed  yields  about  22  per  cent,  of  oil; 
at  —4°  Fahr.  it  becomes  paler  coloured,  but  does  not  deposit 
any  stearin  on  congealing,  but  at  5°  lower  it  becomes  a 
solid  yellow  mass ;  it  has  however  been  stated  that  when 
exposed  for  several  days  to  a  cold  of  4°  Fahr.  it  becomes 
solid.  Linseed  oil  is  soluble  in  5  parts  of  alcohol  when 
boiling,  and  40  parts  when  cold  ;  by  rother  it  is  much  more 
readily  taken  up,  16  part  dissolving  1  of  the  oil.  When 
this  oil  has  been  long  kept  in  a  bottle  partly  filled,  it  be- 
comes thick,  and  much  more  soluble  in  alcohol. 
According  to  Saussure,  linseed  oil  is  composed  of — 
Carbon  .  .         76'014 

Hydrogen      .         .         11  '351 
Oxygen  .  .         12*635 

100' 

When  this  oil  is  kept  in  a  vessel  imperfectly  closed,  in  a 
cellar,  a  white  fatty  sediment  and  a  brown  powder  are  de- 
posited. The  former  contains  the  stearin  of  the  oil  mixed 
with  impurity  insoluble  in  rcther,  which  dissolves  the 
stearin,  and  this  crystallizes  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation 
of  the  ODther.  The  stearin  is  soluble  in  100  parts  of  cold 
alcohol,  in  40  of  boiling  anhydrous  alcohol,  and  50  parts  of 
cold  and  20  of  boiling  sether;'  it  is  with  great  difficulty  con* 
verted  into  soap.  Linseed  oil  is  largely  employed  in  oiN 
painting  and  in  varnish-making. 

Almond  Oil  is  another  important  fat  oil,  obtained,  like  the 
preceding,  by  pressure,  and  indifferently  from  sweet  alnionas 
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or  bitter.  It  is  of  a  light  yellowish  colour,  more  fluid  than 
olive  or  linseed  oil ;  its  odour  and  taste  are  very  slight  Its 
specific  gravity  is  about  0*917.  When  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  becomes  colourless  and  rancid ;  it  is  soluble  in  25  parts  of 
cold  and  6  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  aether  dissolves  it  readily. 
According  to  Bracon  not,  when  cooled  to  15°  it  yields  24 
parts  of  stearin, which  melts  at  43°  Fabr.,  and  76  of  olein, which 
does  not  solidify  by  exposure  to  the  lowest  temperatures ; 
these  statements  have  not  however  been  confirmed  by  other 
chemists,  and  it  has  even  been  asserted  that  it  contains  no 
stearin  whatever.  This  oil,  according  to  Saussure,  con- 
sists of-* 

Carbon  .         .        77*403 

Hydrogen      .        •        11*481 
Oxygen  .         .         10*828 

Azote  .         •  '288 


100* 
It  is  employed  sometimes  in  soap-making,  and  also  in  me- 
dicine. 

Castor  Oil  is  Ihe  expressed  oil  of  the  seeds  of  the  Ricinus 
communis,  a  biennial  plant,  cultivated  both  in  the  old  and 
new  continent  When  expressed  without  the  assistance  of 
heat,  it  is  transparent  and  nearly  colourless,  or  has  only  a 
slight  yellowish  tint ;  that  whioh  is  quite  colourless  appears 
to  nave  been  rendered  so  by  artificial  means,  and  is  much 
diminished  in  efficacy.  It  is  very  considerably  viscid,  and 
becomes  solid  when  exposed  to  about  0°  Fahr.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  about  0*960.  It  has  scarcely  any  taste  or  smell. 
When  exposed  to  the  air  it  becomes  thicker  and  rancid.  It 
differs  from  most  other  fixed  oils  in  being  entirely  miscible 
with  alcohol  and  oather  in  all  proportions,  and  it  is  employed 
only  in  medicine  as  a  cathartic.  By  the  action  of  heat  and 
re-agents  it  is  converted  into  numerous  new  compounds, 
which  have  been  described  by  Bussy  and  Lecanu,  in  the  13th 
vol.  of  the  *  Journal  de  Pharmacie.* 
The  analysis  of  Saussure  gives  as  its  composition, — 

Carbon        .         .       74*178 

Hydrogen    •         .       11*034 

Oxygen        •         .       14*788 
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Having  now  stated  the  properties  and  composition  of  some 
of  the  best  known  and  most  useful  of  the  fluid  fixed  oils,  we 
shall  briefly  describe  two  which  are  solid  at  the  usual  tem- 
perature. 

CocoarNut  Oil.— This  oil  is  obtained  by  pressure  from  the 
kernels  of  the  cocoa-nut,  the  fruit  of  the  Cocos  nuc\fera.  It 
is  white,  has  a  slight  pleasant  smell,  and  its  taste  is  rather 
agreeable ;  its  consistence  is  about  the  same,  or  perhaps  not 
quite  so  hard,  as  that  of  suet,  and  yet  it  contains  some  olein 
mixed  with  the  stearin  or  margarin.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
about  0*910;  it  melts  at  122°  Fahr.,  and  of  late  years  it  has 
been  employed  in  soap-making;  the  stearin  or  margarin 
is  also  used  advantageously  as  a  substitute  for  wax  in  the 
manufacture  of  candles.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  little 
change  which  it  undergoes  by  keeping  ;  years  are  required 
to  render  it  rancid. 

Palm  Oi7.— This  oil  is  of  the  consistence  of  butter, 
and  of  an  orange-yellow  colour ;  its  smell  is  agreeable. 
It  melts  at  about  103°  Fahr.  It  becomes  rancid  very 
readily,  and  at  the  same  time  loses  its  colour.  It  is  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  to  which  it  imparts  a 
yellow  colour,  whilst  the  solution  in  8Bther  is  of  a  red  colour. 
It  is  stated  to  be  composed  of 

Stearin  or  Margarin    .        31 
Olein        ...        69 
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We  shall  now  mention  the  properties  and  composition  of 
some  of  the  Volatile  ox  Essential  Oils:  these  are  fluid  at  the 
usual  temperature,  and  with  few  exceptions  are  obtained  by 
distillation.  Essential  oils  are  distinguished  principally  by 
the  following  properties  from  the  expressed  oils : — Usually 
they  are  more  perfectly  fluid,  more  combustible,  have  an 
aromatic  or  fragrant  odour,  and  an  acrid  taste ;  they  are 
volatile  per  se  without  decomposition,  and  may  be  distilled 
with  water  at  212°,  although  their  boiling-point  is  much 
higher.  They  combine  with  alcohol  and  rother  in  all  pro- 
portions, but  combine  with  water  only  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
impart  their  odour  to  it.  These  oils  evaporate  without  leaving 
•*ny  stain  on  paper,  and  they  do  not  saponify  with  the  alkalis. 

In   some   instances,  as  those   in   which   the   volatile  ' 


oils  exist  in  great  abundance,  they  are  obtained  by  prey- 
sure,  without  the  application  of  heat;    this  is  the  ca«* 
with  the  oil  of  lemons,  oranges,  and  bergamot;  in  gerv- 
ral  however  they  are  procurable  only  by  distillation,  . 
this  is  effected  by  putting  the  herb  or  bark  into  a  still  « 
water,  when  the  oil  and  water  are  volatilised  and  eondec.«-  - 
together.   Like  the  fixed  oils,  they  appear  to  contain  ah*: 
and  a  softer  principle ;  the  former  has  been  called  steamf  :> 
the  latter  eleopten. 

The  first  volatile  oil  we  shall  notice  is  one  which  in- 
tensively employed,  the 

Oil  of  Turpentine.— To  obtain  this  oil,  turpentine,  a  «=• 
known  viscid  substance,  which  exudes  from  various  spe- 
of  the  genus  Pinus,  is  put  into  a  still  with  water ;  the 
rises  in  vapour,  and  is  condensed  with  the  water,  wbile  r» 
as  it  is  usually  termed,  remains  behind.    This,  it  ha>  U 
stated,  consists  of  two  resins,  to  which  the  names  of  y  • 
and  silvic  acid  have  been  given  by  Unverdorben. 

This  oil  when  pure  is  limpid  and  colourless,  and  it  posf*-  -  -  - 
a  peculiar,  strong,  and  to  most  persons  a  disagreeable  «n  ■ 
Its  specific  gravity  is  about  0'  866 ;  the  density  of  it*  t    •    - 
at  3 1 3°,  compared  with  that  of  air,  is  4*83  to  1 .     This  oil  .  • 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  which  contains  water ;   1  ih»  7 . 
of  alcohol,  of  0*84  sp.  gr.,  dissolve  13*5  parts  at  7."  r 
Like  other   essential   oils,   it  is  extremely   in  flam  tu- 
burns  with  much  flame,  and  with  the  formation  of  »     r 
and  carbonic  acid,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  fixed 
Its  boiling  point  is  about  314°.    It  is  composed  of 

Five  equivalents  of  Carbon         .     60    or     88*24 
Four  equivalents  of  Hydrogen  .       4    or     1 1  •  76 
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It  is  largely  employed  in  the  arts  as  a  solvent  in  varr  -  - 
making  and  in  house-painting. 

Oil  of  turpentine  dissolves  the  fixed  oils  and  several  <->:  *  * 
bodies  with  great  facility.    Thus  iodine,  camphor*  and  r*>   ■ 
are  soluble  in  it  to  a  considerable  extent.    It  is  stated  * 
it  is  capable  of  dissolving  1 63  times  its  volume  of  fc>  ^. 
chloric  acid  gas,  provided  it  be  kept  cool ;  the  resulting  n  -z 
pound  is  a  crystallized  substance  bearing    consider, 
resemblance  to  camphor,  and  has  been  called  artificial  -\  - 
phor.    Great  difference  of  opinion  prevails  among  cbera  *  • 
as  to  the  precise  nature  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  the  modt  -. 
which  its  elements  are  combined. 

Oil  of  Lemons,  commonly  called  Essence  of  Lemo%*   • 
one  of  the  few  essential  oils  obtained  by  pressure  sod  r 
by  distillation.    It  is  extracted  from  the  rind  of  the  km 
and  is  imported  from  the  south  of  Europe.     Its  proper 
are,  that  it  is  limpid,  and  has  a  light  yellow  colour ;  it  ba»  :* 
agreeable  odour  resembling  that  of  lemons,  and.  like  t 
essential  oils,  its  taste  is  acrid.    Its  specific  gravity  is  ■'» 
0*847 :  it  remains  fluid  even  when  cooled  down  to  4'  r '*.  • 
It  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  but  » 
soluble  in  alcohol  containing  water. 

According  to  Dumas  it  is  composed  of 

Carbon  .  .         88*45 

Hydrogen       .        .        11*46 
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It  is  therefore  probably  composed  of  exactly  the  *  - 
proportion  of  its  elements  as  oil  of  turpentine,  an«i. 
this,  it  combines  and  forms  a  peculiar  compound  with  fc* 
chloric  acid  gas.    It  is  used  m  perfumery. 

The  two  volatile  oils  now  described  maybe  taken  r*  r-- 
of  those  which  consist  entirely  of  carbon  and  hydroge- 
the  greater  number  of  them  contain  oxygen  also.     Ar 
these  are  the  oils  of  lavender,  peppermint,  rosenmn ,  -t  ■ 
mint,  and  marjoram ;   the  properties  of  this  last\>n'\  * 
shall  deem  it  requisite  in  this  place  particularly  to  n- 

Oil  of  Marjoram. — This  oil  is  obtained  from  On^; 
vulgare,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Kane,  has  a  specific  £▼*• 
of  0*890 :  it  generally  contains  a  large  but  not  si  c- n^- 
quantity  of  stearopten,  and  when  purified  from  thi*  b. 
peated  distillation,  Dr.  Kane  found  its  specific  grmxitt 
08673,  and  its  boiling-point  was  322°  Fahr. 

This  yielded,  by  Dr.  Kane's  analysis,  such  profw»*.  - 
its  elements  as  showed  that  it  was  constituted  o£ 
to  his  equivalent  numbers, 

Fifty  equivalents  of  Carbon  307  or  86  •  4 5 
Forty  equivalents  of  Hydrogen  40  or  1 1  -  *r 
One  equivalent  of  Oxygen  8  or      2  *  as 
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not  very  far  within  the  northern  boundary,  and  separates 
the  basin  of  the  Seine  from  that  of  the  Somme.  That  part 
of  the  department  which  is  comprehended  in  the  former 
basin  is  by  far  the  larger,  and  is  watered  by  the  Oise  and 
its  tributaries.  The  Oise  enters  the  department  near  the 
north-eastern  angle  between  Chauny  and  Noyon,  and  flows 
in  a  tolerably  direct  line  of  55  miles  south-west  through  the 
department,  passing  Noyon,  Compiegne,  Pont-Sainte- 
Maixence,  and  Creil,  between  which  last  town  and  Beau- 
mont it  quits  this  department  to  enter  the  adjacent  one  of 
Seine  et  Oise.  It  is  navigable  throughout  that  part  of  its 
course  which  is  in  this  department  The  Aisne,  which  is 
also  navigable,  enters  the  department  on  the  east  side,  and 
has  a  tolerably  direct  course  of  12  miles  west  by  north  into 
the  Oise  above  Compiegne.  Below  the  junction  of  the 
Aisne  the  Oise  receives  the  Breaches,  or  Brcche,  and  the 
Terrain,  or  Therain,  on  the  right  bank  and  the  Auto'ne ; 
or  Authonne,  the  Nonette,  and  the  Theve,  on  the  left 
These  are  all  small :  the  Terrein,  the  longest  of  them,  has 
a  course  of  about  45  miles  south-east ;  neither  of  them  is 
navigable.  The  Ourcq,  a  feeder  of  the  Marne,  just  crosses 
the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  department  and  is  navigable 
for  a  few  miles ;  and  the  Epte,  a  feeder  of  the  Seine,  forms 
in  one  part  the  western  boundary.  Some  of  the  feeders  of  the 
Somme  have  their  sources  within  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  department  but  they  are  all  unimportant 

The  official  statement  of  the  inland  navigation  of  the  de- 
partment is  as  follows :— Oise,  65  miles;  Aisne,  13 ;  Ourcq, 
6  miles:  total  river  navigation,  84  miles.  Canal  parallel  to 
the  Oise,  17  miles;  Canal  of  the  Ourcq,  5  miles:  total  of 
canal  and  river  navigation,  106  miles. 

There  are  several  pools  and  marshes. 

The  greater  part  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the 
chalk  formation  which  surrounds  the  Paris  basin:  the 
southern  part  is  occupied  by  the  strata  of  the  supracreta- 
ceous  group.  There  are  no  metallic  ores ;  but  marble,  free- 
stone for  building,  some  of  it  of  superior  quality,  sandstone 
for  paving,  millstones,  gypsum,  lignite  (the  ashes  of  which 
are  used  for  manure),  and  potters'  earth,  are  dug.  Fossil 
remains  are  abundant;  and  round  Beauvais  above  1100  per- 
sons are  employed  in  digging  peat.  There  are  several 
mineral  springs,  for  the  most  part  chalybeate,  but  none  of 
much  repute.  There  was,  in  1834,  only  one  iron-work  in 
the  department  having  two  forges  for  the  production  of 
wrought-iron. 

The  department  is  traversed  by  twelve  Routes  Royales,  or 
government  roads,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  365  miles, 
namely,  341  in  good  repair,  1 2  out  of  repair,  and  1 2  unfinished. 
The  principal  road  is  that  which  leads  from  Paris  through 
Beauvais  and  Marseille  to  Abbeville  aud  Calais.  The  road 
from  Pahs  to  Peronne  and  Cambray  passes  through  Senlis 
andPont-Sainte-Maixence ;  that  from  Paris  to  Amiens  passes 
through  Chantilly,  Creil,  Clermont  St.  Just-en-Chaussee, 
and  Breteuil ;  that  from  Paris  to  Laon  crosses  the  south- 
eastern angle ;  and  that  from  Paris  to  Dieppe  crosses  the 
south-webtern  angle  of  the  department.  Roads  lead  from 
Beauvais  to  Clermont  and  Compiezne,  to  Breteuil,  and  to 
Gournay  (Seine  Inter ieure) ;  from  Senlis,  along  the  valley 
of  the  Oise,  by  Compiegne  and  Noyon,  to  La  Fere  and  St. 
Quentin  (Aisne),  with  a  branch  from  Noyon  to  Ham 
(Somme)  ;  and  from  Compiegne,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
Montdidier  and  Amiens,  and  on  the  other,  to  Soissons. 
The  Routes  Departmentales,  or  departmental  roads,  have 
an  ajnpregate  length  of  311  miles,  namely,  246  in  repair,  11 
out  or  repair,  and  54  unfinished.  The  bye -roads  and  paths 
have  an  aggregate  length  of  more  than  3000  miles.  {Offi- 
cial Returns,  1st  January,  1837.) 

The  air  is  temperate,  and  for  the  most  part  healthy: 
the  exceptions  are  the  neighbourhood  of  the  various  pools 
and  marshes.  Hie  soil  varies  in  fertility:  more  than 
950,000  acres,  constituting  about  two-thirds  of  the  depart- 
ment an  under  the  plough.  The  produce  in  corn  is  very 
great  being  nearly  as  much  again  as  the  average  produce 
of  the  French  departments.  In  wheat,  which  is  the  grain 
chiefly  cultivated,  the  preponderance  is  yet  greater,  and  in 
rye  and  maslin  (or  mixed  corn),  and  in  oats,  the  growth  of 
which  is  all  but  equal  to  that  of  wheat  greater  still.  Barley 
and  potatoes  are  cultivated,  but  not  very  extensively.  Some 
Hemp  and  pulse  are  grown :  maize  and  buckwheat  are  not 
grown  at  all.  Wheat  and  oats  are  exported  in  considerable 
quantity,  principally  to  Paris  and  Rouen.  The  quantity  of 
grass-land  is  about  70,000  acres ;  and  there  are  35,000  to 
46,000  acres  of  heath  or  other  open  graaing-land.    The  arti- 
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ficial  grasses  most  cultivated  are  trefoil  and  lucerne.  TV:  •* 
are  only  about  6000  acres  of  vineyards*  and  the  wine  grwrL 
with  little  exception,  of  very  inferior  quality.  The  wine-*  f 
Bourgogne  and  Chanjpagne  are  chiefly  consumed,  or- 
chards and  gardens  occupy  about  35,000  to  40,000  aero  *  . 
considerable  quantity  of  cider  is  made.  The  woodLa:*:. 
comprehend  about  200,000  acres.  The  principal  forests  &r- 
thoseof  Compiegne  (about  35,000  acres),  Chantilly*  En:" 
nonville,  and  Le  Lys. 

The  number  of  horses  in  the  department  is    cea-'.f 
double  the  average  number  in  the  other  departments ;  tr.* . 
are  for  the  most  part  brought  from  the  department  of  Pl» 
de  Calais,  where  they  are  bred.     The  number  of  »■-• 
cattle  is  not  equal  to  the  average  of  France.    The  ca.  \  «• 
reared  in  the  department  furnish  the  markets  of  Paris  v.* 
some  of  their  most  delicate  veal    The  number  of  sh*«f 
great,  and  the  produce  of  wool  considerable :  the  breed  •.  • 
been  much  improved  by  erossing  with  the  English  (Leices- 
ter and  South-down)  and  Merino  breeds.      A  parum  « i 
the  wool  is  employed  by  the  manufacturers  of  Beauvais  &.  . 
the  valley  of  the  Oise.     A  considerable  quantity  of  j«k  * 
and  poultry  is  fattened  for  the  supply  of  Paris,  and  bee*    .  j 
commonly  kept    The  larger  game,  stags,  roes,  and  v. 
boars,  are  found  in  the  woods,  and  the  rivers  abound  v.*.~, 
fish. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissenienUv  i» 
follows : — 

8q.M. 

Beauvais         W.  749 

Clermont         N.  501 

Compiegne     N.E.  494 

Senlis         S.  &  S.E.  512 

2256       397,725     398^41        «-* 

The  number  of  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a  jt.-\ 
of  the  peace,  is  thirty-five. 

The  arrondissement  of  Beauvais  includes  the  to«r.4    ' 
Beauvais  (pop.  in  1831,  12,867;  in  1836,  13,082)   [Bkt- 
vaisI  Gerberoy,  and  Songeons,  on  the  Terrein  ;  Marx    ■ 
and  Milly,  on  the  Petit  Terrein;  Grandvillers,  or  Gr«~- 
villiers  (pop.  1811),   Formerie,  La  Bosse,  Chaurnonl.  &£i 
Meru.    Gerberoy  is  on  an  eminence.    It  is  now  an  ir-.-- 
nificant  place,  but  was  antiently  a  frontier  fortress  to*  * 
the  duchy  of  Normandie,  and  was  exposed   to  fre*  -«■  ■' 
assaults.    It  suffered  much  in  the  wars  of  the  Ragli*i    i 
France,  and  in  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  ctftifLr 
The  fortifications  of  the  town,  which  had  been  dis>man:  •  . 
were  subsequently  restored.   It  is  surrounded  with  pit j  ^.  *. 
walks,  and  the  townsmen  carry  on  some  trade  in  bones  > 
cattle.    It  has  two  yearly  fairs.    Songeons  is  please     • 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and  consists  of  wett-buili  u-  . 
houses.    Spectacles  and  looking-glasses  are  manufart  j. r   . 
and  trade  is  carried  on  in  iron  goods  and  other  hard«i*e> 
coal,   corn,   cider,  and  cattle.      It  has  four   yearly  fa-- 
Marseille  is  well  built  of  brick  and  in  a  pleasant  situa: 
The  townsmen  manufacture  leather,  and  trade  in  cattle .  i  l  . 
are  five  yearly  fairs.  At  the  village  of  Achy,  in  the  neigh  1  %    ■ 
hood  of  Marseille,  yarn  is  spun  of  wool,  camels9  hair,  ami  -    - 
Grandvillers  is  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Abbeville:  n 
wide  streets  converging  in* a  large  market-place:  the  .:    - 
bitants  manufacture  woollen  cloth,  serge,  hosiery,  t<>%*.  . 
soap.    Hosiery  and  serge  are  also  made  in  the  neigl»K 
hood,  and  the  town  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  tnu-. 
these  articles,  and  in  corn,  brandy,  cider,  coal,  cat! Jo. 
horses.    Iq  the  neighbourhood  are  two  castles,    V>+: 
Damerancourt,  a  strong  fortress  of  the  feudal  ages,  awi  : 
of  Sarcus,  built  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  a  rich  *  - 
of  architecture.    Cbaumont  is  built  on  the  slope  o/  » 
the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  pariah   e.V. 
Woollen  cloths,  lace,  leather,  and  fans  are  made ;   tht- n-  - 
water-mills  and  lime- kilns ;  and  trade  is  carried  on  id  . 
hay,  wood,  and  woollen  goods.    The  population  of  the  l- 
muue  is  about  1800.    Meru  is  the  centre  of  a  consider 
manufacture  of  born,  mother-of-pearl,  bone.   ivon, 
wood,  and  other  toys :  nearly  fifty  men  were  em  plot  ei 
years  since  in  making  fans  alone.     At  the  neigbbo.  - 
village  of  St  Gen6vieve,  two  hundred  workmen   arc 
ployed  in  finishing  these  toys.    Agricultural  itsplctr 
snuff,  leather,  and  lace  are  also  made ;  and  trade  i*  oa? 
on  in  corn,  cattle,  horses,  and  wool.  In  and  around  A  i 
a  village  between  Beauvais  and  Chaamont,  eight  hu> 
females  are  employed  in  lace-making;  and  in  and  a 
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introduction  and  progress  of  manufactures,  and  by  the  atten- 
tion of  the  capitalists  engaged  in  them.  The  principal 
manufactures  of  the  arrondissement  of  Compiegne  are  of 
cotton.  The  extension  and  improvement  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  department  are  owing  to  the  industry  and  skill 
of  persons  from  other  parts  rather  than  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Beauvais,  and 
is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  and  the  circuit  of 
the  Acad6mie  Universitaire  of  Amiens.  It  is  in  the  first 
military  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Paris. 
It  sends  five  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In 
respect  of  education  it  is  above  the  average  of  France ;  of 
the  young  men  enrolled  in  the  military  census  of  1828-29, 
mere  than  half  (54  in  every  100)  could  read  and  wrote. 

In  the  most  antient  period  of  the  history  of  France,  this 
department  was  chiefly  comprehended  in  the  territory  of 
the  Bellovaci;  portions  ef  it  were  included  in  the  territories* 
of  the  Silvanectes,  the  Vadicasses,  the  Suessiones,  the 
Veromandui,  the  Ambiani,  and  the  Veliocasses,  all  of  them 
Bulgic  nations,  and  all  afterwards  included  in  the  Roman 
division  of  Belgica  Secunda,  except  the  Veliocasses,  who 
were  included  in  Lugdunensis  Secunda.  Of  Gallic  and 
Roman  towns  and  stations  the  chief  within  its  limits  were 
Caesaromagus,  afterwards  Bellovaci,  Beauvais;  B  rat  us  pa  n- 
tium,  near  Breteuil ;  Litanobriga,  Pont- Sain te-Maixence,  or 
mere  probably  Creil ;  all  in  the  territory  of  the  Bellovaci ; 
Noviomagus,  Noyon,  in  the  country  of  the  Veromandui ; 
Augustomagus,  afterwards  Silvanectes,  Senlis,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Silvanectes ;  and  Nseomagus,  probably  Vez,  a 
village  near  the  Authonne,  in  the  territory  of  the  Vadicasses. 
There  are  the  traces  of  a  Roman  camp  between  Beauvais 
and  Clermont. 

Before  the  Revolution  the  department  was  included  in  the 
districts  of  L'lle  de  France  proper,  Valois,  Noyonnais,  and 
Soissonnais,  in  the  military  government  of  Life  de  France, 
and  in  the  distriots  of  Santerre  and  Amienais  in  Picardie. 

OKA,  River.    [Russia.] 

OKHOTSK,  a  commercial  town,  situated  on  the  northern 
shores  of  a  wide  gulf  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  separates 
the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka  from  the  continent  It  is 
in  69°  20'  N.  lat.  and  145°  18'  E.  long.  The  town  was 
formerly  built  on  a  flat  sandy  neck  of  land,  about  two  miles 
in  width,  and  washed  on  one  side  by  the  river  Ochota,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  sea.  But  as  its  low  situation  rendered 
the  place  extremely  unhealthy  on  account  of  the  fogs  in 
which  it  was  frequently  enveloped,  and  also  exposed  it  to 
inundations  during  southern  and  south-eastern  gales,  the 
town  was  removed  a  few  years  ago  about  three  miles  farther 
u,p  the  river.  It  is  now  built  on  a  low  hill  rising  about 
thirteen  feet  above  high-water  mark,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ochota.  The  town  is  small,  consisting  only  of  a  few 
hundred  houses,  and  the  inhabitants  are  estimated  not  to 
exceed  2000.  But  as  it  is  the  only  place  by  which  the 
intercourse  between  the  interior  of  Siberia  on  one  side  and 
the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka  and  the  Russian  dominions  in 
North  America  is  maintained,  it  has  a  considerable  com- 
merce, though,  owing  to  the  sterility  of  the  adjacent  country, 
it  has  no  article  of  exportation  except  a  small  quantity  of 
fars.  The  Russian  American  Company,  whose  wealthy 
partners  reside  in  the  town  of  Irkutsk,  build  vessels  here 
from  time  to  time,  but  at  a  great  expense,  as  the  timber 
must  be  brought  down  from  the  woods,  which  are  more 
than  fifty  miles  distant.  The  furs  brought  from  America 
are  landed  here,  and  transported  by  land  through  Yakutsk  to 
Irkutsk,  and  thence  to  Kiachta,  to  be  exchanged  for  articles 
of  Chinese  production.  The  harbour  is  very  bad.  It  is 
formed  by  the  river  Ochota,  which,  meeting  the  sea  by  a 
rapid  course,  has  formed  at  its  mouth  a  sand-bar,  with  only 
nine  feet  of  water  on  it.  Besides  this,  it  is  only  accessible 
from  June  to  September,  being  blocked  up  with  ice  and 
snow  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  Russian  government 
has  accordingly  resolved  to' select  another  place  on  the  coast 
of  the  Bay  of  Okhotsk,  which  offers  a  better  harbour,  and 
to  build  there  a  new  town.  According  to  the  most  recent 
information,  the  mouth  of  the  river  Uda  (54°  N.  lat  and 
136°  £.  long.)  offers  considerable  advantages,  having  a  fine 
harbour  sheltered  by  the  Shan  tar  Islands. 

(Sauer's  Account  of  Billing'*  Geographical  and  Astro- 
nomical Expedition  to  the  Northern  Parte  of  Russia; 
Langsdorf1*  Voyages  and  Travels  in  various  Farts  of  the 
World;  Saryschef's  Voyages  of  Discovery  to  Siberia,  $c; 
•n's  Retse  urn  die  Erde  durch  Nord  Asien  und  die 
n  Oceane.) 


O'KHRIDA,  a  town  of  Albania,  in  European  Tms*»r, 
situated  on  the  north-eastern  shore  of  a  considerable  h^, 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  town.  According  to  ••,. 
map  of  Albania  prefixed  to  Hughes's  *  Travels'  (2nd  «M  \ 
1830),  Okhrida  is  in  41°  3'  N.  lat.  and  21°  5'  E.  long. 

Okhrida  is  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  antient  Lychm<;  * 
(AvxyiSwct  or  perhaps  Avgyiftoc,  8trabo).  This  town  ; 
Lychnidus  gave  antiently  its  name  to  the  lake  which  *  . 
called  9  \ifivrj  Avgvcnc  or  Avx^tdia.  The  town  lies  at  *..- 
foot  of  an  eminence,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  t.<  : 
castle,  in  which  the  Turkish  governor  of  the  surround  - . 
province  resides.  The  population  of  the  town  is  estitn-  . 
at  about  6000,  chiefly  pf  Bulgarian  descent.  Silver  ore  a  i 
sulphur  are  procured  from  mines  near  the  town.  A  Gr<v» 
archbishop  resides  here. 

The  lake  of  Okhrida  extends  about  18  miles  from  *>-.,•:  - 
east  to  north-west,  and  is  6  or  8  miles  across  in  the  td  -: 
part.  It  is  in  the  valley  watered  by  the  Black  l>rin,  «h. 
flows  through  the  lake  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  T:.»  u 
are  several  villages  round  the  shore.  It  abounds  with  t»\ , 
and  the  fishery  is  actively  carried  on. 

The  pashalick  or  district  of  Okhrida  is  not  very  1st „-t , 
but  in  the  uncertain  state  of  Turkish  geography  we  do  : 
attempt  to  define  its  boundaries  or  dimensions.  The  »'  - 
trict  is  mountainous,  and  is  said  to  be  well  wooded ;  it  • 
watered  by  the  Black  Drin  and  the  Scombi.  It  is  tolerv  * 
productive  in  corn,  maize,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  hemp,  U  .•:. 
and  wine.  Cattle  and  bees  are  reared,  and  game  is  tolerv.  \ 
abundant  The  inhabitants  are  distinguished  bv  tr».f 
courage  and  ferocity,  and  are  reputed  to  make  die  u «' 
soldiers  among  the  Albanians. 

OLACA'CEiE.    This  name  applies  to  a  small  and  1>- 
studied  natural  order  of  Exogenous  plants,  chiefly  fwi 
within  the  tropics.    Its  most  important  character*  arc  i 
small  inferior  calyx,  often  becoming  enlarged  around  *vr 
ripe  fruit,  a  polypetalous  valvate  corolla,  a  small  nnmbt: 
hypogynous  stamens,  partly  fertile  and  partly  barter    » 
one-celled  ovary,  with  pendulous  ovules,  indehiscentK 
and  a  small  embryo  amongst  a  large  quantity  of  a  i 
men.    Its  affinities  are  little  understood,  hot  are  suppc- 
to  be  greatest  with  Pittosporacee,  on  the  one  hand.  *-  c 
Aurantiacese,  on  the  other.    The  plants  are  of  little  ... 
portance  for  useful  qualities;  one  species,  Heistena  c 
cinea,  yields,   it  is  said,  the  partridge-wood   of  eabt«\ 
makers,  and  the  fruit  of  others  is  eatable  when  ripe,  th 
not  very  pleasant.      (Lindley's  Natural  System  of  B-  ^ . . . 
ed.  2,  p.  33.) 

OLA'US,  MAGNUS,  a  native  of  Sweden,  and  brc:>  • 
to  John  Olaus,  archbishop  of  Upsala,  was  an  archdeatv'  _ 
the  Swedish  church  when  the  Reformation,  supported  : . 
Gustavus  Vasa,  gained  the  ascendency  in  Sweden.  In  cor  - 
quenceofthis  change  the  two  brothers,  who  remained  attar.  •. 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  left  their  country  and  ivi  - 
to  Rome,  where  Olaus  Magnus  passed  the  remainder  v .  ■ 
life  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  small  pension  from  the  pope.   .1* 
Rome  he  wrote  his  work,  'Historia  de  Gentibus  S*r: 
trionalibus,    earumque    diversis    Statibus,   Conditio^... 
Moribus,   itidemque    Superstition ibus.    Discipline    *- 
Rome,  fol.,  1555,  and  Basil,   1567.    Other  editions  of  v  - 
work   have  been  published,  which,  as  well   as  a  Fp  - 
translation  in  1561,  are  all  incomplete.    The  weak,  is  n 
nute,  and  contains  some  curious  information,  box  is  nnc?  • 
cally  written.    Olaus  died  at  Rome  in  1568.     His  br 
John  wrote  a  work  entitled  'Gothorum  Suevojtumque  11  * 
toria,    probatissimis   Antiquorum    Monumentis    colU-  x 
Rome,  fol.,  1554,  which  is  a  still  more  uncritical  perf  ■ 
a  nee  than  that  of  his  brother  Magnus. 

OLD  RED-SANDSTONE.    By  this  title  English  _-  - 
logists  have   almost    universally  designated    the   vat  . 
series  of  rocks  which  separate  the  youngest  slates  (*Ti 
sition  Rocks ')  from    the    mountain-limestone  and   * . 
Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Phillips  (Geology  o/  Bnglan  t    * 
Wales)  ranked  the    old  red-sandstone  in  their  •  M«: 
Order'  along  with  the  coal  and  mouutain -limestone;  t- 
this  classification  has  been  unreservedly  followed  till  •  •    * 
a  short  period.    Mr.  Murchison,  in  his  work  on  the  *  > 
rian  System/  has  preferred  to  separate  the  old  red  -a 
stone  from  the  superincumbent  strata,  and  to  constitute  • 
it  an  additional  system.  Since  the  publication  of  that  «<  '- 
the  same  author,  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Sed^»t  *. 
believing  that  the  limestones  and  slaty  and  congfaxner-.  - 
rocks  of  South  Devon  belong  to  the  same  geological  pm  : 
as  the  true  old  red-saudstone  of  Herefbrdthii*,  and  desaw 
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great  profit  Oldenburg  is  extremely  well  situated  for 
commerce,  but  the  trade  is  chiefly  a  coasting  trade,  which  is 
carried  on  in  vessels  with  one  or  two  masts,  from  twenty  to 
forty  tons  burden,  calculated  for  navigating  the  shallow 
waters  (called  Watten)  between  the  sand-banks  in  the 
German  Ocean,  on  the  coasts  of  North  Holland,  Gro- 
ningen,  Friesland,  and  Germany,  to  the  river  Eider.  The 
exports  are  the  natural  productions  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding 6000  horses  and  from  8000  to  10,000  oxen  au- 
nually,  and  considerable  quantities  of  linen,  leather,  raw 
hides,  rags,  &c„  principally  to  Holland  and  the  Han- 
seatic  cities.  The  revenue  is  about  150,000/.  sterling, 
and  there  is  no  public  debt  Of  the  inhabitants,  246,772 
are  Low  Germans  and  980  Jews.  The  established  religion 
is  the  Lutheran;  there  were,  in  1837,  173,598  Lutherans, 
70,880  Roman  Catholics,  2314  Calvinists,  and  980  Jews. 

Education.— With  respect  to  education,  Oldenburg  is 
rather  backward.  The  rarity  of  villages  renders  it  difficult  to 
establish  schools.  There  is  no  university,  and  till  lately  no 
great  public  library  or  scientific  institutions.  Much  has  how- 
ever been  done  of  late  years.  The  various  branches  of  a 
learned  education  are  now  taught  in  the  Protestant  gymna- 
sium at  Oldenburg,  the  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium  at 
Vechta,  the  Latin  schools  at  Jever  and  Eutin.  There  are 
likewise  a  normal  school,  a  military  school,  a  seminary  for 
school-masters,  and  2  superior  Burgher  schools. 

Government,  $c. — As  a  member  of  the  German  con- 
federation, in  conjunction  with  Anhalt  and  Schwarzburg, 
Oldenburg  has  the  fifteenth  place,  or  vote,  in  the 
select  council  of  the  Diet,  and  one  vote  of  its  own  in 
the  full  council.  The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  Con- 
federation is  2177  men.  Since  1834  Oldenburg  furnishes 
the  contingent  of  artillery  for  the  Hanseatic  cities,  which 
in  return  furnish  the  contingent  of  cavalry  for  Oldenburg. 
The  constitution  is  monarchical,  and  hitherto  without  an  as- 
sembly of  estates.  The  government  is  hereditary  in  the 
male  line. 

History.— -The  antient  house  of  Oldenburg  is  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  in  Europe:  the  emperor  of  Russia,  the 
kings  of  Denmark,  and  the  late  royal  family  of  Sweden  are 
descended  from  it.  Oldenburg  is  the  original  seat  of  the 
family.  Christian  I.  founded  the  town  of  Oldenburg  in 
1155,  and  assumed  the  title  of  count  One  of  his  descend- 
ants, Dietrich  the  Fortunate,  obtained  with  his  first  wife  the 
eounty  of  Delmenhorst,  and  with  his  second  the  duchies  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein.  After  Dietrich's  death  in  1440,  his 
eldest  son,  who  had  for  his  share  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 
became  in  1448  king  of  Denmark,  by  the  title  of  Christian  II., 
in  1450  king  of  Norway,  and  in  1458  king  of  Sweden.  He  left 
two  sons,  John,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  northern  king- 
doms, and  Frederic  I.,  who  had  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  and 
who,  after  the  deposition  of  his  nephew  Christian  II.,  the  son 
of  John,  was  made  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  His  eldest 
son  Christian  III.  inherited  in  1513  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
Adolphus,  the  younger,  founded  the  house  of  Holstein  Got- 
torn,  which  has  given  sovereigns  to  Sweden,  Russia,  and 
Oldenburg.  Dietrich's  younger  son  Gerard  the  Warlike  in- 
herited Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst,  but  the  male  line  of 
this  branch  becoming  extinct  in  1667,  the  counties  fell  to 
the  Danish  crown,  or  to  the  house  of  Holstein,  descended 
from  Dietrich's  eldest  son.  In  1773  the  grand-duke  Paul 
of  Russia,  who  was  descended  from  the  elder  branch  of  the 
house  of  Holstein  Gottorp,  made  a  convention  with  Denmark 
respecting  his  share  of  Holstein,  by  which  he  surrendered  all 
Holstein  to  Denmark,  and  received  in  exchange  Oldenburg 
and  Delmenhorit,  which  he  immediately  transferred  to  his 
cousin  Frederic  Augustus,  of  the  younger  branch  of  Holstein 
Gottorp.  This  convention  was  sanctioned  by  the  emperor 
Joseph  II.,  who  gave  to  the  two  counties  the  rank  of  a 
duchy,  and  as  the  house  of  Holstein  Gottorp  had  ever  since 
1647  given  bishops  to  the  see  of  Liibeck,  he  assigned  it  to 
that  family  as  an  hereditary  principality.  Frederic,  the 
first  duke,  was  succeeded  in  1785  by  his  son  Peter  Fre- 
derick William,  but  he  being  afflicted  with  mental  imbe- 
cility, the  government  was  assumed  by  his  cousin  Peter 
Frederick  Ludwig,  the  bishop  of  Liibeck,  who  in  1808 
joined  the  Rhenish  confederation.  But  Napoleon,  by  a 
decree  of  14  December,  1810,  incorporated  the  duchy  with 
the  French  empire,  and  offered  the  duke  as  an  indemnity 
the  territory  of  Erfurt,  which  he  refused,  saying, '  I  desire 
only  subjects  whom  I  know  and  love,  and  who  love  me.' 
'  %°r  the  rail  of  Napoleon,  the  duke  recovered  his  own  domi- 
\\  the  congress  of  Vienna  alw  assigned  to  him  the  prin- 


cipality of  Birkenfeld ;  he  obtained  from  Rosaia  thelor&h.p 
of  Jever,  and  likewise  obtained  the  sovereignty  over  \w 
lordships  of  Varel  and  Kniphausen,  which  belong  to  C>.-.  i 
Bentinck. 

Oldenburg,  the  capital,  in  53°  20'  N.  lat  and  b; : 
£.  long.,  is  a  well  built  town  on  the  navigable  *. 
Hunte ;  the  ramparts  have  been  converted  into  public  * .  »■ 
and  gardens.  The  population  is  7800,  including  tha'  ' 
the  two  suburbs.  The  palace  is  a  very  handsome  bui.<.  _• 
with  a  fine  park,  or  what  the  Germans  call  an  El.-  •■ 
garden.  There  are  some  tanneries,  distilleries,  and  * 
manufactories  in  the  town.  The  public  institutions  are— ^. 
gymnasium,  the  seminary  for  schoolmasters,  the  m."  - 
school,  a  library  of  45,000  volumes,  an  observatory,  ar.ii ; 
remarkable  collection  of  antiquities  chiefly  of  Oldrf.l-; 

VareU  on  a  canal  which  joins  the  Jahde,  forms  a  hart  .- 
which  merchantmen  can  enter  at  high-water,  has  3'  :i- 
habitants.  Jever t  in  a  fertile  country  on  a  navigable  <■  i  i 
has  a  good  trade  and  3600  inhabitants.  Eutin,  which  .» 
the  only  town  in  the  principality  of  Liibeck,  is  on  the  bi  \ 
of  a  lake,  has  a  palace  of  the  grand-duke  with  a  beau;:  . 
park,  and  2700  inhabitants. 

(Halem,  Geschichie  des  Grossherzogthumt  OldenbL.-; 

3  vols.,  1794-1796;  Trundes,  KurzgefiuUe  Oldenlm** 
Ckronik*  1831 ;  Kbhlis,  Beschreibtmg  des  Henoch.- . 
Oldenburg*  &c,  2  vols.,  1 824.) 

OLDENBURG,  HENRY,  was  bora  about  the  i ..• 
1626,  in  the  duchy  of  Bremen.     In  1653,  or  befjne,    - 
came  to  London  in  the  capacity  of  consul  from  the  v  • 
of  Bremen,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  held  u 
office  more  than  two  years.    In  1656  he  became  tuto:  . 
Lord  Henry  O'Bryan,  a  young  Irish  nobleman,  whom 
accompanied  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  at  the  v.-r 
time  entered  himself  as  a  student,  chiefly,  it  ia  euppov. ' 
order  to  obtain  access  to  the  Bodleian  library,     lie  *•» 
afterwards  tutor  to  Lord  William  Cavendish.     While  r*«  • 
dent  at  Oxford  he  became  acquainted  with  several  of  u? 
more  eminent  literary  and  scientific  men  of  the  time,  six    : 
whom    were   Dr.   Wallis,    Ward,  and  the  other  on.:  ■ » 
tors  of  the  present  Royal  Society.    His  acquaintance  *  - 
Milton  commenced  somewhat  earlier,  as  appears  by  MUu..*  • 
letters  to  Oldenburg,  between  the    years  1644-39,  po- 
lished in  his  'Epistolsd  Familiares.'    In  1662,  the  R  **> 
Society  having  obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation,  i»* 
Wilkins  and  Mr.  Oldenburg  were  appointed  secretory  ♦  . 
the  Society.    According  to  most  biographers  the  n »...« 
appointment  of  Oldenburg  was  that  of  assistant  tK-f-'- 
to  Dr.  Wilkins,  but  in  the  list  of  members  who  attended  *-  • 
first  council  held  by  the  Society  after  its  incorpurv. 
(Thomson's  Hist,  of  Royal  Society),  we  observe  only  . 
secretary  specified,  namely  Oldenburg,  and  it  is  certain  t_  - 
those  duties  which  demanded  the  greatest  seal  and  as&ii  - 
devolved  exclusively  upon  him.    Dr.  Martin  Lister,  ■.*■    - 

4  Journey  to  Paris,'  8vo?  Lond.,  1699,  speaking  of  Ox  - 
burg,  remarks, '  I  heard  him  say  that  he  held  correspond 
with  seventy  odd  persons  in  all  parts  of  tha  world .  I  j- 
him  what  method  be  used  to  answer  so  great  variety  of  v. 
jects,  and  such  a  quantity  of  letters  as  he  most  rv 
weekly,  for  I  knew  he  never  foiled,  because  I  had  tbe  h* » 
of  his  correspondence  for  ten  or  twelve  years.     He  U.\ 
he  made  one  letter  answer  another,  and  that  to  be  a! 
fresh,  he  never  read  a  letter  before  he  had  pen,  ink.  -■ 
paper  ready,  to  answer  it  forthwith,  so  that  the  uult:t'* '.    : 
his  letters  cloy'd  him  not,  or  ever  lay  upon  his  han\U  * 
the  '  General  Dictionary,'  Lond,  1739,  foL,  art.  'Oklei.l  .* 
there  will  be  found  several  of  his  letters   to  Mr.  R  ■ 
Boyle,  who  was  one  of  his  regular  correspondents,  . 
with  whom  he  was  always  on  the  most  friendly  term*.    1 
following  extract  from  one  of  those  letters,  dated  17  De* 
ber,  1667,  shows  that  up  to  that  time  he  had  reeefrcii 
salary  from  the  Society,  and  that  his  only  emoluments  %   - 
derived  from  the  publication  of  their  Transactions* 
have  some  grounds  to  believe,'  he  remarks,  *  that  their  •-• 
persons  who  think  the  Transactions  bring  me  in  a  sunVr 
revenue;  but  I  will  make  it  out  to  any  man  that  I  r-- 
received  more  than  40/.  a  year  upon  this  account  (and  .  - 
is  little  more  than  my  house  rentX  and  now  by  anew  m<  - 
ment  I  have  been  obliged  to  make,  I  shall  not  brinx  ■ 
above  36/.  a  year  at  most    How  strangely  therefore  I  •    - 
needs  shift  for  ray  subsistence,  and  with  what  distract*.    » 
must  perform  my  tedious  work,  let  any  sober  man  jv  is- 
The  following  veer  Dr.  Ward,  then  bishop  of  SaW 
suggested  to  the  council  of  the  Society  the  propner*  - 
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Langbaine's  lives,  filled  with  remarks,  are  preserved  in  the 

British  Museum. 

CLE  A  EUROP/EA,  differs  from  most  trees,  except 
the  sweet  bay  (Laurus  nobilis),  some  species  of  cornus, 
and  a  very  few  others,  in  yielding  a  fixed  oil  from  the  peri- 
carp ;  the  seed  being  the  source  of  fixed  oils  in  most  plants. 
The  oil  which  is  expressed  from  the  ripe  fruit  immediately 
after  being  collected  is  most  esteemed,  and  called  virgin 
oil,  oleum  provincial*  That  which  is  most  highly  prized 
comes  from  Nice  and  Geuoa.  When  the  oil  is  extracted 
by  a  stronger  pressure,  or  by  the  aid  of  heat,  or  after  the 
olives,  having  been  collected  into  heaps,  have  remained  till 
a  kind  of  fermentation  has  occurred,  it  is  the  common  olive 
oil,  the  properties  of  which  vary  in  proportion  as  the  fer- 
mentation has  been  of  long  or  short  duration.  An  oil  of 
still  inferior  quality  is  obtained,  when  the  husk  of  the 
olive,  after  the  former  treatment,  is  boiled  in  water.  This 
kind  is  employed  solely  for  the  preparation  of  soap. 

Virgin  oil  is  of  a  very  pale  yellow  or  yellowish-green 
colour,  more  limpid  when  fine  than  any  other  fixed  oil; 
inodorous;  when  fresh,  but  emitting  a  very  peculiar  odour 
when  old;  taste  purely  oily  but  by  age  becoming  slightly  ran- 
cid. Commonolive-oil  is  o.  a  Jeep  greenish  or  brownish-yellow 
colour,  and  an  odour  and  aste  more  or  less  subrancid.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  greater  than  the  other. 

Olive-oil,  on  account  of  its  high  price,  is  frequently  adul- 
terated with  poppy  or  rape  oil  The  former  may  be  easily 
detected,  if  present  in  the  proportion  of  only  one  per  cent, 
as  it  retards  the  solidification  of  the  oil,  when  a  mixture, 
consisting  of  nine  parts  of  nitric  and  three  parts  of  hypo- 
nitrous  acid,  is  added  to  a  hundred  parts  of  the  suspected 
oiL  The  presence  of  metals  may  be  detected  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  For  various  means  of  applying  these  and 
other  tests,  see  Thomson's  Organic  Chemistry, '  Vegetable 
Substances,*  p.  435.) 

Olive-oil  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  emollient,  and  to  form 
cerates  and  plasters.  It  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 
The  fiuest  kind  is  much  employed  with  various  articles  of 
food,  particularly  in  the  countries  where  it  is  produced. 

As  this  oil  becomes  viscid  more  slowly  than  any  other  vege- 
table oil,  it  is  used,  after  being  purified,  by  watch-makers. 

OLE  A'CEiB,  so  named  after  the  subject  of  the  last  arti- 
cle, are  monopetalous  Exogenous  plants,  with  a  superior 
2-celled  ovary,  a  subvalvate  corolla,  two  stamens,  and  a 
fruit  with  pendulous  albuminous  seeds.  In  the  artificial 
collocations  of  natural  orders  to  be  found  in  books,  these 
plants  are  usually  stationed  next  Jasminaceae,  with  which 
they  have  been  even  combined.  It  is  however  probable 
that  they  have  really  as  much  affinity  with  some  of  the 
monopetalous  dicarpous  orders. 


1.  A  Stf««t  |  2.  as  oxmgy  dlMdnl  %«nioilly ;  3,  a  ripe  frail  art  in  htlf;  4,  a 

The  species  of  the  ordor  best  known  in  this  country  are, 
i  OUtc,  or  Olea  Europe**,  the  Lilac,  or  Sy  rings  vulgaris, 


the  Evergreen  Phillyrea  of  many  forms,  the  Priv*t»  ■■  L- 
gustrum,  and  theFrinjra-tree,  or  Chionanthos ;  all  w  ftuta  -  • 
respond  in  habit  and  in  sensible  properties,  which  taiu r  t.- 
very  generally  bitter  and  febrifugal.  The  hark  of  thr  O.  : 
has  been  extensively  used  by  the  French  tnsiosd  J  <  * 
chona,  and  the  young  fruits  of  the  common  like  fen  &: 
infusion  scarcely  inferior  to  gentian. 

The  most  anomalous  genus  of  the  order  is  the  Ask  tin 
in  its  most  genuine  form,  has  no  petals,  and  in  the  aW- 
called  Ornus  has  the  petals  present,  but  sesmrate  to  'jr 
base.  It  is  however,  in  all  essential  circumstances,  tat  ea> 
in  structure  as  the  more  regular  genera;  and  its  nui.  - 
to  the  order  has  been  ingeniously  proved  by  the  bef  u- 
the  Olive  and  the  Lilac  will  both  live  when  crafted  ap»)  *- 
It  is  from  the  Ornus,  or  Flowering  Ash,  thai  the  i. -re- 
sweet  purgative  substance  called  manna  is  secreted 

OLEARIUS,  ADAM,  whose  name  was  OELSCH1A 
GER,  was  born  about  the  year  1600,  in  the  oonnirj  %i  A*- 
halt.  He  studied  at  Leipsig,  and  made  considerable  fnt*» 
in  mathematics  and  philology.    Frederic,  duke  of  H**^  - 
Gottorp,  having  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  lo  Rami  u 
the  purpose  of  opening  a  commercial  intercourse  tsrmc 
that  country  with  Persia  and  India,  appointed  Cru»-t . 
civilian,  and  Brugman,  a  merchant,  as  envoys,  and  us>  . 
Olearius  secretary  to  the  embassy.  The  envoys  left  H**» . 
in  October,  1633,  and  arrived  at  Moscow  in  Angsat    .* 
where  they  were  well  received  by  the  eaar  MirheW  reuev 
wits,  who  was  related  to  Duke  Frederic   The*  csnr  ewe  uu 
permission  to  proceed  to  Persia  by  the  Volga  and  ike  I  •► 
pian  Sea,  and  encouraged  them  in  their  uncWtakiec.  T*< 
however  returned  to  Gottorp  in  April,  1633.  in  ore*  . 
make  further  preparations  for  the  journey.      In  the  a%. 
of  October  of  the  same  year  the  embassy  set  of  i(«». 
arrived  at  Moscow  in  March,  1636,  and  thence 
by  various  rivers  to  the  Volga,  and  down  that  at 
Astrakhan,  where  they  arrived  in  September.    F 
trakhan  they  sailed  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  were  eit.> 
off  Derbent;  and  in  December  they  pursued  then  /*•&• 
by  land,  passing  through  Ardebil,  Sultan teh.  Casks.  &.- 
Koom.    in  August,  1637,  they  reached  Ispahan,  tar;  •- 
capital  of  the  Persian  kingdom.    After  speodW  «*»  * 
months  at  Ispahan,  the  two  envoys,  with  Olemnsa,  rer-i. 
their  steps  to  Derbent,  and  thence  by  land  to  Atfnu*  - 
passing  through  the  desert  of  Lesghistan,  nod  in  Jas**- 
1639,  they  entered  Moscow  for  the  third  usee.    Oa  l*  * 
lowing  August  they  returned  to  Gottorp.     In  coosr.>-=  - 
of  this  mission  the  shah  of  Persia  sent  an  envoy  to  iW : — 
of  Holstein.    Olearius  published  a  narrative  of  he>  j  jw 
'  Muscowitische  und   Pertische   Reisebe*chrabue£.    ■ 
Schleswig,  1 647,  with  plates.    It  was  translated  into  Frrv 
by  Wicquefort,  410*  1656,  and  both  the  omvnal  aas 
translation  went  through  several  editions,    lbs  e**4  •=. 
also  translated  into  Dutch,  Utrecht,  1651 ;  and  ia&»  I  .- 
lish,  *  Voyages  and  Travels  of  the  Ambassadors  a*v 
Frederic,  Duke  of  Holstein,  to  the  Great  Duke  of  Mu*  . 
and  the  King  of  Persia ;  with  John  A.  de  Mandela* » le- 
vels from  Persia  into  the  East  Indies:'   tmneUtrd    •  - 
Davis,  foU  London,  1663. 

Olearius  was  a  judicious  observer  and  a  conecseohM*  :  - 
rather  diffuse  writer.  His  account  of  the  state  U  Ru»  * 
two  centuries  ago  is  extremely  curious,  as  well  i 
mation  which  he  gives  concerning  Persia*  He 
other  modern  travellers  in  describing  the  IVmssiii  a*  * 
corrupt  people,  and  as  more  debased  than  the  I. 
thougb  at  the  same  time  more  refined  in  external  beis- 
Tbe  then  reigning  sovereign  of  Persia,  Sain  M*na>  *- 
also  Shah  Sen,  grandson  of  Shah  Abbas,  be  ~ 
monster  of  cruelty  and  lust  Olearius  also 
frankly  of  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  members  of  H 
especially  the  envoy  Brugman,  who  behaved  in 
proper  and  intemperate  manner  on  several  < 

Olearius  also  published  the  narrative  of 
vels  to  India,  which  is  annexed  to  the  later  edit 
travels  of  Olearius,  as  well  as  to  the  Englssb 
above  mentioned.    Mandelslo  was  a  young  Gc 
man  who  accompanied  the  embassy  to  Ispahan,  frusa  « - 
he  proceed  to  India  by  Onnuz  and  Sural.     Frjes  ^  -" 
went  to  Agra,  where  he  taw  Sultan  Kuxraas,  ca-  » 
Shah  Jehan,  the  then  sovereign  of  the  Moe^tl  cm, 
turning  to  Surat,  he  embarked  for  Goa,  where  I*  r*  -_*. 
some  time:   lie  then  proceeded  by  sea  to  Cc^l-v 
whence  he  soiled  again  for  Europe,  where  be  ar; 
the  end  of  1639.    Besides  describing  the 
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.duallv  visited,  Mandelslo  communicated  much  information 
..ii.'h  he  obtained  at  Ceylon*  concerning  the  Indo-Chinese 
•untunes,  the  empires  of  China  and  Japan,  and  the  Philip- 
I  "lies,  the  Moluccas,  and  Java. 

Oku ti us,  after  his  return,  was  made  councillor  and  libra- 
i';in  to  the  duke  of  Holstein.  He  died  in  1671.  He  wrote 
.(>o  a  chronicle  of  Holstein,  4to.,  Schleswig,  1674. 

OLE FI ANT  GAS.    [Hydrogen.] 

OLK'GGIO.     [Novara,  Province.] 

OLEIC  ACID.     Several  processes  have  heon  proposed 

•r  I  he  preparation  of  this  acid,  which  is  formed  during  the 

.  turn  of  linseed  and  some  other  oils  upon  potash,  and  the 

!  TiiKition  of  soap.    To  procure  this  acid  a  solution  of  the 

--t.ish  soap  is  to  be  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water; 

,\    this   supermargarate    of    potash   is  precipitated,    and 

'il-,  is  to  be  separated  by  the  filter;  the  filtered  liquor  is 

■>    he  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and   the  free  potash 

uu rated  with  hydrochloric   acid,  and  water  again  added 

iwipitates   a  further    portion  of  the   supermargarate  of 

lash  :  these  operations  are  to  be  repeated  as  long  as 
so  pearly  supermargarate  is  precipitated  by  water.  After 
<is  the  clear  liquor  is  to  be  evaporated  and  decomposed  by 
-liLrht  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  decomposes  the 

iic  of  potash,  and  separates  the  oleic  acid. 
Tiie  properties  of  oleic  acid,  when  purified  from  margaric 
-  el  und  a  little  colouring  matter,  are,  that  it  is  a  colourless 
I;  its  smell  and  taste  are  somewhat  rancid;  its  specific 
Mviiy,  at  65*  Fahr.  is  0*898.  When  cooled  a  few  degrees 
.1  »w  32°,  it  concretes  into  a  mass  of  needleform  crystals, 
t  vacuo  it  distils  without  alteration,  but  when  in  contact 
ih  air  a  portion  suffers  decomposition.    It  is  insoluble 

water,   but  mixes   in  all  proportions   with   alcohol  of 

i<  .fie    gravity  0*822,  and  water  precipitates  it  from  the 

"  >hol,  which  furnishes  the  best  method  of  freeing  it  from 

!> tiring  matter.     It  reddens  litmus,  and  when  heated 

■  'in poses  the  alkaline  carbonates. 

<  Mc.c  acid  cannot  however  be  obtained  in  a  separate  state, 

•i'ig  always  in  combination  with  either  water  or  base;  100 

i"'«*  contain  3*8  of  water.  .The  anhydrous  acid  consists, 

aiding  to  the  opinion  and  atomic  numbers  of  Berzelius,  of 

70  atoms      .     •     carbon         81*32 

117     „  .     •     hydrogen     11*09 

5     „  .     •     oxygen  7 '59 

100 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  stated  of  the  mode  in  which 
e  ucid  is  procured,  that  it  enters  largely  into  the  com- 
::ioii  of  soaps,  forming  with  potash  soft  soap,  and  with 
Im  hard  soap. 

J'he  Oleates  in  general  are  not  crvstallizable  salts ;    and 

-e  which  are  not  altogether  insoluble  are  mucilaginous 

I • . ro  drying;  they  are  usually  very  fusible. 

'  Hfuleof  Potash. — This  salt  has  a  bitter  alkaline  taste. 

i.-ii  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  it  swells  and 

ms  a  transparent  jelly;  when  this  quantity  of  water  is 

ii.h.-tl,  a  syrupy  liquor  is  obtained.  A  still  larger  quantity 

.\ater  does  not  render  it  turbid,  but  after  a  considerable 

n*  a  mucilaginous  superoleate  of  potash  separates.     Al- 

»1  dissolves  its  own  weight  of  oleate  of  potash,  when 

i'c.1  to  124°  Fahr.  and  it  solidifies  on  cooling;   100  parts 

!•  filing  a'lher  dissolve  3*43  parts, and  the  solution  remains 

;-In  lien  cold.     Bi-oleate  of  potash  may  also  be  formed  ;  it 

•'•uble  in  water  and  in  alcohol  both  hot  and  cold,  and  the 

I- 1 i«m  reddens  litmus. 

'V  tie  of  Soda — Has  a  slight  smell,  and  a  slightly  alka- 

•  tu^te.     Cold  water  dissolves  l-10lh  of  its  weight. 
t'eate  of  Barytes  is  insipid,  and  insoluble  in  water.  Boil- 

ilrohol  dissolves  only  a  small  quantity.    It  is  soluble  in 
.<•  acid. 
,'nite  of  Magnesia — Has  the  form  of  semi- translucent 

ie  grains,  which  soften  between  the  fingers. 

ih-idt!  if  Cojfper.— This  salt  is  green.  It  melts  when 
»  >sod  to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

H>att>  of  Lead, — The  neutral  oleate  is  prepared  in  the 
s-i  way.  It  melts  between  114°  and  153°  Fahr.  Al- 
i  >i   and  octher   dissolve  it  slowly  when  cold  and  rapidly 

•  n  hot.  without  altering  its  neutrality. 

■»  i)n>roleate  of  Lead. — This  salt  is  liquid  at  75°  Fahr., 
i    U'low    this  temperature  becomes  an  adhesive  mass. 

ittig  alcohol  dissolves  a  little  of  it,  and  deposits  a  neutral 
t  <,:i  cooling.  Oil  of  turpentine  and  oil  of  petroleum  dis- 
.  !■  it  and  also  the  neutral  oleate. 

>LKIN,  or  ELA1N.    It  was  first  observed  by  Chcvrcul  j 

•  o\  pressed  oils  and  different  kinds  of  fat  usually  contain  | 
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two  oils  of  different  degrees  of  fusibility,  or  in  other  words* 
two  different  fatty  substances;  so  that  on  cooling  any 
expressed  oil,  one  part  of  it  became  solid,  while  another 
portion  retained  its  fluidity.  In  consequence  of  this  observa- 
tion he  concluded  that  all  expressed  oils  are  similarly  con- 
stituted; to  the  less  fusible  oil  he  gave  4he  name  of 
stearin  (from  trriap,  suet),  and  the  more  fusible  he  termed 
elain  (from  fKatov,  oil),  which  was  afterwards  changed  to 
oiein. 

Several  methods  have  been  proposed  for  separating  these 
two  substances.  When  olive  oil,  for  example,  is  exposed. to 
a  low  temperature,  a  portion  of  it  becomes  solid,  and  the 
remainder  retains  its  fluid  form ;  the  former  is  stearin,  or 
margarin,  and  the  latter  olein ;  these  are  separated  by  ab- 
sorbing the  liquid  part  bv  blotting-paper,  and  pressing  the 
solid  portion  between  folds  of  this  paper  till  it  ceases  to 
render  it  greasy.  The  olein  which  the  paper  has  absorbed  is 
then  to  be  separated  from  it  by  boiling  it  in  water,  on  which 
the  olein  floats,  and  the  paper  sinks. 

Olein  has  scarcely  any  taste  or  smell  when  procured  from 
oils  which  possess  these  properties  only  in  a  slight  degree. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  0*98,  it  solidifies  at  27°  Fahr.,  and 
crystallizes  in  needles.  In  water  it  is  quite  insoluble,  but 
alcohol  takes  it  up  largely  when  boiling;  by  the  alkalis 
potash  and  soda  it  is  readily  saponified,  and  during  this 
operation  oleic  acid  is  formed  by  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
elements  of  the  olein  and  their  action  on  the  elements  of 
water;  and  these  changes  occur  without  the  evolution  of  any 
gaseous  matter. 

On  account  of  the  very  low  temperature  at  which  olein 
congeals,  il  is  well  adapted  for  lubricating  the  wheels  of 
watches,  and  its  value  in  this  respect  is  enhanced  by  its 
not  readily  becoming  rancid  by  the  action  of  the  air. 

According  to  Saussure,  the  olein  of  olive  oil  consists  of 


Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 


76*03 
11*54 
12*07 
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OLEON  is  a  product  obtained  by  distilling  oleic  acid 
mixed  with  lime  ;  the  residue  is  carbonate  of  lime,  while  from 
the  commencement  of  the  operation  a  fluid  substance  is  ob- 
tained, which  deposits  mere  traces  of  solid  matter.  This  liquid 
is  not  acid,  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  oleic  acid  in  a  pure 
state  has  hitherto  prevented  chemists  from  determining  its 
exact  relation  to  oleic  acid,  or  accurately  determining  its 
composition. 

OLE'RON,  or  OLORON,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of 
an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Basses  Pyr6n6es. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Gave  d'016ron,  520  miles  from  Paris 
by  the  road  through  Poitiers,  Bordeaux,  Bazas,  and  Pau. 

Ol^ron  is  an  antient  town,  and  appears  in  the  *  Itinerary* 
of  Antoninus  under  the  name  of  Iluro,  and  in  the  •  Notitia 
Provinciarura  Gallia?'  under  that  of  Civitas  Elloronensium. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century  a  bishopric 
existed  here,  which  was  suppressed  at  the  Revolution.  In 
the  middle  ages  the  town  was  ruined  by  the  Saracens  and 
the  Northmen,  but  restored  by  the  care  of  the  viscounts  of 
Beam.  It  consists  now  of  three  parts:  the  upper  town 
(vilie  fiaute),  and  the  lower  town  (ville  basse\  forming 
Olcron  properly  so  called,  chiefly  between  the  Gave  d'Aspe 
and  the  Gave  d'Osson,  or  Ossau,  which,  by  their  junction, 
form  the  Gave  d'Oleron  ;  and  Sainte  Marie,  a  separate  com- 
mune on  the  left  bank  of  tire  Gave  d'Aspe.  A  portion  of 
the  lower  town  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gave  d'Osson. 
The  population  of  the  commune  of  O16ron,  in  1831,  was 
6458  (of  whom  5850  were  in  the  town  itself);  that  of  Sainte 
Marie,  3371  (of  whom  2718  were  in  the  town) :  giving  an 
aggregate  of  9829.  The  population  of  OleVon  alone,  in 
1836,  was  0620.  The  upper  town  is  the  oldest  part  of 
016ron,  and  consists  of  a  few  lanes,  an  antient  church,  and 
a  little  old  market-house  on  the  summit  of  a  hill.  The 
lower  town,  which  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, is  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  upper  town 
stands.  The  trade  of  the  place  is  carried  on  here.  Sainte 
Marie,  united  to  Olcron  by  a  lofty  bridge,  is  the  best  laid 
out  and  best-built  quarter  of  the  whole  town :  it  contains 
the  former  cathedral  and  episcopal  palace. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  the  town  are  of  paper,  stock- 
ings, the  woollen  caps  worn  by  the  Bearnais  peasantry,  and 
box  and  horn  combs  for  the  Spaniards:  the  manufacture 
of  coarse  woollen  cloths  has  much  decayed.  Considerable 
trade  was  formerly  carried  on  in  Spanish  wool,  but  it  is 
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pow  trifling.  Wool  from  the  surrounding  country,  sheep- 
skins, cattle,  horses,  fir  timber  lor  masts  of  ships  of  war,  are 
sold.  Haras,  called  Bayonne  hams,  and  salted  geese,  are 
prepared  here  and  all  over  the  department  There  are  two 
yearly  fairs.  There  are  some  judicial  or  fiscal  government 
offices  in  the*town. 

The  arrondissement  of  016ron  comprehends  an  area  of 
712  square  miles,  and  includes  81  communes.  It  is  divided 
into  eight  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  74,552;  in  1836  it 
was  76,312. 

OLE'RON,  ISLE  OF.    [Chare ntk  Infbrieure.] 

OLE'RON,  LAWS  OP.  The  laws,  or  constitutions,  or 
judgments  of  Oleron,  are  a  capitulary  of  antient  marine 
customs  written  in  old  French,  and  hearing  the  name  of 
Oleron  for  several  centuries,  because  tradition  points  to  the 
island  so  called  [Charentb  Infkrieurk]  as  the  place  of 
their  original  promulgation.  An  antient  copy  of  these 
laws  is  to  be  found  in  the  *  Black  Book '  of  the  Admiralty, 
the  original  o(  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  Bodleian 
Library ;  but  they  are  not  there  called  the  Laws  of  Ole- 
ron, nor  is  there  any  reference  in  the  laws  themselves, 
or  in  the  book  which  contains  them,  to  their  origin  or 
history.  They  are  not  unfrequently  appended  to  antient 
editions  of  the  'Coutumier'  of  Normandy  under  the  title 
of  *  Les  Jugemens  de  la  Mer:'  in  Cleirac's  edition  of 
the  '  Uz  et  "Couturaes  de  la  Mer '  they  are  given,  with- 
out any  description  of  the  book  or  place  from  whence 
they  are  taken,  under  the  name  of  *  Roole  des  Jugemens 
d'Oleron.*  They  are  generally  referred  to  by  French 
writers  on  maritime  law  as  •  Jugemens  d'Oleron/  The 
copies  of  these  laws  however  published  by  Cleirac,  as  well 
as  those  appended  to  the '  Coutumier  de  Normandie,'  differ 
materially  from  each  other,  and  also  from  that  in  the 
'Black  Book'  of  the  Admiralty,  though  many  of  the 
articles  are  almost  verbally  the  same  in  all.  They  relate 
to  the  rights  and  duties  of  ship-owners,  mariners,  maritime 
contracts,  pilotage,  port  and  custom  laws,  and  losses  at  sea; 
but  »re  chiefly  remarkable  at  the  present  day  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  were  for  several  centuries  adopted 
by  all  thi?  nations  of  Europe  as  the  foundation  of  their 
HARritimo  l&Wd 

It  has  been  generally  stated  by  English  law  writers  that 
the  laws  of  Oleron  ware  compiled  and  published  by  Richard 
I.  in  the  island  of  Oleron,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy 
Land.  This  statement,  which  is  in  substance  given  by 
Coke,  Selden,  Hale,  Prynne,  Blackstone,  Reeve,  and  seve- 
ral English  writers  on  maritime  law,  furnishes  a  curious 
instance  of  the  readiness  with  which  historical  errors  are 
propagated  when  one  writer  makes  hU  assertions  respecting 
facts  from  the  statements  of  another  without  thought  or 
examination.  There  is  scarcely  any  fact  in  history  more 
entirely  settled,  and  few  more  notorious,  than  that  Richard  I., 
in  returning  from  the  Holy  Land,  was  shipwrecked  in  the 
Adriatic,  near  Venice,  and  was  immediately  taken  by 
Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  and  detained  a  prisoner  in  Ger- 
many (Rymer's  Hvdera,  vol.  L,  p.  70);  and  there  is  good 
evidence  that  at  the  expiration  of  his  captivity  he  returned 
home  through  Flanders,  without  touching  upon  his  French 
dominions.  (Hoveden.)  It  is  equally  clear,  from  the  ac- 
count of  Hoveden  and  other  chroniclers,  that  on  his  way 
to  the  East  he  travelled  by  land  through  France,  and  em- 
barked at  Marseille  for  Sicily.  There  is  therefore  not  the 
slightest  foundation  for  the  statement  that  these  laws 
were  made  by  Richard  I.  at  the  isle  of  Oleron  on  his  return 
from  the  Holy  Land.  Indeed  the  only  positive  evidence 
that  they  were  the  work  of  Richard  at  all  is  found  in  what 
Sir  Edward  Coke  calls  a  *  notable '  record  in  the  Tower 
(4  Inst,  144),  which  record  is  also  mentioned  by  Selden  in 
his '  Mare  Clausum '  (lib.  ii.,  cap.  24).  The  part  of  this 
record  however  in  which  these  laws  are  noticed  is  dated  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  consequently  150  years  after 
Richard's  time ;  and  according  to  Mr.  Luders's  account  of 
it,  the  document  appears  hardly  to  deserve  the  name  of  a 
record,  being  merely  a  roll,  consisting  of  detached  mem- 
branes, relating  to  maritime  and  mercantile  affairs  of 
different  reigns,  miscellaneously  thrown  together,  and 
without  any  formal  date  or  description,  or  anything  to  give 
them  the  authority  of  a  judicial  act  (Luders's  Inquiry 
into  the  Origin  of  the  Laws  of  Oleron.)  This  document 
contains  the  following  passage,  from  which  the  false  story, 
ascribing  this  piece  of  legislation  to  Richard  I.  has  sprung : 
-'  Qu®  quidem  leges  et  statuta  per  Dominum  Ricardum 


quondam  Regem  Anglise,  in  reditu  sno  de  Terri  Saaeti 
eorrecta  fuerunt,  interpretata*  declarata,  et  in  insuU  0W- 
ron  publicata,  et  nominate  in  Gallic!  lingua*  La  \a\  0*« 
roun.'  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  strong  reasons  f  * 
attributing  to  these  ordinances  a  later  dale  than  Ur 
reign  of  Richard  I.,  the  principal  of  which  are: — 1,  tk: 
they  are  written  in  the  French  language;  whereat  in  .. 
reign  of  Richard  I.  all  laws  of  royal  ordinance,  bah  . 
the  king's  French  dominions  and  in  England,  were  vnftu 
and  promulgated  in  Latin ;  2,  that  if  they  had  been  pr. 
mulgated  in  England  before  the  time  of  Brectou,  nVitu-c, 
and  Fleta,  they  must  have  been  mentioned  by  those  amh** 
and  3,  that  the  original  historians  of  the  reign  of  Rtcturi! 
(though  sufficiently  ready  to  record  his  merits)  nevet  na- 
tion this  part  of  his  legislation. 

Mr.  Luders  conjectures,  in  the  excellent  tract  tbt 
alluded  to,  that  these  laws  did  not  proceed  from  anj  rv.*. 
ordinance ;  but  that  the  men  of  Oleron,  who  bad  corpmii 
privileges  granted  to  them  by  the  name  of  •Burgeuo 
de  Olerone,  in  the  reign  of  John  (Rymer's  Pmdera,  vA  • , 
p.  Ill,  112),  and  had  very  considerable  trade  as  earl?  t> 
the  twelfth  century,  may  have  collected  adjudged  am 
upon  the  laws  of  the  sea,  for  regulating  their  own  but.- 
time  affairs; — that  hence  the  laws  of  Oleron  domed  ti*.- 
name ;  and  being  received  and  respected  in  Kaglscd  u. 
France  in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century,  betas* 
known  and  partially  adopted  in  other  nations  of  Kurtf* 
To  the  copies  of  the  laws  appended  to  the  *  Couturacr  & 
Normandie,'  and  also  to  those  given  by  Cleirac  in  the  *  I  j 
et  Coutumes,'  an  attestation  by  the  seal  of  the  isle  of  Uie\c 
is  attached,  with  the  date  of  1266.  This  seal  is  invent:,  i 
as  having  been  once  in  the  treasury  of  the  Court  of  E* 
chequer.  See  Palgrave's  '  Kalendars  and  Inventories  of  tat 
Exchequer,'  vol  i.,  p.  106. 

OLTBANUM.  This  name,  of  frequent  occurrence  id  rae 
paratively  modern  works,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  kin  t- 
to  antient  commerce  or  Materia  Medica.    It  appears  to  I .-  - 
been  derived  from  the  Greek  XlfiavoQ,  or  the  Arabic  Aw* 
which  is  applied,  as  well  as  the  name  Koondur.  to  the  t.> 
stance  known  in  Europe  by  the  nameOlibanum.  Atv*u4 
describes  a  resinous  substance  under  the  name  Koondur . 
which,  in  the  Latin  translations,  Olibanum  is  given  ..»  ; 
synonyme,    as  well  as  Thus,  and  with  this   the  An:  - 
author  includes  a  description  of  the  bark,  man  na,  and  %t»   . 
of  Thus,  or  frankincense ;  in  the  same  way  as  we  fioc 
Dioscorides,  the  description  of  Libanos,orThns.  follow' 
that  of  the  other  parts  we  have  mentioned,  indicating,  *• 
evident  indeed  from  the  description,  that  Aiiceon*,  u  - 
Koondur,  refers  to  the  XijSavoc  of  Dioscorides.   Both  auti 
mention  an  Indian  kind  of  the  substance.    Mr.  CuWtr  < 
ascertained  {Asiatic  Res.,  ix,  and  xi.)  that  Koondur  \. 
applied  in  India  to  a  fragrant  resin  still  used  there  i> 
cense,  and  which  he  ascertained  to  be  the  produce  k1  ■ 
tree  which  has  been  already  described  under  the  ar: . 
Boswkllia  thurjfera.    The  name  Koondur  appear?  - 
rived  from  the  Sanscrit  Koondooroot  which   is  appl.ee 
looban  by  the  Hindus.     {Ft.  Ind.,  ii.,  p.  384.)    TV  r*- 
is  common  in  the  mountains  of  Central  India,  as  well  i<  ' 
those  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  together  with  B  /it* 
the  other  species  of  the  genus,  and  which  extends  u 
north  as  30°  in  the  Sewaiik  or  sub-Himalayan  raa^: 
hills. 

Dr.  Royle  mentions  that  he  has  collected  off  the  v*r 
of  this  species,  in  the  latter  locality,  some  very  dear,  ■ 
and  fragrant  resin,  which  burns  rapidly  away  with  a  I  . 
light,  diffusing  a  pleasant  odour.     Both  species  yield  •: 
fragrant  resin,  which  is  employed  as  incense  in  Ind*.  - 
which  might  be  much  more  extensively  collected  tiut 
present.     From  the  affinity  in  vegetation  between  par* 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  it  is  not  improbable  ttisc  * 
genus  Boswellia  may  extend  to  Arabia,  ana  there  proden 
kind  known  as  Arabian  Olibanum,  the  tree  yielding  ■» 
has  not  yet  been  traced  out  by  botanists.    But  with  rv- 
to  most  of  the  Arabian  exports,  it  is  difficult  to  know  «i.- 
they  are  the  produce  of  that  country,  or  have  been  At- 
tained by  commerce  and  then  re-exported,  whence  re   • 
times  Arabia  obtained  celebrity  for  producing-  so  mi 
the  fragrant  and  aromatic  substances  which  we  now  lz.  ■ 
were  obtained  from  Africa  and  India. 

Dr.  Royle  further  states  that  in  Bengal  the  name  • 
is  applied  to  Benzoin,  though  in  Northern  India  *ppf>  - 
only  to  Koondur,  the  produce  of  Boswellia  tMtr^/m  . 
also  that  in  Persian  works,  Benzoin  »  disfaispuabat 
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the  mean  annual  temperature  is  from  62*6°  to  58*  1°,  where  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  coldest  month  is  not  below  from 
41°  to  428°,  and  that  of  the  whole  summer  from  71*6°  to 
734V  Great  cold  is  injurious  to  it,  as  that  of  1709  was  to 
the  olive-trees  of  France ;  and  as  M.  Bov6  states  that  the 
olive  thrives  in  Egypt,  and  Delile  that  it  contributes  to  the 
riches  of  the  Fayoum,  which  is  nearly  in  thelatitute  of  Cairo, 
it  is  evident  that  it  is  capable  of  bearing  a  greater  degree  of 
heat,  as  is  probable  indeed  from  its  being  a  native  of  Asia, 
having  been  cultivated  in  early  times  in  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine by  the  antient  Hebrews,  and  known  to  them  by  the 
name  of  ml,  and  to  the  Arabs  by  that  otzodtoon.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Phocsdans  into  Marseille. 

Olive  oil  is  largely  produced  in  Spain,  France,  and  Italy, 
though  most  extensively  imported  from  the  last-inentioned 
couutryinto  England.  Thus,  of  2,791,057  gallons  of  olive  oil 
imported  in  1830,  2,034,237  were  from  Italy ;  639,468  from 
Spain,  52,004  from  Malta,  partly  at  second-hand.  21,467 
from  Turkey,  11,300  from  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  about 
30,000  at  second-hand  from  the  Netherlands  and  Ger- 
many. Provence  and  Languedoo  are  the  provinces  best 
suited  in  France  to  the  production  of  olive-oil,  and  the  finest 
quality  is  prepared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix.  It  is  pro- 
duced in  Lucca  and  Florence,  and  exported  from  Leghorn ; 
also  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  chiefly  in  Apulia  and  Ca- 
labria, and  largely  exported  from  Gallipoli,  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Toronto,  whence  it  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Gallipoli  oil.  The  duty  levied  is  &/.  8*.  a  tun 
(252  wine  gallons),  and  amounts  to  about  20  per  cent.,  or 
one- fifth,  of  the  price. 

Olive  oil  is  the  lightest  of  the  fixed  oils,  and  is  largely  used 
in  the  south  of  Europe  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  likewise  in 
cookery  and  for  salads  in  the  north.  It  is  also  used  in  many  of 
the  arts  where  fine  oil  is  required,  as  to  make  the  best  kinds 
of  soap,  and  in  the  woollen  manufacture.  In  a  very  interest- 
ing paper  in  the  volume,  *  Vegetable  Substances  employed 
as  Materials  of  Manufactures,'  it  is  stated  that  Gallipoli  oil 
is  purified  to  the  highest  degree  by  merely  keeping  it  in  cis- 
terns hollowed  out  of  the  rock  on  which  the  town  is  built. 
See  also  MOulloch's  Com.  Diet. ;  and  for  the  culture  of  the 
olive,  the  works  of  Bernard,  Amoreux,  and  Rozier. 

OLIVE-TREE.    [Olba  EuropjeaJ 

OLI  V  ELLA,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  genus,  or  rather 
subgenus,  separated  by  him  from  Oliva;  and  characterized 
as  having  two  plaits  on  the  columella. 

OLIVER,  ISAAC,  an  English  painter,  was  born  in  the 
year  1556.  He  studied  first  under  Hilliard,  and  received 
further  instruction  from  Frederick  Zucchero.  His  chief 
employment  was  in  painting  the  portraits  in  miniature  of 
the  most  distinguished  personages  of  his  time,  and  many 
very  fine  portraits  by  him  are  preserved  in  the  collections  of 
the  English  nobility  and  gentry.  Among  them  there  are 
some  portraits  of  himself,  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary  queen 
of  Scots,  Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  I.,  Ben  Jonson,  and 
others,  which  are  admirably  finished,  and  fully  justify  the 
high  reputation  which  he  enjoyed.  A  whole-length  portrait 
of  Sir  Philip  8ydney  is  especially  admired.  It  is  no  mean 
testimony  to  his  merit  that  Rubens  and  Vandyck  painted 
King  James  I.  after  a  miniature  by  this  master.  He  was  a 
good  and  correct  designer,  his  touch  was  neat  and  delicate, 
and  his  works  are  still  as  highly  esteemed  as  they  were  by 
his  contemporaries.  Though  he  generally  worked  in  minia- 
ture, ho  frequently  painted  on  a  larger  size,  and  sometimes 
attempted  historical  subjects,  in  which  there  is  much  merit 
He  occasionally  worked  in  oil  as  well  as  in  water-colours, 
but  with  little  success.  His  drawings,  many  of  which  are 
copies  from  Parmegiano,  are  beautifully  finished  and  highly 
prized.  In  the  apartment  called  Queen  Caroline's  Closet  at 
Kensington  Palace,  there  is  a  fine  drawing  by  Oliver,  the 
subject  of  which  is  the  Entombment  of  our  Saviour,  and 
another  from  Raphael's  Murder  of  the  Innocents.  He 
died  in  1617,  at  the  age  of  61. 

OLIVER,  PETER,  the  son  and  disciple  of  Isaac  was 
horn  in  1601,  and  though  so  young  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  death,  bad  so  well  profited  by  his  instruction  and 
example,  that  he  attained  a  degree  or  perfection  in  minis. 
ture  portrait  painting  indisputably  superior  to  his  father  or 
to  any  of  his  con  tempo  nines,  especially  as  he  did  not  con- 
fine his  subjects  to  a  head  only.  He  likewise  painted  his- 
torical pictures,  nineteen  of  which  wore  in  the  collection  of 
Charles  I.  and  James  II.  Seven  of  these  are  still  pre- 
served in  Queen  ('arolim>'»  Closet  at  Kensington. 

OLIVES,  MOUNT  OF.    limvjMif 


OLIVET.  JOSEPH  THOU  LIE  R  D\  asm  bora  t:  5. 
lins,  the  1st  of  April,  16B2,  of  respectable  parents.    II.-    . 
been  admitted  among  the  Jesuits,  he  was  sent  tu  ti*  * 
lege  at  Reims  in  1700,  and  afterwards  to  Duon  and  ;'.  • 
At  Paris  he  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  uv~»; 
ncnt  literary  men  of  the  time,  and  took  an  active  par; .. 
controversy,  which  then  existed  in  the  French  Acader 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  antient  and  modern  *- 
He  warmly  supported  the  claims  of  the  Latin  and  C    . 
writers  to  our  attentive  study,  in  opposition  to  the  vji 
of  Fontenelle,  La  Mothe,  and  Perrault.     Olivet  >*.  • 
society  of  the  Jesuits  about  the  year  1714,  much  u  • 
regret,  who  offered  him  the  place  of  instructor  to  the  j;    - 
of  Asturias  to  induce  him  to  remain* 

In  1723  Olivet  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  A  i 
demy.    He  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Par*.  •: 
gaged  in  various  literary  works,  and  in  occasional  squ. 
with  his  associates  in  the  Academy.    He  died  at  is*  . 
vanced  age  of  86,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1 768.    TLe  ;- 
sonal  character  of  Olivet   appears,  notwiihsta&Ls;  . 
attacks  of  some  of  his  enemies,  to  have  been  etfl*,.;   - 
proach.    Among  bis  numerous  friends,  who  alvsjt  • 
of  him  with  the  greatest  respect,  no  one  spnsn  *.*   . 
had  a  higher  opinion  of  his  talents  and  virtue*  than  V  '*«. 
who  was  introduced  by  Olivet  into  the  French  A.**.-. 
(Discours  deM.de   Voltaire  d    VAcadcmie   F*z*; 
(Euvres  completes,  vol.  46.)    Several  letters  of  V.;^. 
Olivet  are  extant 

The  principal  work  of  Olivet  is  his  edition  cf  C  > 
which  was  originally  published  at  Parts  in  1740-K«. 
volumes  4to.    This  edition,  which  is  of  little  cnurx  *. 
contains  many  useful  notes,  chiefly  exiracte-1  Iron  j-  - 
ing  commentators.    It  was  reprinted  at  Genera  it   *.- 

9  volumes  4to.,  and  very  incorrectly  at  Oxford  it  .'*. 

10  volumes  4to.    Olivet's  translations  of  Cicero  air  ».-* 
the  best  that  have  been  published,  though,  like  tag*  . 
French  translations,  they  are  deficient   in   arcun-i 
these  the  principal  are,  the  *De  Nature  Deunua.*  ". 
1732,  &c;  the  'Tusculanm  Questione*,'  1 737.   !"«'. 
which  the  third  and  fifth  books  are  translated  by  fcV    - 
the  Orations  against  Catiline,  together  with  the  *  PL 

of  Demosthenes,  1727,  1736,  &c     He  also  edited  «i  -• 
from  Cicero  with  a  translation  into  French,  under  tfcr  f* 
'  Pensees  de  Ciccron,*  which  has  been  frequenUj  rt?r-  - 
and  extensively  used  in  the  French  school*.    TVr    . 
other  work  of  Olivet  worthy  of  notice   »  his  ccc-^*- 
of  Pelisson's  'History  of  the  French  Academy'  if?  • 
de  fAcadhme  Francaise),  published  originally  m  '.."«-. 
2  vols.  4to.(  and  reprinted  in  1730,  in  2  tola.  12mo 

OLIVIE'R,  CLAUDE  MATTHIEU,  born  at  Mo  • 
in  1 701,  became  councillor  to  the  parliament  of  Pita  *- 
distinguished  himself  as  a  pleader.     He  was  one  -' 
founders  of  the  University  of  Marseille.     He  wrcu  *•   - 
works,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  *  Histoire  de  F^  - . 
Roi  de  Macedoine  et  Pere  d' Alexandre  le  Grand.'  5  • 
12mon  Paris,  1740,  published  after  the  death  of  the  s-l 
He  wrote  also  a  dissertation  on  the  *  Critiae*  of  PlaU  *:. 
is  in  the  '  M6moires  de  Desmoids;'  two  *  Mteoict  ».. 
Secours  donnes  aux  Remains  par  lea  Marseilles  j«.?:i 
Seconde  Guerre  Punique  et  durant  la  Guerre  cur* 
Gaulois ;'  a  *  Parallel  of  TibuIIus  and  Oriditn.'  a*:    -t 
minor  productions.    Olivier  died  at  Marseille  in  ir;«. 

OLIVIE'R,  GU1LLAUME   AKTOINK.    Ur.   •  = 
Frejus  in  1756,  studied  medicine  at  MontpeUier.  »:* 
took  his  doctor**  degree  at  the  age  nf  semi  i let ei     He  t". 
wards  applied  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  ■  - 
history,  and  having  settled  at  Paris,  published  en «-. 
moirs  which  made  him  known  to  persons   in  «£» 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  Girondia  m  ».!»••  *- 
land,  having  conceived  the  idea  of  tending  a  av  » 
Persia  for  commercial  and  political  purposes*  ape- 
Olivier,  and  Bruguieres,  another  naturalio.     Ti*>  - 
for  Constantinople  in  April,  1793,  hut  soon  after  the  »' 
dins  having  been  replaced  by  Robespierre  and  the  *■  : 
Olivier  and  his  companion  were  left  without  rr*  . 
prosecute  their  journey.    They  however  took  ou^ 
with  the  assistance  of  the  French  consul*  *n  tk«  » 
they  vi&ited  Egypt,  Syria,  and  other  parts  i/tWl1 
empire,  and  then  proceeded  b)  Mo*ul  and  Hm«u_. 
siat  and  arrived  at  Teheran  iu  July,  I7v6.     The  - 
Persia  wus  then  the  eunuch  Aga  Mchemet  KLaa»  -    - 
ous  t>rant.     His  miui>tcr  hotcn-r  r*«wn«d  tu   r 
envoys  with  courtesy,  but  owing  to  the  cUuvct^c    -  ■ 
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tavere  winter  and  the  Bhort  summer,  agriculture  is  carried 
on  in  all  the  circles,  even  in  that  of  Kern,  which  is  between 
64°  and  66°  30'  N.  lat.  The  inhabitants  cannot  however 
raise  sufficient  corn  for  their  own  consumption,  and  are 
obliged  to  import  from  other  governments.  Flax  and  hemp 
thrive,  and  are  extensively  cultivated.  There  is  no  fruit, 
but  the  want  of  it  is  in  some  measure  compensated  by  the 
abundance  of  wild  berries,  such  as  cranberries,  bilberries, 
&c.  There  are  numerous  small  gardens,  in  which  tur- 
nips, carrots,  radishes,  onions,  and  sometimes  cucumbers 
and  potatoes  are  cultivated.  The  government  is  well 
provided  with  timber;  and  the  crown  forests  alone  cover 
8,956,795  dessatines.  Except  the  oak  and  beech,  almost  all 
the  forest  trees  common  in  Russia  flourish  here,  except  in 
the  circle  of  Kem.  The  southern  mountains,  the  islands 
in  Lake  Onega,  and  the  circle  of  Karapel,  are  rich  in  forests, 
in  which  there  are  not  only  the  finest  larches,  but  pines  fit 
for  masts  of  100  feet  in  length.  The  inhabitants  in  fact 
derive  their  chief  means  of  subsistence  from  the  forests, 
whieh  supply  them  not  only  with  fuel  and  timber  for  build- 
ing their  houses  and  boats,  but  likewise  with  rosin,  turpen- 
tine, pitch,  tar,  charcoal,  tanners'-bark,  balks,  planks,  and 
laths  for  exportation. 

The  fur-bearing  animals  furnish  a  profitable  article 
of  commerce.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  not  carried  on  to 
any  extent,  because  their  maintenance  in  the  long  winter 
is  too  expensive.  Almost  every  peasant  however  has  a 
couple  of  horses,  cows,  sheep,  swine,  and  some  domestic 
fowls.  The  wild  animals  are  bears,  wolves,  elks,  gluttons, 
many  greyish-red  and  a  few  black  foxes,  a  great  number  of 
badgers,  and  wild  reindeer.  Seals  are  found  in  the  two 
great  lakes.  Waterfowl  of  various  kinds  abound.  The 
fisheries  are  very  productive :  great  quantities  of  sturgeon 
and  salmon  are  sent  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  minerals 
are  granite,  serpentine  in  large  masses  and  of  excellent 
quality,  porphyry  of  various  colours,  sandstone,  quartz, 
lime,  clay,  slate,  alabaster,  talc  in  large  tables,  plaster 
ot  Paris,  and  marble,  which  is  procured  in  great  abun- 
dance, especially  at  Twidia,  on  the  west  side  of  Lake 
Onega.  There  is  likewise  a  good  deal  of  iron,  which 
is  partly  smelted  in  six  great  furnaces,  and  partly  by  the 
inhabitants  in  small  furnaces,  and  wrought  into  various 
articles  for  domestio  use.  One  manufactory  of  copperas 
produces  annually  86,000  lbs.  Besides  these  metals  and 
minerals,  the  province  has  copper  and  gold  mines,  but 
not  sufficiently  rich  to  defray  the  expenses  of  working 
them ;  there  are  also  silver,  lead,  and  sulphur.  Salt  is 
obtained  from  some  springs,  but  not  sufficient  for  the  supply 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Manufactures  and  Trade. — It  may  be  presumed  that  in 
a  country  so  far  to  the  north,  with  a  scanty  population,* 
there  can  be  few  manufacturing  establishments  on  a  great 
scale.  More  might  be  done  if  the  inhabitants  did  not  prefer 
going  to  seek  employment  in  the  other  provinces,  particu- 
larly in  harvest  time.  The  articles  exported  are  the  natural 
productions  of  the  government,  cannon  from  a  foundry 
Belonging  to  the  down,  cast-iron,  and  some  tallow:  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  exports  goes  to  Petersburg,  and 
the  remainder  to  Archangel. 

The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Russians :  in 
the  western  part  there  are  many  Finns,  some  of  whom  have 
embraced  the  religion  of  the  Russian-Greek  Church,  while 
a  large  portion  are  still  Lutherans.  There  are  a  few  no- 
made  Laplanders  in  the  ciicle  of  Kem. 

Edunati on.— Schnitler,  in  1835,  says:  'For  public  in- 
struction Olonetz  is  under  the  university  of  St,  Petersburg. 
In  1824  there  were  10  schools,  with  22  masters  and, 3 49 
scholars,  of  whom  4  were  girls;  in  1832,  11  schools,  with 
3 1  masters  and  402  scholars.  We  do  not  know  the  state  of 
the  ecclesiastical  schools.  There  is  not  one  bookseller  in 
the  whole  government,  and  only  one  printing-office,  which 
belongs  to  the  crown.'    There  is  no  great  town. 

Olonetz,  the  former  capital,  is  situated  in  61°  0'  45"  N. 
lat.  and  32°  50'  E.  long.,  on  the  river  Olonka.  It  is  an  open 
town,  with  2800  inhabitants.  There  are  three  stone  and 
five  wooden  churches.  A  good  deal  of  fine  thread  is  ma- 
nufactured here,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on, 
partly  across  Lake  Ladoga  with  Petersburg,  and  partly  at  the 
two  annual  fairs.  The  first  dockyard  established  by  Peter 
the  Great  was  at  Onega,  and  ship-building  is  still  carried  on. 

-diaf  to  Schubert  (1S35\  only  5  inhabitant*  (o  an  English  square 
ust  however  be  rtmcmUred  that  ths  area  of  the  two  great  lakes 
nomcroos  small  ones  Is  included. 


Pktrozatodsk,  the  present  capital,  is  situated  in  »is  A? 
N.  lat.  and  34*  24'  E.  long.,  on  a  bay  of  Lake  Onega.  so£ 
was  so  named  by  the  empress  Catherine  II.  from  many  ma- 
nufactories (savod)  erected  by  Peter  the  Great,  but  now  n 
ruins.  It  is  an  ill-built  uninteresting  town,  remarkabU 
only  for  the  great  imperial  cannon-foundry, 

(Hassel,  Handbuch ;  Stein,  Geogr.  Lexicon ;  Cannab.rfL 
Geosraphie;  Schnitler,  La  Russte,  la  Pologne,  et  la  Ftn- 
lanae,  1  vol.  8vo.,  Paris,  1835.) 

OLONNE,  LES  SABLES  D\    [Vim**.] 

OLYGY'RA,  M.  Say's  name  for  a  genus  of  operea- 
lated  pulmoniferous  gastropods,  which,  as  well  •iAmpmlbnc 
of  M.  de  Blainville,  M.  Rang  would  refer  to  the  genus 
Heiicina  of  Lamarck.    [Hblicidjs,  vol*  xii,  p.  109.] 

OLYMPIAD.    [iBRA.1 

OLYMPIAN  GAMES,  the  chief  of  the  four  great  cs- 
tional  festivals  of  the  Greeks,  were  celebrated  at  Olympic  a 
sacred  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  near  Blis,  evtry 
fifth  year.  The  exact  interval  at  which  it  recurred  was  or.t 
of  forty-nine  and  fifty  lunar  months  alternately  ;  so  thit  it 
fell  sometimes  in  the  month  of  Apollonius  (JulvX  sometime* 
in  the  month  of  Parthenius  (August).  (Boeckh  ad  Pirvi. 
Olymp.,  iii.  18,  p.  138;  Mutter's  Dorians,  toI.  i.f  p  2*«. 
trans.)  The  period  between  two  celebrations  was  called  u 
Olympiad.    It  lasted  five  days. 

The  origin  of  this  festival  is  concealed  amidst  the  obero* 
rity  of  the  mythic  period  of  Grecian  history.  Olympia  w» 
a  sacred  spot  and  had  an  oracle  of  Jupiter  long  before  tkt 
institution  of  the  games.  The  Eleans  had  various  tradition 
which  attributed  the  original  foundation  of  the  feati\  \i  tv 
gods  and  heroes  at  a  period  long  before  the  Trojan  Wr 
and  among  these  to  the  Idsean  Hercules,  to  Pelops,  and  i 
Hercules  the  son  of  Alcmena.  The  Eleans  further  stated, 
that  after  the  ifitolians  had  possessed  themselves  of  Km. 
their  whole  territory  was  consecrated  to  J  uptter ;  that  thr 
games  were  revived  by  their  king  Iphitus,  in  conjurxtwu 
with  Lycurgus,  as  a  remedy  for  the  disorders  of  Greer* : 
and  that  Iphitus  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Delphic  oracie 
to  the  institution,  and  appointed  a  periodical  sacred  inw* . 
to  enable  persons  to  attend  the  games  from  every  part  uf 
Greece  and  to  return  to  their  homes  in  safety.  This  met 
was  recorded  on  a  disc,  which  was  preserved  by  the  EWaLt, 
on  which  the  names  of  Iphitus  and  Lycurgus  were  it- 
scribed.  (Plutarch,  Lycurg.%  1 ;  Pausan.,  v.  SO.  21.)  Othc; 
accounts  mention  Cleostnenes  of  Pisa  as  an  associat*  .< 
Iphitus  and  Lycurgus  in  the  revival  of  the  festival.  '  A j 
that  can  be  safely  inferred  from  this  tradition,  which  fcu 
been  embellished  with  a  variety  of  legends,  seems  to  r- . 
that  Sparta  concurred  with  the  two  states  most  interest*  • 
in  the  plan,  and  mainly  contributed  to  procure  the  cons*- 
of  the  other  Peloponnesians.'  (ThirlwalTe  History  •' 
Greece,  vol.  L,  p.  386.)  The  date  of  the  revival  of  the  festi- 
val by  Iphitus  is,  according  to  Eratosthenes,  884  B-C. ;  ac- 
cording to  Callimachus,  828  B.C.  Mr.  Clinton  prefers  v  - 
latter  date.  (Fasti  Hellenic^  vol.  ii.,  p.  408.  note  h.)  T..- 
Olympiads  began  to  be  reckoned  from  the  year  776  ax,  a 
which  Coroebus  was  victor  in  the  foot-race.  We  have  l.<# 
of  the  victors  from  that  year,  which  always  include  t-« 
victors  in  the  foot-race, and  in  later  times  those  in  theoti.r 
games.    (Pausan.,  v.  8.  3.) 

This,  like  all  the  other  public  festivals,  might  be  attend  - 
by  all  who  were  of  the  Hellenic  race,  though  at  first  proba- 
bly the  northern  Greeks  and  perhaps  the  Achaean*  of  Pr 
ponnesus  were  not  admitted.    Spectators  came  to  Orjmr^ 
not  only  from  Greece  itself  but  also  from  the  Grecian  «* 
nies  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.    Among  them  wr«a 
solemn  deputations  sent  to  represent  their  respective  *u;«i 
Women  however  were  forbidden  to  appear  at  Olymra*    - 
even  to  cross  the  Alpheus,  during  the  festival,  under  j«  t 
of  death.    But  at  a  later  period  we  find  women  taking  p- 
in  the  chariot-race,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  dr.  •* 
their  own  chariots.    An  exception  was  made  to  ibis  lav 
exclusion  in  favour  of  the  priestess  of  Ceres  and  cert; 
virgins,  who  were  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  sanies  t- 
had  a  place  assigned  to  them  opposite  the  judge*.     I 
management  of  the  festival  was  in  the  hands  of  the  El«r* 
Originally  indeed  Pisa,  in  which  state  Olympia  las.  s**s. 
to  have  had  an  equal  share  in  the  administration :  bet 
the  fiftieth  Olympiad  the  Eleans  destroyed  Pise,  and  £-.  s 
that  time  they  had  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  gtx  *- 
They  proclaimed  the  sacred  truce,  first  in  their  o»n  tei-.:  - 
ries,  and  then  throughout  the  rest  of  Greece.     This  tr.n 
took  effect  from  the  time  of  its  proclamation  in  Elm 
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odes  were  sung  in  honour  of  his  rictory ;  and  his  statue  was 
often  erected,  at  his  own  expense  or  that  of  his  fellow* 
citizens,  in  the  Altis,  as  the  ground  at  Olvmpia  which  was 
consecrated  to  the  games  was  called.  At  Athens,  according 
to  a  law  of  Solon,  the  Olympic  victor  was  rewarded  with  a 
prize  of  500  drachms :  at  Sparta  the  foremost  place  in 
battle  was  assigned  to  him.  Three  instances  are  on  record 
in  which  altars  were  huilt  and  sacrifices  offered  to  con- 
querors in  the  Olympic  games. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  chief  object  of 
this  festival  was  to  form  a  bond  of  union  for  the  Grecian 
states.  Besides  this,  the  great  importance  which  such  an 
institution  gave  to  the  exercises  of  the  body  must  have  had 
an  immense  influence  in  forming  the  national  character. 
Regarded  as  a  bond  of  union,  the  Olympian  festival  seems 
to  have  had  but  little  success  in  promoting  kindly  feelings 
between  the  Grecian  states,  and  perhaps  the  rivalry  of  the 
contest  may  have  tended  to  exasperate  existing  quarrels ; 
but  it  undoubtedly  furnished  a  striking  exhibition  of  the 
nationality  of  the  Greeks,  of  the  distinction  between  them 
and  other  races.  Perhaps  the  contingent  effects  of  the  cere- 
mony were  after  all  the  most  important.  During  its  cele- 
bration, Olympia  was  a  centre  for  the  commerce  of  all 
Greece,  for  the  free  interchange  of  opinions,  and  for  the 
publication  of  knowledge.  The  concourse  of  people  from 
all  Greece  afforded  a  fit  audience  for  literary  productions, 
and  gave  a  motive  for  the  composition  of  works  worthy  to 
be  laid  before  them.  Poetry  and  statuary  received  an  im- 
pulse from  the  demand  made  upon  them  to  aid  in  perpe- 
tuating the  victor's  fame.  *  [Pindar.] 

But  the  most  important  and  most  difficult  question  con- 
nected with  the  subject  is  whether  their  influence  on  the 
national  character  was  good  or  evil.  The  exercises  of  the 
body,  on  which  these  games  conferred  the  greatest  honour, 
have  been  condemned  by  some  philosophers  as  tending  to 
unfit  men  for  the  active  duties  of  a  citizen  (Arist,  Pol.,  vii. 
14,  18;  A  then.,  x.f  p.  413) ;  while  they  are  regarded  by 
others  as  a  most  necessary  part  of  a  manly  education,  and  as 
the  chief  cause  of  the  bodily  vigour  and  mental  energy 
which  marked  the  character  of  the  Hellenic  race. 

The  above  description  of  the  Olympian  games  will  serve 
also  for  the  most  part  for  the  other  tnree  great  festivals  of 
Greece.  The  chief  points  of  difference  between  them  will 
be  seen  by  referring  to  the  articles  Isthmian  Games, 
Nbmcan  Games,  and  Pythian  Games. 

{ Pausanias,  v.,  vi.,  &c. ;  West's  Pindar,  Preliminary  Dis- 
sertation ;  Wachsmuth's  Hcllenische  Alterthumskwide, 
Th.  i.f  p.  1 08 ;  Potter's  Grecian  Antiquities,  vol.  i.,  p.  4(J5  ; 
Thirlwall's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.,  p.  384.) 

OLY'MPI  AS.    [Philip  or  Macedon.] 

OLYMPIODO'RUS.  There  were  several  Greek  writers 
of  this  name. 

Olympiodorus  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  continued  the 
chronicle  of  Bunapius  to  a.d.  425.  Of  the  twenty-two 
books  of  his  history  floropucri  \6yot),  which  he  entitled 
'Materials  for  History,'  only  a  fragment  is  preserved  in  the 
Myriobiblon  of  Photius  (80).  His  history  began  with  the 
seventh  consulship  of  the  emperor  Ho  nor  his,  and  was 
brought  down  to  the  accession  of  Valentin ian.  The 
work  was  dedicated  to  the  younger  Theodosius.  The  his- 
torian appears  to  have  been  employed  on  public  business, 
for  he  mentions  being  sent  on  a  mission  to  Don  at  us,  king  of 
the  Huns.  In  his  description  of  the  African  oases  he  speaks 
of  wells  being  made  to  the  depth  of  200,  300,  and  even 
500  cubits,  and  of  the  water  rising  up  and  flowing  from  the 
aperture.  Some  have  supposed  that  these  must  have  been 
Artesian  wells.  [Artesian  Wells,  p.  414.]  Olympiodorus 
was  a  heathen. 

Olympiodorus  of  Alexandria,  who  is  said  to  have  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  was  a  Peripatetic, 
and  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  *  Meteorologica*  of  Aristotle, 
which  was  printed  by  Aldus,  Venice,  15GI,  fol.  He  is  some- 
times called  the  Younger,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Peri- 
Piletic  philosopher  of  the  same  name  who  was  the  master  of 
roclus,  but  who  is  not  known  to  us  bv  any  extant  work. 

Olympiodorus,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  and  also  a  native 
of  Alexandria,  lived  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth 
century  a.d.  There  are  extant  by  him  commentaries  on 
the  Tint  Alcibiade*,'  'The  Phaidon,' *  The  Gorgias,' and 

•  Philebus'  of  Plato.    The  first-mentioned  of  these  com- 
mentaries contain*  a  life  of  Plato.    His  commentary  on  the 

•  Gorgias '  was  published  by  Routh,  in  his  edition  of  the 
'Gorntas'  and  '  Kuthydemus,*  Oxford,  1784;  that  on  the 

•  Pbs&don,*  by  Andreas  Mustoxydes  and  Demetrius  8chinas, 
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in  the  evXXoyi)  aeoewaffporlttv  iwUrup,  Vett-,  111? ;  tat 
on  the  •  Philebus,'  by  8tallbeum,  m  his  edition  of  the '  rV- 
lebus ;'  and  that  on  the  First  Akihiade*.  by  Creeftaer.  a  ♦  * 
2nd  and  3rd  volumes  of  the  *  Initia  Philosoph.  ac  Thee»f 
ex  Platonicis  Fontibus,'  Franks  1836. 
OLYMPUS.    [Anatolia;  Crete;  TmssiiT.) 
OLY  NTH  US,  a  town  in  Macedonia,  at  the  head  of  U 
Toronaic  Gulf,  was  probably  founded  by  the  ChaV»;*si 
and  Eretrtans  of  Eubcsa.    (Strabo,  xn  p-  447.)    It  »«• 
sixty  stadia  from  Potidsda,  and  was  risible  from  th*  ac* 
place.    (Thuc,  L  63.)    At  the  time  of  the  invasion  «f  Git .-. 
by  Xerxes,  Olynthus  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Bottmv  »U 
had  removed  thither  from  Bottistts  on  the  Thermae  f*-.; 
but  Artabazus,  who  was  conducting  Xerxes  to  the  H*.*v 
pont  after  the  defeat  at  Salamis,  suspecting  the  frdeUi  A 
the  Bottisri,  took  the  town  from  them  and  gave  it  u  \* 
Chalcidians.    (Herod.,  viii.  127.)    Olynthus*  together  v  j 
the  other  Greek  towns  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  afstrwi'* 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Athenians;  bast  it  r*'«:.*. 
from  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnc  sian  war.  i- ; 
asserted  its  independence,  which  was  completely  senutc '.» 
the  conquests  of  Brasidas.     From  this  time  OUatbu  *► 
came  the  moat  important  of  the  Cbalcidian  town**  a&4  Um 
head  of  a  powerful  league,  which  was  formed  by  adoittrx 
the  citisens  of  the  neighbouring  towns  to  the  enjujaat:.:  • 
the  same  civil  and  political  rights  as  the  Otyotbuj.*  uVo 
selves  possessed.    Many  of  the  principal  towns  «f  Mstu^ 
nia,  and  among  others  Pella,  joined  this  league ;  wb«a  *■  t 
became  sufficiently  formidable  to  excite  the  jealousy  a  \u 
Lacedaemonians.    They  therefore  gladly  availed  threw  ■» 
of  an  opportunity  which  occurred  for  declaring  war  %&>*< 
Olynthus.    Tbe  towns  of  Apollonia  and  Arantbas  had  *-• 
invited  by  the  Olynlhians  to  join  the  confederacy,  »  —  » 
threat  of' war  in  case  they  refused.     Being  unwind    • 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  Olynthiana,  and 
defend  themselves,  they  applied  to  the  ~ 
assistance,  who  sent  an  army  of  10,000 
command  of  Telentias,  the  brother  of  Age*tlau%a< 
Telentias  obtained  some  slight  advantages  at  first,  but  a  • 
spring  of  the  following  year  (bx.  381)  bis  army  ?m  «•  * 
pletely  defeated,  and  lie  himself  was  killed  in' the  .a 
(Xen.,  Hellen.,  v.  2,  $  1 1-43 ;  iii.,  }  I  -6.)    Teientia*  *a*  •--■ 
ceeded  in  the  command  by  Agesipolis,  one  of  the  k^  *»   • 
Sparta,  who  died  however  soon  afterwards ;  end  the  «* 
of  the  war  accordingly  devolved  upon  his  ancccM  r  P-»- 
biades,  who  defeated  the  Olyntbian*  and  compelled  ta*r.  • 
sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  (b.c.  379)  on  the  nc  J     * 
that  the  Olynlhians  should  acknowledge  their  deptt^*   * 
upon  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  assist  them  in  all  thrtr  %  v* 
(Xen.,  Hellen.%  v.  3,  ^  26.)    We  accordingly  rced  »(   * 
Olyntbian    cavalry    serving  in   the  Lacedmmeniaa  v. 
against  the  Thebans.     (Xen.,  Heilen..  r.  4,  v  **.• 

After  the  Spartan  supremacy  had  been  deatiuted  -•  ■■. 
conquests  of  Epaminonuas,  the  Olynthiins  agsun  use-  ••■*■ 
their  independence,  and  restored  their  confederal     1. 
growing;  power  however  excited  the  jealousy  of  Pi.  i.r  »■ 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians  with  ti>e  «    t  ■ 
making  war  upon  Olynthus.     He  took  Pottdsna  and  T"  -  -. 
two  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  confederate  citM»:  '   : 
made  peace  with-  the  Olynlhians  after  hi*  quarnu  a    *  : 
Athenians. 

In  b.c.  349  the  Olynlhians  broke  off  their  alitor*  t 
Philip,  and  sent  to  Athens  for  assistance.  Tbe  Atncna.  •   • 
the  advice  of  Demosthenes,  who  advocated  lb*  can*  •  •    • 
Olynlhians  in  his  three  OlynthiacOialion*  [ihannn  1 » • 
sent  troops  to  their  aid,  under  the  command  »urrv»* 
of  Chares  and  Charidemus ;  but  the  Ol)  nth  tax**  *trr  l^- 
theless  defeated,  and   obliged   to  surrender   tk<:r    *-«- 
which  was  destroyed  by  Philip,  a  c.  347.    (DrasU  **- 

Mecyberna  was  the  harbour  of  the  Olynt  luam.    t  Sux- 
viU  p.  330  ;  compare  Herod.,  vii.  12i.)  "it  nfpeei»  u  u-i 
been  in  tho  possession  of  the  Athenians  donee  the  *%i 
years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  not 
the  Olynthiaua  till  b.c.  42 1.    (Thuc.,  v.  99.) 
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Having  communicated  his  plans  to  a  resolute  young  slave 
of  his,  Wathek  Ibn  Musafer  by  name,  he  promised  him  his 
liberty,  if  he  should  succeed  in  killing  Omar.  Having  ar- 
rived at  Medina  (638),  where  the  khalif  was  then  residing, 
Wathek  was  informed  that  Omar  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting 
down  every  day  under  a  tree  on  his  way  to  the  mosque. 
Wathek,  having  climbed  up  the  tree,  awaited  the  arrival  of 
Omar,  who  took  his  seat  beneath  it  and  fell  asleep.  Wathek 
was  upon  the  point  of  coming  down  for  the  purpose  of  stab- 
bing Omar  with  his  dagger,  when,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  he  saw 
a  lion  walking  round  him  and  licking  his  feet.  Nor  did  the 
lion  cease  to  guard  the  khalif  until  he  awoke,  when  the  lion 
instantly  went  away.  Wathek  was  so  much  struck  by  this 
circumstance,  that  he  came  down,  kissed  the  khalif 's  hand, 
confessed  his  intended  crime,  and  embraced  the  Mohamme- 
dan religion. 

The  life  of  Omar  however  was  at  length  ended  by  assassi- 
nation. A  Persian  slave  of  the  Magian  sect,  whose  name 
was  Abu  Lulu  Firuz,  had  been  obliged  by  his  master  Al- 
mugheyrah  Ibn  As-shaabah  to  pay  him  two  dirhems  daily, 
in  conformity  with  the  Mohammedan  custom,  for  the  free 
exercise  of  his  religion.  Firuz,  resenting  this  treatment, 
brought  a  complaint  before  the  khalif,  and  requested  that 
some  part  at  least  of  the  tribute  exacted  of  him  might  be 
remitted ;  but  this  favour  being  refused  by  Omar,  the  Per- 
sian 6 wore  his  destruction,  and  some  days  afterwards,  while 
Omar  was  performing  his  morning  devotions  in  the  mosque 
at  Medina,  he  stabbed  him  thrice  in  the  belly  with  a  sharp 
dagger.  The  people  fell  upon  the  assassin,  but  he  made  so 
desperate  a  defence,  that  although  he  was  armed  with  no 
other  weapon  than  his  dagger,  he  wounded  thirteen  of  the 
assailants,  and  seven  of  them  mortally.  At  last  one  of  the 
khalif 's  attendants  threw  his  cloak  over  his  head  and  seized 
him ;  upon  which  he  stabbed  himself,  and  soon  after  expired. 

Omar  languished  five  days.  He  died  on  a  Friday,  in  the 
month  of  Dhu-1-hajjah,  a.h.  23,  answering  to  the  month  of 
November,  a.d.  644.  He  was  buried  on  the  following  Satur- 
day, close  to  the  prophet  and  Abu  Bekr,  in  a  mosque  which 
he  had  founded  at  Medina,  where  his  tomb  is  still  visited 
with  great  respect  by  the  Mussulmans.  Having  been  asked, 
some  time  before  his  death,  to  name  his  successor,  he  refused ; 
and  upon  the  suggestion  of  one  of  his  courtiers  that  he 
should  leave  the  khalifa te  to  his  son  Abdullah,  he  remarked, 
4  It  is  enough  that  one  out  of  my  family  has  been  forced  to 
bear  this  burden,  and  account  afterwards  to  his  God  for  the 
command  and  government  of  the  faithful.* 

Omar  was  sixty-three  years  old  when  he  died.  Authors 
a:  e  at  variance  as  to  the  duration  of  his  khalifate :  the  best- 
informed  historians  however  say  that  he  reigned  between 
ten  and  eleven  years.  Abu-l-fedaMn.iI/o#/.,  torn.  L,  p.  251) 
says  ten  years,  six  months,  and  eight  days.  Omar  was  tall ; 
he  had  a  clear  complexion ;  his  head  was  bald.  Moham- 
medanism cannot  boast  of  a  more  virtuous  sovereign  or  a 
more  zealous  apostle.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  con- 
tributed more  efficaciously  to  the  advancement  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion  than  the  prophet  himself.  Khondemir, 
the  celebrated  Persian  historian,  thus  recapitulates  the 
praiseworthy  acts  of  this  khalif: — •  He  took  from  the  infidels 
3G,000  cities  or  castles,  destroyed  4000  temples  or  churches, 
and  founded  or  endowed  1400  mosques.'  The  prophet  had 
the  greatest  esteem  for  Omar,  whose  daughter  Hafssah  he 
married.  On  a  certain  occasion  he  was  heard  to  say,  '  If 
God  had  wished  to  send  a  second  messenger  to  this  world, 
his  choice  would  undoubtedly  have  fallen  on  Omar.'  The 
devotion,  humility,  and  abstinence  of  this  khalif  have 
become  proverbial  among  the  Mussulmans.  He  never 
tasted  any  other  food  than  barley-bread  and  dates ;  water 
was  his  only  drink ;  and  he  was  often  found  asleep  under  the 
porch  of  a  mosque  or  beneath  a  tree.  He  complied  most 
strictly  with  all  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  Eutychius  tells 
us  that  during  his  khalifate  he  performed  nine  times  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  In  order  better  to  conform  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Koran,  he  lived  by  the  work  of  his  hands, 
supporting  himself  entirely  by  the  sale  of  leather  belts 
which  he  manufactured.  But  the  quality  for  which  Omar 
was  most  conspicuous  was  justice,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
administered  with  an  even  hand  to  infidels  as  well  as  be- 
lievers. The  historian  Waked!  says  that  the  staff  of  Omar 
was  more  dreaded  than  the  sword  of  his  successors.  In  the 
lifetime  of  Mohammed,  a  Moslem,  condemned  for  his  ini- 
quitous treatment  of  a  Jew,  happening  to  appeal  to 
Omar  from  the  sentence  of  the  prophet,  ho  immediately 
ut  him  down  with  his  scymitar  for  not  acquiescing  in 
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the  sentence  of  so  upright  a  judge.     From  this  eirexsj- 
stance  Mohammed  gave  Omar  the  surname  of  Alic  ». 
which    he    retained   ever  afterwards,   a   word    meat..; 
the  divider,  or  the  discriminator*  thus  doubly  alludix*? : 
his  action  and  the  discernment  which  prompted  it.    Sc  t  • 
of  the   best   Mohammedan   institutions   date    from    t. 
reign  of  Omar.     It  was  in   his  time  that  the  sera  of  •• 
Hejira,  or  flight  of  Mohammed,  by  which  all  Mohammt  -. 
nations  compute  their  years,  was  established,  and  iu  li- 
ning fixed  on  the  16th  day  of  July,  a.d.  622.    He  «a»  t 
first  who  kept  armies  under  pay,  and  assigned  penaio.  * 
officers  out  of  the  public  revenue :   he  instituted  a  «*rt 
police  force  to  watch  at  night  for  the  security  of  lb*  <..:* 
zens ;  and  he  promulgated  some  excellent  regulation*  re- 
specting the  duties  of  masters  towards  their  slave*.   He  »  j 
also  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  Amir-al-muro- :  i 
(commander  of  the  faithful)  instead  of  that  of  Khai*:.* . 
rasuli-llahi  (vicar  of  the  messenger  of  God),   which  ..» 
predecessor  Abu  Bekr  had  used.    Omar  •  memory  i»  ' 
object  of  the  greatest  veneration  among  Mussulmans  of  t: 
Sunni,  or  orthodox  sect ;  not  so  among  the  Shiitea,  or  ptr. 
sans  of  Ali,  who  look  upon  the  three  first  khalifa,  Abu  Bet;. 
Omar,  and  Othman,  as  usurpers  of  the  khalifate,  to  the  pr.~ 
judice  of  Ali,  to  whom,  they  pretend,  it  belonged  a*  - 
nearest  relative  of  the  prophet. 

(Abu-1-feda,  Annate*  Moslemici,  translated  by  Re».»  •, 
Hafnies,  1790,  torn,  i.,  Jbl.  250,  etseq.;  Al-makln,  /it*;  •.  j 
Saracenica,  apud  Erpenium,  Ludg.  Batav.,  1625.  p.  £t>. , 
seq. ;   Baudhatu-l-manddhir,  by  Ibn  Shihnah,  MS. ;    7  •«.- 
History  of  the  Saracens,  by  Simon  Ockley,  p.  3*0 ;  l*.n 
Khattib,  Historia  Catipharnm,  apud  Casiri ;  Bib.  Ar.  hi- 
Esc.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  177,  etseq.;  D'Herbelot,  Bio.  Or.,  in  roc.'  » 
Ben  ahKhaitab,  Khaled,  Damaskk,  Iskandriahj  et  »    » 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ix.,  p.  222 ;  &c) 

OMAR  II.  (Abu  Hafss),  the  eighth  khalif  of  the  U<     ■■ 
of  Umeyyah  who  reigned  in  the  East,  was  the  son  of  A 
al-aziz,  and  the  nephew  of  Abd-al-inalek.    He  sucot 
his  cousin  Suleyman,  in  the  month  of  Safar,  a~h.  *9  (N. 
a.d.  717).    This  khalif,  who  on  his  mother's  (U  mm-  Aa***  i. 
side  was  the  great-grandson  of  the  first  Omar,  imitatc- 
every  respect  the  conduct  and  the  virtues  of  hi*  illu%tr    •■ 
ancestor.     He  was  simple,  modest,  and  frugal ;    be  k 
justice  so  much  as  to  sacrifice  to  it  his  own  interest*  - 
those  of  his  family.    He  was  religious  and  devout*  and  ' 
mind  was  always  occupied  with  the  idea  of  a  future  *• .  . 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  administration  was  to  suj    •  -  • 
the  maledictions  which,  since  the  time  and  by  the  ord <  r 
Muawiyah,  the  first  khalif  of  his  family,  had  been  rn>;   - 
all  the  mosques  against  the  partisans  and  dexcendar.t* 
Ali:   he  also  restored  to  the  latter  the  lands  which   t 
prophet  had  given  to  Ali,  and  decreed  that  the  pn*i 
should  be  equally  divided  among  their  posterity.    1l~ 
and  other  acts  of  justice  towards  the  proscribed  race  r*-- ■ . 
alarm  among  the  members  and  partisans  of  the  fax::.* 
Umeyyah,  and  especially  Yezid,  bis  cousin  and  sucee- 
They  feared  lest  Omar,  carried  away  by  his  love  of  ju»:  . 
and  his  respect  for  the  family  of  the  prophet,  *fc 
appoint  a  grandson  of  Ali  to  succeed  him  io  the  etcr 
and  they  decided  to  get  rid  of  him.    This  they  accompli 
by  administering  to  him  a  slow  poison,  from  the  «.v 
of  which  he  died  at  Hasserah,  in  Syria,  in  the  moniL 
Rejeb,  a.h.  101  (Jan.,  a.d.  720),  after  a  reign  of  two  **-  . 
and  five  months,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age.    On 
had  been  extremely  economical  in  his  person  and 
but  his  excessive  liberality  exhausted  all  his 
at  his  death  there  was  not  in  the  royal  coffers  a 
cient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  his  funeral. 

(Abu-1-feda,  Annates  Moslemici,  vol.  i.f  p.  867,  et 
Al-makin,  Historia  Saracenica,  p.  75,  et  see. ;  Abu-lt.*. 
Historia  DynasHarwn,  transl.  by  Pococke,  edit,  nor,  p.  ■ 
et  seq.;  Ockley,  History  of  the  Saracen*,  p.  244.) 

OMAR,     IBN     AL-AFTTAS     AL-MUTAWAK't 
ALA-ILLAH  (he  who  trusts  in  God),  was  the  fourth  : 
last  sovereign  of  the  dynasty  of  Beni  Al-aAtaa,  who  ivc 
in  the  west  of  the  Peninsula  from  a.h.  408  to  487  C  *jv  j 
1094).    After  the  death  of  his  brother  Yah  ye  A!-mai:       i 
(a.d.  1082),  Omar  succeeded  him  in  a  kingdom  wrhirfc         I 
tended  over  the  greatest  part  of  Extremaduraand  I\c' 
and  the  capital  of  which  was  the  city  of  Badajoc     A: 
time  the  once  powerful  empire  of  the  Beni  ume^ai 
vanished,  and  Mohammedan  Spain  was  divided  into  »i 
petty  kingdoms,  whose  rulers  were  continually  waging 
vgainst  one  another.    [Moors.]    One  of  too 
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hominum,  quo  vocant  omina'  (the  Pythagoreans  attended 
to  the  words  not  only  of  gods  hut  also  of  men,  which  they 
called  omens).  The  term  afterwards  comprehended  all  signs 
of  future  events. 

In  all  probability  there  is  no  nation  that  has  not  at  some 
time  entertained  a  belief  in  omens.  We  find  traces  of  it  in 
the  Scriptures.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was 
general.  The  Persians,  the  Arabians,  the  Scandinavians, 
the  Germans,  the  Icelanders,  the  antient  Britons,  and  the 
early  Christians,  were  all  imbued  with  this  superstition. 

Many  curious  instances  of  Roman  superstition  with  re- 
ference to  omens  are  enumerated  in  Pliny  (xxxviii.  2). 
The  unlucky  omens  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Cannse 
are  enumerated  by  Silius  ltalicus,  lib.  viii.,  v.  626,  &c. ; 
see  also  Lucan,  i.t  v.  522,  &c.  Pausanias  (iv.  13)  •numerates 
the  omens  which  announced  the  fate  of  the  Messenians  in 
their  struggle  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  Suetonius  ( Jul., 
{  59)  says  that  Caesar,  in  landing  at  Adrumetum  in  Africa 
with  his  array,  happened  to  fall  on  his  face,  which  was 
reckoned  a  bad  omen ;  but,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  he 
laid  hold  of  the  ground  with  his  right  hand,  and  kissing 
it  as  if  he  had  fallen  on  purpose,  he  exclaimed,  'Teneo  tc, 
Africa*  (I  take  possession  of  thee,  O  Africa). 

A  superstitious  regard  to  omens  in  our  own  country  for- 
merly made  a  considerable  addition  to  the  stock  of  human 
misery.  Generally  speaking,  we  now  look  back  with  indif- 
ference on  the  trivial  and  ridiculous  accidents  which  alter- 
nately afforded  matter  of  joy  or  sorrow  to  our  ancestors. 
Nevertheless,  in  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a  superstitious 
regard  to  omens  still  exists. 

Wythers,  in  his*  Abuses  slript  and  whipt,'  8vo.,  Lond., 
1613,  p.  167,  says: — 

*  For  worthless*  matter*  some  are  wondrotw  sad. 
Whom  if  I  cull  not  vnine,  1  must  term  mad. 

If  that  their  noses  bleed  some  certain  drops. 
And  then  again e  upon  the  suddaine  stops. 
Or,  if  the  babling  fowl  we  call  a  Jay, 
A  Squirrcll.  or  a  Hare  but  crdssc  their  way. 
Or  If  the  salt  fall  toward  them  at  table, 
Or  any  such  like  superstitious  bable, 
Thoir  mirth  is  spoil  d  because  they  hold  it  true 
Tluit  some  mischance  must  thereupon  ensue.' 

Dry  den  and  Lee's  '  (Edipus,*  act  iv.,  sc.  1,  also  satirises 
this  superstition : 

•  For  when  wo  think  fate  hovers  o'er  our  heads, 
Our  apprehensions  shoot  beyond  all  bounds, 
0*U,  ravens,  crickets,  seem  the  watch  of  death; 
Nature's  worst  vermin  scare  her  g'rilike  sons; 
I'Xioes.  the  vrrv  lo  ivings  of  a  voice. 

Grow  bahliuf?  glio«ts.  and  call  us  to  our  ((raves 
K.ich  mele  dill  thought  swclU  to  a  huge  Olympus, 
While  we,  fnntnsllc  dreamers,  heave  and  pufT, 
And  swi'nt  with  an  imagiuat ion's  wmght; 
As  if,  like  Atlas,  with  those  mortal  shoulders 
We  could  sustain  the  burden  of  the  world.' 

Butler  frequently  alludes  to  omens  in  his  'Hudibras;' 
and  by  no  writer  have  they  been  more  successfully  ridiculed 
than  oy  Gay  in  his  fable  of  tho  '  Farmer's  Wife  and  the 
Huvun. 

Dr.  Hickos,  in  a  Let  tor  to  Dr.  Arthur  Charlctt,  Master 
of  University  College,  Oxford,  dated  January  23,  1711, 
preMirvod  in  tho  Bodleian  Library,  mentions  '  the  omens 
that  happened  at  the  coronation  of  King  James  II.,  which,' 
an)*  he,  *  1  saw:  viz.,  the  tottering  of  the  crown  upon  his 
head ;  the  broken  canopy  over  it;  and  the  rent  flag  hanging 
U|»on  the  White  Tower  when  I  came  home  from  the  coro- 
nation. It  was  torn  by  the  wind  at  the  same  time  the  signal 
was  given  to  the  Tower  that  he  was  crowned.  I  put  no 
great  stress  upon  these  omens,  but  I  cannot  despise  them ; 
most  of  them,  I  believe,  come  by  chance,  but  some  from 
superior  intellectual  agents,  especially  those  which  regard 
the  fate  of  kings  and  nations.* 

Aubrey,  in  his  '  Miscellanies,*  8vo.,  Lond.,  2nd  edit.,  p. 
37-46,  devotes  a  section  to  Omens. 

OMENTUM  is  a  broad  band  of  membrane  connecting 
two  or  more  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  chief  of  these 
membranes  is  the  great  omentum,  or  caul,  which  forms  a 
large  fold  connecting  the  stomach  with  the  transverse  arch 
of  the  colon ;  others  of  less  size  and  importance  connect  the 
stomach  and  liver,  and  the  stomach  and  spleen.  The  great 
omentum  always  contains  some  fat  surrounding  its  blood- 
vessels, so  that  it  looks  like  a  network  of  fatty  tissue,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  accumulation  of  fat  in  cor- 

Imlent  persons,  in  whom  it  contributes  largely  to  the  pecu- 
iar  prominence  of  the  abdomen. 

*ER,  ST.,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
I  the  department  of  Pas  de  Calais,  130  miles  north 
,  in  a  direct  line,  or  138  miles  by  the  road  through 


Beauvais,  Abbeville,  and  Hesdin,  in  50°  46'  N-  lit  ami 
2°  1 4'  E.  long. 

This  town  was  antiently  a  village,  with  a  cattle  ci  -J 
Sitieu ;  the  sea  is  said  then  to  have  flowed  up  to  the  p*»*-„ 
It  was  fortified  with  walls  about  the  close  of  the  ninth  a;- 
tury,  about  which  time  it  began  to  bear  the  name  of  .'« 
patron  saint,  Audomare,  or  Omer,  bishop  of  Therouecr* 
It  was  included  in  the  county  of  Flanders,  and  was  amoi  ; 
the  possessions  of  the  ducal  house  of  Bourgogne,  from  » !* '  * 
it  was  inherited  by  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  Austr.ii 
family.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  strengthened  the  fur:..*- 
cations ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  bishop's  see  ««* 
transferred  hither  from  Therouenne.  St.  Omer  was  Uki  a 
by  the  French  in  1677,  and  confirmed  to  them  the  follow  -  ^ 
year  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen.  It  was  one  of  the  pla-vs 
chosen  by  Napoleon  for  building  his  flotilla  for  the  inn*  ■  • 
of  England.  Part  of  the  English  contingent  of  the  &::  >i 
army  of  occupation  encamped  near  the  town  in  1816.  T~e 
diocese  was  suppressed  at  the  Revolution. 

St.  Omer  is  a  fortress  of  the  first  class ;  it  is  surrou»4tl 
by  fortifications  between  two  and  three  miles  in  circuit,  c  ■. 
structed  of  red  bricks.    It  is  strengthened  by  four  forts  a  i 
by  entrenchments,  and  further  protected  by  marshes,  wh    . 
can  easily  be  flooded.    There  are  four  gates,  of  which  c;  . 
two  will  admit  carriages.    The  town  is  traversed  on- 
rounded  by  different  branches  of  the  canal  of  the  As.  a-.  \ 
the  canal  of  St.  Omer,  which  unites  the  Aa  and  the  L;  * 
The  principal  streets  are  broad,  but  there  is  only  one  ;<■;•-, 
or  square.    The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  yellow  or  gr  • 
bricks,  except  some  of  the  public  buildings,  which  six   . 
red  bricks.    There  is  a  town-hall,  forming  one  side  of  t. 
square.    There  are  four  churches,  two  parochial  and  U) 
subsidiary ;  two  of  the  churches  are  fine  Gothic  building- . 
that  formerly  attached  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Bertin  is  the  fir*< 
but  was,  in  1814,  falling  to  ruin.     The  ex-cathedrat    ; 
smaller  than  the  church  of  St.  Bertin,  hut  in  better  present 
tion.    The  front  of  the  church  of  the  college,  or  high -s»-h.- 
is  surmounted  by  two  towers.    The  ramparts,  which  i  ? 
planted  with  elm  trees,  the  quays  on  the  banks  of  the  ca:   . 
and  the  Calais  road,  are  used  as  public  walks.    There  -  ■- 
many  fountains. 

The  town   formerly  depended  for  support   on   the  ex- 
penditure of  the  troops  in  garrison  and  of  the  great  r.    . 
ber  of  monks  and  other  members  of  the  religious  order*. 
There  were  formerly  twenty-five   or  twenty-six  conw:  • 
including  the  abbey  of  St  Bertin,  one  of  the  richest  - 
most  famous  of  the  Benedictine  order  in  France,  where  O 
d6ric  III.,  the  last  of  the  Merovingian  kings*  was  confi*   - 
after  his  deposition,  and  where  he  died.    There  were  . 
a  seminary  for  the  priesthood,  and  a  celebrated  Ec^:  ■ 
college  for   the  education  of  young  Roman  Catholics 
England  and  Ireland.    The  building  formerly  occunied 
this  college  is  now  converted  into  a  military  hospital    1  - 
inhabitants  of  St  Omer  amounted,  in  1831,  to  19.344  . 
1836,  to  19,032.    They  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
candles,  soap,  starch,  glue,  woollen  cloth,  blanket**  \   *. 
fishing-nets,    cord,    linen    thread,    leather,     and    v.  * 
wares,  of  which  last  a  considerable  quantity  ts   expL- 
There  are  refining-houses  for  salt,  dye-houses,  bn«i- 
distilleries,  potteries,  oil-mills,  and  some   other  iitdw"  . 
establishments.     Trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  wine,  £  - 
oil,    and   coal.     There   are    two  considerable  (airs  m  ' 
year.     There   are  in  the   town  an   Ursuline  comrr* 
house  of  the  Soeurs  de  la  Charite\  an  hospital  for  or; 
and  foundlings,  a  military  hospital,  another  hospital.  t» 
almshouses,  a  high  school,  to  which  is  attached  a  r 
library  of  from  16,000  to  20,000  volumes,  a  school  of  cr. 
ing  and  architecture,  a  theatre,  public  baths,  an  srvr 
four  powder-magazines,  and  three  prisons.    The  camJs  - 
roads,  which  converge  at  the  town  and  communicate  • 
Abbeville,  Boulogne,  Calais,  Dunkerque,  and  other  y*~    - 
promote  its  commercial  and  general  prosperity. 

North  of  the  town  are  two  suburbs:  Haut  Pont,  ci*. 
sive  and  well-built,  on  the  banks  of  the  Aa;  and  Lizc. 
inhabitants  of  which  are  of  Flemish  origin,  and  prr- 
their  language.    They  are  mostly  gardeners,  and  cC:. 
the  marshes  which  were  drained  by  their  forefathers.    '. 
drainage  is  effected  by  means  of  ditches  so  numerous  *. 
form  a  complete  labyrinth,  and  to  insulate  almost  .. 
single  field  or  garden.    Each  proprietor  keeps  his  b-  i: 
which  alone  he  can  reach  the  land  which  he  cultivate . . 
in  which  he  conveys  part  of  his  family,  his  gardening 
and  his  produce.    Vegetables,  especially  cauliflower*  - 
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Militated  rather  than  com.  The  noil  is  remarkable  for  its 
I ..rtiliiy.  The  canals  or  pools  of  this  marshy  tract  formerly 
('..nuiinui  many  floating  island*,  of  a  few  feet  diameter, 
riiverwt  -.vjili  gross  and  shrubs,  which  were  regarded  as  ob- 
j.'i'ls  uf  great  curiosity;  from  neglect  roost  of  tbem  have 
;  n:-  ii'.achcdto  the  bank  or  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditches. 
IV.il  is  ilug  in  these  marshes.  The  environs  of  St.  Omer 
■ire  fi'rlilo  in  corn,  colia,  flax  and  hemp,  and  afford  excellent 

iiie  arrendisseraent  of  St.  Omer  comprehends  an  area  of 
<'.!'>  3|iiiire  miles,  and  includes  1 1 7  communes.     It  is  sub- 
i.i  uU'il  into  seven  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice 
<i  I  he  peace.    The  population,  in  1831,  was  103,073;  in 
:.-«,  it  was  105,020. 
imHRtJUNTUC.    [Hindustan,  vol.  xii.,  p.  205.] 
uMMIADE,  or  UMEYVAH  DYNASTY.     [Moors.] 
li'MNIBUS,  a  long-bodied  coach  or  carriage,  calculated 
'■>  .ifTii-il  side-seats  In  the  interior  to  twelve  or  fourteen  per- 
-iiu.    It  was  originated  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1827,  and 
'i-nii'i  its  name  from  the  last  word  of  the  inscription  placed 
;dii  the  sides  of  the  earliest  of  those  vehicles,  namely, 
f.'-i.'f '•/ .■/■/.((•  generals  des  Qknirus.      In  the  latter  part  of 
:  -<  i  1  and  beginning  of  1 832,  omnibus  carriages  began  to 
■'i  iii  i he  streets  of  London.     Those   from  Paddington  to 
.  v  IJjiik  were  the  earliest.    Carriages  of  similar  form  were 
-  ■■J  iii  England  as  long  stages  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
:  not  answering  the  expectations  of  the  proprietors  in 
in  of  profit,  they  were  soon  laid  down.     Omnibuses  be- 
n  lo  run  iti  Amsterdam  in  September,  1839. 
OMSK.    [Siberia.] 
OX.    [Eovpr.] 

UNAGGA,  or  DAUW,  names  of  the  Earn*  montantu 
I"  ISiirrhell.  [Horse,  vol.  xii.,  p.  314.] 
OXAGRA'CEiE.  Under  this  name  is  comprehended  a 
["tip  of  polypetalous  exogenous  plants,  which,  in  their 
in-  complete  condition,  are  certainly  known  by  their  in- 
ii>r  ovary,  and  by  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  being  four,  or 
■*<  <nstan(  multiple  of  that  number.  Thus  in  the  plant  now 
.■ired  (Jussicea  grandiflora)  there  are  four  sepals,  four 
ids,  twice  four  Etamens,  four  stigmas,  four  cells  to  the 
i  ii ,  and  the  fruit  when  ripe  bursts  into  four  valves.  The 
■i-.'cs  characterised  by  this  peculiarity  are  chiefly  her- 
■tous  plants,  inhabiting  the  more  temperate  parts  of  the 
.lil.  and  have  white,  yellow,  or  red  flowers,  such,  for  ex- 
i]  ■lu,  as  the  great  genus  of  Oenotheras,  or  Evening  prim- 
.  s  and  the  Epilobiunu,  which  are  so  common  sswild 
lis.  It  is  only  in  the  Fuchsia,  which  has  a  succulent 
i,  and  forms  an  approach  to  Myrtacea,  that  a  woody 
ncture  is  met  with. 
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trough  genuine Onagracetc 
admit  into  the  order  other  ph 
e  cliarncler  proper  to  the  order,  and  which  are  re- 
impcrfect  states  of  it.  Thus  Hippuri*.  vhich  has 
BUuneii,  uo  petals,  and  a  one-celled  ovary,  is  re- 


garded  as  a  case  of  degradation  from  the  Onagraceoui;  typo; 
and  Lopezia,  with  only  one  perfect  stamen,  one  imperfect 
stamen,  and  two  petals,  is  considered  another  but  less  de- 
graded condition  of  the  order.  (De  Candolle's  Prodromut, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  35.) 

A  large  proportion  of  Onagraceous  plants  are  ornamental, 
and  consist  or  common  garden  flowers,  especially  the  species 
(J'.nothera,  Godetia,  Epilobiwn,  and  Fuchsia;  but  none  of 
of  them  possess  tiny  useful  quality  worth  recording. 

ONCHPDIUM.    [Cyclobranchiata,  vol.  viii.,  p.  249 ; 

Lihacid.e,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  486.] 

ONCHIDO'RIS.  [Cyclobranchiata,  vol.  viii.,  p.  249.] 
ONCI'DIUM  is  a  vory  large  genus  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical Orchidaceas  found  in  the  western  hemisphere, 
where  the  species  ore  common,  especially  in  Mexico 
and  Borne  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  Brazil,  and  Peru, 
They  have  usually  yellow  flowers  spotted  with  a  rich  red' 
dish-brown :  sometimes  the  blossoms  are  purple,  and  more 
rarely  white.  They  belong  to  theVandcous  section  of  ibeir 
order  [Orckidace.e],  and  are  known  by  their  labellum 
being  broad,  more  or  less  lobed,  distinct  from  the  column, 
and  furnished  at  the  base  with  a  tuberculaled  disk,  which 
usually  presents  some  grotesque  appearance.  Their  sepals 
and  petals  are  spreading,  their  column  has  a  membranous 
ear  on  each  side,  and  they  have  two  pollen  masses  attached 
to  a  long  cuudicula.  The  roost  remarkable  species  is  the 
Butterfly-plant,  so  called  in  consequence  of  the  supposed 
resemblance  of  its  flowers  to  some  insect  upon  the  wing. 
This  is  found  in  Trinidad,  growing  on  the  branches  of  trees, 
and  bears  a  long,  jointed,  compressed,  spotted  scape,  from 
the  apex  of  which  swings  lightly  a  large  yellow  and  brown 
flower,  whose  labellum  is  compared  to  the  body  of  an  insect, 
the  column  to  its  head,  a  pair  of  processes  arising  from  the 
column  to  short  antenna,  and  the  long  narrow  sepals  and 
petals  to  legs.    It  is  now  common  in  hothouses. 


ONDATRA.    [Musquash] 

ONEGA  Lake.    [Russia] 

ONE'GLIA.  a  province  and  town  of  the  Sardinian  States 
in  the  western  Riviera  of  Genoa,  between  the  provinces  of 
San  Retno  on  the  south-west  and  Albenia  on  the  north- 
east The  Apennines  bound  it  to  the  north,  and  separate  it 
from  the  valley  of  the  Tanaro  in  Piedmont.  The  province  of 
Oneglia  consists  of  several  valleys  sloping  from  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines  to  the  sea,  and  watered  by  mountain  torrent*. 
The  principal  stream,  called  the  Irapero,  flows  by  the  walls  of 
Onegha.  The  chief  produce  of  the  country  is  oil,  of  which 
100,000  barrels  are  exported  annually,  partly  by  sea  and 
partly  by  land,  to  Piedmont  and  Lomuardy.  The  average 
price  of  each  barrel  on  the  spot  is  about  two  pounds  sterling. 
The  population  of  the  province  is  52,770,  distributed  into  67 
communes. 

].  Oncglia,  where  the  authorities  reside,  is  a  town  of 
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5400  inhabitants:  it  has  a  fine  collegiate  church,  and  a  col- 
lege kept  by  the  fathers  Scholarum  Piarum.  Oneglia  is 
the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  naval  commander  and  states- 
man Andrea  Doria.  In  1792  the  French  admiral  Truguet 
appeared  with  his  fleet  before  Oneglia,  and  sent  a  boat  to 
summon  the  town  to  surrender,  France  being  then  at  war 
with  the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  few  soldiers  in  the  town 
fired  upon  the  boat,  and  killed  some  sailors  and  wounded  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  boat  Upon  this  Truguet  began  a 
furious  cannonade  upon  the  town  and  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed it  The  people  ran  away  to  the  mountains.  The 
town  has  been  since  rebuilt,  and  it  carries  on  some  trade  by 
sea.  2.  Porto  Maurizio,  a  few  miles  south-west  of  Oneglia, 
a  busy  thriving  seafaring  town,  has  a  small  harbour  for 
boats  and  a  roadstead  for  larger  vessels :  it  contains  nearly 
7000  inhabitants,  many  fine  houses,  a  handsome  collegiate 
church,  and  several  other  churches  with  good  paintings  of 
the  Genoese  school.  The  surrounding  hills  aua  valleys  are 
planted  with  olive-trees  and  studded  with  country-houses. 
3.  Diano,  which  is  divided  between  Diano  Castello,  or  Up- 
per Diano,  and  Diano  Marina,  or  the  lower  town,  contains 
altogether  about  9000  inhabitants,  distributed  in  several 
villages  or  communes.  The  valley  of  Diano  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  districts  of  the  Riviera  of  Genoa.  It  produces 
oil  and  good  wine.  A  great  part  of  the  population  are 
sailors. 

Oneglia  was  formerly  a  feudal  principality,  and  once  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  Doria,  who  sold  it  in  1576  to  Em- 
manuel Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy  and  prince  of  Piedmont 
From  that  time  it  remained  subject  to  the  House  of  Savoy, 
until  the  French  occupation  in  consequence  of  the  wars  of 
the  Revolution.  At  the  Restoration  it  was  formed  into  a 
province  with  the  neighbouring  Genoese  district  of  Porto 
Maurizio.  A  new  road  leads  from  Oneglia  over  a  pass  in 
the  Apennines,  about  3000  feet  high,  to  Ormea  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tanaro  in  Piedmont. 

(Serristori,  Statistica  dell  Italia;  Bertolotti,  Viaggio 
nella  Liguria  Marittima.) 

ONEIDA.    [New  York.] 

ONGAR.    [Essex.] 

ONION.  The  species  from  which  the  varieties  of  the 
common  onion  have  been  derived  is  the  Allium  Cepe.  Its 
uses  are  almost  universally  known,  and  its  cultivation  is 
practised  in  most  countries.  The  range  of  latitude  within 
which  il  may  be  grown  extends  from  the  tropics  almost  to 
the  coldest  verge  of  the  temperate  zone.  Its  leaves  and 
roots  are  of  an  annual  nature,  inasmuch  as  they  die  in  the 
course  of  a  single  summer,  after  perfecting  a  bulb ;  the  latter 
however  is  biennial,  and  capable  of  putting  forth  fresh  roots 
and  leaves  in  the  following  season,  and  of  acquiring  an 
increase  in  its  size.  This  property  is  taken  advantage  of  in 
one  of  the  modes  of  cultivation. 

The  following  are  the  principal  varieties : — 

Early  Silver-skinned—  valuable  only  on  account  of  its 
earliness. 

Silver-shinned— moderately  large,  flat,  shining,  white, 
mild. 

Portugal — large,  oblate,  imported  largely  from  the  country 
of  which  it  bears  the  name,  but  only  adapted  for  a  supply 
during  the  early  part  of  winter:  quality  rather  mild. 

Tripoli — the  largest  of  all  the  varieties :  oval,  or  some- 
what flattened,  light  red,  mild,  but  does  not  keep  long. 

Spanish,  or  Beading— large,  flat,  white,  mild ;  resembles 
the  Portugal  onion,  but  is  better  adapted  for  cultivation  in 
this  climate. 

Strasburg—l&rge,  flat  or  globular,  light  red  tinged  with 
green,  strong-flavoured,  and  keeps  well. 

Dept/ord  and  Globe— are  sub  varieties  of  the  preceding, 
of  milder  quality,  and  yield  generally  good  crops. 

James* s  Kcej.ing — large,  pyriform,  brownish-red;  keeps 
remarkably  well ;  flavour  strong. 

Blood-red — middle-sized,  flat,  deep  red;  keeps  well,  but 
of  the  strongest  flavour,  on  which  account  it  is  medicinally 
preferred  to  the  other  varieties. 

Yellow  or  Straw-coloured  {Ognon  paille  oujaune  of  the 
French) — small,  globular,  firm,  valuable  for  pickling. 

Two-bladed — small,  roundish,  green,  with  little  foliage. 

Potato  or  Under  ground  Onion, — This  peculiar  variety 
forms  numerous  bulbs  below  the  surface,  which  attain 
maturity  early  in  the  summer. 

Tree  or  Bulb-bearing  Onion—  bears,  instead  of  flowers, 
small  bulbs,  which  arc  only  useful  for  pickling. 

Onions  will  succeed  in  any  good  rich  soil,  provided  it  be 


neither  too  wet  and  adhesive,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  t-  ■» 
dry  and  light.  They  may  even  be  grown  suceesancty  on 
the  same  spot  for  a  number  ef  years,  contrary  to  wt  t 
happens  with  the  majority  of  crops.  Abundance  of  «*.■!- 
prepared  manure  should  be  thoroughly  incorporated  • 
digging  the  soil.  The  dung  of  pigeons  and  poultry  t»  us  ' 
with  advantage ;  and  some,  particularly  the  French  gar- 
deners, prefer  sheep-dung. 

The  time  of  sowing  the  general  crop  is  from  the  re:*]  - « 
of  February  to  the  middle  of  March,  according  to  the  »\  > 
of  the  ground  and  of  the  weather.  The  seeds  may  be  -  • « 
broadcast  or  in  very  shallow  drills :  the  latter  mode  a  h., 
of  the  ground  being  more  easily  stirred  on  the  surface  :  . 
kept  clean.  In  either  case  the  seeds  should  be  cover*  i  :2 
lightly  as  possible. 

'When  the  leaves  indicate,  by  the  general  yellowm-* ,.' 
their  points,  that  their  office  has  been  performed,  the  !,•-.% 
should  be  bent,  and  the  bulbs  pulled  up  soon  aflrr.  i-  . 
spread  so  that  their  fibres  and  stems  may  dry  and  wither 
the  sun.  They  may  then  be  stored  up  in  any  dry  i~\' 
situation. 

Very  large  onions  may  be  obtained  by  sowing  thick  *i  * 
April  on  poor  soil,  so  that  the  produce  in  the  first  sumr    - 
may  be  of  small  size.    The  crop  is  then  taken  up  u  /  •  t 
directed,  and  the  smallest  and  firmest  are  selected  for  j »  . 
ingin  rich  and  well-prepared  soil  in  the  following spr.r  - 

Onions  intended  for  pickling  should  be  sown  thick!* 
poor  and  dry  soil.     The  silver-skinned,  yellow,  and  ♦'  .> 
bladed  onions  are  the  best  varieties  for  this  purpose. 

For  a  supply  of  youne  onions  in  spring,  the  sowing  sh 
be  made  in  August    Onions  are  sometimes  attacked  v    . 
grub  at  the  root    Trenching  the  soil  to  a  good  depth.  - 
charcoal-dust,  and  lime-water,  hare  severally  been  succ  -*- 
fully  applied  as  remedies. 

ONI'SCIA.    [ErrroifoSTOifATA,  vol.  ix.,  p.  45G.} 

O'NKKLOS  was  the  author  of  the  most  celebrated  <».'* ' 
Targums,  or  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  the  Old  Te<urr.»    : 
[Taroums.]    The  age  at  which  he  lived  cannot  be  <i..  ..;• 
mined  with  any  certainty.    Jahn  concludes  from  hi>  *•» 
that  he  wrote  not  later  "than  the  second  or  third  err,:..  > 
The  Babylonian  Talmud  states  that  he  was  con  temp  -27 
with  Gamaliel;   this  would  place  him  about  the  u..  >:  «"f 
Christ.    From  the  mention  made  of  him  by  the  Bab} ! 
Talmud,  and  from  the  purity  of  his  language,  w*.    .    1 
much  better  Chaldee  than  that  used  in  Palestine,  arl 
proaches  more  nearly  than  any  other  extant  specie  - . 
the  language  to  the  Chaldee  in  Daniel  and  Ezra,  Ki  .i 
supposes  that  he  was  a  native  of  Babylon.     His  Tj% 
contains  the  Pentateuch  only.    It  is  a  faithful  vers;  »:i. 
corresponds  so  exactly  with  the  Hebrew  text,  that  it  u-  . 
be  chanted  to  the  same  notes,  alternately  with  the  He!  -  •■. 
in  the  Jewish  synagogues,  down  to  the  beginning  ■  : 
sixteenth  century.  TbisTargumis  not  mentioned  by  O  - 
or  Jerome,  which  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  bytK 
cumstance  that  Origen  did  not  know  Chaldee,  ar.ti  - 
Jerome  only  learnt  it  late  in  life.    The  Targum  of  Or  1 .    ■ 
is  printed  in  the  Antwerp  and  Complutensi&n  Poh. 
in  Buxtorf 's  Hebrew  Bible,  and  in  Walton's  Polyglot:     i 
Has  been  published  separately  at  various  times.   The  c: 
which  has  been  generally  followed  is  that  of  Venice.  1 
and  1525-6.    It  has  been  translated  into  Latin  by  A.. 
de  Zamora,  Paulus  Fagius,  Bernardinus  Baldus/wl  „\ 
drew  de  Leon  of  Zamora. 

(Prideaux's  Connection,  pt  ii.,  bk.  viii.,  p.  757 ;  H  - 
Introduction,  vol.  ii.,  p.  199 ;  Jahn,  IntrodL  xn  Lib*  &  >  - 
Feed.,  p.  59 ;  Winer,  De  Onkeloso  ejusque  Barapkrast 
daica  Dissertatio,  4 to.,  Lips.,  1820.) 

ONOMATOPE'IA  {ivofiarotroda,  6vofuzroir(Htf*%£\  •• 
literally  means  '  the  making  of  words,*  is  the  name  £.v 
those  words  which  are  formed,  or  supposed  to  be  f  r 
by  an  imitation  of  natural  sounds.    Thus,  the  wori> 
neigh,' '  to  murmur,* '  to  bleat,' '  to  creak,*  and  man*  ..*  • 
are  supposed  to  be  merely  imitations  of  natural  hij: 
but  the  number  of  such  words  has  been  greatly  exagp 
by  some  grammarians.    Aristophanes  imitates  the  cro^    . 
of  the  frogs  by  pputtKucli  cod£  coa€  (FVogt,  L  **<*'-' 1 
Ennius  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  by  the  word  fanzAti 
(Servius  on  2En.%  ix.  503.) 

ONTARIO,  LAKE.    [Canada,] 

ONYCHOTEUTHIS.    [Tkuthid.*.] 

ONYCHOTHETIIUM,  Fischer's  name1  for  the  .V  . 
lonyx  Jeffersonii.    [Mkgathkruda,  vol.  x*„  p.  62 ." 

ONYX.    [Quartz.]  7    r       * 
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Cacholong  is  white  opaque  opal;  Larder  than  common 
opal;  dull;  brittle;  fracture  flat  conchoidal.  Specific 
gravity  V2.  Infusible  before  the  blow- pipe.  It  is  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Cach  in  Bucharia,  in  loose  masses.  It 
occurs  also  in  the  Faroe  Islands,  Greenland,  and  Iceland. 

Oped  Jasper.  Ferruginous  Opal. — Opaaue,  or  but  feebly 
transparent  on  the  edges.  Colour  generally  deep  shades  of 
red,  yellow,  and  grey.  Fracture  flat  conchoidal.  It  appears 
to  be  a  silicate  of  iron  with  water.  Klaproth's  analysis  of  a 
variety  from  Telkebanya  gave— Silica,  43 '5  ;  Oxide  of  Iron, 
47  •  0 ;  Water,  7 "  5.    It  occurs  in  Hungary,  Siberia,  &c. 

Menilite. — Occurs  in  irregular  or  reniform  masses.  Colour 
usually  smoke-brown.  Opaque,  or  slightly  translucent.  It 
occurs  at  Menil-montant,  and  St.  Ouen  near  Paris,  in  beds 
of  adhesive  slate.  According  to  Klaproth  it  consists  of — 
Silica,  85' 5;  Alumina,  1*  ;  Water,  inflammable  matter, 
and  traces  of  lime  and  iron,  11  \ 

Hyalite.  Midler's  Glass. — Occurs  in  small  globular  and 
botryoidal  forms.  Lustre  vitreous.  Brittle,  but  scratches 
glass.  Specific  gravity  about  2*4.  Infusible  by  the  blow- 
pipe. It  occurs  in  amygdaloid,  near  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  in  Hungary,  &c.  According  to  Bocholz  it  consists 
of— Silica,  with  a  trace  of  alumina,  92 •  ;  Water,  6*3. 

Geyserite.  Siliceous  Sinter. — This  mineral  is  white,  or 
yellowish  or  greyish  white.  It  is  brittle.  Specific  gravity 
about  1*807.  Infusible  per  seby  the  blow-pipe.  It  is  deposited 
dv  the  hot  springs  of  Iceland  and  elsewhere.  According  to 
Klaproth  it  consists  of— Silica,  98"  ;  Alumina,  1*5;  Iron,  5*. 

OP'ERA  (Ital.,  work),  a  regular  drama  set  to  music, 
always  accompanied  by  scenic  representation,  frequently  by 
machinery,  and  sometimes  by  dancing.  The  true  Opera,  as 
found  on  all  the  Italian  stages,  whether  in  Italy  or  elsewhere, 
and  as  performed  in  the  French  language  at  the  Academic 
Royale,  admits  no  speaking ;  all  is  recitation  or  air,  &c. ; 
while  what  is  called  Opera  in  the  national  theatres  of  Ger- 
many and  England,  as  well  as  the  French  Opera  Comique, 
is  of  a  mixed  kind— partly  spoken,  partly  sung. 

The  constituents  of  an  opera,  says  Kousseau,  are,  the 
Poem,  the  Music,  and  the  Decorations.  The  poetry  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  mind,  the  music  to  the  ear,  the  painting 
to  the  eye ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  three  to  unite  their 
powers,  in  order  to  move  and  make  an  impression  on  the 
heart  Here,  as  in  his  well-known  definition  of  music 
[Music,  p.  19],  Rousseau  degrades  the  art  which  is  the  vital 
part  of  the  opera,  to  a  mere  sensual  enjoyment;  but  in 
the  very  next  sentence  he  betrays  that  inconsistency  which 
we  have  before  had  occasion  to  notice,  by  declaring  that 
music  is  able  to  paint  every  picture  and  excite  every  passion ; 
to  give  to  poetry  new  force,  to  decorate  it  with  new  charms, 
and  thus  at  once  to  exalt  and  triumph  over  it.  If  the  opera 
music  of  Rousseau's  time,  most  of  which  is  now  deservedly 
forgotten,  could  embellish,  could  add  a  single  beauty  to  the 
poetry  of  Apostolo  Zeno  and  of  Metaslasio,  how  much  more 
must*  the  feeble  lyric  drama  of  a  later  period  be  indebted 
to  the  exquisite  melodies,  the  soul-stirring  harmonics,  of  a 
Cimarosa  and  a  Winter,  of  a  Mozart  and  a  Rossini !  The 
fact  is,  that  the  poetry  of  an  opera  has  long  ceased  to  be 
considered  otherwise  than  as  a  vehicle  for  music,  and,  but 
for  the  scenery  and  decorations,  the  saying  of  the  Abb6 
Arnaud,  that  the  Italian  opera  is  a  concert,  of  which  the 
drama  is  the  pretext,  would  be  applicable  to  nine  in  ten  of 
all  productions  of  the  kind  that  have  appeared  during  the 
last  seventy  or  eighty  years, 

Rousseau,  Algarotti,  Arteaga,  and  most  writers  on  the 
Opera,  refer  to  it  as  performed  at  the  Academic  Royale,  and 
on  the  stages  of  Milan,  Turin,  Naples,  &c,  where  the  ac- 
cessories— the  scenery,  machinery,  and  decorations — have 
always  been  splendid  and  appropriate,  and  not  such  as  axe 
so  frequently  witnessed  at  the  two  Italian  theatres  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  Voltaire,  in  the  following  panegyrical  lines, 
had  in  view  the  grand  op&ra  of  the  French  capital,  in  which 
the  ballet  was,  and  still  Is,  quite  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  opera. 

*  II  feat  m  rendre  a  ce  palais  magtque. 
Ou  le*  beaux  arte,  la  aanae,  la  mu&iqua, 
L'art  de  trumper  1ft  yrux  par  lea  couleura, 
L'art  pint  hcureux  de  aeduire  lev  court. 
Da  cent  plaiaira  font  on  plauir  unique.* 

in  all  Opera-Houses,  properly  so  called,  beautiful 
and  rich  decorations  of  every  kind,  which  will 
ise  to  captivate,  will  always  be  required ;  though  it 
le  that  the  increasing  taste  lor  music  in  France  and 
will  soon  lead  to  its  being  considered  of  such  para- 
nportanoe  in  those  countries,  that  the  Ballet  will 


lose  much  of  its  attraction,  and  by  being  reduced  to  a  Terr 
subordinate  and  less  costly  condition,  enable  manage.-* 
either  to  bestow  more  expense  on  the  opera,  in  all  it*  par*, 
or  to  diminish  the  prices  of  admission,  now  so  exorbitant.;/ 
high. 

The  moment  that  the  Opera  appeared  out  of  its  nattt* 
country,  and  especially  when  it  reached  the  British  shor***. 
it  was  attacked  by  a  host  of  critics  and  wits.  Addison  a*  d 
Swift  were  among  the  first  to  level  the  shafts  of  ridicule  -»: 
it,  and  were  followed  by  Pope,  Young,  and  many  othe-«* 
Addison  lived  to  retract  his  opinion,  for  some  of  the  ab- 
surdities which  the  opera  in  its  infant  state  presented  fen- 
goon  corrected;  though  certainly  enough  remained,  and 
must  for  ever  remain,  to  sanction  the  objections  of  tb.«  * 
who  tried,  or  may  still  judge,  the  melo-drama  by  the  r  •  1 
stubborn  laws  of  un poetical  probability.  There  were  n  •: 
wanting  however  defenders  of  this  favourite  child  of  the  „•-  .- 
and  fashionable  world,  and  foremost  among  them  wa>  i .  ? 
author  of  the  verses  above  quoted,  whose  candid  apolog-. 
for  the  Opera— in  the  preface  to  his  tragedy  of  Oedrp* — «? 
shall  here  translate. 

'The  opera,'  says  M.  Voltaire,  'is  a  representation  .% 
whimsical  as  it  is  magnificent;  where  the  eyes  and  ear*  xrc 
more  satisfied  than  the  judgment;  where  a  subject  ion  t> 
music  produces  faults  of  the  most  ridiculous  kind ;  where  u 
is  necessary  to  sing  airs  while  destroying  a  city,  and  todiii? 
around  a  tomb ;  where  are  seen  the  palace  of  Plato  and  u». : 
of  the  Sun,  together  with  gods,  demons,  magicians,  tjkmi«.'»  rv 
and  temples  erected  and  destroyed  in  the  twinkling  of  *.» 
eye.  We  tolerate  these  extravagancies,  we  even  adn.... 
them,  because  we  imagine  ourselves  in  fairy-land;  an  J  i» 
we  find  splendid  scenes,  elegant  dances,  fine  music,  :•  J 
some  interesting  scenes,  we  are  content.  It  would  be  o 
absurd  to  require  unity  of  time,  place,  and  action  in  Alc<i::-. 
as  to  introduce  dances  and  devils  in  Cinrta  or  Rodn<r.- 
Nevertheless,  though  operas  are  released  from  such  r..  -* 
the  best  of  the  kind  are  those  in  which  they  are  least  f- 

quently  violated I   reasonably  require    ci  .•« 

perfection  in  a  tragedy  than  in  an  opera,  because  m  ttc 
former  my  attention  is  undivided — because  in  that  my  j .«  j- 
sure  does  not  arise  from  a  saraband  or  a  pas  de  deux,  for  .; 
is  my  mind  alone  that  is  to  be  gratified.' 

Some  of  the  absurdities  of  the  opera  are  common  \j  ■.' 
dramatic  representations,  and  those  which  are  peculiar  i 
are  now  far  less  numerous  than  in  '  the  good  old  utn— 
This  species  of  entertainment,  though  susceptible  of  tn»    i 
improvement,  has  not  stood  quite  still  while  eventJir.^ 
else,  or  nearly  everything,  has  been  advancing.     That  \  r-  - 
minent  feature  however  in  the  musical  drama,  which  (r 
the  very  first  proved  so  obnoxious  to  ridicule,  continues  u-- 
altered — the  Recitative,  which  provoked  the  satire  of    _» 
forefathers,  and  is  yet  rather  tolerated  than  approved  bi  r  * 
many— if  a  fault,  is,  we  believe,  a  fault  not  imputable  u>  \\* 
moderns,  but  to  those  whom  it  has  hitherto  been  thouj,  .: 
right  to  consider  as  the  models  of  dramatic  propriety  a  . 
poetical  taste.    This  leads  to  an   inquiry  concerning  t. 
origin  of  the  melodrama — i.e.  the  musical  drama,  or  opcr*. 

That  the  opera,  properly  so  called,  whether  Ital.au   •-- 
French,  is  the  offspring  of  the  Greek  drama— en  op.n    * 
that  for  years  past  has  been  gaining  ground — is  support*  i :  • 
the  most  learned  and  able  writers  on  the  subject,  and*e*r  » 
likely  ere  long  to  be  universally  adopted.    The  first  that  • 
have  met  with  who  has  touched  on  this  point  is  the  *  y 
losopber  of  Malmsbury/  Hobbes,  who,  in  a  letter  to  s  • 
William  D'Avenant,  says,  *  There  is,  besides  the  pace 
style,  another  cause  why  the  antient  poets  chose  to  writ*  .- 
measured  language,  which  is  this:— their  poems  were  ui: 
at  first  with  intention  to  have  them  sung,  as  well  tfw 
dramatic  (which  custom  hath  long  time  been  laid  at.i'.t  '   ' 
began  to  be  revived  in  part  of  late  years  in  Italy  J  ^  * 
could  not  be  made  commensurable  to  the  voice  or  ia~:r. 
ments  in  prose — the  ways  and  motions  whereof  are  <*»  . 
certain  and  undistinguished  Hike  theway  and  motiun      * 
ship  in  the  sea),  as  not  only  to  discompoe  the  best  comr*^  -• ' 
but  also  to  disappoint  sometimes  the  most  attentive  re*'- 
and  put  him  to  hunt  counter  for  the  sense.    It  was  tberr.,-.  - 
necessary  for  poets  in  those  times  to  compose  in  u;~ 
This  letter  is  dated  Paris,  1650;  consequently  written  i. 
terior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Acadhnie  Aoyvle,  .» 
French  opera. 

Dryden,  in  the  beginning  of  the  preface  to  hi*  MUm  *« . 
Albanius,  rather  hastily  calls  the  opera  'a  modern  invent 
though  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  ethnic 
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and  conjectures  that  it  was  borrowed  from  the  Spanish 
Moors ;  but  in  a  postscript  to  the  same,  he  corrects  himself  in 
i lie  following  rather  awkwardly-expressed  manner:  'Pos- 
sibly the  Italians  went  not  so  far  as  Spain  for  the  invention 
of  their  operas:  they  might  have  it  in  their  own  country, 
nnrl  that  by  gathering  up  the  shipwrecks  of  the  Athenian 
and  Roman  theatres,  which  we  know  were  adorned  with 
Mvnus,  music,  dances,  and  machines,  especially  the  Grc- 
c;in.'    The  learned  Jesuit,  Pere  Menestrier,  in  his  work, 
Ay  Representations  en  Musique,  maintains  that  the  an- 
t.ent  tragedies  were  chanted.    Metastasio,  in  his  Estratto 
ii'-ila  Poetica  (T Aristotile,  expresses  a  most  decided  opi- 
ii iui]   that  the  Greek  and  Roman  dramas,  both  tragedies 
uid  comedies,  were  sung,  and  cites  in  proof  of  this  nu- 
merous classical  authorities.      Pye,  in   his   Commentary 
'in  the  luetic  of  Aristotle,  while  disputing  some   of  the 
rifi-i  dices  of  Metastasio,  is  obliged,  though  unwillingly,  to 
.^'knowledge  that  the  opera  *  most  probably '  is  '  a  lineal 
i:il  legitimate  offspring  of  the  Greek  tragedy,'  and  that  the 
v  i>tness  of  the  Roman  theatre  'turned  the  necessary  means 
>f  modulating  the  voice  into  a  real  musical  accompaniment ;' 
tint  is  to  say,  the  magnitude  of  the  place  rendered  chanting 
"."  recitative  unavoidable. 

ltou*scau  is  disposed  to  combat  the  opinion  that  the  opera 

i*»  ;i  derivative  of  the  antient  drama,  but  admits  that  the 

tfivek  tragedies  were  recited  in  a  manner  much  resembling 

^n^ing,  that  they  were  accompanied  by  instruments,  and 

w.it  choruses  formed  part  of  them.     He  afterwards  says 

'  t hut  all  Greek  poetry  was  delivered  in  recitative,  because, 

'tic  language  being  melodious,  it  was   sufficient   to  add 

't.crcio  t lie  cadence  of  the  metre,  and  a  sustained  recitation, 

*<•>  »v n der  such  recitation  perfectly  musical.'     Granting  the 

:<  uiativc  and  chorus,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  lineal  descent 

"i  Uic  opera  is  proved.     The  reader  will  find  other  evidence 

•ti  this  subject  in  our  article  Music,  pp.   24,  26,  first 

111  11)118. 

But  the  resemblance  of  the  opera,  as  it  first  appeared,  to 

e  antient  drama,  will  amount  to  little  less  than  identity, 

f  the  statement  and  reasoning  of  the  erudite  author  of  A 

>>s s"rtation  on  the  Rise*  $c.  of  Poetry  and  Music  are  ad- 

:  Med.     Dr.  Brown  (more  known  by  his  Estimate  of  the 

'u'«/t?ier$  and  Principles  of  the  Times),  after  showing,  to 

i>  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  that  the  Greek  drama  was 

liusical,  proceeds  to  state,  that  '  the  same  union  was  bor- 

■  »»ed  and  maintained  through  the  several  periods  of  the 
<  -man  empire.  If  therefore  we  suppose,  what  is  altogether 
•ohable,  that  the  form  of  the  antient  tragedy  had  been 
-\\i  up  in  some  retired  part  of  Italy  which  the  barbarians 

\  cr  conquered,  we  then  obtain  a  fair  account  of  the  rise 

t  the  modern  Opera,  which  hath  so  much  confounded  all 

>  I'liry.' 

*  As  Venice,'  the  writer  continues,  'was  the  place  where 
«-  opera  firstappeared  in  splendour,  so  it  is  highly  probable 
it  there  the  antient  tragedy  had  slept  in  obscurity  during 

<-  darkness  of  the  barbarous  ages.     For  while  the  rest  of 

l\   was  overrun  by  the  nations  from  the  north,  the  seas 

1  morasses  of  Venice  preserved  her  alone  from  their  in- 

i  muiis.  Hence,  history  tells  us,  the  people  flocked  to  Venice 

mi  every  part  of  Italy  ;  hence  the  very  form  of  the  republic 

I'll  been  maintained  for  thirteen  hundred  years ;  and  from 

«.e  views  of  security,  it  was  natural  for  the  helpless  arts  to 

i.  an  asylum  within  her  canals  from  the  fury  and  igno- 

i  e    of    a    barbarous  conqueror.      Other  circumstances 

■  I'-.ir  to  strengthen  this  opinion.     The  Carnival  first  ap- 
...•«l    in  splendour  at  Venice,  beyond  every  other  part  of 

\ .      N  ow  the  Carnival  is,  in  many  circumstances,  almost 
"■lisrript  of  the  antient  Saturnalia  of  Rome.' 

•  riuit  the  modern  Opera,'  Dr.  Brown  proceeds,  '  is  no 
i  •  than  a  revival  of  the  old  Roman  tragedy,  and  not  a 

«\   invented  species,  will  appear  still  more  evident,  if  we 

-nler  that  it  is  an  exhibition  repugnant  to  the  universal 

■  ,•*-»   of  modern  customs  and  manners.    We  have  seen 

.-  natural  union  of  poetry  and  music  as  they  rise  in  the 

.•jo  state,  and  how  this  union  forms  the  tragic  species  in 

•  natural  progression  of  things.     Hence  we  have  deduced 

•  musical  tragedies  of  antient  Greece.     But  in  antient 

■  no.    it  appears,  ihey  arose  merely  from  imitation  and 

•  ■  Hon.      Nor  could  it  be  otherwise,  because  the  Romans 
.  f  i  il  the  first  seeds  or  principles  whence  the  musical  tra- 

*s    i>t*  the  Greeks  arose.    The  same  reasoning  takes 

.-,..  with  respect  to  the  modern  opera  :  it  emerged  in  that 

v   city  where,  most  probably,  it  must  have  lain  hid;  in  a 

,    v  1,.»m)  other  entertainments  are  evidently  borrowed 

i\  a,  No.  io3& 


from  those  of  antient  Rome.  And  if  to  these  arguments 
we  add,  that  the  subjects  of  the  very  first  Operas  weredrawa 
from  the  fables  of  antient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  not  from 
the  events  or  achievements  of  the  times;  and  further,  that 
in  their  form  they  were  exact  copies  of  the  antient  drama  ; 
such  accumulated  proofs  amount  to  nearly  a  demonstration 
that  the  Italian  Opera  is  but  a  revival  of  the  old  Roman 
tragedy.'     (pp.  201-203.) 

Some  writers  imagine  that  the  modern  musical  drama 
originated  in  Italy,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Menesirier  believed,  on  the  authority  of  Sulpitius, 
that  the  first  opera  was  performed  at  Rome  about  the  year 
14S0,  and  that  a  few  years  after,  a  gentleman  of  Lomhardy, 
named  Botta,  entertained  a  duke  of  Milan  with  a  sumptuous 


s 


upper,  accompanying  each  course  with  a  kind  of  opera 
(une  espece  Wopera).  Performances  of  the  latter  kind  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  exceeded  a  single  scene.  But  after 
collating  what  has  been  stated  by  various  authors,  we  are 
persuaded  that  no  regular  opera  was  produced  and  publiely 
performed  till  Ottavio  Rinuccini  wrote  and  Jacopo  Pert 
composed  the  drama  of  Euridice  for  the  nuptials  of  Henri 
IV.  of  France  and  Mary  of  Medicis.  This  was  represented 
in  a  very  splendid  manner  at  Florence,  in  1600,  and  there 
published  in  the  same  year.  Dr.  Burney  tells  us  (Hist.m 
iv.  23)  that  he  was  never  able  to  find  more  than  one  copy 
of  Peri's  Euridice,  which  was  in  the  library  of  the  Marchese 
Rinuccini,  a  descendant  of  the  poet.  Having  the  good  for- 
tune to  possess  this  very  rare  work,  which  is  now  before  us, 
we  can  corroborate  what  the  musical  historian  has  said  of  it, 
that  it  is  printed  in  score  and  barred,  two  very  uncommon 
circumstances  at  the  time  of  its  publication ;  that  the  re- 
citative seems  to  have  been  not  only  the  model  of  subsequent 
composers  of  early  Italian  operas,  but  of  the  French  operas 
of  Lulli :  that  figures  are  often  placed  over  the  base  to  indi- 
cate the  harmony;  that  the  time  changes  as  frequently  as 
in  the  old  French  serious  operas;  and  though  the  word  aria 
occurs,  it  is  diflicult  to  distinguish  air  from  recitative  by  any 
superiority  of  melody,  except  in  the  choruses.  There  is  no 
overture  to  this,  hut  a  musical  prologue  of  seven  stanzas  in- 
stead, sung  in  the  character  of  Tragedy.  Peri,  in  an  address 
to  his  readers  (d  lettori),  gives  an  account  of  his  orchestra, 
which  was  placed  behind  the  scenes,  and  consisted  of  a 
harpsichord,  a  large  guitar,  a  lira  grande  (i.e.  a  viol  da 
Gumbo,  according  to  Burney),  and  an  arch-lute. 

The  Bolognese  dispute  with  the  Florentines  the  honour 
of  having  first  produced  a  musical  drama,  but  it  appears  that 
the  Euridice  was  performed  in  their  city  the  year  after  it 
had  been  produced  at  Florence.  The  opera  was  introduced 
at  Veiuce  in  1037,  at  Naples  in  1646,  and  at  Rome  in 
1671. 

The  Italian  Opera  made  its  way  to  London  by  slow  and 
cautious  steps.  The  sudden  introduction  on  the  public 
stage  of  a  foreign  language,  and  that  language  delivered  in. 
recitative,  would  have  put  the  tolerating  spirit  of  our  coun- 
trymen to  a  trial  far  too  severe  to  be  prudent;  the  event 
therefore,  which  was  anxiously  wished  for  by  the  higher 
orders,  to  whom  novelty  is  everything,  and  by  those  who 
hud  acquired  a  new  ta-te  in  their  travels,  was  gradually 
brought  about.  In  July,  1703,  Italian  intermezzi,  or  •in- 
terludes and  musical  entertainments  of  singing  and  dancing,* 
were  performed  at  York  Buildings.  Two  years  after, 
Arsirioe,  translated  from  the  Italian,  the  dialogue  and  nar- 
rative parts  in  recitative,  and  the  singers  all  English,  was 
produced  at  Drury  Lane ;  the  pit  ami  boxes  were  allotted  to 
subscribers.  *  Before  and  after  the  opera,  dances  and  sing- 
ing, by  Signora  Margarita  de  l'Epine.'  In  1706  Camilla^ 
also  a  translation,  was  performed  by  the  same  persons  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  next  year  witnessed  a  further  and 
still  bolder  advance  towards  the  final  introduction  of  tho 
exotic  melo-drama;  Thomyris,  Queen  ofScythia,  was  brought 
out  at  the  same  theatre,  in  which  Urbani,  a  oastrato,  and 
two  foreign  women  sang  their  parts  in  Italian,  the  other 
performers  singing  theirs  in  English  !  At  length,  in  1710, 
Almahidc,  written  wholly  in  Italian,  and  performed  ex- 
clusively by  foreign  singers,  was  presented  to  the  public  at 
the  Queen's  theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  Thus  the  Italian 
Opera  gained  a  settlement  in  this  country;  and  in  spite 
of  some  opposition  and  much  ridicule  by  which  it  was  at 
first  attacked,  soon  became  firmly  fixed,  and  at  length  seems 
to  be  as  necessary,  as  a  source  of  amusement  to  the  metro- 
polis of  this  kingdom,  as  any  other  favourite  and  long-esta- 
blished entertainment. 

The  Italiau  Opera  was  brought  into  France  in  1646,  by 

Voi*  XVI.-3  I, 
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the  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  continued  for  some  years  to  be 
performed  at  the  Louvre;  but  the  establishment  of  the 
Acadcmie  Royale  de  Musi  que,  in  1670,  superseded  it,  and 
except  in  177?,  when  a  troop  of  Italians  represented  Pergo- 
Icsi's  Serva  Padrona  as  an  intermezzo*  between  the  acts  of 
Lulli's  Acis  et  Galatce,  it  never  again  was  heard  in  Paris 
till  introduced  there  early  in  the  present  century. 

The  grand  French  Opera  is  the  legitimate  melodrama, 
being  wholly  musical,  and  was  founded  by  Louis  XIV.  In 
1669  that  monarch  granted  letters-patent  to  the  Sieur  Perrin 
for  the  establishment  of  an  '  Academie  des  Opera  en  Langue 
Francaiset*  who  taking  as  his  partner  the  Sieur  Cambert  as 
composer,  commenced  his  undertaking  at  the  Thi&tre  de 
t hotel  de  Guenegaud,  in  1671,  where  he  produced  Pomone, 
the  poetry  by  himself,  and  set  to  music  by  his  colleague. 
This  is  a  pastoral  drama,  opening  with  a  musical  prologue 
of  about  thirty  lines,  in  which  the  author  has  contrived  to 
stuff  a  greater  quantity  of  nauseous  flattery  of  the  Grand 
Monarque  than  perhaps  was  ever  compressed  into  so  small  a 
compass.  In  1672  the  privilege  was  transferred  to  Lulli, 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  Quinault,  a  lyric  poet  of  very  su- 
perior genius,  conducted  the  Acadcmie  in  a  most  able  and 
successful  manner  till  his  death.  [Lulli.]  The  Opera 
Comique  had  its  birth  in  France  in  1750,  in  imitation  of  the 
Italian  Opera  buffa.  This  however  is  of  the  mixed  kind, 
the  dialogue  being  spoken. 

The  genuine  Italian  Opera  has  long  flourished  in  Ger- 
many. •  The  emperors,'  says  Burney, '  from  the  time  of  Fer- 
dinand II.  to  Charles  VI.,  seem  to  have  had  an  invariable 
partiality  for  the  Italian  language  and  music.  On  the  birth 
of  an  archduchess  in  1724,  an  opera  was  exhibited  at 
Vienna  with  uncommon  magnificence.  The  performers 
were  all  persons  of  high  rank,  and  his  imperial  majesty  him- 
self accompanied  the  voices  on  the  harpsichord,  as  principal 
director.'  The  opera,  entitled  Eurysteus,  was  written  by 
Apostolo  Zeno,  and  composed  by  Caldara.  That  imperial 
poet-laureate  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Metastasio,  who 
wrote  many  of  his  admirable  lyric  dramas  for  the  Italian 
theatre  at  Vienna,  which  were  set  by  the  great  masters  of 
the  day.  His  Clemen za  di  Tito*  as  composed  by  Mozart, 
will  for  ever  be  considered,  by  all  true  judges  of  dramatic 
poetry  ond  music,  as  the  most  beautiful  and  finished  ex- 
ample of  the  melodrama  that  human  genius  ever  produced. 
For  the  different  Gi-rman  courts  some  of  the  finest  operas 
have  been  composed,  but  we  can  here  only  refer  to  the  names 
of  their  authors,  Handel,  Graun,  Hassk,  Gluck,  Win- 
ter. Mozart,  &c. 

What  is  called  English  Opera  is,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, of  the  mixed  kind.  The  first  that  we  have  any  account 
of  that  can  be  relied  on  is  Shad  well's  Psyche,  composed  by 
Matthew  Lock,  and  brought  out  in  1673.  Two  years  after, 
Drydcn  wrote  his  Albion  and  Albanius,  an  opera,  set  by  a 
Frenchman,  Louis  Grabut,  whom,  to  please  the  antinational 
king,  Charles  U.,  Dry  den,  in  a  preface  to  the  work,  praises  in 
high  though  most  undeserved  terms,  at  the  expense  of  his 
countrymen.  But  when  that  great  poet  wrote  his  King 
Arthur,  he  was  fain  to  apply  to  Purcell  for  assistance,  whose 
music  has  saved  it  from  the  oblivion  to  which  it  would  other- 
wise be  condemned.  The  poet,  in  an  epistle-dedicatory  to  this, 
takes  an  opportunity  of  retracting  his  opinion  of  English 
composers.  He  says  that  music  had  then  '  arrived  to  a 
greater  perfection  in  England  than  ever  formerly;  es- 
pecially passing  through  the  artful  hands  of  Mr.  Purcell, 
who  has  composed  it  with  so  great  a  genius,  that  he  has 
nothing  to  fear  but  an  ignorant  ill-judging  audience.' 
Addison's  Rosamond  was,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  a  real  opera, 
the  dialogue  in  recitative.  This  was  represented  in  1707, 
but  failed,  as  Hawkins  tells  us,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the 
music  by  one  Clayton.  The  Beggar's  Opera  is  so  well 
known  that  it  need  only  be  named.  The  music  is  a  good 
selection  of  the  airs  most  popular  at  the  time,  arranged  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Pepusch.  Artaxerxes,  by  Dr.  Arne,  is 
the  only  opera,  strictly  so  called,  that  keeps  its  place  on  the 
stage.  This  is  nearly  a  translation  of  Metastasio's  Artaserse, 
by  the  composer  himself,  and  though  at  the  time  severely 
criticised,  is  far  superior  to  most  of  the  musical  dramas 
that  have  since  been  written.  The  music  is  rich  in  beau- 
tiful melody,  and  if  other  attempts  at  an  English  recitative 
opera  had  proved  equal  to  this,  the  melodrama  might  now 
have  been  firmly  rooted  in  British  ground.  Arne  com- 
posed many  other  charming  musical  pieces  ;  his  Love  in 
a  Village  will  never  be  superannuated;  and  in  truth,  if 
the  dramatic  music  of  some  of  our  countrymen  who  charmed 


the  public  ear  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  ccntnr 
could  be  heard  without  prejudice,  and  without  that  yearn    . 
after  what  is  foreign  and  new  which  characterise*  •.. 
fashionable  world,'  and  others  who  yield  to  its  influent*, 
would  be  admitted  that  in  original  expressive  melody  vc*  » 
inferior  to  no  nation  in  Europe,  start  line  as  the  nronov 
may  be  to  those  who  have  not  impartially  and  aulv  <•. 
dered  the  subject.    [Arne  ;  Jackson  ;  Linlby  ;  Dibl,  « 
Shield;  Arnold;  Storace.] 

OPERA.    [English  Drama,  vol.  ix.,  p.  409.] 

OPERATION.    This  article  is  to  be  considered  i* 
continuation  of  Negative  and  Impossible  Qua*tit» 
and  as  a  development  of  the  views  of  the  nature  of  aL 
there  laid  down.    It  cannot  be  read  entire,  except  b%  *: 
dents  who  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  Diffcrc:  *.  - 
Calculus,  &c. 

The  great  considerations  on  which  the  matliematir;  r- 
founded  have  always,  until  lately,  been  stated  as  th««*c 
number  and  space;  so  that  arithmetic  and  georoetn  ■ 
been  called  the  wings  of  the  exact  sciences.     This  s-t 
tude,  suggested  by  the  twofold  character  of  its  objt<> 
comparison,  may  be  carried  a  step  further;  for  as? 
will  not  enable  a  bird  to  fly  without  nerves  and  sinewy,  >•  .. 
mere  consideration  of  space  and  number  will  never  tnak- 
mathematician,  without  an  organised  method  of  usk.i, 
ideas  of  both.     We  have  already  [Mathematics]  *ugg«  - 
that  the  science  of  operation  must  be  a  constituent  \   r 
mathematics ;  but  it  has  always  been  so  mixed  up  wn:i  • 
sciences  bearing  names  derived  from  number  and  mo.- 
that  until  lately  it  has  had  neither  separate  name  r.«:r  - 
istence:  and  even  now,  what  has  been  done  in  it  is  onU  •' 
mere  beginning  of  a  system. 

The  use  of  symbols  of  operation  not  standing  for  m*.* 
tude  but  for  directions  how  to  proceed  with  magti,:;.  • 
began  with  Leibnitz  and  Newton,  before  whose  ttrrv 
algebraical  characters  denoted  simple  numbers.    The  : 
gress  of  the  Differential  Calculus  forced  the  attent    ., 
mathematicians  upon  modes  of  denoting,  not  results  .it"    - 
cesses,  but  ways  of  proceeding.    The  generalizations  a:> 
out  of  the  organization  which  notation  gave  to  proce^t  - 
to  the  use  of  indefinite  and  arbitrary  symbols  of  opera 
[Function.]     Finally,  it  was  observed 'that  the  svmb ••  '• 
operation  employed  in  many  general  theorems  would  r 
simple  and  well-known  relations  if  their  meaning  as  *<  v 
of  operation  were  forgotten,  and  they  were  console :»  i  . 
svmbols  of  quantity.      For  example,  if   &<p  (t)  *K 
<p(x+))—<t>x,  A  being  a  symbol,  not  of  a  quantity  & 
plying  (fax,  bul  of  an  operation  to  be  performed  up--! 
and  if  D<£.r,  D*<£.r,  &c.  denote  the  successive  diffe:  ; 
coefficients  of  $x,  Taylor's  theorem  gives 

A^=D^  +  -D^+^dVt.  •  •  • 

If  A  and  D  had  stood  for  quantities  (which  they  do  nn  * 
preceding  equation  might  nave  been  divided  by  ^r,  a:.-]  . 
result  would  have  been 


a=d+]d'+^3d'+ 


.=«D 


-1 


If  such  a  result  had  been  obtained  by  those  mathennt.    - 
who  first  ventured  on  the  use  of  a  negative  quanta  ;>. 
would  doubtless  have  given  to  operations  a  sort  of  ev;»V 
as  quantities,  and  would  have  felt  no  repugnance  to  >s »  .   . 
the  direction  to  change  (f>x  into  <£(x-f  1)— tf>x  vis  *.• 
e  raised  to  the  power  of  a  direction  to  differentiate  fa  .. 
nished  by  a  unit.    This  might  have  beat  their  c.-t 
quantity  (or  arithmetical  quantity  less  than  nothing)  . 
complication  of  its  absurdities,  but  not  in  absolute  ;m; 
bility.    Let  two  persons  be  required,  the  one  to  take' 
pebbles  out  of  three,  and  the  other  to  subtract  a  una  • 
(not  the  differential  coefficient  of  #x,  but)  the  dirwcn. 
take  the  differential  coefficient  of  ^x,  and  it  could  i «"- 
be  said  that  the  first  had  a  more  hopeless  task  tlix*. 
second. 

The  modern  mathematicians,  with   Lagrange  at  i- 
head,  had  had  too  much  experience  of  the  uatuie  o*  «  % 
sions  to  hazard  any  assumption  unon  the  properties  .  t  - 
bols  of  operation,  when  separated  from  the  i(uantiti 
operated  upon.    The  first  step  made  was  tlie  ob>^ 
that  certain  theorems  involving  symbols  of  operati.  *i  v 
be  easily  remembered  by  the  resemblance  of  the  fox;    . 
to  well-known  expressions,  in  fact,  by  the  comcufer.  . 
those  formula  with  the  expressions,  on  the  support  wa  i~ 
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ti.c  symbols  of  operation  are  changed  in  meaning,  and  be- 
••  imi»  symbols  of  quantity.     And  if  it  be  said  that  these 


i.  i!i»  tniticiara  were  saved  from  introducing  a  difficulty 

■  i!  iious  to  that  of  negative  quantities  by  the  want  of  re- 

v (lances  to  the  course  they  might  have  adopted  already 

*  ■.! .-uwjr  in  common  modes  of  speaking  and  common  views 
.  .  ai.tlnnetic,  it  maybe  answered  that  such  was  not  the 

:•«*,  but  that  it  would  have  been  easy,  and  was  not  without 
.  i-i  e  lent,  to  consider  arithmetic  itself  as  a  science  of  opera- 

.  -us  upon  one  single  magnitude,  the  unit.  If  we  always 
,'\j>rt>s  the  unit  by  I,  we  may,  if  we  please,  consider  2  not 
.  - 1  +  1,  but  as  the  "direction  to  perform  upon  I  the  operation 
\  -fl :  so  that  2  being  merely  a  direction  what  to  do,  2 1  may 

piesent  the  result  of  so  doing:    similarly  3  may  be  the 

■  i  ivction  to  proceed  as  in  I+I+I?  and  3  I  its  result.  And 
..  <  '1  would  be  a  direction  to  perform  3  upon  the  result  of  2, 

:  to  take  21+21+21,  or  (1-f  I)-f (I-fl)+(I-f I),  or  Cl.    If 

.:»»•»  wcsay  3x(2l)=6l,  we  have  an  equation  between  mag- 

1  todes:  but  if  we  throw  away  I,  as  we  just  now  did  q>x, 

•*  «■  have  3  x  2  =  6,  an  expression  of  equivalence  of  operations. 

\  nv  it  might  very  reasonably  have  been  asked  whether 

'    \v»  operations  must  be  the  only  ones  which  will  admit  of 

■  i  inr  treated  by  themselves  and  viewed  independently  of 
:.ie  subjects  of  operation;  and  a  direct  assumption  of  such 
: .  ties  of  notation  as  that  marked  (A),  even  when  A  and  D 
v -to  considered  independently,  though  it  might  not  have 
L  .  n  fully  explicable,  would  have  appeared  to  be  nothing 
l.  it  a  natural  extension  of  views  which  had  already  been 

'  i\en  to  a  limited  extent. 

The  process  however  which  was  actually  followed  was 
.  n:  forms  similar  to  (A)  having  been  observed,  in  which, 

•  ii'itever  might  be  thought  of  them  as  they  stood,  were 
•  uiul  ready  means  of  returning  to  well-known  truths,  it 
»s  natural  to  ask  whether  an  application  of  algebra  to  the 

in    (A),  producing  of  course  a  transformation  of  both 

.».-,  would  lead  to  a  result  from  which,  by  the  same  me* 

;i  d  uf  returning,  another  known  truth  might  be  produced. 

•r  example,  assume  that  D  and  A  are  to  be  treated  as 

,  ..ntities,  and  A=«D  —  I  gives  1+A=t    ,log.(l+A)=D, 


'i 


D=A-^Aa+^A'- 

•  v  restore  <£.r  to  every  term,  and  let  D  and  A  reassume 

•r  operative  meanings,  so  that  Dq>x  is  the  differential 

liciunt,  and  A</u\  A*<f)Tt  &c.  are  the  successive  Dif- 

,',:\ces  of  <£.r, x  being  changed  intox+1  at  each  step. 

■    have  then 

Dc/i.r=A^-  -  A*<frr+  -  A3^jt—  .... 

.  ■n.-nvcm  which  must  be  true  if  the  preceding  method  be 

iuiatc.     This  theorem  is  found  to  be  true  by  other  and 

L-iiiin   modes  of  demonstration :  consequently  the   legiti- 

.<v  uf  the  preceding  method  has  some  presumption  in  its 

.  \u\    arising  from  its  leading  to  an  otherwise  known 

T 

M. 

I  i  this  way  many  theorems  were  investigated,  upon  the 
.    .>\\\\<r  plan  of  proceeding:— 1.  Throw  away  symbols  of 
..•.u.ty'fVom  a  known  thoorem,  and  proceed  in  any  man- 
:•  w  inch   may  appear  eligible  with  the  symbols  of  opera- 
\  treating  them  as  if  they  were  quantities.     2.  When  a 
i.»i  has  been  obtained,  restore  the  symbols  of  quantity  to  j 
,r  «»bl    places,  and  those  of  operation  to  tneir  old  mean-  l 
.      3.  The  result  as  thus  viewed  has  all  the  presumption  i 
•;-  favour  which  arises  from  its  being  the  legitimate  con-  ! 

•  :.  n-v  of  a  method  which,  whether  accurate  or  not,  has 
,  i-  Ken  found  to  lead  to  anything  but  what  could  olher- 
»■    ho    satisfactorily  shown   to   be   true.      And    though  ' 

.  ,ng«  himself,  Arbojzast,  the  Emiludi  translators  of 
»i^   Brinkley,  &c.  may  have  used  language  in  refer- 

.  ;i>  tlii-*  method  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  they 
'.•iml  it  as  one  of  demonstration,  yet  it  is  obvious,  from 
.  .\»  taken  by  them  to  have  abundant  external  venfica- 

•  1. 1  t'vej  y  case,  that  their  results  were  considered  by  them- 
.  •;  jis  resting  on  such  a  presumption  as  that  above  noted  ; 

jh  it  is  also  evident  that  they  considered  the  prcsump- 
x  .!«.  amounting  to  moral  certainty,  which  indeed  they 
.-.•  just i lied  in  doing. 

\  Student  who  reads  on  this  subject  for  the  first  time, 

.  1  ■#_•  apt  to  let  his  ideas  run  farther  than  they  should,  and 

j-    i^it»e  that  this  treatment  of  operations  may  be  made 

. ,  -rial.       For  instance,  if  </>.r=#*  and  $x=x*t  and  if 


<£-f  $  be  taken  as  representing  x*-t-&3,  he  might  supposo 
that  <£-fv/>  performed  twice,  or 

(**+W+ (**  +  «■/ 
represented  by  (</>4"^)*»  should  be  the  same  thing  as 

</>*+ 2<^-H*,or  (x*)8+2(x8),-f(x3)3. 

This  however  will  be  found  not  to  be  the  case,  and  thus  it 
appears  that  a  line  is  to  be  drawn,  distinguishing  operations 
which  may  be  used  independently  of  quantities  from  those 
which  may  not.  Until  this  line  can  be  properly  drawn, 
nothing  like  demonstration  of  the  method,  when  true,  can 
be  given;  or  rather  perhaps  the  converse,  that  is  to  say,  a 
method  of  demonstration  of  such  cases  as  give  truths  will 
draw  the  line  which  separates  these  from  the  rest.  We 
proceed  to  give  some  account  of  this  method  of  demonstra- 
tion. 

We  do  not  know  how  far  those  who  used  the  separation 
of  t fie  symbols  of  operation  and  quantity  (as  it  was  called) 
had  before  their  minds  those  views  which  would  have  made 
their  method  intelligible  in  a  rational  point  of  view,  which 
was  all  it  wanted  of  mathematical  exactness.  But,  looking 
only  at  their  modes  of  expression,  we  cannot  find  anything 
of  the  kind.  Lagrange  {Mem.  Acad.  Berlin,  1772)  gave 
only  theorems  without  any  mode  of  deducing  them.  Arbo- 
gast  assumes  the  *  separation  des  6chelles'  without  remark. 
Laplace,  by  the  aid  of  his  theory  of  generating  functions, 
must  be  held  to  have  strictly  demonstrated  some  isolated 
clashes  of  the  theorems  which  this  method  gives.  But 
nothing  like  a  general  account  of  the  reason  why  this  sepa- 
ration of  the  symbols  of  operation  and  quantity  leads  to 
truth  in  certain  cases  and  not  in  others,  ever  appeared,  to 
our  knowledge,  before  the  publication  of  a  memoir  by  M. 
Servois  in  the  5th  volume  of  the  '  Annates  de  Mathema- 
tiques,'  (Lacroix,  vol.  hi.,  p.  726).  The  author  exhibits 
those  properties  of  the  separable  operations  on  which  the 
legitimacy  of  the  separation  depends;  and  making  a  sepa- 
rate species  of  calculus  of  functions  out  of  those  properties, 
fully  succeeds  in  demonstrating  that  differences,  differentia- 
tions, and  multiplications  by  any  factors  which  are  indepen- 
dent of  the  variables,  may  be  used  as  if  their  symbols  of 
operation  were  common  algebraical  quantities. 

The  last  step  was  virtually  made  by  Dr.  Peacock,  in  his 
Algebra  (1830);  for  though  this  work  does  not  mention  the 
subject,  yet  it  is  the  first  which  lays  down  the  principles  on 
which  the  theory  of  separation  is  neither  a  resemblance  of 
algebra,  nor  a  calculus  of  functions  founded  on  algebra,  but 
an  algebra,  or  if  the  reader  pleases,  algebra  itself;  ho  that 
its  conclusions  rest  upon  the  same  foundation  as  those  of  or- 
dinary algebra. 

We  have  [Negative  and  Impossible  Quantities,  p. 
132,  133]  pointed  out  what  is  meant  by  symbolical  algebra, 
as  distinguished  from  explained  or  interpreted  algebra. 
Granting  a  certain  number  of  fundamental  relations,  which 
are  to  be  true,  the  logical  consequences  of  combining  those 
relations  must  be  true  also:  thus,  if  it  be  universally  true 
that  a-f  b=b+a,  and  that  xy—yx,  it  follows,  even  before 
a,  b%  +,  x,  xyt  Stc.  have  any  meaning  assigned,  that  (a  +  b)z 
=rr(a+A)=ar(6+rt)«  If,  as  in  the  article  cited,  we  select 
all  the  primary  relations  on  which  algebraical  transforma- 
tions depend,  and  then  bear  in  mind  that  the  truth  of  all 
their  consequences  depends  on  the  truth  of  those  relations 
only,  not  on  the  relations  being  true  for  one  meaning  or 
another  meaning  of  the  symbols,  but  on  the  truth  only  of 
the  relations,  come  how  it  may — we  shall  then  see  that  all 
formulas  of  algebra  may  be  used  as  expressions  of  truths, 
whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  employed, 
provided  only  that,  such  meanings  being  given,  the  funda- 
mental relations  arc  true.  We  have  already  seen  that  this 
may  be  carried  the  length  of  extending  the  meanings  of  all 
the  symbols  of  algebra,  in  such  manner  that  a  science  is 
created  with  definitions  wide  enough  to  include  among  its 
rational  objects  not  only  the  negative  quantity,  but  also  its 
square  root.  This  was  extension  only  (p.  134);  wo  shall 
now  show  a  process  which,  though  it  is  still  extension,  is 
of  another  character.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  addi- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  the  interpretations  of  alge- 
bra by  modern  writers  have  been  pure  extensions;  that  is  to 
say,  in  no  one  instance  has  a  new  interpretation  been  given 
to  a  symbol  of  which  the  preceding  ones  were  not  particu- 
lar cases.  It  yet  remains  to  see  whether  a  real  alteration 
of  interpretations  is  possible. 

In  our  present  inquiry,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to 
make  any  particular  consideration  of  the  signs  -+■  and  — , 
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They  retain  tlieir  algebraical  meaning,  so  that  whatever  A 
and  B  may  stand  for,  +  (+ A)  =  +  A,  -  (+  A)=-A,&c. 
If  we  now  ask,  what  are  the  fundamental  symbolical  rela- 
tions of  algebra  which  remain,  after  those  which  defend  on 
+  and  —  are  taken  away,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  as  fol- 
lows :— 1.  The  distributive  character,  as  it  is  called,  of  the 
operation  ab,  with  respect  to  +  and  — ,  as  shown  in  a{b+  I 
c—e)=ab+ac—ae.  2.  The  commutative  or  convertible 
character  of  the  same  operation  with  respect  to  others  of  the 
same  kind  and  itself,  as  shown  in  abc=acb=zbcat  &c,  and 
ab-ba.  3.  The  depressible  character  of  operations  of  the 
species  a"1,  when  performed  upon  other  operations  of  the 

same  kind,  as  shown  in  amanz=am+;  (am)  =a"».  These 
laws  of  operation  being  granted,  no  matter  what  the  nature 
of  the  interpretation  under  which  it  is  found  possible  to 
grant  them,  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  mechanism  of  algebra 
will  be  found  to  have  been  granted.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  we  speak  of  1-4- a  under  the  symbol  a-1. 

In  arithmetic,  as  already  seen,  we  may,  if  we  please, 
consider  the  symbols  2,  3,  &c,  as  indicative  of  operations 
performed  upon  the  unit  Let  us  extend  this  notion, 
and,  instead  of  the  unit,  make  0x,  any  function  of  a 
variable  x,  the  subject  of  operation ;  this  function  being 
always  understood,  if  not  expressed.  Thus  any  symbol 
E  has  an  operative  meaning  in  itself,  but  when  written 
in  an  equation  stands  for  the  result  obtained  by  perform- 
ing that  operation  upon  0x,  which  may  also  be  signified 
by  E  (0x).  Also  let  E+Fand  E-F  stand  for  the  alge- 
braical sum  and  difference  of  the  results  of  the  opera- 
tions E  and  F  performed  upon  0x.  Let  us  now  ap- 
propriate E  to  stand  for  the  simple  operation  of  changing  x 
into  x+A,  or  x-f  any  quantity  independent  of  x  in  value: 
and  to  distinguish  the  different  increments,  let  E  ,  E  .  &c. 

denote  the  operations  of  changing  x  into  x  +  A,  x  +  A, 
&c.  It  is  then  very  easily  shown  that  E  possesses  the  dis- 
tributive, convertible,  and  depressible  characters  essential 
to  its  being  logically  the  object  of  algebraical  transforma- 
tion. Take  two  functions,  0x  and  >f.r,  either  assumed  in- 
dependently or  resulting  from  preceding  operations:  it 
follows  then  that  Et  (0x±+x)  is  0  (x+A)  dbi//  (x+A), 

which  is  E    <bx  ±  E   \Lx  •  or  the  distributive  character  is 

h  ^  A 

established.  Again,  consider  E  (E  0x)  and  E  (E  0x): 
first,  E.  0x  means  0  (x  +  A),  on  which  perform  E  ,  or 
change  x  into  x+ A,  giving  0  (x+A+A);  next,  E     0x  is 

It 

0  (x+A),  on  which  E    being   performed,   gives  0   (x+A 

9% 

+A),  the  same  as  0  (x+A+A).  Consequently  E  E  <f>x 
=  E  E  0x,  or  the  convertible  character  of  E  is  established. 
Thirdly,  consider  E3  Ea ,  meaning  that  the  operation  E   hav- 

h      h  h 

ing  been  twice  performed,  E  is  to  be  three  times  performed 
upon  the  result:  we  have  evidently  0  (x  +  5A),  or  E5  0x; 
and  if  E'  were  to  be  performed  four  times  running,  we  should 
have  E".    Hence  the  depressible  character  of  the  succes- 

n 

sive  operations  is  established :  and,  though  it  is  a  wide  step 
for  the  beginner  to  make,  the  applicability  of  all  the  for- 
mulae of  algebra  is  now  proved,  subject,  as  in  common 
algebra,  to  difficulties  of  interpretation  occurring  in  results. 
A  simplification  of  the  preceding  notation  may  be  made 
as  follows:  if  E  or  E1  be  simply  a  direction  to  increase  x  by 
unity,  and  E°  a  direction  to  let  it  remain  unaltered,  it  is 
clear  that  EE  <f>x  must  mean  0  (x+l  +  l),  or  E9  0x;  so 
that  E*  0x  and  E3  cf)x  are  the  same.  Similar  reasoning 
applies  to  E   whenever  A  is  a  whole  number;   and  shows 

that  it  is  E    and  nothing  else.      Similar  reasoning  also 

applies  to  E""    where  A  is  a  whole  number:   for  E       must 

be  so  interpreted  that  E   performed  upon  it  may  give  E  ~~ 

or  E° ;  that  is  E~~  <f>x  with  x  changed  A  times  into  x+ 1 

must  be  E°  (fix,  or  0x;  or  E~  0x  must  be  0  (x~A).  In 
like  manner  it  may  easily  be  shown  that  one  of  the  meanings 

of  E  0x,  where  A  is  fractional,  is  0  (x+A):  but,  as  in 
common  algebra,  of  which  all  the  conclusions,  as  shown, 

Here  apply,  when  A  is  a  fraction,  E  may  be  any  one  out  of 
operations  as  many  in  number  as  there  are  units  in  the  deno- 


nominator  of  A.     To  take  a  very  simple  case,  rcq.  •  ! 

k 
E*  0  (x),   meaning  an  operation  which,  twice   tepeatci. 

gives  E  0x,  or  0  (x+A).  This  condition  is  evidently  <*.:  *- 
fied  by  0  (x+ji),  but  it  is  also  satisfied  by  —  0  <-r+-  . 
for  if  part  of  the  operation  consist  in  change  of  sign,  i»  . 
repetitions  of  the  operation  reproduce  the  original  sign. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  finding  new  object  r 
algebraical  reasoning,  we  have  not  lost  our  rights  cmr  ■ 
old  ones;  thus  any  letter  may  stand  for  a  multiplier  * 
divisor  of  the  universal  subject  of  calculation,  0x.  /  - 
these  independent  multipliers  must  not  contain  x:  f  r  f 
they  did  contain  x,  the  convertibility  of  the  multii  «-\ 
with  E  would  not  any  longer  be  practicable.  If,  for  .  :- 
stance,  we  consider  a  E0x,  which  is  a  0  (x+1),  we  fii.  - .: 
to  be  the  same  as  E  (a0x),  for  a,  being  independent  tf  r. 
is  not  affected  by  E.  But  if  we  consider  xE0x,  - . ' 
E  (x<f>x),  we  find  the  first  to  be  x0  (x+ 1),  and  the  sac  . 
to  be  (x+1)  0  (x+1). 

To  generalise  the  preceding,  we  may  suppose  E*0r  t. 
mean  0x  as  before,  and  E0x  to  stand  for  0  (x+a),  v  r.  r* 
a  may  have  any  value  we  please  independent  of  x.  AiM  : 
is  in  our  power  to  abbreviate  any  collection  of  opera t  .. 
by  using  a  single  symbol  to  stand  for  it.  Thus  Laplace  -*-> 
V0x  to  stand  for  such  a  set  of  operations  as 

A?  0  (x)  +A,  0  (x+a)  +A,  0  (x+2a)  + .. .. 
which  we  should  denote  by 

V=A0+A1E+A,E"  + 

Again,  if  in  common  algebra  fy  were  A»+A,  s/+ 

we  might  abbreviate  the  preceding  into/E  instead  of  v 

But  it  may  be  said  that  this,  though  intelligible  a>  tj  : 
simple  operation  E,  its  repetitions  E*,  Es,  &c  its  iimr  - 

and  repetitions  of  it  E     ,  E     ,  &c,  ceases  to  have  tneir .- , 
when  we  come  to  apply  it  to  other  functions  of  alg»  \  r . 
What,  for  instance,  is  log.  (1-fE)?    How  can  the  d.r.  - 
tion  to  add  0  (x+fl)  to  0x  have  a  logarithm?    Ttm  cj\. 
tion  arises  from  the  student  having  carried  with  hrm    '  * 
purely  symbolical  algebra  (in  which  it  is  the  first  re-p  •  - 
to  drop  all  meanings)  significations  of  symbols  derived  ir  . . 
ordinary  arithmetical  algebra.    Now  it  is  to  be  remem.  r?. 
that  as  far  as  we  have  yet  gone,  all  the  transcend.,  i 

symbols  of  algebra,  a  ,  logE,  sinE,  cosE,  &c  have  :  • 
been  mentioned,  far  less  defined;    they  are  not  thert:. 
absurd,  but  only,  for  the  present,  unmeaning.     Thf  ^  ra- 
tion is,  how  are  we  to  give  them  meaning;  at  our  pleosar... 
or  by  deduction?    Evidently  the  latter,  for  we  are  bnun  1  i 
retain  the  power  of  using  algebraical  transformat.. : »»  i» 

they  now  exist.    Since  then  a"  in  common  algebra  is  o .. 
valcnt  to  1  -I-  log  a.  x+§  (log  a.)*  x*+ we  must  b* 

down  that  a   =  1  +  log  a.  E  +  ....,  or  that  a    rauvt 
viewed,  when  it  means  an  operation  to  be  performed  „ . 
0x,  as  an  abridgement  of 

0x+  loga.E0x  +  t(loga.)»E»0x  +  .... 

This  is  unquestionably  the  most  difficult  step  of  the  vfc^;- 
we  shall  have  occasion  further  to  consider  it  in  the  an 
Relation,  but  for  the  present  the  following  may  be  -  : 
cient.     Since  the  total  operation  A0  +  A,  E  +  A«  E'+      • 
can  be  easily  understood,  consisting  merely  of  the  surr<--  *i 
|)erformance  of  the  operation  E,  the  moltiplicatiou  vf  . 
results  by  given  quantities  of  common  algebra,    an  \ 
addition  of  the  products  ;  and  since  all  the  transcends  .     » 
of  common  algebra  can  be  expanded  in  series  of  the  a 
form,  in  such  manner  that  the  series  have  all  iIk  .  . 
braical  properties  of  the  transcendentala  they  stand 
let  us  consider  the  transcendental  symbols  of  operat.  -   -• 
abbreviations  of  the  series,  supposed  to  stand  for  serf  * 
operations. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  some  examples.     First,  let  .* 
required  to  transform  the  series  A,  0x  +  At  0  (x-f-a>  +  ' 
0  (x  +  2a)  +  . . . .    This  may  be  represented  by  A.  +  A    . 
-f  A,  E*  +  . . .  performed  upon  0x.     Let  the  latter  x 
in  common  algebra  be/E,  ttien/E,  considered  as  a  s\t 
of  operation,  stands  for  the  preceding  coomlex  op*;-.    • 
Let  the  transformation  be  required  to  be  mane  into  a  *.     t 
of  terms  containing  0x  and  its  differences:   let  0  <j  - 
—  0x  =  A0x,    then  E  —  I  is  A,  or  K  =  1  +  «V      1- 
/E  or  /  (l+A)  is  B0  +  B,  A  +  B,  A"+ . ...  vb«r.    ? 
B, ,  &c.  are  the  values  of  fy  and  its  successive   dMi  . 
tial  coefficients  when  y  =  0,  divided  by  1,  1,  1 .2,  ;  ..*  . 
&c.    Consequently  the  preceding  series  is  the 
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fc\,  $.?  +  B,  A<£r-fB,  A*0j?  +  . . . .    For  instance,  let  the 
varies  be  0jr-0  (a?  +  a)  +<£  (x-f  2a) ...  or(l-E  +  E*  — 


,— l 


or 


1 


. . . .)  0.r  or  (1  -f-E)     #.r.    Write  1 +A  for  E*  and  we  have 

12+A)""l^a?  or 

0- - -7 A  + -1  A»- . . .  )tf*.  or 

We  have  chosen  this  result  as  one  which  is  very  easy  to 
\*nfy.  Let  <f>x,  0  (x+o),  &c,  be  denoted  by  Xot  Xi,  &c, 
then  [Differences]  we  have 

</>x=X0f  Atfar^X.-X.,  A»0x=Xa-2Xl+Xo, 
A30a:=X3-3Xa+3X1-Xo,  &c. 

Substitute  these  in  —  <f>  x— -  A<£  a*  +  .  • . ,  and  we  have 

,  X„— -  (X|— X»)  +  . . . . :   take  a  few  terms,  developing 

the  fractional  multiplication,  and  we  shall  find  the  prcced- 
..i^  to  be  identical  with 

W+?+-)x.-G+l+i?+-)x'+ 

("8+l6+l2+•••/)X,~•••• 

>r  X0— XI+X2  — ...  or  ^:c— ^  (x-f «) +<£(a>f2a)  —  . .. 
We  shall  now  take  an  example  of  interpretation.  Re- 
tired tho  meaning  of  A""1  by  means  of  E?    Since  A= 

,-],  we  have  A"l  =  (K-\r1  rrE"1*  E""2+  E"  3+  . 

. .   or 

\~  l<px  means  <f>  {x— a)  +  0  (#— 2a)  +  ....<*</  itf/fot- 

'J'his  is  easily  shown  to  be  consistent  with  the  relation 
A- *=  1  or  AA"  <t>x=(j>x,  for  if  the  preceding  series  be 

I  'Ii'd  4sx,  we  have  AA-10a?  =  Ayf/x  =  +  (x  +  a)  —  ^  a: 

•  Kp.r-r-^>(a?— a)+,. . .)  —  (0(a?— a)+^(a:— 2a)  +.. ..) 

As  yet  we  have  nothing  which  might  not  have  been  done 
,  h  tolerable  ease  by  common  methods,  nor  shall  we  have 

•  •to    more  in  proving  Taylor's  Theorem,  but  the  step 
;..ch  we  shall  make  to  follow  that  proof  will  be  an  instance 

i he  deduction  of  a  theorem  which  is  of  a  more  difficult 
:racter. 
Lei  (0  (x+Q)  —  <f>x) :  6  be  called  D« '  then  the  smaller 

!. .comes,  the  more  nearly  is  Dfl<^x  the  differential  eoeffi- 

•mt  of  <pxt  or  0'a\    Let  0be  the  nth  part  of  the  given 
lit  it  y  a  :    then  the  smaller  0  is,  the  greater  must  n  be. 
c  have  then 

a>(x  +  9)  =  (l+eT>g)<f>x, 

4»{x  +  2  0)  =  (1  +  0De)*4ixt  since 

</>  (.r+20)-<£  (x+0)  =  0Dfi0  (x+6)  or 

./>  (r-r-20)  =  (l+0D0)0(x+0)  =  (l+0Do)f0x. 

Proceeding  in  this  way  we  obtain  0  (ar-f  i?0)  or  0  (a? -ha) 

n— I 

I I  +  0  D0>"^x  =  <px-T-w0Do0,r+n— —  6aD8^x+.... 

r  /29  write  a,  and  the  preceding  becomes 

a— 0 
<£# +a  T)g  4>x  +«  — «~  D*0#.r+ .... 

1.  h  boinir  always  =  <f>  (x+a),  has  a  limit  also  =  <f)(x+a). 
,,-  thnt  limit  bv  diminishing  0  without  limit,  and  we  see 
.  t    I >0  <px,  DJt^i,  &c.f  become  q>'x,  4>"x,  &c,  or 

a* 
«£  (*+a)  =  <£*+$>'*.  a+dV'-r  £  +  •  •  •  • 

,.|,  is  Taylor's  Theorem.  Suppose  we  denote  the  opera- 
,,  of  ilifleientiatiou  by  D,  and  <f>  (tf+a)-a*r  by  A</»x,  we 
<.-  then 

l+A  =  HaD+5D>  +  ,.,.«tnD; 


a  particular  case  of  which  (when  a=l)  was  chosen  as  otff 
illustration  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.    This  relation 

I  +  A  =fft  gives  us  a  very  great  power  of  converting  series 
which  contain  differences  into  those  containing  differentials, 
and  vice  versa*. 

We  now  propose  to  interpret  D"1.  This  symbol  must 
satisfy  DD~"  <f>x  =  <f>x,  and  D~~  D  (f>  x  =  (ft  x,  the  first 
of  which  is  satisfied  by  D~  $a?=  f<j>xdx  +  C,  where  C 
may  have  any  constant  value :  but  the  second  is  only  satis*- 
ficdby  f<j>xdxt  beginning  at  a  value  of  x  which  makes 

<f>  x  =  0.  We  shall  however  see  that  we  need  not  enter 
on  this  question  in  reference  to  the  theorem  immediately 


following. 


-1 


Let  it  be  required  to  express  A  q>xt  or  <p  (x  -  a)  -j- 
<f)(x—2a)  +  ...  ad  inf.,  by  means  of  operations  of  the  dif- 
ferential and  integral  calculus.  Since  A  is  6°  —I,  we  have 
to  find  Un  —1)"  expanded  in  powers*  of  D.  Now  com- 
mon algebraical  processes  show  that  («  —  1)~  can  be  deve- 
loped in  the  series 

where  B,,  B3,  Bit  &c  f  arc  the  Numbers  op  Bernoulli/!1 
of  which  an  ample  stock  is  given  in  the  article  cited:  thus 

Bj  =  -7.  Bj  =  — ,  &c.    Write  aD  for  tt  restoring  </)X,  and 

for  D#a\  &c,  write  #'a\  &c,  but  for  D~  <px,  v?ritej<f>xilx 
-h  C.     We  have  then 

0  (x-a)  +  0  (x-2a)  -f  <j>  (a?-3a)  +  ...  ad.  inf. 


^Uxdx+C-  l<f>x+-fa4>'x- 


B3aa 


V"x+ .... 


a  -  •  2r     '    2  ^         2.3.4 

The  determination  of  the  constant  might  in  many  cases 
be  troublesome,  but  if  we  only  want  a  finite  number  of 
terms  of  the  seiies,  we  can  avoid  it  altogether  as  follows. 
Let  x—naz=yt  and  suppose  that  0  (x— a)  +  ....  ending 
with  4>{x—?ia)  is  sought.  Write  y  instead  of  4;  in  the  pre- 
ceding, remembering  that  y— a  =  x  —  (w+l)  a,  &c. :  sub- 
tract the  result  thus  obtained  from  the  preceding,  and  we 
have 

^  (x-a)  +  q>  (a?-2a)  -f-  ....+<£  (x—na) 

-  Yf^xdx~'~a''<t>ydy~  2  (*a:""*y>+  Y{VX  "  ^'y> 
—  . . .  • 

But  foxdx—foydy  is  foxdx  taken  from  y  to  x,  or  if 

0,.r  differentiated  give  qSxt  it  is  <t>vx— 0,y. 

For  further  developments  of  the  results  of  this  subject,  sea 
the  Appendix  to  the  Translation  of  Lacroix ;  Herschelrs 
'Examples  of  the  Calculus  of  Differences;'  Lacroix's  large 
work  ou  the  Differential  Calculus,  vol.  iii. ;  'Library  of 
Useful  Knowledge— Differential  Calculus  ;'  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Murphy  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1837;  and  various  papers 
in  the  numbers  of  the  '  Cambridge  Mathematical  Journal.* 
In  several  of  these  works  further  references  will  be  found. 
The  student  may  make  an  attempt  at  the  demonstration  of 
the  following  theorem  a  test  of  his  understanding  tho 
method  which  we  have  explained,  and  the  points  of  analysis, 
which  are  most  essential  us  preliminaries.  Whatever  a  may 
be,  the  differential  coefficient  of  cfrx  is  an  algebraical  equi- 
valent of  the  following  series  : 

<ft(aH-<i) -<£(*-<*)  _  4>  (g+2«)  -  0  (s-2a) 
a  "~  2a 

4>  (.r-f  3a)  -  4>  Op- 3a) 
"*■  3a~ 

Instead  of  supposing  <f>xt  a  function  of  x  only,  to  be-  tft« 
fundamental  subject  of  operations,  we  might  make  * 
(f,  (x,  xt)  and  suppose  E  and  E'  to  represent  the  operations 

of  changing  x  into  x+a  and  xd  into  x4+ah    We  can  wily 

•  W«  transfer  this  word,  with  rxtension  or  meaning,  to  the  ca2cutu«  o?  jptfft* 

t  Wo  l.avp  rxamineil  these  numbers,  and  find  them  to  conUln  no  rarUUoft 
from  tho  authorities  cited, 
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briefly  note  some  of  the  result*  of  this  extension.  If  D 
and  D,  represent  the  operations  of  differentiation  with 

respect  to  x  and  to  xr  we  have  in 

EE,  =  €  T  =  l  +  (aD+a,D,)  +  .  .  .  . 
the  means  of  obtaining  the  common  extension  of  Taylor's 
Theorem  to  a  function  of  two  variables.  Again,  if  we  take 
<t>xtyxy  and  let  D  and  D,  represent  operations  of  differentia- 
tion, which  separately  affect  <f)X  and  $xt  we  have  in  the  de- 
velopment of  (D-f-D,)"^?.^*?,  the  formula  for  forming  the 
nth  differential  coefficient  of  the  product. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  found  in  the  collection 
of  Abel's  works  (vol.  ii.,  p.  7)  a  paper  in  which  this  subject 
is  treated  on  a  foundation  which,  though  limited,  is  peculiar 
and  elegant.  It  is  a  theory  of  generating  functions,  in  which 

«    fv.  dv, 

the  limits  being  fixed,  /is  called  the  determinant  of  <f>.  The 
legitimacy  of  the  separations  made  in  this  article  is  very 
AADiiy  deduced 

OPERCULI'FERA,  one  of  the  families  of  Polypiaria 
Membranacea  of  Blainville,  also  called  Eschariaea.  [Poly- 
piaria Membranacea.] 

OPERCULrNA.     [Foraminifera,  vol.  x.,  p.  348.] 

OPER'CULUM  (Malacology).  The  plates  or  pieces 
which  protect  the  apertures  or  exposed  parts  of  certain 
mollusks.  In  many  of  the  testaceous  gastropods  it  be- 
comes a  cover  or  door,  which  fits  the  aperture  of  the 
shell  more  or  less  accurately  when  the  animal  has  retired 
within  it.  Opercula  of  this  kind  vary  much  in  structure 
and  shape.  Thus  tbey  are  sometimes  homy,  as  in  Trochus 
and  Murex ;  sometimes  shelly,  nay  almost  stony,  as  in 
Turbo ;  and  in  construction  they  are  for  the  most  part 
either  spiral,  concentric,  or  unguiculated.  The  opercula  or 
opercular  valves  of  the  Cirrhineds  are  figured  and  described 
in  the  articles  Balanus  and  Cirripkda. 

OPE'RCULUM.  In  Botany  this  term  is  chiefly  used  for 
the  cap  which  forms  the  upper  extremity  of  the  theca,  or  spo- 
rangium, of  a  moss,  covering  over  the  peristome,  and  usually 
falling  off  when  the  spores  are  ready  for  dispersion.  [Mosses.] 
It  has  also  been  applied  to  the  lid  which  covers  in  the 
Pitcher  of  Nepenthes,  where  it  is  the  lobe  of  a  modified  leaf. 
[Pitcher  Plants] 

^OPHICLEIDE  (o^tc,  a  serpent  or  snake,  and  rX«Jc,  o 
hey),  a  musical  instrument  of  the  inflatile  kind,  made  of 
brass  or  copper,  and  intended  to  supersede  the  Serpent— of 
which  it  is  a  decided  improvement — in  the  orchestra  and  in 
military  bands.  It  is  a  conical  tube,  the  longest  nearly  nine 
feet  in  length,  terminating  in  a  bell,  like  the  horn.  It  has 
ten  ventages,  or  holes,  all  of  which  are  stopped  by  keys, 
similar  to  those  of  the  bassoon,  only  of  larger  dimensions, 
and  is  furnished  with  the  same  kind  of  mouth-piece  as  the 
Serpent.  The  scale  of  the  base  Ophicleide  is  from  b,  the 
third  space  below  the  base  staff,  to  c,  the  fifth  added  space 
above  it,— 


£E 


4 — 

-*- 

mc.udmg  every  tone  and  semitone  within  this  compass. 
Music  for  the  Ophicleide  is  written  in  the  base  clef;  for  the 
alto,  or  ophicleide  quint,  in  the  treble  clef.  When  the  two 
instruments  play  together,  the  music  for  the  alto  is  written 
an  octave  higher  than  that  for  the  base. 

The  Ophicleide  is  quite  a  new  invention,  ascribed  to 
M.  Halary.      It  was  used  in  the  military  bands  of  the 
northern  sovereigns,  when  the  troops  of  the  allies  occupied 
Paris.     M.  Labbaye,  a  manufacturer  of  musical  instru- 
ments in  that  city,  added  new  keys  to  it,  and  otherwise 
much  extended  its  capabilities ;  besides  which,  he  discovered 
a  better  mode  of  constructing  the  tube  than  had  been  prac- 
tised, and  thus  greatly  ameliorated  its  tone.    These  im- 
•""ivements  were  reported  to  the  French  Society  of  Arts  in 
by  M.  Francosur,  in  consequence  of  which  Labbaye 
ed  a  patent  for  five  years      The  Ophicleide  first 
A  England  in  1834,  one  of  extraordinary  dimensions 
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having  been  manufactured  abroad  for  the  BlnniniM 
Musical  Festival  of  that  year.    In  the  Supplement  t<  '  i<- 
Musical  Library  for  November,  1834,  it  is  thus  mentions   — 
'  A  new  instrument,  the  Double-Base  Ophicleide,  made 
this  festival,  and  now  first  introduced  into  England,  pr 
eminently    serviceable    in    the    choruses,    and   whtne  •  • 
strength  was  required.    The  volume  of  sound  it  cm--- 
immense,  but  the  tone  is  rich,  round,  and  blends  weli  v  . 
the  voices.  We  are  much  deceived  if  this  instrument  i*  . 
destined  to  operate  a  great  change  in  the  constitut:  : 
our  orchestras :   well  played,  it  will  answer  the  purj-v^ 
four  double-bases,  and  is  well  calculated  to  form  a  third  j 
to  the  bassoons,  which  has  long  been  a  desideratum.    A  - . 
contra-basso  to  the  trombones,   it  will  not  be  fouii'3    . 
useful.*  This  prognostic  has  proved  correct;  the  instr^     . 
is  now  become  indispensable. 

OPHIDIANS.     [Serpents.] 

OPHIO'DES,  Wagler's  name  for  a  genus  of  Sein'  • .    • 
Lizards  {Pugopus,  Spix;    Bipes,  part  Cuvier;  and  /  ._ 
dactylus,  Fitzinger  and  Wagler— according  to  MM.  l>. 
m£ril  and  Bibron).     [Scincoideans.] 

OPHIO'MORUS,  a  genus  established  by  MM.  Dun  . 
and  Bibron  for  a  form  placed  by  them  in  their  first  •> 
family  (Saurophthalmes)  of  Scincoidean  Lizards, 

Generic  Character. — Nostrils  lateral,  each  opening  •  .- 
tween  two  plates,  viz.  the  nasal  and  superonasal.     T  • . . 
flat,  arrow-headed  in  shape,  scaly,  and  slightly  notrii.  *  .* 
the  point.    Teeth  conical,  obtuse,  and  erect,     Pa  la;-  r 
toothed,  and  with  a  longitudinal  groove.     Body  angu.f  ,:• . 
Tail  long,  rounded,  and  pointed.     Scales  smooth. 

This  genus  is  distinguished  from  the  Orvets  {Answ  :  - 
1st,  by  their  teeth,  which  are  not  so  long  in  proper', 
nor  so  slender,  neither  are  thoy  directed  backward* ;  .    . 
by  the  tongue,  which  is  hardly  notched  at  the  poiiiu  « 
only  offers  a  transverse  furrow  near  its  anterior  cxtnr..    . 
It  is  furnished  with  only  one  sort  of  papillae  over  its  «: 
surface,  and  they  are  flattened  and  imbricated  from  U    .  - 
backwards  like  scales ;    3rd,  by  their  nostrils,  which  <k  - 
terminate  in  the  middle  of  a  small  plate,  but  bet  wet  r.  : 
nasal  and  superonasal,  which  are  rather  large.    Therv 
meatus  auditorius,  but  as  small  and  as  difficult  to  pen .  = 
as  that  of  the  Orvets. 

Example,    Ophiomorus    miliaris.      Total    length 
Yellow  above,  grey  at  the  sides,  lower  parts  whttisb  » 
many  rows  of  very  small  black  points;  those  on  the  » . 
being  generally  more  dilated  and  thicker  together  th. 
those  on  the  back  and  belly. 

Localities.— The  Morea  and  '  Alger ie'  <  Domini  ; 
Bibron,  who  add  however  that  they  know  that  thas  f.  r  : 
like    many    other    Herpetological    productions  o/     tr 
countries,  is  found  in  South  Russia,  where  it  was  obser 
by  Pallas). 

OPHIOPHTHALMES,  the  name  assigned  bv   M'T 
Dumeril  and  Bibron  to  their  second  subfamily  of  £«-.  < 
dean  Lizards,  having  all  naked  eyes,  but  only  one  of . . 
(Gymnophthaimus  quadrilineatus)  being  completely  wu 
the  eyelid.    In  the  others  there  exists  a  rudiment  v.  - 
rounding  the  orbit  either  entirely  or  in  part,  under 
form  of  a  ring  or  demi-ring,  often  very  narrow  and  imis.  •■ 
able,  sometimes  rather  enlarged  at  the  upper  part,  i 
susceptible  of  being  folded  back  under  the  orbital  b>  r  *  - 
or  of  advancing  a  little  upon  the  eye-ball,  as  in  some  *^ 
of  Ablepharus.    The  genera  placed  by  the  authors    . 
quoted  under  the  Onhiophthalminee  are  few,  and  the  >}<  -  • 
not  numerous.    The  former  are  Ablepharus,   Gyn 
thalmus,  Lerista,  Hysteropus,  and  Lialis. 

O'PHIOPS,  a  name  given  by  M.  Menestrtcs  to  a  ^  . 
of  Lacertians  (Prtstidactyle  Coelodonts  of  Dinner d  i. 
Bibron,  Amystes  of  Wiegmann). 

Generic  Character, — Tongue  arrow-headed  in  shape. :. 
derately  long,  notched  at  the  end,  covered  with  imbrxj; 
sauamiform  papillae.     Intermaxillary  teeth  conical,  sx^) 
Maxillary  teeth  rather  compressed,  the  anterior  sins 
the  posterior  tricuspidate.    Two  slightly  convex  naso-rv  *: 
plates,  between  which  is  opened  the  nostril  situated  on  : 
line  of  the  can  thus  rostralis.    No  eyelids.    A  tymr- 
membrane  extended  within  the  auricular  opening.     N 
scaly  collar  under  the  neck.    A  small  fold  in  front  of  «» 
shoulder.      Ventral    lamella  quadrilateral,    smooth,  at 
disposed  auincuncially.     Femoral  pores.     Feet  vith  f.* 
toes  slightly  compressed,  carinated  below,  but  not  deauUh  . 
laterally.    Tail  cyclotetragonal  at  its  root,  but  rwio>k-. 
throughout  the  rest  of  its  length. 
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MM.  '■  ■■-•r.l  and  Bibron  remark  lhat  Iho  principal 
.  .  icr  of  ihi*   genus   is  Iho  absence  of  eyelids,  a  con- 

»  Inch  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  other  known 

.  ■■  i.i  <i,fo  ( 'tplodontt. 

.<.  ■  e.i ■■■•'.  Ophiops slegans (M6n.) — Amystei Ehrenbergii. 
.11  Olive  or  bronzed  above.  Two  yellowish  lines  ex- 
!  ...  113  each  tide  of  tbe  trunk ;  each  of  these  yellowish 
.  ..i.-li  lines  separates  two  rows  of  black  spots,  which 
-in  iil  anil  very  distinct  in  young  individuals,  but  are 
i  it  lew  dilated  and  confused  in  adults.  White  below. 
'  -  •UUj.— Smyrna ;  Bakou. 
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(PIIIR  (*V9^M),  a  place  which  was  known  to  the  He- 
.i  5  and  to  the  neighbouring  nations,  os  early  as  the  time  of 
.  as  producing  such  an  alnmdance  of  excellent  gold,  lhat 
i-  g.ild  of  Ophir'  became  a  proverbial  expression  for  Gne 
1.  (I  Chron.  xxix.  4;  Job,  xxii.  ;U;  xxviii.  u;  ■  Psalms, 
:l :  Isaiah,  xiii.  12.)  The  position  of  tliis  place  is  very 
■ult  to  determine.  We  are  informed  that  Solomon,  in 
niiriion  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  sent  a  navy  from 
n-iifljer.  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  Ophir,  and  lhat 
n:iv_v  returned  bringing  four  hundred  and  twenty  (in 
■iii.-I-s  458)  talents  of  gold,  sandal-wood  (called  in  our 
-'.limn  ulmiig  or  algura  trees),  and  precious  stones 
."';.'*,  ix.  26-28;  x.  II,  compared  with  2  Chron.  viii.  I". 
.\.  IU):  and  also  that  Jehoshaphat  built  ships  of  Tar- 
i  ui  tpi  lo  Ophir  for  gold  (in  Chronicle*  it  is  said  that 
.  ult  fhipi  to  go  to  Tanhisk),  which  were  wrecked  at 
ri-^vner.  (I  Kings,  xxii.  4H,  49,  com]inred  with  2 
it  \x.  3d,  37.)  We  are  also  told  in  1  Kings,  x.  22.  that 
i. it. nt  liad  at  sea  a  navy  of  Tarshish  with  Ihe  navy  of 
ii  :  once  in  three  years  (or  every  third  year)  came  ihe 
ul  Tarshish,  bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes, 

■,v  ftinco  both  Solomon  and  Jehoshaphat  built  the 
-  liuimd  for  Ophir  ul  Ezion-guber,  at  the  bend  of  the 
Sou,   it  is  clear  that  we  must  seek  for  Ophir  some- 

,•  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  for  it  is  highly 
'  ,i'il«  lhat  Solomon's  ships  went  farther  than  the 
■  ..|"  fJ.md  Hope  in  one  direction,  or  lhan  the  Indian 
,  .-I  isiu  ill  thoeiher:  it  is  not  likely  indeed  lhat  they 
-i>    lar  either  way.     Nearly  all  the  inquiries  into  the 

■.u  o  I  tins  place  have  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that 


;L: 
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the  passage  in  1  King*,  x.  23,  refers  to  the  same  navy  which 
is  spoken  of  in  I  Kings,  is.  27,  28,  fee.,  and  consequently 
that  Tarshish  and  Ophir  were  visited  in  the  same  voyage. 
It  has  therefor*  been  necessary  for  those  who  make  this 
assumption  not  only  to  rind  a  place  which  suits  the  descrip- 
tion of  Opbir,  and  which  produces '  gold,  sandal-wood,  and 
precious  stones,'  but  also  to  account  for  the  '  silver,  ivory, 
apes,  and  peacocks,'  which  were  brought  by  the  navy  of 
Tarshish,  and  for  the  three  years  consumed  in  the  voyage. 
But  Tarshish  was  probably  the  same  place  as  Tarlestus  in 
Spain,  and  therefore,  if  Tarshish  and  Ophir  are  lo  be  con- 
nected, we  must  make  the  gratuitous  supposition  that  there 
was  another  Tarshish  in  the  East.  [Tarshish.]  Besides, 
Tarshish  and  Ophir  are  not  mentioned  together  in  the 
account  of  Solomon's  voyages;  tho  ships  that  went  to 
Ophir  (I  Kings,  is.  28)  seem  to  have  made  only  a  single 
voyage  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  a  specified  quantity  of 
gold,  while  the  '  navy  of  Tarshish' which  'the  king  had'  (not 
going  to  Ophir,  but)  'at  sea'  made  its  voyage  every  three 
years;  and  moreover  tho  products  of  the  voyages  were  dif- 
ferent, gold  being  the  only  article  commoti  to  tile  two.  For 
these  reasons  we  think  Major  Rennell  correct  in  saying 
'  lhat  two  distinct  kinds  of  voyages  were  performed  by  ihese 
fleets:  that  to  Ophir  from  the  Red  Sea;  and  that  to  the 
roast  of  Guinea'  (or  to  Tarshish,  wherever  it  was)  'from  the 
Mediterranean.'  (Rennell 'a  Geogruphy  of  Herodnlus,  vol. 
353.)  The  conjoint  mention  of  Ophir  and  Tarshish 
i  account  of  Jehoshaphat' s  navy  admits  of  easy  explana- 
tion ;  either  there  may  be  some  mistake  in  the  account  in 
■1  Chron.  xx.  36,  37,  which  differs  materially  from  that  in 
I  Kingi,  xxii.  4B,  49,  or  'Tarshish'  in  the  former  passage 
may  mean  only  '  a  distant  voyage,' and  we  know  that  the 
phiase  in  tho  latter  possage,  '  ships  of  Tarshish,'  is  fre- 
quently used  in  the  Old  Testament  for  large  strong  ships. 
The  question  therefore  as  lo  the  position  of  Ophir  must  not 
be  encumbered  with  any  considerations  lhat  refer  lo  Tar- 
shish. The  principal  conjectures  on  the  subject  are  the 
following:— 

1.  That  Ophir  was  in  India.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
Josephus.  (Aiitiq.,  viii.  6.  4.)  A  town  Smhripa  (the  Ovmapa 
of  Arrian),  at  or  nesrGoa,  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  Antra  i- 
anus,  and  Abulfeda;  and  Sophir  was  the  antient  Egyptian 
name  of  India.  The  Septuagint  translates  Ophir  by  Tovfip, 
Sur^fp,  Sw^apn,  and  similar  words.  This  opinion  is  held  by 
Vitringo,  Reland,  and  others. 

2.  John  dos  Sanctos  (a  Portuguese  friar  quoted  in  Pur- 
ehas's  '  Pilgrims'),  who  U  followed  by  Bruce,  D'Anville,  and 
Robertson,  places  Ophir  at  Sufala,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  opposite  Madagascar,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  a  sup- 
posed resemblance  in  the  name. 

3.  Some  place  it  on  Ihe  Persian  Gulf,  but  on  very  insuf- 
ficient grounds. 

4.  The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  Ophir  was  in  the 
south  of  Arabia.  It  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
names  of  Arabian  tribes  in  Gen.  x.  29.  The  'gold  of  Ophir' 
is  mentioned  in  ihe  book  of  Job,  whirh  is  most  probably  of 
Arabian  origin.  The  products  of  the  voyage  might  easily 
have  been  obtained  from  Arabia,  for  though  gold  is  not 
found  there  now,  we  have  the  testimony  of  several  anlient 
writers  lhat  it  was  in  antient  limes.  It  is  however  very  pro- 
bable Ihal  Ophir  was  an  emporium  of  the  Phoenicians  for 
their  eastern  trade:  if  so,  the  difficulty  as  to  the  produc 
lions  is  removed.  This  opinion  is  held  by  Mjihaelis,  Gos- 
selin,  Vincent,  Rosenmuller,  and  most  modern  historians. 

(GcseniuVs  Hebrew  lexicon  ;  Winer's  Btbtische*  Real- 
worterbuch ;  Pictorial  Bible,  vol.  ii.,  p.  347,  364.)  [Arabia, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  214;  Hindustan,  vol.  xii.,  p.  222.] 

OPHISAURUS.  Daudin's  name  for  a  genus  of  reptiles 
(Hyalimis  of  Mcrrcln)  nearly  allied  to  the  Schellopusiks 
(Pseitdopus,  Menem),  and,  according  to  Cuvier,  one  of  the 
subgenera  of  tbe  Anguidte.  [Blinhworm.  vol.  iv.,  p.  52B.] 
The  genus  is  placed  by  MM.  Uumcril  and  Bilnou  among 
the  Plyckojileure*  the  first  subfamily  of  iheir  Chalcidiait 
Lizards. 

Generic  Character. — Tongue  arrow-beaded  in  shape, 
notched  triangularly  in  front,'  free  for  one-third  of  its  extent 
anteriorly,  which  part  has  granular  papilla),  whilst  the  other 
two  posterior  thirds  exhibit  filiform  papilla.  Many  rows  of 
palatal  teeth.  Intermaxillary  teeth  conical.  Maxillary 
leeth  subcylindrica),  simple.  Nostrils  lateral,  each  wiih 
its  opening  in  a  single  plate.  External  orifice  of  the  ear 
very  small.  Eyelids ;  cephalic  plates  numerous.  Body 
serpen  l  iform.    No  vestige  of  limbs  externally.  Two  rather 
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deep  lateral  furrows.    No  fold  across  the  lower  surface  of 
the  Deck. 

This  form  is  one  of  those  transitions   by  which  nature 

Gsea  from  one  type  to  another.  The  animal,  in  effect, 
.  the  head  of  a  lizard  on  a  serpentine  body.  There  ap- 
¥iars  to  be  but  one  species,  viz.  Anguis  ventrali*,  Linn.; 
he  Glait  Snake,  Cacilia  maculala,  (Jatcaby. 
Deicription. — Colour  yellowish  green,  spotted  with  black 
above.  Tail  longer  than  the  body.  Head  very  small,  and 
the  tongue  of  a  singular  form,  according  to  Culesby. 


n.  iinuiurortiiiiu 


It  is  probable  that  this  species  is  subject  lit  slight  varia- 
tions of  colour.  Cateshy  says  that  the  'upper  part  of  Ihe 
body  is  of  a  colour  blended  brown  and  green,  roost  regu- 
larly aud  elegantly  spotted  with  yellow;  the  belly  yellow, 
Ihe  undermost  part  of  which  is  brightest.  Their  skin  is 
very  smooth  and  shining,  with  smaller  scales  more  closely 
connected,  and  of  a  different  structure  from  other  serpents.' 
General  length  about  eighteen  inches. 

The  fragility  of  this  animal  equals  if  it  docs  not  exceed 
that  of  the  Blindworm;  and  hence,  probably,  its  name  of 
Serpent  de  Verre,  or  Gltut  Snake.  The  author  last  quoted 
says,  'a  small  blow  with  a  slick  will  cause  the  body  to  se- 
parate, not  only  at  the  place  struck,  but  at  two  or  three  other 
places ;  the  muscles  being  articulated  in  a  singular  man- 
ner, t)uite  through  to  the  vertebrce.  They  are  generally 
said  to  be  harmless.'    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  species  is 

Geographical  Distribution.  —  The  Southern  United 
Stales.  Catesby  stales  that  the  Glass  Snakes  appear  earlier 
in  Ihe  spring  than  any  other  serpent,  and  that  they  are 
numerous  in  the  sandy  woods  of  Virginia  and  Carolina. 
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OPHIU'CHUS  (the  Serpent- bearer),  one  of  the  old  am- 
filiations,  representing  a  man  holding  a  serpent,  whf  i,  • 

twined  about  him.     But  the  moderns  make  a  MparxM 

constellation  of  the  serpent.    [Serpens.]    Ophiuchus  L.i 

also  been  called  Anguiienens  and  Serpeulariiu.    The  fii  v- 

of  the  man  rests  bis  feet  upon  the  back  of  Sconjiu*.  r  . 

is  surrounded  by  Scorpius,  Libra,  Bootes,  Corona,  Bern.;  -. 

and  Aquila.   It  is  not  a  constellation  of  any  note,  con  Lam.  . 
ar  of  the  first,  and  one  only  of  the  second  magim. 
number  and  insignificance  of  the  mythological  i:.< 

ditions  connected  wilh  it  are  rendered  less  surpriu>~  :  . 
paucity  of  remarkable  stars,  since  the  latter  is  a  j .  ■ 

sumption  that  the  constellation  itself  is  of  a  later  dale  (... 

Orion  or  Ursa  Major. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  stars:  it «.;.  '■* 

observed  lhat  the  letters  o,  p.  q,  ana  r,  have  been  given  I* .    . 

the  second  is  in  all  three  cases  the  star  so  designate!    ; 

Flamsteed. 
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OPHIU'RA,  Lamarck's  name  for  a  genus  of  Star 
M.  de  Blainville  makes  it  the  first  geuua  iEiayti/, 
the  other)  of  his  Atterophydea,  or  more  correcil > . 
phidia,    the    second  family   of    his   Slrlleridea   t.i 


Body  email,  disciform,  very  much  flattened,  lb*  c 
ference  furnished  with  appendages  more  or  lea*  trivi 
serpentiform,  squamous  and  without  inferior  fum>v> 

The  organisation   of  this   family  differs  i 


!l--<iti  discoid,  depressed,  rather  small,  subqntnquelobate, 
s  skin,  and  provided    ' 
;ry  slent 

r  furrow,  but  alway: 
■umpaiiied  laterally  with  spines  more  or  less  moveable, 
:.il  nith  two  rows  only  of  large  cirrhi,  or  auckera,  one  on 

.1/  wtJt  In  the  midst  of  Ave  very  short  slits,  not  exceeding 
1  tiinidiaineler  of  the  body,  and  furnished  with  a  few 
.'.llilurm  suckers  (eight),  and  on  the  edges  with  five 
■  ii;)w  of  scales,  which  are  oflen  dentiform. 
nnjices  of  the  ovaries  very  large,  in  the  shape  of  a  slit  on 
ii  side  of  the  root  of  the  rays. 
No  madreporifona  tubercle.    (Blainv.) 


fecial  the  spinet  qf  whoie  rays  are  very  thort  and 

applied  (appliquees). 
Sample,  Opkiura  texturala.  {Stella  beertota.  Link.) 
'iru.riptiun. — Brownish  or  brownish  white;  rays  smoothly 
.i.liitu;  the  scales  on  the  lower  surface  disposed  tritari- 
lv  :  liie  papillae  of  the  sides  very  small  and  ad  pressed. 
,'<■■, graphical  Dittributiim. — The  European  Seas.  La- 
n  k  adds  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  was  taken  very  abun- 
iiii  in  the  trawl  in  Davis's  Strait  in  Sir  Edward  Parry's 
i  voyage ;  and  occurs  on  the  British  coasts. 


/■net  /A*  spines  0/  whose  rays  are  long,  and  nol  ap- 

/-'1  fid. 

.  mi  pies  Op&iura  annuhitt  and  Ophiura  granulata. 
■■/nura  (tnnulota. 

vi  ripiion. — Brownish,  rays  long,  smoothly  subulate, 
,'!>  itt  the  sides,  the  spines  annuleM.audsubadpresBed,' 

..t'lho  digkcchinulate. 

,.jr,tjjfuart    Distribution.  —  Australasia ;    first  made 
.  1,  apparently  by  the  voyage  of  Perot)  and  Le  Sueur. 
J-   C,  No  1033. 


•VtprilKlpiJ  n»urc>. 


Portion  of  (cm,  iraiki  tUr,  m»£uiflsd 

a  echinaia,  I-am.,  Stella  gra' 


(ui.>ih)i  i.  lb* 
Vca-  XVI.— 3  M 
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spines  thick,  rather   longer   than 

10  of  the 


"  DescHptii 
scbinatO'Spii 
width  of  the  rays. 

Geographical  Distribution. — European  seas, 
Wert  Indies,  the  Atlantic,  &c. 

M.  de  Blainville  states  that  he  has  made  observations  on 
three  species  at  least  of  this  genus  in  the  three  seas  which 
bathe  the  coasts  of  France.  The  genus,  he  observes,  is  evi- 
dently very  distinct  from  that  of  the  true  AtteriiB  both  in 
the  singular  disposition  of  the  appendages  of  the  body  and 
from  the  absence  of  the  madrepariform  tubercle.  The 
mouth  is  also  much  more  efficiently  armed  in  consequence  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  spines  or  tubercles  unite  at  the 
angles  of  the  interflssoral  spaces  of  the  mouth,  so  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  teeth  as  thick  as  the  body  itself.  The  eggs  axe 
united  in  considerable  oviform  masses. 

M-  de  Blainville  is  further  of  opinion  that  the  best  cha- 
racters are  to  be  drawn  from  the  number  and  the  length  of 
the  lateral  spines  of  the  rays,  and  perhaps  from  the  propor- 
tion of  these  last  compared  with  the  diameter  of  the  body; 
and  better  still  by  the  disposition  and  number  of  the  rows 
of  plates  which  cover  the  rays.  This  last  appears  to  him  t 
most  certain,  and  is  that  to  which  he  has  had  recourse 
his  monograph. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Very  general ;  hardly  any 
seas  are  without  species  of  this  genus ;  and  there  are  many 
in  those  of  Europe,  though  M.  de  Blainville  thinks  that 
zoologists  have  exaggerated  the  number. 

Habits.— The  Ophiurm  swim  and  creep  often  with  much 
facility  in  all  directions,  agitating  the  appendages  of  the 

arms  in  a  serpent- like 

Euryale.    (Astrophyton,  Link.;  Gorgonocephalus,  Leach.) 

Body  regular,  depressed,  rather  small,  pentagonal,  pro- 
vided with  five  appendages  or  rays  rounded  above,  flattened 

below,  dividing,  dichotomizing,  and  attenuating ~    ' 

more  to  the  extremities,  which  are  oirrbous. 

Mouth  at  the  centre  of  five  converging  furrows,  in  form  of 
holes,  not  extending  to  the  circumference  of  the  body, 
bordered  with  papilliform  suckers.    (Blainv.) 


Species  whose  rays  dichotomise  but  Utile,  amd  an  «  stir 

tone*  from  the  root. 
Example,  Euryale  palmiftra. 

Description.-— Rays  simple  below,  dichotomo-palmate  tf 
the  apex ;  book  muricated  with  two  rows  of  iuesncin. 


Species  wliose  rays  or*  divided  and  dtchotootUed  frm 
the  base  or  root. 

Examples,  Bun/ale  sevtaU  and  Euryale  ooetm*. 

Euryale  seutata  {Euryale  verrucosum.  Las. ;  jfjernpAr- 
ton  scviatum.  Link. ;  Asterias  Caput  Medvete,  Lwi.v 

Disc nption.— Disk  wide,  radiated  above  wish  warty  r-V; 
rays  taneath  piannlate,  hilariously  papillose;  papiDst  *t" 
smaV  and  aubmarginal. 

G"  graphical  Distribution.— 'Indian  sessi  sad  these  of  ti* 
No:t>,;  said  to  have  been  taken  on  the  coast*  of  Seotlwi 


(.back;  S, font;  CMnlnlptttlsn  of  lul  (bah  *•) ;  4. Um mm .*-* 

Euryale  costosa.    (Astrophyton  cosiosum.  Link  > 

Description.— But*  of  the  disk  with  ten  anwraad  r-k  - 
pairs,  truncate  at  the  apei ;  rays  dichotomotm,  Terr  ni» 
and  transversely  rugose. 

Geographical  Distribution.— See*  of  America. 

Habits.— ti.  de  Blainville  remarks  that  be  fcsstrw  st  a 
author  who  has  observed  an  Euryale  alive,  or  at  liar-  »* 
has  published  his  observations :  but  it  is  it— rtnrnlrw  **■ 
that  these  animals  make  use  of  the  etrrfci  of  rj*ir  ran 
entrap  their  prey  and  bring  it  to  the  month ;  th*f  As*  a 
here  strongly  by  their  upper  disk,  and  that  it  h  eras  J.- 
flcurt  to  detach  them.  We  have  often  seen  ttsm  <lalsfsT*r  i 
their  anna  to  the  branches  of  Qorgoni*,  fce,  t^  ii ' 
specimens  are  to  be  found  in  most  niuMuas, 
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juttctiva  is  given.  The  affected  surface  looks' like  that  of  a 
florid  ulcer,  and  the  friction  of  its  irregularities  upon  the 
front  of  the  eye-ball  keeps  up  a  constant  slight  inflammation, 
of  which  the  common  consequence  is  a  complete  opacity  of 
the  cornea.  The  granular  conjunctiva  may  he  treated  by 
the  application  of  powerful  astringents  or  caustics;  the 
most  efficient,  though  a  severe  remedy,  is  to  rub  the  rough 
surface  with  a  piece  of  sulphate  of  copper,  taking  care  alter 
its  application  that  no  considerable  portion  of  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  front  of  the  eye. 

Infants  of  three  or  four  days  old  are  often  the  subjects  of 
a  very  severe  form  of  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  to 
which  the  name  of  the  ophthalmia  of  new-born  children  has 
been  given.  Its  course  and  effects  are  similar  to  those  just 
described,  and  it  sometimes  produces  entire  destruction  of 
the  eye  before  it  attracts  proper  attention,  for  the  eyelids 
are  commonly  agglutinated  together  by  the  discharge,  and 
are  so  swollen  that  they  obscure  the  front  of  the  eye.  Its 
severest  form  may  be  suspected  when  the  upper  eyelid  is 
much  swollen  and  is  externally  of  a  bright  rea  colour.  The 
treatment  must  be  similar  in  its  principles  to  that  for  the 
corresponding  disease  in  the  adult ;  in  severe  cases  a  leech 
should  be  applied  to  the  temples  and  purgatives  should  be 
administered  in  all ;  and  when  the  inflammation  is  some- 
what relieved,  or  from  the  first,  if  it  be  not  very  severe, 
astringent  lotions  should  be  dropped  into  the  eyes.  The 
best  form  is  composed  of  from  two  to  ten  grains  of  alum  in 
an  ounce  of  water,  beginning  with  the  smaller  quantity  and 
gradually  increasing  tho  strength. 

Another  form  of  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  is  that 
called  strumous  ophthalmia.  It  occurs  in  children  of  scro- 
fulous habit,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  extreme  in- 
tolerance of  light  by  which  it  is  accompanied.  The  patient 
cannot  be  induced  to  open  the  eyes,  or  even  to  raise  them 
to  the  light,  but  keeps  bis  head  down,  with  the  eyelids 
pressed  together  upon  the  ball  of  the  eye,  and  carefully 
covered  with  his  hands  or  his  clothes.  The  degree  of  in- 
flammation is  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  severity  of 
this  symptom ;  the  conjunctiva  is  usually  only  a  little  red- 
dened, but  in  many  cases  little  pustular  elevations  form 
upon  the  edges  of  the  cornea.  The  treatment  of  these  cases 
should  be  chiefly  that  adapted  for  the  constitutional  dis- 
order on  which  their  peculiarities  depend.  [Scrofula.] 
Pure  air  and  exercise,  mild  aperients  and  tonics,  and  espe- 
cially bark  and  iodine,  should  be  administered,  and  the 
general  health  should  be  carefully  attended  to.  In  the 
earlier  stages  a  few  leeches  may  be  applied,  but  afterwards 
counter-irritation  by  blisters  placed  behind  the  ears,  or  by 
tartar-emetic  ointment  rubbed  on  the  same  parts,  is  most 
useful.  Slightly  astringent  lotions  may  also  be  applied 
to  the  eyes,  and  the  ulcers  or  little  pustules  on  the  cornea 
touched  with  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic). 

The  characters  of  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica  are  very 
different  from  those  of  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  but 
very  often  the  two  affections  are  coincident,  so  that  the 
appearances  belonging  to  each  are  confounded.  In  sclero- 
titis, as  this  form  of  ophthalmia  is  sometimes  called,  the 
redness  of  the  eve  has  a  rose-pink  or  violet  tinge,  rather 
than  the  scarlet  hue  which  is  seen  in  the  preceding  form ; 
for  the  distended  vessels  are  fewer  and  smaller,  and  are  to  a 
certain  extent  obscured  by  the  conjunctiva,  beneath  which 
they  lie.  This  redness  is  most  intense  in  a  zone  around  the 
cornea,  at  which  the  enlarged  vessels  are  concentrated  like 
rays,  and  from  whose  outer  border  the  redness  diminishes  in 
brightness  till  it  is  nearly  lost  at  the  angles  of  the  eye ;  and 
by  this  circumstance  sclerotitis  is  further  distinguished  from 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  in  which  the  redness  in- 
creases with  the  distance  from  the  cornea.  In  sclerotitis 
there  is  always  considerable  pain  of  a  dull  heavy  kind,  which 
often  extends  all  round  the  orbit,  or  over  the  forehead  and 
head,  and  is  accompanied  by  intolerance  of  light  and  a  pro- 
fuse secretion,  not  of  mucus  or  pus,  as  in  the  preceding 
cases,  but  of  hot  tears.  The  pain  is  very  often  aggravated 
in  the  evening,  or  throughout  the  night 

The  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica  must,  as 
far  as  general  means  are  concerned,  be  the  same  as  for  acute 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  application  of  astrin- 
gents or  stimulants  is  useless,  and  sometimes  injurious ;  the 
vapour  of  hot  water  and  other  warm  fomentations  are  the 
local  means  which  are  most  agreeable  to  the  patient  The 
moderate  use  of  mercury  is  generally  useful.  In  rheumatic 
and  gouty  conditions  of  the  system,  with  which  this  form  of 
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ophthalmia  is  often  connected,  and  is  then  called  rheum  jr 
or  arthritic  ophthalmia,  the  treatment  adapted  to  the  genual 
disorder  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  combined  with  iW 
means  which  are  proper  for  the  local  disease.  [Gvit; 
Rheumatism.] 

Inflammation  of  the  cornea,  corneitis,  or  koralitu,  -a 
very  generally  connected  with  some  degree  of  the  precede; 
Its  signs  are  those  which  are  common  to  the  infiaamaLo: 
of  all  the  deep-seated  tissues,  viz.  dull  pain,  intolerance  •  •' 
light,  and  profuse  discharge  of  hot  burning  tears;  at  ii« 
same  time  a  few  vessels  passing  inward  from  the  red  n» 
around  the  cornea  become  visible  upon  its  surface ;  it  }(*-« 
its  transparency  and  becomes  hazy,  or  assume*  a  gr*v ». 
and  often  an  opaque  chalky-white  hue,  from  the  depouK- 
of  lympth  between  its  lamina*.    [Lxucov a.]    In  very  v\  r  r< 
cases  suppuration  takes  place  in  the  cornea,  and  it  acqu^.  > 
a  yellow  colour  and  ulcerates ;  or  matter  is  poured  into  ' . 
anterior  chamber  [Hypopium],  or  the  cornea  is  perforata* :. 
ulcers  and  the  iris  protrudes ;  or  it  sloughs  and  becuu 
soft  and  weak,  so  that  staphyloma  is  produced. 

The  treatment  of  corneitis  in  its  active  state  is  the  %*-z 
as  that  for  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica.    After  the  :: 
flammation  is  subdued,  its  effects  (which  the  situation  rt  • 
cornea  renders  peculiarly  important)  admit  of  but  .1 
useful  treatment    The  opacity  which  remains,  when  ::  .. 
superficial,  is  usually  gradually  removed,  and  that  pnx--- 
may  be  in  some  degree  assisted  by  the  application  of  a ^. . 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  some  other  stimulant .  * 
ulcerations  generally  proceed  best  when  left  to  tbeuW:<  - 
the  chasms  which  they  leave  being  gradually  filled  up.  .  . 
the  yellow  tinge  of  the  cornea  which  accompanies  t: .  . 
being  exchanged  for  a  grey  or  bluish  colour;  the  n  - 
serious   effects,  such  as  staphyloma,  extensive   leucc. 
sloughing,  protrusion  of  the  iris,  &c,  are  immediaUe. 

Inflammation  of  the  iris  has  already  been  treated 
[Iritis.] 

Inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  hum • . 
not  uncommon  in  young  persons;  it  is  marked  by  dui.r 
and  haziness  of  the  cornea  (which  is  surrounded  by  the  > 
cular  red  zone  formed  by  the  distended  vessels  of  thr  *, . 
rotica),  an  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  iris,  which  asau 
a  dull  reddish  hue,  and  a  turbid  or  purulent  appearauc* 
the  aqueous  humour,  with,  in  some  cases,  hypopium.     i 
proper  treatment  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  .>f  • 
flammation  of  the  iris  or  sclerotica,  with  which  this  r>m 
ophthalmia,  like  all  the  affections  of  the  deep-seated  u- 
of  the  eye,  is  very  generally  conjoined. 

The  inflammations  of  the  parts  of  the  eye  which  trr  <* 
more  deeply  seated  are  much  rarer  than  any  of  the  r 
ceding ;  their  symptoms  also  are  more  obscure,  and  the* 
seldom  found  uncombined  with  those  of  some  other  fore. 
ophthalmia.    Their  signs  are  similar  to  those  of  the  il  '" 
mations  of  the  sclerotica  and  cornea ;  but  the  infolcrar  - 
light  and  the  loss  of  vision  are  usually  greater  than  * 
arise  from  the  degree  of  inflammation  which  exists  .r 
visible  tissues.    The  treatment  must  be  similar  to  tin: 
the  acute  inflammation  of  the  iris  or  cornea,  and  be  * 
administered    for  the  nature  of  the  parts  affected  r* 
the  least  disorganization  of  them  of  the  highest  &* 
ance. 

All  kinds  of  ophthalmia  may  either  become  chr-om- 
having  existed  for  some  time  as  acute  diseases,  or  mn 
chronic  from  their  commencement    Their  nyinpt.-..* 
either  case  differ  only  in  degree  from  those  of  tbe   - 
sponding  acute  forms,  and  the  treatment  of  them  sho--'  . 
the  same  in  principle,  though  less  active.    Counter-  *  - 
tion  by  blisters  or  other  means,  applied  to  the  net??* 
hood  of  the  eyes,  or  setons  in  the  back  of  the  neri 
among  the  most  useful  means;  and  of  the  milder  fo.-> 
astringent  lotions,  the  vinwn  opii  is  the  best  for  ail  th* 
superficially  seated  of  the  chronic  ophthalmias. 

CPICI.    [Osci.] 

OPIE,  JOHN,  the  son  of  a  carpenter  at  St  Agn« 
Truro  in  Cornwall,  in  which  parish  be  was  born   in 
was  one  of  those  artists  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  r 
with  an  intuitive  feeling  guiding  them  towards  a  oV 
tion  against  which  all  circumstances  appear  to  coticp.-.- 
this  respect  there  was  a  striking  similaritv  betwwr  •  * 
and  Carstens.    [Carstbns.]    The  humble  condition    ' 
family  was  the  least  obstacle ;  for  besides  that,  iherr  - 
nothing  around  him  either  to  awaken  his  perception    •     I 
or  to  encourage  his  early  attempts  in  it    Intending  »  *-    \ 
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year.     Owing  to  the  fear  of  contagion,  hit  papers  and 
manuscripts  were  put  away  and  irrecoverably  lost. 

His  published  works  however  sufficiently  attest  the  im- 
portant services  he  performed  for  German  literature,  more 
especially  as  regards  the  language  and  its  mechanical  struc- 
ture. As  a  por*  he  can  be  considered  great  only  by  compa- 
rison with  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  Though 
strong  native  good  sense  and  amiable  feelings  display  them- 
selves in  his  productions,  together  with  great  correctness 
and  purity  of  style,  and  occasionally  great  felicity  of  expres- 
sion, there  is  more  of  the  orator  than  of  the  poet  in  his  com- 
positions ;  more  of  elaborate  study  and  sound  judgment  than 
impassioned  feeling.  Still  he  rendered  most  essential  ser- 
vices to  the  litertjwre  of  his  country ;  and  but  for  his  labours 
in  refining  the  language,  the  poets  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury would  have  had  to  contend  with  nearly  all  the  difficul- 
ties which  the  labours  of  Opita  had  helped  to  remove. 
Opitz  succeeded  best  in  moral  and  didactic  subjects,  such  as 
his  *  Preis  der  Gemutbsruhe,'  '  Vielgut,'  &c.  Among  his 
lyric  productions  his  version  of  the  Psalms  contains  some  of 
his  most  successful  efforts.  His  prose  style  has  also  much 
merit,  and  recommends  itself  by  the  qualities  of  correctness, 

Srecision,  and  clearness,  in  which  respect  his  translation  of 
Barclay's  '  Argenis*  (1626)  is  a  masterpiece,  considering 
in  what  condition  the  language  was  at  the  time  when  it  was 
produced. 

OPIUM.    [PapavebJ 

OPIUM  TRADE.  The  cultivation,  mode  of  preparing, 
and  medical  properties  of  opium,  are  treated  of  under 
Pafaver:  in  the  present  notice  we  shall  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  consumption  and  commerce  of  opium. 

The  principal  countries  in  which  opium  is  medicated  are 
India,  Turkey,  and  Persia.  The  poppy  is  cultivated  in 
Egypt  and  Arabia;  in  Italy,  France,  and  several  other 
parts  of  Europe  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  former 
countries,  rather  for  the  sake  of  its  capsule  and  the  oil 
extracted  from  its  seeds  than  for  the  inspissated  juice. 
Indian  opium  is  distinguished  into  two  kinds,  the  Patna, 
grown  in  the  province  of  Bahar,  and  that  grown  in  the 
province  of  Benares,  the  former  of  which  is  most  esteemed. 
The  opium  produced  in  the  district  of  Malwa  is  still  less 
esteemed  than  that  of  Benares,  being,  it  is  said,  not  so  'plea- 
sant,' and  the  flavour  less  '  mellow ;'  and  the  best  Indian 
opium  is  inferior  to  that  of  Turkey.  For  some  time  the  quan- 
tity of  opium  produced  and  brought  to  the  Eastern  markets 
from  all  parts  was  not  equal  to  the  demand,  and  the  Malwa 
and  Turkish  opium  were  introduced  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
At  first  there  was  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  latter. 
The  Turkey  opium  was  introduced  into  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago in  1815,  and  the  merchants  reluctantly  consented  to 
its  constituting  one-fourth  of  the  supply  for  the  year ;  but 
two  years  afterwards  they  expressly  stipulated  for  one-half^ 
and  in  the  following  year  for  three-fourths,  although  the 
price  rose,  while  Indian  opium  was  stationary.  A  strong 
preference  has  also  been  shown  in  China  for  the  Turkish 
opium,  which  has  been  introduced  by  the  Americans.  The 
annual  imports  of  Turkey  opium  into  China  are  estimated 
at  about  1500  chests.  Several  thousand  persons  are  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  in  Turkey.  They  are  generally  very  poor, 
and  the  quantity  annually  brought  to  market  by  each  cultiva- 
tor does  not  usually  exceed  one  or  two  baskets.  The  annual 
average  produce  of  Turkey  is  estimated  at  3000  baskets,  or 
about  400,000  lbs.,  equal  in  weight  to  2666  chests  of  the 
Indian  opium.  The  whole  quantity  of  land  under  the  poppy 
cultivation  in  India  is  said  not  to  exceed  50,000  acres,  and 
perhaps  about  as  many  persons  are  employed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  under  a  strict  monopoly,  and  the  advances  made 
by  the  government  are  a  great.inducement  to  the  peasant  to 
engage  in  the  cultivation.  Milburn  (Oriental  Commerce,  p. 
294)  gives  the  following  account  of  the  opium  monopoly: — 
'  The  monopoly  in  the  trade  of  opium,  or  the  cultivation  of 
the  poppy,  may  be  traced  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  British  influence  in  Bengal.  The  advan- 
tages resulting  from  it  were  for  several  years  merely  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  emoluments  of  certain  officers  under 
the  government.  In  the  year  1773  it  was  taken  out  of  their 
hands,  and  the  profit  of  the  trade  assumed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Company.  The  provision  of  the  article  was  for  many 
years  let  out  upon  contract.  The  opium  concern  continued 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  till  1793,  when 
it  was  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  On  the  expi- 
ration of  the  contracts,  in  1797,  the  cultivation  of  opium 
was  restricted  to  Bahar  and  Benares,  and  discontinued  in 


Bengal:  the  mode  of  provision  by  agency  wu  resorted  t*\ 
and  still  continues  in  practice.  In  July,  1799,  some  ref- 
lations were  published  "  for  the  guidance  of  alt  peneat 
concerned  in  the  provision  of  opium  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment, and  for  preventing  the  illicit  cultivation  of  the  popp? 
and  the  illicit  importation  or  traffic  in  the  article  of  opium  * 
Under  these  regulations,  whieh  were  further  modified  .a 
1807,  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  except  on  account  4 
government,  is  expressly  forbiaden ;  but  it  is  left  entire!? 
at  the  option  of  the  oultivator  to  enter  into  engagement*  cc 
account  of  government  at  a  settled  price,  or  to  dedi&r  i 
altogether.  The  quantity  grown,  which  is  limited,  is  sold  to 
public  auction  at  two  annual  sa^es  at  Calcutta,  in  Decern  ^ct 
and  February.'  The  monopoly  is  said  in  some  years  to  ht.t 
yielded  1,000,000/.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  extend  it  u 
Malwa,  but  the  East  India  Company  grant  passes  for  th* 
transit  of  Malwa  opium  to  the  place  of  shipment.  (Report 
of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  'On  the  Aflairs  of  tU 
East  India  Company,'  1830.) 

Opium  is  often  adulterated  with  the  pulverised  leave* 
and  stalks  of  the  poppy,  which  are  mixed  up  into  a  muci- 
laginous mass  with  gum  arabic  or  some  similar  substance. 
Milburn  (Oriental  Commerce)  gives  the  following  direc- 
tions for  testing  the  quality  and  purity  of  opium : — *  Opium 
is  very  heavy,  of  a  dense  texture,  commonly  soft  enough  to 
receive  an  impression  from  the  finger.  It  should  be  chutea 
moderately  firm ;  its  colour  a  very  dark-brown  yellow,  *, 
dark  that,  unless  held  to  the  light,  it  appears  black ;  of  a 
strong  smell  and  bitter  taste ;  as  Tree  from  leaves  as  possible , 
and  care  should  be  taken,  by  rubbing  it  between  the  finger 
and  thumb,  that  there  is  no  roughness  or  grittiness.  Tbit 
which  is  soft  should  be  rejected.'  In  Sumatra  the  opi-r-i 
prepared  for  smoking  is  frequently  adulterated  with  pice- 
sugar,  and  crude  opium  with  the  fruit  of  the  pisan^,  *  r 
plantain. 

The  East  India  opium  is  exported  in  chests*  of  150  lbs. 
each,  lined  with  hides.  The  principal  market  is  China;  hut 
it  is  also  in  demand  in  all  Eastern  countries,  |he  Mi~»? 
Peninsula,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  other  islands  ■  f 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  In  1821,  of  the  total  quanta 
exported  from  Calcutta,  three-fourths  were  for  Chin*  s  r  d 
Macao,  a  fifth  for  Penang,  and  between  a  seventh  and  *a 
eighth  for  Java.  Mr.  Crawfurd  states  (Indian  Archij.el*kz  <» 
vol.  ii.,  p.  520)  that  in  the  islands  opium  sold  at  an  adt^.c* 
upon  the  monopoly  price  of  Bengal  of  168  per  cent..  *rii 
upon  the  first  cost  of  3025  per  cent.  It  is  a  lawful  Xr^it 
throughout  all  the  islands,  but  the  article  pays  a  heavy  du"v 
In  Java  the  native  princes  monopolise  the  sale,  and  farm  :. 
to  the  European  government.  In  1820  the  eonsumpt.  . 
of  the  island  was  about  550  chests,  but  varied  with  u. 
annual  price.  Previous  to  1811,  under  the  Dutch  r> 
vernment,  the  annual  consumption  varied  from  buc  *• 
1200  chests;  but  while  Java  was  in  our  possession,  N: 
Stamford  Raffles  fixed  it  at  300  chests,  without  exeiting  a<n 
disturbance  or  creating  an  illicit  trade.  The  opium  tra.1*  a 
farmed  in  Sumatra.  In  Siam  opium  is  a  prohibited  axle* 
and  in  a  commercial  treaty  which  the  Siamese  entered  u  t 
with  the  East  India  Company  in  1833,  it  is  declared  lul  . 
to  be  seized  and  destroyed  whenever  found. 

Mr.  Davis  states  ('  China,'  vol.  ii.,  n.  453)  that  an  en- 
grossing taste  for  opium  pervades  all  classes  in  China,  &  ^ 
that  it  has  spread  with  astonishing  rapidity.    From  t  j. 
superior  classes,  who  were  the  first  to  practise  iU  i.< 
habit  of  opium  smoking  has  descended  and  become  getxnl 
'Worthless  subordinates  in  offices  and  nefarious   trade  > 
first  introduced  the  abuse ;  young  persons  of  family,  weelu.t 
citizens,  and  merchants  adopted  the  custom ;  until  at  la»t .: 
reached  the  common  people.    I  have  learned  on  inqmn, 
from  scholars  and  official  persons,  that  opium  smokers  »* 
in  all  the  provinces,  but  tue  larger  proportion  of  them  t  * 
to  be  found  in  the  government  offices;  and  that  it  would  fc.- 
a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  there  are  not  smokers  anions  • 
ranks  of  civil  and  military  officers  below  the  station  oi  pr- 
vincial  governors  and  their  deputies.'    (Memorial  to  tr 
Emperor,  from  one  of  the  Chinese  Censors.)    Mr.  Gutx-f 
(•Journal  of  Three  Voyages,'  p.  61)  says  of  the  Ch;r:ti 
sailors,  that  most  of  them  are  smokers  of  opium,  and  t!  a 
when  the  weather  is  rough,  and  more  than  ordinary  tn«f 
tion  is  required  from  them,  they  turn  in  and  inWn'. 
themselves  with  this  drug ;  and  on  shore  they  indub*  .- 
smoking  it  until  all  their  wages  are  squandered.  The  dr^ 
is  prepared  for  smoking  by  being  boiled  or  seethed  to  «tf* 
rate  the  resinous  parts,  and  the  remainder  is  made  up  .i  - 
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police,  influenced  by  the  people  in  the  public  offices,  become 
the  secret  purchasers  of  opium,  instead  of  labouring  for  its 
suppression ;  and  thus  all  interdicts  and  regulations  become 
▼am.'  In  1833  the  emperor  was  induced  to  issue  some 
fresh  regulations  for  checking  the  introduction  of  opium, 
awarding  punishments  of  various  kinds  to  the  different 
classes  of  offenders.  '  Let  the  buyers  and  smokers  of  opium 
be  punished  with  one  hundred  blows,  and  pilloried  for  two 
months.  Then  let  them  declare  the  seller's  name;  and,  in 
default  of  this  declaration,  let  the  smoker  be  punished,  as 
an  accomplice  of  the  seller,  with  a  hundred  blows  and  three 
years'  imprisonment.  Let  mandarins  and  their  dependents 
who  buy  and  smoke  opium  be  punished  one  degree  more 
severely  than  others ;  and  .let  governors  and  lieutenant- 
governors  of  provinces,  as  well  as  the  magistrates  of  sub- 
ordinate districts,  be  required  to  give  security  that  there  are 
no  opium  smokers  in  their  respective  departments.  Let  a 
joint  memorial  be  sent  in  at  the  close  of  every  year,  repre- 
senting the  conduct  of  those  officers  who  have  connived  at 
the  practice.'  From  a  communication  in  the  'Colonial 
Gazette,'  No.  39,  and  also  from  a  pamphlet  published  by 
an  American  merchant  at  Canton,  it  appears  probable  that 
the  Chinese  government  is  less  alarmed  about  the  introduc- 
tion of  opium,  than  at  the  drain  of  bullion  which  the  opium 
trade  occasions.  Formerly  the  produce  of  China  was  paid 
for  in  silver,  but  opium  has  so  successfully  served  the  pur- 
pose as  a  medium  of  commercial  exchange,  that  it  has  been 
less  necessary  to  employ  coin  or  bullion.  The  opium  trade 
has  thus  been  the  means  of  draining  China  of  the  precious 
metals ;  and  this  process  has  been  going  on  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  until  their  price  has  risen.  The  Chinese  do 
not  regard  gold  and  silver  as  signs  of  wealth  merely,  but  as 
wealth  itself,  and  in  many  of  their  public  documents  re- 
lating to  the  opium  trade  the  export  of  silver  is  also  no- 
ticed ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  which  is 
considered  the  paramount  grievance.  In  1836  an  officer  of 
the  Chinese  government  proposed  that  opium  should  be  ren- 
dered a  legitimate  article  of  commerce,  and  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  poppy  should  be  permitted.  Extraordinary  as  it  may 
appear,  the  poppy  is  cultivated  in  China  through  the  con- 
nivance of  the  local  functionaries,  who  are  the  most  corrupt 
officials  in  the  world.  The  cultivation  is]  carried  on  in  at 
least  six  different  provinces  in  opposite  extremities  of  the 
empire,  and  in  one  of  these  provinces  the  quantity  of  opium 
prepared  annually  amounts,  it  is  said,  to  several  thousand 
chests,  that  is,  about  as  much  as  was  imported  into  the 
whole  of  China  forty  years  ago ;  and,  adding  the  Quantity 
prepared  in  the  other  five  provinces,  the  growth  of  Chinese 
opium  is  already  considerable;  and  it  will  be  very  power- 
fully stimulated  by  recent  circumstances  connected  with 
the  supply  of  the  foreign  article. 

In  March,  1839,  the  Chinese  authorities  appear  to  have 
taken  active  steps  with  a  view  of  putting  a  Btop  to  opium 
smuggling,  by  seizing  a  number  of  British  merchants,  and 
retaining  them  in  custody  until  the  stock  of  opium  on  band 
belonging  to 'all  foreigners  was  delivered  into  their  hands. 
On  the  recommendation  of  Captain  Elliot,  the  superintendent 
of  the  British  trade  at  Canton,  20,283  chests  of  opium, 
worth  nearly  3,000,000/.  sterling,  were  delivered  to  the 
Chinese  authorities.  The  whole  of  the  opium  was  sub- 
sequently destroyed  by  the  Chinese,  foreigners  being 
invited  to  witness  the  operation.  Three  vats,  175  feet  by 
75,  were  prepared,  and  each  chest  being  re-weighed  and 
broken  up  in  the  presence  of  superior  officers,  the  contents 
were  thrown  into  the  vats.  The  destruction  was  partly 
effected  by  salt  and  lime,  and  a  large  number  of  men  were 
employed  from  day  to  day  with  long  rakes  in  macerating 
the  opium  until  it  had  become  a  fetid  mud,  when  sluices 
were  opened  which  communicated  with  the  river,  and  the 
whole  was  washed  away.  The  spot  where  this  operation 
took  place  was  well  guarded,  the  workmen  were  ticketed, 
and  the  Chinese  government,  in  the  destruction  of  the 
drug  at  least,  acted  with  perfect  sincerity.  About  300 
chests  per  day  were  destroyed.  The  merchants  then  re- 
tired to  Macao,  but  after  a  residence  of  three  months  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Chinese  on  the  27th  of  August,  in  con- 
sequence of  Captain  Elliot's  refusal  to  give  up  for  punish- 
ment a  seaman  (whose  name  could  not  be  discovered) 
barged  with  killing  a  Chinese  in  a  brawl.  They  retired 
l  board  the  English  merchantmen  at  Hong-Kong,  but  the 
set  being  in  want  of  provisions,  Captain  Elliot,  on  the  4th 
r  September,  attempted  to  procure  a  supply  from  the  na- 
.ves,  but  was  opposed  by  three  Chinese  war-junks,  and  e 
jonflict  ensued  in,  which  metal  Europeans  were  wounded 


and  some  Chinese  killed*  A  fresh  attack,  which  was  t» 
have  taken  place  at  day-break  on  the  5th,  was  counter- 
manded by  Captain  Elliot.  This  affair  has  complicated 
still  more  our  commercial  relations  with  the  Chinese.  Th* 
receipts  which  Captain  Elliot  gave  to  the  British  mer- 
chants, on  behalf  of  the  English  government,  promising 
indemnity  for  the  sacrifice  of  their  property,  have  btra 
offered  as  *  opium  scrip'  in  the  markets  of  Calcutta,  Ma- 
dras, and  Bombay,  and  have  also  been  remitted  to  Loud  a 
for  negotiation.  Captain  Elliot  holds  his  appointment 
under  the  3  &  4  William  IV.,  c.  93,  passed  for  '  regu- 
lating the  trade  to  China  and  India.'  This  act  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  a  British  authority  in  ttv 
dominions  of  the  emperor  of  China,  and  invests  the  aupex- 
intendent  with  many  important  powers  relating  to  the  trade. 
The  decision  of  the  English  government  in  reference  u 
this  subject,  whether  it  will  honour  CapU  Elliot's  opium 
drafts  or  what  steps  it  may  order  to  be  taken  in  Chu-i, 
are  at  this  moment  (January,  1840)  unknown  in  Engiii.-i 
A  communication  was  seut  in  November,  1839,  by  ti<. 
Foreign  Office  to  the  East  India  and  China  Association. ju 
reply  to  an  address  from  that  body,  from  which  it  appea/i 
that  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  Captain  Elliot*  jr .- 
ceedings,  so  tar  as  they  were  then  known,  were  approve*;  <r 
by  the  government ;  but  in  a  second  communication,  cUu  : 
on  the  following  day  (November  28th,  1839),  thesecreUf* 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs  declined  notifying  (he  intern*  .-.  v 
of  the  British  government  in  reference  to  a  block*!**  • 
the  Chinese  ports.  In  the  Queen's  speech  on  the  opening  ( 
parliament,  January  16,  1840,  the  state  of  the  British  in- 
terests in  China  was  alluded  to  in  the  following  term- ;— 
\  Events  have  happened  in  China  which  have  occasion*!  *., 
interruption  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  my  sub,t .  i 
with  that  country.  I  have  given,  and  shall  continue  :> 
give,  the  most  serious  attention  to  a  matter  so  deeplv  affix- 
ing the  interests  of  my  subjects  and  the  dignity* of  r-i 
crown.'  In  the  meantime  the  government  sales  of  op.-i* 
at  Calcutta  are  not  discontinued,  and  18,532  chests  arc  .. . 
vertised  to  take  place  in  the  agencies  of  Bahar  and  Beiux..-, 
from  January  to  June,  1840.  The  general  belief  is,  ibai  k 
will  not  be  possible  under  any  plan,  however  rigoroo>,  : . 
check  the  smuggling  of  opium  into  China* 

I.    An  account  of  the  quantity  of  Opium  imported,  expo:  r  < 
and  cleared  for  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Cleared  for  Consumption. 
Yean.  lb». 

1820  (duty  9*.)   16,169 


Cleared  for  Coasaskptfc  *•„ 


1821 
1822 
1823 

1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 


18,080 
18,391 
20,985 
22,752 
20,582 
28,329 
17,322 


Yean. 

1830 
1831 

1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 


22.654 
25,937 
30,iin 
3£.4<s; 
28.467 
31,247 


1828  (duty  4*.)  20,680 

1829  .         23,970 


1836  (duty  1*.)*  38.941 
1«37  .  37,4-7 

1838  #  30,435 


Average  Annual  Quantities  at  various  periods,  «eb  t 
inclusive  *-*• 


M 


Imported. 

lbs. 

13,068 

1820  to  1827  (United  Kingdom)  71^14 
1829  to  1834  (ditlor  81.858 


Ex 


Vrom  17S6  to  1793  (Great  Britain) 
.,     1793  to  1801         (ditto) 


1ST 

2.037 
2.79* 

40,843 
M.86S 


Roa 


1*.  vt 

•   ■—  « 
9).  ■   ! 
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II.— Consumption  and  Value  of  Indian  Opium  in  Ch.ro. 

Pataa  and 


From  April  1 
to  March  3L 

1816-17 

1821-22 

1826-7 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 


Baaarea. 
Chacte. 

2610 

2910 

3661 

5134 

0965 

7143 

6660 

5960 

8267 


Malira. 
Chaste. 

600 

1,718 

6,308 

4,401 

7,771 

6,857 

12,100 
8,265 

15,403 


'    Total 
Cham. 

3210 

4628 

9,969 

9,535 

13,!32 

14,000 

18>760 

14,225 

23,670 


Total  Val-- 


3,657,1*1 

8,314,6'  a 
9,6KV0-» 
10,4^<,\» 
12,533,115 
12.057,1.7 
12»904,.iJ 

15,332.:..' 


Average  annual  number  of  chest*  of  Patna  and  £cV-  « 
and  Malwa,  from  1816  to  1823,  4455;  from  1824  to  IsJi 

Average  price  per  chest— From  18)6  to  1823.  Patna  ar 
Benares,  1446  dollars;  Malwa,  1073  dollar*,     From  1**4  •" 
1831,  Patna  and  Benares,  965  dollars;  Malwa*  862  fohLs. 

Range  of  Prices  from  1816  to  1832— P*tna  aod 


somewhat  differ*  from  that  of  the  southern  provinces,  and 
the  peasants  use  wooden  shoe*.     (Mifiano ;  La  Clede,  Hi»- 
toire  (Mnbrale  d»  Portugal,  vol.  it  ;  Link's  Travel*.} 
OPOSSUM.    The  term  Opostums  is  generally  used  to 


„  association  with  Paltrothcrium,  Anoploiherium,  and 
other  extinct  pachydermatous  quadrupeds,  in  proved  by  the 
fossil  remains  in  the  Paris  basin  (Eocene  of  Lyell). 

The  dentition  of  these  scanaorial  Marsupials  bears  more 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Bandicoot*  {Peramelej)  than  to 
that  of  the  Datyuri,  if  the  structure  of  the  molar  teeth  be 
excepted. 

The  whole  of  this  subfamily  have  the  inner  toe  of  the 
hind  foot  converted  into  a  thumb,  destitute  however  of  a 
claw,  and  this  development  is  apparent  in  nearly  all  the 
species  which  have  a  scaly  prehensile  tail.  ProfessorOwen 
remarks  that  in  some  of  the  smaller  Opoisum*  the  subab- 
dorninal  leguraentary  folds  are  rudimental,  or  merely  serve 
to  conceal  the  nipples, and  are  not  developed  into  a  pouch; 
and  in  these  the  young  adhere  to  the  mother  by  entwineiug 
their  little  prehensile  tails  around  hers,  and  clinging  to  the 
fur  of  her  back;  whence  the  specific  name  donigera,  ap- 

Slied  to  one  of  the  species.  He  further  observes  that 
iw  facts  would  be  more  interesting  in  the  history  of  the 
Maraupialia  than  the  condition  of  the  new-born  young,  and 
their  degree  and  mode  of  uterine  development  in  these 
Opossums.  Since  the  Marsupial  bones  serve  not,  as  is 
usually  described,  to  support  a  pouch,  but  to  aid  in  the 
function  of  the  mammary  glands  and  testes,  they  are,  he 
adds,  of  course  present  in  the  skeleton  of  these  small  pouch- 
less  Opossums,  as  in  the  more  typical  Marsupials.  (Pro- 
fessor Owen's  interesting  paper  On  the  Clatiification  of  the 
Martupialta,  in  Zool.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.,  part  iv.  J  and  (he  article 
Ma  Its  u  pi  alia.) 


(From  It*  ipecunaa  is  the  BrltUb  Uuuum,} 

OPPELN  is  one  of  the  four  governments  of  the  Prussian 
province  of  Silesia,  and  comprise*  the  greater  part  of  what 
was  formerly  called  Upper  or  Higher  Silesia,  from  its 
almost  wholly  consisting  of  hills  and  mountains.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  government  of  Breslau, 
on  the  east  by  the  kingdom  of  Poland  and  the  republic  of 
Cracow,  on  tie  south-east  by  Galicia,  and  on  the  south 
and  south-west  by  Austrian  Silesia.  Its  area  is  5000  square 
miles,  and  it  is  divided  into  ten  circles.  It  has  extensive 
forests  of  fine  timber,  and  abounds  in  valuable  minerals. 
This  part  of  the  province  is  less  fertile  and  much  colder  than 
Lower  Silesia.  The  snow  falls  early  and  lies  late,  so  that 
the  inhabitant*  are  obliged  to  use  snow-shuts  and  sledgus. 
The  old  Sclavonic  dialect,  still  in  use  in  some  parts  of  the 
province,  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  these  mountains. 


ft  O  P  P 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  preponderates  more  tlvi:     - 
any  other  part  of  Silesia.    Of  a  population  of  740.ui.u,  . 
a  fifteenth  part  are  Protestants. 

There  are  some  manufactures  in  the  government ,  ar  '  , 
considerable  export  tredo  in   the  natural   product!  o! 
country  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Oder,  which  li.ii.:- 
the  country  in  its  whole  extent. 

OPPELN,  the  capital  of  the   government,   i*   •,::..:. i . 
in  SO"  36'   N.  1st.   and  in  1 7"  bV   E.   long.       It    ,-   . 
walled  town  with  (bur  gates,  and  is  situated  on  the  i  > 
in  which  there  is  an  island  called  Pascheke,  which  u  . 
out  like   a  park,  and  contains   some   dwell ing-hoiw--, 
coffee-house,  and  a  bathing-house.    The  island  is  coin..-.  ■ 
with  the  left  bank  by  the  great  bridge,  and  with  tin.-  ' 
by  two  bridges  over  an  arm  of  the  Oder.     The   r 
buildings  are  not  remarkable.     There  are  several  chu     . 
a  synagogue,  a  gymnasium,  a  town-hall,  some  icL.i  I  -.  - 
hospital,  and  other  charitable  institutions.    The  popu.  < 
according  to  the  latest  census  (to  1st  January.   1-j'v 
6821.   Besides  tanneries  and  manufactories  of  earthen  >> 
there  are  manufactures  of  linen,  tape,  and  leather.      1 
town  has  a  good  trade  in  timber,  zinc,  lead, calamine,  L  ■ 
ware,  leather,  woollen  cloths,  and  Hungary  wine;. 

(Miiller's  Handbuch,  1836;  Fischer's  Hand&ucA  .'■ 
Sehlesien,  1817;  K&tseVa  Handbuch;  Preutsitch»  S>  ■ 
Zeitung,  1 839,  which  gives  tha  latest  official  return*  •  ■: 
population.) 

OPPENHEIM  is  the  capital  of  a  district  of  20  par  -' 
with  13,000  inhabitants,  on  a  steep  declivity  on  It,-'  . 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse  Darro-:  . 
on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Bauconia.  The  inhabitants.  . 
in  number,  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  by  th?  K!< 
Oppenheim  has  one  Roman  Catholic  and  one  Pmu- 
church,  four  hospitals,  and  a  Protestant  consistory.  1 
town  was  formerly  a  free  imperial  city,  and  a  diet  wis  1. 
in  it  in  1076.  It  was  a  place  of  some  celebrity  in  tlieTL: 
Yeara'  War,  when  it  was  almost  destroyed  by  Gui:i 
Adolphus,  and  afterwards  in  16B9  by  the  French  t,.. 
Melac.  The  beautiful  cathedral  of  St.  Catherine,  a  ra  , 
ment  of  German  architecture  of  the  thirteenth  century,  » 
an  imitation  on  a  smaller  scale  of  the  cathedral  of  l'< .  . 
still  lies  partly  in  ruins.  Theruins  ofLandscronenbt.rF'  . 
the  Swedish  pillar  are  worthy  of  notice.  In  ihevir.m-- 
Oppenheim  is  the  romantic  Nierstein,  called  by  the  R-a.. 
Neri,  famous  for  its  wine;  and  in  the  celebrated  Worn. . . 
(which  may  be  translated  the  Vale  of  Delight)  is  tl-<  - 
called  Sironabad,  which  was  known  to  the  Roman*,  sr.;  . 
been  again  in  use  since  1803. 

OPl'IAN  ('Oinriat'dc),  an  eminent  grammarian  aii-i 
of  Cilicia  (Hieronymus,  in  Ezek.,  47 ;   Allien.,  />-: 
lib.  i.,  p.  13  h.,  ed.  Cosaub.),  two  of  whose  woriii  an 
extant  under  the  titles  'Cynegetica'and  '  Haheuiica-'    :. 
father's  name  was  Agesilaus,  and  his  mother's  Zit, 
but  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth  authority  tre  ■ 
quite  agreed.  Sy  ocellus (Chronogr.,  p.  352,  353)  and  J...- 
(in  CAronic.)  place  him  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurel...-  .> 
toninus;  but  Soiomeu  (Prof at  ad  Hist.  Ercles.x  $■>■■'■ -- 
voce  'Or Tint-it)  and  others  slate  him  to  have  lived   . 
time  of  Severus;   and  though  Oppian  in  both    bi*  j- 
(Halieut.,  lib.  i.,  v.  3 ;   and  lib.  iv.,  v.  5  ;   Cynegtt,  l.b 
3)  addresses  the  emperor  by  the  name  'Anioninu*.    . 
probable  that  Caracalla  is  meant,   as  this  appellate  •-   • 
conferred  upon  him  when  he  was  associated  with  hi*  IT. 
in  the  empire,  a.d.  19S  (Hcrodian,  lib.  hi.,  cap.  lux  »-■■ 
the  name  by  which  he  is  commonly  designated  bj  the  . 
tient   historians,    Herodian,   Dion  Cass  i  us,    &e.      A- 
his  birth-place,  Suidas  supposes  it  to  have  been  Curt   - 
but  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Greek  life  of  Oppi- 
most  other  authorities  say  that  he  was  born  at  Auas.i 
city  which  also  gave  birth  to  Dioscorides.    Step  has  Bi . . 
in  voce  'AvoJnpM.)    Indeed  Oppian  himself  wmi  tar*' 
the  assertion  of  Suidas,  for  in  the  third  book  of  the  "II. 
tics,'  v.  201,   sq.,  he  distinguishes  his  fellow-coun;:-i. 
ftom  their  neighbours  the  Corycians.     His  rather  a; 
to  have  been  a  person  of  some  consideration  in  Lis 
city,   for  he  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Mtbij  i; 
Hadriatic  by  Severus,  fur  suffering  himself  to  lie  «>  t:  ■. 
engrossed  by  his  philosophical  studies  as  to  neglect  .- 
in  person  along  with  his  fellow-citizens  to  pay  his  r.- 


in  his  exile  by  his  son  Oppian,  who  had  enjoyed  ttu  .  .• 
lage  of  an  excellent  education  under  the  itincriniccl. 


1 
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tioned  above.  Schneider  published  some  addenda  to  this 
addition  in  his  Analecta  Critica,  8vo.,  Francof.,  1777 ;  Fas- 
cic.  i.,  p.  31,  sq. 
OPPOSITION.  [Conjunction  and  Opposition.] 
OPTICS  is  that  branch  of  physical  science  which  ex- 
plains the  formation  of  images,  as  depending  on  the  known 
laws  by  which  the  modifications  of  light  are  governed. 
[Light.]  These  images  are  formed  either  by  polished 
reflecting  surfaces  or  by  transparent  refracting  media.  In 
the  former  case  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  are 
equal ;  in  the  latter  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  refraction  are  in  a  constant  ratio  for  one  and  the  same 
medium.  The  position  and  magnitude  of  the  image  of  an 
object  is  easily  ascertained,  when  we  have  previously  ascer- 
tained the  position  of  the  image  of  a  point,  in  reference  to 
the  position  of  the  point  itself  and  of  the  reflecting  or 
refracting  instrument ;  in  other  words,  when  we  have  found 
the  relation  between  the  conjugate  foci,  so  called  because 
it  universally  holds  in  optics,  that  whichever  focus  be  con- 
sidered the  object,  the  other  will  be  the  image.  The  prin- 
cipal focus  of  an  instrument  is  that  to  or  from  which  a  pencil 
of  parallel  rays  falling  perpendicularly  (or  nearly  so)  on  the 
instrument  is  made  to  converge  or  diverge  after  reflexion 
or  refraction.  In  a  plane  mirror  the  conjugate  foci  are 
similarly  situated  at  opposite  sides  of  the  mirror  [Light]; 
consequently  in  this  instance  the  instrument  has  no  princi- 
pal focus.  Generally  the  distance  of  the  principal  focus 
from  the  instrument  is  called  the  focal  length  of  that  in- 
strument, whether  a  reflector  or  a  refractor.  Since  con- 
jugate foci  are  mutually  such,  it  follows  that  rays  proceed- 
ing from  the  principal  focus  will,  after  reflexion  or  refrac- 
tion, emerge  in  a  parallel  pencil.  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
the  relations  existing  between  the  conjugate  foci  of  spherical 
reflectors,  observing  that  the  axis  of  the  instrument  is  the 
right  line  containing  the  centre  of  the  spherical  surface 
and  the  conjugate  foci.  The  rays  under  consideration  are 
those  which  are  directed  nearly  along  the  axis,  and  which 
therefore  fail  exceedingly  nearly  perpendicularly  on  the 
reflector. 


Let  DBE  represent  the  section  of  a  spherical  reflector 
made  by  a  plane  passing  through  its  axis,  C  its  centre,  A 
the  focus  of  incident  rays,  AD  an  incident  ray,  ADC  is  the 
angle  of  incidence ;  make  the  angle  aDC= ADC,  then  aDC 
is  the  angle  of  reflection,  and  if  the  point  of  incidence  D 
were  infinitely  near  to  the  point  B  in  the  axis,  then  all  the 
reflected  rays  of  which  the  incidence  was  nearly  perpendi- 
dicular  would  converge  to  a,  the  latter  would  then  be  the 
focus  conjugate  to  A,  for  if  rays  diverged  from  a  they  would 
after  reflexion  evidently  converse  to  A. 

Now  if  a  straight  line  as  CD  bisect  an  angle  of  a  triangle, 
as  the  angle  A  Da,  it  will  divide  the  base  into  segments 
AC,  Ca  proportional  to  the  adjacent  sides  AD,  Da  (Euc, 
book  vi.),  that  is,  AC :  Ca  : :  AD :  Da,  but  when  D  is  in- 
finitely near  to  B  we  may  write  AB  and  Ba  instead  of  AD 
and  Da,  in  which  case  we  should  have  AC  :  Ca  : :  AB :  Ba. 
Let  AB  =  A,  aB  =  A',  and  the  radius  CB  =  r ;  then  AC  = 
A— r;  Ca=r— A';  whence  A— r:  r— A'::  A:  A',  or  A' (A— r) 
=A  (r— A');  therefore  2AA'=r  (A-fA')f  which  may  be  also 
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written  in  the  form  -+  -j=-.    We  should  have  precisely 

A    A'    r  r  j 

the  same  investigation  if  we  had  supposed  rays  as  ED  to 
fall  on  the  convex  side  converging  to  a  focus  A ;  but  being 
reflected  in  the  direction  D*,  they  would  appear  to  diverge 
from  the  conjugate  focus  a:  hence  the  above  formula 
applies  to  two  cases,  viz.  when  diverging  rays  fall  on  the 
concave  surface,  or  converging  rays  on  the  convex  surface, 
r  a  spherical  reflector. 


Example  1. — A  candle  is  placed  before  a  concave  spf  u- 
lum  at  a  distance  of  3  feet  from  it:  what  will  be  the  <i*- 
tance  of  its  image  from  the  same,  the  radius  of  the  speculuo. 
being  2  feet? 

Here,  we  have  given  A=3  feet,  r=2  feet,  and  to  find  2* 

we  substitute  these  numbers  in  the  general  formula  -  + 

12  112  1        ' 

-  s=  -  which  thus  becomes  — | — .=  -  =  1 ;  whence  -  =- 
A'      r  3     A'      2  A' 

and  therefore  A'=-=  1}  foot;  the  image  will  consequent !i 

be  1  foot  6  inches  in  front  of  the  speculum. 

It  being  sometimes  convenient  to  measure  the  distance 

of  the  foci  from  the  centre  instead  of  the  surface  of  t!e 

speculum,  it  is  easy  to  find  a  proper  formula  from  the  j  n.- 

portion  we  have  established,  viz.  AC  :  Ca  : :  AB  :  Ba.     Lr : 

AC=p,  Ca=p';  then  AB  =  r+p,  aB=r— p\  whence  pip': 

r+p  :  r— p',  or  p  (r— p')  =p'  ir+p)  ^therefore  r  ip— p\  = 
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2pp' consequently-, —  =  -;    thus  in  the  example  gnett 

Jr         r 

above  we  find  (since  p=l  and  r=2)  -y— 1=1, or-  =:. 

9  9 

therefore  p'=-,  which  is  agreeable  with  the  former  res:;!'. 

When  the  incident  rays  proceed  from  a  point  exceedinffW 
distant  (as  the  sun,  for  instance)  then  A  being  very  great   - 

will  be  exceedingly  small  and  may  be  rejected,  in  vh.u 

12  r 

case  we  have  — ■,=-  or  A'=r — ,  that  is,  parallel  incident  rat  • 
A'    r  2  •  »*" 

are  made  after  reflexion  to  converge  to  F,  the  middle  pu.:  *. 

of  the  radius  CB.     Hence  the  focal  length  of  a  spheric  ju 

speculum  is  one  half  that  of  its  radius. 

In  examining  the  formula  for  the  positions  of  the  ooo- 
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jugate  foci,  viz ( — r= —  we  find  that  when  A=r  we  al*. 

must  have  A'=r ;  hence  when  the  focus  A  is  at  C  the  centr* . 
the  conjugate  focus  a  will  be  at  the  same  point.  If  A  mt»T.< 
to  the  left  of  C  (in  the  fig.)  A  being  then  greater  than  '. 

Ill 

—  is  less  than  —  and  therefore  — -f  must  be  greater  than  - 
A  r  A'  °  r 

or  A'  is  less  than  r,  and  as  A  increases  to  greater  magnitude*. 
A'  accordingly  diminishes,  until  A  becomes  infinite,  nb*~* 

A'  as  we  have  seen  becomes  — :  hence  whilst  A  moves  en 

2 

the  left  indefinitely  from  C,  the  other  focus  moves  on  ths 

right  from  C  as  far  as  the  principal  focus  F. 

With  respect  to  the  images  formed  by  concave  specuV. 

Tet  AG  represent  a  small  object  at  A ;  join  GC,  then  GL  L 

will  be  the  axis  of  the  speculum  when  G  is  considered  thv 

focus  of  incident  rays,  and  its  conjugate  focus  r  can  br 


the 


found  by  the  preceding  formula ;  hence  ag  will  be  me  imajpe 
if  AG,  its  position  is  evidently  inverted,  and  by  similar  rr.- 
angles,  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  image  ag  are  to  thos? 
of  the  object  AG  as  Cg :  CG  or  as  p' :  p.    Now  the  formula 

—7 = —  gives  —  =  — — ;  hence  the  image  (in  respec : 

p'      P       r  p      2p+r 

to  linear  dimensions)  is  less  than  the  object  in  the  rat.o  >  * 
r  :  2p+r  (or  since  p=A— r)  as  r  :  2A— r;  on  the  contra?. 
if  the  object  be  placed  between  the  centre  and  priors  (.Li 
focus,  as  at  ag,  then  AG  would  become  the  image,  t  r 


AG :  ag :  •  p :  o' ;  but 


P  _ 


r-2p     2A'-r' 


therefore  AG 


a'g : :  r :  2 A' — r ;  which  shows  that  the  image  is  then  great*  r 
than  the  object,  or  magnified.  From  the  principles  of  ge»j- 
metry  it  follows  that  the  surfaces  of  the  image  and  objer: 
are  as  the  squares  of  the  linear  dimensions,  and  the  appsxen: 
volume,  or  bulk,  aB  their  cubes. 

Example  2. — An  object  is  placed  at  a  distance  of  1 2  fc» : 
in  the  axis  of  a  concave  speculum  of  two  feet  radius:  x  • 
find  how  much  it  will  appear  diminished  in  its  imacv. 
with  respect  to  its  linear,  superficial,  and  solid  dimensions. 
Here  r=2,  A=12,  2 A— r  =  22;  therefore 

for  linear  dimensions  Image  :  Object : :  2  :  $2, 

that  is  : :  1  :  11; 
for  superficial  do.  the  ratio  is  as  1  :  121,  and  for  apparent 

balk  it  is  as  1  :  1331. 
Heat  being  capable  of  reflection,  like  light,  the  rajs  of  iLc 


may  be  collected  by  a  concave  speculum  in  it*  principal 
is  lot  binning- point)  F. 

a.lu)  [ile  3.     To  Bod  bow  much  an  object  will  bo  magnified 
he  same  speculum,  when  placed  1  foot  6  inches  in  front 

kre  i'=lj,  r=2,  2A'— r=l ;  therefore  in  linear  di- 
mensions the  ratio  is  as  3  :  1 ; 

in  superficial  as  4  :  1 ; 

and  in  cubical  as  8  :  I. 
et  us  next  consider  the  relation  between  the  conjugate 
when  diverging  rays  fall  on  a  convex  spherical  specu- 
.  winch  will  also  be  the  relation  when  converging  rays 
on  a  concave  speculum  as  will  be  evident  by  inspection 
ii'  llgura  (Jig.  2).  Employing  the  same  letters  with  the 
ram  as  before,  C  will  be  the  centre,  A  the  focus  of  in- 
ii  rays,  a  of  rellecled  rays,  &c. 


M  AD  be  an  incident  ray  near  the  axis  AC,  join  CD 
i  produce  to  c;  make  the  angle  of  reflexion  cDe  equal  to 
,  ■  ani;le   of  incidence  ADc,   and   produce   ihe  reflected 

■  l)"io  meet  the  axis  in  a;  (hen  when  D  is  infinitely  near 
!  1 i«  the  focus  conjugate  to  A.    The  same  figure  would 

ilU  apply  if  we  had  supposed  rays  ED  converging  to  A 
I  ill"  on   ihe  concave  surlace,  for  since  the  angles  AD', 

■  .  ..DC,  CDE  ore  all  equal.  Da  would  then  be  the  actual 
.  cluil  ray  and  therefore  a  would  be  yet  the  focus  eon- 
.  He  lo  A-     Now  since  the  exiernal  angle  aDE  of  the 

;  line  DC,  it  follows 
i  AD:  Do  (and  D 
p  posed  infinitely  near  to  B  in  order  that  the  rays 
,   lie  incident  nearly  perpendicularly)  ::  AB  r  Bn.    Let 
.=  X  ,iB  =  A',  CB  =  r,  CA=p,  Ca=p',  then  we  have 
p  :  !>'  : :  A  :  A',  or  r+A  i  r— A    :  A  :  A',  hence 
A'(r+A)=A(r-A'), 
.i-r.ii-e  2AA'=r{A-A')  whence  -ij— *  =-*-.     Again 
Miine  proportion  p  :  p' ::  A  :  A'  may  be  written  p  :  a' :: 
.,  ;  r—f';  hence  p(r—/>'J=p'(p—r)  thereforerlp-fp  )  = 

.„,„,„„, -L+W- 

P       P        r 
!'  uc  suppose  p=r,  we  find  p'=r,  which  shows  that  the 
;  -in:  to  filter  at  B,  and  as  p  increases,  p'  diminishes,  until 
minus  infinite,  when  p'= — ,  showing  that  a  will  then 

',  the  principal  focus  F.     Hence,  in  general,  the  princi- 

'     i  move  in  contrary  directions,  and  meet  both  at  the 

.iid   circumference.     In  the  formula  just  gii 


■ii  that  point  (F)  and  the  eenli 
;  Ii  respect  to  images,  if  AG  be  the  object  and  g  the 
<-->ti  jugate  toGi  then  a?  will  be  the  image  of  AG;  and 
,  »flv,   if  "g  bo  the  object,  AG  will  be  the  image,  and 

|.i'.>'inirlion  may  be  easily  ealculotcd,  for  AG  :  as  '■ ; 
(_  >.  that  is,  as  p  :  p',  or  as  A  :  A',  which  we  have  seen 

-n.ipio  4. — In  the  concave  speculum  of  two-foot  radius, 

.  ct   is   placed  within  6  inches  of  its  interior  surface: 

lt  will  the  image  appear  at  the  back  of  the  speculum 

,  ,iv  much  will  it  seem  enlarged' 


r==  2  foot,  A'= —  foot,  and  si 


1 


—  =  1,  therefore  A  =  1.  or  the  image  will  appear  t 


foot  behind  the  convex  aide  and  will  be  enlarged  in  linear 
dimensions  as  A  to  A',  that  is,  as  2  to  1 ;  in  surface  4 : 1 ;  id 
volume  S  to  I. 

Example  5.— An  object  is  placed  10  feet  distance  from  a 
convex  speculum  of  3  feet  radius;  find  toe  position  and 
magnitude  of  its  image. 

Herer=3,  A=10,  therefore—- — —=_-,  whence - 


10 


A' 


therefore  A'=  1—7  feel,  or  1  foot  3  inches,  6  ports  nearly. 


Image  : :  A :  A'      10  :  — ,  that  is  as  23  :  3 :  the  surfaces  na 

°  S3 

529  i  9,  &c.  Thus  the  reader  with  only  a  moderate  know- 
ledge of  simple  equations  will  be  able  to  solve  all  questions 
relative  to  the  images  of  objects  formed  by  spherical  specula, 
concave  or  convex.  The  images  in  the  last  two  examples 
are  erect.  Generally  the  image  will  be  erect  or  inverted 
according  as  one  of  the  conjugal e  foci  is  between  the  princi- 
pal focus  and  surface,  or  between  that  point  and  Ihe  centre ; 
for  it  is  easily  seen  that  in  every  case  one  of  the  foci  is  in 
some  part  of  the  radius  between  the  centre  and  surface. 

In  the  preceding  ealculations,  we  have  confined  ourselves 
to  such  rays  as  fall  nearly  perpendicularly  on  the  reflecting 
surfaces.  The  rays  which  are  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  axis  of  a  spherical  speculum  ate  not  rellecled  accu- 
rately to  the  same  point  as  those  incident  near  the  axis; 
hence  arises  a  diffusion  of  the  reflected  rays  arising  from  the 
sphericity  of  the  speculum  and  denominated  the  spherical 
aberration ;  and  when  measured  along  the  axis,  it  is  called 
tbo  longitudinal  aberration ;  but  when  perpendicular  to  it, 
through  the  focus,  the  lateral  aberration.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient in  this  article  to  calculate  their  amount  in  the  most 
usual  case  when  the  incident  rays  are  parallel,  as  those 
which  proceed  from  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Let  SD  represent  a  ray  foiling  parallel  to  the  axis  CB, 


BD  being  the  intermediate  arc  of  the  section  of  the  specu- 
lum. Da  the  rellecled  ray;  if  this  figure  revolve  round 
CB,  U  is  evident  that  all  rays  incident  on  the  annulus 
through  which  D  moves  will  likewise  be  rellecled  to  a, 
which  is  therefore  strictly  the  focus  of  that  annulus.  Now 
F,  the  middle  point  of  CB,  is  the  point  to  which  rays  falling 
near  the  axis  are  reflected ;  hence  aF  is  the  longitudinal 
and  Ffi  the  lateral  aborralion  corresponding  lo  the  above 
annulus.  To  calculate  the  amount  of  these  we  may  observe 
that  the  angle  SDC  (of  incidence)  is  equal  lo  CDa  (of  re- 
flexion), and  also  to  DOi  (by  the  theory  of  parallels);  and 
since  the  angles  <iD(J,  aCD,  are  thus  equal,  therefore 
C'i  =  aD.  Let  DT  bit  a  langent  at  D,  then  aDT  ond  oTD, 
being  respectively  the  complements  of  uDC  and  aCD,  are 
also  equal,  whence  aT  =  aD,  but  also  Co  —  «1>,  therefore 
a  is  the  middle  point  of  CT;  and  since  F  is  the  middle  of 
CB,  it  follows  that  aF  is  the  half  of  BT;  thus  the  longitu- 
dinal aberration  is  known ;  ond  since  the  angle  Fni  is  the 
Ihe  double  of  DCB,  the  lateral  aberration  is  from  thence 
known.  Lot  the  angle  DCB  =  6,  and  radius  CB  =  r,  then 
CT  =  r  sec,  6  and  BT=  r  (see.  6  -  1),  heme  we  obtain 
Ihe  exact  values  of  the  two  aberrations,  viz.  the  longitu- 
dinal =  —  (see.  S  -  1),  and  the  lateral  F6  =  £-52: — 

(see.  6  —  1).  Hence  in  order  that  Ihe  aberrations  may  lie 
inconsiderable,  we  ought  to  have  the  extreme  magnitude  of 
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0,  viz.  the  angle  BCcf  (in  fig.  3),  also  small.  On  this  sup- 
position formula  sufficiently  approximate  may  be  deduced 
from  the  above  and  better  adapted  for  practice.    For  sec.  0 

put  1  +  ^-,  and  foe  tan.  20  put  20,  which  are  respectively 
the  approximate  values;  thence  we  get,  longitudinal  ab- 


r.6°- 


erration  =  —  =  - 


BD1 


4BC' 


and   lateral  aberration  = 


2 


BD» 


-,  both  of  which  are  evidently  very  small,  particularly 
2BC* 

the  latter.  The  least  circle  of  aberration  is  the  smallest 
that  would  be  formed  on  a  card  placed  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  near  the  focus  F  to  receive  the  reflected  rays;  now  if 
the  intersection  g  of  a  rellected  ray  Bg  with  the  final  one 
dg  be  taken  the  most  remote  possible  from  the  axis  CB, 
it  is  evident  that  all  the  other  reflected  rays  will  pass  be- 
tween g  and  the  axis,  and  hence  the  perpendicular  distance 
from  g  to  the  axis  is  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  least  ab- 
erration or  diffusion.  The  question  is  thus  reduced  to  one 
of  maxima  atid  minima,  and  may  be  easily  solved  in  the 
usual  manner  by  means  of  the  Differential  Calculus. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  only  such  rays  as  fall  nearly 
perpendicularly  on  the  reflecting  surface ;  but  since  rays 
fall  at  all  incidences  from  a  luminous  point,  each  pencil  of 
rays,  at  whatever  incidence,  when  in  the  same  plane,  after 
reflexion,  converges  to  or  diverges  from  some  point  (unless 
reflected  parallel) ;  a  line  of  light  containing  all  such  points 
in  that  plane  forms  a  caustic  line,  and  in  all  possible  planes 
constitutes  a  caustic  surface.  Caustics  formed  by  reflexion 
have  been  distinguished  from  those  produced  by  refraction 
by  giving  the  name  of  diacaustics  to  the  latter  and  cata- 
causties  to  the  former,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  that  part 
of  optics  connected  with  refraction  has  been  denominated 
dioptrics,  and  that  with  reflexion  catoptrics.  In  both  cases 
the  caustic  line  is  the  curve  which  each  reflected  or  refracted 
ray  touches :  hence  the  equation  to  the  caustic  curve,  whe- 
ther produced  by  parallel,  diverging,  or  converging  rays,  is 
easily  obtained  by  taking  the  equation  to  one  of  the  reflected 
or  refracted  rays,  and  then  applying  the  Differential  Cal- 
culus to  find  the  curve  touched  by  all  such  straight  lines; 
viz.  differentiate  the  equation  to  the  reflected  or  refracted 
ray  relatively  to  the  constant  in  its  equation,  and  then 
eliminate  the  constant  between  the  two  equations,  which 
will  then  produce  the  equation  to  the  caustic.  If  the  sun 
or  a  candle  shine  on  a  vessel  containing  liquid,  and  polished 
in  the  interior  (such  as  a  china  cup  of  tea),  a  caustic  line 
of  light  will  be  observable  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
which  line  is  a  horizontal  section  of  the  caustic  surface  by 
that  of  the  lit] u id. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  refracting  trans- 
parent media;  and  if  we  suppose  the  constant  ratio  of  the 
sine  of  incidence  to  that  of  refraction  to  be  as  m:  1,  then  m 
is  called  the  index  of  refraction  for  the  particular  medium 
employed,  the  incident  light  being  supposed  to  pass  from  va- 
cuum. But  if  the  light  pass  from  the  medium  into  vacuum, 
then  the  ratio  of  the  sine  of  incidence  to  that  of  refraction 

would  be  as  1 :  m,  and  —  would  be  the  refractive  index ; 

m 

m  is  evidently  greater  than  unity,  since  the  ray  after  enter- 
ing the  medium  is  turned  towards  the  perpendicular,  and 

—  is  less  than  unity,  because  after  the  ray  emerges  from 
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the  medium  into  vacuum,  it  is  turned  from  the  perpendicular. 
If  m  be  the  index  of  refraction  from  vacuum  into  one  medium 
which  we  may  call  A,  and  m!  that  from  vacuum  into  a  differ* 

ent  medium  B,  then  —  is  the  index  when  the  light  passes 

m 

from  the  medium  A  to  B.  [Light.]  A  table  of  refractive 
indices  is  given  in  Optics,  Practical. 

Diverging  rays  fall  from  vacuum  or.  *he  plane  surface  of 
a  uniform  and  transparent  medium:  it  Is  required  to  find 
the  relation  between  the  conjugate  foci. 

Let  A  be  the  focus  of  incident  rays,  DBE  the  surface  of 
the  medium,  AB  a  perpendicular  on  DE,  AG  an  incident 
ray  near  this  perpendicular,  GC  (AG  produced)  the  course 
of  the  ray  if  un redacted,  Gc  its  actual  course  nearer  to 
the  perpendicular  than  GC,  then  cG  to  an  eye  placed  in 
the  medium  will  appear  to  proceed  from  the  point  a,  the 
conjugate  focus;  the  question  is  to  determine  the  relative 
situations  of  a  and  A. 


Let  AB  =  A,  a B  =  A',  and  m  be  the  index  of  rtf 
tion ;  then  BAG,  the  complement  of  AGB,  is  equal  w 
angle  of  incidence,   and  BaG  to  that  of  refraction, 
these  angles  be  respectively  denoted  by  II'  and    R 
BG  =  k ;  then  k  =  A  tan.  I,  and  also  to  A'  tan.  R,  ti.< :  -. 

4/  _  tan.  I 
A 


sin.  I    cos.  R  cos.  R    ,    .     . 

=  m. — ;  but  wbec  v. 


tan.  R       sin.  R'  cos.  I 


cos.  I 


very  near  B,  the  angles  I  and  R  are  exceedingly  sma  I 
their   cosines    may  be    taken    as    units,   in   which  <~ 

A' 

—  =  m,  therefore  A9  =  mA;  and  since  m  is  greater  :' 

unity,  A'  is  greater  than  A  in  the  ratio  of  m :  1.     i 
versely,  if  a  ray  from  a  medium  bounded  by  a  plar-e  * 

face  pass  into  vacuum,  —  is  then  the  index  of  refnu  x> 

m 

and  we  should  have  A'  =  —  .A,  in  which  case  A'  :> 

m 

than  A.    This  explains  why  the  bottom  of  a  clear  r 
seems  nearer  to  the  surface  than  it  really  is  by  about 
fourth  of  its  true  depth. 

The  image  of  a  straight  line  in  vacuo  seen  from  m»«  - 
medium  will  be  another  straight  line ;  for  let  A  A'  be  »l 
line,  produce  it  to  D,  and  join  Da,  then  since  aW  :  A'B 
aB  :  AB  : :  m  :  1 ;  therefore  a7  is  the  focus  conjugate  * 
and  consequently  aa1  is  the  image  of  AA'.    It  must  '. 
ever  be  observed  that  A  A'  must  be  of  small  dimemKt  -. 
order  that  the  rays  reaching  the  observer's  eye  may  l* 
sidered  as  nearly  perpendicular  to  DE,  otherwise  the  .*'.• 
proportion  would  require  to  be  modified,  and  the  ur  « 
would  be  curved.    In  the  above  case  the  image  aaf  i*  t 
remote  from  the  surface  DE  than  the  object ;  but  the 
trary  happens  when  the  object  is  in  the  medium.  «h<  . 
image  will  be  nearer  the  surface  than  the  object  U   II 
many  familiar  optical  phenomena  may  bo  understood,  i  . 
when  a  shilling  is  placed  in  an  empty  vessel,  and  ihe  -.  * 
so  situated  that  the  sides  of  the  vessel  just  conceal  ti  r 
ling,  upon  pouring  into  it  a  small  Quantity  of  water  the  * . 
ling  will  appear  as  if  raised  up  ana  becomes  visible,     r 
like  reason  the  sun  and  stars  are  visible  before  they  ai  i. 
rise  above  the  horizon  or  set  below  it;  and  when  a  *•»• . . 
stick  is  partly  immersed  in  water,  the  image  of  the  itaiv  ■  - 
part  being  raised  nearer  to  the  surface  than  the  true  *.. 
will  cause  the  stick  to  appear  bent  or  broken,  as  *v 
shorter  than  it  really  is ;  but  when  immersed  perpr 
larly  to  the  surface,  the  stick  appears  to  be  only  cur.r- 
about  one-fourth  of  the  part  immersed,  for  the  icaf? 
object  are  then  in  one  straight  line. 

As  refracting  media  bounded  by  a  single  curved  -• 
rarely  if  ever  can  occur  in  practice,  we  shall  proceed  in- 
sider lenses,  particularly  the  double  convex  lens,  as  L 
most  generally.    For  their  various  species  see  Lex*. 

Let  DBEB'  represent  a  plane  section  «tf  a  double  r  . 
lens,  that  plane  including  the  centres  CC'  of  the  Ivor 
surfaces  DBE  and  DB'E ;  let  A  (in  the  oris  CC'/  >- 
focus  of  incident,  and  a  of  the  emergent  rays.  Let  a  :_ 

index  of  refraction  for  incident,  and  therefore  —  for  ■  tt 

gent  rays ;  and  let  AGKa  represent  the  track  of  a  r^ 
the  axis;  let  CB=r;  C'B'rsr',  AB=A,  oB'=A',  aa  : 
thickness  BB'=l,  we  have  to  determine  the  reUr.i*c  «  • 
ing  between  these  quantities.     First  we  have  sin  A  ^ 
m  sin  KGc,  let  GAC=0,  GCA=a,  and  the  inrihau 
KG  to  the  axis  be  <p  j  while  d  is  the  distance  of  the  f  - 
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O  R  A 


10 


'  h  Civ  cuts  the  axis  from  B ;  then  the  above  equation  is 
>'M\\e  as  sin  {&+a)z=m  sin  (0+a),  from  which,  by  trigo- 

,   ,       sin  0— iw sin  <b        m  cos  d>  -  cos  0 

we  deduce : —  ss . 

sin  a  cos  a 

sin  0      CG 
—  =  Th*  of  which  the  ultimate  value,  when  G  is  at 

sni  a         Air  ^ 

t'B.       r 

.t,  =  — ,  for  the  same  reason  the  ultimate  value  of 

Ah  A 


■    'P 
'l    it 


r 

is  T 


,  and  the  ultimate  values  of  cos  0,  cos  0,  and  cos  a 


mr 


i  ach  unity;  therefore  we  get-^- -  y  =  m— 1,  or  -^-    — 

7/1  —  1 

= ;  hence  8,  which  determines  the  focus  of  the 

^et  of  refracted  rays,  is  known ;  and  therefore  also  8  +  t, 
'h  is  its  distance  from  the  second  surface.     Now,  since 

■  r.«  v  would  traverse  the  same  course  if  we  supposed  it  to 

.ineucc  at  a,  and  proceed  through  aKG  to  A,  it  follows 

.         1         m        m  —  I    _ 
t.ie  same  way  that  -^-,+  r-j-  =  — j— ,  from  whence  A' 

I.  i"wn. 

i'  we  neglect  t  as  being  small,  we  may  eliminate  -r-,  and 

ce  obtain -^7  +  -^r-=  On-l)(  -j  +  —  J  ;  the  spherical 

.  virions  may  be  found  by  a  similar  process  to  that  we 
.<  employed  for  reflexion,  and  the  inverse  or  erect  posi- 
-  •-'!'  ihe  images  ascertained  by  the  like  method. 

::<-n  we  have  one  side  plane,  we  have  only  to  suppose 
:imtc,  and  thus  one  general  formula,  by  proper  attention 

;•  <igns,  may  be  made  to  apply  to  all  forms  of  lenses. 

•  :o  is  a  cause  of  aberration  for  refracted  light,  which 

-  not  exist  for  reflected  rays,  and  it  is  of  more  conse- 
nt*  in  deforming  and  colouring  images  than  all  the 

<  is  of  spherical  aberration.    The  chromatic  dispersion 

-  /hRsioN]  arises  from  the  fact  that  all  the  coloured  rays 

■  j  compose  solar  or  other  light  have  different  refractive 

<'~.  for  one  and  the  same  refracting  medium ;  hence 

!'i-i-matic  spectrum,  which  only  consists  of  successive 

";ir  images  of  the  sun,  of  the  different  colours  of  the 

-no  flapping  each  other.    This  aberration  has,  by  the 

•  •^ive  labours  of  Dollond,  Frauenhofer,  and  others,  been 

^f.illv  combated.     [Optics,  Practical.] 

'ill  S,  PRACTICAL,  is  that  part  of  science  which 

<•-  the  physical  properties  of  Light  and  the  matbemati- 

*»«  s  of  Optics  to  the  construction  of  useful  optical  in- 

.:   nis.      By  the  former  we  determine  the  constants 

^iiv  to  render  the  formula)  of  the  latter  convertible 

uinhcrs.  The  refractive  and  dispersive  indices  peculiar 

u^Kirent  media  are  constants  of  this  nature,  and  the 

. incuts  adapted  to  the  easy  vision  of  near  or  distant 

i -,  to  ^reat  or  small  objects,  and  to  other  optical  pur- 

.   art',    according  to  the  plan  of  this  work,  described 

.•  their  proper  heads.     [Camera  Luc ida ;  Eye;   He- 

\  r  ;   Microscope  ;  Telescope ;  &c] 

.   j  t.-fi  active  indices  of  transparent  and  semi-transparent 

■    1ki\c    been  a  subject  of  research  to  many  experi- 

••^.  and  were  considerably  advanced  by  Newton.  (New- 

'  )•  firs.)     The  additional  properties  of  light  discovered 

•    .11-   time  have  enabled  philosophers  to  calculate  to  a 

•  tti»r  degree  of  accuracy  the  indices  both  of  refraction 
,  •  ■r-ioii  than  was  then  practicable. 

t.eory  of  achromatism,  or  the  method  of  correcting 

i •.  rations  of  the  rays  of  light,  has  been  pursued  by 

J)' A  lembert,  Herschel  (Sir  J.),  and  many  others; 

.--   i-  irliest  successful  construction  was  made  by  Mr. 

■t  1733.    The  same  was  effected  in  1757  by  Dollond, 


whose  labours,  together  with  that  of  his  son,  gave  a  great 
impulse  towards  the  complete  accomplishment  of  an  object 
of  which  Newton  seems  almost  to  have  despaired.  In  the 
same  career  of  late  years  we  must  distinguish  Frauenhofer, 
of  Benediktbeuern,  in  Bavaria,  who  obtained  at  an  early  aire 
from  the  French  Academy  the  prize  for  the  actual  con- 
struction of  achromatic  glasses.  Not  only  were  the  neces- 
sarv  manual  operations  conducted  by  himself  with  patience 
and  the  minutest  attention  to  all  the  practical  details  of  the 
quality  of  his  glasses  and  the  accuracy  of  grinding  and  polish- 
ing, but  he  had  also  the  merit  and  advantage  of  observing  the 
dark  lines  which  cross  the  prismatic  spectrum,  and  which 
are  of  the  greatest  utility  in  determining  the  indices  above 
alluded  to.  From  the  liability  to  oxidization  of  some  of  the 
ingredients  in  the  composition,  some  of  his  finest  telescopes 
have  of  late  hecome  considerably  tarnished,  particularly 
those  in  exposed  situations.  This  could  not  have  been 
easily  foreseen,  and  many  of  his  telescopos  remain  still  in 
good  condition. 

The  first  account  of  his  remarkable  optical  discoveries  is 
given  in  a  paper  which  he  published  in  the  *  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Bavaria '  for  1814-15.  By  means  of  a  theodolite 
furnished  with  a  telescope,  he  measured  the  distances  of  the 
principal  lines ;  and  by  applying  a  photometer  to  the  differ- 
ent coloured  rays,  he  has  drawn  a  curve,  the  ordiuates  of 
which  express  the  illuminating  powers  of  the  several  rays. 
To  these  researches  he  soon  afterwards  added  some  beautiful 
experiments  on  the  diffraction  of  light,  an  account  of  which 
he  uublished  at  Munich,  and  they  also  appeared  in  an 
abridged  form  in  the  •  Bibliotheque  Universello,'  January, 
1822.  It  is  believed  that  his  close  application  to  those  and 
similar  researches  accelerated  his  death,  winch  followed 
soon  after. 

The  accurate  determination  of  the  refractive  and  disper- 
sive indices  has  also  been  pursued  with  great  success  in  this 
country,  and  simultaneously  by  some  of  the  following  dis- 
tinguished men :— Dr.  Thomas  Young,  Dr.  Brewster,  Dr. 
Wollaston,  Sir  J.  Herschel,  Prof.  Faraday,  &c. ;  and  in 
France,  by  Biot,  Dulong,  &c,  the  results  o'f  whose  experi- 
ments, in  a  very  compressed  form,  are  given  in  the  two 
following  tables : — 


Refractive  Indices. 


Hydrogen  ~V    '•  • 
Oxygen           .         . 

Air  (atmospheric)  .  . 
Nitrogen        .         . 

Aqueous  humour  of  eye  . 

Vitreous          .         .  . 

Salt-water       •         »  • 

Albumen         .         •  . 

Crystalline  lens  of  eye  • 
Oil  of  alm<md*         . 

Oil  (if  turpentiue     •  . 

Camphor        •         •  • 


l'OOOU 
1*00027 
1-00029 
1-0093 

1*337 
1-336 
1-343 
1-360 
1-378 
T470 
1-4,5 
1-500 


l'oOO 
1-514 


Glosfi — English  plate  . 

Dutch     .         .         . 
Fruiit'iilmfer  s  crown 

(No.  13)  ray  E     .         1533 
Hock  crystal  .  1-563  to  15/5 


Amber 

Ruby  red  glass  . 

Sulphur     . 

GVas"  of  wntimony 

Diamond  ^S.  G.  ==3 '4) 


1-547 
1-001 
1-«»5S 
iJOOO 


Chrom.  lead   .         .         .  0*400 

Oil  of  cassia    ,         .         .  0-139 

Green  glass     ...  0*001 

Flint  glass      .         .         .  0  052 


Dispersive  Powers. 


Oil  of  Mrpeutine 
Amber  . 

Gum  ArnLic       . 
Oil  of  clove* 
Sulphate  ol'lead 


0'043 
0041 
0-036 
0-06:2 
0-O60 


OPU'NTIA  is  the  name  given  by  botanists  to  those  cac- 
taceous plants  which  gardeners  call  Indian  Figs,  and  which 
are  so  remarkable  for  their  stems  consisting  of  tlat  joints, 
broader  at  the  upper  than  the  lower  end,  but  which  eventu- 
ally lose  that  appearance,  becoming  both  cylindrical  and 
continuous.  On  one  of  them,  Opuntia  cochenillifcra,  the 
cochineal  insect  is  fed,  and  others  yield  a  pleasant  subacid 
fruit,  which  is  eaten  in  hot  countries.  The  lavas  of  .Etna 
are  in  some  places  covered  with  the  spiny  bushes  of  Opuntia 
vulgaris,  whose  large  purple  juicy  fruits  are  carried  for  sale 
to  the  neighbouring  markets.  It  is  however  only  a  natural- 
ised plant,  its  native  country  being  South  America  within 
the  tropics. 

ORA  (from  the  Saxon  one,  metal),  a  money  of  account 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  whatever  it  might  have  been  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  Domesday  Survey,  and,  as 
Dr.  Hickes  assures  us,  in  his  'Dissertatio  Epistolarig,'  in 
antient  contracts  of  buying  and  selling,  it  is  used  for  the 
ounce,  or  a  twelfth  part  of  the  nummulary  pound. 

There  appear  to  nave  been  two  sorts  of  ora  in  use  in  the 
Saxon  times,  one  of  sixteen  pence  to  the  ora,  the  other  of 
twenty  pence.  The  ora  of  Domesday  Book  is  perpetually 
valued  at  twentypence:  as  in  torn,  i.,  fol.  2  b. :  *Cxi.  solid, 
de  denariis  xx.  in  Ora.'  Ibid.,  fol.  11  b. :  'Cxxv.  lib.  ct  x. 
solid,  de  xx.  in  Ora/    Tom.  i.,  fol.  164:  'Modo  redd,  xxiii. 
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lib.  candidorum  nummomm  de  xx.  in  Ora.'  The  ora  of 
sixteen  pence  was  of  earlier  date ;  but  its  existence  is  recog- 
nised as  late  as  in  the  Placita  of  the  37  Hen.  III.,  Rot.  4. 
In  the  Laws  of  Canute,  art.  31,  '  De  ponderibus,'  it  is  said 
•xv.  Or»  librani  faciunt.1  (Clarke,  Connection  of  the  Ro- 
man, Saxon,  and  English  Coins,  4to.,  Lond.,  1771,  p.  316; 
Hickesii  Thesaurus,  Diss.  EpisL,  pp.  HI,  112;  Ellis's 
General  Introduction  to  Domesd.  Book,  vol.  i.,  pp.  165, 
166.) 

ORACLE  (from  the  Latin  oraculum,  and  that  from 
os,  or-is,  a  mouth).  Oracle  was  the  Roman  name  used  to 
denote  the  place  where  answers  were  supposed  to  be  given 
by  any  of  the  divinities  to  those  who  consulted  them  respect- 
ing the  future.  Sometimes  also  it  was  used  to  signify  the 
response  which  was  delivered,  and  sometimes  the  deity  from 
whom  this  response  was  imagined  to  proceed.  Its  primary 
and  proper  signification  indeed  is  that  of  a  response. 
Cicero  (Topic,  20)  says  that  oracula  were  so  called,  'quod 
inest  in  his  Deorum  Oratio.'  Those  who  were  sent  to  con- 
sult them  were  sometimes  called  oratores.  (Livy,  v.  15.) 
Oracular  responses  were  called  chresmi  (xpTjapoi)  or  manteia 
(pavrtia)  by  the  Greeks ;  the  name  manteion  (fiamlov)  was 
also  often  given  to  the  oracular  place,  or  the  seat  of  the 
oracle. 

Curiosity  regarding  futurity,  and  the  desire  to  pene- 
trate its  mysteries,  are  dispositions  which  exert  a  powerful 
control  over  the  minds  of  men  in  every  stage  of  society ; 
among  nations  that  have  made  little  advancement  in  civi- 
lization and  intelligence,  they  operate  with  peculiar  force ; 
and  in  these  dispositions,  combined  with  the  belief  that  the 
gods  had  both  the  ability  and  the  inclination  to  afford  the 
knowledge  so  eagerly  longed  after,  the  oracles  of  \he  pagan 
world  had  their  origin.  Of  these  oracles  the  most  famous 
were  those  of  Greece,  and  among  them  that  which  had 
claims  to  the  highest  antiquity  was  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  at 
Dodona.  According  to  the  account  of  the  priests  of  Do- 
dona,  it  was  established  in  the  following  manner.  (Herod., 
ii.  55.)  Two  black  doves  took  their  flight  from  Thebes  in 
Egypt.  One  flew  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in 
the  Libyan  desert ;  the  other  to  Dodona,  where,  in  human 
language,  it  proclaimed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  that 
they  must  establish  an  oracle  (fiavrrfiov)  of  Jupiter  there. 
The  account  of  the  priests  of  Thebes  was  somewhat  differ- 
ent. (Herod.,  ii.  54.)  But  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Grecian  oracles  was  that  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi,  a  city  built  on 
the  slopes  of  Parnassus  in  Phocis.  It  had  been  observed 
at  a  very  early  period  that  the  goats  feeding  on  Parnassus 
were  thrown  into  convulsions  when  they  approached  a  cer- 
tain long  deep  cleft  in  the  side  of  the  mountain.  This  was 
the  result  of  a  peculiar  vapour  rising  out  of  the  cavern,  and 
one  of  the  goatherds  was  induced  to  try  its  effects  upon  him- 
self. Inhaling  the  intoxicating  air,  he  was  affected  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  cattle  had  been,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  country,  unable  to  explain  the  circumstance, 
imputed  the  convulsive  ravings  to  which  he  gave  utterance, 
while  under  the  power  of  the  noxious  exhalations,  to  a 
divine  inspiration.  The  fact  was  speedily  circulated  widely, 
and  a  temple  was  erected  on  the  spot  The  honour  of  the 
prophetic  influence  was  at  first  variously  attributed  to  the 
goddess  Earth,  to  Neptune,  Themis,  and  others ;  but  it  was 
at  length  assigned  to  Apollo,  with  whom  it  ever  after  re- 
mained. A  priestess  was  appointed,  whose  office  it  was  to 
inhale  the  hallowed  air,  and  who  was  named  the  Pythia. 
She  was  prepared  for  this  duty  by  previous  ablution  at 
the  fountain  of  Castalia,  and  being  crowned  with  laurel, 
was  seated  upon  a  tripod  similarly  adorned,  which  was 
placed  over  the  chasm  whence  the  divine  afflatus  proceeded. 
Her  inspired  words  while  thus  situated  were  interpreted  by 
the  priests.  The  announcements  of  the  oracle  to  those  by 
whom  it  was  consulted  were  originally  made  in  verse ;  but 
it  having  been  sarcastically  remarked  that  Apollo,  the  god 
of  poetry,  was  himself  sadly  deficient  in  the  art  of  which  he 
was  the  patron,  they  were  subsequently  given  in  prose. 
It  was  usual  for  those  who  took  the  advice  of  the  oracle  to 
make  rich  presents  to  the  god.  By  this  means  a  vast 
amount  of  wealth  was  amassed  at  Delphi,  as  we  learn  more 
particularly  from  the  minute  descriptions  of  Herodotus  and 
Pausanias,  and  the  institution  rose  to  great  splendor.  From 
the  universal  veneration  in  which  it  was  held,  it  came  also  to 
be  chosen  as  a  safe  depositor}'  for  much  of  the  riches  of  the 
several  states  of  Greece.  Its  sacred  character  however 
did  not  always  prove  a  sufficient  defence  against  violence 
and  rapacity,  and  more  than  once  it  was  plundered  of  its 


treasures.    [Delphi.]    Besides  the  oracles  of  Jupiter  u. : 
Apollo  at  Dodona  and  Delphi,  that  of  Trophonius,  near  Is 
badeia  in  Bceotia,  may  be  mentioned,  as  having  been  h   : 
in  high  estimation.     There  were  many  other  oraclt*  .. 
Greece,  but  of  less  repute. 

Among  the  other  most  noted  oracles  of  antiquity  w*rr 
that  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  the  desert  of  Libya,  that  or  t  - 
BranchidsB  in  Ionia,  of  Pella  in  Macedonia,  of  Swoj-  «■„ 
Paphlagonia,  of  the  head  of  Orpheus  at  Lesbos,  &c.     M  -: 
of  the  heathen  deities  and  even  the  demigod*  and  hr  r  - , 
had  oracles  of  their  own.    There  were  also   current 
Greece  numerous  so-called  prophecies,  the  product k>?> 
individuals  who  were  probably  supposed  to  speak  under  . 
divine  influence.     Such  were  those  of  Bads  and  Mu»iu  . 
in  which  the  battle  of  Salaniis  was  predicted,  and  ih.v  * 
Lysistratus,  an  Athenian.     (Herod.,  viii.  96.)     But  t 
productions    are   perhaps   more   appropriately  consul' .  - 
under  the  head  of  Prophecy  ;  though  Herodotus  at  r> .  . 
to  them  the  same  name  (xp»/<wc)  as  to  the  respond?  t     _ 
Delphi  and  other  oracular  places.     As  to  the  S»by. 
oracles  see  Sibyl. 

Though  the  Romans  had  various  modes  of  ascerta.  ■ 
the  will  of  the  deities,  it  does  not  appear  that  oracle*  1    . 
those  of  Delphi  or  Dodona  were  ever  established  an  •  • 
them ;  and  we  find  that  the  oracles  of  Greece,  and  part     _ 
larly  the  far-famed  oracle  of  Delphi,  were  consulted  bj  t.  - 
on  many  important  occasions.    (Livy,  v.  15;  xxii.  07.  ^  . 

Among  the  Jews,  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  l»>  -■ 
extraordinary  brightness  made  known  the  will  of  Jtb  •  - 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  heathen  oracle* ;  an  i  \ 
oracle  of  Bathcol,  or  daughter  of  the  voice,  which  vra>  ot 
nated  after  the  death  of  Malachi,  was  completely  ide;.:. 
with  them. 

The  modes  in  which  oracular  responses  were  deli*-'- 
were  very  various.    At  Dodona  they  issued  from  the  )•• 
of  an  oak,  at  Delphi  they  were  delivered  by  the  Pythia,  . 
at  the  oracle  of  Ammon  they  were  pronounced   b%    : 
priests.    At  Memphis  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  aL--- . 
was  understood  to  be  returned,  according  aa  Apt*  recx  - 
or  rejected'what  was  presented  to  him.  [Apis]    Somen  ~ 
the  reply  was  given  by  letter;  and  sometimes  the  rvqc  >. 
information  could  be  obtained  only  by  casting  lots  —  the 
being  dice  with  certain  characters  engraved  on  them.  •  - 
meaning  of  which  was  ascertained  by  referring  to  an  esp  * 
tory  table.    Dreams,  visions,  and  preternatural  votco  i 
announced  the  will  of  the  divinities. 

The  importance  attached  by  the  Greeks  and  Romi*-.*  * 
oracular  responses  is  a  striking  feature  in  the   htst_  > 
those  people.      Hardly  any  enterprise,  whether  puh   • 
private,  of  any  moment,  was  undertaken  without  r*r. .  * 
being  bad  to  them,  and  their  sanction  being  obtained.     * 
later  times  indeed  their  influence  was  greatly  dixmr»n* 
and  thus  gradually  fell  into  disrepute.    Cicero  athru.t   .  . 
long  before  his  age  even  the  Delphic  oracle  was  r*g» 
by  many  with  contempt;  and  there  is  little  duuM  • 
oracles  were  considered  by  philosophers  as  nothing  d.£».   . 
from  what  they  really  were,  and  by  politicians  as  rr  r 
ments  which  could  be  used  for  their  purposes.     The  r 
of  Cato  to  Labi  en  us,  who  wished  him,  after  the  bait.- 
Pharsalia,  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Amro*  :u   . 
bodies  the  opinion  of  that  eminent  Stoic  respccUi? 

Eropriety  of  thus  questioning  the  gods.    *  On  what  ace 
.abienus,  would  you  have  me  consult  Jupiter?     Mi  < 
ask  him  whether  it  be  better  to  lose  tins  than  liK-r  - 
Whether  life  be  a  real  good?     We  have  within  u*»    ^ 
bienus,  an  oracle  that  can   answer  all   these    quest 
Nothing  happens  but  by  the  order  of  God.    Let  u« 
require  of  him  to  repeat  to  us  what  he  has  sufficient!  t    . 
graved  on  our  hearts.    Truth  has  not  withdrawn  into  : 
deserts ;  it  is  not  engraven  on  the  sands  of  Libya.     . 
Let  the  inconstant  and  those  that  are  subject  to  *  . 
according  to  events  have  recourse  to  oracles.    For  mv 
I  find  in  nature  everything  that  can  inspire  the  uo^* 
stant  resolution.    The  coward,  as  well  as  the  brave,  c . 
escape  death.  Jupiter  can  tell  us  uo  more/    (Lucam  t  . 
salia,  lib.  ix.,  v.  566-584.) 

The  question  has  been  gravely  discussed,  whether  c  - . 
lar  responses  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  mere  human  in«* 
and  wisdom,  or  to  diabolical  agency.   Most  of  the  Ctr.- 
fathers  maintained  that  they  ought  to  be  ascribed    t  a 
latter.    Allusion  is  made  to  this  opinion  in  the  first  *..    . 
'  Paradise  Lost,'  where  the  spirits  of  Pandetnoxuarj 
described  as  having  taken  possession  of  the  vanoea  id  .  • 
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passed  by  .any  trees  so  grown  in  Europe ;  and  that  at  Salt- 
combe  in  Devonshire  there  are  in  a  few  gardens  orange- 
trees  which  have  withstood  the  winter  in  the  open  air  for 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years.  They  are  propagated  either 
by  seeds,  by  cuttings,  by  layers,  by  grafting,  or  inoculation. 
The  plants  grown  from  seeds  require  so  long  to  come  to  per- 
fection, that  they  are  seldom  so  propagated  in  England.  The 
most  regular  and  garden-like  culture  is  in  the  orange  or- 
chards at  Nervi,  Monaco,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Genoa.  At  the  former  are  the  orange  nurseries 
which  may  be  said  to  supply  all  Europe  with  trees,  though 
the  cultivation  is  of  a  very  indifferent  character,  but  the  fine 
climate,  strong  clayey  soil,  and  abundant  manurings  supply 
the  place  of  more  skilful  treatment.  Budding  and  grafting 
are  performed  in  England  at  the  usual  season  for  such  ope- 
rations, but  they  may  be  performed  at  any  time  when  the 
sap  is  in  motion.  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Woodhall,  one  of  the 
most  successful  growers  of  the  Citrus  tribe,  has  given  a  full 
description  of  the  practices  he  adopts  {Coded.  Hort.  Menu, 
iii.  308 ;  and  Loudon's  Encycl.  of  Gardening),  and  consi- 
ders cuttings  as  the  quickest  mode  of  getting  plants.  At 
Genoa  and  Florence  the  trees  are  grown  in  a  strong  yellow 
clay  which  is  richly  manured.  The  French,  in  preparing  a 
compost,  compensate  for  quantity  by  richness  of  manure. 
Henderson  takes  one  part  of  light  brown  mould  from  a 
piece  of  ground  that  has  not  been  cropped  or  manured  for 
many  years,  one  part  of  peat  earth  such  as  is  used  for 
growing  heath,  two  parts  of  river-sand,  or  pit- sand,  if  it  be 
free  from  mineral  substances,  and  one  part  of  rotted  hot- 
bed dung,  with  one  part  of  rotted  leaves  of  trees,  and  mixes 
them  all  well  together,  so  as  to  form  a  compact  soil  of  uni- 
form quality. 

Though  orange-trees  grow  exceedingly  well  in  pots  and 
boxes,  yet  to  have  them  produce  the  finest  crop  of  fruit, 
they  should  be  planted  in  the  ground  like  peach-trees,  or  as 
standard  cherry-trees  in  a  conservatory,  but  the  largest  fruit 
is  produced  when  the  trees  are  planted!  against  the  back  wall 
trellis  of  a  narrow  house. 

(See  the  work  of  Risso  of  Nice  and  Poiteaux  of  Ver- 
sailles, Histcire  Naturelle  des  Oranges,  where  169  sorts  are 
described,  and  105  of  them  figured;  also  that  of  Gallezio, 
Traite  du  genus  Citrus,  who  has  given  an  account  of  the 
40  different  kinds  cultivated  in  Italy;  and  Mr.  Loudon's 
Encycl.  of  Gardening.) 

ORANGE,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment,  in  the  department  of  Vaucluse,  on  the  road  from 
Paris  to  Avignon,  Aix,  and  Marseille,  414  miles  from  Paris 
through  Auxerre  and  Lyon,  in  44°  8'  or  44°  9'  N.  lat.  and 
4°  48^E.  long. 

This  town  existed  in  the  Celtic  and  Roman  periods,  and 
was  called  Arausio.  It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  one  of 
the  towns  of  the  Cavares:  Mela  and  Pliny  call  it  Arausio 
Secundanorum,  and  the  latter  describes  it  as  a  Roman 
colony.  The  epithet  Secundanorum  has  been  derived  from 
the  designation  of  the  soldiers  who  were  quartered  or  settled 
as  colonists.  Orange  contains  more  Roman  antiquities 
than  most  other  towns  in  France,  and  may  vie  with  the 
cities  of  Italy.  A  triumphal  arch,  called  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  the  arch  of  Marius,  but  which  is  probably  of 
the  age  of  Augustus,  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  field  on  the 
north  side  of  the  town,  near  the  road  from  Paris  and  Lyon  : 
it  is  about  60  feet  high,  and  has  three  archways,  of  which 
the  middle  one,  intended  for  carriages,  is  larger  than  the 
other  two.  The  vault  of  the  centre  arch  is  richly  sculptured. 
Between  the  arches  are  fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  most  of  them  much  decayed  through  age,  and  others 
are  entirely  destroyed.  The  attics  are  adorned  with  reliefs, 
much  decayed,  but  of  great  archaological  interest :  on  one 
of  these  the  name  Mario,  among  others,  inscribed  on  a 
trophy,  has  given  rise  to  the  general  opinion  as  to  the 
person  to  whom  the  arch  was  erected.  The  sides  of  this 
triumphal  arch  are  decorated  with  columns  and  reliefs. 
Another  remarkable  antiquity,  a  ruined  wall,  the  back  of 
the  scene  or  stage  of  a  theatre,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town : 
it  is  composed  of  large  stones,  joined  without  cement,  and 
is  altogether  a  magnificent  piece  of  masonry.  The  amphi- 
theatre, of  which  the  traces  were  visible  till  of  late  years, 
has  gradually  disappeared,  the  stones  having  been  carried 
«way  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  new  houses.  Of  an 
?duot  which  brought  water  to  the  town  there  are  no 
tins,  except  at  Vaison,  which  is  several  milos  distant 
e  axe  various  fragments  of  antiquity  in  private 
es 


The  Visigoths  and  Burgundians  got  possession  of  •:  * 
town  on  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  from  lh<  .. 
it  passed  to  the  Franks.    In  the  middle  ages  it  was  * 
capital  of  a  principality,  which,  alter  passing  through  «. 
ferent  families,  came  to  that  of  Nassau.    On  the  oWl 
William  III.  of  England,  who  held  it,  it  was  claimed  b) 
king  of  Prussia  as  his  heir ;  and  the  king  of  Prussia  c  : 
it  to  the  king  of  France  in  exchange  for  the  town  *■ 
territory  of  Guelder.    It  was  annexed  to  Daupbine  u 
the  establishment  of  the  division  into  department*.     1 
title  Prince  of  Orange  is  retained  by  the  royal  fami^ 
Holland.    [Nassau,  House  of.] 

The  town  of  Orange  is  in  a  delightful  country,  and  -t 
sents  a  pleasing  appearance:   it  is  however  really  ill  i 
with   narrow,  crooked,  and  ill-paved  streets.    There- 
several  squares,  and  some  tolerably  handsome  fuui.t* 
There  are  several  parish  churches,  one  of  which  wa»  < 
merly  a  cathedral,  for  Orange  was  the  seat  of  a  bi*u 
before  the  Revolution ;  and  a  Protestant  place  of  wo*>* 
remarkable   for   the    boldness  of  its  architecture.      1 
population,  in  1831,  was  6211  for  the  town,  or  9123  fui 
whole  commune;   in  1836,  8874  for  the  commune.     1 
inhabitants  manufacture  printed  calicos,  handkerchief*,  a 
thrown  silk ;    and  trade  in  corn  of  all  kinds,  fruit*,  «  .  < 
brandy,  honey,  oil,  wool,  silk,  saffron,  madder,  and  Uuil    • 
There  are  five  yearly  fairs.    The  cultivation  of  the  «., 
commences  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orange.     There  a  *  . 
the  town  several  government  offices,  a  high-school,  a  *  •:.■.* 
of  agriculture,  science,  and  arts,  and  an  hospital. 

The  arrondissement  of  Orange  comprehends  an  a?-. 
377  square  miles,  and  includes  48  communes,    li  is  dtv    . 
into  seven  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  <A  : 
peace.    The  population,  in  1831,  was  66,653;  in  163o  a  ■>. 
67,443.    (Communication  from  Orange,  &c.) 

ORANGE,  River.    [Cape  op  Good  Hop*.} 

ORANG-UTAN,  or  ORANG  OUTANG,  name* 
which  the  Pithecus  Satyrus  of  Geoffroy  (Simia   Sa:^-. 
Linn.),  the  Red  Orang,  is  now  generally  designated.   In     • 
articles  Apb  and  Chimpanzee  much  will  be  found  rei, 
to  this  curious  form  and  its  approximations.  But  the  aii 
is  so  interesting,  that  nothing  but  want  of  space,   »~ 
readers  not  zoological  might  think  unjustifiably  ooc-  . 
prevents  us  from  entering  at  large  into  the  subject  an    -•  * 
ing  p  correct  figure  from  the  life;   for,  with  few  exc*-p-.. 
artists  are  in  the  habit  of  depicting  this  animal,  a»  v. , 
the  Chimpanzee,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  w.:. 
support,  in  an  erect  position — an  unnatural  attitude,  a+: 
which  its  whole  form  and  structure  militate.     We   :. 
here  however  confine  ourselves  to  a  mere  description  ■-«. 
species,  with  figures  of  the  skeletons  of  the  youn^ 
adult,  from  Professor  Owen  :  these  skeletons  wilU  at 
strike  the  observer  with  their  admirable  adaptation  f  <r 
drumane  or  cheiroped  machinery  and  arboreal  habu<s  - 
their  inaptitude  for  erect  progression. 

Subgenus  Pithecus. 

Muzzle  large,  elongated,  somewhat  rounded  antr.-  - 
forehead  sloping  backwards ;    slight  supraciliary  n«i*c  - 
strong  sagittal  and  lambdoidal  crests.    Facial  ars*'- 
Auricies  small.  Twelve  pairs  of  ribs  ;  bones  of  the  %:     - 
in  a  double  alternate   row.    Arms  reaching  to  the: 
joint.    No  ligamentum  teres  in  the  hip  joint.     >~  ; 
and  narrow ;  hallux  not  extending  to  the  end  of  the  =. 
carpal  bone  of  the  adjoining  toe;  often  wanting   *  «    - 
gueal  phalanx  and  nail.    Canities  very  large,  their 
extending  beyond  the  intervals  of  the  opposite  teeth     .■ 
maxillary  bones  anchylosed  to  the  mamillaries  dui 
second  or  permanent  dentition.    Height  under  five  i 
Habitat.— The  islands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,      i  > » 
Professor  Owen  remarks  that  the  young  indi>  ",  . ; 
hibits  the  anthropoid  character  in  the  relative  &ma»t 
the  face  to  the  cranium,  resulting  from  the  state  «.»i 
tion,  but  that  it  corresponds  with  the  adult  skeleton 
number  of  ribs  and  in  the  relative  proportions  of  t  L 
and  lower  extremities.    With  regard  to  the  numWr   • 
tebrae,  he  observes  that  the  figure  of  the  adult    *$v 
which  was  taken  by  permission  of  the  board   of 
from  the  specimen  in  the  museum  of  the  RojraJ  c^ 
Surgeons,  exhibits  the  abnormal  number  of  five  lurrl* 
tebro  instead  of  four,  which  is  the  number  euatuu- 
trunk  of  the  mature  Orang  preserved  in  the  tnusruti 
Zoological  Society  of  London,  and  in  the  skeieu%« 
museum  of  comparative  anatomy  in  the  Jardin  dee.  i\. 
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poets  of  eminence  to  employ  their  pen*  in  its  service.  Apos- 
tolo  Zeno,  the  Imperial  poet-laureate,  produced  seventeen 
works  of  this  kind,  under  the  title  of  Azioni  Sucre,  most  of 
which  were  set  by  Caldara,  Imperial  vice-chapel-master  to 
Leopold  I.,  whose  reputation  as  a  composer  of  sacred  music 
deservedly  stands  high.  The  first  of  them,  Sisara,  was 
performed  in  1717.  Melastasio  wrote  seven  Azioni,  of 
which  Caldara  set  two;  the  first,  La  Passions,  in  1730. 
This  was  re-set  by  Jomelli,  and  is  justly  reckoned  among 
the  best  of  his  works. 

The  Oratorio  was  introduced  into  England  in  1720,  when 
Handel  set  Esther— Racine's  tragedy  abridged  and  altered 
by  Mr.  Humphreys— for  the  chapel  of  the  duke  of  Chandos 
(Pope's  Timon)  at  Cannons.  This,  in  1731,  was  performed 
by  the  Children  of  the  Chapel-Royal,  at  the  house  of  their 
master,  Bernard  Gates.  The  next  year  it  was  publicly  pro- 
duced, as  appears  from  the  following  advertisement  in  the 
Daily  Journal: — 'By  His  Majesty's  command,  at  the 
King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymsrket,  on  Tuesday,  the  2nd  of 
May,  will  be  performed  the  sacred  story  of  Esther,  an 
oratorio  in  English,  formerly  composed  by  Mr.  Handel,  and 
now  revived  by  him,  with  several  addilions,  and  to  be  per- 
formed by  a  great  number  of  voices  and  instruments.  NB. 
There  will  be  no  acting  on  the  stage,  but  the  house  will  be 
fitted  up  in  a  decent  manner  for  the  audience.'  The  success 
of  this  was  of  the  most  decided  and  encouraging  kind :  but  for 
an  account  of  the  great  master's  other  oratorios,  and  of  his 
inducement  for  firstproducing  them,  we  refer  to  a  former  vo- 
lume. [Handel.]  Toe  custom  of  performing  oratorios  on  the 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in  Lent  is  to  be  dated  from  1737, 
from  which  time  they  were,  with  few  intermissions,  con- 
tinued till  a  very  recent  period.  Handel  was  succeeded  in 
this  musical  speculation  by  his  friend  J.  C.  Smith,  who  was 
followed  by  Stanley  ana  the  elder  Linley.  [Stanley; 
Linlby.]  Linley  and  Dr.  Arnold  then  in  conjunction  most 
successfully  carried  on  the  oratorios,  which  were  continued 
by  the  latter,  on  the  retirement  of  his  colleague.  [Arnold.] 
An  opposition  was  now  started  by  Ashley,  who  had  been 
active  as  a  subordinate  agent  at  the  Commemoration  of 
Handel  in  1784.  This  person  soon  transformed  the  per- 
formances into  secular  and  often  vulgar  concerts,  though 
retaining  the  original  name ;  and  from  that  time  the  ora- 
torios began  to  degenerate;  till  at  length,  having  been  for 
some  years  carried  on  by  different  persons,  and  generally  at 
a  loss,  they  ceased  altogether.  Though  it  would  be  unjust 
not  to  admit  that,  even  during  this  unfavourable  interval, 
there  were  two  or  three  seasons  that  reflected  some  credit 
on  the  managers,  in  which  The  Messiah,  with  Mozart's 
added  accompaniments,  was  first  publicly  produced  in  Lon- 
don, and  also  Beethoven's  Mount  of  QUves. 

ORATORY.  The  principal  design  of  oratory  is  to  con- 
vince or  persuade.  It  contemplates  the  investigation  of  truth 
only  as  a  secondary  object  Assuming  as  its  basis  certain 
supposed  or  admitted  principles  or  facts,  its  aim  is,  by  pre- 
senting these  in  the  form  best  adapted  to  win  the  assent  of 
the  understanding  and  impress  the  heart,  to  deter  from  or 
incline  to  a  particular  mode  of  resolution  and  action.  This, 
the  chief  end  of  oratory,  ought  never  to  be  left  out  of  sight 
in  any  disquisition  on  that  subject,  inasmuch  as  upon  it  the 
general  theory  of  the  art  is  founded. 

At  a  very  early  period,  as  appears  from  the  '  Iliad,'  the 
oratorical  art  was  held  in  high  estimation  among  the  Greeks. 
According  to  Quintilian  however  nearly  the  first  person  by 
whom  it  was  properly  cultivated  was  Empedocles,  the  date 
of  whose  birtn  is  unknown ;  but  his  flourishing  period 
was  about  450  B.C.  Co  rax  and  Tisias,  the  earliest  writers 
on  the  art,  were  both  natives  of  Sicily.  (QuintiU  Ins  tit. 
Oratn  iiL,  c.  1.)  Contemporary  with  them  was  Gorgias, 
also  a  native  of  Sicily,  who  was  so  distinguished  for  his 
eloquence  that  a  golden  statue  was  erected  to  him  at 
Delphi.  He,  together  with  Protagoras  of  Abdera,  Prodicus 
of  Ceos,  and  Thrasymachus  of  Calchedon,  are  mentioned 
as  the  first  who  treated  of  common-places  (communes 
loci).  The  most  celebrated  disciple  of  Gorgias  was  Isocra- 
tes,  whom  Cicero  describes  as  the  greatest  master  and 
teacher  of  the  art  The  treatise  of  Aristotle  on  Rhetoric 
is  the  oldest  extant  treatise  on  the  rhetorical  art,  and 
one  of  the  most  valuable  books  which  has  been  pre- 
served from  antient  times.  Demosthenes*  who  probably 
enjoyed  the  instruction  both  of  Isoc rates  and  of  Issbus, 
kV  incessant  application  overcame    the    obstacles  which 

*ure  had  placed  in  the  way  of  his  becoming  an  orator, 
I   attained  a  degree  of  excellence  in  his  art   which 
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has  immortalised  his   name.     His  opponent  and  m*: 
JEschines,  after  his  banishment,  is  said  to  have  tau-  : 
rhetoric  at   Rhodes.    We  have  no    treatise  on    the  • ; 
by  either   of  these  great  roasters,  but  we    posse**, 
their   extant   orations,    models  which  are  more  valtui 
than  any  treatise  could  have  been.    Theodectos  and  Tl  «  • 
phrastus,  scholars  of  Aristotle,  were  both  authors  of  rhc:. 
cal  treatises  (Fabric,  Bibl,  Gr.t  v.  2,  p.  241 ) ;  and  after  th. .. 
the  philosophers,  particularly  those  of  the  Stoic  and  IV r 
patetic  sects,  bestowed  much  attention  upon  the  rule* 
oratory*    A  valuable  extant  treatise  upon  composition  (->. 
'Ep/uffciac)  is  ascribed  to  Demetrius  Phalereus ;  and  1> 
nysius  of  Halicansessus  is  the  author  of  a  treatise  of  R  v 
toric,  and  of  critical  remarks  on  the  Greek  orators.  v!<   . 
deserve  a  careful  perusal.    Besides  those  that  have  S  * ' 
named,  other  Greek  orators  of  later  times  are  spoken 
by  Quintilian,  among  whom  are  Hermagoras,  Athens-.-. 
ApoUonius   Molon  of  Rhodes,  who  was  one  of  Ckvr  '» 
masters,  Arius  Csdcilius,    ApoUonius  of  Pergamu*.  t.  • 
Theodoras  of  Gadara.     After  Quintilian,  the  writer*  »: 
chief  note  are  Hermogenes  and  Longinus. 

The  art  of  oratory  was  in  a  state  of  maturity  in  Gm  <  \ 
before  it  even  began  to  be  studied  at  Rome.    So  late  as  .. .. 
1 6 1 ,  the  senate  passed  a  decree  expelling  the  philosophers  * :  .' 
rhetoricians  from  the  city.  (Gell.,  xv.  1.)  Six  years  after  b-*# 
ever,  Cameades,  Critolaus,  and  Diogenes,  having  come  a*  i,i  - 
bassadors  from  Athens  to  Rome,  the  Roman  youth  werv  - . 
attracted  by  their  eloquence  that  they  determined  tot  .  , 
mence  the  study  of  the  art    It  is  stated  by  Seneca  i : 
Lucius  Plotinus,  a  Gaul,  was  the  first  who  taught  orat  - » 
at  Rome.   This  profession  was  for  awhile  confined  to  frt-  i 
men,  but  it  was  at  length  adopted   by   Bland  us  of  tl  - 
equestrian  order.    He  was  succeeded  by  Others,  of  vt  ^ 
some  particulars  have  been  recorded  by  Suetonius,    1 1  .• 
following  names  of  Roman  rhetorical  writers  are  giver  I  * 
Quintilian :  Marcus  Cato  the  censor,  Antony  the  orator.  C«  :- 
nificius,  Stertinius,  and  Gallio;  and  in  Qnintiliau's  ■•«-- 
age,  Virginius,  Pliny,  and  Rutilius.    Cicero,  whose  ni"  - 
we  have  intentionally  omitted  in  the  above  list,  as  '■: 
was  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Roman  orators,  was  also  ■.-  r 
of  the  most  copious  and  elegant  of  the  antient  writer*    n 
oratory.   His  treatises  on  this  subject,  which  are  nnmer »  •. 
are  respectively  entitled:   *  Of  Invention f  'Of  To;*-* 
'  Of  the  Divisions  of  Oratory;'  '  The  Orator,  or  Bru'w 
•  Of  Famous  Orators ;'  and  '  Of  the  Orator.'    The  last-c^  * 
tioned  work  is  comprehended  in  three  hooka,  and  is  in  :. . 
form  of  a  dialogue.    The  chief  speakers  are  L.  Crasau*  » 
M.  Antonius ;  and  into  the  mouth  of  the  former  Cicero  ;  -  - 
his  own  opinions.    The  first  book  is  general,  relating  t    - 
difficulties  of  the  art  of  oratory,  and  the  branches  of  sr 
with  which  the  accomplished  orator  ought  to  he  corner*  > 
According  to  Crassus  the  qualifications  of  the  orator  tr  . 
be  of  the  highest  order.    The  object  of  his  art  is  to  ?u» 
speaking  the  greatest  power  of  which  it  is  susceptible  . 
he  ought  to  make  himself  familiar  with  all  departs)*  c- 
learning.      Eloquence  does  not   consist   in   the   o^«r 
ance  of  artificial  rules ;  such  rules  are  rather  dedaced 
an  examination  of  the  qualities  of  eloquence.     The  < 
tice  of  reading,  of  delivery,  and  the  improvement  of  tht  - 
mory,  should  be  diligently  attended  to  by  the  orator    - 
above  all,  he  must  possess  an  intimate  acquaintance  v 
matters  of  law.    These  and  other  similar  positioos  arc  .- 
troverted  by  Antonius,  who  maintains  that  an  extents  <-  . 
minute  knowledge  of  law  is  not  indispensable,  and  t . 
is  an  orator  who  can  speak  on  civil  and  common  a  T 
readily  and  persuasively. 

The  second  book  treats  of  invention,  of  disposition 
memory.     The  first  is  considered  in  a  threefold  j»  .  . 
view,  according  as  it  is  the  design  of  the  speaker  to  in**  ■ . 
to  persuade,  or  to  delight    Under  disposition   theti 
parts  of  an  oration  are  discussed,  vis.  the  exordiae*,  t. 
tion,  division,  confirmation,  refutation,  and  coneloston    ~. 
three  kinds  of  orations,  the  deliberative,  the  itadiem!.   . 
the  demonstrative,  are  also  considered,  and  the  book  • 
eludes  with  observations  concerning  an  artificial  meet  • 

In  the  third  book  the  subject  of  elocution  is  take  - 
the  characters  of  words,  the  structure  and  embellnhr 
of  sentences,  and  other  circumstances  connected  wi? l 
guage  and  style,  are  commented  on  at  considerable  Lr 
A  discussion  on  action  terminates  the  whole  worst. 

Quintilian,  who  was  himself  a  rhetorician  of  high  ra- 
tion, wrote  after  Cicero.    He  had  consequently  the  a  ■    - 
tage  of  the  writings  of  the  latter,  and  bt*  'Iotstvta**.- 
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Delivery  includes  everything  connected  with  the  utter- 
ance of  speech,  the  modulation  of  the  voice,  gesture,  &c. 

The  division  of  oratory  by  the  antient  rhetoricians  into 
the  demonstrative  or  laudatory,  the  deliberative,  and  the  ju- 
dicial, has  been  adverted  to.  The  classification  is  judicious, 
and  comprehends  the  several  kinds  of  public  speaking  still 
in  use.  These  may  be  conveniently  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing order :  the  oratory  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Bar,  of  the 
Pulpit,  and  of  the  Mob.  The  oratory  of  the  Stage  occupies  a 
place  by  itself:  it  is  not  contemplated  in  any  of  the  remarks 
that  have  yet  been  made,  and  requires  separate  consideration. 

The  oratory  of  the  senate,  or  popular  oratory,  as  it  is 
sometimes  termed,  has  respect  generally  to  the  welfare  and 
honour  of  states,  which  involve  an  immense  number  of 
topics  differing  in  nature  and  importance.  Accordingly 
this  branch  of  oratory  admits  of  a  corresponding  variety  of 
style  and  character.  It  may  be  deliberative,  or  controversial, 
or  declamatory,  according  to  the  subject  about  which  it  is 
occupied,  or  the  end  to  be  accomplished.  There  is  perhaps 
no  department  of  rhetorical  excellence  which  it  does  not 
include,  and  nowhere  therefore  will  the  orator  find  a  wider 
field  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers.  It  is  supposed  that  in 
this  case  he  addresses  a  well-instructed  audience ;  and  this 
circumstance  must  be  allowed  to  have  its  due  influence  in 
the  construction  of  his  oration.  He  ought,  it  has  been 
said,  to  unite  the  dignity  of  the  statesman  with  the  pro- 
priety of  the  scholar.  It  may  be  questioned  whether,  in 
this  country  at  least,  Demosthenes's  thrice-inculcated  quality 
of  action  is  deemed  a  very  essential  element  of  good  oratory. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  but  sparingly  resorted  to,  and  its  em- 
ployment to  the  extent  that  would  seem  to  be  implied  in  the 
earnestness  with  which  it  was  enjoined  by  the  Grecian 
orator,  would  be  considered  a  better  qualification  for  the 
orator  of  the  mob  than  the  orator  of  the  senate. 

The  oratory  of  the  bar  is  the  same  as  the  judicial  oratory 
of  the  antients.  It  supposes  two  parties,  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant The  matters  about  which  it  is  conversant  are  the 
rights  of  property  and  the  lives  and  characters  of  indivi- 
duals. The  object  of  the  orator  is  to  secure  success  to  the 
party  whose  interests  he  advocates,  by  proving,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  those  by  whom  the  cause  is  to  be  decided,  the  jus- 
ticc  of  his  claims  or  the  innocence  of  his  conduct.  His 
oration  therefore  must  be  in  a  great  measure  strictly  argu- 
mentative, and  constructed  with  the  design  of  producing 
conviction.  The  nature  of  such  an  oration  may  be  illus- 
trated by  reference  to  the  arguments  laid  down  by  the 
antient  rhetoricians  as  appropriate  to  judicial  discourses  in 
criminal  cases.  First,  there  occurs  the  conjectural  state  of 
the  question,  in  which  it  is  inquired  whether  the  party  ac- 
cused would,  could,  or  did  do  what  is  laid  to  his  charge ; 
and  next  the  definitive,  where  the  proper  name  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  fact  is  discussed ;  further,  admitting  the  truth 
of  the  accusation,  the  criminality  of  the  action  may  be  dis- 
puted ;  and  lastly,  even  granting  this,  the  accused  may  be 
defended,  and  the  offence  palliated,  by  pleading  the  absence 
of  wilful  design  or  bad  intention.  The  province  of  the 
oratory  of  the  bar  is  manifestly  more  circumscribed  than 
that  of  the  senate.  The  forensic  eloquence  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  particularly  the  former,  differed  consi- 
derably from  what  such  eloquence  must  now  be,  and  bore  a 
closer  resemblance  to  the  senatorial.  Among  the  Athe- 
nians at  least  the  orator  was  not  so  much  fettered  by  the 
provisions  of  a  complex  and  intricate  system  of  law,  or  by 
the  existence  of  innumerable  precedents.  Besides,  the 
judges  in  criminal  causes  were  always  far  more  numerous, 
so  that  the  orator,  instead  of  addressing  himself  to  a  few 
persons,  in  reality  spoke  to  a  small  assembly.  Even 
yet  however,  in  all  cases  which  involve  great  principles,  or 
which  possess  intrinsic  elements  of  interest,  as  well  as  in 
reply,  the  forensic  orator  has  full  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  highest  rhetorical  ingenuity  and  skill.  It  may 
also  be  observed,  that  as  all  courts  of  justice  are  open  to  the 
public  in  this  country,  and  as  important  case*  always  attract 
a  large  audience,  the  speaker  though  in  form  only  address- 
ing a  few  persona,  and  sometimes  even  a  single  person,  with 
wnom  the  decision  rests,  is  nevertheless  actually  addressing 
a  large  body.  This  was  also  the  case  at  Rome,  where  the 
judices  were  frequently  few  in  number,  but  the  bystanders 
were  many. 

Some  of  the  public  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero 
*ble  specimens  of  antient  eloquence,  senatorial  and 
The  eloquence  of  antiquity    indeed  generally 
j  a  more  elevated  place  than  that  which  can  be  j 


claimed  for  modern  eloquence.  The  one  it  the  result  of  pro- 
found and  incessant  study ;  the  other  too  frequently  u* 
result  of  hasty  and  extemporaneous  effort 

The  influence  which  the  great  orators  of  Greece  an 4 
Rome  were  enabled  to  exercise,  in  the  popular  aaeeuibli*-*, 
in  the  senate,  and  injudicial  cases,  gave  to  oratory  a  hiph  de- 
gree of  importance  as  a  branch  of  liberal  education ;  and  *r- 
cordingly  those  who  aspired  to  political  distinction,  either  .t 
Athens  or  Rome,  qualified  themselves  to  appear  a*  p«*L 
speakers  by  the  most  assiduous  industry,  ana  by  follow..  _ 
the  instruction  of  the  best  masters  of  their  art.  The  pt.. 
ful  labour  by  which  Demosthenes  overcame  the  impedjmc !.:» 
which  nature  seemed  to  have  put  in  the  wav  of  hi*  beeum.  \i 
an  orator,  and  the  unwearied  diligence  of  Cicero  (Bru:  +  % 
c.  90,  &c),  are  well  known.  But  in  modern  time*  litiU:  •  r 
no  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  oratory  aa  a  sepa:  a 
branch  of  study,  and  eloquence  has  come  to  be  more  tr.- 
mired  as  one  of  the  rare  gifts  of  nature  than  sought  after  :  % 
one  of  the  fruits  of  art.  This  seems  the  principal  reaaun  u  i  t 
the  orations  transmitted  to  us  from  antiquity  have  I*,  n 
so  rarely  approached,  and  still  more  rarely  equalled,  c\. .. 
by  the  most  distinguished  modern  speakers,  and  even  in  tht.-* 
states  whose  constitutional  forms  permit  and  invite  the  <- « - 
excise  of  oratorical  power. 

The  diffusion  of  opinions  and  arguments  by  means  of  ti.« 
press  has  perhaps  contributed  in  some  degree  to  the  pre**  :.t 
neglect  of  oratory ;  for  a  speaker  is  mainly  known  to  u.» 

Eublic  through  the  press,  and  it  is  often  more  important  ;  j 
im  to  be  read  than  to  be  heard. 

Still  the  power  of  oratory,  in  all  modern  constitutions  ir* • 
which  the  democratic  element  enters,  is  considerable  enou.:i 
to  induce  any  person  who  has  the  requisite  gifts  of  tut  *«.- 
to  cultivate  oratory  as  an  art ;  and  it  is  rather  singular  ths" 
those  who  aspire  to  political  distinction  in  states  which  h*-  * 
such  constitutions,  do  not  prepare  themselves  for  their  «.  ~- 
reer  by  a  special  study.  One  reason  may  he  that  rbeu*.'. 
along  with  many  other  antient  studies,  has  been  bani**  ■  . 
from  our  course  of  instruction,  so  that  even  he  who  has  t 
desire  cannot  find  the  opportunity  of  perfecting  him**., 
under  a  master.  He  therefore  attains  such  excellent  ^ 
he  may,  solely  by  practice  in  those  places  which  y„.-i*.- 
another  system  he  would  not  have  approached  without  «)•  <• 
preparation.  The  great  Roman  orator,  though  disciple:  - „ 
for  his  profession  by  assiduous  study,  left  Rome  after  be  ' 
been  practising  for  two  years  at  the  bar,  and  had  a»u  *  . 
begun  to  be  known,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  hinv  : 
under  the  best  Grecian  masters. 

Pulpit  oratory  was  unknown  to  the  antients,  being  ti  ■ 
growth  of  later  times.    It  has  for  its  chief  aim  to  itopr,  • 
men  with  their  duty  as  moral  and  religious  beings ;  to  dt  i  f 
from  vice  and  excite  to  the  pursuit  of  virtue;  toenrour^.. 
to  elevate,  and  to  awe,  by  the  prospects  of  immortality.    .*» 
the  topics  with  which  it  is  conversant  are  of  trateevrn-i.  . 
importance,  and  ought  to  be  profoundly  interesting  u*  ».i 
classes  of  mankind,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  bow  era?* .-. 
could  find  a  more  favourable  sphere.    It  admits  of  n*  <   j 
every  diversity  of  oratorical  excellence;  but  the  chief  .,  . 
lities  which  ought  to  be  exhibited  by  the  preacher  art  *  -- 
cority,  solemnity,  and  fervour,  combined  with  moral  du.i .:» 
That  so  few  should  have  excelled  in  this  dupartau-M 
eloquence  must  be  matter  of  wonder,  as  well  as  of  r*v:  t 
No  subjects  are  so  easily  susceptible  of  being  made  izn, 
sive  as  those  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  preacher  U>'- 
claim ;  and  every  means  ought  to  be  employed  by  * .    ■ 
the  truths  of  revelation  may  be  made  to  penetrate  ta  -  . 
deeply  into  the  heart  of  man. 

Mob  oratory  is  principally  directed  to  the  produci-**    * 
excitement    Being  intended  to  influence  minds  whuh  sh- 
uttle cultivated  or  refined,  it  requires  tho  plainest  anJ  .. . 
ornamental  style.    Here  the  maxim  of  Demosthenes  •*■ .  - 
merly  alluded  to  might,  as  has  been  hinted,  be  admiUt*,    . 
all  its  force.    The  utmost  familiarity  of  thought  and  -i 
siou  is  admissible ;  and  it  must  be  the  care  of  the  sftta*. 
to  give  utterance  to  his  thoughts  in  brief  sentence*,     in 
must  place  himself  on  a  level  with  those  whom  headdr***.  * 
nor  can  he  expect  to  gain  them  ovor  to  his  owu  pviryv^  - 
without  seeming  to  partake  of  their  prejudices. 

The  oratory  of  the  stage  differs  from  every  other  kir*I  f 
oratory.  Its  characteristic  peculiarity  is  imitation  la 
design  is  to  represent  human  nature,  as  embodied  to  cat  - 
cular  individuals  and  modified  by  particular  circumssan  r* 
In  order  to  excellence  in  this  art,  an  extensive  acquaintaj  *» 
with  the  general  principles  of  human  nature  ia  reejut.A 
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the  properties  of  the  radical  and  vanish  in  the  most  perfect 
manner.  They  are  twelve  in  number,  and  are  heard  in  the 
usual  sound  of  "the  separated  italics  in  the  following  words : — 
ii-ll,  a-rt,  an,  ale,  o-ur,  i-sle,  o-ld,  eeA,  ou*ze,  *-rr,*  e-nd, 
t-n.t  From  their  forming  the  purest  and  most  plastic  mate- 
rial of  intonation,  these  are  called  Tonic  sounds.  They  have 
a  more  musical  quality  than  the  other  elements ;  they  are 
capable  of  indefinite  prolongation ;  admit  of  the  concrete  and 
tremulous  rise  and  fall  through  all  the  intervals  of  pitch, 
and  may  be  uttered  more  forcibly  than  the  other  elementary 
sounds,  as  well  as  with  more  abruptness. 

II.  The  next  division  includes  a  number  of  sounds  pos- 
sessing variously  among  themselves  properties  analogous  to 
those  of  the  tonics,  but  differing  in  degree.  They  amount  to 
fourteen,  and  are  marked  by  the  separated  italics  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :— 2?-ow,  rf-are,  g-ive,  t>-ile,  z-one,  y-e,  10-0, 
Men,  a-z-ure,  sing-,  lose,  m-ay, n-ot,  r-oe. 

From  their  inferiority  to  the  tonics  in  all  the  emphatic 
and  elegant  purposes  of  speech,  whilst  they  admit  in  some 
measure  of  being  intonated,  or  carried  concretely  through 
the  intervals  of  pitch,  they  are  called  subtonic  sounds. 

III.  The  remaining  nine  elements  are  aspirations,  and 
have  not  that  sort  of  sound  which  is  called  vocality.  They 
are  produced  by  a  current  of  the  whispering  breath  through 
certain  positions  of  the  enunciative  organs.  They  are 
heard  in  the  words— U-p,  ou-f,  ar-A,  i-/,  yc-g,  A-e,  u?A-eat, 
th-in,  pu-«A. 

As  they  admit  of  little  or  no  pitch,  and  supply  no  part  of 
the  concrete  when  breathed  among  the  constituents  of  sylla- 
bles, they  are  termed  the  Atonic  sounds. 

The  name  of  Abrupt  sounds  is  also  given  to  three  of  the 
sub  tonics  and  three  of  the  atonies,  namely  b,  d,  g,  p,  /,  k, 
since  they  confer  an  explosive  character  on  the  following 
tonic,  the  breath  bursting  out  after  a  complete  occlusion  .J 

In  conformity  to  the  above  division  of  the  letters,  and 
with  especial  reference-to  the  time  which  is  occupied  in  pro- 
nunciation, syllables  are  divided,  into  three  classes — 1st,  Im- 
mutable, such  as  at,  ap,  ek,  tap-less,  pil-fall,  ao-cvp-tance ; 
2nd,  Mutable,  as  yet,  what,  grol-itude,  des-Jruc-tion ;  3rd, 
Indefinite,  as  go,  thee,  for,  aau,  man,  till,  de-lay,  be-guile> 
ex-treme,  er-ro-neous.  It  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  last 
class  of  syllables,  that  to  whatever  necessary  degree  their 
quantity  is  prolonged,  their  character  is  still  preserved, 
while  the  mutable  and  the  immutable  in  some  cases  almost 
lose  their  identity  by  too  great  an  addition  to  their  time. 
The  use  of  these  distinctions  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

Thus  much  having  been  premised,  it  will  be  the  more  easy 
to  understand  the  general  divisions  of  vocal  sound.  All  the 
varieties  of  sound  in  the  human  voice  may  be  referred  to  the 
following  general  heads  :— 

Quality,  Force,  Time,  and  Pitch.§ 

I.  The  terms  by  which  the  Quality  or  kind  of  voice  is  dis- 
tinguished are  rough,  smooth,  harsh,  full,  thin,  slender, 
soft,  musical,  and  some  others  of  the  same  metaphorical 
structure. 

There  are  three  different  sorts  of  voice,  the  natural,  the 
falsette,  and  the  orotund,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
whisper,  which,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  voice.  The  natural 
is  that  which  we  employ  in  ordinary  speaking.  It  includes 
a  range  of  pitch  from  the  lowest  utterable  sound  up  to  that 
point  at  which  the  voice  is  said  to  break.  At  this  point  the 
natural  voice  ceases,  and  the  higher  parts  of  the  scale  are 
made  by  a  shriller  kind,  called  the  falsette,  of  which  the  cry, 
the  scream,  the  yell,  and  all  shrillness  are  various  modes. 
The  name  of  orotund  (from  os  rotundum)  is  given  to  that 
natural  or  improved  manner  of  uttering  the  elements,  which 
exhibits  them  with  a  fulness,  clearness,  strength,  smooth- 
ness, and  a  ringing  or  musical  quality  rarely  heard  in  ordi- 
nary speech,  and  which  is  never  found  in  its  highest  excel- 

•  The  writer  of  this  article  has  personal' opportunity  of  knowiog  that  by 
this  word  Dr.  Rush  meant  to  designate  that  sound  which  Mr*  CdJI  represent! 

Dy  httm 

t  If  eforoy.aslneeiceand  toy  br  added  as  perhaps  they  ought,  the  nnm- 
Wr  of  the  tonics  will  ba  thirteen. 

%  It  is  difficult  to  decide  on  the  analysis  of  the  elementary  sounds  represented 
by  the  alphabet.  That  of  Dr.  Rush  is  given  in  the  text  The  following  has 
been  furnUhed  to  the  writer  of  this  article  by  Mr.  Cull,  and,  although  not  free 
from  objections,  U  more  complete. 

1.  Vow i us,  aa  heard  in  the  following  syllables :— oil.  arm,  an,  ale,  end,  eel, 
her.  isle.  to.  old.  eose.  en.  m,  eabe,  pell,  out,  oil. 
li.  GonsoKAifTS.     1.  FVtce  Consonants :— b*.  do,  go,  Jo,  ne,  «o.  roe.  eat,  we, 
none,  sta*.  asnre, ,  tten,  j«w.    2.  Voictleu  Consonants .— up,  at,  art,  if.  Aope, 
fin,  cnto,  rilo,  Cain.  taAaa.    In  all  fortythree  elements. 
To  these  Dr.  Rash  adds  a  fifth,  namely,  Jbnpbuu  f  hot  this  appears  to  . 
leoWable  into  fores  and  time.  | 


lence  except  as  the  effect  of  long  and  careful  eoliiralrc. 
This  voice  is  highly  agreeable  to  the  ear;  it  is  poseeeaed  fc? 
actors  of  eminence,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  set  forth  ir? 
beauties  of  epic  and  tragic  composition.  The  whisper  is  t*  ? 
constituent  of  the  atonic  elements ;  bnt  all  the  tonics*  a:  c 
the  greater  part  of  the  subtonics,  may  likewise  be  uttered  i  ■ 
this  mode  of  sound.  The  subtonics  v,  z,  w,  th-cn,  zK  vr<ea 
whispered,  are  not  respectively  different  from  the  alonst*  /. 

S,  Wh,  thrXCL,  sh. 

II.  For  the  specifications  of  Force  we  use  the  woH* 
strong,  weak,  feeble,  loud,  soft,  forcible,  and  mint.  Th<«e 
are  indefinite  in  their  indication,  and  without  any  fixed  re- 
lationship in  degree. 

III.  Time,  in  the  art  of  speaking,  is  divided  into  lor.r 
short,  quick,  slow,  and  rapid.  These  distinctions  ma. 
suffice  for  the  common  purposes  of  discourse ;  if  more  p- .  - 
cision  is  required,  a  notation  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Stee<e  * 
Prosodia  Rationalis.  The  distinction  of  immutable,  ra- 
table, and  indefinite  syllables  has  reference  to  time,  a:.. 
has  been  already  treated  of. 

IV.  The  meaning  of  the  term  Pitch,  as  applied  to  speech, 
has  been  already  explained. 

We  come  now  to  the  application  of  these  elements  a:-' 
distinctions  to  the  practical  purposes  of  leading  and  spec- -^ 

In  plain  narrative  or  description,  the  concrete  utterance 
of  each  syllable  is  made  through  the  interval  of  a  tone,  a.«  1 
the  successive  concretes  have  a  slight  difference  of  pitch  rt  • 
latively  to  each  other.  The  appropriation  of  these  concrete 
to  syllables,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  succession  of  ii«  ;r 
pitch  is  varied,  are  exemplified  in  the  following  notation  •— 

He    reads    in      na-    tore's    in-    fl-  nlte  book    of     se- 


lf these  lines  and  the  enclosed  spaces  be  supposed.  e?'H 
in  proximate  order,  to  denote  the  difference  of  a  tone  *~ 
pitch,  the  successions  of  the  radical  points,  with  ilv  - 
issuing  vanish,  will  show  the  places  of  the  syllables  of  it » 
superscribed  sentence  in  easy  and  unimpassioned  utterar.  ~. 
though  it  is  not  denied  that  a  somewhat  different  arrant  *- 
ment  might  also  be  agreeable.  The  perception  of  the  sc  •- 
cessions  here  exemplified  is  called  (in  a  restricted  meaim <: 
of  the  term)  the  melody  of  speech. 

In  simple  phraseology,  which  conveys  but  little  feeling  >•* 
emphatic  sentiment,  most  of  the  syllables,  except  one    >: 
two  of  the  last  in  the  sentence,  consist  of  the  upward  rati  •  k. 
and  vanishing  tone.  The  succession  of  these  concrete  lor.^ 
is  made  with  a  variation  of  pitch,  in  which  any  two  pri- 
mate concretes  never  differ  from  each  other  more  than  u 
interval  of  a  tone,  nor  do  there  occur  more  than  three  suc- 
cessive tones  in  one  direction  either  upwards  or  dowuwa-  - 
This  is  called  the  diatonic  melody.    The  rise  of  each  s«7 : 
rate  syllable  is  called  the  concrete  pitch  of  melody,  and  i  • 
place  which  each  syllable  assumes  above  or  below  the  re- 
ceding, the  radical  pitch.  The  current  melody  of  eenterrTt 
in  plain  discourse  admits  of  considerable  variety,  but  i  - 
forms  of  radical  pitch  are  all  reducible  to  a  limited  oom^ 
of  aggregates  of  the  concrete  tones,  which  may  be  c*l> 
the  phrases  of  melody.    Their  forms  are  pointed  oat  in  u 
notation  of  the  following  lines; — 


That 


tor 


most   the       sXil-      fulGreeke      am- 


Monotone.  Falling  Ditooe.      Rising ' 

Where    yon    wild       flg-    trees     join      the 


wall* 


Bissa*  t>*4 
of        Trw* 


Falling  Tritone. 


Alternation. 


Triad  of  Che  Ci 


The  melody  of  the  cadence,  as  distinguished 

current  melody,  is  formed  on  the  two  or  three  last  *>' 
of  a  sentence,  and  is  effected  by  a  descent  of  radical  r 
through  three  conjoint  degrees,  with  a  downward  cocc:* 
always  on  the  last,  and  frequently  on  the  preceding.     V 
form  of  the  cadence  has  been  illustrated  in  the  eentct-r 
the  notation  of  which  has  been  given  above,  but  there  a  • 
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melody,'  it  seta  a  more  marked  distinction  on  those  emphatic 
words' which  express  the  sentiments  of  tenderness,  grief, 
supplication,  ana  other  connatural  states  of  feeling.  This 
may  be  illustrated  on  the  emphatic  syllables  of  the  Tine  just 
quoted : — «  Pity  the  sorrows/  &c. 

IX.  The  application  of  the  different  degrees  of  Force  to 
the  purposes  of  expression  is  almost  too  obvious  to  require 
illustration.  Thus  the  distance  of  a  person  spoken  to  is  pic- 
tured by  loudness,  and  nearness  by  abatement  of  force ;  se- 
crecy  muffles  the  voice  against  discovery,  and  doubt  adopts 
the  subterfuge  of  an  undertone.  Certainty  and  anger  as- 
sume force  and  strength.  All  sentiments  which  are  unbe- 
coming or  disgraceful  smother  the  voice  into  softer  degrees, 
in  the  desire  to  conceal  even  the  voluntary  utterance  of 
them.  Joy  is  loud,  and  so  are  bodily  pain,  fear,  and 
terror. 

Such  are  some  of  the  uses  of  force  when  applied  to 
phrases,  or  to  one  or  more  sentences,  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  from  adjacent  phrases  or  sentences  in  discourse.  There 
are  other  applications  of  it,  to  single  words,  to  syllables,  and 
to  certain  parts  of  the  concrete  movement,  into  which,  though 
of  some  consequence,  it  is  not  within  the  purport  of  this  ar- 
ticle to  enter.  They  will  be  found  described  in  Dr.  Rush's 
Philosophy  of  the  Voice. 

The  common  idea  of  Emphasis,  it  may  he  remarked,  is 
that  of  mere  force ;  but  it  is  more  correctly  defined  to  be 
the  expressive  but  occasional  distinction  of  a  syllable,  and 
consequently  of  the  whole  word,  by  one  or  more  of  the  spe- 
cific modes  of  time,  quality,  force,  and  pitch.  Most  of  these 
have  been  illustrated  under  the  above  heads. 

X.  Rhythm  is  one  of  the  applications  of  force  and  quan- 
tity. It  may  be  defined  to  be  the  metrical  arrangement  of 
speech.  It  is  not  mainly  dependant  on  custom  or  on  the 
genius  of  any  language  whatever,  but  arises  from  the  very 
manner  in  which  speech  is  produced,  and  is  as  involuntary 
as  the  throb  or  remission  of  the  pulse,  or  the  inhaling  and 
respiration  of  the  breath.  In  the  formation  of  speech  there 
is  a  regular  action  and  reaction  of  the  organs  which  produce 
it.  To  form  a  heavy  syllable,  or  one  which  has  accentual 
stress  upon  it,  these  organs  are  necessarily  placed  in  a  cer- 
tain position ;  and  from  their  very  nature  it  is  necessary  that, 
before  they  form  another  heavy  syllable,  they  should  recover 
their  first  position ;  but  the  time  which  is  occupied  in  this 
recovery  of  their  position  is  not  always  lost  to  the  purposes  of 
speech,  for  it  may  be  filled  up  with  one  or  more  syllables, 
which  have  no  stress,  and  which  are  therefore  very  properly 
denominated  light ;  if  it  is  not  filled  up  in  this  way  it  is  a 
pause  or  rest.    To  illustrate  this,  let  us  take  the  words — 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five. 

These  monysllables,  if  distinctly  and  deliberately  pro- 
nounced, have  two  peculiarities ;  each  has  the  organic  stress 
or  emphasis,  and  each  has  a  pause  after  it.  Let  these  pauses 
he  filled  up  with  the  light  syllable  and;  and  then  the  two 
lines,  viz. :— ■ 

On*  and  two  and  three  and  tour  and  five  and 

and  ^ 

One,       two,       three,       four,  •     five, 

will  be  of  exactly  the  same  length  as  to  time  in  music,  or 
rhythm  in  speech,  the  syllable  and  occupying  no  more  time 
than  what  necessarily  intervenes  between  the  syllables 
under  organic  emphasis. 

This  alternate  action  and  reaction  of  the  organs  of  speech 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  by  the  significant  terms  Thesis 
and  Arsis :  the  former  denoting  the  setting  down  of  a  sylla- 
ble, as  the  setting  down  of  the  foot  in  walking ;  the  latter 
denoting  the  raising  of  it  up,  like  the  lifting  of  the  foot 
from  the  ground ;  the  former  producing  the  heavy  syllables, 
the  latter  the  light  ones. 

The  weight  of  syllables,  or  in  other  words,  the  stress  with 
which  they  are  enunciated,  must  he  carefully  distinguished 
from  their  quantity,  since  the  weight  or  stress  with  which 
the  syllable  is  uttered  does  not  always  correspond  to  the 
relative  time  which  the  utterance  requires.  Thus  in  the 
word  pensive*  the  syllable  pen  is  the  heavier,  but  it  is  not 
longer  than  the  syllable  sive.  So  also  in  the  word  inward, 
there  is  an  equality  of  time  in  the  two  syllables,  but  not  of 
weight.  In  banish,  banner,  banter,  the  first  syllable  is  heavy 
but  short;  in  paper,  taper,  vapour,  it  is  both  heavy  and 
long ;  and  the  same  observation  applies  to  misery,  middle, 
mistress,  compared  with  miser,  minor,  mitre. 

Those  emphatical  divisions  into  which,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  organs,  all  speech  naturally  falls,  are  called 


J>y  writers  on  this  subject^  cadences.9  Every  foil  spoken 
cadence  consists  of  a  heavy  syllable,  and  of  one  or  mo:*  bgtt 
ones,  but  pauses  may  be  substituted  to  make  up  tbe  us* 
which  any  of  these  syllables  would  occupy.  Measure,  t 
metre,  therefore  in  speech  naturally  distributes  iuelf  in-. » 
two  kinds :  common  measure,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Steele. 
is  the  allotment  of  two  crotchets  or  their  equivalents  to  ear  t* 
cadence;  and  triple  measure,  which  is  the  allotment  / 
three  crotchets  or  their  equivalents  to  each  cadence  ;  em- 
phasis however  will  sometimes  prolong  the  duration  uf  a 
cadence  beyond  the  allotted  time,  just  as  an  ad  libitum  is 
allowed  in  solos  in  music.  Without  entering  further  ir.f.* 
minute  distinctions  or  exceptions,  the  following  may  ten* 
as  specimens  of  each  kind.  This  mark  §  indicates  a  aWt 
pause,  this  ||  a  longer,  and  this  %  a  still  longer  one : — 


Cemmon  Measure. 


Soj  ]  spoke  the  I  guardian  |  f  of  the  |  Trojan  I  stale,  | 
I  Then  |  rush'd  ira- 1  petuous  §  |  through  the  |  8eewa 
I  Him  I  Pari*  |  fottWd  |  &  to  the  |  dire  a-  (  Urea :  | 
Both  1 1  breathing  |  slaughter,  §  |  both  re- 1  solv*d  in  | 

Pope's 

I 


:l 
M 

'  Straight  mine  |  eye  f  hath  |  caught  new  | 
Whilst  the  |  landscape  J  round  fit  |  measures,  | 
Russet  I  lawns  t  and  |  fallow*  J  grey,  | 
Where  the  |  nibbling  |  flocks \  do  [stray ;  | 
Mountains!  I  on  whose  |  barreu  |  breast 
The  |  labouring  |  clouds  §  do  |  often  |  rest'  | 

Triple  Measure. 

1  |f  At  the  |  close  of  the  |  day  f  when  the  |  hamlet  is  )  etfll.C 

And  |  mortals  |  the  |  sweets  of  for-  |  getfulnea*  J  prove  ;|  I 
U  When  |  nought  but  the  |  torrent  I  is  [lieard  on  the  I  MIL,  | 
And  |  nought  but  the  )  nightingale's  J  song  f  in  the  |  grove.* J  | 

If  this  system  of  measuring  verse  were  adopted,  the 
prosody  not  only  of  our  own  but  of  the  learned  language* 
would  be  greatly  simplified.  The  list  of  feet  nhirb  .1 
usually  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  *  Gradus  ad  Pami*- 
sum,'  would  be  reduced  to  four  or  five ;  we  should  hc*r  1  f 
no  such  unnatural  foot  as  an  iamb  or  an  anapaest,  ami  t!  r 
syllable  at  the  beginning  of  an  iambic  line  would  either  f 
itself  form  a  cadence,  or  would  be  the  close  of  a  cadencr.  ..f 
which  a  pause  or  the  last  syllable  of  the  preceding  hr* 
would  form  the  commencement.  Those  lines  of  Anarr*  . 
would  then  be  reduced  to  tbe  trochaic  measure,  thus  I'- 


ll 3iX- 
H&X- 
§a 


U>  Xf-  J  ytiv  'A-  I  t(hi8clq,  I 


n»  At 

/3ap/3i- 


VLaSpov  I  (fSuv,  I 
roc  tit  J  xojp£ai£  | 


||  *-  I  pern*  I  fiowoy  |  rjxtt*  | 

From  the  above  examples  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  tcz*iU* 
rhythmus  in  poetry ;  and  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  in**-:  1 
this  being  strictly  attended  to,  if  we  would  read  verse  in  n 
agreeable  and  expressive  manner.  Prose  also  has  its  rbt  •  -.  - 
mus,  for  the  alternate  action  and  reaction  of  the  onraii*  . ' 
speech  necessarily  proceeds,  whether  what  is  spoken  be  pr  «*: 
or  verse;  and  the  only  difference  (so  far  as  sound  U  «-.  > 
cerned)  between  these  two  species  of  composition  is,  that  *  1  - 
consists  of  a  regular  succession  of  similar  cadencesw  or  ••:  : 
limited  variety  of  cadences,  divided  by  grammatical  pau^  • 
and  emphasis  into  proportional  clauses,  so  as  to  p rv* . ! 
sensible  responses  to  the  ear  at  regular  proportioned  I  - 
tances ;  prose,  on  the  other  hand,  is  composed  of  all  *ort»  * 
cadences,  arranged  without  attention  to  obvious  rule,  t.  i 
divided  into  clauses .  which  have  no  obviously  aseerta.:  *. 
proportion,  and  present  no  responses  to  the  ear  at  am  U  .  - 
tiraate  or  determined  intervals. 

There  is  nothing  which  contributes  more  to  the  tbj  S 
mical  flow  of  prose  than  giving  a  light  sound  to  m \  - 
syllables.     If  this  be  done,  they  then  form  the  latter  f  *x*    ' 
cadences,  of  which  cither  pauses,  or  emphatical  mono*)  !U* 
or  the  emphasized  syllables  of  longer  words  fonn  tb*     *.- 
ginning;  but  if  they  be  pronounced  heavy,  it  is  lUcn 
ccssary  that  they  should  themselves  form  the  begin  1.  •••     ' 
new  cadences,  which  is  the  occasion  of  many  peu«e*  *--    ; 
introduced,  and  of  a  heavy  and  halting  character  Ik  : . 
communicated  to  the  piece.     Thus  the  clause  *  l«t    t 
your  I  deart  be   |  troubled,'  |  wiH  be  rhythmical  if  %>%-     > 
thus  made  a  light  syllable;  but  the  effect  will  b*  ■•   • 
different  if  it  be  read  thus : — '  Let  not  |  your  j  ]  heart  U 
troubled.'  | 

Of  the  advantage  of  cadences  in  triple  measure  «t  ':-*** 
a  beautiful  illustration  in  the  first  verse  of  tbe  1"  -i 
Psalm : —      < 


f'O  I  giveB  I  thanks  onto  the  |  Lord;  I  )  |  for  he  is  | 
en- 1  dureth  for  |  ever.'  1 1 


good.|||nmbi.ta— 


*  More  properly  rhythmical  cadetcts.  to  distinguish  thorn 
of  melody,    Mr.  Cull  would  prefer  the  term  m§n$ art*. 
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lions  than  on  any  other  strata;  a  very  large  "proportion  of 
all  the  cider  and  perry  Ibat  is  manufactured  it  grown  upon 
these  soilfl.  The  principal  orchards  of  England  are  in  De- 
vonshire, Somersetshire,  Gloucester,  Herefordshire,  and 
Worcestershire;  on  the  continent,  in  Normandy  and  in 
the  vale  of  Slultgard;  and  in  America,  in  the  New  Eng- 
land states. 

For  an  orchard  of  apple- bees,  a  deep  unctuous  soil  should 
be  selected,  in  a  situation  sheltered  from  the  north  and 
north-west  winds,  and  open  to  the  south  and  south-east; 
and  a  hank  is  preferable  to  a  low  spot,  for  not  only  is  the 
blossom  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  spring  frosts  where 
fogs  and  damp  prevail,  hut  the  trees  themselves  become 
mossy,  and  perisli  from  excess  of  moisture.  Dr.  Lindley 
(Guide  to  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden,  p.  1 1 7)  recommends 
an  early  and  effectual  preparation  of  tbe  soil,  and  the 
early  transplanting  of  the  trees :  '  They  cannot  be  removed 
from  the  nursery  too  soon  after  the  wood  has  become  ripe 
and  the  leaves  have  fallen  off;  for  between  this  time  and 
the  winter  many  of  them  will  make  fresh  roots,  and  be 
prepared  to  push  forth  their  young  shoots  with  more  vigour 
in  tbe  spring  than  those  whose  transplanting  has  been 
deferred  till  a  late  period  or  the  season.'  Young  trees 
will  require  to  be  watered  if  a  dry  spring  should  succeed 
the  autumn  of  their  planting,  and  their  roots  should  be 
occasionally  dug  round  and  manured.  Pruning  is  advan- 
tageous to  young  trees  wben  skilfully  performed,  for  it  is 
desirable  that  branches  should  not  be  crowded  together, 
especially  in  tbe  centre  of  the  tree:  we  are  of  opinion  that 
it  is  seldom  beneficial  to  old  trees,  excepting  for  the  removal 
of  mialetoe;  and  recommend  that  under  no  circumstances 
should  a  primer  be  employed  who  amputates  large  limbs 
and  leaves  wounds  which  injure  the  alburnum  or  sap-wood 
by  exposing  it  to  tbe  atmosphere,  and  produce  canker  in  tbe 
stem  or  principal  branches.  It  may  frequently  be  useful  in 
an  exposed  situation  to  plant  two  or  three  rows  of  pear- 
trees  to  shelter  the  apple-trees  from  the  prevailing  storms, 
us  pear-trees  are  on  the  whole  less  liable  to  suffer  from 
wind  than  their  more  brittle  kindred,  The  trampling  of 
heavy  cattle  is  at  all  times  injurious  to  orchards. 

For  pear-orchards  a  lighter  soil  is  desirable  than  for 
apples ;  the  same  rules  may  be  observed  for  their  planting 
and  preservation.  Washes  for  the  destruction  of  the  egs 
of  insects,  and  the  preservation  of  orchard-trees  from  barl- 
ing by  hares,  rabbits,  and  sheep,  may  be  seen  in  Lindley,  ut 
■up.  509 ;  Forsyth  On  Fruit  Tree*,  p.  333 ;  Loudon's  Arbo- 
retum, vol.  ii„  9D3,  &c ;  for  further  information  see  articles 
Apple,  Cider,  and  Pear. 

The  principal  cherry-orchards  in  England  ore  in  Buck- 
inghamshire and  Kent;  from  the  latter  county  a  large 
supply  is  sent  to  the  London  markets.  In  Alsace,  Wur- 
temberg,  Berne,  and  Basle, '  kirschwasser,'  an  ordinary  spirit, 
is  distilled  from  cherries.  There  are  likewise  orchards  of  a 
small  acid  cherry  called  '  marasca'  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Trieste,  and  also  near  Zara  in  Dalmatia,  from  which  Mara- 
schino is  derived:  in  the  Bergstrasae,  near  Heidelberg,  there 
are  cherry-orchards  which  furnish  an  early  tupply  to  the 
London  market 

For  Albert  and  walnut  orchards  see  Filbert  and  Wal- 
nut, (Forsyth  On  Fruit  Tree*;  Lindley's  Guide  to  the 
Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden ;  A  Treatue  on  the  Culture 
of  the  Apple  and  Pear,  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq. ;  Marshall' 
Rural  Economy  of  the  Wett  of  England,  vol.  i,,  p.  213 
Loudon's  Arboretum ;  Kenrick's  American  Orchardtit.) 

ORCHESTRA  (Gr.  6Pxvarpa,  which  contains  tbe  same 
element  as  tbe  verb  ipxiiadai,  to  dance),  that  part  of 
the  Greek  theatre  in  which  the  chorus  was  situated— 
where  the  dances  were  performed.  With  the  moderns,  the 
Orchestra  is  the  place  in  the  theatre  allotted  to  the  instru- 
mental bond,  and  that  portion  of  a  concert-room  which  is 
assigned  to  the  musical  performers,  both  instrumental  and 
vocal.  Wo  not  only  apply  the  word  to  the  place  set  apart 
for  the  musicians,  but  often  use  it  to  designate  the  whole  of 
them  aollectively ;  in  which  case,  orcheitra  and  band  are 
treated  as  synonymous  terms. 

Till  tbe  end  of  tbe  seventeenth  century,  or  the  beginning 
of  tbe  last,  the  instrumental  performers  of  our  theatres  were, 
stationed  in  a  box  on  the  side  of  the  stage,  and  out  of  view 
of  tbe  greater  portion  of  the  spectators.  They  were  then 
few  in  number.  But,  however  desirable  in  some  respects, 
it  would  be  impossible  so  to  dispose  of  the  large  bands  of 
he  present  day  ;  and  all  things  considered,  they  could  not 
e  better  placed  than  where  they  now  are— just  below  the 


itage,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  sight,  and  between  t1  • 
singer  and  the  audience,  thus  enabling  the  former  to  t.* 
'  i  view  the  conductor  and  leader,  a  matter  of  great  iinpcr- 
ice  in  the  musical  drama,  where  all  is  sung  by  nemory 

The  Orchestra  of  a  concert-room  should  be  so  contra 
that  the  front,  when  no  passage  beneath  it  is  require. 1.  - 
about  Ave  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  the  room,  an-!  - 
should  rise,  rather  steeply,  to  the  back,  the  corners  of  wl.  ■ 
ought  to  be  rounded  off,  in  order  that  the  whole  bod)  ■ 
sound  may  be  directly  reflected.  Had  this  precaution  been  j - 
tended  to  in  building  the  Hanover-square  Concert-  room. .  ■ 
orchestra  would,  for  its  size,  want  nothing  to  render  it  ;  -• 
feet.  An  orchestra  may  be  too  wide,  which  is  the  fault.  I 
not  an  irremediable  one,  of  Exeter  Hall,  in  the  Strand  ;  i. 
distance  in  that  room  from  one  side  to  tbe  other  is  aogrri-. 
that  the  various  sounds  do  not  blend  with  tbe  reuuir- 
nicety:  and,  extraordinary  as  the  fact  may  appear.  TeU  ' 
a  delicate  and  experienced  ear,  a  perceptible  interval  of  '■■  - 
elapses  before  the  sound  produced  on  one  side  is  heart!  , 
the  other. 

ORCHIDA'CE.*  are  Endogenous  plants,  witb  tbe  ,-. 
mens  and  style  consolidated  into  a  central  column,  and  ■ 
an  inferior  ovary ;   they  constitute  tbe  whole  of  the  r!  ;-• 
Gynandria  Monandria  of  the  Linnean  classification.  Tl.- 
is  no  order  of  plants  the  structure  of  whose  flowers   l-  - . 
anomalous,  as  regards  the  relation  borne  to  each  other  '.. 
the  parts  of  reproduction,  or  so  singular  in  respect   to  "' 
form  of  tbe  floral  envelopes,  of  which  an  illustration  t  ■ 
already  been  given  in  the  article  Oncidiuk.     Unlike  oil,  ■ 
endogenous  plants,  the  calyx  and  corolla  are  Dot  &imi.  : 
to  each  other  in  form,  texture,  and  colour;    neither  bat, 
they  any  similitude  to  the  changes  of  outline  that  ere  t-.- 
with  in  such  irregular  flowers  as  are  produced  in  other  f*r- 
of  the  vegetable  creation.     On  the  contrary,  by  an  exec-*.. 
development,  and  singular  conformation,  of  une  of  the  pvt.*'- 
called  the  labellum,  or  lip,  and  by  irregularities  eithrr   i 
form,  size,  or  direction  of  the  other  sepals  and  petal*, 
the  peculiar  adhesion  of  these  parts  to  each  other,  and 
the  occasional  suppression  of  a  portion  of  them,  flowers  . 
produced  bo  grotesque  in  form  that  it  is  no  longer  with  ;■ 
vegetable  kingdom  that  tbey  can  be  compared,  but  wr  ;  - 
forced  toseareb  for  resemblances  in  the  animal  world.  Hr     > 
we  have  such  names  among  our  native  plants  as  ib«-  '■  ■ 
fly,  man,  lizard,  and  butterfly  orchis,  and  appellau-jm 
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equally  at  the  apex,  a  lingular  structure  which  lias  not  yet 
been  noticed  in  those  with  membranous  leaves. 

Their  floral  envelopes  are  conttructed  irregularly  upon  a 
ternary  type,  and  consist  of  three  exterior  and  three  interior 
pieces.    The  exterior  pieces  are  usually  nearly  equal,  and 
leu  brightly  coloured  than  the  interior ;  but  the  two  lateral 
ones  are  often  of  a  somewhat  different  fbrra  from  the  other, 
which  is  anterior  as  the  flower  is  placed  upon  the  inflores- 
cence when  young,  but  which  often  becomes  posterior  when 
the  flower  is  expanded,  in  consequence  of  the  flower-stalk 
being  twisted  or  curved :  these  parts  are  occasionally  united 
by  their  edges  into  a  long  lube,  as  in  Masdevallia,  or  the 
lateral  ones   adhere  to  the  unguis  of  the   lip   in  varic 
degrees,  or  two  of  them  are  consolidated  into  one,  as 
Coryciutn  and  many  other  genera.     Occasionally  the  int 
mediate  piece  is  prolonged  at  the  back  or  base  into  one  or  t 
hollow  spurs,  as  in  the  genera  Satyrium  and  Diss.;   s' 
more  rarely  the  lateral  pieces  are  also  spurred,  as  in  Dispei 
Various  other  less  important  modifications  of  the  exterior 
pieces  occur,  but  in  all  cases  the  whole  number,  three,  is 

E  resent.  The  interior  pieces  are  usually  three,  never  more ; 
ut  in  the  instances  of  Monomeria  and  Aviceps.  the  inter- 
mediate one  only  is  present.  They  are  generally  unequal, 
the  two  lateral  pieces  corresponding  in  form  and  size,  while 
that  between  them,  called  the  lip,  is  of  some  other  form  and 
site :  in  the  genus  Thelymitra  however,  and  in  Paxtonia, 
they  are  all  alike.  Noihing  can  be  more  variable  than  the 
proportions  they  bear  to  each  other  and  to  the  exterior 
pieces.  It  is  only  a  few  of  their  modifications  which  it 
■eema  important  to  notice.  The  lateral  pieces  are  occa- 
sionally bifid,  as  in  certain  species  of  Habenaria  :  in  Moga- 
clmium  falcatum  they  are  glandular  at  the  apex :  in  most 
eases  they  ere  distinct  from  the  column ;  but  in  Lepanthea, 
Gongora,  Disa,  and  some  others,  they  are  adnate  to  that 
organ :  in  no  instance  are  they  spurred  or  saccate.  The  lip 
is  either  distinct  from  the  column  or  united  to  it,  stalked  at 
Its  base,  or  dilated  there,  and  often  extended  into  a  bag  or 
spur,  which  is  sometimes,  as  in  certain  species  of  the  genus 
Epidendrum,  consolidated  with  the  ovary :  very  rarely  it  has 
two  spurs,  as  in  Diplocentrum.  In  the  instances  of  Cam  a- 
rotis  and  Acropera  it  is  saccate  at  the  point.  Its  form  is 
infinitely  varied,  the  extremes  of  variation  being  Paxtonia 
for  simplicity,  and  Coryanthesor  Stanhopea  for  complexity : 
these  and  all  other  complicated  forms  may,  without  diffi- 
culty, be  reduced  to  a  three-lubed  type,  the  simple  form  of 
which  is  found  in  Maxi  liana,  Bletia,  and  many  Cattleyas. 
The  lip  is  often  so  slightly  articulated  with  the  column  as 
to  swing  to  and  fro  upon  the  least  disturbance,  on  which 
account  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  it  were  endowed  with  a 
power  of  spontaneous  motion:  this  is  particularly  apparent 
in  certain  species  of  Pterostylis.  There  is  a  frequent  ten- 
dency in  the  lip  to  produce  tubercles  or  lamella)  upon  its 
surface;  the  latter  are  always  confined  to  the  veins,  the 
former  are  principally  found  near  the  base  of  the  lip,  and 
do  not  appear  to  have  any  relation  to  the  veins:  it  is  in  the 
genus  Oocidium,  Eria,  and  Zygopelalum  that  these  bodies, 
the  use  of  which  is  unknown,  are  most  conspicuous.  Not 
unfrequently  the  lip"  is  hairy,  convex,  and  so  marked  and 
coloured  as  to  bear  no  little  resemblance  to  an  insect. 

It  is  usual  to  call  the  exterior  series  of  floral  envelopes 
calyx,  and  the  interior  corolla;  but  the  analogy  of  Maran- 
taceffl  renders  it  prubablc  that  the  so-called  petals  are  a  row 
of  outer  sterile  stamens.  This  however  is  a  point  upon 
which  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  enlarge. 

The  cenlro  of  the  flower  is  occupied  by  a  bony  called  the 
column,  which  is  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  the  style 
and  true  stamens.  In  the  greater  pari  of  the  order  there 
is  but  one  si  a  men  present,  and  it  is  in  that  case  placed 
opposite  the  intermediate  sepal,  and  consequently  alternate 
with  the  lateral  petals;  when,  as  in  Cypripedium,  there  are 
two  stamens  present,  then  the  usual  stamen  remains  in  its 
customary  position,  in  a  sterile  state;  and  the  two  perfect 
stamens  aro  additional,  and  placed  right  and  left  of  it.  It 
is  supposed  that  in  those  species  which  have  but  one  anther 
there  aro  two  other  stamens  present  in  an  incomplete  con- 
dition, and  consolidated  with  the  other;  and  from  the  evi- 
dence offered  by  monstrous  formations,  it  is  thought  that 
such  sterile  stamens  are  represented  in  Orchis  and  its  allies 
by  two  tubercles,  one  on  each  side  uf  the  column ;  in  Bur- 
lingtonia  by  two  auricles  near  the  apex  of  the  column,  and 
'•y  other  signs  in  other  cases.  Some  objections  have  how- 
.er  been  taken  to  this,  hut  they  do  not  appear  of  sufficient 
loment  to  require  particular  discussion.    The  reader  who 


is  anxious  for  information  as  to  this  and  several  other  j- 
of  a  similar  kind,  is  referred  to  the  prefatory  reman.- 
the  writer  of  this  article  in  Bauer's  '  Illustrations  of  U 
daceous  Plants,'  4to.,  London,  1830, 1B38,  with  forty  ] 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  order  a  single  anther  term  ■ . 
the  column.     This  is  usually  two-oelled,  but  often   hi, 
cells  divided  into  two  or  four  other  cavities,  by  the  exir: ; 
of  the  endothelium  between  the  lobes  of  the  pollen  ms>- 
or  is  occasionally  more  or  less  completely  one-celled  bi  ' 
absorption  of  the  connective.    In  Ophrydesa   it  is  t- 
wtth  a  distinct  connective,  and  with  the  bases  of  the  ■ 
either  parallel  or  diverging,  and  then  its  cells  dehisce  ..; 
their  face.     In  NeoltieB  it   is  also  erect,  but  appears  I 
dorsal  instead  of  terminal,  in  consequence  of  the  s!  . 
being  placed  before  it  for  its  whole  length.    In  the  re  . 
der  of  the  order  it  mils  prone  upon  the  head  of  ibe  to' 
or  the  clinandrium,  like  a  ltd,  and  often  is  easily  deist  i 
sometimes  this  kind  of  anther  originates  from  the  rr  i 
of  the  clinandrium;    sometimes  from  within  the  mart.  .. 
which   case  it  is  occasionally  covered  as  by  a  bood^  a> 
Cryptarrhena  and  other  genera. 

The  pollen  consists  of  lenticular  or  spheroidal  grains,'-  *' 
single  or  cohering  in  pairs,  threes,  or  fours,  or  in  '... 
masses  in  indefinite  number.    The  grains  are  usual!)  ; 
together  by  an  elastic  filamentous  substance,  which    i 
Ophrydese  and  many  others  forms  an  axis  round  wlu-u 
grains  or  masses  of  grains  are  arranged,  and  which  in  a  ■   - 
large  part  of  the  order  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  «trj; 
caudicula.     This  body  either  contracts  an  adhesion  u 
gland  originating  on  the  margin  of  the  stigma,  as  in  V 
rydesB,  Neottiess,  and  Vandeaj,  or  it  is  folded  upon  tbi 
len  masses,  as  in  Epidendrese,  or  it   terminates  in  an  i- . 
phous  dilatation,  as  in  many  Malaxideee.    In  all  m>i  • 
consists  of  cellular  tissue,  sometimes  very  lax  and  larLv.  ■ 
thin-sided,  at  in  Polystachya  ramulosa,  more  general!)  i 
compact,  tough,  and  thick-sided;  towards  the  end  wb.ii-1. 
heres  to  the  atigmalio  gland  the  tissue  becomes  eloi.ji 
but  otherwise  it  is  more  or  less  lenticular.     In  Op:,: 
the  caudicula  is  extended  towards  the  base  of  the  ai 
cells ;  but  in  all  the  other  divisions  of  the  order  the  et- 
eula,  when  present,  is  lengthened  in  the  direction  «f 
apex  of  the  cells. 

The  differences  in  the  structure  of  the  column,  »: ■*" 
id  pollen  now  explained,  furnish  botanists  with  it.< 
eansof  classifying  the  order  and  of  breaking  it  up  in;    >. 
orders,  in  the  following  manner : — 


_    . .     (Jig.  1],  aofhn  opercular ;  pallia  wuT.viihotitV:  - 

~     ':W«iSr«  Off.  £\  uthtr  opeiculir  ;  pollex  »ut.  .lit,   ih_    .. 
back,  upon  lS«  pollen  gnuni,  awl  on  gland. 
'ante*  (Jig.  3),  nother  ojwrcnlMI  poll™  hut,  villi  a  mm     i.  . 

laainaii.  c.ulicula  aiul  iju.1. 

6.  JitUtttm  ijtg.  5),  anther  opercular*  pollen  craonUi  ■*  |«.— 4.  i 
A.  tfeottUr*  (fig.  fi).  anther  dona)  I  pollen  powder*. 

7,  Cypripe&ea-,  Aiiltian  two,  leparalad  by  a  brofto  tWtil*  lob*. 

The  ovary  adheres  firmly  to  the  tube  of  the  coin.  • 
often  so  twisted,  when  the  flower  is  about. to  cxpatul.  1 1  - 
back,  with  the  floral  envelopes  belonging  to  it,  U  tiu: 
the  front  It  consists  of  three  perfect  carpels,  staii  .. 
ktely  with  the  stamens  opposite  the  petals,  and  '  ■ 
the  placentas  in  their  axis,  ana  of  three  other  i  lrrr->  - 
nale  with  the  first,  destitute  or  placenta?,  ana  cit- 
ing from  them  when  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
stigma  is  a  viscid  excavation  in  front  of  th*   . 
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ORCHCVMENUS,  called  the  'Minyean.'and  afterwards 
'  the  Boeotian/  was  a  city  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Lake 
Copais,  in  Bceotia.  In  the  earliest  period  of  Grecian  history 
it  was  known  as  a  place  of  great  power  and  wealth.  (Homer, 
Iliad,  ix.  381.)  Its  antient  magnificence  is  attested  by  the 
treasury  of  Minyas  in  it,  which  is  described  by  Pausanias 
as  being  equal  to  any  similar  building  which  he  had  seen, 
and  by  the  subterranean  outlets  of  the  Lake  Copais,  the 
remains  of  which  exist  to  this  day.  [Bcsoti  a.  vol.  v.,  p.  43.] 
In  the  earliest  times  Orchomen us  was  the  chief  city  of  the 
Minyans,  to  whom  the  greater  part  of  Bceotia,  including 
Thebes  itself,  was  subject.  The  history  of  this  people  is 
very  obscure.  And  reus,  the  first  king  of  Orchomenus,  is 
called  the  son  of  the  river  Peneus  in  Tnessaly.  In  Thessaly 
moreover  we  find  M  in  vans,  with  a  city  Orchomenus.  Min- 
yas is  also  made  a  descendant  of  i&olus.  Mr.  Thirhvall 
s&ys  that  the  early  legends  about  the  Minyans  '  may  be 
considered  as  indications  of  a  native  race,  apparently  Pe- 
lasgians,  overpowered  by  iEolian  invaders;  and  the  same 
fact  seems  still  more  clearly  attested  by  the  names  of  the 
two  Orchomen ian  tribes,  the  Eteoclean  and  the  Cephisian ; 
the  former  of  which,  called  after  Eteocles,  the  son  of  And  reus, 
seems  to  have  comprised  the  warlike  chiefs;  the  latter,  the 
industrious  people  which  tilled  the  plains  watered  by  the 
Cephisus.'  {History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.,  p.  93.)  From  the 
heroes  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  being  called  Minyans, 
and  from  other  circumstances,  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
name  was  not  originally  that  of  a  nation,  but  was  used  as  a 
title  of  honour  equivalent  to  heroes  or  warriors,  and  was 
afterwards  appropriated  to  the  iEolians  who  established 
themselves  at  Iolcus  and  on  the  adjacent  coast.  (Ibid., 
p.  91.)  In  the  sixtieth  year  after  the  Trojan  war,  the 
yEolian  Boeotians,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Thessaly, 
drove  out  the  Minyans  from  Orchomenus,  which  was  then 
with  its  territory  adcjed  to  Bceotia.  (Thucyd.,  i.  12 ;  Strabo, 
ix.,  p.  401.) 

At  and  shortly  before  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  we  find  Orchomenus  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  states 
of  the  Boaotian  confederacy,  end  having  under  it  the  towns 
of  Chooronea  and  Tegyra.  Its  government  was  oligarchical  * 
the  ruling  order  was  called  *  knights.'  (Diod.  Sic,  xv.  79 ) 
When  Thebes  was  feeble,  and  Busotia  was  subject  to  Athens 
(about  B.C.  417),  Onhomenus  was  a  refuge  for  the  oligar- 
chical exiles  of  the  neighbourhood.  (Thucyd.,  i.  113.) 
After  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  (b.c.  387),  by  which  the 
Bceotian  cities  were  freed  from  the  supremacy  of  Thebes, 
Orchomenus  was  confederate  with  Sparta,  and  had  in  it  a 
Lacedaemonian  garrison.  (Plutarch,  Pelop.,  16.)  In  the 
year  368  B.C.,  theThebans,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  Epaminondas  on  an  expedition,  destroyed  Orchomenus, 
slaying  the  men,  and  selling  the  women  and  children  into 
slavery.    It  was  rebuilt  alter  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  and 
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is  mentioned  by  Dicsarchus  about  twenty  years  af>- 
death  of  Alexander. 

The  worship  most  prevalent  in  Orchomenus  was  t: 
the  three  Graces  (xaptr(i*ta):    there  was  also  a  ti-. 
Dionysus  in  the  city,  and  shrines  of  the  heroes  Ana 
Minyas,  with  which  games  (Mivfom)  were  connect?.] .  v 
to  Pind.,  ZrfA.,  i.  11 ).  and  a  tomb  of  Hesiod,  at  wh»rh 
tngs  were  made.    In  the  Orchomen  ian  town  of  T 
there  was  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo.     (Stepb  I 

Ttyvpa.) 

(Miiller's  Orchomenos  und  die  Minyer;  Wacrn- 
Hellenische  Alterthumskunde  ;  Clinton  s  Fasti  H- 
Thirwall's  History  of  Greece.) 

ORCHOMENUS,  Arcadia.    [Arcadia.] 

ORCIN,  a  peculiar  matter  obtained  by  Robiquet  f> 
species  of  lichen  (variolaria  orcina).     He  found  th .: 
colour  of  this  substance  is  derived  from  the  pre*.>r  - 
body  which  is  white  until  it  is  acted  upon  by  v> 
and  alkalis,  when  it  becomes  reddish  violet    The  pi<«* 
preparing  orcin  consists  in  making  an  alcoholic  auto* 
the  lichen,  and  then  treating  it  with  water,  which  sepa.v 
fatty  colouring  matter,  and  dissolves  a  bitter  and  sacrli 
substance;  this,  after  several  solutions  and  evapciv 
is    obtained  in  white  crystals.    These  crystals  ore  >• 
which  become,  as  already  stated,  of  a  reddish  violet  a. 
by  the  action  of  the  air  and  alkalis. 

ORDEAL,   from    the  Anglo-Saxon  ord&L     S*' 
derives  this  word  from  or, '  magnum,'  and  d&L, '  ju<V 
which  is  also  the  derivation  given  by  Dueange.    Lv 
Bos  worth  derive  it  from  or%  privative, '  without,'  and 
'  difference/  an  indifferent  or  impartial  judgment,  a  ; 
ment  without  distinction  of  persona.    The  German  ** 
urtheil,  a  judgment,  is  apparently  the  same  word,  r 
also  a  compound.     (See  Seidell,   Notes  to  Eadner,  . 
Hickes's  Diss.  Epist.,  p.  149.) 

The  earliest  traces  of  any  custom  resembling  the 
is  found  in  the  book  of  Numbers  (ch.  v.),  in  the  »a-  > 
jealousy,  which  the  Hebrew  women  suspected  of  ?<i 
were  compelled  to  drink  as  a  test  of  their  innocence. 

Blackstone  ( Comm.  on  the  Lowe  of  England,  vol.  i  v .  t 
•  Of  Trial  and  Conviction')  says:— 'The  several  nu-:l 
trial  and  conviction  of  offenders  established  bv  ibe  1;- 
England  were  formerly  more  numerous  than  at  p>.- 
th rough  the  superstition  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  «!>, 
other  northern  nations,  were  extremely  addicted  to  d<\  a. 
a  character  which  Tacitus  observes  of  the  antient  O 
(De  Mor.  Germ.,  x.).  They  therefore  invented  a  conn  >■  - 
number  of  methods  of  purgation,  or  trial,  to  present 
cence  from  the  danger  of  false  witnesses;  and  in  ooiim 
of  a  notion  that  God  would  always  interpose  nnrat  •* 
to  vindicate  the  guiltless.    The  most  antient  species  <  '■ 
was  that  by  Ordeal;  which  was  peculiarly  disnnirui%u- 
the  appellation  of  Judicium  Dei,  and  sometimes  n. . 
purgatio,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  canonical  purgr 
which  was  by  the  oath  of  the  party.    This  was  of  ra*  * 
either  fire-ordeal  or  water-ordeal,  the  former  being  <*. 
to  persons  of  higher  rank,  the  latter  to  the  common  p» 
Both  these  might  be  performed  by  deputy ;  but  the  |»:  '. 
was  to  answer  for  the  success  of  the  thai,  the  depuit 
venturing  some  corporal  pain  for  hire,  or  perhaps  fur .' 
ship.    Fire-ordeal  was  performed  either  by  taking  up  ■ 
hand,  unhurt,  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron,  of  one,  two  *r 
pounds  weight ;  or  else  by  walking,  barefoot  and  lit'. 
over  nine  red-hot  ploughshares,  laid  lengthwise  at  l 
distances;   and  if  the  party  escaped  being  hurt,  :> 
adjudged  innocent ;  but  if  it  happened  otherwise. a**- 
collusion  it  usually  did,  he  was  then  condemned  a  - 
However,  by  this  latter  method  Queen  Emma,  tie  c< 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  is  mentioned  tobavocleaj 
character  when  suspected  of  familiarity  with  Al«<i  • 
of  Winchester.    (Rudborne,  Hist.  maj.  IVistiou,  1  *.  • 
Water- ordeal  was  performed  either  by  plongiu£  t:» 
arm  up  to  the  elbow  in  boiling  water,  and  escaping  t-~ 
thereby;  or  by  casting  the  person  suspected  into  a .  • 
pond  of  cold  water,  and  if  ne  floated  therein  wilt .-.! 
action  of  swimming,  it  was  deemed  an  evidence  of  h*  -' 
but  if  he  sunk,  he  was  acquitted.9     Another  sp*1  - 
ordeal  was  the  corsned,  or  morsel  of  execration  *  i: 
a  piece  of  cheese  or  bread,  about  an  ounce  in  wrch<- ' 
was  consecrated  with  a  peculiar  form,  in  which  tbe.4i'«- 
was  called  upon,  and  it  was  prayed  that  the  bre**  ' 
cause  convulsions  and  paleness,  and  find  no  psaof*. 
man  was   really  guilty,   but  might  turn  to  beau-  - 
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theological  learning;  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
and  the  Liturgy;  and,  as  bishops  now  almost  invariably  re- 
quire, have  graduated  at  one  of  the  English  universities, 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  or  at  some  oiher  recognised 
school.  No  person  can  hold  any  vicarage,  rectory,  or  bene- 
fice whatever,  except  he  be  in  full  orders. 

A  form  of  some  kind  has  always  been  observed  in  con- 
ferring the  priesthood.  This  was  the  case  under  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation ;  in  which  the  family,  age,  and  qua- 
lifications of  the  individual  appointed,  are  particularly  de- 
scribed. In  the  New  Testament,  our  Lord  called  the  twelve 
apostles,  and  sent  them  out—ordained  them  to  perform  the 
offices  of  religion.  So  likewise  the  apostles  ordained 
others;  and  the  form  they  adopted  for  setting  them  apart 
was  prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands.  In  this  manner 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  were  appointed ;  and,  for  at 
least  ten  centuries,  no  other  ceremony  was  used  or  added 
thereto.  When  the  church  became  corrupt,  this,  like  almost 
every  other  ordinance,  shared  the  general  perversion.  It 
lost  its  primitive  simplicity,  and  was  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  a  sacrament.  The  plan  was  adopted  of  delivering  to  a 
person  ordained  priest  the  sacred  vessels,  i.e.  the  plate  and 
the  cup;  employing  with  the  action  certain  words  by  which 
he  was  authorised  to  offer  sacrifice  to  God,  and  to  celebrate 
mass.  To  constitute  a  sacrament,  three  things  are  required, 
matter,  form,  and  institution.  Ordination  was  evidently 
instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  but  in  their  in- 
stitution of  it,  it  clearly  wants  the  main  essentials  of  a 
sacrament.  The  church  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  convert- 
ing it  into  a  sacrament,  considered  the  vessels  as  the  matter, 
and  the  form  was  thtJ  delivering  them  with  the  words : — 
•  Take  thou  authority  to  offer  up  sacrifices  to  God,  and  to 
celebrate  masses,  both  for  the  living  and  the  dead;  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.'  Pro- 
testant churches  have  returned  to  the  original  method  of 
conferring  orders,  and  use  only  prayer  and  the  imposition 
of  hands ;  some  sects  dispense  with  the  latter,  as  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists. 

The  great  controversy  between  Episcopalians  and  Pres- 
byterians is,  the  authority  by  which  holy  orders  are  conferred. 
Tne  former  held  that  bishops  alone  are  vested  with  this 
authority ;  and  those  especially  who  entertain  the  notion  of 
Apostolic  succession,  i.e.  assert  the  fact  of  an  unbroken 
episcopal  series  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  to  the  present 
time,  to  which  the  power  of  ordaining  ministers  is  con  lined 
and  through  which  it  descends,  deny  the  \alidity  of  orders 
and  even  the  existence  of  a  church,  where  there  is  no 
bishop.  The  Presbyterians,  on  the  contrary,  contend  that 
the  presbytery,  or  a  body  of  priests,  have  authority  for  this 
purpose ;  and  that  bishops  and  presbyters  are  in  Scripture 
the  same,  and  not  distinct  orders  or  officers.  They  urge 
that  Timothy  was  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands 
of  the  presbytery;  and  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  or- 
dained by  certain  teachers  and  prophets  in  the  ehurch  of 
Antioch,  and  not  by  any  bishop  presiding  in  that  city.  It 
is  certain  however  that  bishops  have  existed  as  a  distinct 
order  from  the  very  earliest  times ;  and  though  we  cannot 
assert  that  they  are  absolutely  essential,  yet  they  evidently 
contribute  to  complete  the  idea  of  a  church,  and  tend  to  its 
orderly  and  effectual  operation. 

Many  at  the  Reformation  held  the  call  of  the  people  the 
only  thing  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  ministry,  and 
taught  that  ordination  is  only  a  ceremony  which  renders 
the  call  more  solemn  and  auihentic.  Accoidlingly  the  Pro- 
testant churches  of  Scotland,  Fiance,  Holand,  Switzer- 
land, &c,  have  no  episcopal  ordination.  For  Luther,  Cal- 
vin, Bucer,  Melancthon,  and  all  the  first  reformers  and 
founders  of  these  churches,  who  ordained  ministers  among 
them,  were  themselves  presbyters  and  no  other.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  this  subject  appear  at  once  liberal  and 
Judicious.  They  are  from  Burnett's  '  Exposition  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles ;'  himself  an  English  bishop,  and  at- 
tached to  the  Episcopal  form  of  church  government  *  If 
a  company  of  Christians  find  the  public  worship  where  they 
live  to  be  so  defiled  that  they  cannot  with  a  good  conscience 
join  in  it,  and  if  they  do  not  know  of  any  place  to  which 
they  can  conveniently  go,  where  they  may  worship  God 
purely,  and  in  a  regular  way  ;  if,  I  say,  such  a  body,  finding 
some  that  have  been  ordained,  though  to  the  lower  func- 

ns  should  submit  itself  entirely  to  their  conduct;  or 
ng  none  of  those,  should  by  a  common  consent  desire 
i  of  their  own  number  to  minister  to  them  in  holy 
p,  and  should  upon  that  beginning  grow  up  to  a  regu- 


lated constitution;    though  we  are  very  sure  that  tV  • 
quite  out  of  all  rule,  and  could  not  be  done  without  & 
great  sin,  unless  the  necessity  were  great  and    appj.- 
yet  if  the  necessity  is  real  and  not  feigned,  this  i»  i<o- 
demned  or  enulled  by  the  article  (the  '23rd) ;  for  wbe~.  * 
grows  to  a  constitution,  and  when  it  was  begun  hy  tii* 
sent  of  a  body,  who  are  supposed  to  have  an  auihju 
such  an  extraordinary  case,  whatever  some  hotter  *.; 
have  thought  of  this  since  that  time,  yet  we  are  \erj  • 
that  not  only  those  who  penned  the  Articles,  but  ti*e 
of  this  church  for  above  half  an  age  after,  did.  nun. 
standing    these    irregularities,    acknowledge    the    iu 
churches  so  constituted  to  be  true  churches  as  to  & 
essentials  of  a  church,  though  they  had  been  at  first  :rr<. 
larly  formed,  and  continued  still  to   be  in  an   im;  . 
state.'    And  again: — 'Whenever  God  by  his  prw.: 
brings  Christians  under  a  visible  necessity  of  being  i 
without  all  order  and  joint  worship,  or  of  joining  u*  a. 
lawful  and  defiled  worship,  or  finally,  of  breaking  \u 
rules  and  methods  in  order  to  the  being  united  in  «'j.< 
and  government;  of  these  three,  of  which  one  n>  ^ 
chosen,  the  last  is  the  least  evil,  and  has  the  fc?i>: 
conveniences  hanging  upon  it,  and  therefore   it    cm 
chosen.'    (Burnett  On  tlie Articles ;  Watsons  The.  D 
Dictionary.) 

ORDNANCE,  a  general  term  applied  to  the  gn  a' 
tillery  (guns,  carronades,  howitzers,  and  mortars)  v.. 
used  in  war,  on  land  or  at  sea;  the  name  being  p. 
derived  from  the  compagnies   (Tordonnance,    or    r  n. 
Archers,  instituted  in  1448  by  Charles  VII.  of  Frar.-i 

The  wars  between  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  Fn... 
gave  rise  on  the  Continent  to  the  first  important  iar  ; 
menu  in  the  construction  and  use  of  heavy  artillery    . 
cording  to  Templehof  it  was  then  that  some  ctt\  r  *  . 
made  to  establish  a  system  of  proportions    betvci-. 
length,  the  thickness,  and  the  calibre  of  ordnanct. 
gunpowder  was  improved,  and  that  certain  relation*  l>  •.- 
the  charge  of  powder  and  the  weight  of  the  projectile  I 
to  be  established.    It  was  not  however  till  the  begins  ^ 
the  seventeenth  century  that  artillery,  which  had  I 
been  chiefly  used  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  K-.v- 
began  to  be  extensively  employed  in  engagements  U:* 
hostile  armies ;  but  in  1632  the  Austrian*  and  S*t  - 
gether  are  said  to  have  brought  into  the  field  t2cui 
among  which  were  24,  16,  12,  and  6  pounder  guns. 

An  artillery  capable  of  accompanying  the  rapid  r 
ments  of  cavalry  was  first  systematically  introduced  ;.• 
fare  by  Frederic  the  Great;  but  the  full  develop., 
the  important  services  which  are  capable  of  being  re  ; 
by  this  arm  is  due  to  the  Prussian  general  Sen,  r< 
since  whose  time  the  horse-artillery,  as  it  is  ca.lt «: 
been  considered  as  an  indispensable  requisite  in  tl*  a. 
of  every  nation  in  Europe. 

In  the  British  service  the  management  of  the  m 
rockets  invented  by  Sir  W.  Congreve  is  assigned  u»  s 
ticular  troop;    and  though  these  missiles  have  not  U* 
very  generally  employed,  they  have  occasionally  rv: 
considerable  service.     [Rocket.] 

The  materials  of  which  ordnance  is  formed  are  ;r.  •  . 
brass ;  the  latter  being  a  mixed  metal  composed  «. :   . 
and  tin,  in  the  proportion  of  from  8  to  12  parts  of  its  .. 
to  100  parts  of  the  former.     Iron  guns  are  strong, 
those  made  of  brass,  and  consequently  they  are  be   ♦- 
to  resist  the  effects  of  the  long  continued  firing  ih.a 
place  at  the  sieges  of  fortresses.     Brass  gun*,  on  •  n* 
hand,  being  lighter,  are  more  conveniently  trunsixr v . 
place  to  place  with  troops  in  the  field,  and  they  a;t  . 
enough  to  resist  all  the  firing  which  can  be  reii  u«r*~. 
made  from  them  in  any  general  action.    It  is  said  • 
the  campaigns  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  in   S- . 
rounds  were  fired  in  one  day  from  brass  ordnance ;  V 
from  300  to  350  rounds  were  fired  constantly,  iu  t^.*  • 
time,  from  iron  24-pounder  guns. 

Ordnance  is  now  cast  either  in  loam  or  in  dry  san  1 
the  latter  material  is  said  to  be  prefeired  because  n  r 
the  surface  of  the  gun  to  be  more  correctly  forn- 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  complete  the  figure  of  «. 
by  the  process  of  turning.    To  make  the  mould  fi* 
in  sand,  a  model  or  pattern  of  the  gun  is  executed.  .. 
of  wood,  or  more  properly  of  brass ;  these  parts  arc  « 
severally  within  what  is  called  the  gun-box,  lb-. 
cast-iron,  and  consists  of  portions  corresponding  tu  i:-- 
the  model.    Between  the  latter  and  the  interior  »ui.  - 
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•>  cun-box  the  sand  is  then  well  rammed;  and  when  the 

4,;J(„e  of  the  moulding  is  thus  formed,  the  gun-hox  is  taken 

."i.'eces,  the  several  parts  of  the  mould  are  fitted  together, 

I  in  this  state  dried  at  a  stove.     Lastly,  the  mould  being 

.  ed  in  a  vertical  position,  with  the  breech  or  thicker 

.  t  downwards,    and  its   interior  surface  having   been 

.nted  in  order  to  prevent  adhesion  to  the  metal  in  casting, 

,   mdted  iron  or  brass  is  suffered  to  flow  in  through  a 

-.0  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  mould,  on  one  side  of 

i  u  is  called  the  dead  head  (a  mass  of  metal  which,  in 

^:ing,  is  formed  beyond  the  muzzle  extremity  of  the  gun). 

12  hours  after  being  cast,  the*  mould  may  be  removed, 

.!  the  gun  may  be  bored.    [Cannon.]    Guns,  carronades, 

•.-.  .i/.ers,  and  mortars  are  all  cast  and  bored  in  the  same 

:  ...tier.  , 

J  ion  guns  are  cast  from  pig-metal  of  different  qualities, 


which  are  melted  together  in  order  to  produce  a  composi- 
tion possessing  only  that  degree  of  hardness  which  will  per- 
mit the  boring  to  be  effected.  Ordnance  formed  of  cast- 
iron  and  of  gun-metal  being  apt  to  run  at  the  vent  in  con- 
sequence of  the  heat  produced  by  rapid  firing  in  action,  the 
vent  in  guns  of  the  former  kind  is  drilled  in  a  bolt  of 
wrought-iron,  and  in  those  of  the  latter  kind,  in  a  bolt  of 
pure  copper :  the  bolts  are  then  screwed  into  the  pieces  fur 
which  they  were  intended. 

The  following  cut  shows  the  form  of  a  brass  gun  whose 
proportions  are  those  of  a  heavy  6- pounder;  and  we  hive 
subjoined  a  table  of  the  dimensions  and  weights  of  the  prin- 
cipal natures  of  guns  in  use  in  the  Brit'sh  service.  The: 
natures  and  uses  of  carronades,  howitzers,  and  mortars  have 
been  already  described  under  those  words, 
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vF    i<  considered  as  the  length  of  the  giin(=  7  feet).        AB    la  called  the  vont-field  (  «5'5in.\         V  thftvent.        M3    the  flint  reiufuree  (s 20*9  in.). 
j     'ie*tn;otid  reinforce  f=13-3iu).  DB    the  chase  C  =  35*8  in.).  EF    the  muzzle  (  =  8*5  In.).  AG    the  caecable  (  =  6'2  in).         UH    the 

.  u  i<  "H .  II    the  dolphins  or  handles . 

,s  c.<\\a\  the  base  ring  (diam.  =  11  '75  in.)*  bb    the  base  ring  ogee.  ee     an  astingnl  and  fillets.  dd    the  first  reinforce  ring  and  ogee 

•:,  -  9  8  in.)-  e*  the  second  do.  (.diam.  =  9*5  in.)-  £'   an  astragal  and  fillets  (di-iru.  at  nn  =  6*33  in.)'  99    the  muzzle  moulding*. 


A  scale  of  quarter  degrees  is  graduated  on  the  base  ring, 
the  zero  line  being  in  a  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of 
the  gun  and  cutting  the  exterior  surface  immediately  above 
the  trunnions,  and  the  intersection  of  such  plane  with  the 
side  of  the  muzzle  is  marked  by  a  notch  on  the  latter 
These  quarter-sights,  as  they  are  called,  serve  to  give  the 
gun  an  elevation  not  exceeding  three  degrees ;  ana  this  is 
accomplished  by  lowering  the  breech  till  the  division  ex- 
pressing the  intended  elevation  and  the  notch  oh  the  side  of 
the  muzzle  are  in  a  line  with  the  object.  The  axis  of  the 
gun  will  then  be  inclined  to  a  plane  passing  through  the 
object  and  the  axis  of  the  trunnions,  in  an  angle  equal  to 
that  which  is  indicated  by  the  division  above  mentioned. 

A  point-blanc  disposition  of  the  gun  is  that  in  which  tho 
zero  notch  on  the  base  ring  and  that  on  the  side  of  the 
muzzle  are  made  to  coincide  in  direction  with  the  object, 
whether  this  line  of  direction  be  or  be  not  parallel  to  the 
horizon.  But  when  a  notch  on  the  top  of  the  base  ring 
and  one  at  the  top  of  the  muzzle  are  made  to  coincide 
in  direction  with  the  object,  the  gun  is  said  to  have  the  line 
of  meted  elevation,  [Gunnery,  p.  493,  col.  1.]  The  angle 
which  the  axis  of  the  gun,  in  this  case,  makes  with  a  plane 
passing  through  the  trunnions  and  the  object  is  about  ore 
degree. 

For  elevations  greater  than  three  degrees  a  tangent  scale 
is  employed ;  this  is  a  brass  rod  which  slides  up  and  down 
in  a  groove  formed  in  the  direction  of  a  diameter  to  the  base- 
ring  of  the  gun,  and  is  divided  into  quarter  degrees.  In 
using  this  scale  the  latter  is  drawn  up  till  the  graduation 
expressing  the  intended  elevation  is  at  the  surface  of  the 
base  rl#g ;  then  the  breech  of  the  gun  is  lowered  till  a  notch 
at  the  top  of  the  scale  and  that  at  the  top  of  the  muzzle  are 
in  a  line  with  the  object.  The  axis  of  the  gun  (allowance 
being  made  for  the  difference  between  the  semidiameters  of 
the  base  ring  and  muzzle  [Dispart])  is  then  inclined  to  a 
plane  passing  through  the  trunnions  and  the  object  in  an 
angle  indicated  by  the  said  graduation. 

The  iron  employed  in  gun- making  is  now  so  much  refined 
and  the  processes  of  casting  and  boring  are  so  much  im- 
proved, that  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  diminish  con* 
siderably  the  quantity  of  metal  in  iron  guns,  and  thus  to 
facilitate  greatly  their  transport  from  place  to  place ;  accord- 
ingly iron  ordnance  is  at  present  cast  with  much  lighter 
proportions  than  formerly.  So  much  advantage  also  is  now 
obtained  from  the  more  uniform  density  and  the  more  per- 
fect sphericity  of  shot,  that  it  has  even  been  found  convenient 
to  ream  up  (scrape  out  or  re-bore)  the  existing  ordnance,  so 
as  to  bring  each  nature  of  gun  to  the  next  higher  calibre* 
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t:i.>  breech  ogee  and  fillet*. 

k    the  neck. 

m   the  button. 

Leuglh  of 

Calibre 

in 

Gun 

1 10 

Bore  in 

Nature  of  Ordr 

lance. 

Inches. 

Weight. 

Calibre* 

Inches. 

Calibres 

cwt.  qr.  lb. 

1 2  Pounders 

f  med. 
X  light 

4.623 

17.0 

78.6 

16.13 

13    0      0 

4.623 

13.0 

60  08 

12.24 

12    0      0 

1    9-iUttu 

•        « 

4  2 

17.0 

71.4 

16.13 

13    2      0 

r  heavy 

3.663 

22.9 

84.0 

21.91 

12    0      0 

'   6  ditto 

/mod. 

3.668 

19.63 

72.0 

19.0 

9    1      2 

tlight 

3  668 

16.36 

60  0 

15.67 

6    0      0 

t 

2.913 

22.72 

72.0 

22.  li 

6    0      0 

:t  ditto       • 

i 

\ 

2.913 

16.48 

48.0 

15.79 

3    0      0 

2.913 

12.36 

26.0 

11.67 

3    1      0 

^  C  ditto          • 

• 

2.019 

29./2 

60.0 

28.72 

2    2    11 

■  in  'h           . 

• 

10.0 

9.0 

90.0 

8.86 

56    0      0 

-  I'c  mclcTS 

• 

8.05 

10.0 

80.5 

10.0 

50    0      0 

io-iiiltU             • 

• 

7-018 

16.24 

K'8.5 

15.24 

65    1      0 

•  >    '-tUtlO                  m 

.     J 

6.41 

17-8 

108.5 

16.72 

55    S    24 

' 

'     I 

6  41 

14  98 

96.0 

l4.u 

47    2    24 

>  I  <1itfto 

•  { 

5.923 

19.53 

108.5 

19.46 

50    0    16 

6  823 

15.45 

84  5 

14.42 

40    0      8 

l  *4-<  1 1 1  lO              * 

.  \ 

5.292 

20.4 

108.0 

19.22 

42    0    12 

* 

5.292 

18.13 

96  0 

16.95 

37    2    IS 

•{ 

4.623 

23  36 

108.0 

22.11 

33    3    24 

.'2  «l»tto        . 

4.623 

22.06 

96.5 

20.81 

33    0      0 

4.623 

19.47 
25.71 

84  ft 

18.22 

29    2      8 

[ 

4.2 

1080 

24.4 

31    0      2 

'*  <1«LU)            • 

.     J 

4.2 

24.28 

96. 5 

230 

28    2      3 

'     \ 

4.2 

21.42 

84.5 

20.13 

26    0      4 

1 

4.2 

20.0 

84.0 

18.68 

24    3    27 

•  { 

3  6fi8 

27. 81 

96.5 

26  4 

23    0      4 

'• ,  Ut  to          • 

3.668 

21.26 

72.5 

19.89 

18    0      0 

3.668 

19.63 

72.0 

12.25 

17    0      4 

■ «  Ponuders) 

•  { 

8.05 
8.05 

7.70 
5.P6 

61. 72 

48.0 

Z:fi 

36    0      0 
29    0      0 

'  .l.tto         • 

• 

6.84 

7.52 

52.42 

7.52 
/.63 
7  66 
6.31 

22    0      0 

..    WUO           . 

• 

6.25 

7  68 
7-66 
6.34 

47.71 

17   0     0 

.  i  'ItttO            m 

•  { 

6.68 
5.69 

43  32 
36.0 

13    0      0 
11    2      0 

■>  'littO 

•  { 

5.16 

5.16 

7.59 
5.45 

29.3 

28.0 

7.59 
5.45 

10    0     0 
8    10 

J  .}:tto          » 

• 

4.52 

5.78 

32.36 

5.78 

.6    0      0 

;«(•  axis  of  the  trunnions  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the 

and    is    usually  about  half  their  diameter  below  the 
r  axis  ;  but  Dr.  Gregory,  in  his 'Lectures  on  Gunnery,' 

)<n*'nda  that  it  should  intersect  the  axis  of  the  gun,  in 

r    tbut    the  recoil  of  the  piece  in  firing  may  be  more 

./       The  vent  is  two-ninths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 

rs  the  bore  at  about  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  from  the 

11  of  the  latter. 

»•  <1 1  a  meter  of  the  bore  is  called  the  calibre  of  the  gun ; 
.  1  ;i  1  her  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  shot  by  which 

1 1  ure  of  the  gun  is  designated,  and  the  difference  be- 
.  (hem  is  cej  led  the  windage.    [WirfbAos.] 
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Thus  the  old  iron  6-poundera  have  been  converted  into 
9-pounders ;  1 8-pounders  into  24-pounders,  and  so  on.  The 
practice  was  first  recommended  by  Colonel  Paixhans,  in 
France,  and  it  has  lately  been  adopted  in  this  country. 

The  application  of  locks  to  naval  ordnance  was  introduced 
by  Sir  Charles  Douglas  (captain  of  the  fleet  to  Admiral 
Rodney  in  the  action  of  1 782),  and  their  efficiency  has  since 
been  fully  recognised.  At  first  the  locks  were  made  with 
one  flint  only,  and  in  the  event  of  this  becoming  unservice- 
able the  loss  of  time  attending  the  fixing  a  fresh  flint  was 
found  to  be  so  great,  that  instead  of  renewing  the  flint,  re- 
course was  generally  then  had  to  the  lintstock  or  port-fire. 
But  this  defect  has  been  removed  by  the  construction  of  a 
lock  which  carries  two  flints,  so  disposed,  that  on  the  failure 
Of  one,  by  simply  turning  the  nut,  the  other  may  be  brought 
into  use.  This  improvement  was  made  in  1818,  by  Major- 
Gen.  Sir  Howard  Douglas;  it  was  immediately  introduced 
in  the  British  navy,  and  has  since  been  adopted  in  the  land- 
service  artillery. 

From  experiments  made  in  France  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  hollow  shot,  being  with  equal  weight  greater  in  dia- 
meter than  such  as  are  solid,  when  fired  with  low  charges 
of  powder  against  ships,  produced  most  dangerous  breaches 
in  their  sides;  and,  in  consequence,  certain  heavy  iron 
howitzer-guns  for  discharging  such  missiles  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  French  navy.  Similar  experiments,  at- 
tended by  like  results,  were  in  1828  made  in  this  country  by 
the  late  General  Millar  with  a  short  and  massive  1 2-inch  gun 
which  he  invented  on  the  occasion.  The  hollow  shot  pro- 
jected from  this  piece  of  ordnance  weighed  120  pounds,  and 
being  impelled  by  1 1  pounds  of  powder,  producing  an  initial 
velocity  of  1000  feet  per  second,  it  pierced,  at  the  distance  of 
400  yards,  a  strong  frame-work  of  timber,  making  an 
opening  which  would  have  seriously  compromised  any 
ship  so  struck.  A  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  using  these 
powerful  arms  in  a  future  war  has  led  the  British  govern- 
ment to  adopt  them  in  the  royal  navy,  and  now  the  ships 
of  war  alwavs  carry  a  certain  number  of  such  puns  on 
their  lower  decks.  It  is  observed  however  that  the  effect  of 
hollow  shot  cannot  be  depended  upon  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  400  yards  if  the  weight  of  the  shot  is  bu*  half,  nor  at 
more  than  500  or  600  yards  if  the  weight  is  but  two-thirds, 
of  that  of  a  solid  shot  of  equal  diameter. 

Experiments  have  also  been  made  in  France  on  the  effect 
of  loaded  or  live  shells  as  they  are  called,  when  projected 
horizontally  into  ships,  the  fuses  of  the  shells  being  regulated 
so  that  the  latter  may  explode  as  soon  as  they  have  pierced 
the  side,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  consequences 
must  then  be  most  destructive.  The  existence  of  loaded 
shells  on  board  of  ships  has  been  objected  to  on  account 
of  the  danger  which  might  ensue  from  the  accidental  igni* 
tion  of  their  fuses,  but  it  is  replied  that  this  danger  may  be 
avoided  by  keeping  each  shell  in  a  separate  box,  or  by  cover- 
ing the  fuse  with  a  metallic  cap  till  the  moment  when  it  is 
required  to  be  put  in  the  gun. 

Carriages. — Carriages  for  ordnance  are  of  several  kind  j, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  arm  or  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  employed. 

Field  gun-carriages  consist  of  two  cheeks  or  side  pieces  of 
elm,  firmly  attached  together  by  transoms  and  resting  on  the 
axle-tree  of  the  wheels ;  the  trail,  or  rear  extremity  of  the 
side  pieces,  touching  the  ground  when  the  gun,  which  lies 
over  the  axle-tree,  is  in  a  horizontal  position,  that  is,  in  a 
state  for  action.  Generally  now  however,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing the  two  side  pieces  to  the  rear  extremity,  one 
solid  or  block  trail  of  oak  is  firmly  attached,  near  the  axle, 
to  two  short  side  pieces,  the  other  extremity  resting  on  the 
ground  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  or  being  attached  by  a 
nook  to  the  limber  when  the  gun  is  travelling.  The  limber 
is  a  bed,  with  shafts,  mounted  on  two  wheels,  and  carrying 
two  ammunition  boxes  for  the  service  of  the  gun ;  the  horses 
are  harnessed  to  the  limber,  and  the  gun  with  its  carriage  is 
drawn  after  the  latter.  An  ammunition  waggon  also  ac- 
companies each  piece  of  ordnance,  and  there  are  others 
always  in  reserve. 

Fie.d  howitzer  carriages  and  their  limbers  are  similar  to 
those  just  mentioned,  but  stronger,  and  the  cheeks  of  the 
carriage  ore  farther  asunder. 

Caniages  of  a  light  construction  are  employed  for  the 
4m all  artillery  which  is  used  on  service  in  mountainous 
countries. 

The  travelling  carnages  for  siege-ordnance  are  made 
wholly  of  oak,  and  the  limber  carries  no  ammunition ;  the 


great  size  and  weight  of  the  gun-carriage  trail  not  pern* 
ting,  when  it  rests  on  the  limber,  the  boxes  to  be  pkoej 
there.  The  trail  of  siege-howitzer  carriages  does  not  to« 
the  ground  when  removed  from  the  limber,  but  rests  serf  s 
made  to  run  on  two  iron  truck-wheels. 

Carriages  for  garrison  service  and  for  the  navy  eonsiftt  J 
two  short  cheeks  or  brackets,  connected  by  transoms,  it* 
they  move  on  four  truck-wheels.  Garrison  carriages  m 
now  generally  made  of  cast-iron,  which  is  more  durable  thr 
wood,  particularly  in  tropical  climates.  High  platform*  . 
timber  or  cast-iron  are  also  occasionally  placed  at  the  sal^x: 
angles  of  fortresses ;  they  are  made  to  turn  at  one  extres.:- 
upon  a  vertical  pivot,  the  other  extremity  traversing  thrv-r. 
ninety  or  a  greater  number  of  degrees.  The  usual  garr.* 
carriage  is  mounted  upon  this  platform,  and  thus  the  pun 
can  be  fired  over  the  parapet  in  any  direction  at  pleasure. 

Mortars  are  placed  upon  solid  beds  of  wood  or  iron,* la  ; 
are  made  as  heavy  as  is  consistent  with  the  power  of  tni* 
porting  them  from  place  to  place,  for  the  sake  of  ohUij-.L%- 
steadiness  when  the  piece  is  fired.  The  larger  kind* 
mortars  and  their  beds  are  removed  on  platform  carriasa. 
Sea  mortar-beds  are  made  of  strong  timber ;  they  but  a 
hole  in  the  middle  for  receiving  the  iron  bolt  on  which  u« 
bed  turns  round,  and  they  are  placed  on  strong  w<w±.: 
frames  fixed  in  the  vessels  by  which  they  are  earned. 

The  number  of  horses  employed  in  toe  British  scrcrc 
draw  artillery  of  the  different  natures  is  as  follows:—!' 
an  18-pounder  or  an  8-inch  howitzer,  from  8  to  10  bom* 
For  a  12-  pounder,  9-pounder,  a  heavy  6- pounder,  or  s  .* 
pounder  howitzer,  from  6  to  8  horses.    For  a  light  6-po-.* 
der,  a  heavy  3-pounder,  or  a  12-pounder  howitzer,  from  «  . 
6  horses.    It  may  be  observed  here,  that  two  horses  car.' 
draw  a  weight  twice  as  great  as  that  which  can  be  drx 
by  one ;  therefore  the  number  of  horses  which  shouU 
applied  to  draw  weights  must  be  increased  in  a  higher  rt 
than  the  weights. 

Formerly  two  6-pounder  guns  were  attached  to  each !»' 
talion  of  infantry,  but  this  practice  has  long  been  daa-x 
nued,  and  now  all  the  artillery  which  accompanies  aa  er-  * 
into  the  field  is  formed  into  batteries  or  brigades*  each  ir~. 
riably  consisting  of  six  pieces.    The  brigades  of  foot-im  >  -. 
consist  either  of  five  medium   12-pounders  and  a  be- 
5}-inch  howitzer,  or  five  9-pounders  and  a  6^-inch  hevi'a- 
and  a  troop  of  horse-artillery  is  usually  accompanied  by .... 
light  6-pounders,  besides  a  light  54-inch  howitzer. 

Six-pounder  guns  were  not  much  employed  with  * 
armies  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  they  were  ft*. 
to  be  inferior  in  effect  to  the  artillery  which*  the  Frr* 
brought  into  action  during  the  war ;  they  may  bowewr  • 
advantageously  employed  with  a  corps  detached  fur  '.: 
purpose  of  intercepting  an  enemy's  convoy :  but  it  nui  :- 
observed  in  general,  that  field  ordnance  should  he  swfc  - 
may  take  good  effect  against  troops  at  the  distance  of  - 
or  1000  yards.    Twelve-pounders  and  even  18-pouaaert  i  - 
necessary  in    the   field   when  it  is  required  to  dc**~ 
palisades  or  small  intrenchments,  to  break  down  bno$  ?» 
and  the  lifce. 

The  guns  hitherto  employed  in  the  attack  and  defo** 
fortresses  have  been  12,  18,  and  24  pounders:  the  late  t- 
used  in  the  formation  of  breaches,  and  the  others  fcr   ' 
purpose  of  dismounting  the  enemy's  artillery  by  direct  or 
ricochet  firing. 

With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  ordnance  which  sir. 
accompany  an  army  into  the  field,  no  precise  rale  en 
given,  as  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  men  to  that  el  the  t- 
in  the  great  armies  on  foot  during  the  late  wars  was  v. 
various ;  but,  according  to  General  Lesmnassev  a  dtriw- 
12,000  men,  including  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  shoe*: 
attended  by  three  brigades  of  horse  and  three  of  field  %r 
lery :  one  brigade  of  each  kind  is  recommended  tobes!*?- 
with  the  division,  another  of  each  kind  to  remain  witt  ' 
general  park  of  artillery,  and  the  rest  with  the  depot  ta  r  - 
of  the  army. 

The  principlo  which  should  govern  a  commander  ir.  * 
choice  of  guns  for  naval  actions  is,  according  to  Sir  Hae*.  ~ 
Douglas,  that  with  equal  calibre  they  shoold 
greatest  point-blane  range;  the  practical 
them  being  to  close  to,  or  within  that 
fire  with  precision  and  rapidity.    Long 
posed,  in  general,  to  be  preferable  to 
navy,  both  because  their  fire  is  more 
when  laid  or  pointed  by  the  tin*  ©/  enrol,  the) 
bore  is  more  nearly  horizontal  in  a  long  than  am 
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m.  For  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  nearly  horizontal  direc- 
.  n  when  a  ship  is  rolling,  it  is  a  common  rule  in  action  to 
,e  T\hcn  the  vessel  is  nearly  upright;  but  this  is  said  to 
.  subject  to  some  limitation,  for  it  may  happen  that  then 
to  -hip  is  in  the  trough  or  hollow  of  the  sea,  in  which  case 
u>  will  have  less  command  over  her  enemy  than  if  she 
cie  on  the  summit  of  a  wave :  and  it  is  recommended  that 
lot  intended  to  lake  effect  on  the  hull  of  an  enemy's  ship 
.oukl  be  discharged  while  the  side  engaged  is  descending 

wards  the  water ;  or  if  intended  to  act  against  the  rigging, 
:  should  be  fired  with  the  rising  motion  of  the  side,  provided 
!  i'  aim  be  taken  low. 

Details  concerning  the  exercises  of  ordnance  for  land- 
..•nice  may  be  seen  in  Spearman's  British  Gunner,  under 
>e  word  'Exercise;'  and  for  sea-service,  in  General  Sir 
i-rwnrd  Douglas's  Treatise  on  Naval  Gunnery,  Part  iii. 

ORDOYTCES.    [Britannia.] 

ORE.    [Mining.] 

OREBRO.    [Sweden.] 

OREGRUND.    [Sweden] 

OREL,  a  government  of  Great  Russia,  is  situated  be- 
■wen  51°  50'  and  55°  N.  lat.  and  32°  50'  and  39°  E.  long, 
i  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kaluga,  on  the  north-east  by 
Tula,  on  the  east  by  Tambow,  on  the  south-east  by  Wo- 
..netz.  on  the  south  by  Kursk,  on  the  south-west  by 
rMlicrnigow,  and  on  the  north-west  by  Smolensk.  Its 
tea  is  stated  by  Hassel,  according  to  Reymann's  Map,  at 
-,830  square  miles;  but  other  writers  make  it  only  16,000 
-•Hire  miles.     Schubert  agrees  with  Hassel. 

Face  of  the  Country;  Soil;  Climate,— The  country  has 
considerable  elevation,  but  it  contains  no  mountains.  There 
re  some  chains  of  calcareous  hills,  and  some  eminences 
.i-»mr.  thtt  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  soil  generally  consists 
f  fine  sand  mixed  with  fertilising  ingredients,  and  is  well 
lipted  to  all  kinds  of  grain :  in  some  parts  it  is  composed 
I  a  rather  more  compact  clay  and  loam.  There  is  very  little 
nproductive  land,  and  few  heaths  and  morasses.  Some  of 
be  rivers  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Dnieper,  and  others  to 
)i\t  of  the  Wolga;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  country  be- 
i.mijs  to  the  basin  of  the  Dnieper,  and  slopes  to  the  south. 
he  principal  river  is  the  Desna,  which  comes  from  Smolensk, 
.  sses  through  the  circles  of  Briansk  and  Trubtschewsk, 
i  here  it  becomes  navigable,  and,  having  received  several 
•her  rivers,  runs  into  the  government  of  Tschernigow.  The 
'.  ond  river  is  the  Oka,  which  rises  on  the  frontier  of  Kursk, 
".d  would  be  navigable  at  Orel  if  the  stream  were  not  ob- 
Jructed  by  numerous  mills.  It  receives  several  small  rivers, 
v  which  it  is  so  enlarged,  that  during  ihe  whole  summer  it 
»*  navigable  for  flat-bottomed  boats  of  the  burden  of  25,000 

(His  (900,000  lbs.),  and  when  the  water  is  lower,  of  15,000 

>n'\>:  no   part  of  it  is  obstructed  by  rocks.    The  third 

.wicipal  river  is  the  Sosna,  the  source  of  which  is  near 

ii.it  of  the  Oka;  it  runs  to  the  north-east,  receives  on  both 

iles  several  smaller  streams,  and  falls  into  the  Don  on  the 

:ntier  of  Woronet*.    There  are  no  large  lakes,  but  the 
rovince  is  extremely  well  watered  by  streams.    It  is  of  a 

rv  uniform  temperature  and  very  healthy.    A  general 

lure  of  the  crops  is  extremely  rare.    The  waters  are 

/en  at  the  end  of  November,  and  thaw  in  the  beginning 

i  March. 

Natural  Productions.— Ot*\  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  pro- 

inces  of  the  empire.     For  corn  in  general  the  ground  is 

.nor   manured;    but  when  it  is  greatly  exhausted,  it  is 

ftVrrd  to  lie  fallow.  All  kinds  of  corn  are  cultivated,  a  little 

ix,  much  hemp,  and  in  some  places  tobacco.  Horticulture 

l>rotty  general;  almost  every  landowner  has  his  kitchen- 

» i  den  and  his  orchard,  in  which  all  the  culinary  vegetables 

uiinon  in  Russia  are  cultivated ;  also  abundance  of  hops, 

r»lest  and  cherries,  and  in  some  parts  pears  and  plums. 

Lere  are  woods  and  copses  in  all  the  circles.    The  com- 

vmest  trees  are  birches,  alders,  firs,  aspens,  limes,  elms, 

;,d  willows.  "Oak-forests  cover  the  banks  of  the  Desna, 

<it  there  is  so  much  waste  that  they  are  rapidly  diminish- 

l:.     The  chace,  though  a  secondary  occupation,  is  profit- 

;.u%  and  verygenerally  followed  by  the  inhabitants.    They 

,ut    chiefly  the    fox   and  the   hare.      Birds,  especially 

uls,  are  very  abundant    The  breed  of  domestic  quadru- 

U  \%  better  and  more  attended  to  than  in  the  northern 

r  .vinces :  the  horses  are  a  fine  breed,  fit  both  for  draught 

1  the  saddle,  and  there  are  many  studs,  which  are  sup- 

.  .'<1  with  stallions  from  other  countries.    The  oxen  are 

X*  and  strong,  and  are  used  for  draught    The  sheep  fur- 

;  a  cood  wool.    Swine  are  very  numerous.    The  inhabit- 
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ants  keep  likewise  great  quantities  of  bees.  The  common 
domestic  fowl  and  geese  are  generally  kept  The  mineral 
products  are  lime,  millstones  and  grindstones,  alabaster, 
saltpetre,  and  some  bog-iron.  No  use  is  made  of  the  peat 
which  is  found  in  the  government 

Manufactures  and  Trade."  Agriculture  and  the  breeding 
of  cattle  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
occasional  employments  of  the  women  are  spinning,  weav- 
ing, and  knitting;  of  the  men,  felling  timber,  and  other 
work  in  the  forests,  lime-burning,  stone-hewing,  and  salt- 
petre boiling.  There  are  no  manufacturing  establishments 
in  the  villages,  and  few  mechanics.  The  country-people 
make  for  themselves  almost  everything  that  they  have  need 
of.  There  are  however  some  iron-works,  mills,  &c.  In  the 
towns  there  are  manufactories  of  coarse  woollen  cloths, 
linen,  sail-cloth,  table-linen,  leather  of  various  kinds,  cord- 
age, paper,  colours,  glass,  earthenware,  soap,  &c.  There  are 
numerous  brandy  distilleries. 

The  chief  articles  of  exportation  are  bar-iron,  nails,  steel, 
wire,  window  glass,  brandy,  bass  mats,  sacks,  cordage,  coin, 
flour,  hemp,  oil,  some  fir  masts,  balks  and  planks,  tobacco, 
horses,  oxen,  tallow,  butter,  honey,  wax,  and  other  produc- 
tions of  the  country.  Almost  all  articles  of  foreign  produce 
and  manufactures  of  which  the  inhabitants  aro  in  want 
are  procured  from  Moscow.  The  principal  trading  towns 
are  Orel,  Siiiwsk  (or  Sewsk),  Jeletz,  and  Briansk. 

With  respect  to  the  population,  the  same  uncertainty 
exists  as  with  regard  to  that  of  many  other  parts  of  Russia. 
Hassel,  in  1821,  states  it  at  1,270,000;  Schubert,  in  1835, 
states  it  at  1,229,000.  Schnitler,  in  1835,  gives  1,300,000; 
yet  he  says  that  the  official  census  for  1796  made  it  935,000: 
and  he  shows,  by  the  official  account  of  several  years  between 
1820  and  1830,  that  the  average  annual  increase  is  above 
20,000,  which,  says  be,  must  have  made  a  prodigious  addi- 
tion to  the  population  since  1 796.  In  fact  it  would  make  in 
38  years,  760,000,  which,  added  to  935,000,  makes  1,695.000  ; 
and  he  himself  makes  three  estimates,  which  give  1,553,000, 
1,685,000,  and  1,742,000  respectively,  yet  fixes  on  1,300,000. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  actual  amount  is  a  million 
and  a  half.  The  inhabitants  are  partly  Great  Russians,  partly 
Little  Russians  and  Cossacks  ;  the  great  majority  are  of  the 
Russian  Greek  church,  and  the  head  of  the  clergy  is  the 
bishop  of  Orel  and  Siiiwsk.  They  have  the  character  of 
being  industrious  and  frugal,  and  are  for  the  most  part  in 
easy  circumstances ;  they  however  do  not  seek  refinement, 
and  dislike  innovations. 

Orel,  the  chief  town  of  the  government,  is  situated  in 
52°  56'  40"  W.  lat.  and  36°  6'  E.  long.  It  stands  on  the 
river  Oka.  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Orlik.  The  houses  are 
in  general  of  wood,  and  the  interior  of  the  town  is  gloomy. 
Up  to  the  seventeenth  century,  Orel  seems  to  have  been 
an  insignificant  pluce ;  but  it  was  then  fortified,  and  a 
citadel  built  part  of  which  still  remains.  During  the  wars 
with  the  Poles,  and  in  the  time  of  the  false  Demetrius,  it 
was  frequently  taken  and  retaken.  Since  that  time  it  has 
rapidly  increased ;  at  the  census  in  1783  there  were  only 
7762  souls  (i.e.  males),  which  implies  a  population  of 
15,000  or  16,000:  in  1820,  there  *vere  20,000;  and  the 
official  report  of  the  civil  governor  in  1830  states  the 
population  at  31,000 :  it  is  probably  (in  1840)  nearly  40,000. 
This  increase  may  be  easily  accounted  for.  Orel  is  well 
situated  for  trade;  it  is  the  entrepot  for  the  corn  of  Little 
Russia,  and  the  place  from  which  Moscow  draws  its  chief 
supply.  Corn  and  hemp  are  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  to  be 
exported.  Other  articles  are  wine,  procured  from  the 
southern  to  be  sold  in  the  northern  provinces,  tallow, 
butter,  honey,  wax,  wool  from  Little  Russia,  hogs'  bristles, 
and  leather.  There  are  manufactories  of  linen,  cordage,  and 
soap.  The  annual  fairs  are  very  well  attended.  Besides 
the  buildings  belonging  to  the  crown,  there  are  2o  churches, 
two  of  which  are  of  wood,  2  convents,  and  a  bazaar.  The 
town,  which  is  a  bishop's  see  and  the  seat  of  government, 
has  a  gymnasium,  a  district  school,  and  a  seminary  for  the 
education  of  priests  for  the  Greek  church.  In  the  vicinity 
there  are  many  extensive  gardens. 

The  other  principal  towns  in  this  government  are  Siiiwsk 
(or  Sewsk),  with  5000  inhabitants,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  with 
a  seminary  for  400  pupils;  there  are  manufactures  of 
earthenware,  colours,  etc;  Briansk  on  the  Desna,  with  5000 
inhabitants,  has  a  seminary,  a  cannon  foundery,  tanneries, 
and  much  trade  with  Kherson ;  Karatscheff,  with  6000  in- 
habitants; Trubtschewsk,  on  the  Desna,  an  antient  town, 
with  3500  inhabitants;  Dmitrowsk  has  3000  inhabitants  • 
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Kromy,  2000  inhabitants;  Maloi-Archaugelsk,  1500  in- 
habitants ;  Liwny»  on  the  Sosna,  6000  inhabitants ;  Jeletz, 
on  the  Sosna,  with  8000  inhabitants,  has  a  great  trade  in 
iron  wares  and  corn ;  Mzensk,  at  the  junction  of  the  Mezna 
and  the  navigable  river  Sudscha,  has  6000  inhabitants ;  Boi- 
chow,  on  the  Nugra,  is  a  well-built  town,  with  14,000  in- 
habitants. These  12  towns,  including  Orel,  are  the  capitals 
of  the  12  circles  of  the  same  names. 

(Stein,  1820;  Hassel,  1820;  Horschelmann,  1833;  Schu- 
bert, 1835;   Schnitler,  1835.) 

ORELLANA.    [Amazon] 

ORELLA'NA,  FRANCISCO,  the  first  European  who 
traversed  the  continent  of  South  America,  was  born  at 
Truxillo  in  Old  Spain,  about- the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  of  a  good  family,  and,  like  many  others 
of  the  same  class,  went  to  the  New  World  to  seek  the 
wealth  which  he  wanted  at  home.  He  accompanied  the  suc- 
cessful expedition  of  Francisco  Pizarro  to  Peru  in  1531.  A 
cacique  having  reported  that  a  country  existed  beyond  the 
mountains  east  of  Quito,  abounding  in  gold  and  silver, 
cinnamon  and  other  aromatic  productions,  the  love  of  en- 
terprise and  the  greediness  of  the  Spaniards  were  excited. 
Gonzalez  Pizarro,  brother  to  Francisco,  undertook  to  pene- 
trate the  trackless  forests  and  snowy  mountains  lying  be- 
tween the  city  and  this  desirable  couutry. 

Orel  Ian  a  attached  himself  to  Gonzalez,  and  they  set  for- 
ward on  their  expedition  in  1540.  The  natural  impedi- 
ments they  met  with  were  severe,  and  the  earthquakes, 
thunder,  lightning,  and  torrents  of  rain  which  they  ex- 
perienced, by  cutting  off  their  communications,  reduced 
them  to  the  greatest  extremities.  At  length  they  reached 
the  province  of  Zumaco,  where  they  found  the  cinnamon- 
tree  growing  in  great  abundance.  From  Zumaco,  Gonzalez 
explored  the  country  to  the  east,  and  followed  the  course 
of  a  river,  supposed  to  be  that  branch  of  the  Maranon  called 
the  Napo,  for  200  leagues,  when  the  supply  of  roots  and 
berries  on  which  they  had  been  living  became  so  scanty, 
that  some  expedient  was  necessary  to  obtain  provisions. 
Accordingly,  Orellana  was  ordered  to  proceed  down  the 
river  in  the  bark  which  they  had  built,  and  having  loaded 
her  with  provisions,  to  return  immediately,  leaving  the 
baggage  behind  him.  Orellana  went  forward  until  he 
arrived  at  the  confluence  of  this  branch  with  the  main 
stream.  He  found  however  nothing  but  impenetrable 
forests  and  flooded  plains.  Either  the  ambition  of  discovery 
or  the  utter  inability  of  his  exhausted  crew  to  row  back 
against  the  heavy  stream  induced  him  to  proceed.  They 
were  put  to  the  greatest  straits ;  they  eat  their  shoes  and 
saddles,  many  were  killed  in  frays  with  the  Indians  on  the 
shores  of  the  river,  and  mutinies  broke  out  among  his 

Jeople,  which  were  only  quelled  by  the  firmness  of  Orellana. 
laving  by  his  skill  and  perseverance  overcome  all  these 
difficulties,  he  reached  the  sea  in  August,  1541,  having  navi- 
gated this  vast  river  above  one  thousand  leagues.  On  his 
return  to  Spain  he  spread  such  wonderful  reports  of  the 
'  El  Dorado  that  he  had  passed  through,  of  the  temples 
roofed  with  gold,  and  of  the  Amazons  inhabiting  the  banks 
of  the  river,  that  he  soon  obtained  numerous  followers,  and 
the  king  of  Spain  granting  him  extensive  possessions,  he 
returned  to  the  liver  Amazon  in  1549,  but  shortly  after 
fell  a  victim  to  one  of  the  diseases  prevalent  in  the  low  and 
swampy  situation*  of  the  tropics.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
detail*  of  tho  countries  through  which  Orellana  passed, 
nor  wu4  it  until  lately  that  any  persons  were  willing  to  un- 
tUri ii U«  so  dithVult  and  dangerous  a  journey.  Lieutenant 
Mhv,  K  N„  performed  it  in  1828,  and  Lieutenant  Smyth, 
fi.N  .  in  1H.U. 

OKKNMUIKJ,  the  most  westerly  government  of  Asiatic 
Humus,  is  r'tiutod  between  47°  and  56°  N.  lat.  and  50°  20' 
ton'J  hi'  itf  K,  l""K>  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
y,,,Knim*>hl  of  1'oruj,  on  the  north-west  by  Wiatka;  on  the 
«h  t  \,y  l/iwiu  Kiinbirsk,  Saratof,  and  Astrachan ;  on  the 
ft,-'  «<»'l  r/oth  by  the  steppe  of  the  independent  Kirghises, 
«<j'J  ><a  \\%*  fioith  eat  tern  extremity  by  Tomsk  and  Tobolsk. 
/.<  «,«-■*,  «ic"/r<img  to  Schubert  (with  whom  Arsinief  and 
t/*i^tt  aim'*;  much  more  nearly  than  usual),  is  118,650 
*«**?«  ujiUrtt:  Horschelmann  however  makes  it  134,400 
v    w«  uh  vs     It  is  divided  into  twelve  circles. 

/'*/*  <<f  ths  Country ;  Soil ;  Climate. — Towards  the  south, 
..  umc  wtuuiry  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ural,  the  government 
•  *  »<<*}'K'  *''"'"  is  destitute  of  trees,  and  only  produces  the 
».'«  |«.  oj.ar  u>  Mime  countries.  Beyond  the  mountains 
%  V*+*n  luurMjcted  by  morasses  and  a  great  number  of 
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lakes ;  on  this  side  of  the  mountains  the  surface  is  ur '  « 
lating,  remarkably  varied,  and  often  very  picturesque.     1 
the  north,  where  the  Ural  chain  enters  the  government  '  a 
called  the  Baschkirian  Ural ;  the  part  which  runs  dut*    i 
south,  parallel   with   the  river  Ural,  which   it  meet*  :» 
making  a  sudden  bend  from  east  to  west,  is  called  the  G  . 
berlin  mountains,  branches  of  which,  stretching  from  <  * 
to  west,  extend  into  the  government  of  Astrachan,  and  J   r_ 
what  is  called  the  Obstschei-Syrt.    The  base  of  the  In. 
chain  is  granite ;  the  upper  rocks  are  calcareous  and  qi:.r  x. 
sometimes  bare,  and  covered  with  erratic  blocks,  and  * •  t;* 
times  covered  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  sand  and  earth  f<<r  ;. 
trees  to  take  root.    Immense  caverns  open  into  the  nite,  - 
of  these  mountains.    The  whole  of  the  western  part  i&  >r 
tile.    The  principal  river  is  the  Ural,  which  rises  in  \  . 
Ural  mountains  in  the  district  of  Troitsk,  and  form  n?  n 
part  of  its  course  the  western  boundary  between  Orenu  \ 
and  Astrachan,  discharges  itself  by  several  mouths  ir<to  <Lr 
Caspian  in  47°.  N.  lat.    Its  entire  course,  which  is  rapid 
winding,  but  without  falls,  is  above  1600  miles;  its  brea 
which  is  only  60  feet  at  Orskaia,  and  150  at  Orenburg.  < 
creases  to  480  feet,  but  the  water  is  so  shallow  that  it  ., 
navigable  only  for  very  light  vessels.    It  is  however  a  u<  t 
useful  barrier  to  protect  Russia  against  the  nomade  tr.;» 
of  the  steppes.    Other  rivers  are  the  Kama,  the  Sakmsrj 
which  falls  into  the  Ural,  and  the  Belaia,  at  the  confix 
which  with  the  Ufa,  the  chief  town  Ufa  is  situated.    Tb*  .- 
are  numerous  lakes,  salt  as  well  as  fresh,  on  both  s?d^ 
the  Ural  mountains.      The  Kamunisch-Samarskoi  lake 
properly  speaking,  composed  of  six  small  lakes,  which  *  ;, 
times  form  one  great  sheet  of  water  130  miles  in  circi.... 
ference.    The  climate  varies  considerably  between  the  n  .: 
and  the  south;  and  it  is  much  more  rigorous  to  the  n^ 
than  to  the  west  of  the  Ural  chain.    In  the  steppes  the  h<  -♦ 
in  summer  is  very  great.    The  winter  is  generally  cold,  i 
even  in  summer  the  nights  rapidly  become  cooL    7 
greatest  degree  of  heat  at  Orenburg  is  -f  33°  Reaun. 
(106i°  Fahr.),  and  the  greatest  cold  —23°  Reaumur  (-  ;  . 
Fahr.).     Whirlwinds  and  hurricanes  are  frequent,  and  t . 
sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold  produce  lever*  t:>i 
other  disorders ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  mortal,  tv  . 
unusually  great.    The  want  of  rain  and  the  swarm* 
locusts  are  very  distressing,  especially  in  the  south. 

Natural  Productions,— Agriculture,  in  which  the  Tart  ,.-- 
and  next  to  them  the  Russians  excel,  is  in  general  flour. 
ing,  and  is  favoured  by  the  goodness  of  the  soil.     The  <-. 
grains  are  rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  and  millet    7 : . 
inhabitants  grow  but  little  flax,  hemp,   tobacco,   and  .= 
getables.    The  forests  are  of  immense  extent,  but  therv 
an  enormous  consumption  of  wood  in  the  forges,  for  mai.  . 
charcoal,  for  the  preparation  of  tar  and  potash,  and  for  bu 
ing  houses  and  barks.  Game  is  abundant  in  the  forest*,  . 
the  lakes  abound  in  water-fowl.    The  golden  eagle  of  i 
Ural  may  be  tamed  and  trained  for  the  chase.     The  ?. 
wealth  of  the  government  consists  in  its  horses  and  c »:;  .• 
The  former,  which  are  of  Tartar  or  Baschkirian  brecc 
handsome   and  strong ;   the  Bascbkirs  and   Metsche- .  ^ 
have  heras  of  200,  1000,  and  even  2000  horses;  the  K. 
sians,  the  Cossacks,  and  the  Tartars,  of  50  or  1 00.    All  haw 
great  numbers  of  oxen,  goats,  and  more  especially  of  *b» 
of  which  a  nomade  will  have  from  500  to  400O,  and  i*- 
stationary  inhabitants  400  or  500.    The  Christian*  mJ- 
great  numbers  of  swine,  and  the  nomades  camels  or  dfoau*;. 
nes.  The  fishery  in  the  Belaia  and  the  Kama  suffices  f..r  - 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  that  in  the  UraJ  •• . 
source  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  Cossacks.    7  r " 
government  possesses  likewise  great  mineral  wealth  tn  t 
various  mines;  it  produces  gold  in  great  abundance  [Ui 
Mountains],  copper,  iron,  and  a  great  quantity  of  -i 
which  is  procured  from  the  mines  of  Iletsk,  where  •■• 
rock-salt  is  found  four  or  five  feet  under  the  sand  id  ** 
covered  with  gypsum ;   the  Cossacks  however  obtain  : 
salt  from  the  lakes.    The  other  mineral  products  arv  .. 
phaltum,  sulphur,  vitriol,  marble,  alabaster,  agates.  &r 

The  Population  of  Orenburg,  now  estimated  at  K5i.-.-, 
is  extremely  mixed ;  it  consists  of  Great  and  Liu*-  R  - 
sians,  besides  some  Finns.  Cossacks,  Tartars,   B**rLi    . 
Teptjiars,  Metseheriaks  and  Calmucks,  TchonTacbca>  ]  - 
remisses,  Mordwins,  Kissilbaches,  and  Armenians.     1   # 
great  majority  are  Russians ;  next  to  them  are  the  Ten*    • 
Tartars,  and  the  Baschkirs  (about  15,000  families!.   A'-?  - 
the  whole  of  these  ignorant,  rude,  and  warlike  pe»p<*>  r 
habit  a  district  at  the  foot  of  the  Ural  chain,  which  u  c±  -a 
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Claaa  of  Plants. 

Agamia     . 

Cryptogamia  cellulosa 
„  vasculosa 

Phanerogamia  gymnospermia 

raonocoty  ledoiica 
dicotyiedonea 


M 


»» 


FotiL 

A0C6DU 

27 

7.U0U 

2 

1,600 

266 

1,700 

57 

130 

49 

8,000 

100 

32,000 

501 


50,350 


Or  .  1      to        100 

In  1830  Professor  Phillips  drew  up  some  comparative 
tables  of  fossil  and  recent  animals,  which  were  inserted  in 
the  '  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitan!.'  One  of  these  is  sub- 
joined :— 

Remains  of  Animals. 

In  the 
Strata. 

35 

8 


Mammalia  • 
H         Cetacea 

Birds        .  .  few 

Reptiles    .  .  71 

Fishes       .  .  183 

Insects     .  .  74 

Crustacea  •  104 

Annulosa  •  104 

Cephalopoda  .  788 

Pteropoda  •  5 

Gasteropoda  •  880 

Conchifera  •  2,026 

Tunicata  . 

Radiaria  •  278 

Polypiaria  •  476 


lu  superftrUl 
Accumulations. 

109 


Living 
estimated. 


} 


1,100 


few        5,000 

2,100 

5,500 

100,000 

500 

1,000 

100 

50 

3100 

1,790 

I  1,000 

1,000 


Terrestrial  plants 

„        animals 
Fresh- water  plants 

„         animals 
Marine  plants 
,.      animals 


Fossil. 

Prupoitioos. 

509 

118  to  1 

330 

350  to  1 

40 

2  to  1 

260 

14  to  1 

40 

25  to  1 

6,065 

2  to  I 

6,027  109  122,100 

Or  1  to  20 

The  relative  proportions  of  recent  and  fossil  animals  and 

plants,  taken  according  to  their  terrestrial,  fresh-water,  or 

marine  residence,  were  thus  estimated  by  Professor  Phillip* 

in  1836  {Guide  to  Geology,  3rd  edition)  :— 

Reeeut. 
59,000 
115,500 
100 
3,560 
1,000 
11,750 
Discoveries  since  made  show  that  all  the  tables  referred 
to  contain  estimates  much  below  the  truth ;  both  plants  and 
animals  have  been  found  to  nearly  twice  the  tabular  num- 
bers (fishes,  for  example,  in  1838,  were  stated  by  Agassis 
to  be  800  fossil  and  8000  recent) ;  but  as  the  proportions  are 
not  very  materially  affected,  we  shall  not  attempt  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  constructing  new  tables  suited  to  the  present 
amount  of  knowledge. 

The  extreme  paucity  of  terrestrial  plants  and  animals  in 
a  fossil  state  is  a  circumstance  very  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  analogy  of  modern  nature ;  for  if  few  of  the  60,000 
plants  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  animals  find  their 
way  by  inundations  or  other  causes  to  modern  lakes  and 
oceans,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  the  remains  of  the 
antient  terrestrial  fauna  or  flora  to  abound  in  the  antient 
marine  or  lacustrine  sediments.  We  must  therefore  always 
acknowledge  the  imperfection  of  the  picture  which  organic 
remains  present  to  us  of  the  vegetables  and  animals  which 
antiently  covered  the  early  dry  land  of  our  planet  On  the 
other  hand,  the  large  proportion  which  fossil  shells  and 
soophyta  bear  to  the  corresponding  recent  classes  (nearly 
as  1  to  1,  if  the  hard  parts  of  the  recent  objects  are  alone 
considered)  is  exactly  what  might  d  priori  be  expected  in 
examining  sediments  from  water ;  and  we  may  confidently 
affirm  that  from  data  so  ample  (corroborated  by  fossil 
fishes  already  bearing  a  proportion  of  1  fossil  to  10  recent), 
the  condition  and  character  of  the  antient  oceans  and  lakes 
may  be  in  a  considerable  degree  known. 

Organic  fossils  bear  so  general  an  affinity  to  existing  races, 

that  they  may  all  be  conveniently  ranked  in  the  same  great 

classes ;  generally  in  the  same  great  orders  and  families ; 

sometimes  in  the  same  genera,  but  rarely,  and  only  in  the 

east  antient  strata,  in  the  same  species.    It  is  very  common 

o  speak  of  them  as  the '  organic  remains  of  a  former  world,' 

>ut  the  relations  which  appear  between  the  existing  creation 

ind  the  imbedded  plants  and  animals  are  much  more 

**rious  than  this  expression  implies.  We  shall  see  in  another 


part  of  this  article  that  it  would  be  more  correct  to  spat 
of  organic  remains  as  belonging  to  several  successive  cct- 
ditions  of  the  world,  all  preceding  and  preparaiory  to  u 
actual  state. 

§  2.  Conservation  qj  Organic  Remain*. 

The  imperfection  of  innumerable  specimens  of  fu»Z 
plants,  shells,  fishes,  &c,  is  not  entirely  nor  principal  * 
owing  to  the  chemical  and  mechanical  agencies  which  hi.c 
been  exerted  to  modify  their  aspect  and  substance;  on  ti* 
contrary,  the  broken  condition  of  many  fossil  trees,  and  lU 
scattered  situations  in  which  their  stems,  leaves,  and  fru.tj 
occur,  and  in  some  cases  the  loss  of  part  of  their  structure. 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  turbulent  action  which  accompanied 
their  inhumation,  and  to  the  exposure  and  deeompo«iii;a 
which  they  had  previously  sustained.  Among  fossil  but  vt 
shells  it  is  very  common  to  find  the  pieces  separated  by  \U 
decay  of  the  hinge  ligaments;  not  unfrequently  the  sbvli, 
are  broken ;  sometimes  they  are  rolled  and  worn.  That 
accidents  preceded  their  inclusion  in  the  rocks,  and  lUt 
are  indications  not  to  be  mistaken  of  the  condition  uf  *J* 
waters  in  which  the  mollusca  lived,  and  the  rate  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  deposition  of  sediment 

In  whatever  condition  buried,  the  remains  of  plants  sal 
animals  have  been  subsequently  affected  both  by  mech*^- 
cal  and  chemical  forces:  the  effect  of  the  former  is  evuitr.i 
in  the  compressed  ammonites  of  Watchet,  Ty  tberton,  *;  u 
Speeton,  in  the  goniatites  and  pectens  of  Bradford  in  \\*k- 
shire,  and  in  the  fishes  and  ichthyosauri  of  Charmouth.  S*c*i. 
of  the  most  interesting  cases  of  this  mechanical  compre*Si.a 
are  commonly  witnessed  among  the  shales  and  griUtoLt. 
which  cover  coal ;  for  the  large  cylindrical  steins  of  sigilUru 
and  lepidodendron  lie  flat  as  paper  between  the  lamtn*  ' 
shale,  but  appear  with  a  depressed  elliptical  section  «h«.a 
they  lie  obliquely  across  the  grits,  and  retain  their  cy&v- 
drical  figure  whenever  they  stand  erect  in  the  rocks. 

It  is  an  error  to  apply  to  all  '  organic  remains  *  the  t/r 
of  petrifactions ;  a  large  proportion  have  undergone  $.-f 
chemical  changes,  and  many  have  really  been  impreg  r**'<  i 
with  stony  particles ;  but  there  is  a  vast  number  cf  tertu... 
secondary,  and  primary  fossils  which  are  in  no  true  uk* 
'  petrified.'  To  judge  of  the  antiquity  of  organic  recu.~» 
by  the  degree  of  their  petrifaction  would  lead  to  false  » .. 
empirical  results ;  and,  in  fact,  there  are  several  exan>; ;  - 
of  complete  petrification  of  vegetable  substances  belong.. „ 
to  the  actual  creation  and  historical  times.  Thus  toe  «<.« « 
work  of  a  Roman  aqueduct  near  Lippe  in  Westphalu  ■  *. 
Mr.  Stake's  Notice  in  Geological  Proceedings,  1S3.>  _ 
partly  petrified ;  the  wood  and  nuts  of  the  hazel  aic  j<  -  - 
fied  in  a  singular  manner  at  Ferrybridge,  and  on  the  sb.n? 
of  Lough  Neagh;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  wood  uf  ur 
lias  and  Kimmeridge  clays  is  still  inflammable. 

Some  of  the  conditions  of  preservation  in  which  L^: 
plants  appear  may  be  thus  classed:— 

1.  The  plant  little  altered ;  as  in  the  brown  coal  fori.:- 
tions  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  a  particular  case  at  Gn&il-  * 
near  Scarborough,  among  the  oolites,  where  Soleniie*  M-- 
rayana  of  Lindley  is  found  flexile,  elastic,  and  with  its  tr»*  r . 
distinct    The  same  thing  was  observed  by  the  antler  * 
Aid  wick  near  Manchester,  in  the  coal  formation. 

2.  The  plant  carbonized  to  jet  or  coal.  This  cowrrr*:  - 
of  the  vegetable  substance  is  very  common  itt  clays  of  «■«.  ■ 
geological  age ;  plentifully  so  in  the  coal  formation. 

3.  The  substance  of  the  plant  entirely  removed  from  t: 
place  that  it  occupied,  leaving  a  hollow  where  it  ma»  * 
posited.    This  happens  in  coarse  gritstone,  as  near  Lcci'i* 

4.  The  cells  of  the  plant  filled  with  extraneous  uiar- '. 
as  carbonate  of  lime  in  Lepidodendron  Herrourtt:  •    • 
the  Fossil  Flora  of  Great  Britain),  pyrites  in  the  fru>:* 
Sheppey,  silica  in  the  wood  of  Woburn. 

The  remains  of  the  animal  kingdom  present  a  pen'- 
series  :•— 

1.  Bones  of  vertebrate  generally,  scales  of  fllsbe*.  :%> 
coverings  of  Crustacea,  are  often  but  slightly  changed  f  •- 
their  original  composition.    They  often  retain  the  gela.'  r-- 
parts  of  their  mass. 

2.  Shells,  corals,  and  echinodermata,  composed  of  • 
bonate  of  lime  with  gelatine,  have  in  some  cases  (axd  '  -' 
often  among  tertiary  strata)  not  lost  the  whole  uf  tk*ir  c 
latinous  part.     From  this  condition  of  little  change  *>.<  - 
every  gradation  observable,  till  (in  the  oolites  p*itici~i«- 
the  whole  of  the  organic  snbstance  has  been  entire!}  re 
and  a  cavity  is  left  in  its  place.    The  sides  of  this 
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Distribution  of  the  Classes  of  Invertebral  Animals. 
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Distribution  of  the  Classes  of  Vertebral  Animals. 


Systems  of  Strata. 
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Cretaceous        . 
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• 

Oulitic       ... 

8aliferou«         .        . 

Carbonit  rous  .        . 

Paleozoic         •        . 

Primary    .         .         . 

Fishes  are  the  only  class  of  vertebrata  found  in  all  the 
systems  of  strata.  Reptiles  begin  to  appear  (if  not  in  the 
eaiboniferous  system)  certainly  in  the  next  above.  Birds 
and  mammalia  appear  locally  and  rarely  in  the  oolitic  rocks, 
and  we  believe  the  amphibia  (fresh-water  tribes  of  Batra- 
chida)  are  not  known  in  strata  older  than  the  tertiaries.  If, 
lastly,  we  inquire  in  what  part  of  the  series  of  aqueous  de- 
posits the  remains  of  Man  have  been  found,  the  answer 
furnished  by  modern  observation  is  very  different  from  the 
fanciful  conjectures  common  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Then  the  remains  of  men, '  evidences  of  the  deluge '  (as 
Scheuchzer  calls  his  imaginary  fossil  man,  but  real  fossil 
salamander !),  were  supposed  to  be  common  in  rocks  of  every 
age ;  now  we  are  not  able  to  quote  a  single  authentic  ex- 
ample of  any  such  occurrence  except  in  loose  surface  soil, 
sand,  gravel,  and  caverns,  in  which,  not  uncommonly,  pot- 
tery, fabricated  bones,  and  other  marks  of  rude  civilization 
accompany  the  reliques  of  our  progenitors.  If  this  absence 
of  the  bones  of  men  from  the  marine  strata  were  the  only 
evidence  which  geology  had  to  offer  concerning  the  compa- 
ratively late  creation  of  man,  we  might  excuse  the  singular 
error  which  from  time  to  time  is  revived  by  speculators  little 
acquainted  with  the  progress  of  science,  the  error  of  attri- 
buting to  the  human  race,  for  whom  the  present  aspect  and 
arrangement  of  the  globe  is  adapted,  the  same  antiquity  of 
origin  as  to  those  numerous  tribes  of  plants  and  animals 
which  became  extinct  before  the  birth  of  man,  and  were 
adapted  to  other  and  earlier  conditions  of  the  planet. 

We  may  produce  a  few  of  the  proofs  necessary  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  this  truth,  by  determining  first,  what  aro  the 
degrees  of  analogy  to  existing  races  presented  by  the  or- 
ganic fossils  of  the  different  systems  of  strata.  As  before 
observed,  the  remains  of  terrestrial  plants  and  animals  occur 
too  rarely,  and  in  a  certain  sense  too  accidentally,  in  the 
strata  of  marine  origin  to  be  of  much  importance  in  this 
reasoning.  Taking  then  our  examples  chiefly  from  marine 
tribes,  we  may  state  that  in  the  Paleeozoic  strata  none  of  the 
species  are  known  to  be  now  living,  and  about  two-thirds 
of  them  belong  to  geuera  which  are  also  extinct  Among 
these  extinct  genera  are  the  whole  group  of  Trilobites,  the 
Clymenise,  Goniatites,  Orthocerata,  Pnragmocerata,  &c, 
Prod uc tee,  and  many  lamelliferous  corals. 

AH  the  species  in  the  carboniferous  system  are  in  the 
same  manner  extinct,  and  fully  half  of  the  marine  tribes 
belong  to  extinct  genera,  often  identical  with  those  in  the 
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Palroozoic  series.    Here  we  find  some  hundreds  of  ttrr*~ 
trial  plants  (Lepidodendron,  Stigmaria,  &c),  now  en: 
unknown  among  the  60,000  which  botanists  axe  acquit: 
with.    Nearly  the  same  proportion  of  the  species  foun-i 
the  saliferous  and  oolitic  systems  (about  40  per  cect.j  : 
longs  to  extinct  genera  (all  the  species  being  unknot;* 
modern  oceans).  Among  these  genera  we  have  the  giga 
reptile  forms,'  the  Enaliosaurians,  the  Iguanodoni,  th«  M 
galosaurus;  the  countless  Cephalopoda,  Ammonite*,  • 
Belemnites ;  many  Crinoidea  and  Echinida,  beside  j ;  . 
approaching  to  Zamia,  Equisetum,  and  tropical  fern-. 

The  cretaceous  system  m  like  manner  contains  nur.\  -  * 
tinct  genera  (Mososaurus,  Turrilites,  Scaphites,  Anann 
Marsupites,  &c),  in  which  about  40  per  cent  of  the  v 
yet  found  may  be  ranked.    All  the  species  are  distinct  f. 
existing  tribes. 

But  in  the  tertiary  strata,  which  crown  the  series  t>(  r 
rine  deposits,  a  different  result  has  rewarded  the  <lt  . 
comparison  between  fossil  and  recent  species.    The  t 
number  of  shells  in  these  deposits  gives  excellent  men:  . 
judgment,  and  M.  Deshayes  has  in  consequence  be? n 
to  establish  very  exact  inferences.    In  the  oldest  of  th»  •- 
tiaries  ('  Eocene  deposits'  of  Lyell)  there  occur  frjru  :l  • 
to  five  per  cent,  of  existing  species.    In  those  of  mi'k.;.   . 
('  Meioccne  deposits ')  from  7  to  28  (averaging  1 8  per  c? . 
but  in  the  uppermost  series  of  tertiaries  (*  Pleiocene  u- 
sits')  from  40  to  95  per  cent 

Thus  by  estimates,  as  exact  as  can  be  made,  of  the  * 
number  of  species,  geologists  are  enabled  to  perceive  .* 
that  the  affinity  between  fossil  and  recent  species  of  an.-. 
and  plants  is  greatest  in  the  most  recent  strata,  least  m 
most  antient,  and  in  general  is  inversely  proportional  i  •■ 
antiquity  of  the  strata.    Not  only  man  is  absent  from 
fossil  world  of  life,  but  nearly  all   the  actual  creat.  •: 
wanting  there,  and  is  replaced  by  the  relics  of  oihet  . 
earlier  creations. 

By  considering  and  comparing  the  organic  remains  »* 
fill  the  successive  systems  of  strata,  we  find  that, »  ' 
living  forms  appear  among  the  lower  tertiaries,  few  or . 
of  the  tertiary  forms  appear  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  r 
ceous  system:  this  system  is  in  the  same  manner  <k' 
from  the  mass  of  the  oolites,  these  from  the  red-sancV 
the  latter  from  thej  carboniferous  rocks,  and  all  ftvns  ' 
Palaeozoic  groups.    (For  proof  of  this,  compare  the  f  ■ 
ing  works,  namely— Murchison's  Silurian  Svstrm ;  P. 
lips's  Mountain-Limestone  Districts  of  Yorkshire ;  Sot- 
Strata  Identified ;  Mantell't  Geology  of  Sussex ;  Desh*? 
Tertiary  Fossils,) 

Each  of  these  systems  of  strata  contains  the  rehqutf 
animals  and  plants  which  were  in  existence  in  the  «ci 
fresh  waters,  or  on  the  land,  at  or  previous  to  the  tit. . 
the  production  of  those  strata;  and,  by  combining  tsc 
dence  derived  from  all,  we  arrive  at  a  view,  racompU  - 
deed,  yet  not  necessarily  inaccurate,  of  the  sstaxsr  « 
organic  life  upon  the  globe. 

It  is  perhaps  a  common  opinion  that  the  earliest  hrz.i  ' 
life,  those  which  occur  in  the  fossiliferous  primary  (  :  V* 
laeozoic)  rocks,  are  of  simpler  organization  than  *i  : 
belong  to  later  periods ;  and  a  conjectural  view  of  ib-  •  - 
cession  of  organic  life  on  the  globe  obscurely  hint*  i 
gradual  'per  feet  ion  nement*  of  the  animal  and  rn:?'- 
organizatious  in  proportion  to  the  elapsed  time.     In  *■  » 
of  this  view,  the  first  occurrence  of  fishes  in  the  urq**:t- 


preferred.  The  compass  of  the  choir  is  generally  the  same 
as  that  of  the  great  organ.  These  several  parts,  or  organs, 
when  brought  together  by  stops,  called  coupler*,  give  to  the 
keya  of  the  great  organ  the  command  of  every  pipe  in  the 
instrument,  the  power  and  majesty  of  which  ore  without  pa- 
rallel in  instrumental  combinations. 

Figure  1  is  a  section  of  a  large  organ,  showing  the  several 
situation*  of  certain  principal  parts  of  the  instrument,  wbieh 
are  variously  placed  however  by  different  organ-builders. 
A  is  the  swell-box,  which  is  usually  made  of  deal,  and  Die 
thicker  the  better,  but  it  certainly  should  not  be  less  than 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness:  it  must  be  lined  with 
paper  or  leather  to  deaden  the  tone  when  shut  The  front 
is  formed  of  £ow»re-board«,  all  of  which  are  made  lo  move 
on  centres;  tbey  must  also  be  an  inch  and  a  half  thick. 
The  performer  opens  them  by  a  pedal  expressly  employed 
for  opening  and  shutting  the  swell.  This  kind  of  front  is 
what  is  known  by  the  name  Venetian.  B  is  the  choir 
sound-board,  or  part  in  which  the  pipes  of  that  part  of  tho 
organ  are  placed ;  C  is  the  great  organ  sound-board,  which 
also  contains  its  pipes;  D  is  the  bellows;  E  is  the  pedal 
tound-botirtF;  F  is  one  of  the  front  pipes,  to  which  the  wind 
is  conveyed  h;  metal  tubes  called  conveyances;  GGG  are 
three  roller-boards,  one  fur  each  organ  ;  H  is  a  tracher, 
used  with  squares  and  centres  to  reach  distant  parts  of  tho 
action ;  I  is  the  keys ;  K  is  the  pedals ;  L  is  the  seat  The 
numerous  things  which  are  not  indicated  in  this  figui 
must  be  sought  for  in  working  drawings,  at  we  cjnnot  ai 
do  not  pretend  to  give  these  matters  a  practcal  form. 
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Figure  2  represents  the  present  bellows,  known  iy\ 
tho  nsme  of  horizontal  bellows.  A  shows  the  re* — 
B,  the  deep  frame  through  wbich  the  wind  is  ukt:  :  < 
the  part  moved  in  blowing,  called  the  feeder ;  I)  U 
registrars,  by  which  the  equal  rising  of  the  reservoir  • . 
sured  I  there  are  valves  inside  for  receiving  and  retj.- 
the  wind,  alt  of  which  are  differently  constructed  1,5  ■ 
ferent  builders. 


Fig.  2 


Figure  3  is  a  perspective  view  of  a  roller-board;  A  A  ' 
the  board  on  which   the  rollers  are  fixed;    B,  ilim-  ; 
downs,  explained  below;   CCC,  rollers  centred  at  tin.  ■ 
into  small  blocks,  in  which  they  move;  there  are  ai-o .- 
to  each  end,  in  front,  connecting  the  rollers  with  the 
and  the  wind-chest;    D,  the  levers  which  are  curim 
wilh  the  keys  and  the  pull- downs,  and  are  longer  or  sb 
as  may  be  required ;    they  are  also  parallel  or  fan  hi 
suit  their  position. 


Figure  4  contains  a  few  examples  of  pipes.  A  « 
metal  open  pipe ;  F.  the  sounding  part ;  G,  the  part  «. 
the  language,  and  H,  ihe/oot;   B  is  the  same  pipe,  ... 
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.'  the  wouiA  and  the  flattened  part  for  voicing;  Ciii 
-  ■■■  view  of  a  ttopptd  diapason  pipe;  D  b  a  auction  show- 

iu  arrangement  of  ita  construction;    I  it  the /not ; 

lie  block,  and  K  ia  the  cap.     E  is  a  section  of  the 

pnrt  of  a  reed  pipe.  L,  the  fool;  M,  the  mouth- 
N,  lha  reed;  and  O,  the  spring.     Tbe  pipe  itself  ia 

it'  metal  composed  of  tin  and  lead ;  tbe  reed  is  brass, 


'I  ilit-  spring  is  soft  steel  wire, 
riiamelor.    This  form  of  reed  I 


about  a  tenth  of  a 


le.  When  speaking  of  trie  lengths  of  pipes,  it  ia  gene- 
f  with  reference  to  tuning  or  pitch  c,  which  is  one  foot 
d  ;  and  alt  c't  below  are  doubted  as  we  go  from  1  to  3, 
:4.  4  to  fl,  8  to  IS,  and  16  to  33;  the  lost,  although 
!c  used  in  this  country,  gives  the  highest  rank  to  organs. 

Speaking  Lengths  and  Semidiametera  of  Slops, 

I     Otra  Dbpuoo,  Principal,       and       FMkM.ilfa. 

1  rft  „  ••"- 


CG....aSti-I.. 


C ■  Aboit...    Ciho\e.  Sincbm  ,.   CStaeliW,,. 

'  9 


Tli  id  Table  show*  the  relative  lengths  and  diameters  of  the 
.,pi-ii  diapason,  the  principal,  and  the  fifteenth   slops,  as 

_>h  as  c  above  middle  C. 

Quiiiti,  twelfth*,  and  teiquialterat,  all  take  the  sues  and 
i-ii!!llM  of  their  proper  tones  in  the  open  diapason.  Trurn- 
.  ■<  and  Oboe  stops,  being  what  are  called  unison  stops, 
,.i-o  lake  their  lengths  from  the  open  diapason.  The  cla- 
.  .a,  an  octave  stop,  is  measured  by  the  principal.    The 

IK  of  all  reed-pipe*  should  be  a*  large  an  their  places  in 
:.!-■  organ  will  admit  of. 

Middle  c  in  the  dula'ana  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  did- 
i.'.eti'r  and  about  two  feet  two  inches  long.  A  large  site 
■  >|>  diapason  is  seldom  pure  and  musical.  An  inch  and 
•  Jiih  wide  and  an  inch  and  throe  eighths  deep,  with  tbir- 
!">:<i  inches  in  length,  it  a  good  scale  for  a  middle  C  Stop- 
diapason  pipe  in  wood.  Scales  may  be  token  or  larger  or 
■:u'ilk>r  dimensions,  if  desired,  in  which  case  the  larger  must 
;,  ■  shorter  and  the  smaller  must  be  longer.  Where  stops  are 
repeated,  two  or  three  of  tbe  same  name,  it  ia  thought  botter 
lu  have  them  of  different  diameters,  from  U  opinion  that 
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two  or  mora  unison  pipes  o 

ear  only  as  one  pipe.    There  ia  something  i 

but  how  much  we  Will  nnt  vanture  In  ilntnrm 
Figure  3  is  a  section 

of  a  sound-board,  show- 
ing some  part  of  lha 

mechanism.     A  is  the 

rack-board,   by    which 

the  pipes  are  held  in 

upright      posilioo ;      B 

shows  the  ends  of  the 

slides;   C,  that  part  of 

the  sound  board  which 

contains   the   channel* 

for  conveying  the  wind 

to  tbe  pipes;    D,  the 

pallet  or  valve  which 

is  opened  by  the  finger 

of  tbe  organist,  througb    r     ■— mw r- 

the  key,  the  lever,  the 
pull-down,  and  the 
roller    dee  figure   7); 

£  is  the  spring  which 
keeps  the  pallet  in  its 
place  when  not  in  use; 

F  is  the  pull -down, 
having  a  small  screw  and  a  leather  button  at  one  end,  t 
a  piece  of  hard  bell-wire  at  tbe  other ;  the  former  is  Gxeil 
the  lever,  and  the  latter  to  the  arm  of  the  roller ;  G 
merely  one  end  of  the  roller-board. 

Figure  G   represents   a  Q 

draw-stop,  a  trundle,  and 
a  lever,  all  of  which  ore 
used  by  the  organist  in 
changing  a  stop  or  slide; 
A  is  the  draw 'top ,-  B  is 
the  trundle;  C  is  the 
lever;  D  is  the  slide.  The 
draw-stop  is  linked  to  the 
trundle  at  E,  tbe  trundle 
linked  to  the  lever  at  F, 
and  the  lever  is  fitted  to 
the  slide  at  G.    Their  c 


eall 


til.     Inc. 


ith  tbe  above, 
there  are  also  pedals  called 
composition  pedals,  three, 
four,  and  five  to  an  organ. 
Figure  7  represents  cer- 
tain small  parts  of  the  I 


i   the    i 


which  the  pallet  it  opened ; 
is  the  pull-down  attached 
it:  C  is  the  pallet-end  of  the  roller,  with  its  fixing 
to  the  board ;  D  is  an  end  view  of  a  roller,  with  a  pull- 
down and  lever,  all  in  their  relative  connection;  E  ia 
tbe  pull-down,  and  F  it  the  lever,  to  which  the  key  follows ; 
G  is  a  common  form  of  a  square  or  centre,  by  which  the 
trackers  are]  united.  Tracker*  are  pieces  of  pine  wood, 
1  of  an  inch  wide,  and  from  an  J  to  a  |  thick;  they  are  of 
different  lengths,   and  may  be  used  to  any  extent.      The 


4         %.;. 

B 


»t<3 


•J~h 


.-,  they 
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•re  employed  to  remote  the  keys  to  a  distance  from  tin 
strum  ent,  which  is  done  to  the  extent  of  ninety  foet.  H  it 
the  form  of  a  pedal-key ;  I  is  the  thorp,  and  H  is  the 
natural.  The  length  ii  about  two  feet;  the  distance  from 
centre  to  centre  of  each  pedal  is  two  inches  and  a  half. 

Figure  8  represents  an  anemometer,  or  wind-gage.  It  is 
a  Glass  tube  beat  as  in  the  figure :  the  dark  part  is  supposed 
to  be  water,  A  is  tbe  place  to  which  It  is  applied  in  the 
organ,  which  is  generally  the  hole  tor  the  pipe  used  as  the 
pitch  a  or  c.  The  pressure  of  the  wind  at  B  drives  the 
water  up  to  C.  and  the  measure  or  their  difference  is  what 
is  called  the  Kind.  Some  organs  have  more,  and  some  less ; 
two  inches  and  a  half  is  the  common  measure.  The  organ  at 
St.  Paul's  cnLlf 'ltrJ  is  said  In  bnve  as  much  as  three  inches. 


In 


Figure  9  represents  a  percussion  valve.  It  may  be  said 
to  be  a  small  bellows  pressed  by  a  spring.  A  it  the  wind- 
trunk,  to  which  it  is  fixed;  B  is  the  valve  itself,  and  C  is 
the  spring.  *  The  use  of  this  part  of  an  organ  is  to  steady 
the  wind,  which  is  sometimes  disturbed  by  sudden  transi- 
tions or  very  rapid  performance:  the  spring  of  the  valve  is 
regulated  so  as  to  give  way  on  such  occasions  and  to  mode- 
rate their  effects. 

Figure  10  iis  seetion  of  a  common  barrel-organ.  A  is 
the  handle ;  -B,  the  worm  and  crank,  which  move  the  barrel 
and  bellow;  C  is  tho  barrel  on  which  the  tunes  are  set 
The  setting  is  effected  by  brass  pins  and  staples  driven  into 
the  barrel  at  proper  distances,  accordingly  as  the  notes  are 
lunger  or  shorter.     I)  is  the  key,  the  rising  of  which  over 


the  pins  causes  it  to  press  down  the  sticker  (E)  into  the 
wind-chest  (F),  and  thus  to  open  the  pallet  for  the  wind  to 
enter  the  pipe  above ;  G  is  the  bellows ;  H,  a  stop-diapason 
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pipe.  This  diagram  shows  only  one  barrel,  which  >•  '  t 
common  plan,  but  Messrs.  Gray  and  Co.  have  laiel;  .-  - 
duced  three,  by  which  great  risk  to  the  median.* 7.  ■ 
avoided  and  much  trouble  is  saved.  The  celebrated  A;  .- 
lonicon,  invented  by  Messrs.  Flight  and  Rcbson.  re", 
high  credit  upon  the  builders,  but  we  very  much  doi/u:  i 
real  claim  to  be  ranked  among  musical  instruments.  1 
introduction  into  churches  should  be  sparingly  cDcourtg 
or  it  will  certainly  endanger  both  the  pleasure  and  the  j*.  - 
tice  of  music 

Figure  11  represents  the  only  known  form  of  teff  ■ 
without  leather,  and  this  we  have  found  in  Sweden  l-  . 
'  Opera  Philosophies.'     A  A   are  the  bellows,  which 
stated  each  of  two  boxes,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  tbe  u;  -. 


shutting  over  the  lower ;  B,  the  bar  on  which  the  blower 
held;  l.C.  the  levers  on  which  he  alternately  siepj*.:  t 
jumped  to  put  them  in  motion.  How  far  we  are  correr:  . 
the  adoption  of  this  figure  has  yet  to  be  proved.  The  mar. 
ner  of  working  such  bellows  has  been  sufficiently  descriV, 
in  early  writers,  but  their  construction  has  been  entire  ' 
overlooked,  except  by  the  above-mentioned  author. 

The  tuning  of  organs  is  a  subject  on  which  there  ts  root.'. 
difference  of  opinion.  Some  tune  frame  and  allow  of  nh.:: 
is  called  the  wolf,  a  discordance  arising  from  theexiri-' 
flatness  of  some  of  tbe  fifths.  Others  tune  from  t,  ts: 
adopt  tbe  equal  temperament;  this  latter  certainly  has  it 
better  reasoning  in  its  form,  as  it  approaches  imun  to  i- 
human  voice,  interferes  lest  with  the  band,  and  is  nws 
agreeable  in  general  modulation.  This  subject  has  lw: 
minutely  handled  by  certain  curious  and  scientific  men  ■! 
have  given  themselves  the  trouble  of  what  may  be  «... 
tplitiing  octaves  into  smaller  infervaU.  Bnt  theednnUft- 
of  this  minuteness  have  not  yet  extended  beyond  lv 
schemers  themselves,  for  not  one  of  their  methods  has  <.: 
left  the  cradle  of  its  birth.  Tbe  Temple  organ  is  su.l  '. 
have  14  sounds  in  the  octave ;  the  Foundling  16,  HsvAt  > 
patent  17;  Loeschman  has  34,  and  liston's  eohsnr  : 
organ  as  many  as  59,  of  which  24  are  on  the  keys,  anil, 
rest  on  the  pedals  and  other  contrivances.  If  such  sebcr-o- 
were  to  become  general,  they  would  make  practical  cut- 
tremble;  hut  flat  Jlfth*  are  still  in  use  notwiinaUnditii:  il- 
enharmonic  divisions,  and  they  have  nothing  to  fear  Usjji- 
an  occasional  dispute  on  the  subject. 

The  numbers  and  kinds  of  stops  are  matters  not  viiy. .'. 
to  rule;  they  vary  in  almost  every  organ,  and  teem  a. 
under  the  command  of  circumstances,  such  as  space  s-1 
price,  than  any  other  parts  of  the  instrument. 


End  or  Volume  the  Sixteenth. 


Pitattd  bj  Wiuuat  Csewss  sad  Sou,  KuaferdHnsV 


